SAN  NlATtCkMovm^i 
FREE  UQRARr 

redwood  City, 


BURUNGAME  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 
1915,  Section  623. 


For  Reference 

Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


PLS  System  Run 

DO  NOT  DISCARD 
WITHOUT  CONSENT  Of 
PLS  SYSTEM  MEMBERS 


I  M  II  K  R  ,  |i;l6 
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THE    POULTRY  DIRECTQRV 

■liable  poultry  brei  del  ■  tnd  deoli  I  In  i  Ilry  nuiipliin.  Tin-  Poultry  Department  will  ncnd  to  reader*  any  information 

AddrcM  I'OUI.'l  KV  DEPAR1  M KNT,(  dunikv  Lm  in  Amkkica,  11  13  Went  ,32ml  Street,  N.  ¥. 


Bob  White  Quail 

Partridges  and  Pheasants 

Cartrrrailiir*.  Black  t  ,»mr.  Wild  Turkeyi.  Qtinil*. 
Kal>l<iU.  Deer,  rti\.  foi  <l"ikni«  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants.   Peafowl.    Swans.   Cranes.  Storks. 

Ornamental  GcCM  and  Pucks,  Poaea<  Squirrels, 
Ferrets,  etc..  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  auimuls. 

WIL  LIAM  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist 


Dept.  D.  Phfasantry  .ml  Gas,,  Park 


YARDLEY.  PA. 


G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc. 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the  Bird  Line 
from  a  Canary  to  an  Ostrich ' ' 


Birda  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birda  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birda  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 
Special  Bird  herd* 
I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive 
dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on 
hand  the  most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 
G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc.,  Naturalist,  Box  C,  Darien,  Conn. 


Wild  Fowl  ^ 


Maaanta; 
*  ild  ducks; 
Geese;  Swan,  Quail;  Cranes; 
Peafowl;  Rare  and  Orna- 
mental Game  Birds  for  im- 
mediate sale.  Birds  supplied 
in  large  quantities  for  stock- 
ing purposes.  Write  for  pricts 

JOHN  HEYWOOD 
Box  L     Gardner,  Mass. 
Largest  Game  Farm  io  the  East 


Do  You  Intend  to  Raise  Pheasants  Next  Year? 

If  so.  thev  should  be  in  new  quarters  as  early  as  possible. 
We  can  furnish  Silver.  Golden,  ManKolian.  Ruurneck, 
Amherst.  Reeves,  Swinhoe.  Elliott.  Manchurian  Eared, 
Versicolor.  Prince  of  Wales,  Peacock.  Melanotus.  Also 
fancy  ducks,  geese,  all  varieties  of  peafowl,  wild  turkeys, 
Japanese  Silkies  and  Longtails,  Swan  and  Crane. 

Send  thirty  cents  in  stamps  for  colortype  catalogue. 
CHILES  &  COMPANY         Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky 


Peafowl  for  Sale 

Extra  fine  Peacocks  and  hens, 
no  relation. 

SHADY  BRANCH  PLANTATION 
Monetta  South  Carolina 


OAKLAND  FARMS 

Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds  Exclusively 

March  Breeding  Cockerels  and  Pullets  now  on  sale. 

We  are  booking  orders  for  Day  Old  Chicks,  for  delivery,  any 
time  after  January  15th. 

"Absolute  Satisfaction  Guaranteed." 


OAKLAND  FARMS. 


Oakland.  Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey 


IMPROVED  PARCEL  POST 
EGG  BOXES 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases  Leg  Bands 

Catalogue  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER 
49  Harrison  Street  New  York 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Make  money  breeding  PR  squabs.  1016  demand 
biggest  ever.  Squab  book  free,  telling  money- 
making  experiences.  How  to  sell  by  parcel  post, 
how  to  get  $6  to  $8  doz.  Start  small,  grow  big. 
Many  women  customers.  Write  today  for  this 
big  free  book. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  COMPANY 
322  Howard  Street       Melrose  Highlands  Massachusetts 


THE  FAMOUS  VIGOROUS  STRAIN 


HOMESTEAD    SILVER  CAMPINES 

"Our  beautiful  VKiOROl  S  STRAIN  SILVER  CAM IMN'KS 
arc  Midi  (or  UTILITY  purines,  as  well  us  for  Show  Room." 

Thr  N  V.  Statr  |  ,,|r,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Kept.  loifi.  I*  the  fir*  Urge 
show  of  the  seanon.  mid  we  won 

Mt  and  vnd  Mick  Bfid,  }fd  and  (th  pullet 

mt  find  ma  enckMl  mt  and  and  pea 

ond  and  *th  hen  mt  display 

In  very  ■.'-->■.  competition.  In  a  clrm  of  tt>,  bird*. 
At  Hanover,  l\v,  tlir  tame  week,  we  won 

istcock  3rd  cockerel 

mt  hen  ird  pullet  <h'.wln(j  4  birds 

Ourhlrdt  were  delayed  In  transiiortaM'.n  to  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  reach- 
ed thflr  destination  too  late  to  be  judged. 
At  Hrockton,  Htm.,  Oct.  :trd,  we  won 

ist  and  3rd  cock  lit  and  and  cockerel;  i*t  and  unci  pullet 

lit  and  and  hen  mt  pen 

entering  two  In  a  <  lass  and  one  pen;  color  and  nh^pc  spc*  ial  on  male; 
color  and  shai  r  spet  Ial  on  fem.de;  Cold  special  for  best  %lx  birds  in  class. 

If  you  are  interested,  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  copy  of  our  beautiful  cata- 
log  ue. 

HOMESTEAD  CAMPINE  FARM 
Box  C.  I 

Wayland  Massachusetts 


Boaton  Prize  Winners 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


Four  Firsts,  Four  Seconds, 
Three  Third  Prizes,  beside* 
other  Awards  have  been  won 
by  us  at  a  'single  Madison 
Square  Garden  Show 

Highest  Grade  breeding  and 
Exhibition  Birds  For  Sale — 
New  York  Winners  and  birds 
Bred  from  Winners. 

Illustrated  Circular  Free 

BRADLEY  BROS. 

Box  81  1,  Lee,  Massachusetts 


lip 


r'lmt  Prize  Pen  Pullet 

(Urcil  and  Raiscil  by  us) 


Ferris  White  Leghorns 

^,^J  Best  winter  layers.  5000  pullets,  hens 
and  breeding  males  at  low  prices.  Trap- 
nested  to  lay  200  eggs  or  more.  Ship- 
ped C.  0.  D.  and  on  approval.  Chicks  and  Eggs. 
Catalogue  explains  all.    Send  postal. 

GEO.  B.  FERRIS.  931  Union,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


PULLETS 

We  are  offering  Several  Hundred  Fine,  Early 
Hatched  Leghorn  Pullets  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Barred  Rocks  for  delivery  the  next  few 
months.  Prices  reasonable.  Booklet  on  request. 

THE  MACKEY  FARMS,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


White  Japanese  Silkies 

A  fine  lot  of  young  stock 
for  sale  from  prizewinners. 
Ornamental,  hardy  and 
great  layers. 

Trios  mated  for  best  results  $25.00 
BENT  LEY  GREGG 

Box  L.  Purcellville,  Va. 


Artistic  Country  Grounds 

Free  expert  criticism  of  plans. 
Suggestions  on  specific  points. 

THE   READERS'  SERVICE 


Maplecroft 
S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds 


Won  i st  Pullet  at  both 
New  York  Shows  two 
consecutive  years.  High 
Grade  utility  breeding 
stock  a  specialty.  Eggs 
for  hatching. 


Maplecroft  Farms       Box  L 


Pawling.  N.  Y. 


You  Cannot  Fail  to  Win! 

with  Stock  from  the  Celebrated 
MARTLING  SILVER  CAMPINES 

Instead  of  showing  our  birds  this  season, 
MFC  are  supplying  stock  to  other  Exhibitors. 
These  birds  will  win  in  any  show. 

The  Prize  record  of  Martlfng  Camplnes  Is  un- 
paralleled-awarded the  very  Highest  Honors — 
moreVrlzcs  than  any  other  single  strain— Champ- 
ionship Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Their  reputa- 
tion in  Nation-wide. 

These  bird*  will  win  for  ynn.  Just  as  they  have 
for  us.     Secure  your  stock  now  ! 
Prices  are  reasonable;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
THE  MARTLING  HENNERY.   P.  0.  Box.  186  K.  Ridrefield,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn 

Cockerels  and  Pullets  from  high 
egg  producers.     Mammoth  Pekin 

Ducks,  African  and  Toulouse  Geese,  Pearl 
and  White  Guineas,  Day  old  Chicks.  Ducklings  and 
Goslingi.    Hatching  eggs  in  season. 
New  York  State  Fair  and  City  winners. 

Catalogues 

ROY  E.  PARDEE.  495,  blip,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


WILL  MORE  MONEY  HELP? 

As  a  member  of  our  agency  organization,  securing  subscribers 
for  the  World's  Work,  Country  Life  in  America  and  The  Garden 
Magazine,  you  can  increase  your  earnings  —  many  are  doing  it. 
Send  your  name  to  the  Circulation  Dept. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 


Do  Your  Poultry  Get 
Digestible  Meat  Feed? 


Whether  you  keep  poultry  to  get  eggs,  to  raise  birds  for 
market,  or  for  exhibition,  a  good  meat  feed  is  necessary  in 
the  ration.  To  be  good,  a  meat  feed  must  be  high  in  protein, 
it  must  be  wholly  digestible;  it  must  be  clean;  sweet  and 
odorless;  it  must  have  no  grease  and  no  moisture;  and  above 
all  it  must  be  tempting  in  taste  to  the  birds. 

Darling's  MEAT  CRISPS 

Darling's  Meat  Crisps  are  a  clean,  dry,  odorless  concentrate 
of  fresh  meat,  75%  protein  guaranteed,  grease  and  moisture 
have  been  thoroughly  removed.  Successful  poultrymen  every- 
where recommend  Darling's  Meat  Crisps  for  their  palata- 
biiity  and  for  their  healthful  effect  on  the  birds. 

Valuable  Book  Free! 

"Feeding  Secrets  of  Famous  Poultrymen."  tells  ho 
the  most  successful  men  in  the  |>oultry  business 
teed  their  flocks  to  achieve  their  purposes,  in 
getting  more  eggs  in  w inter,  and  in  keeping 
the  flock  healthy  and  growing  steadily.  This 
book  contains  a  world  of  information  for  every 
poultryman,  amateur  and  professional.  Write 
for  your  free  copy  and  sample  of  Darling's 
Meat  Crisps  to-day. 

DARLING  &  COMPANY 

Dept.  64,  I    Bb  Yards  Chicago 


HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 

The  various  models  of  these  houses  are  arranged  after  the  most  scientific  methods,  of  raising  poultry.  Years  of  experience  have 
proved  this.  The  brooder  can  be  operated  outdoors  in  zero  weather.  The  poultry  house  is  made  in  sections  that  can  be  quickly  bolted 
together  by  anyone.    The  setting  coop  keeps  a  hen  by  herself  while  setting.    All  neatly  painted.    Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY       »>..  »S;Et^Ki^,cl,U!e,t, 
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EMBER,  19 


The 

Gorham  Galleries 


.    FOU NORY 


>/T  NO  time,  in  the  development  of  the 
y±    sculptural  art  in  this  country,  has  it  been 
possible  to  show  so  many  interesting  examples 
of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  "intimate" 
sculpture,  as  may  be  seen  at  present  in  the 
Gorham  Galleries.    Among  the  collection,  many 
moderate  size  pieces  for  the  collector,  the  decora- 
tor, and  even  the  museum  director,  abound— 
exhibiting  a  degree  of  artistic  excellence  that  is 
most  remarkable  and  gratifying  to  all  students 
of  the  work  of  our  American  sculptors. 
All  those  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Sculp- 
tural Art  in  America,  are  welcome  at  the  Gorham 
Galleries,  irrespective  of  intention  to  purchase. 

Correspondence  on  the  subject  will  receive  prompt 
attention. 

The  Gorham  Company 

Fifth  Avenue  at  36th  Street— New  York 


The  Amazing  Genius 
of  O.  Henry" 


{][  This  is  the  title  of  an  essay  in  the 
"31  recently  published  book  by  Stephen 
Leacock,  "Essays  and  Literary  Studies." 
{J|  Professor  Leacock  says:  "The  time  is 
jpJ  coming,  let  us  hope,  when  the  whole 
English  speaking  world  will  recognize  in 
O.  Henry  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
modern  literature." 


Suppose  You 
Had  Married  Daniel? 


O.H 


enry 


COMPLETE 
WORKS 


A  handsome  red  limp  leather  edition.  Each 
vol. ,net$l  .65.  !2ools., boxed, net  $19.80 


Cabbages  and  Kings 
Four  Million 
Gentle  Grafter 
Heart  of  the  West 
Options 

Roads  of  Destiny 


Rolling  Stones 
Sixes  and  Sevens 
Strictly  Business 
Trimmed  Lamp 
Voice  of  the  City 
Whirligigs 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


C[I  had  to  read  a  'Life  of  Emerson'  in  my 
•i  ^Phomore  year  at  Harvard,"  continued  Dan- 
iel. Do  you  know  that  his  writings  never 
yielded  him  more  than  nine  hundred  dollars  a 
year!  Well  educated  as  he  was,  he  never  made 
good.  A  dead  failure.  Missed  the  main  chance 
you  see.  Now  /  have  always  turned  every  cir- 
cumstance and  opportunity,  no  matter  how  trif- 
ling, to  my  own  advantage." 

{J[  Margaret,  however,  finds  the  philosophy  of 
^11  life  of  the  amazing  Pennsylvania  Dutch  fam- 
ily into  which  she  steps  more  uphill  work  than 
she  had  ever  found  that  of  "the  sage  of  Concord 
Massachusetts,"  as  Danny  called  him. 

Her  Husband's  Purse 

Another  Story  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 

By  Helen  R.  Martin 

,    Author  of  "Barnabetta."  (Dramatized 
as    Erstwhile  Susan,  ' ')  '  'Martha  of  the  Mennon- 
ite  Country,  "  etc. 

Four  Illustrations.  Net  $1.35.  4th  Printing 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


CAMPING  AND  WOODCRAFT     By  Horace  Kephai 
author  of  "Our  Southern  Highlanders,"  "Spirting  Fi 
arms,'  etc.,  etc.    Outing  Publishing  Co.,  New  York 
lustrated;  405  pages;  4*  x  6}  in.;  price  $1.50  net 

'lhe  "Book  of  Camping  and  Woodcraft"  1 
been  revised  and  enlarged  into  two  volumes 
which  this  is  the  first. 

T  rLPS*CE- nAMES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Rev.  James  B  Johnston,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  authorof  "T 
Place-Names  of  Scotland."  Imported  by  E.  P  Dutton 
Co.,  New  York.    532  pages;  6  x  8J  in.;  price  $5  net 

The  study  of  its  place  names  constitutes  on 
of  the  most  interesting 'and  valuable  sideligh 
on  the  history  of  a  country.    The  names  her 
are  alphabetically  arranged,  and  the  meanin 
derivation,  etc.,  of  each  is  given  at  length. 

ELEMENTS  OF  FARM  PRACTICE.    By  A.  D.  Wilso 

A  revision  and  extension  of  "Agriculture  fo 
Young  Folks,"  prepared  especially  for  teachin 
elementary  agriculture. 

Shrine1"  RvRp1?,r,wWashingt°n's  Home  and  the  Nation' 
fc,^  WlLSTACH,  authorof  "Richard  Mansfield 
lhe  Man  and  the  Actor,"  etc.  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co 
Garden  City    N.   Y,  and  New  York.     Illustrated;  301 

S  3£&&r£r 52  net-  De  luxe  edition  (Hmi^ 

The  story  of  Washington's  home  from  the 
first  deed  of  gift  down  through  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  and  afterward,  when  Mt.  Vernon 
became  the  veritable  capital  of  the  nation.  In- 
cluded is  much  new  and  hitherto  unpublished 
material  about  the  mansion,  its  occupants,  and 
its  grounds. 

NEW  HOMES  UNDER  OLD  ROOFS.    By  Joseph  Stowe 

CKiiESS*  A- stokes  <*•  New  vS™,9is?,SS 

The  universally  and  perennially  interesting 
subject  of  the  rejuvenation  of  old  New  England 
homesteads  presented  by  means  of  before  and 
after  art  prints  of  thirty-six  examples  of  the 
authors  handiwork,  each  group  being  accom- 
panied by  detailed  comments. 

WIND   AND   WEATHER.    By   L.    H    Bailey  Charles 

Scnbner's  Sons,  New  York.    216  pages;  4^«inTpriS 

Dr.  Bailey's  vital  love  for  Mother  Earth  is 
apparent  in  every  line  of  these  poems,  selected 
by  him  from  occasional  verse  he  has  written 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

WIRING  HOUSES  FOR  ELECTRIC  LIGHT    By  N  H 

Schneider,  author  of  "Electrical  Instruments  and  Testing," 
etc.,  etc.    Spon  &  Chamberlain,  New  York.  Illustrated; 

pages;  5  x  /  J  in.;  price  55  cents,  postpaid. 

A  practical  treatise  for  the  electrical  layman, 
with  special  reference  to  low  voltage  battery 
systems. 

TIJEf^AT-CHSrRING-  ,  SY  WALTER  Emerson.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  Illustrated;  229  pages- 
5J  x  8  in.;  price  $2  net.  i"B<=>. 

An  intimate  description  of  Maine  woods  and 
waters  by  one  of  her  appreciative  sons. 

GULL'VERt  ™E  GREAT.    By  Walter  A.  Dyer,  author 

of  Pierrot,  A  Dog  of  Belgium,"  etc.,  etc.  The  Century  Co.. 
New  York.    Illustrated;  317  pages;  5|  x  7J  in.;  price  $1.35 

It  requires  a  peculiar  gift  to  write  a  compelling 
dog  story,  and  that  Mr.  Dyer  possesses  this  gift 
no  one  can  question  after  reading  "Gulliver  the 
Great."  The  book  is  a  collection  of  short 
stones  selected  from  the  many  he  has  written  in 
celebration  of  dogs  of  every  kind  and  degree, 
and  takes  it  title  from  the  first  one. 

T\Wl?  FOR  WOMEN.  By  Molla  Bjurstedt,  National 
Middle  States,  Metropolitan,  Clay  Court,  and  Indoor  Woman 
lennis  Champion,  1915;  Indoor  Champion,  1916.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  and  New  York.  Illus- 
trated; 175  pages;  5  x  7}  in.;  price  $1.25  net. 

An  authoritative  book  for  the  woman  tennis 
player.  Miss  Bjurstedt  believes  that  "no  woman 
should  attempt  the  man's  game  of  tennis," 
and  she  sets  forth  clearly  and  succintly  the 
points  that  every  player  of  her  sex  should  know 
about  the  game — which  styles  of  play  and 
strokes  are  best  suited  to  her,  etc.  Anecdotes 
of  the  court  drawn  from  Miss  Bjurstedt's  ex- 
periences in  many  countries  add  interest  and 
intimacy  to  the  text. 
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A  I  MII'I'I  M'VI  I  HOM\NI  I  lit  I  in  s  llou  m,m  (.a* 
I  .MiKin.ii>».  (.n.ii  A.  I  ..  ,  New  VniK  mill  I.iiiu li in  I  iniilril 
Killtum     llliMlialrtl.  .!t».  |mki«.  ,'  |  >  <l(  in  ,  priir.  Ri  ni  l 

I  IuimihIi  tins  (lisiuNMim  nl  tin-  t'lnp|H-iul.iU-, 
1 1«  C|h  l\\  liitt .  Slut.iton  .mil  Co1oiii.il  Si  hooU,  nul 
'In  nl. iinl  lubjtctl  ol  Old  English  silver  ;ind 
riiui(s(  |xincl.iin,  inns  .1  slcndci  tlucid  nl"  lovr 
inn  ii -i     \li  is  wi  ll  knmvn  .is  ,i  discrimin- 

innu  coilictoi  and  connoiueui  i>f  old  furniturti 

mil  Ins  statements  nl'  Cut  in.iy  l>e  .iceepted  .is 

Mithoncath  e 

NMWMOK    OF   ATHLETIC   GAMES     llv    Ikskik  II 

IUSiNiWI  \ssisl.ini  Mllrilui  I'liym.l!  IlllMlllK.  I'llMn 
N»'Jh»i|i.  Nr»   Yolk  I  llv.  .mil   U     |1    I'll  VKKMM  IIKH.  All. 

I  I  B  Purmcrl)  Impcctm  ..i  Vthlattc*.  PublU  Schools, 
N.  ><  N.'ik  I'll)  llu  Mm-millun  Co,  New  York  lllns 
it.iinl  i..'   isim->  1 1  »  1. 1  in  .  in  ii  r.  si  m 

loi  pl.i\eis,  instructors,  and  spectators,  and 

Covering  fifteen  maim   hall  names,  track  and 

held  ithirtict,  .ind  rowing  races. 

(  II  \  I  s  hn  OLD  SILVER  llv  Arthi'n  HaYMN,  MltllOf  <>( 
"Chain  on  (Mil  KnniUurr."  "1'hnls  mi  Olil  l*rinls,"  rli 
Imparted  b)  Imlrruk  A  Mukrs  In.  N<w  York  1 1  his 
MM!  4H  !■•■«*.  5|  x  81  in  :  |>rii-c.  $2  Ml 

In  covering  so  wide  a  held  as  Old  Knpjish  siKi  i 
in  so  small  a  volume,  much  must  of  course  be 
omitted,  bill  sufficient  details  are  here  given  to 
MMbh  the  CoilectOI  to  identify  his  silver,  if  it  be 
in  tin  main  stream  of  silversmiths'  work.  The 
tables  showing  date  letters  and  hallmarks  from 
I558  down  arc  (specially  helpful. 

AMERICAN  TROUT  STREAM  INSECTS.  Bv  LOUIS 
Kin-  \n.  author  of  "The  IVx.k  ol  Kish  and  Fishing."  etc..  etc. 
Kmlenck  A  Stokes  Co  .  New  York.  Illustrated:  1""  pages, 
ti)  X  8|  111  :  price.  K!  50  nrl 

\  guide  to  the  angling  flies  and  insects  for 
game  tish  |<>r  each  month  of  the  trout  season 
(.April  to  \m;iist  inclusive),  with  illustrated 
instructions  for  tying  artificial  flies. 

THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  ANTHOLOGY  OF  VERSE  Edited 
by  I*.  Anderson  Graham.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Smv  N,»  Yink     L1VS  |i.ik,s.      x  ,  )  in  .  price.  nil. 

\  selection  from  poems  which  appeared  origin- 
ally in  Knglish  Country  Lift. 

CANOEING  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  By  Henry  D. 
THOME ac.  Ediled  by  Clifton  Johnson.  Houghton.  Miltlm 
(.  a  .  Boston  and  New  York  Illustrated.  I'M  pages;  5J  x  7| 
in.;  price.  $1  net, 

An  abridgement  of  Thoreau's  account  of  his 

third  and  last  excursion  into  the  Maine  woods, 

edited  to  increase  its  interest  to  young  people. 

I  he  illustrations  are  in  color,  by  VV* ill  Hammell. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  Herbert  CN- 
hokv  H  V  M  s.  .  I'toi.-soi  ..1  Zik.Iiikv  and  KnionioloKv. 
Ohio  Slate  Univer.it  \.  and  Director  ol  Lake  Laboratory. 
Cedar  IVimi.  O  l.ea  &  l-ebiger.  Philadelphia  and  New 
Y'ork  Illustrated  with  252  engravings  and  a  colored  plate. 
347  pages:  5|  x  7J  in.,  price.  $2  net. 

A  handbook  for  students  and  others  who  wish 
to  learn  something  of  insect  life  in  relation  to 
latin  crops  and  live  stock. 

THROUGH  GLACIER  PARK.  By  Mary  Roberts  Rine- 
hart  Houghton.  Millhn  Co .  Boston  and  New  Y'ork. 
Illustrated.  32  pages.  5  x  71  in.;  price.  75  cents. 

1  he  log  of  a  horseback  trip  with  Howard 
Eaton  through  the  recently  opened  Rocky 
Mountain  Wonderland. 

AMERICAN   COUNTRY   HOUSES  OF  TO  DAY  1915. 

By  Samcei  Howe.  The  Architectural  Book  Publishing 
Co.  New  Y'ork.  Illustrated;  424  pages;  8x11  in.,  price, 
$10  net. 

Any  one  who  reads  the  magazines  knows  Sam- 
uel Howe  and  his  descriptions  of  American  estates. 
Need  one  say  more? — excepting  to  add  that 
the  present  volume  contains  a  wealth  of  really 
good  pictures,  many  sketch  plans,  and,  naturally, 
a  bushel  of  ideas  for  that  country  home  of  yours 
that  is  yet  to  be  built. 

THE  DUNE  COUNTRY.  By  Earl  H.  Reed,  author  of 
"The  Voice  of  the  Dunes."  etc.  John  Lane  Co..  New  York. 
Illustrated.  286  pages;  6',  x  9 J  in.;  price,  $2  net. 

Depicting  the  interesting  wild  life  and  some  of 
the  unique  human  characters  which  inhabit  the 
sand  dunes  that  skirt  the  southern  and  eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  illustrations  are 
from  etchings  by  the  author. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  HOME.  By  Eben  E.  Rexford. 
author  of  "Four  Seasons  in  a  Garden."  "Amateur  Garden 
Craft."  etc.  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Il- 
lustrated; 313  pages:  4|  x  7;  in.;  price.  SI. 25  net. 

The  story  of  the  country  home  making  of  a 
city  bred  man,  taking  up  in  detail  not  only  the 
house,  but  the  lawn  and  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens. 

THE  AIREDALE  TERRIER.  By  F.  M.  Jowett.  William 
Glass  &  Co..  London.  Illustrated;  100  pages;  5i  x  8}  in.; 
prtce.  3/6  net. 

An  authoritative  and  practical  treatise  on  this 
most  popular  of  terriers,  by  a  man  who  has  bred 
and  judged  them  for  the  last  twenty-four  years. 

KENNEL  ARISTOCRATS.  William  Glass  &  Co.,  London. 
Illustrated;  266  pages;  6i  x  7i  in.;  price,  %/. 

A  collection  of  articles  on  the  various  breeds  of 
dogs,  by  well  known  fanciers,  and  including  a 
1915-6  directory  of  all  English  owners  of  pedi- 
greed dogs,  with  the  names  of  the  dogs  they 
possess. 


limn 

z%e  Aristocrat  of  Building  Materials 

"Who's  who  in  America" 

Those  socially  and  otherwise  prominent,  if  listed 
along  with  descriptions  of  their  respective  resi- 
dences, would  show  you  conclusively 

What's   what   in    Building  Materials 

The  extent  to  which  Indiana  Limestone  has 
been  and  is  used  in  the  city  and  country  homes 
of  the  elect  of  America  is  an  astonishing  revela- 
tion. No  higher  tribute  could  be  paid  to  "The 
Aristocrat  of  Building  Materials,"  for  it  inevitably 
involves  not  only  the  free  choice  of  those  best 
able  to  choose  freely,  but  also  the  approval  of  the 
foremost  of  our  architects. 

The  price  of  Indiana  Limestone  puts  it  easily 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  well-to-do.  To 
use  it  is  to  impart  the  final  touch  of  distinc- 
tion to  your  home. 


FREE  A  most  unusual  and  hand- 
some booklet  ( more  than  a 
mere  advertisement)  and  a  sample  of 
Indiana  Limestone.  May  we  send  them  ? 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's 
Association 


P.  O.  Box  207 


Bedford,  Indiana 


Frick  Residence.  N.  Y.;  Carrere  &  Hastings,  Architects. 
Entire  exterior  of  Indiana  Limestone. 


FEAST  YOUR  EYES! 
When  in  New  York  examine  the  Grand  Central  Terminal; 
Philadelphia,   the    Ritz-Carlton;    Washington.    D.  C,  The 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.    The  stone  in  these  most 
important  buildings  is  Indiana  Limestone. 


FOR  SALE 

Twelve  Handsome  Boxwood  Plants, 
ranging  from  five  to  ten  feet,  overcrowd- 
ing my  garden.    Can  send  photographs. 

Peter  Morrison 
722  French  Street  Wilmington.  Del 


The  Readers'  Service  will  help  solve 
your  building  problems.  Send  us 
your  questions  and  difficult  points. 


A  BIRD  BY  MAIL 


Not  a  live  one,  of  course,  but  one 
so  cunningly  shaped,  of  wood  and 
metal,  and  so  truly  colored  and 
carved,  that  it  almost  deceives  the 
live  birds  around  your  home.  Com- 
plete with  stick  and  metal  swivel, 
for  use  as  flower  stick,  weather  vane 
or  on  shrubbery,  indoors  or  out. 

Twenty  kinds,  a  few  of  which  are 
Robin,  Creole,  Cardinal, Woodpecker, 
Swallow,  etc.,  in  natural  colors,  life 
size,  finished  in  Weatherproof  Tarnish. 
Senda  dollar  for  two.  by  mail,  postpaid, 
with  price  list  and  interesting  story  of 

THE  BIRD  STUDIO 

136  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


filVE  A  BIRD  HOUSE  HAPPINESS  FOR  A  LIFETIM  E 


There  is  no  gift  in  the  world  that  will  give  more  happiness  than  a  Dodson  Bird 
House  or  Feeding  Device.  Every  year  birds  will  bring  to  your  friend  the  memory 
of  your  loving  thoughtfulness. 

Irotlfton  Bird  Houses  and  Feeding  Device*  win  the  bird*.    There  is  a  difference  between 
them  and  the  commercial  bird  houses    1  have  spent  22  years  of  loving  study  of  how  to  attract  the  sour 
birds  around  my  home.    If  you  love  birds,  set  out  feeding  devices  and  shelters  for  them  now.    You  r^j. 
will  save  the  lives  of  many  birds.  w«n  House 

I>odfton  Sparrow  Trap* — now  catching  sparrows  in  everv  state.  Wonderful  success.  No  other  Copper  Cop 
trap  like  this.  Automatic  drop  trap  and  double  funnel  trap  combined.  Strong  electrically  welded  wire.  in*;,  f  o. 
Price  $6.  f-  o.  b.  Kankakee.  111.  b  Kankakee 

Nature  Neighbors — the  best  set  of  books  about  birds.     Beautiful  eclor  plates;  articles  by  leading 
authorities.    Every  bird  lover  should  have  them. 

FRIT  17  Tne  illustrated  Dodson  Book  telling  how  to  win  native  birds 
rixCiti  to  vour  gardens;  a  descriptive  folder  about  Nature  Neigh- 
bors, illustrated  w  ith  bird  in  natural  colors— a  picture  worthy  of  framing.  Write 
The  Man  the  Birds  Love" — 


Dodson  Cottage 
Martin  House:  38 
rooms.  Price  $12. 
With  all  copper 
roof.  $15,  f.  o.  b. 
Kankakee,  111. 


Dodson  Feeding  Car.  Can  L 
be  stocked  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.   Complete,  ready  to  put  out  $5 
copper  roof,  $6.  f.  o.  b.  Kankakee. 


JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 

Director  0/ the  American  Audubon  Association 
704  S.  Harrison  Ave..  Kankakee.  111. 


Dodson  Weathervane  Feed- 
ing Table,  complete  with  8- 
fbot  turned  pole.  $6.   With  all 
roof.  $7. 50  f.  o  b.  Kankakee. 
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THE-  TALK-  OF-  THE  -  OFFICE 


SELMA  LAGERLOF 

A few  years  ago  Miss  Lagerlof's  books  were 
known  to  a  very  small  number  of  people. 
When  "The  Wonderful  Adventures  of 
Ni|s  "  was  published,  the  children  of  the  country 
welcomed  it  with  delight,  and  the  "Further 
Adventures  of  Nils"  added  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  young  readers.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  "Jerusalem"  was  published  a  year  ago 
that  a  larger  circle  was  achieved.  Now  a  new 
book  by  Miss  Lagerlof  is  looked  forward  to 
with  great  interest,  and  we  are  just  printing 
this  month  "The  Emperor  of  Portugallia,"  the 
latest  novel  from  the  pen  of  this  only  woman 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  and 
by  many  critics  declared  her  best.  It  is  a 
poignant  little  story  of  the  alchemy  of  father- 
hood which  transformed  the  base  metal  of  self- 
ishness into  a  golden  vessel  which  retained  its 
splendor  throughout  the  events  which  did 
so  much  to  tarnish  its  surface.  For  Jan  of 
Ruffluck  Croft,  this  Swedish  "Pere  Goriot," 
was  perhaps,  as  his  faithful  wife  said,  "wiser 
than  he  knew,"  in  his  assumption  of  imperial 
honors.  It  is  a  story  of  Swedish  peasant  folk 
as  was  "Jerusalem"  and  as  in  that  classic  the 
characters  live  out  their  stirring  dramas  before 
our  eyes,  made  omniscient  by  the  almost 
mystical  insight  of  Miss  Lagerlof's  treatment. 

We  have  also  purchased  from  Little,  Brown 
&  Company  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Miss 
Lagerlof's  earlier  novels,  "The  Story  of  Gosta 
Berling."  The  complete  list  of  the  books  by  her 
which  we  issue  is  as  follows : 

THE  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  OF  NILS 
FURTHER  ADVENTURES  OF  NILS 
FROM  A  SWEDISH  HOMESTEAD 
JERUSALEM 

THE  STORY  OF  GOSTA  BERLING 
THE  GIRL  FROM  THE  MARSH  CROFT 
INVISIBLE  LINKS 
THE  MIRACLES  OF  ANTICHRIST 

Every  self-respecting  bookstore  carries  them 
in  stock. 

tarkington's  "penrod  and  sam" 

By  the  time  this  magazine  reaches  our  read- 
ers, Mr.  Tarkington's  new  Penrod  book  will 
be  published.  We  need  hardly  ask  a  welcome 
for  Penrod;  he  has  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  friends  and  this  book  will  add  to  them. 

LIFE  OF  O.  HENRY 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  to  be  privileged  to  publish  this 
Life,  which  has  been  authorized  by  the  family, 
who  have  given  access  to  all  his  letters  and  docu- 
ments. It  is  a  true  and  honest  autobiography 
of  a  very  honest  man  whose  life  was  more  ro- 
mantic than  any  of  his  stories.  Much  of  this 
life  has  been  clouded  in  mystery  and  gossip, 
and  many  stories,  true  and  fictitious,  have 
been  told  about  his  adventures.  We  feel  sure 
that  his  millions  of  readers  will  welcome  this 
dignified  and  carefully  written  account  of  his 


"To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime 
And  go  to 't  with  delight."— Antony  and  Cleopatra 


life  by  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  and  will  take  genuine  pleasure 
in  this  book.  No  recent  biography  has  the 
romance  and  interest  of  O.  Henry's  life. 

FALL  BOOKS 

• 

Our  Advertising  Department  has  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  various  magazines  de- 
scriptions of  the  books  published  during  this 
fall  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.  We 
are  printing  a  list  of  these  books — a  convenient 
gathering  together  of  titles. 

The  Book  of  Texas,  by  John  A.  Lomax.    Net,  $3.00. 

The  Heart  of  Rachael,  by  Kathleen  Norris,  author 
of  "Mother,"  "The  Story  of  Julia  Page,"  etc.  A 
novel  of  the  romance,  the  conflict  and  achievement 
dormant  in  every  marriage.    Net,  $1.35. 

Short  Stories  From  "Life,"  with  an  Introduction 
by  Thomas  L.  Masson,  Editor  of  Life.  The  81 
prize  stories  in  Life's  shortest  story  contest.  Net, 
$1.25. 

The  Grizzly  King,  by  James  Oliver  Curwood,  author 
of  "Kazan,"  "God's  Country — and  the  Woman," 
etc.  The  story  of  Thor,  the  biggest  grizzly  bear  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.    Illustrated,  net,  $1.25 

The  Bird  House  Man,  by  Walter  Prichard  Eaton, 
author  of  "The  Idyl  of  Twin  Fires."  About  Alec 
Farnum,  who  made  bird  houses,  wrote  about  birds, 
and  was  an  inveterate  matchmaker  besides.  Illus- 
trated.   Net,  $1.35. 

The  House  of  Fear,  by  C.  Wadsworth  Camp,  author 
of  "Sinister  Island,"  etc.  The  story  of  a  mysterious 
duel  with  the  supernatural  with  a  climax  as  stirring 
as  it  is  unexpected.    Illustrated,  net,  $1.35. 

The  Farm  Mortgage  Handbook,  by  Kingman  Nott 
Robins.    Net,  $1.25. 

Casuals  of  the  Sea,  by  William  McFee.  Describing 
the  voyage  through  life  of  a  brother  and  sister, 
born  in  a  poor  family  in  the  north  of  London.  A 
very  unusual  novel  which  has  had  a  real  succes 
d'estime.  4th  edition  ready.    Net,  $1.50. 

The  Soldier's  Catechism,  compiled  by  Captains  F. 
C.  Bolles  and  E.  C.  Jones  and  Lieut.  J.  S.  Upham. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Major-General  Hugh  L. 
Scott.  A  series  of  practical  questions  and  answers 
about  the  things  every  advocate  of  Preparedness 
should  know.    Illustrated,  net,  $1.00. 

Somewhere  in  Red  Gap,  by  Harry  Leon  Wilson, 
author  of  "Ruggles  of  Red  Gap,"  "Bunker  Bean," 
etc.  A  collection  of  stories  centring  about  "The 
Mixer,"  the  character  that  created  so  much  mirth  in 
"Ruggles."    Illustrated,  net,  $1.35. 

Beef,  Iron  and  Wine,  by  Jack  Lait.  Humorous 
and  tragic,  joyous  and  pathetic  tales  of  the  common 
people  written  by  one  who  understands.    Net,  $1.25. 

Mount  Vernon:  Washington's  Home  and  the 
Nation's  Shrine,  by  Paul  Wilstach.  In  his  re- 
searches Mr.  Wilstach  has  brought  to  light  a  number 
of  hitherto  unpublished  facts  about  the  mansion,  its 
occupants  and  grounds.  Illustrated.  Net,  $2.00. 
De  Luxe  Editon,  net  $10.00. 

Book  of  Garden  Plans,  by  Stephen  F.  Hamblin, 
Associate  of  Warren  H.  Manning,  Landscape  Archi- 
tect. 20  blue  print  plans.  32  pages  of  illustrations. 
Net,  $2.00. 

Military  and  Naval  America,  by  Captain  H.  S. 
Kerrick.  Captain  Kerrick's  book  answers  prac- 
tically all  questions  that  anyone  would  be  likely  to 
ask  concerning  every  department  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.    Illustrated,  net,  $2.00. 

Old,  Old  Tales  from  the  Old,  Old  Book,  by  Nora 
Archibald  Smith,  Co-Editor  of  "The  Children's 
Crimson  Classics."  The  familiar  stories  of  the 
Bible,  retold  in  simple  form.    Illustrated,  net,  $1.50. 

The  Leopard  Woman,  by  Stewart  Edward  White, 


author  of  "The  Gray  Dawn,"  "Gold,"  etc.  A  ro- 
mantic mystery  story  of  savage  Africa,  a  country 
which  Mr.  White  knows  well.  Illustrated,  net, 
$1.50. 

The  Emperor  of  Portugallia,  by  Selma  Lagerlof, 
author  of  "Jerusalem,"  'The  Wonderful  Adventures 
of  Nils,"  etc.  Translated  by  Velma  Swanston  How- 
ard. The  story  of  a  father's  love — a  Swedish  "Pere 
Goriot."    Net,  $1.50. 

The  Further  Side  of  Silence,  by  Sir  Hugh  Clifford, 
author  of  "Malayan  Monochromes."  Strikingly 
oriental — mostly  tales  of  the  Malays.    Net,  $1.35. 

How  to  Make  Friends  with  the  Birds,  by  Niel 
Morrow  Ladd,  President  of  the  Greenwich  Bird 
Protective  Society.  More  than  200  illustrations. 
Cloth,  net,  $1.00.    Leather,  net  $1.25. 

Booker  T.  Washington:  Builder  of  a  Civilization, 
by  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe  and  Emmett  J.  Scott. 
The  authorized  biography.    Illustrated,  net,  $2.00. 

Penrod  and  Sam,  by  Booth  Tarkington,  author  of 
"Penrod."  A  new  collection  of  Penrod  stories.  Illus- 
trated by  Worth  Brehm.  Cloth,  net,  $1.35.  Leather, 
net,  $1.65. 

The  Wtnd  of  Destiny,  by  Sara  Lindsay  Coleman.  An 
intimate  picture  of  O.  Henry.  The  story  has  a 
fictional  background,  but  the  letters  it  contains  arc 
real  letters  written  by  O.  Henry  to  Sara  Linds-y 
Coleman  (Mrs.  Sydney  Porter).  De  Luxe  Edition 
(limited  to  125  copies),     $10.00  net. 

The  Wishing  Moon,  by  Louise  Dutton,  author  of 
"The  Goddess  Girl."  A  story  of  the  young  in  heart. 
Illustrated,  net,  $1.35. 

An  O.  Henry  Biography,  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith, 
author  of  "What  Can  Literature  Do  For  Me?" 
The  authorized  life,  containing  interesting  and  invalu- 
able new  material.    Boxed,  net,  $2.50. 

Raemaekers'  Cartoons.  150  cartoons  by  Louis 
Raemaekers,  "The  Man  Who  Conquered  Germany." 
Net,  $5.00. 

Ivory  and  the  Elephant,  by  Dr.  George  Frederick 
Kunz,  author  of  "The  Curious  Lore  of  Precious 
Stones,"  etc.  A  study  of  the  art  of  carving  ivories 
from  the  time  of  the  Neanderthal  man  to  the  beau- 
tiful work  done  at  the  present  time,  with  descrip- 
tions of  elephant-hunting  and  the  methods  of  search 
for  the  ivory  of  mammoths  and  mastodons.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated,  net,  $7.50. 

My  Garden,  by  Louise  Beebe  Wilder.  A  store  of 
wisdom,  experience  and  anecdote  given  by  a  true 
amateur  gardener.    Illustrated,  net,  $1.50. 

Morning  Face,  by  Gene  Stratton-Porter,  author  of 
"Freckles,"  "A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost."  etc.  A 
book  written  for  one  child  which  will  interest  all 
other  children.  Elaborately  illustrated  by  the  author, 
net  $2.00. 

A  Circuit  Rider's  Wroow,  by  Corra  Harris,  author 
of  "The  Circuit  Rider's  Wife,"  "The  Co-Citizens,"  . 
etc.    Told  in  the  first  person,  this  novel  by  Mrs. 
Harris  takes  the  ffeader  into  the  very  heart  of  a 
country  community.    Illustrated,  net,  Si. 50. 

England  and  the  War,  by  Andre  Chevrillon,  with  a 
preface  by  Rudyard  Kipling.    Net,  $1.50. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.  BOOKSTORES 
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THE  PACEANT 
IN  AMERICA 

By  Frances  Gilchrist  Wood 


Number  i 


ijOR  five  thousand  years  the  Western  world  lay  hidden 
from  historic,  predatory  man  as  he  gaily  adventured 
into  new  regions  in  search  of  loot,  whether  of  cattle, 
women,  or  temple  treasure.  The  great  ocean  bar- 
riers held  the  new  world  in  reserve,  until  in  the  fulness 
of  time  it  was  discovered  by  a  dreamer,  and  one  great  region 
settled  by  the  pioneer  in  search  of  a  home,  a  country,  and  freedom. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  new 
land  the  challenge  of  the  Wilderness 
met  the  spirit  of  the  Pioneer.  For 
answer  he  wrested  the  Age  of  In- 
vention from  that  stern  parent 
named  Necessity,  and  the  battle 
of  the  giants  began. 

The  great  plains  of  the  wilder- 
ness backed  those  easy  avenues  of 
development,  the  waterways,  so 
the  Pioneer  crossed  the  country  with 
roads  of  steel,  tunneled  hostile 
mountains,  and  swung  bridges 
across  barrier  rivers.  Behind  him 
came  the  ceaseless  stream  of  immi- 
grants to  fill  the  plotted  home- 
steads and  cities,  and  to  occupy  the 
desert  that  had  begun  to  blossom  as 
the  rose. 

When  the  Pioneer  reached  the 
ocean  in  his  westward  march  and 
turned  about  in  his  pride  to  survey 
the  "land  of  accomplished  impossi- 
bilities," behold  as  he  stood  within 
the  Golden  Gate  of  his  dreams  upon 
one  shore,  he  saw  upon  the  other 
Hell  Gate,  both  geographically  and 
ethically. 

And  reformers  told  him  that  be- 
cause he  had  given  his  attention  for 
250  years  solely  to  the  job  of  pion- 
eering and  inventing,  he  was  now  a 
confirmed  worshipper  of  the  al- 
mighty dollar;  that  in  his  absorp- 
tion in  making  a  livelihood  he  had 
forgotten  his  real  job  of  living  a 
life;  that  daily  in  his  factories  he 
increased  the  number  of  playthings 
and  had  forgotten  how  to  play; 
that  his  great  systems  had  crushed 
the  arts — one  of  the  most  dangerous 
things  you  can  do  for  a  country; 
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that  men  were  becoming  atrophied  because  they  had  forgotten 
the  rules  of  the  recreative,  restorative  game  of  leisure. 

Two  centuries  before,  the  Pioneer  had  looked  out  upon  the 
wilderness  and,  with  epic  imagination,  had  seen  the  potential 
beauty  of  a  fair  nation,  now  realized.  So  now  he  looked  out  upon 
the  American  people,  reproached  with  commercialism,  and  saw  an 
elemental  instinct  for  art,  a  human  demand  for  poetry  awaiting 

the  touch  of  the  pioneer  to  blossom 
into  spiritual  beauty. 

He  looked  about  him  for  a  means 
commensurate  with  the  broad 
sweep  of  his  arm.  He  found  the 
driving  power  of  democracy-in-work 
a  hopelessly  blunted  tool  because  an 
oligarchy  now  ruled  in  factory, 
shop,  office,  and  school.  He 
looked  back  through  the  ages  for 
records  of  a  community  force  and 
found  it  hinted  in  the  festivals  of 
Greece  and  medieval  guild  plays 
and  expressed,  nearest  in  point  of 
time,  in  the  modern  pageants  of 
England.  And  he  said,  "It  is  good, 
but  not  American."  So  to  the  pure 
art  form  of  the  English  pageant 
that  closed  in  the  traditional  past, 
he  added  civic  appeal,  brought  the 
episodes  down  to  the  searching 
present,  and  symbolized  the  future 
of  hope  and  desire. 

Then  with  the  sweeping  reach  of 
the  pioneer  he  seized  the  greatest 
city  in  the  world,  and  those  of  lesser 
size  as  well  as  country  communities, 
and  said  "Give  a  pageant!" 

Again  it  is  the  inherited  spirit  of 
the  Pioneer,  with  his  latent  re- 
sources of  invention,  that  meets  the 
challenge  of  the  wilderness  of  social 
America.  Across  the  desert  of  pub- 
lic indifference  he  lays  the  pliant 
steel  way  of  humor  and  courage, 
tunnels  through  mountains  of  rock- 
ribbed  commercialism  with  the  keen 
tools  of  idealistic  effort,  bridges 
rivers  of  doubt  with  the  lure  of  art 
and  love  of  nature,  and  plots  the 
homesteads  of  community  genius 
for  those  that  shall  follow. 
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In  the  same  month  and  year  as  the 
Sherbourne  pageant,  Percy  Mackaye 
and  others  gave  the  St.  Gaudens 
pageant,  in  reality  a  masque,  in  Cor- 
nish, N.  H.  The  educational  pageant 
of  the  State  Normal  School  in  Boston, 

1908,  by  Miss  Lotta  A.  Clark,  came 
next  and  was  of  the  Parker  type,  i.  e., 
a  dramatic  chronicle  play  portraying 
the  history  of  a  town  or  social  idea, 
presented  solely  by  the  cooperation 
of  individuals  in  that  community 
or  group.  From  that  time  on,  the 
American  pageant  has  steadily  de- 
veloped in  type  and  technique  through 
many  experiments  in  studio  and  field. 

The  American  Pageant  Association 
includes  five  pageants  of  the  Parker 
type  in  its  record  list  for  1908,  six  in 

1909,  annually  increasing  until  in 
191 5  it  passed  the  two  hundred  mark 
in  eight  years.  The  nation-wide 
Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Celebra- 
tion may  double  the  number. 


Review  of  the  5,000  performers  at  the  close  of  the  historical  pageant  given  in  Phil, 
adelphia  in  October,  1912.  by  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer— the  first  large  pageant  given  in 
this  country 

The  result?  A  cloud  of  witnesses  arise  bearing  testimony 
to  the  stirring  of  community  spirit  through  teamwork  in  the 
preparation  of  a  pageant,  to  the  splendid  civic  aftermath,  the 
stimulation  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  life,  and  the  educative 
power  of  play. 

The  immediate  predecessor  of  the  American  pageant  is 
known  as  the  historical  pageant  type  of  England,  beginning 
with  that  of  Sherbourne  by  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker  in  1905, 
celebrating  the  twelve-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  city.  During  the  next  six  years  a  notable  series 
of  thirty  or  more,  including  those  of  Warwick,  York,  and 
Oxford,  were  produced. 

Mr.  Parker's  pageants  differed  both  in  form  and  spirit 
from  the  processional  pageants  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  move- 
ment had  been  started  in  the  industrial  district  of  England 
to  teach  the  young  people  to  find  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  the  folk  dance  and  the  village  drama.  Parker  found 
that  the  young  people  knew  nothing  of  their  own  history, 
and  in  pageantry  he  showed  them  their  community  record 
of  the  past,  and,  to  make-  it  more  vital,  had  them  take  part 
in  the  reproduction. 
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Photograph  by  Jessie  Tarbox  Beals 

The  first  of  a  series  of  New  Country  Life  pageants,  given  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  in  August,  1911,  by  William  Chauncy  Langdon 


Copyright  by  International  Film  Service,  Inc. 

Scene  from  Percy  Mackaye's  Masque  of  Caliban  given  at  New  York  in  May,  1916— three  spirits  of 
Ariel  preceding  the  entrance  of  Prospero 


The  purpose  of  this  Association  is 
to  "promote  artistic  interest  and 
public  knowledge  of  pageant  and 
festival  work  of  a  distinctly  com- 
munity character."  In  four  annual 
conventions  they  have  done  much  to 
crystallize  standards,  but  even  they, 
perhaps  fortunately,  have  failed  to 
find  a  satisfactory  definition  of  the 
term  "  pageant  ".  Since  cities  and 
towns  have  dominant  traits  quite  as 
characteristic  and  distinct  as  those 
of  men,  and  these  traits  are  the 
result  of  its  founding  (eugenics)  and 
the  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
during  development  (environment), 
it  follows  that  the  dramatized  life 
of  a  man  and  the  pageantized  life 
of  a  town  may  differ  only  in  that  the 
hero  of  one  is  an  individual  and  of 
the  other  a  community. 

This  similarity  ends,  however,  with 
the  writing  of  the  community  drama, 
for  a  prime  essential  of  pageantry 
that  differentiates  it  from  other  forms 
of  art  and  drama  is  that  it  must  be 
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picsentrd  solcl\  \<\  the  individuals 
composing  tin-  communitv  This  for- 
evci  disposes  ol  the  commercialized 
pageant  as  a  possible  substitute,  tin 
mattci  \\  h.it  claims  tnav  hi'  put  fnr- 
w  aid  as  to  ait  1st  ic  beauty. 

\\  <  .in  slow  I  \  discovering  that 
nfbrinatiNc  institutions,  such  as  peni- 
tr11ri.11  irs,  an-  lai  mote  expensive 
ami  Ml  successful  than  formative 
ones  tin-  light  kind  of  schools,  for 
instance.  We  aie  h 'discovering  what 
mill  used  to  know  the  prtCttCftJ 
value  of  the  lost  power  of  community 
play;  not  the  play  that  we  confound 
with  amusements,  where  we  sit  as 
passive  onlooker!  save  in  the  matter 
of  applause,  hut  that  play  which 
is  the  inborn  human  instinct  for 
activity,  developing  and  fulfilling 
our  highest  powers,  getting  into  the 
game  ourselves,  knowing  and  under- 
standing our  playfellows,  keeping 
supple  in  community  muscle,  mind. 
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Birds,  flowers,  and  trees  in  the  Nature  Spirits'  Dance 

Wood  Stevens  in 


and  moving  spirit  instead  of  becoming 
crippled  with  rheumatism  and  strikes. 
A  community  pageant  is  community 
play,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  game  of  cooperation. 

Pageantry  has  been  called  the 
new  American  art,  and  it  is  upon  its 
valuation  as  a  community  art  that  its 
future  possibilities  depend.  We 
know  that  the  stress  of  work  in  the 
air  during  the  development  of  a 
nation  is  a  poor  atmosphere  for  art. 
We  have  in  this  country  no  folk 
song,  folk  story,  dance,  or  drama, 
leading  into  a  vital  folk  culture. 
Foreigners  bring  their  national  lore 
as  immigrants,  and  the  next  Ameri- 
canized generation  is  ashamed  to  own 
it.  Vet  the  drama,  dance,  and  music, 
in  their  commercialized  forms,  are  our 
national  amusements,  and  our  practi- 
cal custom  is  to  pay  professional  art- 
ists because  we  cannot  afford  the  time 
to  become  trained  artists  ourselves. 

A  part  of  the  rediscovery  of  the 
lost   power  of  community   play  is 


,  at  the  Pageant  of  Newark,  given  by  Thomas 
May.  1916 


Elves,  goblins,  and  moonbeams  scene  from  "The  Green  Knight,"  the  Bohemian 
Club's  191 1  grove  play  written  and  produced  by  Porter  Garnctt.  The  play  is  yearly 
developed  from  a  new  viewpoint  of  the  same  theme— "The  Slaying  and  Burial  of  a  Care" 

that  just  in  proportion  as  the  people  share  in  the  creative  pro- 
cess of  an  art  does  it  become  possible  for  them  to  understand 
and  enjoy  that  art.  A  pageant  is  only  possible  as  an  art  of 
cooperation,  requiring  that  the  artists  be  developed  out  of 
the  community.  It  is  the  art  of  all  the  people,  open  to  their 
suggestion,  unfolding  through  their  effort,  and  in  that 
mystical  process  of  give  and  take  the  collective  genius  of 
the  whole  is  raised  to  a  higher  level.  Difficult  technique 
is  not  required  and  there  is  a  part  for  every  one,  according 
to  his  ability  or  desire. 

The  pageant  has  discovered  to  themselves  artists  in  the 
community.  Among  the  so-called  common  people,  those 
who  lack  cultural  opportunities,  who  form  the  democratic 
body  of  our  population  and  pageants,  have  been  found 
glorious  voices  and  splendid  presences  like  those  of  the  Greek 
youths.  Yet  this  blossoming  of  genius  is  of  no  more  value 
than  is  the  heightened  sense  of  beauty  that  a  successful 
pageant  leaves  in  the  community. 

The  meaning  of  all  works  of  art  is  that  purpose  which  gives 
unity  to  the  conception.  Back  of  every  pageant  story  is  the 
big  idea  for  which  it  is  given — either  that  which  is  or  may 
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Scene  showing  Colonial  women  at  work,  in  the  Roy  all  House  Pageant,  given  by  Miss  Lou  a  A.  Clark,  in  June,  1915,  at  Medford.  Mass. 
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become  a  cause  for  community  pride.  In  chronological  order 
the  acts  or  episodes  are  selected  which  give  the  evolutionary 
history  of  the  place  and  confirm  the  central  idea.  The  episodes 
of  history,  complete  in  themselves,  are  bound  together  by  the 
interludes  in  which  the  essential  story  elements  are  symbolized, 
and  the  appeal  widened  from  the  particular  to  the  general — from 
the  town  to  the  nation  or  the  world. 

The  interlude  enlists  the  aid  of  all  the  arts — music,  dancing, 
art  in  color  and  costume,  and  dramatic  pictures.  It  is  the  unified 
thread  of  the  story — the  direct  appeal  of  the  symbolized  soul  of 
the  community  to  the  emotional  understanding  of  the  individuals 
composing  it,  and  the  appeal  does  not  fail  where  the  effort  has 
been  worthily  made. 

In  the  pageant  of  Darien,  Conn.,  a  purely  residential  com- 
munity, the  Angel  of  Rest  and  Strength  was  the  motif.  A  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  interlude  was  the  dance  of  the  Changing  Tide — 
the  tide  of  time.  Sweeping  up  from  the  sloping  shore  of  Good- 
wives  River,  at  the  back  of  the  pageant  ground,  the  Water  Spirits 
danced  like  the  moving  soul  of  the  flowing  music.  Little  forms 
in  pale  green,  rippling  in  advance  of  the  larger  blue  Waves  and 
the  deep  sea-green  Waters,  ebbed  and  flowed  with  the  tide  of 
passing  generations.  The  Forest  Spirits  and  the  Indians  marked 
the  colorful  high  tide  of  Nature.  In  turn  the  Colonists,  and  the 
Revolutionary  and  later  periods  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide  of  time, 
until  at  last  the  farmer  generation  was  swept  from  the  land  and 
only  the  commuter  remained. 

Symbolism  and  the  interlude  are  two  of  the  disputed  and  most 
interesting  subjects  in  the  evolution  of  pageant  technique.  The 
St.  Louis  pageant  introduced  a  new  form  in  which  all  of  the  his- 
torical episodes  were  first  given,  followed  by  the  story  of  the  sym- 
bolized city  in  the  form  of  a  masque.  The  recent  Newark  pageant 
also  followed  this  form. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  pageant  the  whole 
community  goes  to  school,  learning  valuable 
lessons  of  the  early  history  of  the  town  and  their 
ancestors.  Why  did  they  settle  in  this  particu- 
lar place?  What  influences  shaped  the  spirit  of 
the  town  in  its  growth  ?  Is  it  a  true  community, 
or  an  aggregation  of  individuals  with  the  co- 
hesion of  a  rope  of  sand?  If  so,  what  happened 
to  the  team  spirit  of  the  place — what  broke  it, 
or  why  was  it  never  born  ? 

It  is  one  thing  to  search  for  an  answer  to  these 
questions  by  reading  books  of  history  or  the  in- 
scription on  a  monument,  or  by  listening  to 
learned  papers;  it  is  vitally  another  thing  to 
enter  into  a  living  sense  of  the  past  in  the  thrill 
that  comes  to  those  taking  part  in  the  pageant 
and  the  audience,  when  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  notable  men  and  women  of  the  community 
themselves  reenact  the  history  of  the  life  of  the 
town,  perhaps  in  the  very  costumes  and  with  the 
properties  used  by  their  ancestors. 

The  tragedy  of  our  Civil  War  has  not  yet 
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From  Caliban.    On  the  "yellow  sands"  in  front  of  the  stage  danced  and  marched  the  great 
massed  chorus  of  the  interludes 


Saint  Louis  and  symbolized  forces  on  the  steps  of  the  temple  shrine— Percy  Mackaye's  "  Masque  of  Saint  Louis" 
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Signing  of  fundamental  agreement  by  the  founders,  Hubert  Ti 


d  others — scene  from  the  Pageant  of  Newark 


4 
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Another  setting  from  Caliban.   This  stage  and  that  of  St.  Louis  arc  two  of  the  largest  yet 
constructed  lor  community  drama  in  this  country,  and  probably  in  the  world 


The  arrival  of  General  Washington— scene  from  the  Pageant  of  Newark 


entered  into  the  cold  ;ind  remote  past.  The  revisioning  of  the 
scenes  of  enlistment  at  the  call  of  their  country,  and  the  broken 
ranks  of  the  regiment  that  returned,  has  shaken  the  older  men 
and  women  with  the  sobs  of  memory.  It  has  also  stirred  the 
corporate  consciousness  of  the  younger  generation  with  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  the  call  of  our  country  to  us?" 

The  cry  of  the  cities  has  been  for  civic  spirit,  for  teamwork,  the 
full  census-power  of  the  town,  to  bring  to  pass  social  betterment. 
The  months  of  preparation  for  a  pageant,  with  all  the  people 
working  together  to  create  a  democratic  art  of  the  people  for  the 
community,  has  produced  what  is  known  as  the  pageant  spirit. 

Our  greatest  Western  pageant  used  the  slogan,  "For  the  Honor 
of  St.  Louis!  For  the  good  of  our  city!"  When  civic  leaders  again 
used  the  slogan,  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  in  enthusiastic  remem- 
brance of  the  pageant  spirit,  put  through  an  important  and  long- 
delayed  list  of  civic  betterments,  in  spite  of  the  political  over-lords. 
Pageant  spirit,  civic  spirit,  or  pioneer  neighbors,  the  spirit  is  one. 

The  community  drama  is  but  one  of  a  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  pageant  types.  A  part  of  the  aftermath  of  an  historical  pageant 
is  the  community  desire  to  use  further  the  festival  spirit  and  skill 
in  the  contributing  arts  in  some  form  of  periodic  pageant.  A  most 
natural  and  fruitful  field  at  once  suggests  itself  in  our  patriotic 
and  other  holidays. 

Historical  pageants  of  colleges  and  schools  offer  possibilities  that 
are  being  recognized.  Yale,  Holyoke,  and  Vassar  have  provided 
notable  examples  Parthenia,  Festival  of  Maidens,  is  the  theme  of 
an  annual  masque  given  by  the  women  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Pageant  of  the  Northwest  was  given  by  the  University 
of  North  Dakota,  and  through  its  continuing  organization,  the 
Sock  and  Buskin  Society,  has  made  the  community  work  permanent 
in  the  outdoor  Bankside  theatre. 

The  use  of  the  festival  with  children  holds 
limitless  possibilities.  We  constantly  read  of 
the  educative  power  of  joy — of  play.  Each 
June  we  watch  the  legion  of  graduating  classes 
follow,  with  neither  joy  nor  enthusiasm,  the 
weary  example  of  their  ancestors  in  "gradu- 
ating exercises."  In  contrast  with  this  per- 
functory performance  is  all  the  vivid  joy  of  a 
festival,  based  on  a  theme  that  is  vitally  the 
children's  own,  that  grips  their  enthusiasms 
and  dreams  and  giants-in-the-way. 

When  one  has  been  part  of  a  great  pageant 
audience  and  wTatched  the  slow  development  of 
the  life  and  character  of  his  city  from  its  birth 
as  a  tiny  settlement,  through  the  influences  that 
have  made  or  marred  it  in  adolescence,  to  its  full 
stature  of  pride  or  shame,  and  as  part  of  a  great 
community  has  been  shaken  by  the  appeal  of  the 
symbolized  soul  of  the  city,  one  knews,  at  last, 
cooperative  responsibility.  But  pageant  organi- 
zation fails  if  it  does  not  provide  for  the  wise  use 
of  this  awakened  sense  of  responsibility  that  the 
tale  of  the  pageant  has  quickened  into  being. 


Talking  it  over  on  one  of  the  Huntingdon  Valley  Hunt  Club's  meadows.   The  fields  here  are  large  and  gently  rolling,  and  the  vast  tracts  of  woodland  offer  abundant  shelter  for  the  quarry- 
There  are  plenty  of  gray  foxes  in  the  country  and  a  number  of  red  ones  have  been  brought  in  and  will  be  preserved  as  far  as  possible 


THE  HUNTINGDON  VALLEY  HUNT  CLUB 

By  Alfred  Stoddart 
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HE  influence  of  sport  upon  the  social  life  of  a 
countryside  is  a  phase  of  rural  existence  which 
up  to  now  has  never  been  very  seriously  con- 
sidered in  this  country,  although  in  England  it 
has  long  been  recognized  as  an  important  factor. 
We  are,  however,  learning  something  of  its  im- 
portance, and  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
thing  now  for  real  estate  advertisements  to  state  that  property  is 
adjacent  to  a  certain  hunt  club,  or  that  it  lies  in  the  country  hunted 
over  by  such-and-such  hounds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  which  will  liven  up  a  dead 
countryside  to  such  an  extent  as  fox  hunting.  The  social  value  of 
this  sport  is  so  well  understood  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  form- 
ing as  it  does  there  such  an  integral  portion  of  the  web  and  woof  of 
rural  social  existence,  that  England  would  cheerfully  part  with 
many  of  its  estab- 
lished institutions  be- 
fore it  would  let  fox 
huntinggo.  In  many 
a  little  outlying  rural 
district  in  England 
there  are  just  two 
social  institutions  to 
bring  the  people  to- 
gether: one  of  these 
is  the  church,  and  the 
other  is  fox  hunting. 

A  very  interesting 
example  of  what  the 
sport  will  do  for  a 
rural  district  is  af- 
forded in  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  known  as 
the  Huntingdon  Val- 
ley district,  about 
fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  north  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

That  portion  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania 
which  surrounds 


Spring  Brook  Farm,  the  home  of  the  Huntingdon  Valley  Hunt.   The  old  farmhouse  was  not  remodeled  but  simply  revived 
by  a  liberal  use  of  white  paint  and  a  general  clean-up,  inside  and  out 
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Philadelphia  has  always  been  a  great  fox  hunting  centre.  Not  only  is 
it  a  fashionable  sport  among  the  society  people  of  the  Quaker  City, 
but  the  farmers  for  miles  around  have  been  accustomed  to  pursue 
it  for  generations.  Go  to  any  of  the  hunt  breakfasts  given  by  the 
Radnor,  the  Rose  Tree,  or  the  Chester  Valley  Hunts,  and  you  will 
meet  there  old  men,  many  of  them  past  their  allotted  three  score 
years  and  ten,  who  have  "followed  the  dogs,"  as  they  would  put  it, 
all  their  lives.  Many  of  them  would  tell  you  that  their  fathers  did 
so  before  them.  So  you  see  that  fox  hunting  is  no  English  exotic  so 
far  as  eastern  Pennsylvania  is  concerned.  Oddly  enough,  however, 
although  the  sport  has  been  carried  on  so  long  to  the  west  and  south 
of  Philadelphia,  it  never  gained  a  foothold  north  of  that  city. 

The  Huntingdon  Valley  itself  is  a  picturesque  and  richly  agri- 
cultural district  extending  north  from  Jenkintown,  about  ten  miles 
from  Philadelphia.    The  country  surrounding  the  valley  lies  very 

high,  the  elevation 
reaching  700  feet 
above  sea  level  in 
places.  Moreover, 
although  high,  the 
fields  are  large  and 
gently  rolling.  There 
are  vast  tracts  of 
woodland,  so  placed 
as  to  afford  both 
shelter  for  foxes  and 
protection  to  the 
farms.  The  fences 
are  not  too  large.  The 
country  is  a  beautiful 
one.  It  had  every 
natural  advantage 
for  hunting,  but  there 
was  no  hunting  until 
two  years  ago,  when 
the  Huntingdon  Val- 
ley Hunt  Club  was 
started. 

It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  effect  of  this 
project  upon  the  so- 
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Mr.  C.  R.  Urumiiricl.  huntsman,  exercising  the  hounds.   The  fox  pack  consists  of  thirty-five  couples,  chiefly  American  bred 


oial,  and  one  might  well  say  the 
economic,  life  of  this  community. 
The  country  hunted  over  by  the 
Huntingdon  Valley  Hounds  lies 
beyond  the  residential  district  of 
Philadelphia's  suburbs.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  noted  that 
fox  hunting  does  not  thrive  in  dis- 
tricts which  abound  in  handsome 
country  estates.  This  has  been 
the  experience  of  many  of  the 
hunt  clubs  which  have  been  estab- 
lished near  Philadelphia  and  other 
large  cities.  Every  year  sees  the 
keenest  among  the  hunting  men 
establishing  new  packs  of  hounds 
as  far  away  from  the  suburban 
districts  as  they  can  get,  in  the 
purely  farming  country. 
The  Huntingdon  Valley  coun- 


The  comfortable  clubhouse  porch 


try  is  so  wild  in  spots  that  a  herd 
of  deer  took  up  quarters  there 
last  winter,  several  being  shot  by 
the  farmers.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  Huntingdon  Valley  has  two 
distinct  countries.  One  the  Club 
members  call  their  Pennypack 
country.  Through  it  runs  the 
beautiful  Pennypack  Creek.  It  is 
a  rather  close  country,  abounding 
in  wooded  dells  and  sheltered 
fields.  The  other  country,  ex- 
tending northward  from  the 
Pennypack  almost  to  the  Nesh- 
aminy,  another  charming  bit 
of  water,  is  more  open.  The 
farms  are  large  and  the  fields 
afford  galloping  stretches  which 
are  a  joy  to  the  heart  of  the 
hunting  man. 


t  \ 


Mr.  Joseph  W.  Lippincott  (at  centre)  ex-M.  F.  H.  (1914-15)  and  now  President  of  the  Club 
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Many  of  the  Club 
members  and  their 
friends  are  large  land 
owners  in  the  district. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Frazier,  owns  some 
1,700  acres  of  farm  land 
and  forest.  There  are 
about  600  acres  of  woods 
on  this  estate  alone, 
through  which  rides 
have  been  made  and 
kept  clear  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  Elkins  estate 
comprises  some  600 
acres,  and  there  are 
other  large  holdings  in 
the  district. 

Quite  a  number  of 
men  who  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  Club 
have  purchased  farms 
in  the  vicinity,  even 
though  they  possess 
country  homes  nearer  to 
the  city.  It  is  this 
movement  which  has 
advanced  the  price  of 
real  estate  around  the 
Club,  and  stimulated 
the  social  life  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  farmers  are 
more  inclined  to  take 
pride  in  their  homes  in 

emulation  of  the  neigh-      Foggy  Morning,  Mr.  Rodman  Wanamaker.  Jr.  up.  Mr. 

boring  amateur  farms.  youngest  M.  F.  H. 

The  clubhouse  itself  is  a  delight  to  the  lover  of  the  antique. 
It  is  an  old  farmhouse,  not  remodeled,  but  revived  by  the  liberal 
use  of  white  paint  and  a  general  clean-up  inside  and  out.  At 
some  period  of  its  earlier  existence  it  must  have  been  a  house  of 
some  pretensions,  for  the  mahogany  handrails  of  the  stairs,  the 
spacious  hallways,  and  the  good  sized  rooms,  all  point  to  its  having 
been  a  country  mansion  in  the  old  days. 

Now,  by  the  exercise  of  good  taste  in  its  furnishings,  it  is  charm- 
ing. There  is  a  cozy  grill,  a  dining  room  for  club  dinners,  bedrooms 
for  both  men  and  women,  with  baths  and  every  convenience,  and 
best  of  all,  real  old  open  fireplaces  in  every  room.  Ample  stabling 
is  provided  for  any  reason- 
able number  of  horses,  as 
well  as  adequate  accommod- 
ations for  the  hounds. 

The  Huntingdon  Valley 
Hunt  Club  was  established 
during  the  summer  of  1914. 
It  was  determined  at  first  to 
run  drags  only,  and  a  few 
couples  of  hounds  were 
secured  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  worth  while  to  note  the 
methods  employed  by  this 
Club  in  introducing  the 
sport  in  a  new  country 
where  hunting  was  practi- 
cally unknown.  A  few  of 
the  members  had  hunted 
with  other  clubs.  Many 
were  more  or  less  experi- 
enced horsemen.  But  the 
majority  of  those  upon 
whom  the  Club  would  de- 
pend for  support  were  prac- 
tically uneducated  "to  the 
sport  of  fox  hunting. 

Drag   hunting  was  the 
most  practicable  method  of  Mr.  w.  H.  Mulford  (joint  M.  f.  h.  with 


Wanamaker.  is  well 
in  this  country 


ibly  the 


accomplishing  by  easy 
stages  the  education  of 
its  followers.  This  was 
the  method  pursued  by 
the  Whitemarsh  Valley 
Hunt  Club,  near  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Huntingdon 
Valley  Hunt  Club  de- 
cided to  follow  its  ex- 
ample. 

In  both  cases  the  drag 
was  laid  over  a  very  easy 
country  for  the  first  sea- 
son. This  encouraged 
people  to  come  out  who 
had  never  hunted  be- 
fore, and  to  whom  the 
idea  of  following  a  fox 
pack  over  any  kind  of 
country  would  have 
seemed  entirely  too  for- 
midable. 

It  is  possible  also,  to 
ride  almost  any  kind  of 
a  saddle  horse  over  a 
course  of  this  nature. 
It  was  the  experience  of 
the  Whitemarsh  Valley 
Hunt  that  men  who 
came  out  on  polo  ponies 
and  saddle  hacks  aspired 
to  good  hunters  after  a 
season  of  mild  initia- 
tion. This,  too,  was  the 
course  pursued  by  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Huntingdon  Valley  Hunt.  The  Whitemarsh 
Valley  has  always  been  a  drag  hunt.  There  are  few,  if  any,  foxes 
in  the  country  over  which  it  hunts.  Besides  there  is  room  for  at 
least  one  good  drag  pack  near  Philadelphia.  But  the  Whitemarsh 
has  long  outgrown  the  swaddling  stage.  Although  it  still  hunts  a 
drag  exclusively,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  follow  its 
fast  hounds  over  the  stiff"  courses  which  the  Whitemarsh  is  in  the 
habit  of  laying. 

To  return  to  the  Huntingdon  Valley,  it  is  planned  to  hunt  wild 
foxes  almost  exclusively  in  the  future.  Gray  foxes  abound  there 
and  anumberof  red  ones  have  been  brought  in.    An  occasional  drag 

will  be  laid  for  those  whose 
hunting  time  is  limited  and 
who  wish  to  be  assured  of  a 
run  when  they  do  hunt. 

The  Huntingdon  Valley 
fox  pack  now  consists  of 
some  thirty-five  couples  of 
hounds,  chiefly  American 
bred,  although  a  few  are 
half-bred  English  hounds. 
The  Club  employs  an  Amer- 
ican huntsman  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  confine  the  pack 
chiefly  to  hounds  of 
American  blood.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fox  pack  there  is 
a  drag  pack  of  about  fifteen 
couples.  At  present  the 
hounds  are  under  the  joint 
mastershipof  Rodman V  an- 
amaker,  Jr.,  and  William  H. 
Mulford.  The  other  officers 
of  the  Club  are:  Joseph  W. 
Lippincott,  President;  Geo. 
W.  Elkins,  Jr.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Charles  C.  Walbridge, 
Secretary,  and  Richard  M. 
Mr.  wanamaker),  on  Plymouth  Rock  Cadwalader,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 
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Copied  from  a  Rokuaal  sketch  in 
the  "A.  U  C.  u(  Japanese  Art" 


Copy  of  a  Corot  from  "Great  Mas- 
tors  of  Landscape  Painting" 


From  "Picturesque  Selections  " — 
an  illustration  by  J.  D.  Harding 


Copied  from  a  print  by  Charles 
Woodbury 


AFLTI  STS*  TKEES 

AND 

CAKDEN  SPECIMENS 

BY  STANLEY  WHITE 

liiridscapc  Architect 

N  THE  belief  tli;it  we  are  suffering  too  much  these  days  from 
the  planting  of  the  regulation  fat,  puffy,  good  little  tree 
(like  Mrs.  Vesey  who  merely  sat  and  folded  and  unfolded 
In  i  dimpled  hands  and  "was  possessed  <>f  the  cardinal 
•Q*s^  ^qTn  virtues  and  counted  for  nothing"),  we  present  this  set  of 
i27lQ~&'*£**&  pictures  carefully  copied  from  the  pood  examples  of  famous 
artists  and  from  the  commonplace  examples  of  the  garden. 
The  intent  of  the  pictures  is  to  compare  the  characters  of  the  two  types  of 
trees  in  order  to  give  a  real  hasis  for  judgment  to  those  who  may  be  consider- 
ing the  selection  of  trees  to  he  planted. 

What  a  garden  specimen  really  is  seems  to  he  a  very  difficult  thing  to  ex- 
plain. Apparently  it  must  he  some  glorified  kind  of  a  tree  or  hush  with  such 
good  manners  and  tidy  nature  that  it  may  he  put  in  a  conspicuous  place  to 
cause  people  in  passing  to  stop  and  exclaim  in  raptures — "O,  how  beautiful! 
I  low  perfect!"  In  order  to  hold  such  a  coveted  position  in  the  garden  it  must 
be  totally  different  from  the  common  tree  (which  is  vulgar  and  sometimes  even 
slovenly)  and  of  course  it  must  be  very  expensive! 

On  the  other  hand  the  artist's  tree  may  be  anything  at  all  that  happens  to 
strike  the  artist's  fancy.  In  either  case  the  pictures  show  what  is  fairly  normal 
and  typical  of  the  different  types  mentioned,  the  extraordinary  or  freakish  of 
both  sorts  being  scrupulously  avoided  as  untrue  of  the  whole  class  they  are 
supposed  to  represent.  (I  speak  particularly  of  the  horticultural  "weeping" 
trees  and  other  monstrosities  and  of  the  half-dead,  picturesque  trees  of  the  ro- 
mantic artist.)  The  comparison  to  be  brought  to  attention  is  that  of  the  com- 
mon tree  of  the  fields  and  groves,  full  of  lines  of  character  and  throbbing  with 
life,  with  the  petted  specimen  plant  which  is  the  very  lap-dog  of  garden  society. 

The  criterion  forjudging  the  worth  of  a  tree  should  be  the  beauty  and  char- 
acter of  its  lines,  with  considerable  regard  naturally  for  the  position  it  is  to 
occupy.  The  basis  of  selection  should  be  not  so  much  what  kind  of  a  tree  or 
how  well  grown,  but  how  beautiful  in  its  lines  and  masses,  in  its  lights  and 
shadows,  and  how  fitting  to  its  position.  I  once  asked  a  grower  of  much  ex- 
perience why  people  would  not  plant  the  sassafras  more  extensively  on  account 
of  its  beautiful  lines  and  flaming  autumn  leaves  that  show  the  reds  and  yellows 
of  ripening  peaches.  He  said,  "They  don't  want  it;  it's  just  a  common  tree!" 
1  am  not  averse  to  planting  dressy  trees  for  formal  gardens.  They  have  their 
well-deserved  and  useful  places — inside  the  garden  wall  and  along  the  great 
boulevard.  But  I  am  against  using  them  for  every  place  and  purpose.  While 
we  do  not  want  freaks  and  decrepits  for  plant  companions,  let  us  have  trees 
sometimes  which  are  not  mere  dudes  and  dandies.  The  tendency  of  growers, 
naturally  enough,  is  to  get  such  perfection  that  the  different  individuals 
will  all  seem  to  be  perfect  and  consequently  all  the  same.  Of  course  it  would 
be  a  prodigious  and  foolhardy  task  to  make  an  effort  toward  producing  irregu- 
larities in  trees  by  artificial  methods,  but  that  is  not  what  I  am  arguing  for. 
My  appeal  is  for  a  little  more  feeling  for  the  tree  as  an  individual  of  character 
and  personality  rather  than  a  soldier  in  a  row.  Does  it  not  arouse  your  pity  to 
hear  that  "all  crooked  trees  are  discarded  and  burned,"  even  though  the 
martyrs  may  be  of  a  type  which  is  just  the  thing  for  leaning  over  a  pool  or 
lending  its  graceful  shadow  to  a  bald,  uninteresting  spot  on  the  lawn? 

In  the  illustrations  a  little  of  the  settings  of  the  trees  is  suggested  to  show 
the  intimacy  and  interdependence  of  the  two.  Something  in  the  surroundings 
usually  offsets  the  shifted  balance  of  the  tree  in  the  artists'  group.  And  there 
lies  the  key  to  the  whole  situation:  the  tree  and  the  setting  are  one  thing  and 
cannot  be  separated  without  injury  to  both.  The  garden  specimens  often  have 
no  setting,  unless  the  garden  is  designed  with  the  tree  as  a  part  of  the  scheme. 

The  use  of  the  natural  tree  in  the  landscape  is  worthy  of  study  and  difficult 
of  handling,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  pictures  will  help  to  show  up  ideals 
to  be  sought  for.  They  should  show  that  for  landscape  purposes  a  tree  is  a 
tree  for  its  decorative  value  regardless  of  its  fine  feathers  or  magnificent 
pedigree.  (A  characterization  of  the  artists'  trees  to  show  more  clearly  some  of 
the  points  of  difference,  will  be  found  on  page  64). 

Which  do  you  prefer  of  the  types  shown  in  the  pictures?  You  may  have 
either  for  your  garden,  depending  on  whether  you  send  in  an  order  by  mail  to 
the  grower  asking  for  the  best  specimen  possible  in  a  certain  variety,  or 
whether  you  go  in  person  to  the  nursery  and  select  just  such  a  tree  as  you  need 
for  your  particular  site  and  your  personal  taste. 


The  Norway  maple's  stately  regu- 
larily  ranks  it  first  as  a  dressy  tree 


The  silver  maple  differs  from  the 
above  only  in  kind  —not  degree 


'Poor  little  dumplings  that  are 
often  set  out  by  themselves  " 


Too  many  of  the  trees  planted  are 
as  straight  and  lifeless  as  bean  poles 


No  one  can  cavil  at  the  conical  per- 
fection of  the  hemlock— in  its  place 
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CHARACTER. 

IN  A 

SMALL  HOUSE 


he  n~Iome  of 
W  Frank  Arnold  Colby,  Architect 
Hartsdale,  N  Y. 

By  John  Taylor  Boyd,  JT 
Photographs  by  Mf  Colby  &  JV°  WGiihes 


The  terrace  door  of  the  living  room  and  the  flower  room 
bay  overlooking  the  garden 


j]HAT  really  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  realizing  the 
possibilities  of  the  small 
house  is  apparent  in  the 
home  designed  by  an  archi- 
tect for  himself  and  parents,  at  Harts- 
dale,  a  country-like  suburb  some  twenty 
miles  from  New  York.  Mr.  Colby  had 
nothing  unusual  to  start  with,  just  a  flat 
lot,  100  feet  on  the  street  and  running 
south  175  feet,  without  any  distinctive 
landscape  features  save  a  few  fine  trees 
near  the  sidewalk,  yet  on  it  a  truly  re- 
markable variety  of  interest  has  been  ob- 
tained without  discord  or  loss  of  simplicity 
of  effect. 

It  is  worth  noting  how  the  usual  faults 
were  avoided  in  the  setting  of  the  house; 
to  see  how,  by  a  skilful  contrast  in  space 
relations,  small,  narrow  rectangles  em- 
phasize the  largeness  of  the  lawn  in  front 
and  of  the  main  square  garden  in  the 
rear;  how  the  front  lawn  spreads  larger 
across  the  lot  because  it  is -unbroken  by 
gravel  paths  or  roadways,  these  being  pro- 
vided by  lines  of  stones  set  in  the  green- 
sward; and  how,  finally,  these  divisions  of 
plan  are  brought  out  in  a  relief  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  where 
every  form  and  spot  of  color  combines  in  a  series  of  pictures  at 
each  point  of  view.  All  this  with  a  serene  unity  and  gay  effect. 
Skilful  details  are  the  two  little  brick  terraces — the  tiny  hedge- 
rimmed  one  at  the  front  door  which  affords  a  touch  of  coziness 


Sketch  block  plan  of  the  100  x  175-foot  lot,  showing  how  skil 
fully  a  feeling  of  spaciousness  has  been  given  the  grounds 


The  front  door  opens  upon  a  tiny,  hedge-rimmed  terrace, 
which  gives  it  a  touch  of  privacy 

and  privacy  at  the  entrance,  and  the  one 
at  the  rear,  enclosed  by  a  primly  clipped 
hedge  and  shaded  by  a  row  of  small  trees 
overlooking  the  garden.  This  rear  ter- 
race is  one  of  the  most  successful  features 
of  the  whole  scheme  and  reminds  one  of 
those  sequestered  outdoor  lounging  places 
of  Europe  where  Americans  delight  to  idle 
away  pleasant  hours,  yet  which  they 
neglect  to  provide  for  themselves  at  home. 

Mr.  Colby's  house,  like  the  garden, 
continues  the  same  strain  of  variety  that 
is  never  allowed  to  become  discordant. 
The  danger  of  unsymmetrical  designs  is 
that  they  may  degenerate  into  a  jumble 
of  gables  and  projections  without  mean- 
ing, but  here  the  light  gray  walls  are  not 
too  cut  up  with  windows,  and  the  long, 
reddish  roof  dominates  the  shallow  sali- 
ents of  gables  and  dormers. 

On  the  main  floor  the  most  important 
rooms  are  strung  along  the  rear  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  southern  exposure 
and  the  garden  view.  Skilful  touches  of 
planning  are  the  tiny  latticed  flower  room 
separating  living  and  dining  room,  forming 
an  alcove  to  each;  and  the  vista  from  the 
front  door  across  the  living  room  into  the  flower  room  instead  of 
into  the  garden.  From  the  garden  entrance  of  the  living  room 
the  vista  centres  on  the  main  stairs.  But  these  technical  points, 
however  excellent,  do  not  reveal  the  real  value  of  Mr.  Colby's 
arrangement.    Instead  of  making  all  his  rooms  equally  important, 


The  street  front  (left)  and  the  garden  front.   Mr.  Colby  has  avoided  the  failing  jmetrical  designs  which  degenerate  into  a  meaningless  jumble  of  gables  and  projections. 

Here  the  walls  are  not  too  much  cut  up  wiih  •  <g  roof  dominates  the  shallow  salients  of  gables  and  dormers 
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In  the  dining  r<x>m,  cream  colored  moldings  on  the  putty  colored  wall 
Himul.ite  a  broad-paneled  cfTcct.  The  blue  of  the  blue  and  white  mantel 
tiles  is  re|>eated  in  the  draperies 


A  ti 


lutturd  llowrr  room  connects 
room  and  dining  room 


M  has  kept  all  but  one  of  them 
small,  including  the  stair  hall 
ami  ilininjj  room  —the  last  a 
charming  little  affair  decorated 
with  strip  panels — and  has  con- 
centrated his  main  efforts  on 
that  one.  the  living  room,  until 
with  its  outdoor  terrace,  its 
hold,  striking  features  of  im- 
mense fireplace  and  wide  bay 
window,  its  harmonious  decora- 
tion in  deep  rich  color,  it  tran- 
scends anything  usually  found 
in  a  small  house.  This  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  limitations  of  the 
small  house  and  made  the  most 
of  his  opportunities.  Incident- 
ally, the  living  room  is  27  feet 
long,  15  feet  wide  and  8  feet  6 
inches  high  to  the  top  of  the 
floor  beams. 

1  he  color  throughout  is  much 
varied  and  enriched  by  the  use 
of  stained  woodwork  in  living 
room,  stairs,  and  most  of  the 
doors,  instead  of  the  more  stereo- 
typed white  paint.  Birch  is 
used  in  all  the  stained  wood  in- 


The  beamed  living  room  with  its  immense  fireplace  and  broad  bay  window  transcends  any- 
thing ordinarily  found  in  a  small  house.  Looking  down  the  length  of  the  room  from  the 
(lower  room  door 


The  front  door  and  main  stairs.     The  stained 
birch  woodwork  looks  like  old  walnut 

eluding  much  of  the  furniture, 
which  was  designed  by  the 
owner.  The  only  exception  is 
the  ceiling  beams  in  the  living 
room;  these  are  simply  common 
spruce  floor  joists  more  widely 
spaced  than  usual  and  hand- 
planed  to  give  them  something 
of  the  character  of  old  hewn 
beams.  The  color  of  all  this 
woodwork  is  a  deep,  soft,  nut 
brown  much  like  walnut,  and  it 
forms  in  the  living  room  an  ad- 
mirable foil  for  the  gray  grass- 
cloth,  the  blues  and  reds  of  the 
hangings  and  furniture  cover- 
ings, the  glow  of  occasional 
metal  work,  and  for  the  great 
mantel,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  wood  painted  cream  gray  and 
blue,  crowned  by  the  gilded  dec- 
oration of  the  two  urchins  and 
shield.  Elsewhere  the  rooms  are 
painted  in  lighter,  gayer  tones. 

Altogether  it  is  remarkable 
how  this  little  village  plot  of  land 
teemswith  interest  and  reekswith 
good  things,  all  firmly  blended 
into  a  series  of  artistic  effects. 


ii 


The  tree  shaded  brick  terrace  at  the  rear,  overlooking  the  garden,  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful features  of  the  whole  scheme 


To  the  right  of  the  garden  a  small  concrete  garage,  architecturally  in  harmony  with  the  house, 
is  reached  by  a  straight  driveway  of  stepping  stones  sunk  in  the  turf 


WHAT  IS  A  DARJWIN  ? 

By-  Leonard  Barron 

Note  :  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  monographs  on  popular  garden  plants 
that  will  be  published  during  the  coming  year. 


HE  tulip  came  into  cul- 
tivation in  the  gardens 
of  western  Europe  by 
way  of  Turkey.  No 
"   "    wonder   its  glittering 
colors  enchanted  the  people  of  that 
corner  of  the  earth;  like  the  cohorts 

E  1  I     of  the  Assyrian,  these  flowers  are 

Bybioemen  with  white  ground         indeed  glittering,  not  in  purple  but 

in  scarlet  and  gold.  But  to-day, 
in  our  American  gardens  especially,  the  fancy  of  the  cultivator 
tends  toward  more  refined,  less  blatant  colorings.  Modern 
peoples  have  seemingly  developed  a  keener  sensibility  of  nervous 
response  in  color,  as  in  music  and  allied  arts.  And  our  flower 
lends  itself  wonderfully  to  the  newer  ideals. 

The  tulip  fancy  is  a  curious  illustration  of  complete  reversal 
of  standards;  in  the  beginning,  brilliant,  barbaric,  almost  garish, 
colorings  and  as  much  diversity  as  possible;  to-day,  ultra  refined 
self-tones  in  the  more  delicate  nuances.  Yet  these  modern 
favorites  are  not  new — on  the  contrary  they  are  very  old.  As  a 
matter  of  stern  fact,  the  kind  of  flower  that  our  predecessors 
esteemed  is  the  perfected  form  evolved  naturally  from  the  im- 
perfect breeder  (we  are  speaking  of  late  flowering  kinds,  it  is 
understood). 

Now  the  tulip  holds  within  itself  a  bewildering  characteristic, 
which  is  a  potent  lure  to  those  who  have  a  little  touch  of  the  gamb- 
ling spirit  in  their  makeup — and  that  includes  nearly  every  normal 
human  being.  If  you  sow  seeds  of  a  late  flowering  tulip  you  get 
a  motley  mixture  of  self-colored  flowers  as  the  result,  when  the 
bulbs  attain  their  flowering  size.  In 
this  form  these  self  colored  flowers  are 
known  as  "breeders,"  because  at  some 
time  or  other  in  their  existence  they 
will  "break"  or  "rectify."  That  is  to 
say,  the  bulb  that  has  hitherto  produced 
in  itself  and  its  offsets  the  same  self- 
colored  flower  that  it  had  in  the  be- 
ginning, will  suddenly  show  a  flower 
with  the  coloring  matter  rearranged  into 
a  more  or  less  elaborate  pattern  with 
white  or  yellow  ground.  Until  quite 
recently  these  latter  were  the  highly 
prized,  and  highly  priced,  forms  of  the 
tulip.  The  breeders  and  bybioemen 
and  Darwins  (merely  arbitrary  groups 
of  "unbroken"  tulips)  are  the  highly 
valued  types  to-day.  The  bybioe- 
men is  the  second  quality,  or  rather 
second  choice,  of  the  old  Dutch  tulip 
fanciers.  It  must  have  a  white  base 
with  some  shade  of  purple  marking. 
One  can  hardly  speak  of  tulip  fanciers 
without  straying  into  the  Dutch  tulip 
mania  of  1634-7,  less  than  a  hundred 
years  after  the  flower's  introduction  to 
Europe.  Its  influence  was  curious,  at 
least  in  the  after  effects.  When  the 
bubble  burst,  tulip  bulbs  were  a  drug 
on  the  market.  A  few  enthusiasts  kept 
things  going  among  themselves,  but  tu- 
lips were  relegated  to  the  background 
in  "polite"  gardens.  They  survived  in 
obscure  backyards  of  England,  of 
France,  of  Ireland,  perchance  here  and 
there  in  America — who  knows? 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  new  interest  awakened  among 
the  connoisseurs  of  Europe.  A  search 
was  begun  in  the  byways  and  cottage 


Rembrandt  or  broken  Darwin 


Darwin  tulips  are  breeders  with  no  trace  of  yellow 
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gardens.  Local  varieties  were  found 
here  and  there.  Nobody  knew  how 
they  came  nor  exactly  what  they 
were.  Hence  they  were  classified 
into  one  great  group  of  "Cottage" 
tulips — convenient,  but  meaning- 
less. Nobody  can  actually  define  a 
cottage  variety  except  by  proving 
that  it  is  not  a  florist's,  nor  an  early, 
nor  a  species.  Breeders  are  poten- 
tially cottage  or  florist's  tulips,  for,  as  explained  before,  they  will 
"break"  sooner  or  later,  but  not  all  the  individuals  of  a  given 
variety  at  one  time.  Now,  whereas  about  twenty  years  ago  these 
self  breeders  were  but  lightly  esteemed,  a  great  change  has  taken 
place,  owing  very  largely  to  the  heightened  appreciation  of  these 
things  by  American  gardeners.  The  breeder  is  now  the  most 
sought  for,  and  each  succeeding  year  sees  decided  advance  in 
price  of  the  more  approved  varieties. 

When  one  speaks  of  late  flowering  tulips  to  an  average  American, 
the  reply  will  usually  be,  "Oh  yes,  you  mean  Darwins."  Now, 
what  is  a  Darwin  tulip?  To  be  technically  exact,  it  is  a  strong 
growing  race  of  breeders  without  any  trace  of  yellow  base.  It  is 
really  important  to  emphasize  this,  since  there  is  a  tendency  in 
some  dealers'  catalogues  to  include  as  Darwins  varieties  that  do 
show  some  yellow  color.  It  is  the  very  absence  of  yellow  and  the 
wonderful  qualities  of  the  existing  colors  as  a  consequence  that 
compel  attention  to  this  race.  No  wonder  it  became  at  once 
popular,  and  carried  with  it  the  rejuvenescence  of  the  breeder 
type  in  general.    Just  how  these  Darwins  came  into  being  is  not 

positively  known.  We  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  late  Mr.  E.  H.  Krelage, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Dutch  bulb 
trade,  introduced  them  to  notice  in 
1889.  There  is  a  pretty  generally  ac- 
cepted understanding  in  the  craft,  how- 
ever, that  their  sponsor  discovered  them 
in  some  remote  part  of  northern  France. 
Mr.  Krelage  himself,  in  response  to  in- 
quiries, said:  "It  is  enough  that  we 
have  them."  That  was  eight  years  ago. 
The  name  was  arbitrarily  given  as  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
evolutionist,  for  in  this  sturdy  type  of 
tulip  was  seen  apparently  a  singular  in- 
stance of  special  selection.  Of  all  the 
hardy  bulbs  for  present  planting  nothing 
excels  the  Darwins  for  variety  of  colors 
that  are  adaptable  equally  to  garden 
massing  in  the  borders  and  for  interior 
decorations  as  cut  flowers,  or  grown 
in  pots.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
bulbs  may  remain  where  planted,  and 
if  the  foliage  be  not  cut  with  the  flowers 
they  will  endure  many  years  without 
any  further  attention. 

I  cannot  leave  my  subject  without 
reference  to  qne  more  section — the 
Rembrandts.  These  are  "broken"  or 
"rectified"  Darwins.  They,  of  course, 
cannot  have  any  yellow.  Rembrandts 
are  likely  to  crop  up  in  any  garden  grow- 
ing a  collection  of  Darwins — to  cite  only 
one  instance,  the  delightful  Clara  Butt 
(Darwin)  is  constantly  giving  forth  a 
poorly  broken  form  that  confuses  the 
ill-informed,  who  are  all  too  prone  to 
assert  that  the  dealer  has  not  "de- 
livered the  goods" — to  speak  in  the 
vernacular. 
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J«  'fts   -^^i    grown  l<  male  garden  spider 

li.nl  made  amongst  tin-  ptnci 

on  tin  previous  il.i\  night,  I  should  pcr- 
haps  .in  »i  li.ul  .11  n  veil  on  thr  scene  ;it 
midnight  i ust  .in  nIu-  w.in  completing  it  we 
considered  the  circumstance!  Favorable  for 
Carrying  out  .1  project  th.ir  we  had  long  had 
in  mind,  that  of  w  .itching  t  he  must  met  ion  of 
.1  spider's  geometrie.il  web  from  start  to 
faith. 

H\  r.nh  evening  the  storm  h.ul  passed, 

leaving  the  earth  Midden,  and  the  pine 
foliage  spat  kliin;  w  ith  innumerable  raindrops. 
Thunder  rumbled  all  around  while  the 
clouds  were  still  very  hea\  \  and  threatening, 
and  we  were  a  little  doubtful  if  the  weather 
would  permit  us  to  keep  our  vigil. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  spider 
lav  close  to  the  under  side  of  tin- 
branch  it  had  chosen  for  its 
home.  One  could  fancy  it  had 
foreseen  the  occurrence  of 
storms,  for  no  more  perfect 
shelter  could  be  imagined — the 
branch  keeping  off  direct  rain 
and  the  foliage  around  conduct- 
ing all  water  awa\  from  the 
spider. 

At  half  past  seven  o'clock,  at  eight  and 
half  past  eight,  when  we  visited  it  no  move- 
ment had  occurred,  and  it  appeared  as 
though  our  trouble  would  be  unrewarded. 
We  felt  certain,  however,  that  if  it  were 
likely  to  remain  tine  all  night  with  the  pros- 
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THE  WEAVINC  OF 
A  SPIDERS  WEB 

By  Frank  Cuttriss 

Photographs    Copyrighted  by  F.   R.  Hinkins  &  Son 


a  long  line  with  a  free  end,  tin  object  of 
which  soon  became  apparent,  for  in  a  few 
seconds  it  became  attached,  at  an  angle  of 
about  40  degrees,  to  foliage  on  the  lowei  l<  fi 
hand.  1 1  ere  the  inst  iiu  t  01  reason  of  the 
animal  especially  attested  our  attention,  as 
at  the  time  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
tight,  directly  in  line  with  the  position  se- 
lected for  the  web,  so  that  in  a  very  few 
seconds  the  floating  thread  streamed  out 
and  was  caught  as  described.  Practically 
from  no  other  point  than  that  chosen  by  the 
spider  for  setting  loose  this  line  could  the 
end  in  view  have  been  attained. 

We  now  conjectured  a  speedy  completion 
of  the  Structure,  mentally  allowing  about  an 
hour  for  the  work.  We  reckoned,  however, 
without  our  entertainer,  for  after  having 
done  a  certain  amount  of  groping  about 
among  rhe  foliage  in  the  vicinity,  the  net 
result  at  9:50  was  a  rough  framework,  two 
upper  and  two  lower  lines  radiating  from  a 
nebulous  sort  of  ring  which  was 
evidently  determined  upon  as 
the  centre  for  the  coming  web. 
The  architect  now  settled  her- 
self comfortably  at  the  junction, 
head  downward,  and  took  a 
long  rest.  Twenty  minutes 
elapsed  and  our  spinner  ap- 
peared suddenly  to  realize  that 
time  was  going  on,  and  set  to 
work  again,  until  at  10:27  p.  M. 
most  of  the  supports  were  fixed  and  nine  of 
the  radiating  lines  were  in  position.  The 
spider  now  ascended  to  the  nest  branch  and 
for  a  considerable  time  crept  about  amongst 
the  foliage.  At  11:10  P.M.  she  descended 
to  the  centre  and  remained  there,  head 


Numbered  diagram  indicating  the  order  in  which  the 
radial  threads  were  made 


Section  of  the  web,  show- 
ing the  viscid  globules 


The  tattered  structure  after 
a  day  in  wind  and  rain 


peer  of  a  fine  morning,  the  spider  would  appreciate  it,  and  by 
midnight  would  construct  a  new  web  for  the  morrow. 

Nine  o'clock  came,  and  although  the  clouds  were  as  dense  and 
Stormy  looking  as  ever,  we  decided  to  visit  our  friend  again  and  see 
what  she  thought  about  it.  This  time  we  were  rewarded,  for  just 
as  we  reached  the  spot  she  left  shelter,  came  out  to  the  tips  of  the 
foliage,  dropped  down  a  line  to  a  point  a  few  inches  below,  ascended 
about  to  midway,  turned  head  downward  and  remained  suspended 
for  about  fifteen  minutes;  she  then  ascended  to  her  nest  branch 
and  in  a  few  minutes  descended  to  a  branch  below;  five  seconds 
later  returning  to  her  original  position,  taking  up  the  line  with  her, 
so  that  at  9:25  p.  M.  practically  nothing  visible  had  been  done. 

Ten  minutes  later  she  again  emerged,  descended  to  a  branch  be- 
low and  made  fast  a  line  which  eventually  formed  two  of  the  per- 
pendicularly radiating  lines.  Ostensibly,  therefore,  the  spider 
commenced  the  real  business  of  making  her  web  at  9:35  P.  M. 
Next,  from  the  tips  of  the  foliage  of  her  nest  branch  she  let  loose 


down,  for  five  minutes;  at  11:15  sne  was  again  stirring,  until  at 
II  :37  the  right  hand  support  or  border  line  had  been  fixed,  as  well 
as  twenty-two  of  the  radial  threads.  The  twenty-seventh  radius 
was  fixed  at  12:03  a.  m.  after  which  the  spider  returned  to  the 
centre  and  remained  head  downward. 

In  every  case  where  I  say  rested  or  remained  in  centre  of  web,  or 
elsewhere,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  spider  did 
absolutely  nothing  during  the  time,  although  for  the  most  part  no 
movement  w  as  noticeable. 

At  12:30  A.  M.  the  last  of  the  thirty-one  radial  threads  was  in 
position,  the  accompanying  numbered  diagram  showing  at  a  glance 
the  order  in  which  they  w  ere  made.  A  short  space  of  time  following 
the  placing  of  each  radii  after  the  twenty-seventh  was  devoted  to 
netting  together  at  the  centre  and  fixing  roughl\r  concentric  threads 
over  larger  or  smaller  segments,  which  the  little  creature  accom- 
plished by  traveling  to  and  fro,  stopping  momentarily  to  fix  the 
thread  as  she  went,  the  greater  part  of  the  central  work  being  done 
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after  the  fixing  of  the  twenty-ninth  radial.  A  few  seconds  after 
this  the  spider  commenced  the  most  wonderful  of  the  many 
astonishing  features  of  geometric  web-spinning,  inasmuch  as  it 
demonstrates  foresight,  and  the  apparent  possession  by  the  spider 
of  reasoning  powers  which  enable  it  to  use  the  best  means  to  ac- 
complish the  end  in  view.    She  affixed  a  thread  near  the  right 


At  9  p.  m.  the  spider  left  her  shelter,  came  out  to  the  tips  of  the  foliage,  and  dropped  down  to 
a  point  a  few  inches  below 


At  12:03  a.  m.  the  twenty-seventh  radius  was  fixed,  after  which  the  spider  returned  to  the 
centre  and  remained  with  head  downward 


Foot  of  the  spider,  highly  magnified 

upper  centre,  then  by  supporting  herself  on  the  radial 
threads  and  working  toward  the  left,  she  carried  it  on 
— always  one  remove  back — in  a  beautiful  volute  of 
about  two  and  three  quarter  turns  which  was  com- 
pleted at  12:40  a.  m. 

The  objects  of  this  helical  line,  it  afterward  became 
evident,  were  to  keep  the  radiating  threads  properly 
taut  and  at  the  intended  distances  apart,  and  also  to 
act  to  some  extent  as  a  scaffold  for  the  construction  of 
the  concentric  portion  of  the  web. 

At  12:41  a.  M.  the  outermost  of  the  concentric 
threads  was  placed  by  the  spider  working  from  the  top 
toward  the  left;  upon  arriving  at  the  intended  limit  on 
the  right,  she  turned  about  and  commenced  the  second 
thread,  working  toward  the  left  by  way  of  the  bottom 
of  the  web. 

At  12:48  A.  M.  four  of  these  threads  had  been  fixed, 
the  spider  accomplishing  it  by  climbing  up  two  threads 
ahead,  descending  just  to  the  right  distance  from  the 
thread  last  fixed,  bending  her  abdomen  over  the  radius 
next  to  it,  making  a  decided  pause  and  with  the  spin- 
nerets getting  the  thread  (which  had  exuded  as  it 
proceeded)  fixed  at  exactly  the  right  spot,  and  holding 
the  section  just  fixed  with  the  hind  foot  on  that  side  so 
that  it  should  bear  the  strain  during  the  operation; 
then  up  the  next  radius  and  so  on,  over  and  over  again. 

Given  a  good  illumination  through  the  web,  the 
most  superficial  observer  would  by  this  time  have 
noticed  that  in  a  very  short  while  after  each  division  of  a 
concentric  was  fixed  it  changed  in  appearance  from  the 
finest  streak  of  reflected  light  to  an  apparently  stouter 
and  whiter  line,  and  would  recollect  that  none  of  the 
uter   lines — supports,    radii,  or  central    netting — 
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lines,  the  sin  (ccdinn  d;iy  being  calm  and  wiiliout  rain.  We  noli  -I 
these  I  acts  incident  ally  I  nit  would  consider  it  unwise  in  the  al>v  nc  <: 
ol  recurring  confirmatory  observations  to  attriluite  them  cither  to 
premonition  or  coincidence. 

A  vast  held  is  open  loi  research  in  this  direction,  and  it  would 
seem  that  only  the  fringe  of  tin  siihjcct  has  heen  touched. 


The  List  ol  the  thirty-one  rndinl  threads  wns  in  position  at  12:3(1.  muni  ol  the  central  work 
bring  done  nfler  thr  twrnly-ninlh 


The  spinnerets,  greatly  enlarged 

underwent  any  such  change.  Upon  closer  examina- 
tion and  magnification  this  would  be  found  to  be 
caused  by  the  running;  together  into  globules  of  a 
viscid  matter— the  result  probably  of  the  spider's  in- 
tentionally bringing  into  action  a  special  secretion. 
We  carefully  noted  the  time  elapsing  between  the 
fixing  of  a  thread  and  the  completion  of  the  studding 
with  viscid  globules,  and  found  it  in  every  case  to  be 
exactly  fifty  seconds. 

The  spider  now  kept  on  steadily  at  work,  the  only 
variation  in  her  movements  occurring  with  the  com- 
pletely circular  threads,  all  of  which  were  fixed  by  her 
working  in  one  direction  only  (from  left  to  right)  in- 
stead of  turning  about  as  at  the  end  of  an  incomplete 
circle  and  working  the  next  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Except  when  descending  on  a  line,  she  appeared  in 
every  case  to  draw  out  the  thread  from  her  spinnerets 
by  means  of  her  hind  feet  used  alternately,  while  the 
temporary  volute  or  helical  thread  was  cut  away,  ap- 
parently by  the  fore  feet,  as  the  spider  reached  it  in 
fixing  the  permanent  concentric  lines. 

At  i  :25  a.  M.  the  finishing  touch  was  given  to  one  of 
the  most  perfect  webs  I  have  seen,  and  the  little  wonder 
worker  glided  up  a  line  connected  with  the  intricate 
network  in  the  centre  and  took  up  her  position  to 
watch  and  wait  on  the  underside  of  the  branch,  the 
shelter  of  which  she  had  left  nearly  four  and  a  half 
hours  earlier. 

The  web  constructed  by  this  spider  on  the  previous 
night — preceding  the  storm — had  two  stay  lines  at- 
tached, one  on  either  side  near  the  centre,  which  were 
affixed  to  the  foliage  about  four  or  five  inches  away; 
but  the  web  which  we  saw  constructed  had  no  stay 


A  thread  affixed  near  the  right  upper  centre  was  carried  on  in  a  beautiful  volute  of  two  and 
three  quarter  turns  which  was  completed  at  12:40 


At  12:41  the  outermost  of  the  concentric  threads  was  placed,  the  spider  working  from  the  top  toward  the  left. 
By  12:48  four  of  these  threads  had  been  fixed 


Finished  at  1 :25  a.  m.— the  work  of  nearly  four  and  a  half  hours 


FR  OM  A 
COUNTUT  JV/NDOJV 


THE  TOUCH 

OF 

RED 


RED  IS  THE  MOST  insistent  and  aggressive  color  in 
nature.  Taken  in  the  mass  it  is  overpowering.  But 
Nature  is  a  skilful  artist;  she 
seldom  shows  it  in  the  mass. 

I  recall  a  motor  trip  through 
Rhode  Island  when  the  roadsides 
were  aflame  with  hosts  of  gorgeous  red  wood  lilies  (Lilium 
Philadelphicum) .  At  first  they  fairly  took  away  my  breath 
with  the  very  lavishness  of  their  barbaric  splendor,  but 
after  a  few  miles  of  them  I  found  my  eyes  seeking  the  blue 
of  the  sky  and  the  green  of  the  maples  for  relief. 

Last  July  I  chanced  upon  a  single  one  of  these  graceful 
^flowers  holding  up  its  blushing  face  like  a  solitary  Indian 
princess  in  our  alder  swamp.    It  was  like  the  sudden  flash 
of  some  beauty's  diamond.    I  gloated  over  it  as  a  prospector 
might  gloat  over  the  glint  of  gold  in  his  pan. 

I  recall  a  similar  sensation  when  I  once  came  unexpect- 
edly upon  a  cardinal  flower  (Lobelia  cardinalis)  amid  the 
dense  shrubbery  growing  along  a  trout  brook.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  draw  back  as  though  I  had  intruded  upon 
something  too  beautiful  for  mortals  to  gaze  upon  and  live. 

That  is  the  way  I  like  to  find  red  in  nature,  and  when  I 
make  my  ideal  garden  I  am  going  to  thin  out  my  red  flowers 
until  so  few  remain  amid  the  greens  and  whites  and  blues 
and  yellows  that  their  value  will  be  enhanced  by  their  rarity. 

In  my  rambles  through  the  woods  I  have  learned  to  look 
for  nature's  rare  flashes  of  red  as  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries of  the  day — the  pair  of  red-shouldered  blackbirds 
springing  up  from  the  path — the  maple  sapling  in  the  swamp 
turned  scarlet  while  the  rest  of  the  woods  are  yet  green. 
I  believe  I  would  rather  glimpse  the  sudden  flare  of  a 
scarlet  tanager  darting  among  the  pines  than  come  upon  a 
whole  colony  of  flamingoes.  And  would  our  Christmas 
holly  be  half  so  decorative  and  symbolic  if  the  berries 
were  as  big  as  the  leaves  ? 

WHEN  WE  FIRST  BUY  a  place  in  the  country,  our  fancy 
turns  as  automatically  and  lightly  to  thoughts  of  chickens 
as  the  poet  would  insist  upon  its  veer- 
r  ing  toward  more  romantic  realms  of 

'r^t  '  the  mind  during  the  vernal  season  of 

year  and  life.  Well  we  remember 
those  years  when  the  fit  was  on  us.  There  are  certain 
episodes  which  stand  out  with  glaring  distinctness — for 
instance,  the  night  we  undertook  to  kill  old  Poppycock, 
the  first  of  our  little  brood  to  grace  the  Sunday  board. 
Even  at  this  remote  date,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
speak  of  that  struggle,  but  there  still  ring  in  our  ears  the 
wails  called  forth  from  hearts  (avowedly)  more  tender 
than  ours.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  we  shall  ever  forget  the 
two  nights  that  we  sat  up  with  the  first  hundred  chicks 
hatched  by  the  new  incubator,  lest  the  maternal  oil  lamp 
— such  was  the  unenlightened  age — should  wax  too  ardent, 
and  broil  prematurely  our  hundred  fond  hopes.  Nor  the 
day  we  sauntered  down  to  the  station  in  regal  attire,  to 
greet  incoming  urban  friends,  thinking  all  the  way  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  yokels  were  not  used  to  seeing 
Solomon  thus  arrayed,  they  might  curb  their  risibles  to  a 
more  seemly  extent,  when  an  involuntary  turning  of  the 
head  disclosed  the  fact  that  we  were  the  unwitting  drum 
major  of  a  little  procession  numbering  some  thirteen  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  who  through  a  careless  coincidence  had  found 
it  possible  and  tempting  thus  to  sally  forth. 


CHICKENS— 

A 

RETROSPECT 


LIFE 
AND  ITS 
LIVING 


The  last  straw  did  not  fall  upon  our  tired  back  until 
a  quite  halcyon  period  of  prosperity  had  been  reached.  A 
Southern  lady,  with  charming  smile  and  all  too  taking  ways, 
told  us  that  she  could  use  all  the  eggs  which  we  did  not 
need  for  our  immediate  consumption.  So  she  did  for  some 
six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  decamped  as  the 
Arabs  for  parts  unknown,  evincing  for  the  by  this  time 
monumental  bill  an  unconcern  which  was  nothing  short 
of  sublime.  All  the  combined  joys  of  ownership,  even  that 
subtle  something  which  made  "these  eggs  certainly  taste 
very  different  from  those  we  have  been  buying  of  Jones," 
could  not  compensate  for  blows  like  these  we  have  cited, 
and  others  numerous,  but  somewhat  dimmed  by  the  passing 
of  time.  So  poultry  took  its  place  in  the  limbo  of  worn  out 
fads  and  foibles,  and  Jones's  eggs  came  to  acquire  the  flavor 
which  for  a  while  we  doubted  that  any  but  ours  could  pos- 
sess.- 

PHILOSOPHERS  pretty  generally  agree  that  it  is  not  so 
much  what  you  get  out  of  life  that  counts  as  it  is  the  quality 
of  the  fortitude  that  you  bring  to  its 
living.  Kipling  has  nobly  embodied  this 
ideal  in  one  of  his  later  poems.  Henley 
had  the  same  thought  in  mind  when  he 
glorified  himself  for  refusing  to  bow  his  head  under  the 
bludgeonings  of  fate.  It  is  the  struggle  to  rise  and  not 
the  mere  obvious  victory  that  is  the  vital  matter.  The 
man  who  has  persevered  in  the  course  that  seems  to  him 
good  and  right,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  wins  the  ultimate 
victory,  no  matter  what  the  material  outcome  of  his  fight. 

It  takes  a  fine  degree  of  courage  to  persevere  in  a  pre- 
determined course  when  all  things  animate  and  inanimate 
seem  maliciously  bent  on  diverting  us  from  our  end.  Yet 
if  we  need  inspiration  in  persistence,  we  have  only  to  turn 
to  Nature  in  her  most  commonplace  functions.  You  may 
tread  on  her,  you  may  seemingly  overwhelm  her,  but 
never  for  an  instant  does  she  relax  the  struggle  to  get  back 
into  her  appointed  course. 

Throw  a  great  steel  girder  on  a  plot  of  grass  and  leave  it. 
Slowly,  patiently,  but  inexorably  nature  will  devour  it 
with  rust  and  corrosion  until  in  the  fulness  of  time  it  be- 
comes but  a  streak  of  dust,  through  which  the  grass  will 
push  its  way  back  into  the  sunlight  and  air  toward  which 
it  has  been  struggling  all  the  time. 

Tread  a  path  across  a  field;  beat  it  down  until  its  surface 
is  hard  as  adamant.  But  see  how  the  grasses  on  either 
side  keep  stealing  back  into  the  bare  area  of  the  pathway. 
Leave  your  man-made  right  of  way  untrodden  for  six 
months  and  the  tender  grass,  so  easily  crushed,  so  seemingly 
powerless,  will  break  its  way  through  the  stone-hard  sur- 
face of  the  path,  reclaiming  what  it  considers  its  own. 

Break  a  road  through  the  forest;  metal  it  a  foot  deep 
and  round  it  to  shed  water  and  resist  the  elements.  Leave 
it  for  a  few  brief  months  untended  and  see  how  Nature 
slowly,  gently,  but  resistlessly  sets  out  to  redeem  her  own. 
Soon,  through  the  very  centre  of  your  close-packed  stone 
the  seedlings  of  the  forest  will  be  thrusting  and  shouldering 
their  sturdy  way. 

To  his  "Go  to  the  ant  thou  sluggard,"  the  sacred  chroni- 
cler might  have  added  a  "Go  to  Nature  thou  faint  heart 
and  lacking  in  persistence."  As  an  inspiration  in  change- 
less, purposeful  determination  the  good  brown  mother  of 
us  all  is  supreme. 
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Show  nut  excellent  h.m  llm*  lor  i.  r  >, ,■  I  jinun  U  1  h.  I.  in  .  hi.  i  .  .  >n .  t .  ( ■  „  .  <  •■!»  I  a  it  d  An  ilii.  k  live  h-ncr  with  battened  board  base  up  to  a  height  of  three  feet,  and  latticed  top, 
hock  art  edgewise,  and  surmounted  by  alternate  wide  an  I  narrow  boards,  giving  a  paneled  elfei  (  the  two  portions  combining;  to  make  a  fence  four  feet  six  inches  high 


CAKDEN 
FENCES 
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Another  type  of  solid  base 
fence,  with  latticed  top  sec- 
tion having  diamond  shaped 
openings.  The  base  is  of 
tongued  and  grooved  boards, 
the  lattice  of  lath 


An  elaborate  fence  which 
fills  the  double  role  of  enclos- 
ing the  garden  and  at  the  same 
time  serving  as  a  support  for 
the  tennis  court  netting  (court 
at  the  right) 


mm 


A  white  fence  of  unusual  design,  especially  suited  to  an  interesting  use  of  vines 


A  simple  but  effective  five-foot  fence— an  excellent  background 
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BELIEVE  that  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
has  a  good  deal  to  answer  for  in  per- 
petuating the  popular  prejudice  against 
the  noble  bloodhound.    Long  after  the 
Civil  War,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  shows 
widely  advertised  the  ferocity  and  blood- 
thirsty character  of  a  breed  that  was  used  to 
track  fugitive  slaves  to  their  doom.    I  myself 
have  thriled  at  the  spectacle  of  a  pack  of  red- 
eyed  beasts  pursuing  the  hapless  Eliza  across 
the  ice.    It  mattered  not  that  the  theatrical 
bloodhound  was  any  kind  of  big,  ugly-look- 
ing dog  that  could  be  secured  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  called  a  bloodhound  and  was  adver- 
tised as  man-killing,  and  so  I,  like  most 
others  of  my  generation,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eration which   lived  during  slavery  days, 
grew  up  with  the  notion  that  the  bloodhound 
w  as  the  savage  outlaw  of  the  canine  race. 
It  is  this  tradition,  aided  by  the  blood- 
hound's extraordinary  appearance,  that  has 
kept  people  afraid  of  one  of  the  gentlest  and 
most  useful  breeds  we  have. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  soTcalled  bloodhounds 
were  used  in  slavery  days  to  trail  fugitives, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  ferocity.  Cruel 
masters  trained  them  to  bloodthirsty  deeds, 
and  their  reputation  was  doubtless  enhanced 
for  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  suscep- 
tible, and  superstitious  negroes — an  evil  rep- 
utation that  has  not  yet  been  outlived  by 
a  breed  which  never  deserved  it.  For  our 
bloodhound  is  not  the  same  dog  at  all.  The 
brute  of  slavery  days  was  not  our  English 
bloodhound,  but  usually  a  cross  of  foxhound 
with  the  Cuban  bloodhound  or  Cuban  mas- 
tiff, and  an  ugly  mongrel  he  was.  Our 
bloodhound  is  also  a  man-trailer,  or  may 
be  trained  as  such,  but  there  is  this  differ- 
ence: the  slave-tracker  is  said  to  have 
been  ever  ready  to  tear  his  victim  limb 
from  limb,  while  the  modern  working 
bloodhound  does  not  attack  his  quarry 
when  run  to  bay. 

The    so-called    Cuban  bloodhound 
which  was  used   in  Jamaica  and  the 
Southern  States,  was  a  powerful  dog, 
and  often  of  remarkable  intelligence,  but 
he  was  not  a  bloodhound  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.    He  probably  pos- 
sessed less  hound  than  mastiff  blood, 
with  perhaps  an  infueion  of  bulldog.    He  was  of 
Spanish  descent  and  possibly  could  trace  his  an- 
cestry to  the  dogs  used  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

The  English  bloodhound,  as  we  know  it  to-day, 
is  a  breed  of  comparatively  modern  development, 
albeit  with  an  ancient  lineage.  A  dog  of  this 
type  was  bred  by  the  Gauls  in  the  eighth  century. 
The  English  breed  is  said  to  have  descended  from 
the  St.  Hubert  hounds  of  the  Ardennes  in  France. 
The  direct  progenitors,  sometimes  called  Flemish 
hounds,  were  black-and-tan  hunting  hounds 
famous  for  their  powers  of  scent  and  their  cour- 
age, which  were  used  for  hunting  the  wild  boar, 
bear,  lynx,  and  other  big  game  of  central  Europe. 
They  were  celebrated  for  their  ability  to  follow 
a  colder,  lighter  scent  than  any  other  breed,  and 
to  follow  a  trail  persistently  and  un- 
erringly. 

The  bloodhound's  name  appears 
in  many  ballads  of  feudal  days,  and 
he  was  apparently  much  used  by 
chieftains  on  both  sides  of  the 
English-Scottish  border.  He  was 
then  known  as  a  sleuth-hound. 
Bloodhounds  were  also  used  in  the 
French  wars  of  Henry  VIII.  Later, 
when  the  border  warfare  was  at  an 
end,  the  bloodhound  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  gentry,  and 
was  used  against  poachers  and  deer 
and  cattle  lifters.  The  English  used 
bloodhounds  in  Egypt  years  ago  for 
trailing  smugglers  of  hasheesh. 

This  dog  was  undoubtedly  a  more 
desirable  creature  than  the  Spanish 
or  Cuban  variety,  but  it  was  not  until 
some  fifty  years  ago  that  the  refine- 
ment of  the  breed  began  in  either 
England  or  the  United  States.  The 
bloodhound  first  appeared  in  English 
shows  about  i860.   Later  Mr.  Edwin 


A  typical  head.  Ch.  Blackfriar,  owned  by 
Mr.  Roger  D.  Williams 
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Brough  of  Scarborough  took  up  the  breed  and 
rendered  great  service  in  standardizing  it. 

Our  first  good  American  dogs  were  developed 
from  a  strain  found  in  Maryland  and  southern 
Pennsylvania  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Then 
Mr.  J.  L.  Winchell,  cooperating  with  Mr.  Brough, 
brought  over  some  good  ones  from  England. 
Since  then,  though  the  breed  has  never  become 
popular  here,  we  have  had  plenty  of  good  breeding 
stock  and  some  first-rate  individuals. 

One  sometimes  sees  advertised  for  sale  Rus- 
sian, Siberian,  Cuban,  and  American  blood- 
hounds, but  they  are  mostly  mongrels.  The  so- 
called  American  bloodhound  is  usually  a  Southern 
dog,  possibly  the  descendent  of  the  slave-hunter, 
with  a  good  deal  of  foxhound  or  coonhound  in 
him.    But  the  English  bloodhound  is  the  accepted 


Mr.  E.  C.  Musgrave  and  his  working  bloodhounds 
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type,  the  only  one  that  has  been  bred  consistently,  and 
the  only  one  recognized  as  a  breed  by  the  American 
Kennel  Club.  Not  all  English  bloodhounds  advertised 
as  such  are  true  to  type,  though  they  may 
be  trained  to  usefulness,  and  it  is  always 
wise  to  purchase  from  kennels  with  unblem- 
ished records  for  regularity  in  breeding.  The 
true  English  bloodhound  is  the  kind  we  see 
in  the  best  shows,  of  which  Miss  Amy  Bon- 
ham's  Roar  Uproar  is  an  excellent  example. 
It  is  rather  a  pity  that  the  fanciers  have  not 
taken  up  the  breed  more  generally,  so  that 
the  public  might  become  more  familiar  with 
the  best  type. 

The  standard  calls  for  a  powerful,  rather 
thick-set  dog  of  a  distinctly  hound  type. 
Dogs  should  average  90  pounds  in  weight 
and  stand  26  inches  high  at  the  shoulder; 
bitches,  80  pounds  and  24  inches.  Larger 
dogs  are  acceptable  and  desirable,  100 
pounds  being  common. 

In  judging,  one  third  of  the  points  are  de- 
voted to  the  head.  The  skull  should  be 
narrow  and  at  least  twelve  inches  long,  with 
a  decided  occipital  peak.  The  eyes  are 
deep-set,  varying  from  hazel  to  yellow  in 
color,  and  showing  the  haws.  The  ears  are 
thin,  soft,  set  low,  and  extremely  long.  The 
skin  is  loose,  lying  in  folds  and  ridges  on  the 
forehead  and  sides  ef  the  face.  Long,  pen- 
dant lips  and  a  heavy  dewlap  complete  a 
remarkable  picture.  The  expression  is  noble, 
dignified,  and  solemn,  suggesting  infinite 
wisdom  and  experience,  with  lines  of  care  on 
the  brow. 

The  body  is  muscular  and  comparatively 
heavy,  the  legs  stout  and  rather  short.  The 
gait,  however,  should  be  elastic  and  free. 
The  skin  is  thin  and  loose,  the  coat  short, 
and  the  colors  black  and  tan,  red  and 
tan,  and  tawny,  with  sometimes  a  little 
white  showing. 

The  modern  dog,  like  his  ancestors,  is 
persistent,  keen  scented,  and  a  wonder- 
ful  trailer.    In  disposition  and  char- 
acter, however,  he  is  quite  the  opposite 
of  the  old  slave-hunter.    The  well  bred 
English  bloodhound  is  neither  aggressive 
nor  quarrelsome.    He  is  intelligent,  do- 
cile, affectionate — even  shy.    As  a  com- 
panion he  is  gentle  and  reliable.  His 
appearance  and  reputation  are  enough  to  make 
him  a  good  watchdog.    Tramps  and  thieves  do 
not  linger  about  a  home  where  there  is  a  blood- 
hound. 

The  English  bloodhound  is  comparatively  easy 
to  breed,  but  has  a  reputation  for  a  delicate  con- 
stitution in  spite  of  his  apparent  sturdiness.  He 
is  said  to  be  especially  susceptible  to  distemper. 
In  the  matter  of  health,  I  have  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  E.  C.  Musgrave,  a  breeder  of  Fairmont,  W. 
Va.,  who  writes  as  follows: 

"I  have  had  ten  years  of  actual  criminal  work 
with   bloodhounds,    and    consider  the  English 
bloodhound  the  best  breed  on  earth.    They  are 
the  best  trailers  and  the  most  sensible  dogs. 
They  are  healthy  and  usually  large,  but  no  man 
can  expect  to  have  healthy  dogs  if  he  does  not 
give  them  plenty  of  exercise  at  least 
twice  a  week.    Don't  let  them  get 
too  fat.    Don't  feed  too  much  raw 
meat  in  the  hot  weather,  or  they 
may  get  indigestion  and  skin  trouble. 
Once  a  week  is  enough  for  meat  in 
summer,  and   it  should  be  cooked. 
Their  houses  should  be  high  and 
dry;  a  damp  place  may  give  them 
lung  trouble,  for  which  there  is  no 
cure.    In  hot  weather  keep  sulphur 
in  their  water,  and  give  plenty  of 
water  at  all  times.    When  the  female 
is  in  whelp,  work  her  right  along 
every  week;  it  is  better  for  her  and 
for  the  puppies  as  well." 

Apart  from  the  show  dog  and  the 
companion,  there  is  the  working 
bloodhound,  which  may  be  just  as 
reliable  and  harmless  if  properly 
trained,  but  which  may  do  yeoman's 
service  in  the  traditional  profession 
of  sleuth.  Many  sheriffs  in  this 
country,  particularly  in  the  South 
and  West,  own  a  brace  of  trained 
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Red  Pant  hot. 


during  the  im*i  livr  years  famous  in  Ihr  W«t  an  a  detective  and  trailer. 
Bred  by  Mr  J  L.  Winchell  and  recently  ImhikIiI  hark  liy  lum 


Mr.  M.  A.  Watson's  bloodhounds.  Dr.  Dick   (in  foreground)  and  Villa  Ouorn.  with  Uaby 
Watson  wliom  l>r  Dic  k  (ound  whin  the  i  luld  was  lost  in  a  fo« 


bloodhounds  i"i  trailing  cnminal*,  lost  children, 
etc.  I  he  nu  rt-  fact  th.it  they  .in  owned  in  .1 
community  is  .t  fjte.it  deterrent  to  crime.  I  heir 
training  must  he  thorough,  and  it  is  .1  task  lor 
an  experienced  handler. 

The  stories  of  the  exploits  of  work  inn  blood- 
hounds are  not  all  fiction  by  any  means,  though 
thev  often  read  like  romance.  A  number  of 
authentic  accounts  of  their  prowess  have  lately 
come  to  my  attention  which  have  increased  my 
respect  tor  the  breed. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  stories  comes  from 
Mr  M.  A.  Watson  of  Lucerne  Valley,  Cal.,  who 
has  bred  and  trained  bloodhounds  lot  .1  numbei  ol 
years,  and  whose  dogs  have  frequently  been  used 
with  success  by  the  sheriffs  of  near-by  counties. 
In  the  end  Mr.  Watson  had  good  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  his  hobby.  The  following  account, 
clipped  from  a  California  newspaper,  describes  so 
vividly  the  exploit  of  the  old  dog  Dr.  Dick,  that  I 
reprint  it  in  full: 

Death  reached  out  a  skinny  claw  this  morning  and 
grasped  for  B.iln  Watson,  onlv  child  of  \l  V  Watson, 
who  lives  near  Redondo  Beach. 

Between  the  baby  and  fatal  injury  stood  nothing  hut 
a  dog,  a  ferocious,  man-hating  bloodhound. 

Early  to-day  the  Watson  baby  wandered  away  into 
the  dense  hank  of  sea  fog  which  clammily  clung  to  the 
heights  above  Redondo.  When  Mrs.  Watson  noted 
its  absence  she  nearly  collapsed  with  fright.  She  knew 
of  the  main  cliffs  and  pitfalls  around  the  house,  and  had 
a  vision  of  the  little  one  tumbling  over  some  precipice, 
hurtling  headlong  to  its  death,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
no  way  to  save  it. 

Then  she  thought  of  the  bloodhounds  in  the  kennels 
near  the  house.  They  had  been  raised  and  trained  by 
her  husband  to  hunt  fleeing  murderers  and  felons.  Few- 
men  dared  to  approach  them.  She  remembered  that 
the  baby  had  often  toddled  up  to  them,  pulled  their 
tails  and  jerked  their  ears,  with- 
out receiving  any  injury.  On 
the  contrary,  the  great  brutes 
had  often  favored  the  child  with 
huge  canine  smiles. 

In  a  moment  the  mother 
was  in  among  the  dogs.  Slipping 
a  leash  over  the  head  of  the  big- 
gest, she  led  him  to  the  house  and 
made  him  smell  of  some  ot  the 
baby's  garments.  The  blood- 
hound understood.  He  circled 
rapidly  around  the  house,  the 
woman  clinging  desperately  to 
the  leash.  Then,  with  a  weird 
baying  whine,  he  sped  into  the 
bank  of  fog.  the  woman  still 
clinging  to  the  strap  and  running 
behind  him.  Straight  as  an 
arrow  he  galloped  through  the 
mist,  pendulous  chops  grazing 
the  ground,  nose  to  earth — a 
gaunt,  disquieting  figure. 

Many  times  Mrs.  Watson 
was  on  the  point  of  releasing  her 
hold  on  the  taut  leash  as  the 
bloodhound  increased  his  pace. 
But  mother  love  gave  her 
strength.    She  kept  up. 

On  the  edge  of  a  precipice  the 


bloodhound  stopped,  swerved,  and  suddenly  darted 
away  to  the  right.  The  leash  flew  from  Mrs.  Wat- 
son's hand,  hearing  the  worst,  she  staggered  afrer 
the  man-hunter,  and  as  she  tottered  on,  he  came  back 
M  DM  her,  holding  the  wandering  habv  gingerly  by 
the  skirt.  He  had  plucked  it  from  the  very  brink  of 
the  cliff,  snatched  it  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

Mack  at  the  house  he  trotted  in  among  the  other 
bloodhounds.  I  hev  clustered  around  him,  sniffing  and 
evidently  trying  to  figure  out  where  he  had  been.  With 
a  bored  manner  and  a  sleepily  drooping  eyelid  he  should- 
ered them  aside,  strolled  to  his  kennel,  curled  up,  and 
went  to  sleep. 

Stories  not  infrequently  appear  of  sensational 
captures  of  criminals  by  bloodhound  trailers.  A 
recent  instance  was  that  of  a  brace  owned  by 
Mr.  H.  (J.  Strumpfer  of  Springtield,  111.,  which 


Cinnamon  Squaw,  a  four-year-old  trailer  that  is  hard  to  beat. 
Owned  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Ward 


The  accepted  type  of  bloodhound.  Roar  Uproar,  owned  by  Miss  Amy 
L.  Bonham.   First  in  the  last  New  York  Show 


caught  two  desperate  negro  murderers  and  ex- 
convitts  at  I  aylorville,  III. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Winchell  of  Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  sends  me 
a  picture  of  his  famous  dog  Red  I'anther  which, 
after  numerous  exploits  in  the  West,  has  been 
bought  back  by  Mr.  Winchell.  "His  sense  of 
smell  is  so  acute,"  writes  his  owner,  "and  he  is  so 
carefully  trained  that  he  has  followed  a  trail  from 
a  wagon  and  has  taken  a  criminal  on  a  trail  nearly 
three  days  old.  He  has  been  shot  twice  in  fights 
and  arrests  in  the  West." 

I  cannot  recount  all  the  adventures  of  Red 
I'anther.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Winchell  and  was 
sold  when  three  months  old  to  Carl  Moore,  sheriff 
of  Cloud  County,  Kansas.  Mr.  Moore's  deputy, 
Mr.  Swafford,  trained  and  worked  the  dog,  and 
they  became  close  pals.  In  five  years  they 
solved  an  extraordinary  number  of  criminal 
mysteries  rogether.  To  avoid  poisoning,  Red 
I'anther  was  trained  to  accept  food  from  the 
hand  of  but  one  man. 

Since  Red  I'anther  returned  to  V  ermont  he  has 
been  used  effectively  several  times.  Once  in  the 
Adirondacks  he  followed  the  trail  of  a  nine-year- 
old  boy  from  camp  to  the  lake  where  his  drowned 
body  was  found.  On  another  occasion  Rachel 
Hitchcock,  the  fourteen-year-old  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Preston  Hitchcock  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  strayed  from  the  family's  summer  cottage 
at  Lake  Bomoseen,  Vt.,  and  was  lost  on  Bird 
Mountain,  twelve  miles  away.  Red  I'anther  wa> 
summoned  and  was  allowed  to  smell  of  the  towel 
the  girl  had  used  that  morning.  He  found  the 
trail  at  the  postoffice  in  Hydeville  and  from  that 
point  he  never  hesitated.  He  ran  ten  miles  in 
two  hours,  following  the  trail  in  spite  of  discon- 
certing automobiles  and  crowds  on  foot,  through 
the  streets  of  three  villages, 
at  times  in  the  fields  and 
country  roads,  straight  from 
Castieton  to  Bird  Mountain, 
finding  the  child  weak  and 
dazed,  in  the  dark  of  night. 

A  dog  that  can  do  things 
like  that  certainly  deserves  a 
better  reputation  than  men 
have  generally  accorded  the 
bloodhound. 

It  must  be  admitted  that 
some  of  the  most  effective 
trailers  are  dogs  whose  dis- 
positions could  not  honestly 
be  commended;  some  of  them 
are  quite  intolerant  of  any 
stranger.  But  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  training  rather  than 
breed.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
raise  a  well  born  bloodhound 
puppy  so  that  he  will  become 
as  quiet  and  reliable  as  any  dog 
on  earth,  which  would  seem 
to  prove  that  the  breed's  true 
predilections  are  toward  gen- 
tleness rather  than  ferocity. 


A  NEW  IDEA 
IN  CLASS- 
ENCLOSED 
POFLCHES 


0  FAR  as  the  returns  from 
all  outlying  districts 
show,  there  are  but  two 
drawbacks  to  the  sun- 
room  or  glass-enclosed 
porch.  One  of  these  is 
the  inconvenience — to  put  it  as  mildly 
as  possible — of  taking  out  the  glazed 
sash  when  spring  comes  and  replacing 
them  with  screens.  These  sash  then 
have  to  be  stored  away  in  cellar  or 
attic  or  woodshed  until  fall  comes,  and 
with  it  the  carpenter  and  painter  and 
glazier  to  repair  the  damage  that  the 
handling  of  heavy  glazed  sash  neces- 
sarily entails. 

The  other  drawback  to  the  sunroom 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  got  to 
heat  it  artificially,  and  for  such  an 
exposed  and  extensively  glazed  en- 
closure the  coils  of  steam  or  hot  water 
pipes  are  necessarily  large,  unsightly, 
and  in  the  way. 

Mr.  Church's  home  has  a  sunroom 
in  which  both  of  these  troubles  have 
been  very  cleverly  avoided  by  Mr. 
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Walker,  the  architect.  The  sash  are 
never  taken  out  of  the  frames,  but,  in- 
stead, slide  up  into  pockets  inside  the 
wall  until  only  one  row  of  panes  re- 
mains in  view.  They  are  hung  with 
weights,  pulleys,  and  cords,  just  as  an 
ordinary  window  is  hung. 

Not  only  is  the  awkward  storage 
problem  solved  in  this  way,  but  the 
scheme  enables  one  to  ventilate  the 
room  thoroughly  at  any  time,  or  to 
protect  its  floor  and  furniture  from 
damage  by  sudden  storms.  The 
screens  are  put  up  on  the  outside  each 
spring,  just  as  with  all  the  other 
windows  and  doors. 

The  lower  photograph  shows  how 
the  heating  pipes  have  been  made  in- 
conspicuous and  scarcely  less  efficient, 
merely  by  keeping  them  under  a  broad 
sill  and  behind  a  grille.  A  grille  of 
very  coarse  mesh,  so  to  speak,  such 
as  this  one,  permits  the  passage  of  heat 
more  readily  than  one  with  small  open- 
ings, yet  is  little  less  effective  in  keep- 
ing the  coils  inconspicuous. 


In  outward  appearence  the  sunroom  is  not  the  accepted  type  of  glass-enclosed  porch,  but 
rather  an  integral  part  of  the  house  design 
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First  floor  plan,  show- 
ing location  of  the  sol- 
arium with  reference  to 
the  living  room.  The 
two  form  practically 
one  huce  room 


The  best  thing  about 
this  sunroom  is  that  the 
transition  from  glass  to 
screen,  and  back  again, 
does  not  mean  a  semi- 
annual devastating  up- 
heaval.    The   sash  are 


On  the  second  floor 
the  space  above  the 
sunroom  provides  two 
of  the  bedrooms  with 
spacious  sleeping 
porches 


never  taken  out  of  their 
frames,  but  slide  up 
into  pockets  in  the  wall; 
and  the  screens  are  put 
up  on  the  outside  each 
spring  as  with  ordinary 
windows 
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HERE  i*  an  interesting 
storv  to  be  told  .1  In  nit 
Gerald  St.inln  Lat'l 
garden.  One  would  hi 
disappointed,  iMii  ii 

smtt'ul.  if  tlir  author  of 

"Crowds"  and  "We"  li.ul  .1  common- 
pUn  garden.  Very  properlj  his  is 
not  .in  ordinary  garden  mt.nt.sonu- 
people  do  not  think  tli.it  if  is  .1  garden 
.it  .ill.    It  h  is  tew  flowrrs,  hut  1  s  ru  h 

in  its  stimK  \  n  puns  .uul  tnut  im  ; 

popl.its,  it  h.niks  .'t  Mini  tit n.  its 
(treat  clumps  of  barbel  1  \  It  is  .in  in- 
Svidualiat  s  garden,  with  .1  rebellious 
lawn  th.it  ti  tus.  v  to  hr  tolled  out  .uul 
dose  cropped,  uul  walks  uul  a  drive- 
w.i\  in  which  tin  ui  .i-s  indcpcndi  ntl\ 
.isstits  itself.  I  he  neighbors  do  not 
consider  Mr.  Lee's  garden  one  of  the 
■how  places. 

The  kind  of  a  garden  that  Mr.  Ltv 
says  he  would  like  to  have,  anil  how 
he  feels  toward  the  crowds  that  pass 
bv  Ins  place,  and  w  hat  he  thinks  of 
other  people's  gardens  .ire.  however, 
even  more  interesting  than  his  un- 
orthodox garden  itself.  I  he  other 
afternoon  when  I  suggested  telling  the 
storv  of  his  garden,  he  protesred  that 
he  w  as  no  gardener  and  began  telling 
me  about  the  garden  that  he  plans  to 
have  some  day.  I  here  he  confessed 
himself  to  be  a  real  gardener.  This 
fine  dissatisfaction  of  the  true  gar- 
dener's soul  escaped,  too,  when  he 
wrote  (in  "We")  of  the  wild  roses 
that  he  is  going  to  pl.int  over  his  w  all. 
I  asked  him  about  those  roses. 

"That's  just  it,"  he  replied,  "they 
are  not  really  there  yet — only  a  few .  I 
said  that  I  was  going  to  have  them! 
The  way  1  feel  about  those  roses  and 
their  not  being  there,  and  about  how 
1  am  going  to  afford  to  have  them  is  a 
very  great  part  of  my  pleasure  in  the 
roses.  It  is  a  pleasure  that  I  keep  en- 
joying over  and  over  again  every  time 
1  think  of  having  them.  A  garden 
that  does  not  rill  one  with  a  sense  of 
the  future  and  rhat  does  not  beam, 
our  all  over  with  hope  and  a  kind  of  hvelv  wistful- 
ness,  a  fine  procrastination — a  garden  in  which 
■very  tree  and  shrub  does  not  seem  to  be  talking 
of  w  hat  it  is  going  to  be — -would  not  express  w  hat 
I  am  try  ing  to  express. 

"I  am  aware  that  to  many  people  future  roses 
look  like  gaps  in  a  garden,  but  they  have  their 
points.  Not  every  one  can  feel  the  pleasures  of 
future  roses,  but  they  are  very  real  pleasures — in- 
timate and  confidential  pleasures.  A  garden  run 
like  a  clock,  that  goes  round  and  round  every 
season,  a  garden  that  anybody  would  recognize  in 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  might  look  well, 
but  would  feel  like  a  kind  of  secret  but  decorated 
jail  to  me.  Perhaps,  when  I  am  quite  an  old  man, 
I  will  prefer  a  tucked-in,  safe-feeling  garden,  but 
it  would  not  be  honest  for  me  to  have  one  now. 

"  I  have  watched  my  little  pines  growing  from 
five  to  twenty  feet,  and  every  time  I  look  at  them 
a  part  of  the  pleasure  in  looking  at  them  and  part 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  wind  going  through  them 
is  the  feeling  they  give  me  of  what  they  are  going 
to  be  like  when  I  am  an  old  man — the  feeling  of 
how  I  am  going  to  look  out  at  Mount  Tom  and 
the  meadows  through  their  massive  tree  trunks. 
My  little  pines  stretch  up — they  stand  on  tiptoe 
w  hile  I  look.  I  enjoy  them  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  would  if  they  were  to  cut  across  lots  and  insist 
on  being  massive  tree  trunks  now." 

Mr.  Lee  leaned  back  in  his  wicker  porch  chair. 


"  I  especially  like  Lombardy  poplars,  because 
they  are  Gothic  and  because  around  a  house  they 
express  the  aspiration  thai  a  house  to  be  lived  in 
really  needs  to  have  " 

"I  think,"  he  continued  slowly,  "that 
a  man's  place  ought  to  have  windows 
in  it,"  and  I  followed  his  glance  through 
one  of  his  garden's  windows,  out  over 
beautiful  Connecticut  Valley  to  Mount 
Tom  in  the  distance.  "  I  like  to  have  a  garden," 
he  went  on,  "that  suggests  while  one  is  in  it  the 
immensity  around  it,  the  quietness  and  the  dis- 
tance it  is  gathered  up  out  of,  and  that  reaches 
away  around  it  all  day  and  all  night. 

"There  is  a  sense  in  which  a  garden  should  be 
like  a  life,  not  a  place  to  look  at,  but  a  place  to 
look  out  of." 

All  thought  of  any  mere  description  of  his  in- 
teresting garden  had  vanished.  I  asked  what 
besides  the  wild  roses  he  would  like  to  have  in  his 
garden. 

"Oh,  sweet  fern,  yellow  hardhack  and  laurel, 
ground  pine  and  juniper,  cedars,  sumachs,  and 
pine  trees.  I  like  the  wild  flowers  best.  If  I 
could  get  arbutus  to  grow  on  my  place,  it  would 
express  what  I  want  more  than  anything  else.  I 
like  a  lot  of  things  I  should  not  like — even  fright- 
ful dandelions  in  the  grass,  and  buttercups! 

"I  especially  like  Lombardy  poplars  because 
they  are  Gothic  and  because  around  a  house 
they  express  the  aspiration  that  a  house  to  be 
lived  in  really  needs  to  have.  I  like  poplars  be- 
cause they  are  so  powerful  and  fight  with  the 
storms,  and  yet  are  so  delicate  and  full  of  faint, 
happy  song  besides.  Like  the  pines,  poplars  sing 
a  little  tune  that  is  all  their  own.  One  can  see 
and  feel  the  poplars,  like  the  pines,  in  the  dark. 

"  By  the  way,  I  think  the  wind  ought  to  say  a 


great  deal  in  the  garden.  Kvcry  one 
who  is  interested  in  gardens  seems  to 
he  apprei  iative  of  1 ,1111.  Kill  I  he 
wind  is  full  of  things,  and  I  think  I 
like  it,  too,  because  it  is  roguish  and 
has  a  sense  of  humor. 

"I  think  the  old-fashioned  apple 
tree  that  is  allowed  not  to  be  ero- 
nomical  and  hygienic  hut  just  let  to 
grow,  and  to  express  its  own  fantastic 
hut  homely  and  useful  feelings,  is 
very  expressive.  I  have  a  caralpa 
tree  which  neither  of  us  likes,  which 
we  planted  to  take  the  place  of  an 
old  apple  tree.  I  agree  with  some 
one  who  has  written  a  book,  "Wild 
Trees  I  Have  Known"  or  some  such 
title,  who  in  giving  directions  how  to 
prune  different  trees,  said,  "The 
catalpa  tree  is  a  very  successful  orna- 
mental tree,  if  properly  trimmed,  and 
the  way  to  trim  it  is  to  cut  it  off 
close  to  the  ground." 

Gerald  Stanley  Lee  has  always  liked 
pine  trees.  In  one  of  his  earlier 
books  he  says,  "  I  he  pine  comes  as 
near  to  being  infinite  as  anything 
purely  vegetable,  in  a  world  like  this, 
could  expect.  It  is  the  one  tree  of  all 
others  that  profoundly  suggests,  every 
time  the  light  falls  upon  it  or  the  wind 
stirs  through  it,  the  things  that  man 
cannot  touch.  Woven  out  of  air  and 
sunlight  and  its  little  shred  of  dust, 

  it  always  seems  to  stand  the  monu- 

-^"wd      ment  of  the  woods  to  The  Intangible 
;iri(l   I  In-  Invisible,  to  the  Spirituality 
@I^Bh|      of  matter.    And  who,  who  has  ever 
looked  upon  the  pines  -  who  h;is  seen 
Is^Cgjfl      them  climbing  the  hill  in  crowds,  drink- 
3nflM^|      ing  in  the  sun — has  not  felt  that  how- 
^^^^H      ever  we  t;ike  them  personally  they  are 
the  Chosen  People  among  the  trees?" 

The  future  wild  roses  over  the  gar- 
den wall  illustrate  the  idea  that  we 
must  learn  to  express  ourselves  truly 
to  all  men.  "If  people  tell  me,"  Mr. 
Lee  writes,  "that  my  roses  will  be 
stripped,  I  will  put  up  a  sign  that  will 
say  to  people:  'Take  one  rose — IF 

YOU  THINK  THERE  ARE  ENOUGH.' 

"  If  anybody  came  beyond  the  first  part  of  the 
curve  in  the  drive  after  seeing  this  sign,  they 
would  face  this  one:  'please  do  not  trespass' 

"And  then  if  they  still  went  around  the  next 
curve  they  would  see:  'any  person  trespassing 

ON  THIS  PROPERTY  WILL  BE  PROSECUTED  TO  THE 
FULL  EXTENT  OF  THE  LAW.' 

"Next  curve:  'beware  of  the  dog!' 

"Next:  'beware  of  the  lion!'  " 

I  asked  Mr.  Lee  what  he  thought  a  garden 
should  express  to  the  world,  and  he  replied, 
"Gardens  should  express  at  once  privacy  and  hos- 
pitality to  people  going  by.  One  wants  a  screen 
that  will  shut  people  out  in  a  way  they  enjoy  and 
in  a  way  that  expresses  how  one  really  feels  to- 
ward them.  Privacy  is  a  universal,  companion- 
able, and  human  instinct.  Every  one,  if  it  is 
properly  expressed,  understands  it.  One  does 
not  really  separate  himself  from  people  by  it. 
One  is  expressing  a  feeling  in  it  that  people  to 
whom  it  is  expressed,  when  their  turn  comes,  have 
themselves.  It  seems  to  me  one  should  draw 
away  in  foliage  much  the  way  one  would  say 
'good  night'  when  visiting  real  friends,  or  the 
way,  when  really  friendly  with  people,  one  can 
excuse  himself  in  a  hammock  a  minute  and  drop 
off  to  sleep  after  luncheon.  Privacy  is  as  neces- 
sary as  sleep,  and  everybody  in  his  senses  feels 
agreeable  and  companionable  toward  a  man  who 
is  taking  some. 
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Mr.  Lee  says  that  gardens  which  suggest  getting  up  at  four  in  the 
morning  and  watering  the  whole  evening  are  fine — for  some  people — 
but  that  he  would  feel  like  a  slave  bound  down  to  such  a  garden 


"But  the  privacy  we  want  in 
landscape  gardening  in  America, 
it  seems  to  me,  should  express 
the  human  in  distinction  from 
the  aristocratic  point  of  view. 
Landscape  gardening  which 
keeps  people  off  proudly  and 
uncompanionably,  and  which 
makes  people  jealous  and  envi- 
ous and  ugly,  is  not  uncommon 
in  this  country.  One  sees  hun- 
dreds of  gardens  and  big  estates 
saying  to  thousands  of  men  and 
women  in  the  roads  going  by: 
'  Don't  you  wish  you  lived  here?' 
'Don't  you  wish  you  knew  Us?' 
the  owners  in  their  trees  and 
hedges  say,  and  then  the  trees 
and  hedges  add  softly  just  after 
we  have  passed:  '  But  you  can't, 
you  know!' 

"Many  owners  of  fine  places 
do  not  really  have  these  feelings, 
but  they  have  imported  gardens 
which  express  them.    I  delight 
as  much  as  any  one  in  the 
English  countryside,  and  I  am 
almost  wickedly  happy  in  it;  but 
too  large  a  part  of  the  English 
beauty  is  expressive  of  the  prouder  and 
haughtier  traits  of  English  character.    If  we 
are  to  express  the  salient  traits  of  American 
character  in  our  gardens  as  the  English  have 
expressed  theirs  in  their  gardens,  we  shall 
have  to  find  a  way  to  express  our  hospitality 
and  our  smile  to  the  world,  our  love  and 
sympathy  and  understanding  of  the  poor 
people  and  the  plain  people  and  the  be- 
ginners.   If  American  gardens  are  to  add  to 
the  gardens  of  the  world  the  beauty  that 
America  understands  and  the  beauty  that 
America  stands  for,  our  gardens  will  find 
ways  of  expressing  these  feelings  to  people  in 
America  along  every  dusty  road. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  every  place  ought  to 
have  a  kind  of  horticultural  vestibule,  and 
that  any  little  attractive  formality  or  arti- 
ficiality that  it  may  need  to  have  should  be 
toward  the  street,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
place  can  be  like  a  living  room.  I  think  also 
that  if  a  garden  is  to  be  individual,  it  must 
not  have,  as  a  garden,  attributes  that  the 
man  himself  is  not  able  to  have. 

"  I  would  want  my  garden  to  express  me  as 
I  am  and  as  I  am  in  distinction  from  other 
people.    There  is  nothing  stately,  for  in- 
stance, or  imposing  about  me,  and  I  don't  like 
pompous  trees  outdoors  any  more  than  I  like 
gold  chairs  in  | houses.    If  I  lived  in  Stock- 
bridge  or  Lenox,  where  from  my  point  of 
view  there  are  too  many  gold  chairs  in  the 
scenery,  I  would  probably  have,  or  plan  to 
have,  one  of  those  happy,  free,  wild-pasture 
effects  one  sees  only  in  America.    I  should 
want  a  field  of  trees  and  bushes 
and   'rocks    and    flowers  that 
looked  as  if  God  Himself  had 
slipped  down  every  day  for  a  long 
while  and  personally  attended 
to  it.    My  part  would  be  to  tag 
along  afterward,  giving  a  touch 
here  and  a  touch  there,  keep- 
ing things  from  coming  up  and 
helping  Him  carry  out  His  idea. 

"I  would  not  say  that  this  is 
the  way  to  have  individuality  in 
a  garden,  but  it  would  be  my 
way.  Stockbridge  is  beautiful, 
but  speaking  strictly  for  myself, 
I  could  not  bear,  were  I  to  move 
there,  to  make  one  more  parlor 
out  of  one  more  hillside.  Every- 
thing which  expresses  the  dom- 
ination of  man  and  the  self  asser- 
tion of  man  in  distinction  from 
the  affection  of  man,  and  com- 
munion with  the  natural  world 
would  have  to  be  left  out  of  my 
garden  at  Stockbridge. 

"If  I  really  had  a  garden  or  a 
country  estate,  it  should  be  like      "  A  man's  place  ought  to  have  windows  in  it   .   .    .   ."   Looking  through  one  of  the  windows  of  Mr. 
my  handwriting,  a  kind  of  hand-  Lee's  garden,  over  the  beautiful  Connecticut  Valley  to  Mount  Tom  in  the  distance 


He  believes  that  every  place  should  have  a  sort  of  horticultural  vestibule 
where  may  be  centred  whatever  formality  may  be  necessary 


writing  on  the  ground  and  on 
the  sky.  My  handwriting  is 
very  careless  and  my  garden 
would  have  to  be,  if  it  were  to  be 
an  honest  and  artistic  and  ex- 
pressive garden. 

"For  instance,"  continued 
Mr.  Lee,  drawing  an  example 
from  the  famous  amateur  garden 
of  George  W.jCable,  "Mr.  Cable 
has  a  fastidious  and  painstaking 
garden  which  at  every  point 
shows  his  devotion,  his  refine- 
ment of  affection,  his  own  im- 
agination, his  desire  to  take 
pains,  and  his  infinite  care  and 
anxiety  over  what  he  loves.  This 
all  makes  a  beautiful  garden  for 
Mr.  Cable  which  I  delight  in 
every  time  I  see  it  aiound  him 
and  every  time  I  think  of  it,  but 
if  I  were  to  let  myself  have  a  gar- 
den about  me  like  Mr.  Cable's, 
every  leaf  and  every  twig  of  it 
would  be  a  hopeless  and  bottom- 
less lie. 

"  If  I  stopped  very  long  at  a 
time  in  Mr.  Cable's  garden,  I 
would  have  to  straighten  up,  you 
know,  and  turn  into,  a  statue  to  stay  in  it. 
It  would  really  spoil  the  appearence  of  Mr. 
Cable's  garden  to  have  me  standing  care- 
lessly about  in  it. 

"A  garden  should  fit  a  man  as  his  every- 
day clothes  do  and  as  his  handwriting  does. 
Mr.  Cable's  handwriting,  like  his  garden,  is 
an  achievement  of  his  personality.  It  has  a 
delicate,  almost  incredible  precision,  from  my 
point  of  view — not  a  dead  precision,  of 
course,  but  the  precision  of  the  artist,  the 
precision  of  the  creative  imagination  satisfy- 
ing itself  in  its  own  form.  My  imagination 
moves  in  freer  lines  and  is  more  wild  and  ad- 
venturesome. 

"  Probably  most  people  would  suspect  that 
I  would  have  to  have  a  precipice  or  so  and  a 
few  dizzy  places  in  my  garden  to  make  it  ex- 
press me  as  Mr.  Cable's  expresses  him;  and  it 
would  probably,  too,  have  to  have  a  wicked, 
unruly  little  brook  in  it,  instead  of  a  fountain, 
wandering  idly  and  aimlessly  through  and 
making  itself  up  as  it  went  along. 

"But,  of  course,  I  have  no  real  garden  at 
all,  and  nobody  ever  takes  me  seriously  as  a 
gardener.  I  am  afraid — but,  I  do  not  need  to 
say  it — that  I  would  a  great  deal  rather 
walk  in  a  garden  than  hoe  in  it. 

"A  garden  too  much  hoed  in  would  have,  I 
fear,  almost  an  affected  look  just  at  this  end 
of  High  Street. 

"Old  Bill  Spear  took  a  photograph  of  me  at 
work  hoeing,  once,  and  sent  it  around  to  all 
my  friends  because  he  thought  they  would 
think  that  I  had  been  put  into  a  novel.  I 
have  a  commanding  respect  for 
people  with  laborious  virtues, 
and  I  think  that  gardens  which 
suggest  getting  up  at  four  in 
1  lg  and  watering  the 

.ening  are   fine — for 
ey  call  up  all  those 
nviable  human  traits 
one    glad,    but  I 
should  feel   like  a  slave  if  I 
bound  myself  down  to  a  gar- 
den in  this  way,  and  the  gar- 
let  it  show  through, 
ramp   and   I  would 
k  in  other  people's 
id  go  off  and  dis- 
lens    that    the  Al- 
s    attended  to  and 
uis    been  attending 
to  in  that  same  careful,  almost 
hion,   for  hundreds 


of 
one 
day 


a  garden  like  the 
ie  on   only  yester- 


1  car,  a  great  gar- 
mighty  pine  trees, 
o  r  i  e  s  ,  old  cedars, 
larberries,  on  a  hill 


ant 
ten 


vay. 


f»H-  tirrpl.K.-  ii.im-i  i>l  ihr  living  room.   Old  furniture,  old  prints,  old  andirons  arc  in  (one      In  addition  to  the  main  dining  room,  there  ii  this  breakfast  room  in  a  color  scheme  of  blue 


and  white 


side  entrance  with  the  uncommon,  but  structurally 
good,  diagonal  stiles  in  the  lower  half  of  the  door 


THE 

ELTON 

HOUSE 


AT 

LITCHFIELD 

CONN 


The  house  stands  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  wide,  elm  shaded 
streets  in  New  England.  It  dates  from  1760,  having  been  built  by  one 
Ehsha  Sheldon,  and  is  now  the  home  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Elton 


A  sitting  room  corner,  in  which  the  old  Franklin  stove  brings  forward  the  cheer  of  the  hearth      One  of  the  bedrooms,  sheathed  in  wood  in  the  almost  crude  simplicity  of  much  of  this  early  work 
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N  A  beautiful 
Illinois  river, 
within  an 
hour's  ride  of 
C  h  i  c  a  go  , 
stands  The 
Children's  Isle.  This 
island  kingdom,  which  is 
perhaps  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  existence,  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Geneva. 

The  people  of  this  little 
town — for  it  only  has  about 
three  thousand  inhabitants 
— believe  that  their  children 
should  have  a  playground 
all  their  own,  a  little  king- 
dom to  themselves,  where 
they  may  carry  on  their 
games  and  sports  without 
outside  interference.  And 
they  believe,  too,  that  this 
playground  will  do  much  to 
develop  their  sons  and 
daughters  into  good  men 
and  women. 

It  was  with  this  end  in 
view  that  the  champion  of 
the  children's  cause  became 
one  oTthe  three  members  of 
the  Park  Commission  of 
Geneva  Township.  After 
being  legalized  by  the 
County  Court  this  commis- 
sion found  itself  facing  a 
peculiar  situation.  It  had 
no  park,  no  money,  and  no  land, 
not  have  any  assets  whatever, 
that  was  all. 


The  island  and  field  house,  looking  over  the  west  branch  of  the  river 

&ke  CHILDREN'S  ISLE 

HooO  GeneOa,  Illinois,  a  toWn  of  three 
thousand souls,  solved  the  playground  problem 


In  fact  it  did 
It  existed,  and 
For  a  long  time  it  not  only  lacked 
the  active  financial  help  of  the  community  but 
also  its  moral  support.  The  wealthy  land- 
owners along  the  river,  whose  estates  were  the 
pride  of  the  countryside,  were  frankly  disgusted 
with  the  idea.  A  playground  was  the  thing 
for  a  city — not  for  a  beautiful  country. 

A  place  to  play — didn't  the  children  have  the 
whole  valley?  Didn't  the  surrounding  country 
fascinate  the  thousands  of  picnic  parties  that  came 
out  from  the  city  every  Sunday  and  holiday  on  the 
electric  road?  Subscribe  to  such  a  thing,  or  vote 
in  favor  of  it?  Certainly  not!  Why  deface  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  valley  with  cindered  play- 
grounds, the  product  of  factory  and  tenement 
districts? 

Those  arguments  sounded  logical,  and  at  first 
thought  it  did  seem  very  foolish  to  put  a  play- 
ground into  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Fox  River 
Valley.  Magnificent  grounds  and  gardens  meet 
the  eye  at  every  turn — acres  of  flowers  and  rows 
upon  rows  of  greenhouses.  Certainly  a  play- 
ground would  be  sadly  out  of  place  there — but  so 
were  the  children.  There  were  too  many  tempt- 
ing flowers  that  must  not  be  picked,  too  many  in- 
viting boats  that  must  not  be  clambered  into,  too 
many  half  hidden  rose-covered  arbors  not  to  be 
explored,  and  altogether  too  many  "keep  off"  the 
grass"  signs. 

But  the  owners  could  not  do  otherwise.  A 
handful  of  children  could  demolish  the  results  of 
the  summer's  work  of  the  landscape  artists  and 
gardeners  in  no  time.  These 
were  private  grounds  and  the 
owners  were  considerate  to  per- 
mit the  public  to  enter  at  all. 
But  such  a  privilege  was  not 
kindness  to  children — it  was 
merely  a  tantalizing  temptation. 
There  were  swimming  pools  in 
which  they  could  not  swim, 
ponds  in  which  they  could  not 
wade,  fish  which  they  could  not 
catch,  and  fruit  that  they  must 
not  pick.  Certainly  no  one 
could  ask  or  expect  that  the 
children  be  allowed  to  run  wild 
over  the  costly  grounds — yet, 
where  were  the  children  to  play? 

The  wooded  island  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  river — right  in  the 
very  heart  of  town — was  clearly 
the  answer.    As  it  stood  it  was 
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inaccessible — the  children  could  not  reach  it  ex- 
cept in  boats,  and  then  they  found  it  full  of 
swamps  and  undergrowth.  But  the  commis- 
sioners felt  that  if  it  could  be  cleaned  up  and  a 
bridge  put  over,  it  would  solve  their  problem,  so 
they  went  to  work  with  that  idea  in  mind. 

But  as  the  city  council  was  struggling  with 
obstinate  problems  that  it  considered  a  great 
deal  more  vital  than  the  establishing  of  a  park  or 
playground,  the  commissioners  were  compelled  to 
shelve  their  plan.  For  two  years  the  champion  of 
the  Children's  Rights  movement  used  his  office  as 
alderman  to  further  other  features  of  improve- 
ment for  the  town  and  withheld  his  pet  until  con- 
ditions were  ripe  for  its  presentation. 

But  in  the  meantime  he  and  his  brother  park 
commissioners  were  not  idle.  They  went  before 
the  Commercial  Club  and  claimed  the  right  to  its 
support.  They  called  its  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  river  cut  the  town  in  two;  that  the  resi- 
dents of  the  east  side  and  the  residents  of  the 
west  side  did  not  mingle  freely;  that  the  children 
went  to  different  schools  and  were  not  brought 
into  common  contact — in  fact  that  the  town  rep- 
resented a  collection  of  individuals  rather  than  a 
cooperative  community. 

They  argued  that  if  a  universal  playground 
could  be  placed  where  it  would  be  equally  acces- 
sible to  both  factions,  it  would  serve  as  a  melting 
pot  for  the  youngsters  and  promise  a  unified  town 
for  the  future  generation — if  it  did  not  accomplish 
that  in  a  very  short  time  by  bringing  the  elders  to- 
gether through  the  interest  in  their  children.  If 
Catcher  Oscar  Swanson  is  receiving  the  offerings 


Twilight  on  a  quiet  end  of  the  children's  playground.   There  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  that  the  island 

is  in  the  heart  of  a  busy  town 
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of  Pitcher  Mike  Kelly  sev- 
eral times  a  week,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  seniors 
Swanson  and  Kelly  not  to 
acquire  at  least  a  casual 
acquaintance. 

This  sounded  reasonable; 
but  how  was  the  Commer- 
cial Club  to  know  that  the 
children  would  go  to  the 
island  to  play?  That  was 
just  the  question  which  the 
commission  was  waiting 
for.  If  the  Commercial 
Club  would  subscribe 
enough  to  throw  a  tem- 
porary foot-bridge  across 
from  the  mainland  to  the 
island  and  pay  the  expenses 
incurred,  the  commission 
would  give  a  picnic  and 
play-day  to  the  children — 
just  to  see  how  they  would 
take  it. 

The  picnic  proved  a  great 
success.  It  seemed  that 
every  child  in  the  township 
had  responded.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  children 
were  anxious  to  have  a  place 
to  play  within  reasonable 
distance  of  their  homes. 

The  commissioners  had 
shrewdly  figured  that  if  they 
could  show  the  poor  people 
of  the   community  where 
their  children  would  have  a 
chance  to  enjoy,  on  the  island,  advantages  which 
they  themselves  had  never  known,  this  would  win 
their  support.    If  it  was  to  be  merely  a  beauty 
spot,  a  place  for  automobile  parties  to  picnic, 
they  would  vote  against  it,  but  if  it  was  really  for 
their  children,  that  was  a  different  matter.  A 
petition  in  favor  of  the  commission's  idea  was 
circulated  on  the  day  of  the  picnic  and  was  signed 
by  practically  every  poor  voter  in  the  community 
who  had  children,  and  a  goodly  percentage  of 
them  were  on  the  island  that  day. 

This  brought  the  plan  squarely  before  the  city 
council  and  demanded  their  attention.  But 
could  the  island  be  bought,  provided  the  necessary 
money  was  secured?  Frankly  the  council  did  not 
think  it  practical. 

But  again  the  commission  was  prepared.  They 
had  an  option  on  the  island  and  it  could  be  bought 
for  #2,500.  The  commissioners  had  not  nourished 
their  idea  for  three  years  to  let  up  now  that  they 
had  caught  the  public's  attention.  They  per- 
sistently besieged  the  council  and  citizens  of  their 
town,  and  though  at  first  they  received  scant 
encouragement  from  the  property  owners  of  the 
valley,  they  were  finally  told  to  go  ahead  and  get 
estimates  as  to  the  amount  necessary  to  prepare 
it  for  park  and  playground  purposes. 

The  commission's  findings  were  that  with  the 
practice  of  rigid  economy,  $15,000  would  suffice  to 
purchase  the  island,  clear  and  level  it,  and  equip 
it  with  the  necessary  apparatus.  Accordingly  it 
was  slated  for  the  next  election,  when  the  neces- 
sary sum  was  voted  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  island  and  developing  it  into  a  park  and  play- 
ground. After  purchasing  the 
island, they  had  less  than  $13,000 
with  which  to  finish  the  work 
on  the  grounds,  build  the  bridge 
and  stairs,  buy  apparatus, dredge 
the  river,  and  erect  the  field 
house. 

About  this  time  a  new  com- 
missioner was  elected,  whose 
experience  gained  in  the  building 
of  two  beautiful  homes  had 
given  him  a  practical  knowledge 
of  landscape  gardening.  In  fact 
he  had  furnished  the  construc- 
tive power  to  build  up  one  of 
America's  most  beautiful  com- 
munities and  had  been  instru- 
mental in  staging  the  Greek 
Players  there. 

The  new  commissioner  called 
into  consultation  a  famous  land- 
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scape  .« r 1 1 « r  who  li.ul  done 
considciahlc  woik  (m  linn 
.mil  w  ho  «  a*  .it  tli.it  lime  111 
ehaigc  of  .111  cnoinious  park 
system  <>t  .1  l.imr  1  it \  Hut 
the  expert  proved  nf  no 
assistance,  .mil  .iltrt  lu-  li.ul 
made  a  few  v  isits  to  tlif  little 
town,  lot  which  hi*  ihatgcd 
wli.it  w  iv  no  doubt  .1  nomi- 
n.il  fee  lor  linn,  the  iimiinn- 
tion  vv  .in  loii nl  to  giv  c  up 
the  idea  of  Ins  oxipcr.ition. 

'"  I  he  trouble  with  my 
friend."  -.ml  the  new  com- 
missioner, "was  tli.it  he 
w  .1  s  used  to  hav  inn  hi*,  park 
commission  say  to  him: 
'  I  Ir it's  .t  couple  of  humln  d 

thoMtead  doflan.   Go  out 

.mil  ttun  tin-  hedges  .mil  nit 
the  grass.'  lie  could  not 
realize  that  we  were  actually 
limitcil  to  Jti  5,000.  I  le  was 
hrm  in  his  con\  iction  that  if 
we  spent  all  we  hail  on  a 
wailing  pool,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  the  township 
would  promptly  \ote  us 
more.  Hut  we  knew  better!" 

Deciding  that  they  must  depend  upon  them- 
selves alone  ami  lay  out  their  park  and  play- 
ground without  outside  assistance,  the  com- 
missioners ordereil  an  engineering  company  to 
make  a  survey  and  topographic  map  of  the 
island,  and  to  furnish  estimates  for  a  bridge  and 
stairway.  The  stairway  was  to  be  ot  concrete  to 
match  the  large  arch  bridge,  which  is  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  little  town  and  connects  the 
east  and  west  sides.  This  stairway  was  to  extend 
from  the  large  arch  bridge  to  the  swampy  land 
below,  through  which  a  road  was  to  be  built  and  a 
walk  laid  to  the  small  bridge  that  was  to  span  the 
river  between  the  island  and  the  swamp  land. 
1  stimates  on  several  styles  of  bridges  and  stair- 
wa\s  were  receiv  ed  by  the  commission. 

But  then  winter  took  a  hand,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  restrict  their  operations  to  the 
cutting  away  and  burning  of  underbrush.  By 
spring  the  island  was  pretty  well  cleared  and  a 
path  had  been  cut  through  and  a  road  built 
across  the  tree  covered  swamp  land. 

There  were  spots  to  be  leveled  and  low  places 
to  be  tilled  on  the  island  also,  and  so  another 
month  passed  before  the  commissioners  were 
again  able  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
sw  ampy  arm  of  the  mainland  w  hich  was  to  con- 
stitute the  approach  to  their  domain,  and  which 
had  always  been  considered  a  malaria  and 
mosquito  breeder,  a  menace  to  the  community. 
No  one  claimed  this  spot — in  fact  no  one  would 
admit  being  in  anyway  interested  in  it. 

The  commission  was  surely  a  representa- 
tive one  if  such  a  thing  ever  existed.  One 
of  its  members  was  a  merchant,  another 
postmaster,  and  the  third  a  success- 
ful lawyer.  Business,  politics,  and 
law — certainly  a  formidable  com- 
bination. What  one  could  not 
think  of  another  invariably  grasped. 
It  was  the  lawyer  who  recognized 
the  necessity  for  building  stone  re- 
taining walls  around  the  island,  as 
it  really  is  a  silt  deposit  held  to- 
gether by  the  roots  of  the  old  trees, 
which  were  threatened  by  the  con- 
stant washing  of  the  river;  and  for 
extending  a  wall  out  into  the  river 
from  the  swamp  land  to  protect  the 
bridge  from  the  ice. 

1  hen,  as  this  arm  was  extended 
out  into  the  river  for  the  bridge's 
protection,  the  thought  came  to  the 
lawyer,  the  new  member  of  the 
commission:  "Why  can't  we  fill  in 
this  mosquito  hole  and  turn  it  into  a 

R leasing  approach  to  our  island? 
lobody  claims  it;  why  shouldn't  we 
take  it  for  the  public?"  He  could 
not  answer  that  question — neither 
could  the  commission.  So  they 
determined  to  reclaim  the  swamp. 


The  place  •warm*  with  children  all  the  time     Thin  picture  was  taken  on  the  east  aide  of  the  inland  after  school,  on  : 
Monday.    There  are  less  strenuous  swings,  elc.  on  other  parts  of  the  island 


hut  they  were  doing  a  great  many  more  things 
than  they  had  originally  planned,  and  their  funds 
were  so  low  that  they  could  not  afford  to  spend 
the  sum  which  a  contractor  would  consider 
mighty  slim  for  the  reclaiming  of  that  land.  Yet 
they  wanted  the  land. 

W  lule  these  commissioners  were  busy  men  and 
able  to  give  only  their  evenings  and  Sundays  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  island,  they  found  time  to 
solve  the  problems  that  confronted  them,  and  tins 
one  met  its  solution  in  turn.  Not  far  from  the 
island  the  electric  road  to  Chicago  had  made  a  cut 
and  left  a  large  pile  of  dirt  behind.  It  did  not 
take  the  commission  long  to  find  some  one  who 
could  get  that  dirt  from  the  electric  road  free  of 
charge.    Nor  did  it  take  them  a  great  while  to 


locals  a  conlrat'tor  puhln 
spirited  enough  to  offer  to 
haul  the  (lilt  for  25  rent*  a 
cubic  yard  hardly  enough 
to  nay  for  the  homed, 

f  or  nix  v\i '  (  .1  iiiiidI.'  1 
of  reams  wen-  constantly 
engaged  in  hauling  thin  dirt 
and  then  the  1  oinmiv,i<in 
had  a  good,  film  live  a<  r< 
to  show  for  the  swampy 
aim  of  the  mainland. 

I  hat  was  only  one  of  flu- 
many  plunges  that  the 
commission  took  into  the 
realm  of  economy.  It  is,  in 
fact,  claimed  that  evciv  0111 
who  did  work  for  them  lost 
money  on  his  contract. 

A  capable  young  grad- 
uate from  a  horticultural 
school,  a  student  of  land- 
scape gardening  and  tree 
dentistry,  was  hired  to 
superintend  the  work,  under 
the  direction  of  the  com- 
mission. Two  weeks  of  his 
time  proved  sufficient  to 
put  the  trees  on  the  island 
in  excellent  shape  and  to 
timber  into  artistic  benches 


Winter  does  not  lessen  the  usefulness  of  the  island  for  playground 
purposes 


Reclaimed  swamp  land,  with  island  in  the  background.   An  old  cut  shows  this  as  a  low,  malarial 
swamp  and  an  island  of  undergrowth 


convert  the  deac 
and  flower  stands. 

But  though  the  commission  demanded  the  bot- 
tom prices  on  everything,  they  also  demanded  that 
whatever  went  into  the  island,  whether  workman- 
ship or  materials,  should  be  the  very  best  obtain- 
able. The  field  house  erected  on  the  west  shore  of 
the  island  is  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  It  is 
built  to  last  —built  of  the  best  materials  to  be  had. 
Its  design  is  simple,  but  artistic;  its  structure 
small,  but  roomy  and  solid.  This  building  com- 
plete, with  plumbing  and  extras,  cost  #5,320.  It 
is  68  feet  long  and  44  feet  wide,  with  a  15-foot 
terrace,  and  is  built  of  rough  pressed  brick  in  four 
colors  to  thewindow  sills;  above  that  it  is  of  hollow 
tile  coated  with  plaster.  It  has  an  open  loggia 
36  x  44  feet,  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  closed 
in  the  winter  by  hanging  removable  wooden 
doors.  One  wing  of  this  building  contains  a 
locker  room  and  toilet  for  men  (this  with  an 
eye  to  the  future  swimming  pool  to  be  provided 
on  the  island),  and  the  other  wing  is  given  over 
for  a  rest  room  and  toilet  for  the  women. 
I  he  open  loggia  and  wide  porches,  with  their 
waist-nigh  walls,  offer  ample  shelter  in  bad 
weather  and  an  excellent  place  for  danc- 
ing. 

The  architect  who  designed  this  building 
was  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  economy 
and  usefulness,  but  was  at  the  same  time 
given  to  understand  that  the  building  must 
contain  neither  cheap  materials  nor  poor 
workmanship.  In  the  summer  the  remov- 
able doors  of  the  loggia  are  stored  in  the  attic 
of  the  field  house  and  in  the  winter  the 
play  ground  apparatus  reposes 
there. 

It  was  the  politician  that  scored 
heavily  in  the  purchasing  of  the 
playground  apparatus.  He  stumped 
the  playgrounds  of  the  neighboring 
cities  for  suggestions — and  he  got 
them.  When  he  had  determined 
just  what  was  wanted  he  went  after 
the  very  bottom  prices — and  he  got 
them,  too. 

The  final  result  of  this  campaign 
was  that  the  Children's  Isle  now 
contains  as  full  an  equipment  of 
apparatus  as  is  to  be  found  in  al- 
most any  city  playground  and  the 
cost  of  this  equipment  was  but  $600. 

A  double  tennis-court  was  built 
and  equipped  for  #75. 

The  present  broad,  shrub-covered 
approach  to  the  island  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  old  swamp  that 
trailed  from  under  the  bridge, 
and  the  beautiful  island  itself 
holds  promise  of  glorious  days  for 
the  children,  the  young  folks,  and 
the  old  people. 


A  small  section  of  Mr.  Hallock's  flock  en  route  to  breakfast 


DUCKS,  PLURAL 


By^  F.H  Valentine 


0  COMMERCIAL  branch  of  the 
poultry  industry  is  more  highly 
specialized  than  the  producing  of 
market  ducks.  And  none  other 
is  so  generally  conducted  on  a  large 
scale.  Furthermore,  these  im- 
mense establishments  produce  birds  of  a  quality 
far  superior  to  most  of  those  grown  on  farms  or 
by  small  producers.  The  whole  business  seems  to 
have  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science. 

Another  noticeable  fact  is  that  these  growers 
often  exist  in  communities,  exemplifying  the 
old  adage  about  "birds  of  a  feather."  The 
reason  for  this  may  be  that  some  bold  pioneer 
in  the  business  did  so  well  that  others  of 
his  neighbors  were  emulous  of  his  success,  and 
around  this  nucleus  started  themselves  on  the 
road  to  fortune.  Not  always  did  this  prove  to 
be  their  good  fortune,  for  some  lack  of  wisdom, 
adaptability,  or  know-how  often  led  to  complete 
failure.  Still,  enough  have  succeeded  to  bring 
duck  distinction  to  certain  localities.  Such  is 
what  is  known  commonly  as  the  duck  district 
of  Long  Island.  Along  the  South  Shore,  from 
Eastport  to  the  Hamptons,  is  the  stamping 
ground  of  the  duck  growers.  They  number  about 
two  score,  and  it's  a  safe  guess  that  the  ducks 
produced  each  year  reach  into  the  millions,  for 
a  single  grower  has  produced  considerably  more 
than  100,000  in  one  year.  This  large  production 
coupled  with  superior  quality  has  given  a  re- 
putation for  the  producers  and  the  product  that 
have  a  distinct  market  value.  Long  Island  ducks 
are  a  staple  article  on  the  city  markets,  have  a 
high  reputation  for  quality,  and  bring  the  highest 
prices.  The  value  of  the  product  to  that  locality 
per  annum  is  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  that 
ducks  of  good  quality  cannot  be  raised  in  small 
numbers.  They  can  be,  but  the  small  producer 
is  likely  to  be  doing  it  as  a  side  line,  hasn't  the 
time  to  give  to  details,  and  can't  spend  time 
for  a  close  study  of  ways  and  means.  Then  he 
misses  the  advantages  of  wholesale  buying  of 
supplies,  and  selling  in  large  numbers.  Still 
many  a  locality  furnishes  a  good  field  for  the  small 
producer  who  probably  would  find  his  best  mar- 
ket in  supplying  a  private  or  local  trade. 

The  most  extensive  duck  grower  on  the  Island 
is  Mr.  A.  J.  Hallock,  and  his  plant  has  a  capacity 
of  not  less  than  150,000  market  ducks  a  year. 
He  told  me  that  one  or  two  others  had  nearly 


A  typical  Pekin  drake  bred  by  Mr.  Hallock.   Notice  the  long 
keel,  deep  body,  and  broad  breast 

as  much  capacity,  while  there  are  many  smaller. 
His  father  was  the  pioneer  in  the  business  that 
has  been  developed  to  such  large  proportions, 
gives  employment  to  so  many  people,  and  furn- 
ishes such  a  delectable  food  product  to  so  many 
thousands  of  consumers.  He  started  his  cam- 
paign of  education  as  to  the  merits  of  a  properly 
grown  and  fattened  Long  Island  duck,  as  well 
as  his  production  of  them  as  a  business,  away  back 
in  1880.  The  first  ducks  on  the  farm  were  raised 
in  1854.  It  has  been  a  case  of  gradual  but  steady 
development,  first  by  the  father,  then  by  the 
son,  to  the  present  time.  Probably  the  origina- 
tor himself  would  be  much  surprised  could  he 
see  the  extent  to  which  has  grown  the  business 
that  he  started  in  such  a  modest  way. 

Location  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  of 
any  undertaking.  Not  only  must  it  be  favor- 
able to  production,  but  it  must  have  reasonable 
access  to  a  good  market.  I  he  South  Shore  of 
Long  Island  combines  both  these,  and  is  ideal 
for  this  business.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  naturally 
well  drained.  The  surface  is  comparatively 
level,  sloping  gently  toward  Great  South  Bay 
or  toward  the  numerous  inlets  that  extend  in- 
land at  right  angles  to  it.  The  climate  is  equable 
with  comparatively  little  snow. 
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For  markets,  the  great  city  of  New  York 
with  its  millions  of  consumers  is  only  a  couple 
of  hours  away,  while  the  numerous  summer 
resorts  and  hotels  along  the  coast  require  a  good 
many.  But  the  main  reliance,  where  such  vast 
numbers  are  produced,  must  be  the  large  city 
markets.  A  man  who  is  raising  ducks  in  a  whole- 
sale way  cannot  sell  many  of  them  at  retail,  for 
it  would  require  too  much  time. 

An  ideal  site  for  duck  raising  is  on  the  west 
bank  of  one  of  these  shallow  inlets,  the  slope  fac- 
ing the  morning  sun,  and  the  back  sheltered  from 
the  cold  winds  by  trees.  The  house  for  breeders 
is  located  back  from  the  margin  of  the  water 
giving  ample  yard  room  on  land.  Fences, 
either  of  wire  or  pickets,  extending  into  the 
water  give  plenty  of  water  range  yet  prevent  the 
ducks  wandering  away.  These  fences  need 
not  be  more  than  two  feet  high,  but  of  course 
must  extend  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Hallock's  ideal  house  for  breeders  is  about 
twenty  feet  wide,  partitioned  into  compartments 
twenty  feet  long,  each  compartment  accom- 
modating 100  breeders.  His  houses  were  built 
at  different  times  and  vary  in  size  and  length. 
In  one  house  where  the  ducks  have  free  range, 
there  are  no  partitions,  and  100  run  in  one  flock. 

The  houses  are  heavily  bedded  with  straw  or 
salt  hay  which  is  stirred  frequently  and  changed 
before  becoming  too  much  soiled.  The  floor  is 
the  sandy  soil.  Seven  ducks  are  allowed  to 
each  drake  and  about  2,600  laying  ducks  are 
kept,  these  being  selected  from  the  more  than 
100,000  raised  annually.  The  ducks  are  con- 
fined to  the  houses  at  night  when  laying,  so 
that  the  eggs  may  not  be  laid  outside  or  in  the 
water.  Hatching  is  begun  as  soon  as  good  fertile 
eggs  are  available  in  the  autumn,  and  continued 
the  next  summer  as  long  as  they  show  a  reason- 
able degree  of  fertility.  I  visited  the  place 
the  last  of  June;  at  that  time,  the  ducks  were 
laying  about  1,200  eggs  a  day,  and  the  fertility 
was  still  good,  though  not  so  high  as  earlier. 

Hatching  is  done  in  mammoth  coal-heated 
incubators  of  which  there  are  several  in  an 
incubator  cellar  partly  underground.  The  build- 
ing is  constructed  of  stone  blocks.  Mr.  Hallock 
said  that,  before  installing  these  mammoth 
machines,  he  tested  them  thoroughly  in  com- 
parison with  a  large  number  of  lamp-heated 
incubators  of  different  makes,  and  results  were 
all  in  favor  of  the  large  machines.    He  has  a 
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,  jp  u  il  \  ilx'iil  4o,ixhi  dm  L 
r|tif<  .it  our  tunc  Our  nun 
li  in.ll.  n  | In-  im  ith.itnis  alone, 
.m. I  li.it  I'll  ill  \  "I  timr  tn  rat, 
sleep,  and  rnjo\  .1  llttlr  in  l<  i 
tn'ii 

I  runt   tli*'  incubatm .    ili<  i 

brum  wrll  illirtl  off,  the  dllck- 

■Mp  ii'  i  iktn  t"  tlir  long 
brooder  houses  I  hrtr  .hi- 
•bout  iliin\  fret  wide,  with  .in 
.illts  through  the  centre  and 
|'t  1 1 \  nil  r.lt  ll  titli  I  |nt-w  atrl 
hr.lt  It  tllllllthrd  b\  .1  In  .itrl 
in  i  ('it    mil    i  Mius  uj  mprs 

running  undei  hovers.  I  his  is 
considered  tin-  beat  t\  tt.  m  yel 
devised  tut  ducklings  fhc 
Hooi  is  nl  s  mil  Mr.  I  l.illork 
told  <>f  budding  •»  bout*  with  .i 

nun  trtr  Hi  mm  .  bill  it  W  is  I  rn 
tint.ititt.u  t"t  \  because  damp, 
•uul  w  .it  tni  n  "lit  I  hr  first  of 
these  brooder  houses  built  it  .it 
nod  tor  the  purpose  as  any  of 
those  built  Liter.  I  hr  install- 
ing of  heater  and  pips  was 
done  by  the  heater  manufac- 
turers, and  it  as  much  of  an 
tngineering  problem  .it  the  in- 
stalling of  a  hr.iting  svstrm  ill 
a  dwelling.  I  hr  ducklings  are  kept  in 
this  house  till  two  to  four  weeks  old, 
according  to  the  weather,  when  they  are 

transferred  to  the  cool  brooder  house 

where  they  have  outside  runs,  which 
they  do  not  have  in  the  heated  house. 

The  ducklings  are  fed  at  first  two 
parts  hr.m,  one  part  corn  mr.il.  a  very 
little  middlings,  and  a  little  beef  scrap, 
the  latter  being  increased  gradually  till 
it  forms  one-eighth  of  the  whole.   I  his 

is  net  up  to  a  crumbly  but  not  sticky 
m  iss  After  they  leave  the  tirst  brooder 
house,  they  .ire  fed  one  part  each  corn 
meal  and  bran,  middlings  "r  low-grade 
Hour  enough  to  make  the  mash  sticky, 
and  one  eighth  good  beet  scrap.  Oil 
meal  or  other  by-products  .ire  some- 
times used  when  thev  can  be  purchased 
cheaply  enough.  Ibis  is  kept  up  till 
thr\  .ire  ready  to  kill  at  nine  to  eleven 
weeks  old,  when  they  weigh  from  five 
.iinl  a  half  ro  six  and  a  half  pounds  each. 
Water  in  fountains  is  furnished  con- 
stantly. Feeding  is  done  in  low.  Hat 
p.uis.  and  any  feed  left  after  a  reason- 
able time  is  gathered  up  so  that  there  is 
no  stale  feed  left  before  them.  The 
ducklings  are  fed  four  times  a  day  at 
first,  f  rom  the  cool  brooder  house  they 
are  transferred,  when  weather 
permits,  to  outside  yards  with 
access  to  water.  Here  they 
are  kept  till  ready  to  kill. 

1  he  breeders  are  fed  whole 
corn  once  a  day.  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  night  a  mash  is  given 
composed  of  equal  parts  corn 
meal  and  bran  with  middlings 
enough  to  hold  together  well, 
and  one  eighth  of  the  whole  of 
good  beef  scrap.  To  this  is 
added  one  fourth  the  bulk  of 
green  stuff.  Almost  anything 
available  is  considered  good  for 
this  purpose — beets,  cabbages, 
turnips,  sprouted  oats,  alfalfa, 
er.  green  corn  stalks.  Con- 
siderable oats  and  peas  are 
grown  together  and  used  for 
this  purpose.  Whatever  the 
material,  it  is  run  through  the 
cutter  and  made  fine,  and  is 
thus  readily  eaten. 

Killing,  dressing,  and  pack- 
ing the  ducks  is  a  trade  in 
itself.  The  killing  is  done  when 
the  first  plumage  has  reached 
a  certain  stage.  The  ducks 
are  hung  by  the  legs,  stuck  in 
the  mouth,  allowed  to  bleed 


I  >i i v  nig  thr  ducks  home 


Duck*  nrr  much  mure  tractable  than  chicken*  generally  all  thiit  Is  necessary  is  to 
start  them  in  the  right  direction  and  they  will  keep  going 


The  feed  is  distributed  by  means  of  flat  cars  which  run  on  tracks  over  the  tops  of  the 
yard  fences.   About  a  dozen  of  these  cars  arc  used 


Ducks  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach— and  this  isn't  all  of  them  by  any  means.  A  general  view  of  the  feeding  grounds 


i  horoughly,  then  scalded, 
picked  and  "pinned"  that  in, 
all  pinfratherii  removed.  Alter 
dressing,  they  an  put  into  it  < 
water  to  cool  thoroughly.  I  liey 
.in  tin  n  p. it  ked  in  barrel*,  a 
l.iyi  i  ol  ilin  I  .  alternating  with 
a  layer  of  cracked  ire,  a  burlap 
i ovei  tightly  Listened  on,  and 
loaded  on  waiting  express  cars 
which  are  attached  to  regular 
p.iv.i  nj"  i  H. iiir.  I  In  pu  ki  r\ 
are  paid  ;  rents  per  duck,  and 
home  of  the  most  expert  will 
pick  more  than  a  hundred  in 
a  day.  Picking  is  usually  done 
three  Ol  four  days  a  week.  The 
New  York  City  marketing  is 
done  through  a  commission 
house  organized  by  some  of 
the  largest  duck  growers, 
which  handles  about  i/o  per 
cent,  of  the  total  output  of 
the  Long  Island  duck  district, 
besides  large  quantities  of 
poultry  and  poultry  products 
from  other  localities. 

From  thirty  to  forty  hands 
are  employed  on  the  place 
when  everything  is  in  full 
swing. 

I*  red  is  bought  in  car-load  lots,  just 
how  many  cars  a  week  I  don't  know, 
but  a  good  many.  And  it  must  be  of 
the  best. 

Water  is  piped  over  the  yards  where 
the  ducks  do  not  run  to  the  water,  and 
is  supplied  to  the  individual  yards  by 
stop-cocks. 

I  he  mash  feed  is  mixed  by  power 
mixers,  of  which  there  are  several,  run 
by  electric  motors,  as  are  the  feed  cut- 
ters. I  hen  the  feed  is  loaded  on  flat 
cars  (which  run  on  a  track  over  the 
tops  of  the  yard  fences)  and  is  shoveled 
into  the  feed  pans.  About  a  dozen  of 
these  cars  are  in  use.  All  occupied 
buildings  and  yards  are  lighted  at 
night  by  electricity.  No,  this  is  not 
to  make  the  ducks  grow  faster  or  lay 
more  eggs,  but  because,  being  timid 
creatures,  they  are  easily  frightened 
in  the  dark,  and  may  stampede  and 
hurt  or  kill  themselves  or  each  other. 

I  he  past  season  has  been  a  very 
unfavorable  one  because  of  climatic 
conditions,  and  some  of  the  experienced 
growers  in  this  locality  have  not  had 
their  usual  success. 

The  breed  of  ducks  kept  is  the  Pekin, 
as  after  long  trials  it  has  proved  the 
best  for  the  purpose.  While 
the  Pekin  may  not  be  all  that 
enthusiastic  breeders  claim  for 
it,  it  is  certain  that  to  this 
breed  belongs  the  credit  for  the 
present  proportions  of  the  duck 
business.  As  a  market  duck  it 
has  no  rival.  The  body  is  very 
long  and  deep,  well  rounded 
and  full  both  in  breast  and  in 
the  rear.  Added  to  this,  as  a 
breed  they  are  hardy,  quick 
growing,  and  thrive  well  in 
close  confinement. 

The  aim  is  to  secure  rapid 
and  vigorous  growth  from 
the  shell  to  the  finished  bird. 
This  insures  a  tender,  juicy 
carcass  of  large  size  for  the 
age  of  the  bird. 

No  beginner  could  hope  to 
start  a  business  of  this  kind 
and  compete  successfully  at 
first  with  experienced  growers, 
who  have  grown  up  with  the 
business,  or  have  grown  into 
it.  But  it  is  an  intensely  in- 
teresting industry  as  well  as  a 
very  extensive  and  important 
one,  and  lucrative  as  well. 

F.  H.  V. 


FIR.ST-YEAFL  F 1C U RE S 
THOUSAND-ACRE  ORCHARD 

-gg  By  W.  B.Lanka m  g  *_  


]HE  LONGER  the  probable  pro- 
ductive period  of  a  farm  enterprise, 
the  more  important  become  the 
preparatory  steps  that  insure  its 
successful  development.  An  apple 
orchard  under  average  conditions 
is  good  for  anywhere  from  twenty  to  fifty  or  more 
years  of  fruitfulness;  its  planting  and  early  care 
are  therefore  factors  of  the  greatest  weight,  and  a 
knowledge  of  how  much  can  be,  should  be,  and  in 
actual  cases  is  invested  in  them  is  worth  a  good 
deal  to  any  prospective  fruit  grower. 

The  1,000-acre  tract  for  which  figures  are  given 
below  is  located  on  Clarkston  Heights  adjoining 
Clarkston  city  in  Asotin  County,  Washington. 
Its  elevation  ranges  from  1,200  to  2,000  feet  above 
sea  level  and  is  500  feet  above  the  valley  of 
Vineland  in  which  are  some  of  the  noted  orchards 
of  the~Eewiston-Clarkston  district.  The  topo- 
graphy ranges  from  slightly  rolling  to  distinctly 
steep,  and  the  soil  is  what  is  known  as  volcanic 
ash,  light,  fertile,  easily  cultivated,  and  very  re- 
tentive of  moisture. 

Practically  the  entire  acreage  was  wheat 
stubble,  and,  needing  only  breaking,  was  plowed 
in  the  fall  and  winter,  ten  inches  deep  at  a  cost  of 
£4  an  acre.  Inspectors  on  horseback  were  with 
the  plowmen  continually  to  measure  the  depth  of 
the  furrows,  and  report  any  shallow  plowing. 

Planting  was  begun  on  the  rough  plowed  land 
the  first  of  December  and  finished  about  the  first 
of  April,  the  land  having  meanwhile  been  sur- 
veyed into  blocks  and  these  into  lots  or  units  of 
from  two  to  ten  acres,  each  of  these  being  planted 
as  an  individual  orchard. 

The  planting  plan  called  for  permanent  apple 
trees  thirty  feet  apart,  with  temporary  fillers  of 
peach,  plum  and  pear  to  be  removed  when  large 
enough  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  apple 
trees.  Before  planting  was  begun,  a  stake  was 
placed  where  each  tree  was  to  stand,  the  base 
lines  being  run  with  a  transit.  The  cost  of  stak- 
ing, including  that  of  the  stakes,  was  83  cents  per 
acre.  Actual  planting  cost  on  the  average  #2.44 
per  acre,  although  toward  the  last  on  some  tracts 
of  exceptionally  good  ground,  it  was  as  low  as 
$1.65.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  it  is  poor 
economy  to  try  to  do  planting  too  cheaply;  it  is 
better  to  do  that  work  well  and  to  economize  else- 
where if  necessary.  On  an  average,  forty-eight 
apples  at  10  cents  each,  ten  pears  at  20  cents, 
twenty  peaches  at  12  cents,  and  ten  plums  or 
prunes  at  12  cents  were  planted  per  acre.  The 
time  of  transplanting  from  the  nursery  row  ap- 
peared to  make  quite  a  difference  in  the  growth 
the  trees  made  the  first  season.  Those  planted 
first  made  at  least  twice  as 
much  growth  as  those  set  out 
last,  with  a  gradual  gradua- 
tion between.  Many  of  the 
former  made  a  limb  growth 
of  four  feet  or  more. 

The  trees  were  headed 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches 
from  the  ground,  or  knee 
high,  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per 
acre.  Any  side  branches  were 
cut  off",  leaving  only  one  or 
two  buds.  This  is  all  the 
pruning  they  received  that 
season,  all  the  limbs  being 
allowed  to  grow  in  order  to 
make  the  trunk  more  stocky 
and  to  protect  it  from  the 
sun. 

Spring  cultivation  was  be- 
gun as  soon  as  the  ground  was 
in  condition.  The  entire 
orchard  was  gone  over  first 
with  an  ordinary  peg-tooth 
harrow.  Then  the  few  soddy 
places    were  thoroughly 


disked,  and  the  entire  orchard  spring-toothed 
once.  It  was  next  gone  over  with  peg-tooth- 
harrows  again,  leaving  the  soil  in  fine  condition 
for  the  Kimball  cultivators.  The  drivers  of 
these  were  instructed  to  keep  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  away  from  the  tree  rows  so  that 
there  were  but  few  barked  trees.  For  closer 
work  an  ordinary  corn  cultivator  was  run  a-strad- 
dle  of  each  row.  In  this  manner  every  particle 
of  soil  was  stirred,  yet  no  tree  was  touched.  Of 
course  this  required  careful  driving,  but  as  these 
were  the  only  riding  implements  used  and  the 
drivers  were  made  to  understand  that  their  con- 
tinued employment  depended  on  their  care,  little 
trouble  was  experienced  on  this  score.  The  idea 
was  to  get  over  the  entire  orchard  with  some  of 
these  implements  once  every  two  to  three  weeks. 

As  already  stated,  the  permanent  orchard  was 
planted  on  thirty-foot  squares,  with  a  filler  in  the 
centre  of  each,  making  the  rows  only  fifteen  feet « 
wide;  but  by  running  the  rows  diagonally,  the 
greatest  width,  or  about  twenty-one  feet,  was 
secured.  And  it  was  in  this  direction  that  the 
orchard  was  cultivated. 

The  disking  (with  regular  two  horse,  eight 
sixteen-inch  disk  machines)  cost  from  90  cents  to 
#1  an  acre.  Spring  tooth  harrowing  with  a  five- 
foot  seventeen-tooth  harrow  cost  65  cents  an  acre. 
The  peg-tooth  harrow  was  a  two-horse  ten-foot 
implement  that  did  its  work  at  a  cost  of  from  30  to 
35  cents  an  acre.  Both  seven-  and  nine-foot 
Kimball  cultivators  were  used  since  one  round 
with  each  exactly  covered  the  space  between  the 
tree  rows,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  im- 
mediately around  the  trees.  This  was  the  most 
economical  instrument  used,  the  cost  of  each  culti- 
vation being  only  25  to  30  cents  an  acre.  It  was 
more  economical  than  the  peg-tooth,  because  of 
its  lighter  draft,  and  on  ground  in  good  condition 
proved  thoroughly  satisfactory  for  killing  small 
weeds  and  preserving  a  dust  mulch. 

The  remaining  work  with  the  six-shovel  corn 
cultivators  cost  from  14  to  15  cents  an  acre  per 
cultivation.  For  the  first  three  cultivations  the 
regular  shovels  were  used  as  in  cultivating  corn. 
Then  the  two  outside  shovels  on  each  side  were 
replaced  with  sweeps,  which  killed  all  the  weeds 
within  reach  and  left  the  ground  smooth  and  loose 
on  the  surface. 

To  keep  the  soil  entirely  free  from  weeds  was 
not  possible  without  some  hand  labor,  so  in 
August  the  entire  tract  was  gone  over  and  any 
weeds  not  already  killed  were  cut  out  with  hoes,  at 
a  cost  of  20  cents  an  acre. 

A  summary  of  the  cost  of  these  cultivations 
gives: 


Disking  200  acres  3  times  @  $1  per  acre 

each  time   $  600.00 

Spring  tooth  1,000  acres  @  65  cents  per 

acre   650.00 

Peg-tooth  1,000  acres  twice  @  40  cents  per 

acre  each  time   800.00 

Kimball  cultivating  1,000  acres7times,each 

cultivating  at  30  cents   2,100.00 

^Corn  cultivating  10  times,  15  cents  each 

time       .   1,500.00 

Hand  cultivating  1,000  acres  @  20  cents  200.00 


$5,850.00 


Making  a  total  for  the  1,000  acres  of 

To  reduce  the  expense  of  teams,  labor,  etc.,  a 
central  camp  was  established  on  Clarkston 
Heights  consisting  of  an  office,  cook  and  dining 
tents,  sleeping  quarters  for  the  men  and  barns  for 
the  horses.  At  the  south  end  of  the  tract  was 
another  barn  where  the  teams  were  fed  at  noon 
to  reduce  the  time  spent  on  the  road. 

By  leaving  the  soil  rough  over  winter,  and 
then  maintaining  a  dust  mulch,  the  winter  rains 
were  caught  and  held  and  the  maximum  amount 
of  moisture  conserved,  so  that  a  general  irrigation 
was  unnecessary,  although  the  average  annual 
rainfall  of  the  region  is  only  thirteen  inches. 

Early  in  the  season  we  were  bothered  by  two 
pests.  The  smaller  was  the  ordinary  pear  slug, 
which  we  got  rid  of  with  a  "dust  spray" — that  is, 
we  simply  picked  up  a  handful  of  dust  and  dashed 
it  forcibly  over  the  tree,  after  which  there  was  no 
further  trouble  there.  The  other  enemy  was  the 
pocket  gopher  which  not  only  ate  the  roots,  but 
even  pulled  the  young  trees  under  the  ground  and 
ate  them!  The  only  remedy  tried  was  poisoning 
with  baits  of  corn  soaked  in  water  in  which 
strychnine  had  been  dissolved,  and  raisins  and 
pieces  of  carrots  with  a  crystal  of  poison  in  each. 
The  method  was  to  make  a  hole  in  the  burrow 
with  a  sharp  stick,  drop  in  a  piece  of  bait,  and 
cover  the  hole,  taking  care  not  to  fill  the 
burrow.  Carrots  and  raisins  were  the  most 
effective  baits.  The  expense  of  combating  both 
these  pests  was  10  cents  an  acre. 

In  August  it  was  estimated  that  about  35  per 
cent,  of  the  trees  had  failed  to  grow.  On  all  sides 
of  the  orchard  were  wheat  fields,  and  after  the 
grain  was  harvested  the  rabbits  barked  a  number 
of  trees  and  increased  this  percentage  somewhat. 
Three  methods  of  protection  against  rabbits  were 
tried.  First,  yucca  palm  tree  protectors  were 
placed  around  the  trees,  each  costing  1^  cents,  the 
labor  increasing  this  to  if  cents  a  tree.  Second, 
tar  building  paper  the  size  of  a  wooden  tree  pro- 
tector, was  fastened  around  the  trees  with  ordi- 
nary paper  clips  at  a  total  cost  of  1V5  cents  a 
tree.  Third,  a  whitewash  of  lime,  soap,  and 
crude  carbolic  acid  was  ap- 
plied, at  a  cost  of  y  cent  per 
tree.  The  best  brush  for  ap- 
plying this  was  found  to  be  an 
eighteen-inch  piece  of  i^-inch 
grassrope.  Allbutthreeinches 
left  for  a  brush  was  wrap- 
ped with  wire  for  a  handle. 

Following  is  a  summary  of 
the  entire  expenses  per  acre: 


Harvesting  a  banner  apple  crop  in  the  Northwest.  Efficiency  in  marketing  is  not  the  least  of  the  factors 

essential  to  the  orchardist's  success 


Plowing  

U 

00 

Staking  

83 

Planting  .... 

2 

44 

Apples  48®  10  cents  . 

4 

So 

Peaches  20  @  12  cents 

2 

40 

Plums  or  prunes,  10  ® 

12  cents  .... 

1 

20 

Pears,  10  @  20  cents  . 

2 

00 

Cultivation  ten  times  . 

S 

85 

Pest  control 

10 

Heading  trees  . 

10 

Horticultural  supervis- 

4 

00 

Office  or  overhead  ex- 

pense, 10  per  cent 

2 

77 

Total     .     .  . 

$30.49, 
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BOOK  PLATES 


An  angling  design  which  indicates  that  to  its  owner 
fishing  is^only  a  means  to  an  end— an  excuse  for 
open-air  reading 

N  LOOKING  through  a  col- 
lection of  book  plates  one  is 
often  depressed  by  the  great 
number  of  absolutely  colorless 
designs  that  show  nothing  of 
the  owner's  personality  or 
tastes:  labels  that  might  be  used  as  appropri- 
ately by  one's  grandmother,  or  nephew  at 
college,  or  garbage  collector.  But  occas- 
ionally there  come  to  view  individualized 
designs  in  which  there  is  some  glimpse  of  the 
man  behind  the  plate,  of  him  whose  books 
the  design  is  to  mark.  Of  such  book  plates 
there  are  no  more  attractive  examples  than  those  in  which 
the  owner's  love  of  the  out-of-doors  is  reflected. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  have  been  chosen  from 
a  collection  of  more  than  three  thousand  designs,  because 
they  illustrate  the  various  ways  in  which  country  life  hob- 
bies may  be  attractively  illustrated  on  the  personal  book 
label.  Looking  at  this  group,  one  can  have  no  doubt  that 
Grace  Davis  McDougall  delights  in  the  open  fields,  that 
Winifred  Busby  takes  her  recreation  on  horseback,  that 


COUNTFLY 
DWELLERS 

By  Stephen  A  Hard 
XJBI^S 

indsaAwift 


A  suggestion  for  the  lover  of  books  and  of  na- 
ture—a library  interior  wiih  window  vista  of  lake 
and  woods 


For  him  whose  allegiance  is  evenly  divided  between  his  book  and  his  rod 
and  line 


A  pos- 
teresque 
design 

suitable  |  Grace  B.Wheelock 

for  one 


ion — a  jug. 


outside  the  library;  each  brings  to  a  cher- 
ished book  some  reminder  of  a  complement- 
ary pleasure  out  under  the  open  sky. 

The  angling  plate  is  the  type  of  outdoor 
ex  libris  that  has  been  singled  out  oftenest 
for  specialized  collecting  and  for  learned 
comment.  Collectors  have  at  their  disposal 
pamphlets  with  check  lists  of  all  known 
angling  plates,  and  with  exact  definitions  of 
what  constitutes  an  angling  design.  It 
seems  that  to  come  within  this  category, 
one's  label  must  bear  the  figure  of  a  fisher- 
man, a  fish  or  tackle,  or — thoughtful  inclus- 
The  three  angling  designs  here  illustrated 
exhibit  three  degrees  of  devotion  to  the  art.  In  Louis 
Rhead's  admirable  plate  there  is  every  indication  that 
fishing  is  the  owner's  most  engrossing  hobby;  in  Lindsay 
Swift's  label  the  fisherman  divides  his  attention  between 
line  and  book;  and  in  Nathan  Chase  Ayer's  design  the 
rod  and  line  have  been  put  aside,  and  the  owner  has  given 
himself  up  wholeheartedly  to  the  pleasures  of  reading  in 
the  open. 


who  takes 
her  out- 
door re- 
creations 
mildly 


"Where  the  white  road  runs" — a  book  plate  whose  owner 
might  well  possess  the  wandering  foot 

Holmes  Beckwith  is  a  lover  of  the  high  moun- 
tains, that  Grace  B.  Wheelock  is  a  devotee 
of  driving,  and  that  Louis  Rhead  considers 
fishing  the  king  of  sports.  Each  little  print 
tells  its  tale  of  happiness  in  those  hours  spent 


A    4,1  *i 


<SH. ACE  ©AVI 


Suggesting  the  more  stately  aspects  of  country  living 


A  design  which  suggests  in  its  owner  a  love  for  the  homely 
joys  of  the  countryside 

Of  other  outdoor  hobbies,  horseback  riding 
and  driving  are  pleasingly  utilized  as  motives 
in  the  Winifred  Busby  and  Grace  B.  Wheelock 
designs.  In  the  one  the  trim  mounted  figure 
and  the  luxurious  country  house  in  the  back- 
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Not IMIIRi    i  <j  I  6 


COUNTRY   LIFE   IN  AMERICA 


5* 


around  bespeak  dtvotion  i<>  country  life  in  iti  more 

eivihml  ispccts,  and  111  tin-  othri  rhr  postcrcsqur 
lady  111  In  1  «  li  u  nit  carnage  suggests  indulgence  in 
the  nmrr  liii nt.il  M'i t s  ol  outdooi  sport.  In  contrast 
witlt  these  one  m  i\  linn  with  interest  to  the  plat* 
used  In  \lhclta  v'  kcllcv  line  ,1  cottage  lull' 
hidden  111  luis  trlli  nl  .1  love  I'm  tin  countrv  in  its 
quietei  .mil  Hintplri  aspects  Indeed  tlutc  is  some- 
thing quite  Wordaworthian  in  this  hit  ,i|  secluded 
lands*  a  pi 

Mm  \  nc  h.is  hiought  togcthci  suggrs'tions 

of  the  book  lu\«r  anil  of  tin-  nature  lover,  hy 
combining  .1  library  interior  with  .1  window  vist.i  of 
I. ike  .mil  woods  It  is  .111  .itfi.ii  tn  e  arrangement 
tli.it  might  wi  ll  he  adopted  In  others  whose  affee- 
tions  are  dr.iwn  ei|ii.ill\  within  and  without  doors. 

Of  course  the  commonest  type  of  n.itnre  hook 
plate  is  the  pure  landscape  design.  In  the  five 
llllistt.ited  there  is  .1  wide  range  of  suhi.it  anil 
treatment  l  i.inns  \|.  Ford  has  chosen  a  winter 
scene,  with  the  dccoiafivc  tracery  of  hare  hranches 
against  a  dull  sk\ ,  and  the  effect i\  e  contrast  of  black 
trunks  against  snow\  held;  while  Jean  Stoddard 
(."arson  i-MilentK  prefers  nature  when  the  year  is 
in  the  lull.  Holmes  Ucckwith  wishes  to  he  re- 
minded of  the  high  mountains;  while  Elizabeth 
She. net  Kussel  prefers  a  hit  of  lowland  forest  and 
lake.  The  plate  of  Grace  Davis  McDougall,  unlike 
the  others,  reflects  a  love  of  the  farm 
country.  I  he  landscape  is  more  open,  with 
a  glimpse  of  farmhouse  and  church  steeple; 
and  the  human  note  is  further  accentuated 
by  the  addition  of  the  gill  figure.  Here  is 
evidence  of  the  owner's  love  of  the  fields. 


Time  was  when  DO  book  ptatt  wan  complete  without 
a  motto,  hut  the  present  trnclrncy  in  lo  simplify  Hie 
design  as  much  at  posible 


A  book  plate  whose  owner  is  obviously  a 
lover  of  the  high  places 


No  one  could  long  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  besetting  weakness  of  a  man 
with  a  book  plate  like  this 

There  was  a  time  when  no  book  plate  was  complete 
without  a  motto.  Of  recent  years,  however,  the  tend- 
ency has  been  to  simplify  the  design  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  inscription  is  usually  cut  down  to  a  mere 
"Exlibris  John  Smith,"  or  "John  Smith,  his  book." 
Nevertheless,  a  representative  collection  of  nature 
plates  will  show  forth  many  interesting  mottoes,  some 
of  which  are  well  worth  quoting.  The  Russel  plate, 
among  the  illustrations,  bears  the  Latin  phrase  " Rura 
et  litterae" — which  has  the  advantage  of  being  intelligi- 
ble even  to  those  who  are  untutored  in  Latin.  Equally 
short  and  pithy  is  the  English  phrase  "Nature  my 


HERJBOOKs^ 


Winter  scenes  with  their  sharp  contrasts 
make  effective  designs 


hook.'  One  of  thr  In  si  nf  mottoes  on  American 
pi. lies  is:  "Lead  us  out  of  the  fiailow  life,  to  the 
peace  of  tin-  hills  and  the  iikieii."  An  I'. Mulish 
angling  plate  beam  thin  heartfelt  sentiment: 
"Free  from  lawsuits  and  the  noise  of  litmus' 
courts,  I  would  rejoice  .  .  .  and  angle  on." 
I  )f  similar  trend  of  thought,  hut  more  common- 
place in  expression,  perhaps,  are  the  following: 
'Under  the  trees  with  a  book";  "I  find  content 
and  quiet  in  my  garden  and  my  book";  and  the 
over-worked  verse  from  Omar,  "A  book  of  verse* 
underneath  the  bough." 

Knowledge  of  the  unobtrusive  book  plate  is 
none  too  common  in  these  days  when  magazine 
pages  and  book  shelves  are  crowded  with  war 
literature,  and  discussions  of  the  newest  scientific 
discovery,  and  heated  arguments  about  the  latest 
indiscretion  of  the  futurist  or  the  imagist.  So  it 
is  not  surprising  that  occasionally  a  nature  lover 
goes  to  his  stationer,  and  ignorantly  orders  a 
book  plate  as  he  would  a  calling  card  or  a  writing 
tablet.  I  he  hard,  colorless  thing  he  obtains  in 
the  end  is  in  striking  contrast  to  those  artistic  bits 
that  come  back  to  the  collector's  mind  as  ideal 
nature  book  plates:  a  canoe  drawn  up  on  the  fern- 
grown  bank  of  a  mountain  stream;  a  bit  of  ocean 
and  shore  seen  through  the  pergola  porch  of  a 
seaside  home;  an  antlered  stag  glimpsed  on  a 
forest  path;  a  yacht  under  full  sail;  the 
gates  of  a  country  place,  with  a  road 
winding  back  in  the  cool  shade  of  dense 
trees. 

It  is  in  the  province  of  these  things 
that  the  nature  lover  will  find  the  ideal 


Showing  a  Wordsworthian  bit  of  landscape  that  speaks  plainer  than 
words  of  its  owner's  simple  tastes 

subject  for  his  ex  libris.  And — last  word  of  ad- 
vice— when  you  have  decided  to  mark  your  books 
as  distinctively  your  own,  and  when  you  have 
chosen  the  subject  for  your  marker,  go  not  to 
a  stationer  or  a  commercial  artist,  but  to  one  of 
those  few  designers  who  have  made  the  book 
plate  field  peculiarly  their  own.  Remember  always 
that  a  book  plate  bungled  is  worse  than  none 
at  all;  but  a  book  plate  that  is  distinctively  and 
beautifully  your  own  and  no  other's  is  a  joy  to 
the  end  of  life — particularly  if  it  reflects  a  love  of 
God's  out-of-doors. 


F  A  MANUFACTURER 
were  to  discover  a  ma- 
chine that  would  in- 
crease his  net  profits  by 
87  per  cent,  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  the 
his    plant,    he  would 


condition  of 

promptly  discard  his  old  machinery 
and  instal  the  new.  Every  progressive 
competitor  learning  of  his  success 
would  follow  suit  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  means  of  accomplishing  no  less 
wonderful  results  is  within  reach  of 
every  farmer,  in  the  practice  of  crop 
rotation;  yet  how  difficult  it  has  been 
— is  still,  for  that  matter — to  drive 
home  the  lesson  of  its  simplicity,  wis- 
dom, and  cash  value,  not- 
withstanding the  examples 
that  are  constantly  being 
recorded  everywhere. 

Take  the  experiments  at 
the  Minnesota  University 
Farm:  an  acre  on  which 
wheat  had  been  grown  con- 
tinuously produced  crops 
worth  #13.08  per  year,  or 
#3.14  more  than  their  cost, 
including  rent,  labor,  etc. 
On  another  acre  of  similar 
land  wheat  was  grown  as 
one  feature  of  the  standard 
five -course  rotation;  the 
average  gross  return  per 
acre  here  for  each  of  five 
years  was  $15.89,  or  $5.87 
more  than  the  cost.  Soil 
analysis  showed  that  rota- 
tion had  added  both  nitro- 
gen and  carbon,  while  con- 
tinuous cropping  had  re- 
duced the  supply  of  both. 
But  rotation  had  done  still 

more.  It  had  put  the  soil  in  better  mechanical 
condition,  raised  the  yield  of  wheat  from  17.8 
bushels  per  acre  to  26,  and  that  of  corn  from  21.4 
to  50.9,  diversified  crops  by  adding  oats,  hay,  and 
pasture,  and  lowered  the  labor  cost  per  crop.  For 
grass  seed  was  sown  with  the  wheat  in  one  opera- 
tion and  after  a  single  preparation  of  the  ground, 
and  pasture  available  after  the  hay  harvest  was 
simply  another  crop  from  the  same  land,  with  no 
additional  work.  Rotation,  then,  actually  pays 
the  farmer  for  the  privilege  of  enriching  his  soil! 

The  planning  of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  ro- 
tation calls  for  an  intelligence  in  the  farmer  that  is 
not  found  everywhere.  He  must  take  the  at- 
titude that  everybody  is  mostly  right,  but  a  little 
wrong.  His  neighbors  have  had  practical  ex- 
perience with  local  conditions,  while  scientists 
have  accumulated  much  theoretical  knowledge 
with  which  he  is  unfamiliar.  Which  is  the  better 
source  of  advice?  Neither  probably,  but  rather  a 
blending  of  the  two,  although  it  is  risky  to  assume 
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CROP  ROTATION 

By  Julian  A.  Dimock 


Crop  rotation  provides  the  farmer  with  a  means  of  increasing  his  crops  and  at  the  same  time  improving  his  land 

that  the  established  system  of  any  region  is 
radically  wrong.  Farm  practice  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  has  not 
changed  materially  in  a  century  and  a  quarter, 
yet  after  a  careful,  exhaustive  study  of  con- 
ditions, experts  have  no  radical  changes  to  sug- 
gest. In  other  words,  the  odds  are  in  favor  of 
your  neighbor's  being  right  (whether  or  not  he 
knows  why),  although  the  college  scientists  have 
the  general  principles  correctly.  Learn  from  both. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Warren  of  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  a  leading  farm  management 
authority,  presents  the  case  for  rotation  thus: 
"There  are  many  reasons  why  crop  rotation  is  a 
good  thing.  The  final  factor  that  forces  farmers 
to  change  crops  is  usually  either  weeds,  insects,  or 
diseases.  Crop  rotation  (1)  helps  to  control 
these  enemies;  (2)  may  provide  for  keeping  up  the 
humus  supply  of  the  soil;  (3)  may  provide  for  the 
growth  of  grass  or  legumes  on  each  field;  (4)  often 
saves  labor;  (5)  may  keep  the  land  occupied  with 


crops  a  greater  part  of  the  time;  (6)  al- 
lows for  the  alternation  of  deep  and 
shallow-rooted  crops;  (7)  may  provide 
for  a  balanced  removal  of  plant  food; 
(8)  may  control  toxic  substances;  (9) 
systematizes  farming." 

These,  save  possibly  number  eight, 
are  self-explanatory  even  to  the  lay- 
man. In  that  connection  it  is  believed 
that  the  roots  of  plants  give  off  sub- 
stances that  are  poisonous  to  plants  of 
the  same  species.  By  a  change  of  crops 
these  toxins  are  neutralized  and  the 
soil  is  made  wholesome  again. 

Rotation  and  diversification  ap- 
proach the  same  proposition  from  dif- 
ferent angles,  yet  lead  it  in  much  the 
same  direction.  Rotation 
is  diversity  to  a  degree,  but 
diversity  is  not  necessarily 
rotation.  It  is  purely  a 
business  expedient  fordivid- 
ing  the  risk  of  crop  failures 
and  establishing  a  profitable 
distribution  of  labor;  it  does 
not  take  special  account  of 
soil  fertility  or  its  conserva- 
tion or  improvement.  Ro- 
tation, on  the  other  hand,  is 
designed  primarily  to  in- 
crease crops  without  corres- 
pondingly increasing  their 
cost;  with  it,  incidentally, 
come  increased  fertility  and 
the  labor  efficiency  that  is 
an  essential  feature  of  di- 
versification. 

A  regular  rotation  gives 
each  year  the  same  number 
of  acres  to  each  crop,  there- 
by providing  more  constant 
and  economical  work  for  the 
farm  machinery.    A  fairly 
constant  crop  acreage  in  turn  makes  it  easier 
to  determine  the  amount  of  live  stock  that  can 
be  safely  and    profitably  kept  from   year  to 
year. 

If  each  field  is  given  the  same  treatment  over  a 
series  of  years,  its  supply  of  humus  and  plant  food 
will  be  increased  gradually  and  regularly.  Thus 
every  part  of  the  farm  will  be  kept  at  work  at  an 
efficient  speed  at  all  times.  It  is  obvious  that  as 
large  an  acreage  as  possible  should  be  provided 
each  year  for  the  most  profitable  crop  of  the 
region.  In  Illinois,  for  instance,  the  maximum 
acreage  would  be  devoted  to  corn;  in  New  York 
and  New  England  to  hay,  in  the  South  to  cotton, 
etc. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  all  this  comes  to 
the  same  advice  that  is  frequently  repeated 
here  and  elsewhere  in  one  form  or  another,  to 
wit:  follow  your  neighbor's  lead,  but  cut  the 
production  costs  wherever  and  whenever  prac- 
ticable. 


As  large  an  acreage  as  possible  should  be  devoted  each  year  to  the  most  profitable  crop  of  the  region.   In  New  England  it  is  hay 
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TIN:  AVOCADO 
OR.  ALLIGATOR.  PEAR 


by  •  Arthur  Hay 


Momriuma 
300  yran  old 
:«.*xx<  .  n.  i. ..in. 


(is  \  boj ,  haunt* 

f-\    mc     tin      N<  M 
4     *  M  li.n  \  i  | 

kloQf  tin-  I'  .in!  Ki\  M  . 
SOIIlltimCS  <>tic  would 
m  i  .  n\\  inuiim  under  the 
awning  Of  a  fruit 
ste.iniei  unloading 
bananas,  .1  net  hlled 
with  strange  fruit.  If 
tin  mat.  were  nn- 
usu.ilK  good  natured 
anil  not  too  busy  he 
would  give  this  dell- 
i  ac>  the  name  of  "  alli- 
MtOf  |n  .lt  "  Bllt  as 
to  allowing  one  a  taste 
"No  indeed!  Worth 
too  much.  W  hen  OWN 
arr  gone,  won't  he  able 
to  get  any  more  till 
MM  VOJ  age." 

"  But  W  In  don't  they 
impoft  them?" 

"Won't  keep.  Like 
I've  got  'em  here  in  a 
net  is  the  only  way  to 
get 'em  here  and  hard 
enough  at  that.  1  hey 
the  hold  like  ban. in. is 


Thr  Taft  nvocndo,  perha|»<  the  most  popular  of  all  California 
varieties.    Kruils  weigh  a  pound  each  and  ri|)on  in  May 


won't  stand  packing  in 
spoil  e\er\  tune." 

It  was  years  later,  in  Mexico,  that  I  finally  got 
mv  first  taste  of  this  delicious  fruit  but  it  now 
masqueraded  under  the  name  of  ahuacate. 

At  last.  1  rejoiced.  I  should  get  a  chance  to  see  if 
it  were  n  ally  the  food  of  the  gods!  Cut  in  hall 
like  ■  tiny  muskmelon,  with  the  one  big  brown 
seed  flipped  out.  there  remained  about  a  half-inch 
of  greenish-vcllow  pulp,  held  in  a  firm  green  rind 
(the  shape  and  \\  nnkled.  leathery  texture  of  w  hich 
is  responsible  for  the  alligator  part  of  the  popular 
nameV  It  was  about  the  consistency  of  butter 
and  tasted  not  unlike  it,  but  with  an  aromatic 
tang.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  completely 
carried  away,  though  even  the  first  taste  was 
good,  but  acquaintance  increased  its  charm,  and 
before  I  left  Mexico  1  grew  \cry  fond  o|  it. 

But  taking  up  the  question  of  supplying  an  in- 
creasing number  of  American  enthusiasts,  il  we 
cannot  import  the  fruit,  why  not  import  the  seed 
and  raise  our  own  fruit?  This  happy  thought 
struck  a  good  many  inhabitants  of  California 
nearly  thirty  years  ago.  from  which  time  the 
yards  of  the  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles  and  many  a 
citrus  town  from  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Diego  be- 
gan to  be  dotted  with  thrifty  seedlings.  1  hen 
the  fruit  commenced  to  appear  in  California  mar- 
kets, and  nurserymen  began  to  dispute  the  merits 
of  the  various  strains  or  varieties — for,  raised 


fiudded  avocado  tree 
lakrn  from  the  nursery 
transplanting 


for 


The  Lyon  avocado  (Cuatamalan  type),  a  variety  (frown  at 
Hollywood,  Cal.    Season,  February  to  April 


from  seed,  the  avocado  (to  which  we  have  cor- 
rupted the  Mexican  ahuacate,  which  again  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Aztec  ahuacatl)  like  the  apple,  and 
other  cultivated  fruits,  does  not  come  true  to 
variety;  in  other  words,  it  may  be  as  good  as,  but 
is  more  likely  to  be  worse  than,  its  parents.  So 
that  the  thrifty  American  uses  the  seedling  only 
for  stock  and  grafts  or  buds  upon  it  a  branch  from 
a  chosen  improved  variety.  (For  practical 
points  on  culture  etc.,  see  page  66.) 

Avocado  planting  on  a  commercial  scale  had 
just  about  started  when  there  came  the  dis- 
astrous freeze  of  January,  191 3 ,  after  which  two 
facts  became  apparent  to  avocado  growers:  first, 


that  avocados  diller  as 
widely  an  individuals 
in  their  resistance  to 
1 1 ost  ;  second,  that 
largely  they  may  be 
divided  into  two 
groups,  the  thin- 
skinned,  small-fruited, 
Mexican  highland  var- 
ieties, fairly  resistant 
to  frost,  and  the  hard 
shelled,  large  fruited, 
( iii.itain.il. in  suits,  gen- 
erally tender  though 
there  were  exceptions. 
(A  third  type,  the 
West  Indian  or  South 
American,  the  prevail- 
ing commercial  variety 
in  Florida,  is  not  grown 
in  California.) 

King  among  speci- 
mens of  the  first  or 
hardy  type  was  the 
Canter  tree  at  Whit- 
tier,  which  stood  abso- 
lutely unscathed  when 
orange,  lemon,  and  wal- 
nut- yes,  even  hardy 
pepper  and  eucalyptus — were  frozen  to  the 
ground.  So  great  was  the  rush  for  bud  wood  from 
this  wonderful  tree  that  Mr.  Canter  cleared 
thousands  of  dollars  from  that  source  alone,  and 
finally  was  compelled  to  build  a  high  fence 
around  it.  It  is  said  that  he  also  had  it  insured 
for  #25,000.  But  the  craze  for  Canter  trees  is  al- 
ready slackening  and  the  hard  shelled,  big  fruited 
avocado  is  coming  into  its  own — if  stands  ship- 
ping so  much  better.  For  home  use,  the  small, 
thin-skinned  avocado  should  and  probably  will 
continue  to  be  the  first  choice.  As  a  class  it  is 
better  flavored,  higher  in  fat  content,  and  mori 
prolific. 

Frequently  a  tree  of  this  group  bears  two  or 
three  thousand  fruits  in  a  season,  weighing  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  pound  each,  with  a  pulp  con- 
taining 25  to  30  per  cent,  fat!  Here  is  a  fruit  that 
ought  to  solve  the  high  cost  of  living  with  a  ven- 
geance— but  only  as  yet  for  the  grower,  hardly 
for  the  ultimate  consumer.  For  avocados  at 
present  retail  at  from  35  to  75  cents  each  and 
hence  are  luxuries.  The  hope  of  the  avocado 
grower,  parodoxical  as  it  may  seem,  is  a  great  fall 
in  the  present  price,  and  a  great  increase  in  con- 
sumption, as  soon  as  the  common  people — you  and 
I  for  instance — find  how  good  a  fruit  it  is.  W  it h 
avocados  selling  at  5  or  10  cents  each,  thousands 
would  buy  where  scores  do  now.  with  mutual 
benefit  to  consumer  and  grower. 


! 


One  of  the  most  desirable  California  vari- 
eties is  the  Blakeman.  a  hard-shell  type 
ripening  in  April. 


The  Chappelow,  a  thin-skinned  Mexican 
avocado  grown  for  its  hardiness  and  rich 
flavor.    Its  oil  content  is  30  per  cent. 


i 


An  orchard  of  six-year-old  budded 
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HELE    AND  THEUE 


Another 
National  Park 
Needed 


Despite  the  advantages  that 
accompany  civilization,  it  is 
desirable — to  many  even  es- 
sential— that  this  nation 
should  retain  a  few  examples  of  primeval  con- 
ditions, a  few  reservations  where  flora  and  fauna 
may  exist  in  wholly  natural  circumstances,  un- 
disturbed by  man,  yet  accessible  for  observation 
by  him.  Yellowstone  and  other  of  our  National 
Parks  provide  such  conditions  to  some  extent, 
but  even  they  are  fast  becoming  too  easy  of  ac- 
cess, too  sophisticated.  Our  last  remaining 
opportunity  is  offered  by  Alaska,  yet  even  there 
railroads  and  human  habitations,  hungry  pros- 
pectors and  commercialized  hunters  are  battering 
at  the  final  defenses  of  nature's  beauty  and 
chastity.  Wherefore  a  movement  is  on  foot 
and  a  bill  in  Congress  to  create  and  place  under 
the  contemplated  centralized  Park  Service,  a 
new  National  Park  including  the  majestic  Mt. 
McKinley  and  a  generous  section  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  To  those  for  whom  the 
conservation  of  the  scenic  wonders  and  game 
resources  of  this  prolific  region  is  not  sufficient 
justification  for  such  a  step,  there  is  the  unques- 
tionable commercial  value  to  the  nation  of  an- 
other great  playground  for  hardy  recreation 
seekers.  Let  all  who  truly  appreciate  nature 
unadorned  and  undefiled  see  that  their  wishes  in 
this  matter  are  expressed  to  and  by  their  con- 
gressional spokesmen. 


The  Cowboy  When  Kipling  wrote  his  polo 
And  the —  story  about  "The  Maltese 
£ar  Cat,"  it  is  probable  that  no 

thought  was  farther  from  his 
mind  than  that  the  game  would  some  day  be 
played  on  four  wheeled,  gasolene-driven  steeds. 
Yet  to-day  many  of  us  have  seen,  and  perhaps 
have  been  thrilled  by,  auto-polo  matches.  But 
even  this  innovation  did  not  mark  the  limit  of  the 
motor  car's  invasion  of  the  few  presumably 
inviolate  fields  and  privileges  of  the  horse.  The 
Breeder  s  Gazette  recently  told  of  Buck  Sawyer, 
an  Idaho  bronco  buster,  and  his  (temporary) 
utilization  of  an  automobile  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  cowboy  duties.  "He  cinched  his  saddle  to 
the  hood  and  radiator  of  the  car  and  was  carried 
forth  by  a  driver  to  where  a  little  rope  work  was 
needed  in  the  herd.  The  lariat  hummed  through 
the  air  and  settled  unerringly  over  the  horns  of 
the  cow  that  needed  to  be  thrown."  The 
Gazette  wisely  suggests  that  in  any  extended 
usage  of  such  a  mount  an  asbestos  saddle  blanket 
may  be  desirable;  shock  absorbers  of  the  most 
improved  and  efficient  type  will  also  doubtless  be 
essential.  And  for  some  time  to  come,  we  feel 
sure  that  the  use  of  the  petrol  cow  pony  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  one  other  ultra-modern  in- 
vention present  at  the  time  above  referred  to — 
namely,  the  moving  picture  camera. 


Feathered  Conservation    is  conservation 

Immigrants  whether  practised  as  a  philan- 
From  Mexico  thropy,  as  a  national  duty,  or 
purely  as  a  business  proposition. 
The  recent  importation  of  more  than  10,000 
Mexican  quail  by  a  prominent  Kansas  City 
animal  supply  concern  may  have  been  primarily 
of  the  latter  type,  but  nevertheless  it  will  be 
heartily  commended  by  bird  lovers  of  both  classes 
— that  is,  those  who  love  to  protect  them  and 
those  who  prefer  to  hunt  and  destroy  them. 
Thanks  to  the  latter,  the  native  bob-whites  and 
many  other  game  species  have  been  almost  en- 


tirely killed  off"  in  many  sections.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  Southern  cousins  coming  from 
the  high,  cool  region  of  Coahuila,  will  find  the 
Missouri  country  to  their  liking  and  help  to  re- 
populate  it  with  insect  catchers.  If  the  success 
of  the  importing  firm  in  introducing  other  species 
in  the  past  is  any  criterion,  this  result  should  be 
practically  foreordained,  for  in  the  last  few  years 
it  has  established  close  to  100,000  specimens  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  great  majority  of  which, 
it  is  told,  are  thriving  splendidly. 


The  Good  Roads  Good  roads  constitute  so 
Movement  obvious  a  benefit  for  all  who 

As  a  Menace  use  them,  either  for  business 

or  pleasure,  that  the  idea 
of  their  inflicting  injury  on  any  one  or  anything 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  thought  of.  At  length, 
however,  Commissioner  F.  W.  BufFum  of  the 
Missouri  Highway  Department,  sounds  a  note  of 
warning  that  should  strike  a  sympathetic  chord 
in  the  heart  of  every  true  conservationist  and 
lover  of  the  great  outdoors — and  many  such  are 
enrolled  beneath  the  banner  of  Better  Roads. 
Speaking  with  first  hand  knowledge  of  Missouri 
conditions,  he  says:  "The  large  number  of  roads 
that  are  being  built  in  all  the  counties  is  going  to 
make  it  so  that  automobiles  and  other  vehicles 
can  easily  and  quickly  go  into  all  parts  [of  them]; 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  very  short  time 
until  all  our  wild  game  will  be  practically  killed 
off"  over  the  entire  state.  .  .  ."  Doubtless  a 
similar  danger  confronts  many  another  state  in 
which  Mr.  BufFum's  urgent  appeal  for  preventive 
measure  is  equally  applicable.  This  suggests 
the  establishment  in  every  rural  county  of  a  game 
preserve  and  a  propagation  farm,  to  occupy 
otherwise  waste  or  unused  land,  to  be  controlled 
by  a  legally  organized  association,  and  supported 
by  public  spirited  residents.  The  thought  of 
actually  contributing  to  the  increase  of  deer, 
rabbits,  etc.,  may  easily  prove  repugnant  to 
many  farmers.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
the  recollection  of  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
wild  pigeon  and  the  almost  as  thorough  destruc- 
tion of  the  bison,  the  elk,  and  other  of  our  noble 
native  species  cause  an  even  sharper  pang  of 
regret  and  shame  in  the  heart  of  every  one  who 
has  played  a  part  in  the  tragedy?  How  much 
more  responsibility  for  such  vandalism  can  we 
shoulder  and  still  maintain  our  self  respect? 


The  Pavement  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate 
Ant — Another  the  injurious  capacity  of  cut- 
Plant  Pest  worms  in  gardens  and  green- 
houses, but,  according  to 
studies  made  in  Virginia,  some  of  the  depredations 
for  which  they  are  blamed  may  at  times  be  due 
to  another  insignificant  organism  of  a  proverb- 
ially industrious  group — the  pavement  ant.  An 
immigrant  from  Europe,  it  quickly  became 
naturalized  in  our  Eastern  states,  and  finds  con- 
genial quarters  under  the  walks  and  benches  in 
greenhouses  and  in  the  soil  of  hotbeds  and  cold- 
frames,  whence  it  troops  forth  from  its  nests  to 
gnaw  the  roots  and  stems  of  young  plants.  At 
Norfolk  practically  all  sorts  of  vegetables  com- 
monly forced  or  started  in  seed  beds,  including 
cabbage,  egg-plant,  beets,  carrots,  lettuce,  rad- 
ishes, turnips,  etc.,  were  found  to  be  liable  to  con- 
siderable, sometimes  disastrous,  injury.  Fortu- 
nately a  consistent,  vigorous  campaign  along  any 
one  of  several  lines  will  generally  eliminate  them. 
When  the  nests  are  accessible,  boiling  water  or 
carbon  bisulphide  is  thoroughly  effective.  Baits 


in  the  form  of  either  poisoned  bran  mash,  or  a 
fruit  syrup  containing  potassium  arsenate  to  be 
poured  on  sponges  and  left  where  the  insects  can 
get  it,  also  are  helpful.  The  latter  is  the  more 
effective,  since  it  acts  more  slowly  and  tends  to 
destroy  the  larvae  in  the  nests  as  well  as  the 
workers  that  care  for  and  feed  them.  Finally,  it 
is  believed  that  when  active  destructive  methods 
are  impracticable,  or  must  be  delayed,  fish  scrap 
fertilizer  distributed  on  the  ground  among  the 
plants  likely  to  be  attacked  will  serve  as  an 
effective  repellant. 


Wood  The  up-to-date  farm  owner  is  al- 

Bricks  ways  on  the  lookout  not  only  for 
For  Barns  new  methods  of  production,  man- 
agement, and  building  construction 
and  design,  but  also  for  new  materials  wherewith 
to  make  his  barns  and  other  structures  efficient, 
economical,  and  durable.  The  problem  of  floor- 
ing the  horse  and  cow  stalls  is  for  many  persons 
still  without  an  entirely  satisfactory  solution. 
Perhaps  the  possibility  of  one  is  suggested,  how- 
ever, by  the  recent  and  rapidly  spreading  utiliza- 
tion of  creosoted  wood  blocks — such  as  have  for 
some  time  been  used  for  paving  streets — as  floor- 
ing in  factories,  warehouses,  wharves,  kitchens, 
abattoirs,  zoological  museums,  etc.  Workers 
find  the  surface  easy  on  the  feet,  durable,  and 
quiet;  its  cost  of  $1.50  per  square  yard  for  the 
blocks  and  about  $2.40  for  the  completed  floor  is 
moderate.  In  the  interests  of  our  domestic 
animals  wood  blocks  warrant  careful  trial  in 
stables. 


Country  The  whimsical  achievement  of  a 
Life  on  California  man  is  a  home  which 
Wheels       he  terms   an  "automobungalow." 

This  dual-natured  place  of  abode 
consists  of  a  good  sized  superstructure  built  on  a 
light  car  chassis,  which  has  been  lengthened  to 
permit  of  the  installation  of  two  extra  wheels. 
It  contains  all  the  comforts  of  a  small  cottage,  a 
folding  double  bed,  gasolene  kitchen  range,  a  tub, 
bookcases,  clothespress,  writing  desk,  and  what 
are  described  as  "comfortable  chairs."  Whether 
the  adjective  may  truthfully  be  applied  to  what 
must  necessarily  be  chairs  of  the  folding  variety, 
we  do  not  know.  At  any  rate  this  ingenious 
Californian  seems  to  have  hit  upon  an  idea  that 
promises  to  open  a  new  field  of  country  life. 


Where  Conservation  With  the  people,  and 
Requires  especially    the  stock 

Destruction  °}vners  of  5he  country, 

alive  to  the  efficiency 
of  a  campaign  of  extermination  in  fighting  a 
contagious  animal  disease,  as  exemplified  in  the 
fight  against  the  foot  and  mouth  epidemic,  there 
should  be  relatively  little  difficulty  encountered 
in  carrying  on  a  successful  warfare  against  rabies 
among  the  coyotes  of  the  Northwest.  The  pres- 
ent infestation  is  by  far  the  most  serious  that  has 
occurred,  and  in  parts  of  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
and  California  not  only  the  live-stock  interests 
but  also  the  safety  of  human  beings,  especially 
children,  are  in  danger.  The  Bureau  of  Biologi- 
cal Survey  has  now  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  with  a  special  deficiency  appropriation  of 
#75,000  and  the  cooperation  of  residents  of  the 
infested  sections,  it  should  shortly  do  away  with 
all  the  unfortunate  animals  that  have  become  a 
source  of  harm  and  terror  to  others  and  of  suffer- 
ing to  themselves. 
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tf\Q  soup  oj  tf\e  epicure 


s  and  the  weather 


ill  al 


ways  vary 


So  said  a  disappointed  hostess  who  had  trusted,  not  wisely  but  too  well,  in  her  own 
kitchen.  No  home  cook  can  be  a  specialist  in  soups.  She  has  to  divide  her  time  among 
too  many  things  for  that.  So  in  many  homes  where  the  cuisine  is  otherwise  above 
reproach  the  soup  course  is  more  than  apt  to  be  an  embarrassing  question-mark. 

But  the  splendid  quality  of  Franco-American  Soups  can  never  vary.  It  reveals  the 
specialist.  It  never  deviates  into  inferiority.  "Fully  worth  the  money"  is  really  an  under- 
statement of  the  value,  the  comfort,  and  the  convenience  of  these  soups  to  women  who 
demand  that  their  food  shall  alu/ays  be  good. 

A  visitor  watched  us  making  Chicken  Soup.  She  saw  poultry  pampered  to  a  proud 
plumpness.  She  saw  the  dark  meat  yield  its  rich  and  appetizing  juices,  clarified  to 
sparkling  purity.  She  saw  us  add  the  tenderest  squares  of  tempting  light  meat  and  the 
fanciest  of  rice.    She  noted  the  delicate  seasoning.     And  then  she  tasted! 

"Such  soup  simply  cannot  be  made  at  home,"  she  said.     And  you  will  agree. 

Twenty  cents  the  can — Double  size,  thirty-five  cents 
Merely  heat  before  serving  At  the  better  stores 


Franco  - 


merican 
Soups 


Seleclii 


Torrato 
Mock  Turtle 
Ox  Tail,  thick 
Clear  Ox  Tail 
Consomme 
Bouillon 
Julienne 
Clear  Vegetable 
Vegetable,  tbick 


Clear  Green  Turtle  (6oc) 


Cb.ck  en  Consomme 

Cbicken  Gumbo 

Clam  Cbow'cler 

Cbicken 

Beef 

Pea 

Mull  iga  tawny 
Mutton  Brotb 
Green  Turtle,  tbick  (45c) 


Franco-American  Broths  for  Invalids  and  Children 
Beef — Chicken — Mutton — 15c  the  can 
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This  type  of  ampelopsis  has  tendrils  opposite  to  the  leaves.  The 
tendrils  feel  out  and  seek  for  support  the  dark  cracks  in  the  wood 


The  tendrils  of  certain  vines  assist  in  supporting  the 
fruit.  These  gourd  tendrils  show  immense  strength  as 
they  take  firm  grip  to  hold  the  fruit  to  best  advantage 


Jts-' 


Compare  the  sucking  disks  by  means  of  which  this  type  of  am- 
pelopsis climbs  with  the  other  method  pictured 


Other  vines  there  are  which  climb  by  a  right  hand 
movement,  as  illustrated  by  the  bean  at  the  left;  and 
still  others  by  a  'eft  hand  movement,  as  the  hop  vine 
shown  at  the  right 


The  curious  passion  flower,  Passiflora,  is  worth  studying. 
The  vine  climbs  by  long,  whip-lash-like  tendrils  which 
bind  it  gracefully  to  its  support 


The  tall  nasturtium  exhibits  yet  another  method.    It  sends  out 
as  runners  long  leaf  stems,  hence  is  called  a  leaf  climber 


An  interesting  experiment.  In  the  picture  on  the  left  a  line  was  painted  straight 
down  the  stem  of  a  climbing  vine.  The  picture  on  the  right,  taken  the  day  following, 
shows  just  how  much  the  stem  twisted  in  the  act  of  climbing 
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IME  was  when  few 
collectors  of  an- 
tique furniture 
were  satisfied 
with  anything  but 
mahogany,  or  old 
oak  and  walnut.  To-day,  how- 
ever I  find  fully  as  many  collect- 
ors interested  in  the  humbler  fur- 
niture of  a  bygone  day.  It  is 
cheaper  to  collect  and  there  is 
often  an  ingenuous  and  un- 
sophisticated quaintness  about 
it  that  is  lacking  in  the  work  of 
the  fashionable  cabinetmakers. 
And  in  many  of  these  simpler 
old  pieces  there  is  a  charm  of 
grace  and  proportion  that  is 
worth  considering  for  its  own 
sake. 

I  like  the  name  "cottage 
chair."  It  suggests  so  much  of 
the  simple  home  life  of  our  fore- 
fathers. The  term  is  widely 
used;  it  may  include  the  Wind- 
sor. But  I  like  best  to  apply 
it  to  the  rush-bottomed  chairs 
of  the  eighteenth  and  late 
seventeenth  centuries. 

These  chairs  had  their  origin  in  Holland 
and  England,  but  they  were  made  in  quan- 
tities in  the  American  Colonies.  In  those 
days  every  small  town  had  its  chairmakers, 
while  in  the  cities  the  trade  was  a  well 
established  and  profitable  one.  While  the 
Colonial  joiners,  like  their  fellow-craftsmen 
abroad,  employed  oak  and  walnut  and  later 
mahogany  in  their  finest  work,  they  were 
also  willing  to  make  use  of  such  native 
woods  as  came  easily  to  hand — ash,  elm, 
maple,  pine,  and  cedar — frequently  paint- 
ing the  softer  woods. 

The  heavy  turned  and  wainscot  chairs 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were 
followed  by  lighter,  plain  turned  chairs 
of  various  types,  usually  with  rush  seats. 
They  were  made  in  New  England,  New 
York,   and    Pennsylvania,   and   were  of 
walnut,  oak,  hickory,  cherry,  maple,  ash, 
poplar,  apple,  pine,  and  various  combina- 
tions of  these  woods,  usually  painted.  The 
forms  were  rather  too  varied  to  bear  strict 
classification.    One  fairly  common  type  of 
arm  chair  had  hickory  arms  and  stretchers, 
ash  posts,  and  back  work  of  ash  and  birch. 
There  were  also  roundabouts  made  in  simple 
turned  forms  of  native  woods  and  with  rush 
bottoms,  which   might  fall  into  the  class  of 
cottage  chairs.    But  the  chief  of  them  were  the 
slat-backs  and  banister-backs  which  came  into 
vogue  after  1700.    They  were  the  descendants 
of  the  old  English  turned  chairs  and  of  the  high- 
backed  walnut-and-cane  chairs  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II. 

1  he  slat-back  type,  which  had  its  counterpart 
in  England,  was  perhaps  of  Dutch  origin,  and  is 
older  than  the  banister-back.  The  first  ones, 
in  fact,  appeared  as  early  as  1650. 

The  slat-backs  had  turned  stiles,  legs,  and 
underbraces,  and  high,  straight  backs  with 
from  two  to  six  horizontal  slats  slightly  curved  to 
fit  the  back.  They  were  made  of  native  hard 
woods,  such  as  maple,  hickory,  ash,  beech,  etc., 
with  two  or  three  kinds  often  used  in  the  same 
chair.    They  were  well  built  and  were  strong  and 


Early  form  of  slat- 
back  chair,  with  heavy 
posts'  and  three  slats. 
In  the  Metropolitan 
Museum 


A  four-back  chair 
with  mat  seat.  Metro- 
politan Museum 


COTTAGE  CHAIRS 

By  Walter  A  Dyer 


A  five-back  chair  with  cushioned  seat  added  later,  and  at  right,  an  early 
form  of  banister-back  with  split  balusters  and  carved  top  and  underbrace  of 
the  Restoration  type.    Both  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

useful.  Both  rush  and  mat  seats  were  used,  the 
latter  being  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  bass- 
wood  or  linden  tree  and  sometimes  of  the  elm. 
They  were  called  flag-bottomed,  mat-bottomed, 
reed-bottomed,  and  bulrush  chairs,  and  also, 
in  some  old  inventories,  "basse-bottom"  chairs. 

In  New  England  slat-backs  were  usually  called 
"  three-back  chairs,"  "  four-back  chairs,"  etc., 
according  to  the  number  of  slats.  They  were 
made  with  and  without  arms,  the  arm  chairs 
being  called  "  great  chairs."  The  first  rocking 
chairs  made  in  America  were  slat-backs  and  ap- 
peared between  1725  and  1750. 

Mr.  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood  has  traced  an 
interesting  style  development  in  the  slat-backs. 
The  first  ones  had  heavy  posts,  low  backs,  no 
arms,  and  were  quite  wide.  They  had  three 
slats  which  were  straight  across  the  top  and 
bottom,  but  cut  down  in  quarter  circles  at  the 
ends.    Gradually  the  backs  became  higher  and 


narrowei  and  the  posts  and  slats 
lighter.  Between  1675  and 
1700  the  slats  were  usually 
curved  on  the  top  side,  and 
straight,  or  nearly  straight, 
across  the  bottom.  After  1700 
these  chairs  became  very  com- 
mon in  New  England,  with  three 
to  five  slats,  usually  curved  on 
the  upper  edge,  or  straight  across 
both  edges. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  large  num- 
ber of  slat-backs  were  made 
which  show  some  variations  in 
style.  There  the  turning  was 
generally  plain  and  straight, 
while  in  New  England  vase  and 
bulb  forms  were  most  common. 
The  front  legs  usually  ended  in 
a  ball  and  the  rear  legs  in  a  taper 
foot.  Five  and  six  slats  were 
common,  with  the  lower  edges 
curving  up  sharply,  following 
the  curves  of  the  upper  edges. 

Slat-backs  are  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  Queen  Anne  period, 
but  they  were  made  in  the 
greatest  quantities  between  1730 
and    1750,   and   their  manufacture  was 
continued  until  after  the  Revolution.  A 
similar  ladder-back  type  was  made  up  to 
about  1850,  while  a  very  common  type  of 
modern  veranda  chair  is  based  directly  on 
the  old  slat-back  form. 

The  first  banister-backs  appeared  in 
both  England  and  America  about  1700, 
and  were  also  called  split-back  chairs. 
They  were  very  evidently  a  development 
and  simplification  of  the  high-backed 
walnut  chairs  of  the  Restoration,  for  the 
early  ones  showed  the  Spanish  feet,  carved 
top  of  back,  and  occasionally  the  carved 
underbrace,  and  the  general  proportions 
were  the  same.  But  they  had  rush  seats 
instead  of  cane  or  upholstery,  and  in  place 
of  the  cane  or  upholstered  panel  in  the 
br.ck  there  were  three  to  five — usually 
four — upright  spindles  or  balusters  between 
turned  stiles.  These  open  backs  gave  the 
same  suggestion  of  lightness  as  the  cane 
panels,  as  opposed  to  the  solid  splats  of 
the  Queen  Anne  chairs.  The  balusters 
were  turned  and  almost  always  split,  the 
flat  side  being  occasionally  toward  the 
back,  but  more  often  toward  the  front. 

In  this  country  the  banister-backs,  like  the 
slat-backs,  were  made  of  two  or  three  kinds  of 
hard  or  soft  wood  in  a  single  chair,  and  were 
usually  painted,  black  being  the  commonest 
color  used.  They  had  rush  seats  and  were  made 
with  and  without  arms. 

These  chairs  with  the  Restoration  features 
were  the  true  banister-backs,  but  the  name  has 
been  applied  to  later  forms  as  well.  After  1720 
they  were  much  simplified  in  America,  the 
carved  tops  and  Spanish  feet  disappearing  and 
giving  place  to  plain  curved  or  horizontal  pieces 
at  the  top  of  the  back,  and  straight,  turned  legs 
and  underbraces.  After  1735  or  thereabouts  the 
turned  and  split  balusters  became  less  common 
and  in  their  place  appeared  plain  or  grooved  up- 
rights, flat  on  both  sides.  This  form  was  com- 
mon up  to  1750  and  persisted  to  some  extent  till 
about  1775,  being  gradually  superseded  by  the 


Banister-back  chair  of  Restoration 
type,  with  Spanish  feet 


An  early  form  of  the  simplified  banis- 
ter-back, with  round  balusters 


An   American   banister-back   chair   A  banister-back  arm  chair  of  unusual   The  later  form  of  banister-back, 
with  split  balusters  and  mat  seat      design.  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  with  flat,  grooved  uprights 
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Kissel's  Original  Idea  that  Doubled  the 
Social  Usage  of  the  Automobile 

The  refinement  and  exclusiveness  of  the  ALL-YEAR  Cars — Kissel's 
original  "  two-in-one  "  idea — is  duplicated  only  in  the  highest  priced 
permanently  closed  coaches. 


Acknowledged  to  be  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  convertible  idea,  it  possesses 
in  every  essential  the  requirements  that 
good  taste  dictates  and  social  prestige  de- 
mands. Note  how  the  ALL-YEAR  Top 
fits  in — not  on — to  the  body  unit,  giving 


the  appearance  of  one  perfect  piece  cf 
permanently  enclosed  coach  building — 
inside  and  out.  In  the  summer  your 
ALL-YEAR  Car  becomes  a  wide-open, 
roomy  touring  car  with  no  roof  to  inter- 
cept your  view. 


c^/^  q,  %     The  car  of  a  Hundred  Quality  Features — the  superiorities  of  which  caused  a 

^fifutldred  /-Joint stampede  among  careful  car  buyers  48  hours  after  it  first  was  announced.  The 
"  '  ALL-YEAR  Car  is  mounted  on  this  famous  Hundred  Point  Six. 

Hundred  Point    Touring  or  Roadster  $1095      ALL-YEAR  Roadster-Coupe   $1520 

Hundred  Point  Six,  Gibraltar  Body  $1195      ALL-YEAR  Victoria-Town  Car   $1850 

ALL-YEAR  Touring-Sedan  $1520      De  Luxe  SIX-42  $1650 

ALL-YEAR  De  Luxe  SIX-42  Touring  Sedan  $2000 

Send  for  illustrated  ALL  -  YEAR  Car  booklet 


KISSEL  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


Hartford,  Wisconsin 
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LONG 


5g  life  WHITE  ENAMEL 


IN  early  American 
homes  of  romance, 
where  heart-strings 
became  entangled  in  the 
spinner's  skein,  there 
Was  always  a  great  white 
room. 

The  memorable  charm  of 
any  white  room  is  repro- 
duced and  enhanced  with 
Vitralite,  the  Long-Life 
White  Enamel. 

Vitralite's  snowy  whiteness  is 
reflected  in  mirror-like  floors  of 
"61"  Floor  Varnish — long-lasting 
as  well  as  water-proof. 

Free  Book  and  Sample  Panels 

finished  with  Vitralite  and  "61"  Floor 
Varnish,  will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

The  quality  of  P.  &■  /,.  famish 
Products  has  always  been  their 
strongest  guarantee.  Our  established 
policy  is  full  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnish  Products 
are  used  by  painters,  specified  by  archi- 
tects, and  sold  by  paint  and  hardware 
dealers  everywhere. 

Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc. 

Varnish  Makers  67  Years 
113  Tonawanda  St..   Buffalo,   N.  V. 
In  Canada,  57  Courtwright  St  ,  Bridge- 
burg,  Ontario 


Cyclone 


ORNAMENTAL 
FENCE 

for  beauty  and  substantial  protection. 
Strongly  built  of  heavily  galvanized  wire. 
Different  attractive  designs.  Illustrated 
catalog  free. 

Cyclone  Fence  Co., Dept.  138,  Waukegan,  111. 


A  LAWN  EXPERT 
will  answer  your  lawn  questions  and  advise  how 
to  get  the  best  lawns  through  Readers'  Service. 


English  Grammar  Simplified 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  Author  of 

"Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepositions,"  "A 
Woiking  Grammar  ot  the  English  Language,"  etc. 

An  absolutely  simple  yet  thoroughly  practical  book  on  a 
new  plan  that  gives  you  the  correct  use  of  English  words 
in  English  sentences.  Its  statements  can  be  grasped  at 
once  by  a  child  or  a  person  of  limited  education,  and  they 
make  the  dreaded  complexities  of  the  language  as  clear  as 
crystal.    It  settles  disputed  points  and  gives  you  the  meat  of 

English  Grammar  in  a  Nutshell 

and  for  the  office,  the  home,  or  the  classroom  will  prove  the 
readiest  help  in  time  of  doubt  or  perplexity  that  you 
have  ever  owned.    It  has  not  been  made  brief  by  leaving 
out  essentials,  but  by  eliminating  confusing  discussions  and 
extended  explanations,  and  is  a  complete  summary  of  the  sub- 
ject.   Order  it  to-day  and  be  grateful  every  day  of  your  life. 
"As  a  handy  volume    .    .    .    for  quick  reference  and 
authoritative  decision,  its  direct  clearness,  its  remark- 
able simplicity  of  language,  and  its  plain,  common 
sense  will  win  admiration  and  command  respect." — 
N.  Y.  Evening  Sun. 
8vo.  Cloth,  282   pages,  75   cents;  by  mail,  83  cents 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Dept.  786,  N.  Y. 


Instantaneous  Hot  Water 
by  Just  Turning  a  Faucet 

RUUB  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RUUD 


Going  to 
Build  ? 


Then  write  for  our  in- 
teresting book  writ- 
ten just  for  prospec- 
tive builders. 

THE  VALK  X  TOWNE  MFG. 
9  E.  40th  Street,  Nt 


CYALE^ 

TOWNR  MFG.  CO. 


"BILLIARDS— The  Home  Magnet"  FREE ! 

A  handsomely  illustrated  book  showing  all  Brunswick  Home  Carom 
and  Pocket  Billiard  Tables  in  actual  colors,  giving  easy  terms, 
prices,  etc.    SENT  FREE!    Write  for  it  today. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,     Dept.  28G,  Chicago 


your  Country  Home 
BhrisfmasCard 


IB  Prepare  for  Christmas  with  these 
I  individual  Christmas  cards. 
'  Orders  should  be  placed  now, 
Deliveries  December  first  or 
sooner.  Price  $12  per  hundred 
up.  Full  particulars  with  speci- 
men sent  on  request  with 
banking  reference. 
DUTTON'S 
681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
I 


more  comfortable  Windsors.  In  England,  a  spin- 
dle-back cottage  chair  was  developed  from  the 
old  turned  chair,  with  three  or  four  turned  cross- 
pieces  in  the  back,  each  two  being  joined  by  four 
or  five  short  upright  spindles.  They  were  made 
with  rush  seats.  These  forms  and  slat-backs  or 
ladder-backs  were  to  be  found  more  generally  in 
the  northern  counties,  while  the  Windsors  and 
banister-backs  were  more  common  in  the  south. 

Iam  glad  to  find  that  collectors  and  furnishers 
of  homes  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  charm 
of  these  old  cottage  chairs.  In  houses  of  the 
old  farmhouse  type,  especially  in  the  dining 
room,  with  perhaps  a  gate-leg  table,  they  are 
especially  appropriate.  Genuine  Chippendale 
and  Hepplewhite  dining  chairs  are  pretty  difficult 
to  procure  in  these  days,  and  somehow  one  wel- 
comes an  occasional  relief  from  mahogany,  any- 
way. 

I  have  seen  the  worst  warped  old  relics  re- 
paired and  made  presentable  by  a  good  workman, 
and  the  only  finish  that  is  needed  is  a  coat  of 
black  paint  (be  sure  there  is  plenty  of  drier  in 
the  paint.  I  have  had  a  sad  experience  with 
sticky  paint  on  old  chairs).  The  chief  difficulty 
is  in  the  matter  of  the  seats.  Nothing  but  the 
genuine  rush  bottom  looks  right  on  these  chairs, 
and  rush  seating  appears  to  be  rapidly  becoming 
a  lost  art.  If  you  have  a  man  in  your  town  who 
knows  how  to  do  this,  yqu  are  fortunate. 

I  have  an  old  banister-back  chair  which  I 
found  leaning  against  the  side  of  a  barn  on  Long 
Island,  and  for  which  I  paid  the  owners  $5. 
One  arm  was  loose,  the  seat  was  about  gone,  the 
wood  was  worm-eaten,  and  the  whole  affair 
rickety.  I  had  to  have  it  crated  and  sent  to 
a  man  in  Brooklyn  to  be  rush  seated.  That 
with  the  necessary  repairs  and  the  painting 
came  to  something  more  than  $6,  if  I  remember 
rightly.    But  I  consider  myself  lucky  at  that. 

OLD  LANTERNS 

WHEN  one  sees  examples  of  the  crude  old 
lanterns  which  "the  watch"  used  to 
carry  about  our  streets  a  century  or 
two  ago,  one  wonders  how  Paul  Revere  could 
have  made  much  of  a  display  with  them  from 
the  steeple  of  the  Old  North  Church.  Doubt- 
less his  were  larger  affairs  of  glass.  However, 
these  quaint  old  pinhole  lanterns  were  commonly 


Eighteenth  century  American  tin  lanterns  with  glass  fronti,  in 
the  Bolles  Collection,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

used  by  our  forefathers  in  both  city  and  country, 
and  they  were  undoubtedly  better  than  nothing. 

The  history  of  the  lantern  goes  back  to  ancient 
times.  Bronze  lanterns  were  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Hanging  lan- 
terns of  ornamental  iron  or  brass,  for  interior 
lighting,  were  used  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  later  elaborate  lanterns  were  oc- 
casionally made  of  silver  or  gold. 

But  our  interest  as  collectors  is  chiefly  in  the 
humbler  affairs  in  use  in  this  country  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  They 
were  carried  along  country  roads,  to  the  barn 
for  late  chores,  and  even  in  the  poorly  lighted 
city  streets.  Most  of  them  were  of  metal — 
usually  sheet  iron  or  tin — of  various  shapes, 
and  pierced  in  more  or  less  ornamental  patterns. 
Not  much  light  could  struggle  through  these 
holes  from  the  candle  or  crude  lamp  within,  but 
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Military  and 
(aval  America 


By  Captaii  H.  S.  Ktrrick 

V.  5.  Army 

he  truth,  the  whole  truth  an 
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MOUNT  VERNON    Washington's  Home  and  the  Nation's  Shrine 

By  PAUL  WILSTACH 

I  be  (n-.t  i  nfiipli  lr  hiHuty  nf  ilir  iihhI  i  Hi  hr  ;ilrd  sjkiI  in  Amirn.i,  i  n;il  ion;il  ahrini'  iiiii<|ii«'  in  the  world  Mr.  WilstHth  who 
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Fifty-eight  illustrations.    Net,  $2.00.    De  Luxe  Edition!  203  copies).    Nat,  $10.00 


Stewart  Edward  White's 


The  Leopard  Woman 


By  the  author  «l  "TV  Gray  Dawn."  "Cold,"  "The  Blazed  Trail,"  etc. 

A  tale  of  mystery  and  love  and  war  intrigue.  A  lionk  which  exercises  all  the  resources 
o(  Mr.  White's  full  gniwn  art. 

Illustrated.     Net,  $1.35 


Harry  Leon  Wilson's 

Somewhere  in  Red  Gap 


By  the  author  nl  "Ruggles  oi  Red  Cap,"  "Hunker  Bean,"  etc. 

Further  adventure*  of  Mr»  I.ysandcr  John  Pettengill,  other- 
wise "Ma''  Pettengill,  alias  "the  miier" 
mirth  in  'Ruggles 

Net  $1.35 
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Booth  Tarkington's 

Penrod  and  Sam 

I'cnrod  is  still  the  same  young  irrepressible  over  whom  we 
chuckled  in  Mr.  Tarkington's  earlier  success,  "Penrod." 

Illustrated  by  Worth  Brehm 
Cloth,  Net,  $1.35  Leather,  Net,  $1.65 


Corra  Harrig't 

A  Circuit  Rider's  Widow 

By  the  author  of  "The  Circuit  Rider's  Wile."  etc. 
Mrs  Harris's  new  story  might  he  called  a  irqucl  to  "The  Circuit  Rider's  Wife" 
in  Ii  li»  table  humor  ami  characterisation     Illustrated    Net,  $1.50 

Selma  Lagertof'g 

The  Emperor  of  Portugallia 

By  the  author  of  "Jerusalem."  etc.    Translated  oy  Velma  Swanston  Howard 

This  new  book  by  the  only  woman  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  is  a  tale  of  Yarm- 
land.  the  story  of  a  father's  love.    Nat,  $1.50 

Casuals  Of  the  Sea  By  •  Cming  Aatbor,  William  McFea 

ark  with  quite  exceptional 


A  story  of  the  "casuals"  of  tl 
power."  says  the  I.ondon  Time 


'  great  ocean  of  life.  "A  i 
Net,  $1.50. 


The  Further  Side  of  Silence 


By  SIR  HUGH  CLIFFORD 

dn  this  book  of  strange  talcs  of  Malaya,  the  author  reveals 
a  world  as  thrilling  and  as  little  known  as  was 
'the  India  of  Kipling's  6rst  stories  Net, $1.35 


James  Oliver  Curwood'i 

The  Grizzly    King   <«  Companion  Story  to  "Kazan" 

A  romance  of  the  wilds.  The  New  York  Sun  says  of  it:  "It  is  a  brilliant  book  of 
its  kind,  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  animal  epics."  Four  Illustrations. 
Net,  $1.25. 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton'* 

The  Bird  House  Man 

By  the  author  of  "The  Idyl  of  Twin  Fires,"  etc. 
A  romance  of  birds  and  flowers.    Here  are  the  spirit  and  charm  of  New  England 
village  life,  with  a  strong  appeal  for  those  who,  like  St.  Augustine  in  his  youth,  are 
"in  love  with  love."    Illustrated.    Net,  $1.35 

The  Heart  of  Rachael  By  kathleen  norris 

Author  of  "The  Story  of  Julia  Page,"  "Mother."  "Saturday's  Child." 
The  New  York  Timet  says:  "It  ought  to  place  her  well  forward  among  America's 
novelists."    40th  Thousand.    Frontispiece.    Net,  $1.35. 

The  Wishing  Moon  By  louise  dutton  ^ 

Author  of  "The  Coddeas  Gill" 
Any  one  who  loves  youth,  its  impetuosity,  and  its  willingness  to  place  the  uni-  ^^fa 
verse  in  a  dice  cup  and  win  or  lose  for  the  heart's  desire,  will  enjoy    The  Wishing  yf 
Moon."    Illustrated.    Net,  $1.35. 


O.  Henry  Biography 

By  C.  ALPHONSO  SMITH 

Author  of  "What  Can  Literature  Do  for  Me" 

One  of  the  most  interesting  contributions  to  contemporary  literary 
hi-torv  Contains  many  most  interesting  facts  recently  come  to 
Mil  '  Net  $2.50 

Booker  T.  Washington 

BUILDER  OF  A  CIVILIZATION 
A  Biography  by  Emmett  J_ Scott,  for  eighteen  years  Secretary  to  Booker 
Washington  and  then  to  Tuskegee  Institute;  and  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe 
The  authorized  life  of  Dr.  Washington.  A  dramatic  interpretation 
of  the  life  of  one  who  rose  from  a  slave  boy  to  be  the  recognized 
leader  of  ten  millions  of  people.    Illustrated.    Net  $2.00 

Raemaekers'  Cartoons 

Max  Beerbohm  says  of  Raemaekers,  "He's  the  greatest  cartoonist, 
I  think,  since  Daumier."  A  collection  of  150  of  these  cartoons 
which  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
events  of  the  Great  War.    Net,  $5.C0 

Ivory  and  the  Elephant 

By  GEORGE  F.  KUNZ,  Ph.D.,  ScD. 

Par  excellence  the  Ivory  Book.   A  study  of  the  art  of  carving 
ivories  from  the  earliest  times,  with  descriptions  of  elephant  hunt- 
ing and  the  search  for  the  ivory  of  mammoths  and  mastodons. 
100  Illustrations.     Net,  $5.00 

Hesitations  By  w.  morton  fullerton 

Author  of  "Problem*  of  Power,"  etc. 

"He  who  hesitates  ..." 

How  about  the  nation  that  hesitates! 
The  outspoken  thought  of  a  careful  and  gravely  concerned  stu- 
dent of  politics,  an  American  himself,  who  is  convinced  that  in  the 
stupendous  crisis  of  the  World  War  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
adequately informed  and  insufficiently  guided.   Net,  $1.25. 


Beef,  Iron  and  Wine  By  jack  la  it 

Tales  humorous,  tragic,  joyous,  pathetic,  uplifting  and  with  a  new 
tunc  in  the  words.    Net,  $1.25 


Book  of  Garden  Plans 

By  STEPHEN  F.  HAMBUN 

Of  the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard  University. 
Helps  visualize  your  garden,  whether  large  or  small.  Practical  in- 
formation concerning  trees,  plants,  shrubs  vines,  cost  estimates, 
time  for  planting,  etc.  20  Blue  Print  Plans.  32  Pages  of 
Illustrations.    Net  $2.00 

My  Garden  By  louisebeebe  wilder 

A  transcription  of  delightfully  informal  conversation  with  a  true 
gardener.   The  things  that  do  well  and  why  and  where. 
Illustrated    Net  $1.50 

How  to  Make  Friends  With 

Birds  By  NIEL  MORROW  LADD 

President  of  the  Greenwich  Bird  Protective  Society.     Member  of  the 
Linnean  Society 


DOUBLEDAY, 
PAGE  &  CO. 

Garden  City 
New  York 


Many  black  and  white  illustrations  and  8  in  color. 
(Uniform  with  the  Pocket  Nature  Guides  series.) 
Cloth,  Net,  $1.00.    Leather,  Net,  $1.25 


Pocket  Size. 


Drama  League  series  of  piays 

NEW  ISSUES 

Vol.  XIX.   Malvaloca.    By  Serafin  and  Joaquin  Alvarez  Quintero. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Jacob  S.  Fassett,  Jr. 
Vol.  XX.    Washington  Square  Plays — 4  one-act  plays. 

Each,  Net,  75  cents. 


Gene  Stratton-Porter*  s  New  Book  of  True  Natural  History  for  Children 

MORNING  FACE 


Illustration  from  "Penrod  and  Sam" 
by  Booth  Tarkington 

By  the  Author  of  "LADDIE."  "FRECKLES,"  "A  GIRL  OF  THE  LIMBER- 
LOST,"  "MICHAEL  O'HALLORAN, "  etc. 

This  volume  was  originally  made  by  Mrs.  Stratton-Porter  for  "One  little  girl  with  a  face  of  morning,"  her  granddaughter.    Morning  Face,  however, 

"Wishes  her  pictures  and  stories  to  share. 
So  she  sends  them  to  children  everywhere." 
Illustrated  from  Remarkable  Nature  Photographs  Taken  by  thx  Author.    Svo.    $2.00  Net 
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For  information  afoul  lire  slock 
Write  lo  the  Readers'  Serri.e 
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North  Carolina  Pine 

"The  Wood  Universal" 

MANY  of  the  most  pretentious  homes 
in  the  country  are  finished  today, 
both  inside  and  out,  in  North  Caro- 
lina Pine.  Scientific  tests  have  established 
its  strength  and  durability.  Experience 
has  shown  its  genuine  worth  as  a  base  for 
stain  or  enamel.  In  natural  beauty  it  has 
few  equals.    Moreover,  it  is  inexpensive. 

The  Country  Life  Permanent  Exposition, 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City, 
contains  a  bungalow  built  throughout  of 
North  Carolina  Pine.  If  opportunity  af- 
fords, it  will  pay  you  to  see  this  practical 
demonstration. 

Beautiful  Free  Book.  Many  helpful 
suggestions  are  contained  in  our  Home 
Builder's  Book  —  pictures  and  floor  plans 
of  attractive  modern  houses,  ideas  for  in- 
terior trim,  etc.  Send  us  a  postal  today 
asking  for  Book  No.  20. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 
Norfolk,  Virginia 


Are  You  Looking 
for  a  House? 

Turn  to  the  Real  Estate  Di- 
rectory at  the  front  of  this 
magazine  and  choose  from  the 
selection  of  country  and  subur- 
ban properties  there  offered  for 
sale  or  rent.  If  you  don't  see 
what  you  want,  write  to  the 
Manager  of  the  Real  Estate 
Department  and  he  will  give 
you  his  personal  assistance  in 
finding  one.  Whether  he  finds 
it  or  not  (and  the  chances  are 
that  he  will)  there  will  be  no 
obligation  or  cost  on  your  part. 


Quiet  Action  Closets  g 

The  "SILENTUM"  effectively 
silences  the  flushing  operation. 
Send  4c  for  booklet.  H 

Address : 

_  ,  „        118  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

aaaaaaeaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 


We 

Have  the  Book 

You 

Want 

M  [1  Long  Islanders  will 

tJ  II  find  convenient 

TZhe  £F}ookshop 

Arcade,  Pennsyl- 

vania Station.  Books 

of  all  publishers  up  to 

the  minute.  You  pass 

the  door. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Open  Evenings 

apparently  it  sufficed.  They  were  sometimes 
cylindrical,  sometimes  square. 

Of  course  there  were  better  ones  for  those 
who  could  afford  them,  the  finer  ones  being 
furnished  with  glass  sides.  There  were  also 
lanterns  of  pierced  horn,  partly  translucent, 
which  were  ancient  in  the  thirteenth  century 
and  were  still  used  in  the  nineteenth. 

In  1725  Andrew  Faneuil  imported  for  sale 
"wooden  lanthorns  and  tin  ditto."  Before  the 
Revolution  such  lanterns  were  common  every- 
where, and  they  are  not  excessively  rare  to-day. 

Lanterns  were  also  hung  in  the  halls  and 
entries  of  houses.  These  were  sometimes  like 
the  outdoor  lanterns;  sometimes  they  were  cu- 
bical or  spherical  in  shape,  and  more  ornamental. 
They  were  of  glass,  tin,  or  horn,  sometimes  brass 
mounted,  painted,  or  gilded.    These  hall  lan- 
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Metal  lanterns  of  American  make.   Metropolitan  Museum 


Two  types  of  metal  lanterns.   Metropolitan  Museum 

terns  were  most  popular  between  1700  and  1750, 
the  glass  ones  coming  into  use  toward  the  middle 
of  the  century.  Miss  Singleton  gives  the 
standard  sizes  in  inches  as  18x14,  16x12, 
10  x  14,  9  x  4,  8  x  4,  and  7x4.  Tallow  candles 
were  used  inside,  or  simple  lamps  with  loosely 
woven  wicks  of  hemp  and  tow,  often  dipped  in 
saltpeter,  and  burning  whale  oil  or  fish  liver  oil. 

These  old  lanterns  have  no  great  money  value, 
and  may  sometimes  be  picked  up  in  junk  shops, 
but  they  tell  their  story  of  the  life  of  other 
days,  and  some  of  them  are  sufficiently  interest- 
ing in  design  to  make  the  collecting  worth  while. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  advise  me  as  to 
the  value  of  this  sofa.  It  was  picked  up  in 
South  Carolina  and  is  a  genuine  antique.  It  is  in 
perfect  condition.  The  veneer  across  the  back 
is  the  only  part  that  had  to  be  restored.  It  is 
carved  at  the  corners  and  the  four  front  legs  are 
grooved.  It  is  of  mahogany,  6  feet  4  inches  in 
length. 

I  also  have  a  small  silver  spoon — a  mote  spoon 
— with  pierced  bowl  and  spear  handle.  It  is 
55  inches  in  length  and  the  hallmarks  are  very 
indistinct.    They  look  like  B  B.    The  second 
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BONWIT  TELLER  &  CO. 


C/ie  Specialty  Shop  of  Originations- 


FtfthAve.at58*St.,New  York 


Htintm  /rt»m  /Ac 

Grmmm  A 


The  paper  upon  which  you  write 
is,  to  the  friend  who  reads  the  letter 
you  have  written,your  background. 
Try  this  test  on  yourself.  "You 
will  find  that  it  demands 

(Smnes  c$nen  c&son 

[  THE  CORRECT  "WRITING   PAPER.  ] 

EATON,  CRANE  &  PIKE  CO. 

New  York  .d£i2b  .  Pittsneld".  Mass. 


tAwarded  Grand  F^txfRmamofiicifuExjxKiHon 


Make  Your  Home  a 
"Permutized"  Home 

To  "Permutize"  your  home  is  to  give  yourself  and 
your  family  that  fine  touch  of  luxury  and  health 
which  comes  only  with  water  of  "zerohardness" — 
water  freed  from  every  trace  of  the  alkalis  which 
make  it  hard. 

©PHiutit 

The  Water  Softening  Filter 
To  Zero  Hardness 

Will  give  you  an  unfailing  supply  of  "zerowater" 
— water  of  rain-like  softness.  It  will  give  you  water 
with  all  harshness,  all  skin-irritants  removed.  It 
will  bring  new  efficiency  to  your  laundry  work — 
new  comfort  to  your  bath  and  toilet — new  food 
values  to  your  kitchen. 

Send  for  the  brochure,  "  Velvet  Water,  Velvet  Skin" 

The  Permutit  Company 

30  East  42nd  Street  New  York 


Residence  of  Mr.  Grant  B.  Schley,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. — Permutit  Equipped 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  give 
informalinn    about  automobiles 
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!  CLINTON  WIRE  LATH 


YES,  MADAM,  THE  STUCCO  HOUSE  I  AM  BUILDING 
for  you  will  be  beautiful,  but  what  is  of  greater  importance,  it 
will  have  permanence  and  freedom  from  repairs  for  I  have  specified 
Clinton  Wire  Lath  to  support  the  stucco." 

"This  material  gives  rigid  walls  that  do  not  check,  crack  or  stain.  The  lath  does 
not  deteriorate  because  it  is  entirely  embedded  in  the  plaster,  away  from  the 
ill  effects  of  air,  moisture  and  fire.  I  always  specify  Clinton  Wire  Lath  because 
I  believe  it  the  best  support  for  plaster  and  stucco  made." 

Send  for  our  profusely  illustrated  book,  "Successful  Stucco  Houses;"  also  "Clinton  Handbook  on 
Lath  and  Plaster."    Both  mailed  free. 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

*  First  Power  Loom  Weavers  of  Wire  Cloth  in  the  World 
57  PARKER  STREET     ::      CLINTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Makers  of  "  Pompeiian"  and  "Golden  Bronze"  Screen  Cloth,  Clinton  Painted  Wire  Screen  Cloth,  Clinton 
"Silver  Finish  Screen  Cloth. Clinton  Poultry  Netting.  Clinton  Electrically  welded  Fabric  for  reinforcing 
Concrete.  Hunt  Corner  Head,  Tree  Guards,  Fence  Gates,  Clinton  Perforated  Steel  Rubbish  Burners,  Per- 
forated Metals  for  all  purposes  and 'processes. 


"Somewhere  in, 

RED  GA1 


HARRY  LEON  WILSON 

Author  of  Huggles  of  Red  Gap' 


FURTHER  hilarious  adventures 
of  Mrs.  Lysander  John  Petten- 
gill,  otherwise  "  Ma  "  Pettengill, 
alias  "the  Mixer" — the  same  delec- 
table combination  of  tender-hearted 
woman  and  "hail-fellow-well-met" 
which  created  so  much  mirth  in 
"Ruggles." 

"Somewhere  in  Red  Gap"  will 
make  bright  any  dark  day. 

Net,  $1.35 

Look  over  the  Illustrations  at  your  Bookstore 


Do  You  Know  Jack  Lait? 

"Wizard  of  Words"  is  the  usual  phrase  to  describe  him.  He  has  been  everything  from  "crack"  ball  player 
to  police  reporter,  war  correspondent,  playwright  and  novelist. 

Short  story  writer  is  his  best  role.  There  are  tales  humorous,  tragic,  joyous,  pathetic,  uplifting, 
always  of  common  folks,  filled  with  an  understanding  of  the  ways  of  humans  such  as  come  to  but  few  in  a 
generation.    You  will  find  them  in 

"BEEF,  IRON  and  WINE" 

(Net,  $1.25; 

Two  New  Books  Published  by      DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  CO.  At  All  Bookstores 


B  is  very  worn.  It  also  has  E.  G.  on  the  back 
of  the  bowl  between  the  perforations.  These 
might  have  been  the  initials  of  the  owner. 
Please  give  me  the  date  of  this  and  also  its  value. 

Mrs.  H.  F.,  Centreville,  Md. 

Your  sofa,  while  it  is  built  upon  the  general 
lines  employed  by  Thomas  Sheraton  and  Duncan 
Phyfe,  is  apparently  the  work  of  some  unknown 
American  maker,  and  is  a  very  good  one.  It 


The  old  mahogany  sofa  picked  up  in  South  Carolina 

ought  to  be  worth  #100,  though  it  is  always 
difficult  to  obtain  such  high  prices  when  selling. 

I  am  unable  to  identify  your  spoon,  but  it  is 
probably  an  American  piete  if  it  does  not  bear 
the  English  hallmarks.  If  the  letters  E.  G.  are 
engraved,  they  are  doubtless  the  initials  of  the 
original  owner.  American  silver  is  in  demand 
at  present,  but  as  I  cannot  give  the  exact  date 
of  this,  I  cannot  tell  its  precise  value. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  valuation  on  a  piece 
of  old  china.  It  is  a  plate  marked  with  the 
name  Enoch  Wood  &  Sons  in  a  half  circle  above 
the  word  Burslem.  Then  there  is  a  scroll  across 
a  small  branch  of  leaves,  and  in  the  scroll  is 
printed  Wardour  Castle,  Wiltshire.  On  the 
front  of  the  plate,  around  the  rim,  is  a  border  of 
grapes,  leaves,  and  flowers.  On  the  inner  circle, 
in  the  background,  is  a  building  resembling  the 
White  House  in  design,  surrounded  by  terraced 
ground  with  bushes  and  trees.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a  tall  tree  beside  a  lake,  with  groups 
of  trees  on  the  opposite  side.  On  the  near  side, 
under  the  tall  tree,  sit  a  man  and  a  woman. 
If  you  can  give  me  some  idea  of  the  value  of 
this  plate  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  B.,  Rossville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

This  plate  bears  the  regular  Wood  mark  and 
border.  Staffordshire  plates  bearing  English 
/views  do  not  bring  as  high  prices  in  this  country 
as  the  American  views.  If  the  plate  in  question 
is  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  dark  blue  in 
color,  and  in  perfect  condition,  a  dealer  might 
pay  $4.  or  #5  for  it.  If  pink  or  light  blue,  it  is 
worth  about  half  as  much. 

ARTISTS'  TREES  IN  DETAIL 

N  A  consideration  of  the  relative 
merits  of  artists'  trees  and  garden 
specimens  (see  article  on  page  29), 
the.  following  further  character- 
ization of  the  former  may  be  of 
some  assistance  in  bringing  out  more 
clearly  the  points  of  difference. 

In  the  first  place,  the  trunk  need  not  be 
straight — a  straight  line  is  not  as  interesting  as  a 
curve.  Sometimes  the  most  charming  quality  of 
a  tree  is  the  sweeping  curve  of  the  stem  or  the 
combination  of  curves  in  its  trunk  and  branches. 
What  we  term  "gracefulness"  may  be  largely  due 
to  curved  lines.  In  all  of  the  artists'  trees  shown 
on  page  29  there  is  some  sort  of  a  curve  to  give  the 
tree  character,  whether  it  is  a  picturesque  broken 
line  or  merely  a  graceful  leaning  of  the  trunk.  On 
the  other  hand  ninety-nine  trees  out  of  a  hundred 
that  are  selected  for  planting  are  as  straight  as  a 
bean-pole  and  just  as  lifeless.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  things  which  are  straight  can  not  be 
artistic,  because  some  very  stunning  effects  are 
obtained  in  tall  forests  of  straight  shafts,  but 
these  pictures  show  that  there  is  considerably 
more  loveliness  in  the  crooked  tree  than  in  t!ie 
straight  one. 

Then  lots  of  character  comes  from  the  direction 
of  growth  of  a  tree.  The  bending  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  sun  and  wind  and  other  forces  of  nature 
which  make  the  tree  look  more  alive  and  real. 

Everybody  loves  a  bending  tree.  It  has  more 
sentiment  and  people  will  spare  it  when  they  will 
cut  every  other  tree  about  it.    It  has  a  personality 
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"like  a 

Kitchen 


New 

vikl  a  woniAii  wrioit  telling  o  friend  about  trie 
Instnllatlon  oi  this  "Aristocrat  ol  tkc  Kitchen" 
a  ?tniljnrvl~  <<iii'  wle»  o,  white  ennmeleil  Sink. 

It  brightened  up  the  room  so — made  It 
so  clean  and  sanltanj — that  It  seemed  like 
a  kitchen  In  a  new  house. 

'Standard"  KITCHEN  SINKS 

Lav*  no  cracks.  Joints  or  crevices.  Then 
cannot  catch  dirt  or  hold  moisture.  Be 
good  to  xjour  kitchen  and  ijoursell  bij  put- 
ting In  this  Improvement.  Ask  ijour  plumber 
lor  estimate.    Write  us  lor  attractive  booklet. 

•Standard  ^aritar^iPfe.Co. 

Pittsburgh 

Sm  "JtamlarJ"  Sinks 
I  oi  the,  following  Showrooms  1 

 M  w 

 IM  DEVONSHIRE 

 I B IS  WALNUT 

  SOUTHERN  BLOO. 

 ioa  SIXTH 

 BOO  S.  MICHIGAN 

 14-SO  N.  PEORIA 

 ion  N.  FOURTH 

 440B  EUCLID 

  ess  WALNUT 

 sn-aai  erie 

 C4S-9SS  ».  THIRD 

 219  N.  CHAMPION 

 81  SO-SO  JACOBS 

ERIE  I  SB  W.  TWELFTH 

LOS  AMQELCS  67  I  ME8QUIT 

LOUISVILLE  SIO  W.  MAIN 

NASHVILLE   SIS  S.  TENTH 

NEW  ORLEANS  B46  BARONNE 

HOUSTON  PRESTON  Si  SMITH 

Dallas  isoo-iaoa  jackson 

SAN  ANTONIO  312  LOSOYA 

FORT  WORTH  828  R30  MONROE 

TORONTO.  CAN  SB  E.  RICHMOND 

HAMILTON.  CAN  20  W  JACKSON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  RIALTO  BLOQ. 

DETROIT  OFFICE  .  HAMMOND  BLDO. 

KANSAS  CITY  OFFICE  RESERVE  BANK  BLDO. 
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In  ah 
NEW  YORK.  . 

BOSTON  

PHILAOELPHI  X 
WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH  . 

CHICAGO  

CHICAOO  

ST.  LOUIS   

CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI   .  . 

TOLEDO  

COLUMBUS  .  . 
YOUNGSTOWN 
WHEELING 


C  E  L  SIO  R 
RUST  F»Fc_OOF 


Flower  Beds  Need  Protection 

Leaves  and  brush  make  an  ideal  cold-weather  covering  for 
bulbs  and  flowers.  To  keep  this  covering  from  being  blown 
away  by  wintry  winds,  from  littering  the  lawn  and  leaving 
the  bulbs  exposed  to  the  cold,  surround  the  beds  with 


Lawn  and  Flower  Bed  Guards 

They  will  afford  protection  the  whole  vear  round,  warding  off 
the  ravages  of  small  animals  and  enhancing  the  appearance  of 
the  bed  when  the  flowers  bloom.  They  are  heavily  galvanized 
to  prevent  rust  and  will  last  for  years. 

Other  hiyme^and-grounds  beauttjSers  are  Excelsior  Rust  Proof 
Trellises.  Trellis  Arches,  Tree  Guards  and  Fence.  Ask  your  hard- 
ware dealer  for  the  Excelsior  line  and  mrttt  us  for  Catalogue  A, 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.        Worcester.  Mass. 


Be  "warm  as  toast"  all  winter! 


Many  people  still  dread  the 
coming  of  winter,  but  those 
whose  homes  are  radiator 
heated  find  there  is  more 
comfort,  more  mutual  family 
happiness  in  the  long  winter 
days  and  evenings  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  year. 
No  fear  need  mother  have  of 
chill  window  spaces  or  drafty 
floors,  for  the  little  folks  are 
faithfully  protected  against 
these  winter  dangers,  day 

and  night,  by  the  ever-alert,  comfort-guaranteed  outfits  of 


IT 

American  x  Ideal 

ii Radiators  ^IBoilers 


The  only  sure  way  to  fill  a  house 
with  mild,  delightful  warmth 
and  make  it  a  home  is  with 
AMERICAN  Radiators  and 
IDEAL  Boiler. 


They  increase  the  value  of  your  property  by  more  than  their  cost.  They  are 
noiseless,  absolutely  safe  (a  child  can  run  them),  and  can  at  any  time  be  put  in 
new  or  old  houses  without  disturbing  present  heater,  or  tearing  up. 

They  pay  for  themselves  in  fuel  savings 

The  IDEAL  Boiler  may  be  put  in  cellar,  side-room  or  "lean-to"  and  will 
burn  any  local  fuel — wood,  oil,  gas,  lignite,  hard  or  soft  coal  ( even  cheap 
grades  of  pea  coal,  slack,  run-of-mine,  screenings,  etc.)  Bankers  and 
real  estate  men  will  back  our  statement  that  it  is  a  paying  investment  and 
not  a  building  expense. 


A  No.  4-25-3  IDEAL  Boiler  ml 
320  lect  ol  M  inch  AMBKICAN 
Kaillatott,  coating  the  owner 
fi  10,  were  oaetl  to  heat  tbls  cot- 
tage. At  tola  price  the  goods  can 
be  bought  of  any  reputable,  com- 
petent Fitter.  This  did  not  In, 
elude  coat  ul  l  '  t.  pipe,  valves, 
Irelgbt,  etc,,  which  vary  accord- 
ing to  climatic  and  other  condl- 
llona. 


Let  us  give  you  special  infor- 
mation so  you  can  judge  for 
yourself.  Stop  paying  the  price 
of  postponement  and  write  to- 
day —  now  —  for  free  booklet, 
"Ideal  Heating. "  You  will  not 
be  asked  to  promise  or  obli- 
gate yourself  in  any  way,  but 
send  for  it  at  once. 


i  $150  Stationary  Cleaner 

Ask  for  catalog  of  ARCO 
WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner. 
First  genuinely  practical 
Cleaner  on  market;  it  con- 
nected by  iron  suction  pipe 
to  all  floors;  and  will  last 
as  long  as  your  building. 


Showrooms  and  ware 
hou  scs  in  all  large  cities 


=  American  ^adiatoi^  Company 


Write  Department  2S 
816-822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


Stained  Shingles 

The  Warmest,  Moat  Artistic  and  Most  Economical 
of  all  House  Finishes 

Wood  shingles  are  two  or  three  times  warmer  than  the 
gummed-papcr  substitutes,  and  they  are  cheaper  .last  longer 
and  are  incomparably  more  artistic  and  attractive.  When 
stained  with  the  soft  moss-greens,  bungalow-browns.  Qle- 
reds  and  silver-grays  of 

CABOT'S  CREOSOTE  STAINS 

they  have  a  richness  and  beauty  of  tone  that  no  other  finish 
can  equal,  and  the  creosote  thoroughly  preserves  the  wood. 
Use  them  also  on  siding,  boards,  sheds  and  fences.  Anyone 
can  apply  them,  with  best  results  at  least  expense. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 
for  stained  wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc..  Manfg.  Chemists.  147  Milk  St..  Boston.  Mass. 
24  W.  Kinzie  St..  Chicago.       523  Market  St..  San  FrancUco 


Stained  with  Cabot' s  Shingle  Slams 
Arthur  T.  Remick,  Arc  kited.  New  York 


Build  a  Hospitable  Looking  Home 

If  you  intend  to  build,  don't  confine  that  desirable  atmosphere  of  hospitality  to 
the  interior  of  the  house.     Give  the  exterior  an  inviting  appearance.      Build  it  of 

(ir<5Gnt3ale£Ru0,cBrick: 

The  cordial*  tones  and  rug-like  surfaces  of  Greendale  have  nothing  harsh  in  them, 
nothing  rcpcllant.  Greendale  Rug  Brick  are  the  only  building  material  that  seems  to 
extend  the  inner  glow  of  chrerful  hominess  and  comfort  even  to  the  outside.  Also — and 
this  is  a  vital  point — they  are  fadeless,  indestructible  and  impervious  to  moisture.  The  per- 
fect building  material  for  houses,  churches,  hospitals,  institutions  and  office  buildings. 

Avoid  inferior  texture  bricks.  Insist  on  Greendalea. 
They  have  a  quality  and  beauty  far  superior  to  all  imita- 
tions. May  we  send  you  color  plates,  samples  and  full 
descriptions? 

HOCKING  VALLEY  PRODUCTS  CO. 
182  S.  High  Street  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  ynly  fate 


66 


The  latest  book*  on  travel  and  biography  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 


COUNTRY    LIFE   IN  AMERICA 


November,  1916 


It's  a  Berry  F§ 
from  Floor  w 


When  a  room  is  finished  throughout  with 
BERRY  FINISHES  it  is  given  a  per- 
manent beauty  that  delights  the  eye  and 
satisfies  the  pride. 

And  you  can  feel  sure  of  highest  quality 
results,  no  matter  what  scheme  of  interior 
decoration  you  may  prefer.  For  BERRY 
BROTHERS'  products  can  be  relied  on  to 
produce  the  effects  you  have  in  mind,  and 
to  supply  as  well  that  enduring  quality  your 
pocketbook  demands. 


Liquid  Granite  Floor  V arnish,  Luxeberry 
Enamels,  Luxeberry  Wood  Finishes  and  Luxe- 
berry  W  all  Finishes  are  but  a  few  of  BERRY 
BROTHERS'  celebrated  products  that  have 
been  first  choice  of  home  owners,  architects 
and  decorators  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Specify  BERRY  BROTHERS'.  It's  a  safe 
course  always — in  finishing  your  new  home 
or  re-finishing  the  old  one.  Write  for  home- 
builders'  booklet  giving  helpfui  hints  on 
interior  decoration. 


Factories: 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Walkerville,  Ont. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


RERRYBRQTHERC 

-■-World's  Lar^e^WmshMakers^ 


Established  1858 


Branches  in 
principal  cities  of 
the  world. 

(403) 


The  SOLDIER'S 


CATECHISM 


Q.    Why  do  you  need  this  book? 

A.  Because  the  information  it  presents  may 
be  a  valuable  part  of  my  equipment  as  a 
citizen  to-morrow. 

Q.    Why  is  it  so  easy  to  understand? 

A.  Because  it  takes  the  practical  form  of 
questions  and  answers  in  simple,  non-techni- 
cal language.  « 

Q.  How  may  you  be  assured  of  its  au- 
thoritative value? 

A.  By  the  fact  that  it  is  endoised  by  the 
Army  War  College  and  contains  an  introduc- 
tion by  Major-General  Hugh  L.  Scott. 


Compiled  by  MAJOR  F.  C.  BOLLES  and  CAPTAINS 

E.  C.  JONES  and  J.  S.  UPHAM 
Illustrated.    Net  $1.00        At  all  Bookstores        Just  out 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Do  You 

Want  Your  Boy 

to  know  something  about  American  history?  Give  him 
a  copy  of  Admiral  Chadwick's  book  The  American 
Navy  to  read. 

This  book  is  a  lucid,  brief  authoritative  and  interest- 
ing sketch  of  our  naval  history.  Every  intelligent 
citizen  ought  to  know  what  part  our  sea  arm  has  played 
in  the  nation's  history.  Admiral  Chadwick  tells  the 
Story  simply  and  with  authority.  Major  John  Bigelow, 
U.  S.  A.,  says  "It  is  a  book  for  every  young  American.' 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  The  American  Navy. 
The  price  is  ariy  sixty  cents. 

Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Of  the  New  Forests,  England.  Beautiful 
Landscapes,  Sunsets,  Moonlight  Views. 
Gypsy  and  Nature  Life,  and  almost  every 
subject  you  can  think  of,  for  advertising 
and  publishing  purposes. 

Illustration  Department. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

1 1  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 


which  makes  it  distinct  from  the  ordinary,  and 
worth  saving.  Nor  need  the  trunk  be  single.  A 
great  mistake  is  made  by  cutting  every  tree  to  a 
single  stem  for  the  sake  of  regularity.  The 
branching  of  the  trunk  is  one  of  the  means  which 
a  tree  has  of  showing  its  individuality.  Hemlocks, 
yellow  woods,  gray  birches,  and  many  other  trees 
branch  near  the  ground  naturally.  The  chance 
for  working  in  variation  in  compositions  is  very 
much  improved  by  this  habit  of  many  varieties. 
Although  the  pictures  chosen  were  selected  merely 
for  beauty  and  not  to  illustrate  special  characters, 
there  are  more  trees  with  double  stems  shown  than 
with  single,  which  upholds  the  argument.  How 
often  do  you  see  trees  of  this  sort  advertised  for 
sale?    They  are  outcasts! 

The  branches  are  worth  seeing,  but  the  common 
tendency  is  to  cover  up  the  beautiful  branching 
habit  of  the  tree  by  a  sumptuous  display  of 
foliage.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  tree  should  be 
ashamed  of  its  branches.  The  lines  of  twigging 
are  among  the  most  useful  in  the  art  of  decorat- 
ing, but  they  are  not  half  appreciated  on  the  tree 
itself.  It  is  only  when  a  snowfall  accentuates  the 
shapes  of  the  branches  that  they  are  noticed  par- 
ticularly as  a  feature  of  the  landscape.  Most 
people  would  trim  off  all  dead  branches  from  a 
tree  simply  because  they  were  dead.  But  if  an 
artist  goes  to  the  trouble  of  painting  in  dead 
branches  for  the  sake  of  their  looks,  what  is  the 
reason  for  cutting  off  dead  twigs  unless  they  are 
ugly  or  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  tree? 

Also,  the  branches  may  be  irregular.  Pictur- 
esqueness  may  be  due  to  accidental  unevenness. 
Unless  you  are  striving  for  a  formal  effect,  the  in- 
equalities of  growth  add  charm  and  beauty  to  a 
tree  so  long  as  it  does  not  become  freakish  or  de- 
formed. Trimming  a  tree  to  a  perfect  symmetry 
is  a  great  mistake  unless  the  specimen  is  to  be 
used  as  a  formal  unit.  Irregularities  often  de- 
velop personalities,  in  trees  as  well  as  men. 

The  shadow  is  half  the  beauty  of  the  tree.  Not 
only  is  the  play  of  light  and  shade  within  the  tree 
a  source  of  charm,  but  the  shadow  of  the  foliage 
and  twigging  cast  on  the  lawn  beneath  or  on  a  wall 
or  building  is  as  interesting  and  beautiful  as  the 
silhouette  of  the  tree  itself.  One  unfortunate 
thing  about  the  poor  little  dumplings  that  are  so 
often  set  out  by  themselves  in  the  middle  of  a 
broad  lawn  is  that  the  shadow  they  throw  on  the 
ground  is  perfectly  flat  and  lifeless.  The  shadow 
from  a  tree  of  open  structure  makes  a  beautiful 
tapestry  of  the  lawn  in  lights  and  darks.  A  very 
commonplace  blank  plaster  wall  may  receive  the 
most  exquisite  decoration  from  a  tree  of  beautiful 
habit. 

Lastly,  the  grouping  of  trees  is  important. 
Their  informal  arrangement  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  to  do  successfully,  as  any  one  who 
has  tried  it  will  affirm.  Grouping  sometimes  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  beauty  of  the  individual  tree. 
The  principal  thing  is  to  have  uneven  spaces:  two 
trees  may  be  planted  right  together  and  a  third 
one  some  distance  off.  In  groups  trees  of  unequal 
height  are  much  easier  to  handle.  This,  however, 
is  a  subject  for  special  discussion. 

Stanley  White. 

GROWING  THE  AVOCADO 

N  A  commercial  avocado  orchard 
the  trees  are  set  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  feet  apart  permitting  say  fifty- 
trees  to  the  acre.  Two-  or  three- 
year-old  budded  trees  cost  from  $3 
to  $4  each  (don't  try  to  raise  seed- 
lings and  bud  your  own  trees,  for  it  can't  be  done 
unless  your  first  name  is  Luther  Burbank  or  Fred- 
erick Popenoe).  Then  after  the  same  sort  of 
irrigation,  cultivation,  and  pruning  that  one  must 
give  an  orange  or  lemon  orchard,  the  trees  should 
come  into  bearing  in  five  years  or  less. 

According  to  actual  experience  in  commercial 
groves  in  Florida  (with  the  Trapp  variety)  the 
trees  are  planted  seventy  to  the  acre  and  produce 
an  average  of  four  crates  to  the  tree.  Each 
crate  contains  from  twenty-three  to  fifty-four 
fruits,  the  average  being  forty.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  i.  e.  in  October,  the  price  to  the 
grower  is  $z  per  crate.  This  gradually  rises  till 
at  Christmas  time  it  reaches  $5  or  $6,  then  it  soars 
until  the  last  few  crates  (in  February)  bring  $36 
to  #40  each,  or  $1  apiece  for  the  fruita. 

In  one  large  grove  which  shipped  1,400  crates 
of  Trapps  during  the  fall  of  1914,  the  production 
was  one  and  one  half  crates  per  tree,  planted 
seventy  to  the  acre;  and  the  average  price  was 
$5.25  per  crate  to  the  grower,  or  a  gross  income  of 
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KELSEy 
HEALTH 
HEAT 

Heats  With  Any  Wind 
In  Any  Direction 

YOU  know  how  It  la  with  aoma  heata. 
With  the  wind  In  certain  directions, 
—  Certain  rooma  will  ba  comfort  a  hla. 
But  whan  tha  wind  veers  around  another 
direction,  tha  heat  veer  a  too.  Then  cer- 
tain rooma  are  not  comfortable. 

Distressingly  nek  la,  are  theee  wind- 
b*«aaed  heat  a. 

Wind  or  weather  matters  not  with  Kelaey 
Health  Heat.  It  will  positively  heat  and 
ventilate  every  room  In  your  houae,  no 
matter  which  way  the  wind  blowa.  Or  how 
hard  it  blowa. 

If  you  are  Interested  In  heating  health, 
comfort  and  economy,  send  for  our  booklet 
—  "Some  Saving  Sense  on  Heating." 

M  AIR  &LTTLRATOR.  I 
mi  Strt«t,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


NEW  YORK 
IU-D  F>rk  Atmm 

DETROIT 
S»i««  D  B.ildtn  EiciMf* 


CHICAGO 
2717 -D  I ......  I  „  At,. 

BOSTON 
405  D  P.  0  S,  Bid*. 


fJOW  much  do  you  really  know  about  the 
personal  views  and  opinions  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson? 

During  the  Presidential  Campaign  do  you 
want  your  opinions  to  be  based  on  authori- 
tative knowledge  or  on  unreliable  newspaper 
stories? 

Wit  and  Wisdom 

of 

Woodrow  Wilson 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  RICHARD  LINTHICUM 

Contains  the  meat  of  all  the  important  speeches  made 
by  Woodrow  Wilson  during  the  past  four  years. 

Here  vou  have,  in  his  own  words,  the  man's  personal 
views  on  all  important  questions  of  the  time. 

NET,  SI. 00 


Garden  City  DoublerJay,  Page  &  Co.    New  York 
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Uame  rarming 
and  Good  Shooting 


When  you  arc  out  in  the  fielrls  and  woods  with 
your  shotgun  this  fall,  or  in  the  marshes  waiting  for 
the  ducks,  bear  this  fact  in  mind — your  sport  would 
be  mm  h  better  if  a  imlific  game  farming  were  conducted 
more  extensively  in  this  country. 

(i.unc  farming  is  hi  ing  carried  on  mn<  li  more  extensively  than  formerly,  especially  during 
the  past  year.  Kvidencc  is  plentiful  to  the  effect  that  eventually  we  will  |iay  as  much  attention  to 
this  im[«>rtant  subject  as  have  the  people  of  Europe  for  many  years.  The  wonderful  grouse 
shooting  in  Scotland  is  one  example  of  the  results  obtained  there. 

There  arc  already  many  places  in  this  country  where  good  shooting  is  to  be  had  in  abundance 
due  to  scientific  game  breeding.  It  isquite  possible  that  one  or  more  of  these  is  located  within  easy 
reach  of  your  home.  If  you  arc  interested  we  will  gladly  advise  you  regarding  this  if  we  have  the 
information  in  our  files.  If  not  we  will  tell  you  how  to  make  good  shooting  in  your  locality  and 
put  you  in  touch  with  others  who  are  interested  in  this. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  write  for  our  booklet, "(lame  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure".  It 
i^  well  worth  reading  and  sent  free  on  request.    Please  use  the  cour>on  below. 


When  You  Buy  Loaded  Shotgun  Shells 


How  much  do  you  know  about  the  powder  you  shoot  in 
the  field*  or  at  the  traps?  You  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
formed regarding  it  and  specify  a  given  powder  when  you 
buy  shells. 

If  you  will  write  us  we  will  gladly  tell  you  about  the  two 
Ih.-rt.ulc3   Smokeless    Shotgun    Powders,   Infallible  and 


"I.C.".  These  powd( 
quality.  They  give  e 
coil.  You  can  always 
you  buy  loaded  shell 
Smokeless  Shotgun  P< 
standard  makes  of  shells. 


>  arc  of  unusually  high  and  uniform 
n  patterns,  hixh  velocity,  light  re- 
cpend  upon  them.  The  next  time 
specify  either  Infallible  or  "E.  C." 
<acx.   They  may  be  obtained  in  all 


Game  Breeding  Dept.  Room  50     HERCULES  POWDEI^CO.  Wilmington.  Del  aware 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives.  Infallible  and)  "H.  C."  SmnWeles*  Shotgun  Powders;  I..  A  R.  Orange  Kitra  Black  Sporting 

Powder:  Dynamite  for  drilling 


Came  Breeding  Department,  Room  50 
Hercules  Powder  Company, 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Gentlemen:   Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Game  Tanning  for  Profit  and  Pleasure". 


am  Interested  in  game  breeding  from  (he  stand. 


Horticulturists  and  Nurserymen: 


HAVE  you  ever  noticed  in  going  through  "COUNTRY  LIFE 
IN  AMERICA"  the  hundreds  of  beautiful  and  accurate 
reproductions  of  plants  and  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs? 

This  is  our  specialty  and  it  also  happens  to  be  yours. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  Country  Life  Press  which  prints  these 
pictures  is  at  your  service?  That  what  we  have  done  in  the  pages  of  this 
magazine  we  can  do  for  you  too? 

Our  out-door  magazines  give  us  unusual  opportunities  for  handling  your 
Catalogs  and  special  printed  matter  which  requires  accuracy  and  distinction. 
Our  collection  of  all  kinds  of  photos,  of  flowers,  garden  and  landscape  views  is 
remarkably  complete.  A  fully  organized  service  department  will  gladly  submit 
ideas  and  suggestions  for  bringing  your  stock  to  the  attention  of  lovers  of  the 
Garden  Beautiful. 


ADDRESS 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  Garden  City,  New  York 
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Is\6urTypoHoro? 


f5 
- 


— is  your  wife's  or  husband's 
or  father's  or  mother's  or 
son's  or  daughter's  type  here? 

^EUSER-BUSC^ 

W    HCUI  HT  Of  TMOI  MAIM 

Liquid-Food-Tonic 

is  recommended  as  an  aid  to  diges- 
tion and  a  strengthening  tonic.  For 
the  overworked — for  the  anaemic — 
for  all  who  are  overwrought  or 
undernourished — the  weak,  the  tired 
and  the  convalescent.  Should  be 
taken  at  each  meal  and  before 
retiring. 

All  Druggists — Most  Grocers 

Malt-Nutrine  declared  by 
U.  S.  Internal  Revenue 
Department  to  be  a  pure 
malt  product — not  an  al- 
coholic beverage.  Con- 
tains 14.50  per  cent  malt 
solids — 1.9  per  cent 
alcohol. 

Interesting  Booklet  on  Request 

Anheuser-Busch 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


¥  ETTERS  received  from  readers  often  re- 
fleet  a   novelist's  ability  to  sound  the 
depths  of  the  human  heart,  more  truly  than  do 
opinions  of  professional  reviewers.  Mrs.  Norris 
is   constantly    receiving    notes   like  the 
following : 


BY 


THE 

HEART 

OF 

RACHAEL 

By  the  author  of  "Mother,"  "Satur- 
day's Child,"  "The  Story  of  Julia 
Page,"  etc. 

In  this  new  novel,  which  has  been 
pronounced  Mrs.  Norris'  best,  Rachael 
Fairfax  faces  and  solves  some  of  the 
hardest  problems  that  a  woman  is 
called  upon  to  solve. 

Frontispiece  in  colors  by  C.  E.  Chambers 
Net,  $1.35 


KATHLEEN  M)RRIS 

Garden  City      DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY      New  York 


"  'The  Heart  of  Rachael'  is  even  greater 
than  'Mother,'  and  that  work  is  a  masterpiece. 
To  my  mind,  and  I  have  heard  many  others 
say  the  same,  you  are  the  foremost  novelist  of 
America." 

"Kathleen  Norris  will  always  have  a  place 
in  my  heart  because  of  'The  Heart  of  Rachael." 
It  is  so  uplifting  and  beautiful  and  oh,  so 
human." 

''I  have  just  completed  the  final  chapter  of 
'The  Heart  of  Rachael,"  and  this  note  seems  to 
me  a  duty  required  in  tribute  of  your  marvel- 
ous gift  of  being  able  to  reach  the  hearts  of  your 
readers.  Truly  you  have  been  blessed  with  an 
understanding  that  is  indeed  rare,  and  I  desire 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
higher  and  cleanly  thoughts  and  emotions 
which  your  wonderful  'Rachael'  so  readily 
inspired." 


#55°  Per  acre.  The  Trapp  ripens  from  Septem- 
ber to  January,  which  gives  Florida  the  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  markets,  while  the  Guate- 
malan sorts  grown  in  California  come  in  from 
April  to  August  to  supply  the  spring  and  summer 
trade. 

Florida  started  planting  in  a  commercial  way 
about  eight  years  ago  and  now  has  about  200 
acres  of  bearing,  and  an  equal  area  of  non-bearing 
trees,  mostly  of  the  Trapp  variety.  In  California 
the  market  has  hitherto  been  supplied  by  about 
100  of  the  seedling  dooryard  trees,  each  of  which, 
as  a  rule,  bears  the  name  of  its  lucky  owner. 
Budded  varieties,  which  are  now  the  only  ones 
planted,  have  originated  mostly  since  191 2,  but 
there  are  already  some  150  acres  of  them,  mainly 
one-  and  two-year-old  trees. 

Because  of  the  youth  of  the  industry  no  one 
knows  from  experience  what  it  costs  to  bring  a 
California  avocado  orchard  into  bearing.  And 
because  conditions  are  utterly  different  in  the  two 
states,  lessons  cannot  be  drawn  from  Florida  ex- 
perience to  help  Californians.  However,  the 
following  estimate  compiled  by  a  Dade  County 
(Florida)  nurseryman  may  be  of  interest  for  com- 
parison at  least: 

Cost  of  land  per  acre  $100.00 

70  trees  @  $1.25   87.50 

Clearing,  blasting  holes,  planting,  fertilizer 

and  care  first  year  160.00 

Care  and  fertilizer  second  year  50.00 
"  third  "  ....  60.00 
"  fourth  "  ....  65.00 
"      fifth        "      ....       75  00 

Total  for  five  years  #597-  50 

On  the  other  hand,  avocado  experts  agree  that 
the  fruit  needs  the  same  general  management  as 
the  lemon,  so  we  can  take  for  a  California  basis 
figures  compiled  by  the  Citrus  Protective  League 
of  that  state.  The  owner  will  probably  be  his 
own  manager  and  the  freedom  of  the  tree  from 
scale  makes  fumigation  unnecessary,  giving  us, 
per  acre: 


1st  year,  Cost    of    land  and 

water  right  . 

$450.00 

Equipment,  stock, 

tools,  etc  .... 

82.00 

50  trees  @  $3. 

150  00 

Plowing  and  leveling  . 

6. 24 

Fluming  .... 

26.44 

Planting  

5.87 

Six  months'   care  (to 

Sept.  30th) 

1 .63 

2nd  year,  Care,  irrigation,  fertilizer,  etc. 

3rd  year,  Care,  irrigation,  fertilizer,  etc. 

4th  year,  Care,  irrigation,  fertilizer,  etc. 

5th  year,  Care,  irrigation,  fertilizer,  etc. 

6th  year,  Care  for  six  months. 


Interest  at  6  per  cent 


$  722.18 
29.01 
29  S3 
4i  45 
3766 
20.00 

$879.83 
216.45 

$1,096. 28 


There  may,  of  course,  be  light  harvests  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  which  will  slightly  reduce 
this  figure.  When  in  full  bearing  the  orchard  will 
require  care  to  the  amount  of  about  $160  an  acre, 
to  which  should  be  added  interest  on  the  original 
investment  of  $1,100  or  $66,  making  the  annual 
expense  $226  per  acre.  The  gross  income,  judging 
once  more  by  Florida  results,  may  range  from 
$550  to  $1,400  an  acre,  or  as  much  farther  as  one's 
optimism  will  let  it.  At  all  events  the  industry 
has  already  appealed  to  many,  and  nurserymen 
are  taxed  to  supply  stock  for  new  orchards.  The 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
University  of  California  have  gathered  a  mass  of 
information,  and  the  California  Ahuacate  Asso- 
ciation in  Los  Angeles  is  also  a  valuable  source  of 
assistance  for  the  prospective  grower.  Finally 
there  is  Mr.  F.  O.  Popenoe  of  Altadena,  probably 
the  best  informed  man  in  the  country  on  the  sub- 
ject of  avocados,  and  for  whose  generous  interest 
and  striking  photographs  the  writer  desires  to  ex- 
press his  grateful  indebtedness. 

Arthur  Hay. 
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The  World's  Greatest  Motor — Especially  in  Closed  Cars 


Preferable  in  any  car,  a  quiet  motor  is 
essential  in  closed  cars. 

And  the  Willys-Knight  sleeve-valve 
motor  is  not  only  quiet  when  new — 

It  stays  quiet. 

In  fact  it  grows  steadily  more  and  more 
quiet  with  use  until  it  becomes  vir- 
tually silent. 


No  other  type  of  motor  in  the  world 
gets  quieter  as  it  ages. 

And  this  means  more  than  absence  of 
noise — it  also  means  absence  of  wear. 

The  Willys-Knight  is  the  healthiest, 
quietest,  longest  lived  motor  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Select  it  for  your  comfort. 


But  select  it  also  for  its  greater  per- 
manence of  value.  r 

See  the  nearest  Overland  dealer  and 
place  your  order  promptly. 

The  price  shows  that  the  economies  of 
large  production  create  closed  car 
values  which  no  other  producer  can 
equal. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


'Made  in  U.  S.  A.' 
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The  Readers'  Service  gives  infor- 
mation about  real  estate 
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CROKER 
OWS 

Fire  Chief  Croker  built 
himself  a  house  down  on  Long 
Island. 

When  his  guests  were 
assembled  at  dinner,  he  told 
them  the  next  room  was  afire. 

"But  don't  worry,"  said 
Crcker.  "I  shut  the  door," 

It  was  a  test  to  prove  the. 
absolute  safety  of  the  fireproof 
house  —  built  of 

NATCO  -HOLLOW-TILE 


A  veteran  fireman  knows  houses  as  a 
doctor  knows  anatomy.  You  can't  fool  him 
on  construction.  He  has  had  to  rip  it  apart 
too  often  in  the  search  for  the  hidden  spark. 

Grosvenor  Atterbury.the  famous  archi- 
tect, says  "Natco  is  an  ideal  construction 
material." 

Why?  Because  Natco  construction 
means  permanent,  strong,  solid  walls,  parti- 
tions and  floors,  everlastingly  fireproof. 

Because  Natco  construction  is  cheaper 

Want  to  know  more  about  Natco?  Ask  your 
architect  — he  knows.  Or  send  us  ten  cents  for  32 
page  handbook,  "Fireproof  Houses,"  with  25  illustra- 
tions of  modern  and  artistic  homes,  combining  economy, 
comfort  and  safety. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PROOFING 


than  brick  or  concrete,  and  while  more 
expensive  than  frame,  the  resulting  econ- 
omies in  maintenance  and  insurance  will 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  offset  this 
initial  increased  outlay. 

Because  the  Natco  wall  means  lower 
coal  bills,  more  comfort,  no  vermin,  no 
dampness  —  a  single  thickness  of  the  big 
hollow  tile  with  stucco  outside  and  plaster 
inside,  and  your  modern  and  efficient  wall 
is  complete 


COMPANY 


192  Federal  Street 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


This  is  a  Natco  XXX  Hollow  Tile,  of  the  type  used 
for  residence  wall  construction.  These  big  units  mean 
quick  and  strong  construction  and  everlasting  safety 
against  fire.  Note  the  air  cells  which  make  the  Natco 
wall  temperature  and  damp  proof,  and  the  patented 
dovetail  scoring  on  the  surface  for  a  strong  mechanical 
bond  with  decorative  outside  stucco  and  inside  plaster. 
No  studding  or  lath  is  required.'  There  is  a  Natco  tile 
for  every  building  purpose,  from  smallest  residence  to 
largest  skyscraper.  It  is  the  most  modern  building  ma- 
terial made. 


THE  MATERIAL  THAT  MADE  THE  SKYSCRA 


SIBLE 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful. 


Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work. 


Made  to 
Draw 


FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY 
Engineer  and  Contractor 
21 1  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Company 

Cleveland  w  1        e  Ohio 

Makers  of: 

Medusa  Portland  Cement  (Gray). 

Medusa  Waterproof  Portland  Cement  (Gray). 

Medusa  White  Portland  Cement. 

Medusa  Waterproof  White  Portland  Cement. 

Medusa  Waterproofing. 


BOOKLET  FREE 

"BATH  ROOMS  OF  CHARACTER" 
THE    TRENTON    POTTERIES  COMPANY 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Sanitary  Pottery  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 

MAJESTIC  Coal  Chute 

Protects  house  and  grounds  and  is  a  cellar  window  when  not  in  use.  Strong, 
durable  and  burglar  proof.    Every  home  should  have  one.    Write  for 

Catalog. 

THE  MAJESTIC  CO..  600  Erie  St..  Huntington,  Ind. 


fcfrtn    Rum    — tne  Metal  Lath  that  makes 

r^no-nurn  the  Plaster  Stick 

North  Western  Expanded  Metal  Company 
935  Old  Colony  Bldg.  Chicago 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  informa- 
tion about  Poultry 


fCE  wan  EE 

PRIVATE  UTILITIES 


Give  Water  and  Light  Service  Equal  to 
the  Best  Public  Utility  Plants  in  Cities 

The  largest  or  smallest  residence,  no  matter  where  located,  can  be  equipped 
w^h  all  the  comforts  of  the  city  home.  The  Kewanee  is  the  original  air  pres- 
sure water  system,  supplying  water  under  strong  pressure  for  bathroom,  kitchen,  laundrv, 
garden,  garage,  barns  and  stock.  Excellent  fire  protection.  No  elevated  tanks.  Anybody 
can  operate.  The  Kewanee  is  built  as  a  complete  and  compact  system  in  our  factory  and 
ready  for  a  life-time  of  good  service  as  soon  as  the  shipping  crate  is  taken  off.  Cost  from 
f45  °o  "P.  according  to  capacity  desired.  Our  dealers  are  hi-/h  class  mechanics  and  will 
Install  a  Kewanee  System,  with  our  guarantee  of  success.  KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTIL- 
ITIES give  daily  service  and  remove  the  last  objections  to  comfortable  country  living. 

Water  Supply  Systems — Sewage  Disposal  Plants^ Electric  Light  Plants 
Gasoline  Engines — Gasoline  Storage  Plants — Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems 
Send  for  illustrated  bulletins  on  any  or  all  the  above 


m 


COMPLETE  S  COMPACT  | 

I KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  COMPANY,  136  South  Franklin  Street,  KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS  I 
(Formerly,  Kewanee  tfater  Supply  Company)    Branch  Offices— 50  Church  Street.  NEW   YORK,  and   1:112  Marquette   Building.  CHICAGO  | 


THE  CLAY  TENNIS  COURT 

HE  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  clay  tennis  court  present 
difficulties  of  which  the  average 
tennis  player  knows  little  or  noth- 
ing. The  great  majority  of  clay 
courts  are  constructed  in  a  rather 
haphazard  way  and  with  little  or  no  thought  of 
permanency.  After  years  of  experience  Mr. 
Edward  D.  Seitz,  President  of  The  Trafford 
Tennis  Association  of  Trafford.  Pa.,  has  de- 
veloped a  system  of  clay  court  construction 
which  has  proven  eminently  satisfactory  in 
every  way.  The  six  courts  of  this  association, 
which  were  constructed  by  Mr.  Seitz,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  courts 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district.    It  is  my  purpose,  in 


Establishing  the  sub-grade  on  an  area  60  x  120  feet 

the  following  article,  to  discuss  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  a  model  clay  court,  as  de- 
veloped by  Mr.  Seitz. 

There  are  four  cardinal  principles  which  must 
be  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  building  of  a  clay 
court,  namely:  (i)  location,  (2)  material,  (3) 
grading,  (4)  drainage.  As  to  location,  a  court 
should  always  face  as  near  north  and  south  as 
possible;  otherwise  the  players  are  forced  to 
look  into  the  sun,  and  the  early  morning  and 
late  afternoon  games  are  hindered  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  A  court  properly  located  permits 
of  playing  from  daylight  to  darkness  with  no 


Illustrating  the  method  of  placing  the  pipe  for  the  underground 
drainage  system 

glare  of  sunlight  to  bother  the  players.  The 
background  or  setting  is  also  an  important  factor 
and  should  never  be  neglected.  A  solid  green 
boundary  of  trees  and  shrubs  forms  a  contrast 
with  the  glare  of  the  court  and  is  ideal  in  many 
ways.  A  background  of  this  character  should 
not  be  placed  so  close  to  the  court  as  to  throw 
shadows  across  the  playing  surface.  Some  of  the 
medium  size  evergreens  are  excellent  as  a  screen 
and  also  add  beauty  to  the  surroundings.  The 
sky  as  a  background  should  always  be  avoided 


I  OUN  I  in    I.  I  !•  K    IN    A  M  K  R  I  C  A   i,„a„i,i«»,< 
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EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

ViV  Utmost  in  tyaivttcs 

'EvfJe  efculiun;  njuicment 
and  education  iniuriahla 
TREFER  Deities  to 


Msssachusetts  Institute  of  Technology- 
Stone       Webster,  Engineers       William  Welles  Bosteorth,  Architect 


HIS  magnificent  building,  painted 
with  Bay  State  Coating,  shows  how 
concrete  can  be  transformed — 
beautified  to  rival  the  rarest  effects 
possible  in  marble  or  granite.  One 
or  two  coats  of 


Bay  State  ctlf  Coating 

in  white  or  in  tint  gives  a  most  attractive  fin- 
ish which  neither  time  nor  weather  can  mar. 

Inside  and  outside,  the  original  Bay  State  Coating 
has  proved  its  merits  for  years  as  a  lasting,  weather- 
proof paint.  Your  new  home  of  concrete  or  stucco 
should  be  coated  with  "Bay  State"  for 
beauty  and  weather  protection. 


SAT  5TATT 
BRICK  4- 


Write  for  this  hints- to- home  - 
builders  booklet.  Ask  for  booklet 
No.  1.     Color  card  free,  too. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  Boston.  M&y. 

New  York  Office :  Architects'  Building 


THE  easiest  and  least  expensive  way  of  erecting  a 
cottage,  garage  or  other  adjunct  to  your  home  is 
to  put  up  one  of  the 

HODGSON^l 

But  the  popularity  of  these  houses  during  the  past  year 
has  been  too  great  for  us  to  promise  prompt  delivery 
next  season  except  to  those  who  order  early. 

Look  over  the  Hodgson  catalog  now  and  select  what 
you  want  next  spring  or  summer.  We 
will  build  it  and  store  it  for  any  ship- 
ping date  desired.  The  sections,  already 
painted,  can  be  erected  by  unskilled 
labor  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  house 
arrives,  yet  the  house  can  withstand  any 
season  or  climate.    For  catalog  address 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  20),  116  Washington  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 
6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


Cottage 


7o 


The  Readers'  Serviee  will  gladly  furnish 
information  about  Retail  Shops 
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THE  HORTICULTURAL  DIRECTORV 
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hcse  column';  include  the  advertisements  of  irreenhouses,  trees,  shrubs,  seeds,  plants  and  garden  implements.    Each  concern 
n  to  he  reliable  anil  is  painStmkiBg  ill  its  service  to  customers.    For  full  information  regnnirflg  horticulture  and  Hardening, 
hod  an,  thin,;  not  advertised  here,  apply  to  READERS'  SERVICE,  COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  Alum  HA.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Enjoy  the  Cool  Shade  that  Moons'  Trees  Afford 

Some  Hardy  Tree  or  Plant  for  Every  Place  and  Purpo  e  in 
Moons'  inclusive  collection.  A  wide  range  of  sizes  to  choose 
from;  the  quality  is  superior  in  shapeliness  of  form  and  vi";or 
of  growth. 

October  and  November  are  splendid  months  for  Tree  plant- 
ing; embrace  this  opportunity  for  setting  out  Shade  Trees  on 
the  lawn  or  to  line  streets  and  driveways  with  them;  use  them 
to  screen  ugly  views. 

Every  lawn  needs  aTreeand  Moons  have  aTree  for  every  lawn . 
Ask  for  catalog  and  inquire  about  the  Shrubbery  and  other 
Hardy  Plants  for  general  landscape  use  that  we  have. 

The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Company 

NURSERYMEN 


Morris  Heights     Morrisville,  Pa. 


Philadelphia  Office 
21  S.]  2th  Street 


The  Moon  Nursery 

Corporation 
■White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Everything  for  Yard  and  Orchard 

"LJAVE  you  arranged  to  make  your 
yard  individual  and  attractive 
this  coming  season?  We  will  design  it  free,  if 
desired,  or  you  can  order  from  our  catalog  for 
immediate  attention. 

Our  8co  acres  of  fruit  and  flowering  trees, 
flowers,  vines  and  shrubs,  etc.,  offer  a  varied 
list  that  will  please  everyone.  60  years  of 
satisfied  customers  have  proven  theirquality. 
Write  for  catalog  at  once. 
HOOPES.  BRO.  &  THOMAS  CO. 
Dept.  L,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


At  Small  Cost 

You  can  have  this  handsome  practical  green- 
house. Whether  you're  an  owner  or  a  renter 
you  can  raise  flowers  and  vegetables  the  year 
round.    Let  your  family  enjoy  a 

Callahan 
Duo-Glazed  Greenhouse 

Shipped  in  sections.  Easily  put  up  or  taken 
down.  Take  it  with  you  if  you  move.  Double 
glass  saves  fuel.  Beautifies  your  home  and 
gives  you  pleasure. 

Catalog  mailed  free  on  request 

Callahan  Duo-Glazed  Sash  Co. 

1628  Wyandot  St.,  Dayton,  O. 


RurpeesSeeds  Crow 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  —  Free  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Empire  Red  Lawn  Hose 

Wears  Longest 


DAVEY  TREE  SURGEONS 

Have  your  trees  examined  nowl    Learn  their  real  con- 
ditions and  needs  from  this  expert  source  without  charge. 
Ask  for  booklet  illustrating  Davey  Tree  Surgery. 
THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  190  Elm  St.,  Kent.  Ohio 


Now  or  Never!! 

All  spring-flowering  bulbs 
should  be  planted  before 
the   close   of  November. 

Don't  delay  if  you  want 
your  garden  gay  next 
spring.  We  have  the  best 
of  everything  in  spring- 
flowering  bulbs: 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Jonquils, 
Snowdrops,  Crocus,  Squills,  Lilies,  Iris, 
etc.  Also  the  best  and  most  complete 
line  of  Old-fashioned  Hardy  Plants — 
Hardy  Climbers,  Hardy  Shrubs  and  other 
plants  that  should  be  planted  in  the 
Autumn.  All  are  fully  described  in  our 
Autumn  Catalogue. 

Sent  free  on  application. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

PHILADELPHIA 


because  of  trie  intense  light  reflected  in  the  eyes 
of  the  players. 

The  material  or  clay  of  which  the  court  should 
be  built  is  just  as  important  and  necessary  to  a 
good  court  as  is  the  quality  of  brick,  or  stone  to 
the  construction  of  a  building.  An  ideal  clay 
must  possess  the  quality  of  elasticity,  or  the 
power  to  bind,  or  adhere.  In  other  words  it 
must  he  "alive"  or  it  cannot  form  the  solid,  even 
playing  surface  that  is  so  necessary  to  a  satisfac- 
tory court.  A  good  test  is  to  select  a  clay  that  will 
hind  or  adhere  when  worked  between  the  fingers. 
Without  such  a  clay  the  court  can  never  be  suc- 
cessful, and  with  such  material  at  hand  a  model 
court  may  be  constructed.  After  the  selection 
of  clay  to  be  used,  the  work  of  construction  may 
follow  along  definite  lines. 

It  w  as  my  privilege  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Seitz  on  a  clay  court  which  he  built  for  Mr. 
J.  O'H.  Denny  at  Morningside  Farm,  Ligonier, 


Rolling  the  8-inch  clay  foundation 

Pa.  The  photographs  used  in  this  article  were 
taken  while  this  court  was  in  the  process  of 
construction.  I  feel  that,  in  many  ways,  this 
court  may  be  followed  as  a  model,  and  I  will  at- 
tempt to  convey  to  the  reader  the  more  impor- 
tant points  involved  in  the  process  of  building. 

The  first  step  is  to  establish  a  sub-grade  on  an 
area  60  x  120  ft.  It  might  be  well  to  remark 
here,  that  this  area  cannot  be  accurately  graded 
without  the  use  of  an  engineer's  level  or  transit; 
and  especially  is  it  necessary,  under  this  method 
of  construction,  that  the  grade  be  accurate,  in 
order  that  the  underground  tile  drainage  system 
may  prove  efficient.  After  this  sub-grade  has 
been  established,  8  inches  of  clay  is  placed  over 
the  entire  surface,  thus  forming  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  court.    This  clay  foundation  is  then 


Sweeping  the  screened  clay  between  the  2  x  4's  with  a  perfectly 
straight  piece  of  timber 

thoroughly  watered  and  rolled  with  an  extra 
heavy  roller.  After  this  has  been  completed  we 
have  an  area  of  perfectly  flat  surface  upon  which 
to  construct  the  finished  playing  surface  of  the 
court.  It  is  important  that  this  foundation  be 
absolutely  true  to  grade. 

The  boundaries  of  the  court  are  then  laid  out 
with  a  transit,  and  the  final  grade  stakes  estab- 
lished. These  final  stakes  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  elevations  of  the  completed 
surface,  and  also  of  locating  the  lines  of  the  court. 
They  are  permanent  and  remain  as  marking 
stakes  after  the  court  has  been  completed. 
Heavy  2-inch  oak  stakes  should  be  used  and  these 
should  be  set  deep  in  the  ground  so  that  the 
frost  will  not  displace  them. 

The  grade  stakes  along  the  outer  alley  lines 
are  placed  a  half  inch  lower  in  elevation  than 
those  of  the  inner  alley  lines,  thus  allowing  the 
w  ater  to  drain  to  the  sides  of  the  court.  Like- 
wise the  elevation  of  the  service  lines  is  2  inches 
lower  than  that  of  the  service  court,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  centre  of  the  court  (parallel  to 
the  net)  is  the  same  as  the  service  lines  on  the 
rear  of  the  court.  Thus  the  w  ater  drains  to  the 
sides,  centre,  and  rear  of  the  court. 

White  pine  timbers,  2x4  inches,  previously 
planed  on  the  four  sides,  are  then  carefully 
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Our  Autumn  Bulb  Catalogue 

with  full  infmnutinn  rrlative  to 
the   ciiltutr    of    Darwin  anil 

Maiini  on  mtfrnm, 
Arthur  T. 
Boddington  Co..  Inc. 

Dept  1.-2        1 2S  Chambera  Si. 
Now  York 


ILLETT'S 

Hardy  I  cms  and  Howers 

For  Dark.  Shady  HMM 
Plan  NtfW  to  plant  native  rerny.  plants  anil  hull*. 
Early  Cail  planting  brings  hesl  mull,  fcir  early  yerlng 
a.o»rr»     IV..  Iptl.  t  .  atalogue  of  .»*r  Ik. pagra.  rHKK. 
W»  »lll  ulaillv  .all  an.l  a.lJic  you  regar.llag  .uoillaml 


HOW  ARD  OILl-ETr, 


9  Main  SC..  Southwkk.  Mass. 


Best  Nursery  Stock  Ever  Grown 

Evergreens.  Fruit  anil  Ornamental  Trees.  Flowrring 
Shruhs.  Hedge  Plants.  Vines.  Roses.  Hardy  Perennials. 

lYeparing  of  Plans.  Laying  out  of  (.rounds.  Tree  and 
Shrubbery  Decorating  Work. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO..  INC. 
La  net  urmp*  Gardener*  and  Nurserymen 
Tal  333.  New  Canaan,  Connecticut 


Autumn 
Planting 


There  is  still  time  to  set  Cold 
Weather  Plants  if  ample  protection 
is  Riven  them  just  before  winter. 
They  will  not.  of  course,  make  much 
growth,  but  they  will  be  ready  for 
business  when  spring  begins 

Write  for  catalogue  M.  and  select  your  stock 
even  if  you  can't  set  them  until  spring. 
F.  H.  HCRSFORD  Charlotte.  Vt. 


The  Meehan  Hand-Book  of 
Trees  and  Hardy  Plants 

is  unusual,  practical,  handy  and  always  useful  as  a  refer- 
ence. All  undesirables  are  eliminated.  Lists  actual  sizes 
and  prices  them  individually.    Mailed  free  on  request. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 
6716  Chew  Street  Germantown.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"THE  EMPEROR  OF  PORTUGALLIA, " 
the  latest  novel  f>y  this  l&oman  tvinner  of 
the  Nobel  Prize,  is  the  story  of  a  crabbed, 
totl-vjorn  father  vjho  never  ceased  to  talk 
about  the  day  his  little  daughter,  "Glory 
Goldic  Sunny  Castle,"  came  into  his  life. 

Translated  by  Velma  Swanston  Howard 
Net,  $1.50 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
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LUTTON  GREENHOUSES 

ON  LONG  ISLAND 


TIILHE  is  probably  no  nl  her  sect  inn  of  criii.il  VM 
tll.ll  presi  nl  s  a  r.r  e.ilei  iIhm-.iU  til  |  *'  "I  il'  Mil  I '  i 
the  greenhouse  builder  than  Long  Island. 
Greenhouse*  on  Ihe  hilly  north  shore  are  often  built 
on  sloping  ground  Their  heat  nig  pi. mis  must  lie  de 
signer!  with  the  greatest  skill  so  that  the  heat  will  be 
dislnhulcd  evenly,  otherwise  Ihere  will  lie  a  "chills 
and  fever"  effect  too  cold  al  Ihe  low  and  too  hot  at 
Ihe  high  end.  < ireenhouscs  on  the  Hat  south  shore 
are  often  built  on  ground  so  low  that  trouble  is  en- 
countered with  drainage  Al  the  west  end  of  the 
Island,  which  is  densely  settled,  every  square  fool  of 
1. 1  m  I  must  Is*  ut  ih/eil  to  I  hs  I  ad  vat  1 1  age  in  planning  a 
o •  •  nliousc  lor  Ihis  section,  whereas  further  east,  in 
Ihe  more  sparsely  settled  sections,  Ihe  greenhouse  is 
Mil,  ii  an  important  feature  of  an  extensive  landscape 
scheme  and  requires  architectural  treat  ment  of  an  ad- 
v. ineed  grade.  Added  to  these  local  problems  is  an- 
other the  formation  of  rust,  which  is  particularly 
troublesome  in  all  coastal  regions  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  laden  with  salty  moisture  a  large  pro|Kirtion 
of  the  time 

/«  fine  ol  thr  condition*  outlmrd  tlborr,  thrrr  mint  br 
*ound  banc  rrasons  lor  thr  tort  that  in  no  othrr  section 
of  tht  country  arr  l.tlTTON  Grrrnhouses  hrtd  in  grratrr 
Imoi  than  on  Long  Island. 


LUTTON  V  Mar  Greenhouses  not  only  emlxxly  ap- 
proved architectural  feat  urrs.  in  I  heir  dr-sign  and  sound 
scientific  principles  in  I  heir  construct  inn  but  the  metal 
ol  which  they  are  constructed  is  thorrnighly  r«i/ 
tnoolrd — not  merely  {minted,  as  is  Ihe  case  with  or- 
dinary greenhousr-s  Among  the  larger  LUTTON 
<  ireerihousi-s  on  laing  Island  are  those  ownerl  by  tin- 
following  gentlemen: 


Mori  imer  L.  Scruff 
C.  K.  G.  Hillings 
.11)  Pratt 
C.  M.  Prall 
.1.  A  (,arver 
J.  E.  Aldrcd 
E.  W.  C.  Arnolrl 
I  hjnean  Arnold 
Benjamin  Stern 
E.  L.  Meyers 


OystrT  Bay- 
Oyster  Hay 
Oyster  Hay 
Oyster  Hay 
Oyster  Hay 
Glen  Cove 
Ha  by  Ion 
Babylon 
Krwfyri 
Lloyds  Neck 


Many  other  LUTTON  fireenhous<-s  are  in  operation 
in  othiT  |Kirls  ol  ihe  Island.  I.et  us  cite  the  experi- 
ence of  some  owners  in  this  section  and  tell  you  more 
alxml  the  unique  LUTTON  features.  We  also  have 
some  sample  V-Bar  sections  and  would  like  to  present 
you  with  one. 


WM.  H.  LUTTON  CO. 

261-267  Kearney  Ave.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Builder*  of  Modern  Greenhouses  of  all  Types  and  Sizes 
COLD  FRAMES         Class  Gardens  Conservatories  Sun  Parlors 


Lutton  Orrenhnuse  on  Estate  of  E.  \V. 
C.  Arnold,  Esq.,  Babylon,  L.  I. 


FtJ  KIPLING 

Master  War  Correspondent 

"Few  writers  are  better  equipped  to  write  about  the  war,  and  not 
one  of  them  has  his  genius.  He  has  made  the  new  conditions  of 
warfare  live  so  that  the  man  who  does  not  fight  shall  know  all 
about  it." — London  To-Day. 

Have  you  read  his  only  two  books  on  the  war? 

Fringes  of  the  Fleet 

France  at  War 


Ft1 


Each,  net  60  cents.    All  Bookstores 
DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
Garden  City  New  York 


Ft! 


Bulb  Catalogue 

SEND  for  your  copy.  Our 
bulbs  are  full  size,  true  to 
name,  and  very  beautiful. 

We  have  a  really  wonderful  assortment  of  60 
of  our  choicest  bulbs  for  $1.00.  You  may  send 
a  dollar  pinned  to  your  order  at  our  risk. 

To  those  who  love  flowers  and  "growing 
things  "  our  Bulb  Catalogue  will  be  a  revelation. 
Send  for  it  to-day. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 
53G  Barclay  St.,  through  to  54  Park  Place 
New  York 


CONCERNING  DAVID  GRAYSON 

THE  Frenchman  who  said  that  the  country  is  the  place  where 
birds  are  raw,  certainly  would  never  be  an  admirer  of  David 
Grayson.    For  Grayson's  books  are  full  of  the  thrill  of  the  coun- 
tryside in  Spring. 

<I  The  rhythmic  swing  of  feet  on  a  shady  road,  the  silver  water  of 
the  wayside  spring,  the  windy  ridges  that  overlook  the  sea — all  these 
are  in  Grayson's  books.  They  are  full  of  the  sane  and  sound  philos- 
ophy of  open-air  cheer  that  appeals  to  all  healthy-minded  people. 
<J  Fine  reading  for  this  time  of  the  year — "Adventures  in  Contentment,'' 
"Adventures  in  Friendship,  *  "The  Friendly  RoadK"  " Hempfield.  " 
<J  Ask  your  bookseUer! 

ANDREW  McGILL 
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The  Readers'  Service  $ives 
information    about  investments 


COUNTRY   LIFE   IN  AMERICA 


Nov 


EMBER. 


i  9  i  6 


If  you  have  a  running  stream  on  your  farm  you  have  a 
certain  amount  of  power,  freely  yours  for  harnessing  it. 
However  small  your  stream  you  can  use  its  power  with  the 

Fitz  Steel  Water  Wheel 

Gets  All  the  Power  That's  in  the  Stream 

Even  a  stream  six  inches  wide  may  be  sufficient  to  furnish  electric  lights 
and  small  power  for  the  home.  A  stream  as  illustrated  above  would  give  a 
FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  power  to  light  a  village  or  drive  a  mill  or  factory. 

The  FITZ  STEEL  WATER  WHEEL  is  easy  to  install  and  costs  nothing 
for  operating  except  occasional  lubrication.  No  man  can  tell  its  length  of 
life.  The  first  FITZ  WHEEL,  built  over  fifty  years  ago,  has  outlived  its 
buyer  and  builders  and  is  still  in  daily  service. 

Write  for  full  and  free  information.  How  to  measure  your  stream;  how 
to  install  wheel,  and  how  to  use  its  power.   The  possi  bilities  will  astonish  you. 

Fitz  Water  Wheel  Co.,  107  George  St.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


MRS.  MARSHALL'S  School  for  Little  Cirh 

A  home-like  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls  under  fifteen,  affording 
an  abundance  of  healthful  recreation,  and  fitting  pupils  for  the  leading 
boarding  schools  of  the  East. 

Brlarcllff  Manor       Booklet  free  on  request       New  York 


Tennessee,  Nashville,  Box  35,  Belmont  Heights. 

Ward-Belmont  for  girls  and  young  women. 

A  school  of  national  patronage  and  prestige,  located  in  the  South.  Strong 
Faculty  and  half  million  dollar  equipment,  affording  superior  facilities  for 
physical,  intellectual,  social  and  moral  development.  Ideal  climate  and  health 
record.    Opened  Sept.  20.    For  catalogue  and  book  of  views  address  as  above. 


Cromwell  Gardens  Gkiveks  lis?  of  bu,,bfs' 

shrubs  and  perennials  tor 
fall  Catalogue  fall  planting.  Choice  plants  for  private 
greenhouses.    Ask  for  a  copy  if  you  do  not  have  one. 

A.  N.  Pierson,  Inc. 
CROMWELL  GARDENS,  Box  11,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


Information  for  Home  Builders 

od  Stucco  Homes,  Bungalows  and  Garages  free  on  request 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 
30  Broad  Street  New  York 


A  Greenhouse  Suggestion  That  Cuts  Costs 


FIRST  it  cuts  erection  costs.    Second  it  cuts 
coal  costs. 

The  suggestion  is — attach  your  greenhouse 
to  your  garage. 

The  various  ways  in  which  it  cuts  erection 
costs  are  best  told  in  our  new  catalog. 

The  numerous  ways  in  which  you  can  attach 
them  both,  to  the  advantage  of  both,  is  best 
shown  in  our  Garage-Greenhouse  Book. 


If  you  already  have  a  garage,  it  shows  many 
attractive  ways  of  joining  a  greenhouse. 

If  you  are  about  to  build  a  garage,  it  contains 
many  designs  that  may  be  decidedly  helpful. 
Of  course,  we  wantyou  to  become  particularly 
interested  in  possessing  a  greenhouse.  That's 
our  business,  and  has  been  for  considerably 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  You  are  welcome  to 
both  our  catalog  and  Garage-Greenhouse  Book. 


Hitch  ingrs°2£  Company* 

General  Offices  &  Factory — Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
NEW  YORK:  1170  Broadway  BOSTON:  49  Federal  St.  PHILADELPHIA:  40  So.  15th  St. 


placed  between,  and  2  inches  above,  the 
grade  stakes.  These  2  x  4's  are  carefully  leveled 
with  a  carpenter's  level  so  that  a  true  grade  may 
be  maintained.  Finally,  screened  clay  is  filled 
in  between  the  2  x  4's  and  a  perfect  surface  is 
obtained  by  letting  the  previously  placed  timbers 
act  as  runners  for  another  piece  of  2  x  4  which  is 
used  as  a  sweep  for  leveling  this  screened  clay 
true  to  grade.  This  will  also  pack  the  surface, 
as  well  as  take  out  any  little  depressions  which 
may  be  present.  On  completion  of  the  playing 
surface,  a  uniform  grade  from  the  outer  lines  to 
the  fence  or  backstop  is  filled  in  with  screened 
clay  and  leveled  by  using  a  piece  of  2  x  4  as  a 
sweep.  After  the  entire  court  has  been  thor- 
oughly watered  and  rolled  with  a  light  roller, 
the  2  x  4's  are  removed  and  screened  clay  tamped 
in  their  places. 

The  fence  or  backstop  should  never  be  placed 
less  than  20  feet  behind  the  service  line,  nor  less 


Stretching  the  wire  and  attaching  one  of  the  gates 

than  12  feet  from  the  side  lines.  This  permits 
of  a  proper  amount  of  playing  room  outside  the 
couri.  At  30-foot  intervals  galvanized  iron  posts 
(if  inches  in  diameter  along  the  sides,  and  2 
inches  in  diameter  on  the  four  corners)  are  set  in 
concrete,  12  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  court, 
with  braces  at  the  four  corners.  Two  6-foot 
rolls  of  extra  heavy,  2-inch  mesh  poultry  wire  are 
then  hung  on  two  lines  of  wire  rope  cable  which 
have  previously  been  stretched  from  pole  to  pole. 
This  backstop  may  be  erected  any  time  after  the 
sub-grade  has  been  completed;  in  fact,  the  posts 
should  be  set  rather  early  so  that  the  concrete 
may  have  a  chance  to  harden  thoroughly  before 
the  cable  and  wire  are  hung.  A  backstop,  at 
best,  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  it  is  desirable, 
therefore,  that  it  be  made  as  light  and  inconspic- 
uous as  possible. 

It  is  essential  that  the  surface  water  which 
drains  from  the  court  be  carried  off  rapidly,  and 
it  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  underground  tile 
drainage  system  is  installed.  This  system  ex- 
tends around  the  four  sides  of  the  court,  about 
2  feet  from  the  backstop,  and  through  the  centre 
of  the  court  (parallel  to  the  net).  Six-inch 
terra  cotta  sewer  pipe,  with  4-inch  risers,  is  laid, 
and  an  iron  grated  outlet  placed  at  the  surface 
every  4  feet.  The  joints  of  the  pipe  are  carefully 
cemented  and  care  is  taken  that  enough  grade  is 
established  so  that  the  water  will  flow  rapidly 
from  the  pipes.  With  this  system  properly  in- 
stalled, and  the  surface  true  to  grade,  the  court 
will  be  available  for  play  even  after  very  heavy 
rains.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  court 
constructed  under  this  method  is  that  the  playing 
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Dimensioned  plan  of  the  court 

surface  may  be  used  immediately.  Under  the 
old  system  a  new  court  is  usually  worthless  until 
it  has  been  played  on  for  some  time. 

The  very  nature  of  a  clay  court  demands  that 
it  receive  constant  care  and  attention.  Two  ma- 
terials should  always  be  kept  on  hand  for  its 
proper  maintenance,  namely,  dry  sand  and  water. 
The  dry  sand  should  always  be  thrown  on  the 
court  when  the  surface  is  so  wet  that  the  roller 
tears  up  the  clay,  as  when,  after  a  heavy  rain,  it 
is  desirable  immediately  to  put  the  court  in 
proper   playing   condition.    After  the  surface 
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Quality    Wire      A  Vital 
Part  of  Railway 
Equipment 

Every  hour  of  the  day  ami  nijjhr  thou- 
sjmU  .'I  human  lui<  and  millions  of 
dollar*'  worth  of  railwav  <|inpmenl  in 
safeguarded  by  the  si|injl  lystemi  of  the 

nuroadt. 

Without  safety  sicnals.  train*  could  not 
be  operated  on  time  or  at  a  hiith  rate  of 
speed. 

I  elding  railroads  of  the  I'nitcd  States 
are  using  thousands  of  miles  of 

EC  CO 

Insulated  Wire 

In  aH  kinds  of  weather,  under  the  most 
meting  conditions,  ECCO  Wire  carries 
the  current  which  operates  the  safety 
signals. 

The  same  infinite  care  which  products 
ECCO  Signal  Wire  i<  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ECCO  Wire  for  homes  and 
buildings.  Signal  engineers  know  which 
rubber  covered  wire  is  dependable  and 
house  and  building  owners  can  safely 
trust  such  expert  judgment  to  guide 
them  in  the  purchase  of  house  wire. 
"ECCO"  is  stamped  every  three  feet  on 
the  outer  braid — your  protection.  Every 
coil  is  tested  and  a  certificate  of  test  fur- 
nished upon  request. 

Rrminil  your  mrckiutt  to  specify  ECCO  an  J  in- 
sist that  U  bit  uj<J  by  your  contractor.  Booklrt  fit  ■ 
taf  rtososu  *ad  injormdlion  u  ill  be  lint  upon  reauest 

The  Electric  Cable  Company 

SI  dim  of  ECCO  Hire  for  retry  pur- 
pojr  where  rubber  covered  uire  it  used 


K&WANEE  Smokeless 
Firebox  Boilers 
Cut   Coal  Costs 


East  or  West 

North  or  South 

Large  or  small,  expensive  or  cheap, 
wherever  your  property  may  be,  you 
can  reach  a  probable  buyer  through 
the  Real  Estate  Department  in 

COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

The  National  Real  Estate  Medium 
1 1  West  32nd  Street  New  York 


A  Greenhouse  Suggestion 
Well  Worth  Considering 


YOU  may  already  have  very  definite 
ideas  of  just  flic  kind,  size  and  de- 
sign of  greenhouse  you  want.  Your 
conclusions  may  be  founded  on  much 
careful  thought — even  extending  over 
years.  Still  the  chances  are,  that  when 
you  have  one  of  our  experts  come  and 
talk  it  over  with  you,  many  unanticipated 
points  of  unpracticalness  will  develop. 

Points  that  seriously  affect  both  the 
productiveness  and  economy  of  running 
the  greenhouse. 

Over  and  over  again  is  this  thing 
happening  with  our  prospective  cus- 
tomers.   Often  we  are  able  to  make 


suggestions  that  work  out  in  allowing 
the  erection  of  a  larger  house  for  less 
money.  My  attaching  it  to  your  garage, 
as  in  the  above  case,  for  instance,  there 
is  a  distinct  saving. 

So  no  matter  whether  you  contemp- 
late building  this  year,  or  next,  why  not 
start  at  the  start  with  practical  view 
points,  such  as  we  are  glad  to  offer  you 
entirely  at  our  expense. 

As  a  pleasurable  introduction,  let  us 
send  you  our  interestingly  informative 
greenhouse  Booklet  No.  109. 

For  over  three  score  years,  we  have 
been  building  greenhouses. 


Tord^fitirnham(o. 

Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 


44  She  is  unquestionably,"  says  the  London  Times,  44 the  most 
eminent  of  Swedish  writers  in  an  age  when  literature  is  cultivated 
almost  to  excess  in  Sweden,and  on  a  wider  tiew,  she  is  among  the 
half  dozen  leading,  lining  "tenters  of  the  world.  She  is  the  only 
Swede  who  has  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  imaginative  work; 
she  is  the  only  woman  who,  in  the  two  centuries  of  existence  of 
the  Swedish  Academy,  has  been  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  Eighteen. 
She  is  an  idealist  pure  and  simple,  in  a  world  given  over  to  real- 
ism, yet  such  is  the  perfection  of  her  style  and  the  iPoitchery  of  her 
fancy  that  a  generation  of  realists  worship  her." 

Miss  Lagerldf  s  new  novel 

44 THE  EMPEROR  OF  PORTUGALLIA" 
is  the  story  of  a  father's  love— a  Swedish  4 4 Fere  Goriot  " 

Translated  by  Velma  Swanston  Howard 
Net,  $1.50 

DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE   &  COMPANY 
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The  Readers'  Seniee  is  prepared  to 
advise  parents  in  regard  to  sclwois 
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STewarT 


GARAGE  HEATER 

A  warm  home  means  a  healthy- 
automobile — no  radiator  freezing, 
no  starting  trouble  on  cold  morn- 
ings, no  harm  to  the  engine  through 
a  sudden  drop  in  temperature,  no 
ice  in  the  batteries,  no  gumming  of 
oil,  less  friction  on  working  parts, 
and  a  longer  life  to  those  parts  sub- 
ject to  expansion  and  contraction  in 
weather  changes. 

It  saves  you,  too:  it  supplies  warm 
water  for  washing  car,  and  does  away  with 
carrying  hot  water  from  the  kitchen  in  zero 
weather,  makes  your  garage  a  pleasant 
place  to  work  in  and  keeps  down  repair  bills. 

There  are  several  models.  Write  to-day 
for  free  descriptive  booklet. 


The  Service  Stewart 

Combination  Gas  and  Coal  range  is  every- 
thing a  gas  range  should  be,  everything  a 
coal  range  should  be. 

It  is  positively  the  last  word  in  stove 
architecture  and  kitchen  efficiency.  It  has 
many  labor  saving,  time  saving,  money 
saving  devices,  such  as  automatic  lighter, 
glass  oven  doors,  oven  thermometers, 
enameled  pans,  and  the  renowned  Stewart 
baking  oven,  famous  for  84  years. 

Its  capacity  is  unusually  large,  yet  it  re- 
quires but  little  room — its  top  surface  is 
only  41  x  28}  inches.  Assembled  largely 
without  bolts;  quickly  and  easily  dis- 
mounted for  cleaning. 

Make  a  quick  acquaintance  with  this 
the  highest  development  of  the  stove 
making  art,  by  writing  to-day  for  booklet. 

FULLER  &  WARREN  CO. 

Makers 

154  Monroe  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Since  1832 


256  Water  Street 


New  York  City 


The  Ste&art  line  also  includes  a  complete  line  of 
up-to-date  coal  ranges,  suitable  for  oil  requirements 


becomes  dry,  this  sand  should  be  removed  by 
light  sweeping.  In  the  early  spring  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  resort  to  this  method  in  order 
to  bring  the  moisture  to  the  surface.  By  con- 
stant rolling  in  the  early  spring  the  water  in  the 
soil  will  be  brought  to  the  surface  and  carried 
away,  and  the  court  will  be  ready  for  play  long 
before  the  other  ground  is  free  from  the  frost. 
For  this  work  a  light  roller  should  be  used. 

The  court  should  always  be  rolled  when  the 
ground  is  damp  so  that  the  clay  particles  will 
bind  themselves  together  and  form  a  solid  play- 
ing surface.  It  does  little  or  no  good  to  roll  a 
court  when  the  surface  is  so  dry  that  the  roller 
makes  no  impression.  The  tile  drainage  pipes 
should  be  flushed  out  with  a  strong  force  of 
water  several  times  a  season,  so  that  any  sand 
or  dirt  which  has  accumulated  may  be  carried 
away.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  a  supply  pf 
water  should  be  kept  constantly  at  hand.  Dur- 
ing the  dry  summer  months  the  court  should  be 
watered  and  rolled  daily,  especially  if  it  is  played 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Last  summer  during  one  of  the  tournaments 
held  at  the  courts  of  The  Trafford  Tennis  Asso- 
ciation, the  playing  surface  was  in  such  excellent 
condition  that  it  was  used  for  outdoor  dancing 
during  the  evenings.  After  this  severe  test  a  few 
hours'  work  saw  the  courts  in  perfect  condition  for 
championship  tennis.  The  same  results  may  be 
obtained  from  any  court  which  is  constructed 
under  this  system.  S.  James  Keistfr. 

INCREASING  THE  HORSE'S 
EFFICIENCY 

AREFTJLLY  conducted  experiments 
with  horses  prove  that  nearly 
twenty  minutes  are  required  to 
masticate  perfectly  a  pound  of  hay, 
and  that  about  four  pounds  of  saliva 
is  secreted  and  used  upon  this 
amount  of  dry  food.  Oats  require  more  than 
their  weight  in  saliva,  green  food  less  than  one 
half.  The  more  perfectly  the  foods  are  masti- 
cated, the  fuller  is  their  digestion  and  the  resulting 
nourishment  of  the  animal.    In  other  words,  the 


The  anti-indigestion  device  for  horse  mangers.    The  manger 
is  shown  (1,  5,  6)  with  the  end  removed  and  the  front  cut  away. 
The  grain  is  poured  into  the  space  (3)  between  the  fixed 
board  (4)  and  the  hinged  board  (2)  and  runs  down  through 
the  crack  between  them  as  fast  as  consumed.    Below  is 
the  end  view  showing  leather  hinges  and  the  strap  which 
buttons  over  the  screw  in  the 
movable  board  to  hold  it  closed 
after  the  grain  has  been  poured 
in  behind  it 


more  time  the  animal  uses  to  consume  a  given 
amount  of  food  the  better  the  animal,  and  the 
greater  the  service  to  man  with  the  least  expense. 
Also,  letting  a  horse  eat  continuously  is  wasteful 
of  both  food  and  much  energy.  He  has  a  small 
stomach,  and  continuous  eating  pushes  quantities 
of  the  food  out  of  the  stomach  into  the  intestines 
before  it  is  perfectly  digested,  there  not  infre- 
quently to  ferment  and  generate  gases  that  will 
cause  more  or  less  uneasiness  and  trouble.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  entire  alimentary  canal  has 
innumerable  glands  that  secrete  fluids  to  aid  the 
process  of  digestion,  gorging  is  wasteful  in  every 
respect. 

How  to  compel  the  horse  to  eat  more  slowly  is 
an  economic  problem  well  worth  solving  on  many 
a  farm — and  elsewhere  too.  Still  it  is  not  difficult 
to  construct  an  automatic  feed  controller.  Make 
a  false  back  to  the  manger  where  the  oats  are  fed, 
hinge  it  to  a  3-inch  strip,  and  nail  the  latter 
to  the  bottom  of  the  furthest  side  of  the  manger. 
This  strip  should  be  raised  a  little  at  the  back 


Great,  New 

"More  Money"  Books 

Just  off  the  press.  Approved  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Marvelous  books  for  any- 
body who  raises  anything  from  the  soil.  Prepared  by 
experts.  Written  by  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
making  money  from  the  land. 

If  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables  or  trees  grow  on  your 
land,  you  need  these  books.  The  only  comprehensive 
set  on  horticulture  ever  written. 

Ask  to  see  them.  Have  them  shipped  to  you,  any- 
way. See  the  marvelous  illustrations.  You  will  be 
amazed  at  what  you  learn  of  apple  growing,  berry  cul- 
ture, the  raising  of  vegetables,  all  about  fruit  grafting 
and  combining  of  fruits.  How  the  greatest  experts  do 
it.  No  farmer  —  no  fruitman  —  no  man  who  grows 
flowers — no  truck  gardener  should  be  without  these 
books.  Even  the  man  who  has  only  a  PATCH  of 
ground  should  get  them. 
777?.  ,  g 

Encyclopedia 
of  Practical 
Horticulture 

Absolutely  no  books  like  these  ever  written  before.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  said  at  once, 
"We  want  those  books  in  the  Government  library."  Posi- 
tively every  word  written  by  men  who  know  the  very  latest 
methods  for  making  big  money  out  of  horticulture  or  of  add- 
ing to  your  income. 

Find  out  what  you  are  wasting  now.  Find  out  how  the 
waste  can  be  turned  into  a  very  considerable  profit.  Farm- 
ers, you  know  that  many  people  make  independent  livings 
out  of  fruit  cultivation,  flower  cultivation  and  vegetable 
growing.  YOU  have  land  also.  Learn  how  YOU  can 
make  money  out  of  these  things  by  doing  hardly  any  extra 
work.  Use  them  as  the  by-products  of  your  farm.  See 
how  your  profits  will  go  up. 

And  you,  Mr.  City  Man  who  has  a  yard  or  a  garden, 
these  books  tell  you  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  every  foot. 
They  actually  tell  you  how.  Positive  formulas  given — no 
theories  or  guess  work.  Four  great  volumes  7{  inches  by 
lot  inches.  More  than  2,000  pages.  Hundreds  of  pictures, 
diagrams  and  illustrations. 


ACT  NOW 

The  present  offer  and  price  are  on  the 
present  edition  only.  The  cost  of  printing 
and  paper  has  gone  so  high  that  we  cannot 
duplicate  this  set  again  at  the  present  price. 
So  ask  to  see  the  books  now  WHILE  THIS 
OFFER  LASTS. 


See  Them  —Send  Coupon 

You  want  to  know  of  the  very  latest  developments  in  your  line  of 
business,  don't  you?  No  use  in  not  having  all  this  information.  Just 
say  so  and  we'll  ship  the  books  prepaid.  Don't  send  us  any  money. 
Merely  tell  us  you  will  took  at  the  books.  That's  enough  for  us. 
When  they  reach  you  read  them  for  ten  days.  Send  them  back  if 
„.  —  —  «  „ ,  _ ,  »  you  desire.  If  you  keep  them,  send  only  50 
_  _   .  cents  down  and  then  $2.00  a  month  until  $24.50 

Doubleday,  \     ,s  paid.  A  year  to  pay  for  them.  You  won't 

Page  &  Company    l    hat  e  to  wait  to  find  out  whether  these  books 
f   I    11  |c  v.  ill  return  you  a  profit.  You'll  see  right  off 

V.  L.  11-10  \     lhatthcy  will.    You'll  see  where  you  can 

Garden  City,  N.  Y.  *  make  $10.00  here  and  $20.00  the're  with 
-     .  , ,         still  more  to  come  when  vou  have  all  of 

Send  me,  express  prepaid.  \  this  wonderful  information.  Absolutely 
the  Encyclopedia  of  Practi-  .  no  risk  tc  you.  Cut  out  and  Inan  lhjs 
cal  Hort.cu  tiire  m  4  big  wl-  *  coupon.  Do  it  to-day.  Remember 
umes.  If  I  keep  the  books  I  \  tins  edition  is  limited,  and  beyond 
will  send  50  cents  within  10  this  edition  the  price  is  not  guaran* 
days.  Then  $2  monthly  until  \  tced.  Scnd  the  coupon  at  once. 
$24.50  is  paid.     Otherwise  I  w  ill  4 

return  theur  at  your  expense.  ^      Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

N.me   \  C.L.  11-16 

\     Garden  City     New  York 

Addresc    \  w»»»M»» >>»»»}imj}i»>9»mm 
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At  the 

Rainbow's  End 

is  Nassau- Bahamas 

a  quaintly  foreign  colony, 
wonderfully  rich  in  the 
romantic  strangeness  and 
astounding  color  of  the 
Tropics. 

From  December  to  April  the  cli- 
mate is  t h.:«  of  June,  while  but  a 
short  distance  away,  cities  in  the 
United  States  are  being  racked 
unceasingly  by  storm. 

Wouldn't  a  month  or  two  in 
Nassau  with  its  marvelous  surf 
bathing,  big  game  fishing,  tennis 
and  golf,  be  a  holiday  to  remember? 

Wouldn't  you  come  home  won- 
derfully "fit"? 

Write  today  for  "Nassau-Ba- 
hamas" and  Hotel  Boarding 
House  and  Furnished  Villa  Reg- 
ister. The  time  to'go  is  this  win- 
ter, and  the  time  to  plan  is  NOW. 

Bahamas  Government  Agent 

450  Fourth  Ave.      New  York  City 
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Decorative  Metal 
Grilles  for  Radiator  Enclosures 

Decorati-Oe  Metal  must  not  be  confused  with  the  ordinary  Orna- 
mental Iron.  Our  seventy  years'  experience  in  manufacturing 
flat  perforated  castings  Kas  enabled  us  to  make  unusually  kigk 
grade  grilles  and  register  faces  in  cast  iron,  cast  bronze  and 
brass.  These  can  be  plated  or  have  an  enameled  paint  baked 
on  to  match  any*  finish.  We  also  design  and  model  them  to 
meet  any  period  of  decoration. 

Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co. 


Catalogue  of  Special  Designs  on  Request 


NEW  YORK 


TREE  PEONIES 

Extraordinary  Offer  of  Large,  Heavy 
Specimens,  Ten  to  Fifteen  Years  Old 

Announcement  of  an  unusual  purchase 

Owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  European  War,  the  old- 
established  awl  well-known  firm  of  H rochet  &  Son,  successors  to 
the  famous  Paillet  Nurseries,  Chatenay,  France,  have  been 
Obliged  to  dispose  of  their  entire  stock  of  Tree  Peonies,  for 
whic  h  this  firm  has  been  especially  noted,  winning  grand  pri/.<  > 
at  all  the  exixisitions  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

As  it  has  long  been  my  ambition  to  make  Tree  Peonies  one 
of  my  leading  specialties,  I  have  taken  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity and  purchased  their 

Entire  Collection  of  Mother  Plants 

Mother  plants  arc  lhc\art>e  STOCK  PLANTS,  which  Brochct  &  Son  used 
as  the  source  of  their  supply  of  grafts,  or  cuts,  for  the  propagation  of  the 
young  plants  for  general  sale.    They  range  in  age  from  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

This  collection  contains  238  varieties  and  upwards  of  2000  specimens. 
I  shall  reserve  one  each  of  the  238  varieties  to  plant  in  my  own  specimen 
garden.  The  balance  will  he  planted  in  the  nursery  and  from  which  I 
will  propagate  young  stock  for  sale. 

Extra  heavy  specimens  like  these  have  rarely  been  offered  for  sale  in 
Kuropc  and  never  in  this  country.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  a  value  on 
plants  of  this  character,  but  if  they  were  purchasable  in  this  country, 
they  would  be  worth  not  less  than  $25.00  each. 

Tree  Peonies  for  Immediate  Effects 

I  am  offering  to  those  who  are  especially  interested  in  obtaining  specimen 
Tree  Peonies  for  immediate  effect,  a  portion  of  this  stock  for  immediate  fall 
delivery,  at  a  price  to  cover  the  approximate  cost  of  importation,  namely: 

Large  specimens,  10  years  and  upwards,  $10.00  each 
Extra-heavy  specimens  at  $12.50  each 
The  very  largest  specimens  at  $15.00  each 

As  there  are  only  a  few  plants  each  of  many  of  the  varieties,  orders  will 
be  filled  strictly  in  the  rotation  received;  therefore,  in  making  a  selection, 
it  would  be  well  to  mention  a  second  choice. 

The  demand  for  Tree  Peonies,  always  greater  than  the  supply,  has 
greatly  increased  the  last  few  years,  as  people  are  just  beginning  to  realize 
their  wonderful  beauty.  In  their  original  home  in  China  and  Japan,  they 
are  known  as  Hwang-Swu  or  "King  of  Flowers."  They  bloom  a  month 
earlier  than  the  ordinary  herbaceous  peony.  Each  year,  instead  of  dying 
to  the  ground,  they  form  a  woody  growth,  eventually  becoming  a  bushy 
shrub  from  5  to  6  feet  high,  producing  their  immense,  strikingly  beautiful 
blooms,  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter,  in  great  profusion. 

There  are  color  schemes  in  these  Tree  Peonies  that  are  never  found  in 
the  herbaceous  sorts,  such  as  bright  pure  reds,  brilliant  scarlets,  dark 
maroons,  and  rich  wine  colors,  besides  the  pure  white  with  golden 
stamens,  pale  violet,  delicate  blush  and  rose  shades. 

Tree  Peonies  Are  Perfectly  Hardy  Anywhere 

The  difficulty  has  been  to  obtain  them,  as  they  are  usually  grafted  on 
the  wild  stock  which  suckers  so  profusely.  The  ordinary  gardener  is  not 
able  to  detect  the  difference  between  the  foliage  of  the  wild  stock  and  the 
grafted.    These  large  European-grown  plants  are 

All  Established  on  Their  Own  Roots.  This  is  Important 

If  you  are  interested,  be  sure  when  you  write  to  ask  for  the  special  list  of  the 
Brochet  Tree  Peonies. 

I  have,  of  course,  the  regular-sized  stock  which  I  have  been  selling  at  $2 
to  $5  each.   These  are  described  in  my  catalogue 

"Farr's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties" 

Which  also  describes  over  500  varieties  of  herbaceous  peonies,  and  an  espec- 
ially fine  collection  of  Lemoine's  new  Hybrid  Lilacs  (alt  on  their  own  roods) ,  new 
Deutzias,  Philadelphia  and  other  hardy  shrubs;  in  fact  it  lists  nearly  everything 
for  the  hardy  garden,  and  is  illustrated  with  many  full-page  half-tones,  and 
twelve  full-page  colored  plates.  If  you  do  not  already  have  this  book,  ask  for 
a  copy — it  is  free  on  request. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr— Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 

103  Garfield  Avenue  Wyomissing,  Penna. 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  give  you 
suggestions  for  the  care  of  livestock 
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By  the  Foremost  Living  American  Writer 

The 

Leatherwood 
God 

By  William  Dean  Howells 

THE  story  of  a  religious  im- 
postor in  the  backwoods 
of  Ohio,  who  gives  himself 
out  as  God.  An  accurate  and  in- 
tensely interesting  reproduction 
of  pioneer  Western  life,  a  dramatization  for  to-day  of  the 
men  and  women  of  yesterday  who  were  making  America,  a 
moving  narrative  of  characters  motivated  by  powerful,  ele- 
mental emotions,  and  an  index  of  the  growth  of  America's 
foremost  literary  figure. 

The  "god"  is  the  protagonist  of  the  story;  Nancy,  his  de- 
serted wife,  is  the  heroine,  and  she  and  Squire.  Braile,  a 
mocker  as  courageous  as  he  is  wise  and  humorous,  are  two 
.  of  the  most  beautiful  and  memorable  figures  of  modern  fiction. 
From  first  to  last  the  narrative  is  direct  and  moving,  quick 
with  sentiment  and  mellow  with  gracious,  kindly  humor. 
The  background  is  a  forest  only  slightly  cut  by  the  settlers, 
a  still,  huge,  live  thing  which  the  reader  feels  in  every  line  of 
the  book. 

Illustration*  by  Henry  Raleigh.    Price  $1.35  net 

A  COUNTRY  CHRONICLE 

By  Grant  Showerman 

When  you  were  ten  was  life  thrilling,  and  melodramatic, 
and  poetic,  and  sometimes  tragic,  and  farcical,  and  comic, 
and  always  intensely  interesting?  Just  so  is  this  book,  and 
for  the  same  reasons. 

It  is  a  work  unique  and  fine  in  American  literature.  With- 
out suggestion  of  adult  sophistication,  and  yet  without  the 
dreadful  conventional  dialect  of  book-children,  the  author 
presents  a  re-lived  boyhood  on  the  farm.  The  impressions 
as  written  seem  but  transcriptions  miraculously  caught  as 
they  streamed  through  this  boy's  mind,  and  they  are  expressed 
in  a  style  as  pungent  and  fresh  as  the  boy-language  of  all  the 
world.  Throughout  the  book,  and  binding  its  parts  together, 
runs  the  narrative  of  a  group  of  delightfully  human  people. 

33  Illustrations  by  George  Wright.    Price  SI. SO  net 


GULLIVER 
THE  GREAT 

And  Other  Dog  ■ 
Stories 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer 

A  book  for  lovers  of  dogs 
and  lovers  of  fiction,  —  a 
book  of  stories  each  of  which 
is  about  a  dog,  or  several 
dogs,  and  some  people. 

Mr.  Dyer,  besides  being 
an  author  gifted  with  the 
dramatic  sense,  a  fine  sym- 
pathy, and  a  charming  sim- 
plicity of  manner,  is  him- 
self a  lover,  and  so  a  stu- 
dent, of  dogs.  The  stories 
are  a  selection  from  the 
many  he  has  written  in  cele- 
bration of  dogs  of  every 
breed  and  kind. 

"A  truly  delightful  and  excel- 
lent book  ...  a  book  for 
both  old  and  youthful  readers. 
It  should  have  wide  popular- 
ity."— New  York  Times. 

Illustrated  with  photographs 
and  a  frontispiece  in  color  by 
Charles  Livingston  Bull, 
Price  SI. 35  net. 

THE  NEW 
INTERIOR 

By  Hazel  H.  Adler 

Here  and  there  in  America, 
sometimes  working  independ- 
antly,  sometimes  working  to- 
gether, are  groups  of  artists  in- 
terested in  interior  decoration 
who  have  developed  new  and 
original  color  combinations,  new 
glazes,  new  tilings,  and  all  man- 
ner of  materials  and  methods 
for  beautifying  and  making 
more  useful  the  interiors  of 
American  houses. 

Mrs.  Adler's  book  shows  just 
what  this  new  and  unique 
American  craftsmanship  is.  The 
book  opens  up  to  everybody  a 
fascinating  field  which  up  to 
now,  because  of  the  lack  of 
someone  to  interpret  it  popu- 
larly, has  been  enjoyed  only  by 
the  few  who  knew  of  and  could 
pay  for  exclusive  and  expensive 
advice  in  matters  of  art. 
Fifty  insets  from  photo- 
graphs and  drawings.  Price 
S3.00  net. 


At  All  Bookstores     Tijr   riTNTTTRY  C^Ci      353  Fourth  Avenue  S 
Published  by         inL  ttl^URI    \~KJ.        New  York  City 

Send  for  the  illustrated  holiday  catalogue  of  The  Century  Co's.  books  gjj 


Boston 
Gartenrf 
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GOOD  taste  displayed  in  all  the  rest  of 
a  man's  attire  will  not  overcome  the 
poor  impression  created  by  loose,  sagging 
socks.  The  Boston  Garter  keeps  them 
snug  and  smooth  all  day. 
At  Stores  Everywhere  Silk  50c  —  Lisle  25c 
GEORGE    FROST    COMPANY,    Makers,  BOSTON 


L^.ISsLm 


There  is  a  hat  for  every  girl's  head, 
but  how  many  of  them  are  unbecom- 
ing and  lacking  in  distinction — indi- 
vidual style.  Many  times  a  little 
change  will  make  an  old  hat  new — 
a  new  hat  envied  by  all  who  see  it. 
Good  millinery  is  an  art  that  can  be 
taught. 

The  announcements  of  the  best  schools  can 
be  found  in  Scribner 's  Magazine  every  month. 
If  detailed  information  is  desired,  address 

Scribner's  Magazine 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

Scribner  Building,  Fifth  Avenue 

Room  218    -     -     New  York 


side,  so  that  it  will  feed  all  of  the  oats  toward  the 
hinges,  where  they  work  under  the  false  back 
toward  the  horse.  A  little  hook  at  the  top  of  the 
false  back  prevents  the  horse  from  pulling  it 
forward  as  the  stable  man  does  when  feeding. 
Some  feeders  use  a  slatwork  in  the  manger, 
through  which  the  feed  disappears,  and  is  raised 
again  by  the  horse  only  by  slow  and  patient  work 
with  the  tongue.  This  regulator  is  open  to  cri- 
ticism because  it  harbors  bacteria  in  warm 
weather  and  makes  a  foul  manger.  A  temporary 
makeshift  that  is  better  than  no  attempt  at 
control  is  a  feed  box  with  the  bottom  fully  covered 
with  small,  round  stones,  which  the  horse  is 
compelled  to  move  with  his  lips  from  side  to  side 
before  he  can  consume  all  of  the  feed.  Avoid  any 
metal  contrivance  in  a  manger  which  may  flay  a 
horse's  tongue  and  lips  in  cold  weather.  With 
almost  any  control  that  is  sanitary,  a  horse  may 
be  benefited  as  much  by  five  quarts  of  oats  fed 
slowly  as  by  six  that  are  bolted  in  a  gluttonous 
manner.  Hollister  Sage. 

CONSERVE  FARM-MADE  FER- 
TILITY 

|HE  prices  of  fertilizers  have  recently 
soared  to  such  heights  that  but 
very  few  crops  can  justify  or  pay 
for  their  use  this  year.  Doubt- 
less this  condition  will  last  for 
several  years,  for  even  if  the  war 
should  cease  to-morrow,  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  world  can  readjust  itself  to  what 
were  normal  conditions  before  the  conflict  began. 
If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  American 
farmer  should  pay  attention  to  the  conservation 
of  the  fertility  produced  on  his  own  farm,  that 
time  is  at  hand.  Manure  will  now  have  to  be 
as  in  the  past  it  should  have  been,  the  chief 
source  of  plant  food,  and  if  the  lack  of  fertilizers 
from  over  the  seas  teaches  the  farmer  the  necessity 
and  wisdom  of  properly  caring  for  that  fertilizer 
which  his  own  domestic  animals  furnish,  the 
temporary  inconvenience  will  have  been  of  in- 
estimable value. 

The  three  essential  constituents  of  a  balanced 
plant  food  are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash.  All  are  found  in  stable  manure  in 
amounts  varying  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
the  foods  that  the  animals  producing  it  have  re- 
ceived. On  the  average  farm,  that  is  the  farm 
running  twelve  to  fifteen  cows,  three  to  four 
horses,  two  pigs,  and  a  flock  of  fifty  hens,  the 
amount  of  fertilizing  material  excreted  in  the 
manure  in  one  year,  if  purchased  in  the  form  of 
chemicals  at  prices  which  prevailed  before  the 
war,  would  cost  conservatively  #700.  Under 
fairly  favorable  conditions  at  least  70  per  cent, 
of  this  should  be  saved,  bringing  the  net  value 
to  about  $500.  On  the  other  hand  if  this  manure 
were  allowed  to  accumulate  %vithout  any  atten- 
tion, as  it  is  on  all  too  many  farms,  leaching  away 
during  rains  and  snows  and  fermenting  under  the 
sun's  rays,  hardly  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  its 
value  would  be  retained. 

This  home-made  fertility  may  be  conserved  in 
two  ways:  first,  by  spreading  the  manure  on  the 
land  each  day  as  it  is  made;  and  second,  by  storing 
it  in  pits,  preferably  of  concrete,  in  order  to  hold 
the  liquid  portion  which  contains  fully  50  per 
cent,  of  the  nitrogen  and  85  per  cent,  of  the 
potash  excreted.  The  first  method  is  being 
successfully  practised  by  many  of  our  best  dairy 
farmers,  but  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  on  the 
average  farm  it  is  not  always  possible  to  get  on 
the  fields  in  the  winter  because  of  climatic  condi- 
tions, nor  advisable  because  of  the  rolling  nature 
of  the  land.  Then,  too,  it  often  happens  that 
there  is  no  land  available  because  of  growing 
crops.  A  happy  combination  of  the  two  methods 
seems  the  most  sensible  to  follow.  Spread  the 
manure  directly  on  the  land  whenever  such  a 
course  is  possible;  it  saves  an  extra  handling. 
In  addition  have  an  inexpensive  manure  pit  for 
the  storage  of  the  manure  at  other  times.  A 
satisfactory  pit  can  be  erected  for  much  less  than 
the  saving  in  fertilizing  elements  that  it  would 
effect  in  one  year.  Have  concrete  gutters  behind 
the  cows  and  keep  these  filled  with  all  the  ab- 
sorbent material  that  can  be  obtained  in  order  to 
save  the  liquids  and  facilitate  their  handling. 

A  cow  produces  three  things— milk,  calf,  and 
manure.  We  voluntarily  sell  the  milk  and  raise 
the  calf;  and  we  should,  just  as  conscientiously, 
conserve  the  manure,  for  its  value  is  just  as  real  a 
resource  as  either  the  milk  or  the  calf. 

Walter  A.  Cook. 
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The  Check  on 
the  Coal  Bin 

The  hissing,  knocking  radiator  wastes  fuel. 
It  is  transforming  the  heat-producing  energy 
of  costly  coal  into  merely  noise — not  warmth. 

It  is  rattling  good  money  into  the  ash  pan. 
This  wanton  waste  can  be  stopped — perma- 
nently—  by  the  Dunham  Radiator  Trap 
(pictured  above).    This  device — i  part  of 

DUNHAM 

■^^VAPOR  HEATING  SYSTEM 

retains  every  ounce  of  heat-giving  steam  in 
the  radiator — but  forces  out  all  noise-making 
air  and  water. 

But  silent  radiators  and  conservation  of  coal 
are  but  two  of  the  advantages  of  Dunham 
Heating.  There  are  many,  many  more — each 
vital,  comfort  creating  and  fuel  saving. 

They  are  all  explained  in  our  unique  booklet— 
"The  3  H'«." 

Send  for  it  today.  There's  great  profit  for  you  in 
it*  cheerful  message  of  heat,  health  and  happiness. 

C  A.  DUNHAM  CO..  Mar.halltown,  Iowa 
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Old,  Old  Tales 


from  the 


Old,  Old  Book 

Re-told  by 
NORA  ARCHIBALD  SMITH 

Co-Editor  "  The  Children's  Crimson  Classics 

The  story  of  the  Creation  and  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden;  of  Abraham,  the  friend  of 
God;  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah;  of  Joseph, 
the  dreamer;  Gideon,  the  brave ;  and 
Samson,  the  strong.  These  are  some  of  the 
old,  familiar  Bible  stories,  reverently  told 
in  a  new  way.  There  are  twenty-seven 
tales,  and  not  one  has  lost  a  bit  of  its  old 
charm  in  the  re-telling;  for  the  author  has 
taken  especial  care  to  preserve  the  spirit 
of  the  text  and  to  keep  to  the  familiar 
Biblical  phrases  wherever  possible. 

These  stories  appeal  particularly  to 
children  from  six  to  twelve  years  old,  but 
no  one  can  ever  outgrow  them. 

Published  Oct.  2        20  Illustrations  Net.Sl.SO 


Garden  City  Doubleday ,  Page  &  Co.    New  York 


( )li  what  joy,  oh  what  fun  !  Everybody's  on  the  run. 
Father,  Mother,  Auntie  Sue,  Uncle  John  and  Brother,  too. 

Outlook  Offers 

for  1917 

FOR  THE  MINDS  AND  HEARTS  OF  ALL  THE  FAMILY 
FOR  THE  YOUNG  AND  OLDER-OLD  AND  VERY  YOUNG 


O  aaaai  a  aaaaa  a  aaaaaa  ■  eaaaa  ■  aaaaBa  a  aaaaa  ■  _  D 

I  love  a  certain  book, 
I  need  not  give  its  name; 
You  love  a  certain  book. 
We  find  it  is  the  same. 
Now,  let  us  slop  and  think- 
Here  is  a  link  that  binds; 
Here  is  a  friend  indeed. 
For  friendly  hearts  and  minds. 


Something  that  will  interest  and  de- 
light the  children,  be  helpful  to  the 
parent  and  teacher,  or  entertain  the  lover 
of  brilliant  and  thrilling  tales  of  fiction 
is   always    welcome    in   every  family. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  SPECIAL  OFFERS  FOR  1917 

We  will  gladly  mail  it  upon 
request,  without  charge. 


The  Outlook  Company 

385  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Dearie  you,  dearie  me !  What  can  all  the  matter  be  ? 
Read  our  story;  then  you'll  know  why  we  all  are  running  so. 


If  You  Want  Building  Information 

Write  to  the  Readers'  Service  Department.  Our  wide  experience 
with  building  problems  and  the  building  trades  has  given  us 
a  valuable  fund  of  information.  Advice  and  help  in  selecting 
materials  and  equipment,  etc.,  will  be  cheerfully  given  free  of  cost. 

Address  The  Readers'  Service,   Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


i|  The  Terra  Cotta  TILES 

^Haa^&aaaW.         *"  TO°^  °'         Pretty  home  are  known  as  the  Im- 
~  penal   German  pattern,  detail  more  dearly 

shown  in  border  of  this  advertisement. 
A  Tile  Roof  has  every  point  of  superi- 
ority in  its  favor.  Architectural 
beauty,  perfect  protection  from 
fire,  leaks,  moisture  and  weather 
change  s— wonderful  durability 
without  repairs,  and  therefore 
eventual  economy. 

Oar  illustrated  booklet,  "The  Roof 
Beautiful,"  in  colors,  sent  free  to  an, 
prospective   builder   upon  request. 


Ludowici-Celadon  Co. 

Sir.,  of  Terra  (  oils  Raaftax:  Tiles 
General  Offices 
llC-llI-  loai-or  Rids;.       rkiraza.  III. 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  give 
information    about  automobiles 
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This  is  one  of  lite  hybrid  orchids  of  un- 
usual interest.  Its  name  is  Odontioda 
Charlesworthii.  Let  us  fully  describe  its 
rare  bloom  colorings  and  habits,  includ- 
ing also  its  cost  per  plant. 


For  Your  Greenhouse 
Foliage  Plants,  Ferns,  Orchids  and  Palms 
in  Large  Variety 


PERHAPS  you  have  thought  of  us  as 
growers  of  only  choice  Nursery  Plants, 
Shrubs  and  Trees;  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  also  have  acres  of  greenhouses  de- 
voted entirely  to   growing    Ferns,  Palms, 
Orchids  and  Flower  and  Koliage  Plains. 

\\  e  can  supply  you  with  the  highest  grade 
stock  in  plants  for  your  home,  or  in  any  quan- 
tities for  your  conservatory  or  greenhouse. 

Unfortunately,  the  more  desirable  foliage 
plants  and  palms  of  mysterious  exotic  origin, 
all  bear  unpronounceable  and  almost  impos- 
sible names  to  remember. 

Pandanus  Veitchii,  for  example,  sounds  like 
the  name  of  some  aboriginal  princess.  But 
it  is  only  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  foliage 
plants;  its  leaves  producing  a  cascade-like 


effect  in  variegated  coloring,  shading  from 
cream  to  green. 

But  happily  you  need  not  bother  about 
the  names.  Our  plant  experts  will  gladly 
make  suggestions,  for  the  including  of  such 
plants  in  your  collection,  as  are  consistent 
with  your  needs  and  the  space  to  be  devoted 
to  them. 

In  this  way,  you  will  be  saved  from  need- 
less costly  experimenting  with  varieties  illy 
adapted  to  your  purposes.  * 

The  average  palms  you,  of  course,  know. 

All  these  things  we  can  supply  you  in 
plants  of  choicest  quality. 

Our  catalogue  you  are  welcome  to.  It  tells 
of  them  all. 


Whatever  other  foliage  plants 
you  may  have,  surely  this 
Dracana  Victoria  should  lie 
included.  Fine  specimens, 
J5  to  $10  each. 


Special  Orchid  Offers 

BECAUSE  the  more  delicately  fashioned  or- 
chids so  soon  perish  when  worn  as  a  corsage; 
they  have  unfortunately  been  considered  by 
many  as  a  flower  too  fleeting  and  too  costly  for 
them  to  own. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  blooms  of  the  fairy-like  laven- 
der Cattleyas,  will  last  for  weeks  and  weeks  on 
the  plant.  And  as  cut  flowers,  with  consistent 
care,  will  often  hold  their  glory  for  all  of  two 
weeks. 

(Irown  in  such  prodigious  quantities  as  we 
grow  them  you  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  a  collection  of  12  choice  plants,  can  be 
bought  for  so  little  as  $25. 

Collection  No.  4  contains  17  for  $35 
Collection  No.  7  contains  26  for  $50 
Collection  No.  10  contains  36  for  $75 

All  of  these  collections  and  six  others  are  in  our 
catalogue.  Send  for  it.  Possess  some  of  these 
flower  gems  of  the  tropics. 

TuliuS*  "f^&ekrS*  Co 

^        Box  12  Rutherford  N.J. 


Ixora  is  a  waxen- 
leaved  plant  bear- 
ing flowereted 
bloom  heads  of 
salmon  red.  75c. 
to  $2.  each,  ac- 
cording to  size. 


Everything  for  the 

GREENHOUSE 
John  C.  Moninger  Co. 

CHICAGO 
920  Blackhawk  St. 

CINCINNATI                      NEW  YORK 
2312  Union  Central  Bldg.       810  Marbridge  Bldg. 

When  You  Build 

please  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  still  plenty  of 

White  Pine 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  "White  Pine  in  Home-Buildinc." 

WHITE  PINE  BUREAU 
2115  Merchants'  Bank  Bldg.            ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Photography,  Good  Sport 

•J  but  the  results  are  not  always  satis- 
factory.   Ask  practical  help  from  the 
Photo-Man  with  The  Readers'  Service. 

CHREDDED  WHEAT 

X      FOR  BREAKFAST     WW  WHOLESOME 
\J      DINNER  -  SUPPER      J  "    PURE  WHEAT 

Plarx^  Hicks  Big  Evergreens 

and  Save  Ten  Years 


Pines  like  these  make  your  place  beautiful  all  winter  and  make  a 
sheltered,  outdoor  playground  for  the  children. 

You  can  order  one  tree  or  a  carload  of 
evergreens  6  feet  or  16  feet  high.  1  hey 
will  screen  unsightly  views  and  shut  out 
the  street.  Give  your  place  a  C  hristmas 
present  of  a  group  of  evergreens  and 
holly. 


Now  is  the  time  to  plant  hardy  flowers, 
shrubs  and  shade  trees,  both  small  and 
large.  Trees  15  feet  wide  shipped  safely 
1000  miles.  Guaranteed  to  grow  satis- 
factorily or  replaced.  Write  for  helpful 
catalogue. 


CITY  MILK  SUPPLIES  AND  THE 
SCORE  CARD  SYSTEM 


Hicks  Nurseries 


BoxL 
Westbury.L.I. 

Phone  68 


NE  of  the  aims  of  modern  agricul- 
tural scientists  is  the  explanation 
.  _  and  removal  of  the  inconsistencies 
J&sS^i<s>  that  exist  between  some  of  their 
gwfflpCj  theories  and  corresponding  farming 
practices.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing of  these  inconsistencies  has  particular  interest 
for  the  layman,  especially  the  layman  in  the  city, 
since  it  deals  with  the  supply  of  one  of  his  most 
important  articles  of  food — milk.  It  is  the  ap- 
parent failure  (according  to  investigations  made 
by  the  New  York  Experiment  Station)  of  the  score 
card  system  of  grading  dairies  producing  market 
milk  to  indicate  the  true  value  of  their  product  in 
terms  of  its  bacteria  content  which,  after  all,  is 
an  essential  factor  as  regards  healthfulness.  In 
the  investigation  thirty-four  dairies  were  scored 
on  three  different  cards — those  of  the  New-  York 
City  Board  of  Health,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture— which,  incidentally,  did  not  themselves 
agree  as  to  the  standing  of  the  establishments; 
then  representative  samples  of  the  milk  were 
examined  bacteriologically.  Strange  to  say, 
the  milk  with  the  least  bacteria — 7,580  per 
cubic  centimeter — came>  from  the  farm  that 
was  rated  thirty-first,  eleventh,  and  twenty-third 
on  the  three  cards!  Conversely,  the  farm  that 
stood  highest  on  all  three  cards  supplied  milk  that 
ranked  thirtieth,  containing  4,180,000  bacteria, 
more  than  500  times  as  many  as  the  other!  The 
samples  of  milk  from  the  farms  that  stood  second 
and  third  on  all  three  cards  were  rated  sixteenth 
and  eighteenth  respectively  in  view  of  their 
bacteria  content,  while  the  very  worst  sample, 
showing  more  than  57,000,000  organisms  per 
cubic  centimeter,  came  from  the  dairy  that  was 
only  eighteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
on  the  three  cards,  or  just  about  in  the  middle 
of  the  scale.  That  is,  it  was  admitted  as  "Grade 
B  pasteurized"  by  one  card,  as  ''Grade  C"  by  the 
second,  and  was  ruled  out  entirely  only  by  the 
Board  of  Health  standards;  this  is  practically 
the  same  treatment  that  was  accorded  the  milk 
that  stood  at  the  very  top  of  the  list,  so  far  as 
quality  went. 

This  is  obviously  unfair,  not  only  to  the  con- 
sumer who  expects  that  the  milk  for  w7hich  he 
pays  the  most  will  be  the  best  and  that  any  milk 
passed  by  the  authorities  will  be  entirely  whole- 
some, but  also  to  the  dairyman  who  by  means  of 
carefulness  and  cleanly  methods  produces  a 
cleaner  milk  than  the  dairy  that  scores  higher 
because  of  more  expensive  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. It  shows,  of  course,  that  the  human 
factor  is  all  important  in  dairying  as  elsewhere; 
that  good,  clean,  wholesome  milk  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  absence  of  concrete,  enamel  paint, 
and  white  suits — and  conversely  that  these  alone 
are  not  necessarily  fatal  to  bacteria.  Of  course 
there  is  encouragement  here  for  the  small  farmer 
poor  in  worldly  goods  but  rich  in  a  thoroughly 
conscientious  desire  to  turn  out  a  good  product; 
of  course,  too,  the  best  dairies  keep  careful  note 
of  the  bacterial  content  of  their  milk  as  well  as 
all  other  factors  associated  with  it,  so  that  they 
live  up  to  the  score  card  ratings  in  fact  as  well  a" 
name.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clearly  unwise  to  plac 
sole  or  even  too  much  reliance  on  the  scoring  o 
dairy  environments  and  methods  unless  the  mil 
itself  is  examined,  and  the  sooner  municip' 
authorities  realize  and  act  upen  this  knowledge, 
the  better.  E.  L.  D.  S. 
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Win  this  greenhouse  elaborated  in  design,  the  charm  of  the  net t  injj  would  suffer,  ltd  vrry 
chaste  simplicity  reflects  Ihe  sincerity  with  which  the  location  conditions  were  appreciated 

We  Will  Design  A  U-Bar  Greenhouse 
To  Especially  Fit  Into  Your  Location 


THERE  is  an  undeniable  pleasure  for  any  of  us,  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  cost,  in  possessing  anything  that  is 
designed   and  made  especially  for  oneself.    We  take  a 
merited  satisfaction  in  the  feeling  of  exclusiveness  it  gives. 

When  it  comes  to  designing  a  U-Bar  greenhouse  for  you,  we 
will  give  to  it  a  distinctive  treatment  that  will  meet  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  way,  the  location  conditions;  while  at  the 
same  time,  gratify  your  desires  for  a  unique  effect. 

I  he  way  U-Bar  greenhouses  are  constructed,  is  alone  an  ex- 
clusive feature. 

No  other  greenhouse  can  be  constructed  like  them,  because 
we  control  the  patent. 

To  own  one  of  them  is  a  point  of  distinction  in  itself. 
I  he  thumb-nail  sketches  around  the  margins  of  this  page, 
are  hints  of  the  exceptional  ways  we  handle  our  entrances  and 
vestibules. 

Let  us  come  and  look  your  location  over  carefully,  and  then 
submit  sketches  for  a  specially  designed  house  to  fit  it. 
Our  catalogue  you  are  welcome  to. 


—       q  If  you  wish  to  systematize  your  business  the 

oO — o2      Readers'  Sendee  may  be  able  to  ojfer  suggestions 
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K  Once  and  for  all 

protect  your  home 

Fire  feeds  on  inflammable  roofs.  It  takes 
but  a  neighborhood  blaze  and  a  high  wind, 
or  perhaps  but  flying  sparks  from  your  own 
chimney,  to  kindle  a  dangerous  roof-fire — 
to  wipe  out  your  home,  with  all  its  cher- 
ished associations,  its  treasures  no  money 
can  ever  replace. 

JOHNS-MANVTLLE 

TRANSITE 

Asbestos  Shingles 

cannot  burn — the  roofs  they  guard  defy 
communicated  fire.  Nor  will  these  shingles 
curl  or  rot.  In  addition  to  protection  against 
fire  and  the  elements,  J-M  Transite  Asbes- 
tos Shingles  afford  an  artistic  and  durable 
roofing  requiring  no  staining,  the  lowest 
possible  maintenance  cost  and  no  specialized 
skill  for  laying.  Any  carpenter  can  apply 
them  and  they  are  not  expensive. 

They  are  supplied  in  a  variety  of  shapes, 
in  several  sizes  and  in  two  thicknesses  with 
rough  or  smooth  edges. 

Johns-Manville  Transite  Asbestos  Shingles  are 
examined,  approved  and  labeled  by  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  Inc.,  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Write  the  nearest  J-M  Branch  for  our 
shingle  booklet — it's  free. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO 

Executive  Offices,  296  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
Boston  Chicago      Cleveland  New  York  Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh      St.  Louis     San  Francisco  Seattle 


Toronto 


Now  is  The  Time  for  Gar- 
den and  House 

Improvements 

"Pergolas,"  Lattice 
Fences,  Garden  Houses 
and  Arbors 

"Catalogue  E-29"  tells 
all  about  'em.  When 
writing  enclose  ioc.  and 


"    ask  for  Catalogue  E-29. 


HARTMANN  -  SANDERS  COMPANY 

Factory  and  Main  Office: 

Elston  and  Webster  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

New  York  Office:  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


Stanley  Garage  Door  Holder 

AN  arm  of  steel  holding  back  your  garage 
door  against  the  heaviest  gusts  of  wind, 
preventing  it  from  slamming  and  doing 
damage  to  your  car. 

Write  to-day  for  the  Stanley  Garage 
Hardware  Book  P,  illustrating  and  describing 
complete  hardware  equipment  especially 
designed  for  garage  use. 

At  all  the  better  hardware  stores. 
The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
New  York  Chicago 


A  CALIFORNIA  CENTURY  PLANT 


HOSE  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
f  T  1\8     century  plant  as  a  spiney,  rather 
■     )a     morose  and  unambitious  garden  or 
\  1^     house  decoration,  should  find  of 
^gCaa^ssC     not  a  little  interest  the  accompany- 
ing picture  recently  received,  with 
the  following  letter,  from  a  correspondent  in 
Tuolumne  County,  California: 

"  I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  of  a  century 
plant  in  full  bloom  in  my  yard.  .  .  .  After 
it  showed  signs  of  blooming  we  watched  it  care- 
fully and  saw  it  grow  thirty  feet  in  thirty  days — 
a  foot  a  day!  The  bloom  is  very  insignificant 
but  the  rapid  growth  and  height  attained  were 
wonderful.  You  will  note  that  it  towers  over  the 
house,  which  is  35  feet  high,  even  surpassing  in 
height  the  cypress  tree  on  one  side  and  the  orange 
tree  on  the  other." 

This  is  doubtless  the  true  A gave  Americana, 
and  as  such  its  size,  though  striking,  is  not  ex- 
ceptional.   Perhaps  we  should  have  said  the  size 


A  California  century  plant  in  full  bloom.   Note  how  it  towers 
above  the  house,  which  is  thirty-five  feet  high 

of  its  flower  stalk,  for  in  reality,  the  thirty-foot 
growth  is  all  part  of  the  inflorescence,  since  the 
permanent  foliage  and  stem  of  the  plant  are  repre- 
sented only  by  the  basal  cluster  of  thick,  stiff 
leaves.  The  growth  and  general  appearance  are, 
therefore,  very  similar  to  those  of  the  more 
common  (in  Eastern  gardens)  Yucca  filamentosa 
or  Spanish  bayonet. 

Of  the  interesting  group  to  which  this  modern 
Jack's  beanstalk  belongs,  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey  says,  i 
"Agaves  are  essentially  fanciers'  or  amateurs' 
plants.  This  noble  group  of  plants  has  never 
received  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  yet  no 
genus  of  plants  in  America  furnishes  so  many 
suitable  decorative  plants.  .  .  .  While  in  the 
United  States  one  thinks  of  the  agaves  only  as 
decorative  plants,  yet  in  Mexico,  their  native 
home,  they  are  tmost  useful .  Many  species 
furnish  fibre,  others  soap,  while  still  others 
produce  the  two  great  Mexican  drinks  pulque 
and  mescal.  .  .  .  The  species  vary  so  much 
in  size  and  form  that  they  can  be  used  in  a 
great  many  ways.  Some  of  the  smaller  species 
are  suitable  for  the  house  and  even  some  of  the 
larger  species  are  so  used.  The  larger  species  are 
well  adapted  for  vases  in  large  gardens  and 
grounds,  along  walks,  terraces,  and  the  like. 
These  plants,  coming  as  they  do  from  arid  and 
even  desert  regions,  where  they  have  a  hard 
struggle  to  exist,  can  be  grown  with  little  or  no  J 
care,  but  they  respond  very  quickly  to  good 
treatment."  D.Cunningham. 
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PINEHURST,  North  Carolina 


CAROLINA  HOTEL  and  Cottages  open  for  the  Season  NOVEMBER  20th,  1916 

J^lfjgYy    ^  large  stable  of  saddle  and  driving  horses. 


*  If  The  3  eighteen-hole  courses  are  augmented  this 
mJ**  year  by  the  new  nine-hole  course  which  will  be 
open  for  play.  The  fairways  and  greens  are  equal  to  any  in 
the  South. 


ennts 


for  their  excellence. 


The  clay  tennis  courts  at  Pinehurst  are  fam- 
ous both  among  professionals  and  amateurs 


Trap  Shooting 


Every  facility  provided  for  trap 
shooting.    4.000  acre  private 
Guides,  trained  dogs  and  shooting 


Hnr<if>  Rnrintr  sPlendid  trotting,  running  and 
iiUfac  ni<Ltft5  steeple  chasing  events  held  each 
week  throughout  the  season  by  horses  from  private  stables. 

Wt(\f(\YinO    Excellent  new  roads  for  fifty  miles  in 
^  *'*g>    every  direction.    New  State  road  com- 
pleted to  Savannah. 


No  consumptives  are  received  at  Pinehunt 


shooting  preserve, 
wagons  provided. 

Through  Pullman  service  from  New  York  and  Washington  via  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway.  Only  one  night  from 
New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  Send  for  illuBtrated  booklet  giving  full  information. 


Pinehurst  Office,  Pinehurst,  N.  C 


Leonard  Tufts,  282  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bobbink  &,  Atkins 


Home -Grown  Nursery  Stock 

By  persistent  effort  and  careful  trial  we  have  assembled 
a  vast  quantity  of  all  Plants  and  Trees  that  grow 
successfully  in  this  country.  To  insure  their  hardiness 
and  general  quality  we  grow  these  plants  and  trees  right 
here  in  our  300  acre  Nursery  and  can  deliver  them  on 
your  grounds  in  prime  condition.  N\  ith  such  a  collection 
of  Home-grown  Nursery  stock,  developed  by  our  most 
efficient  staff,  we  are  equipped  to  give  you  just  the 
results  you  want. 

"We  Plan  and  Plant  Grounds  and  Gardens  Everywhere" 


N 


ow  is  the  best  time  to  Plant.    Our  Nurserv  is  only 


eight  miles  from  New  York  City,  you  are  cordially  invited 
to  visit  us  at  your  convenience. 

Follow  Nature — Plant  in  the  Autumn 

Catalogue*  on  Request — Mention  Country  Life 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 
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is  a  Set  mm  &  *GJH\**%Jt 


does  more  than  guard  your  home  against  intruders  of  all  kinds. 
It  interprets  your  home,  reflects  its  spirit,  becomes  part  of  the 
surroundings.  With  us,  gates  and  fences  are  more  than  just 
so  much  iron  and  paint.  They  represent  the  individuality  of 
their  owners  expressed  through  craftsmanship  that  is  recog- 
nized everywhere  as 


"The  Standard  of  the  World 


ft 


Besides  being  a  permanent  asset,  well-designed  fences  and  gates  create 
an  atmosphere  of  exclusive  elegance  which  few  other  improvements  can 
produce.  Our  skilled  staff  of  draftsmen,  and  engineers  is  ready  to  help 
you  solve  your  gate  and  fence  problems.  Backed  by  hundreds  of  ex- 
pert artisans  in  iron  fence  production  they  guarantee  satisfactory  work, 
prompt  service  and  moderate  prices. 

Book  of  Designs  "A  "  puts  at  your  disposal — free  of  charge — 80 
•  P?ges  of  Fence  Facts  and  Fancies.    Please  write  for  it  TO-DAY 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
650  Stewart  Block  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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O  OTHER  development 
in  the  motor  car  engi- 
neering field  during  the 
past  year  has  been  of 
as  much  general  in- 
terest as  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  aluminum  pis- 
tons. When  we  say  aluminum  pistons 
we  mean,  of  course,  that  the  material  employed 
is  an  alloy  of  that  metal. 

While  the  average  motorist  understands  that 
aluminum  is  lighter  than  cast  iron  and  that  its 
use  in  the  pistons  is  supposed  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  motor,  particularly  as  relates  to 
speed,  he  is  abysmally  ignorant  of  what  the 
change  really  accomplishes  and  how  it  does  it. 
Yet  the  subject  is  of  very  real  interest  to  every 

F respective  purchaser  and  owner  of  a  motor  car. 
t  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  substitution 
of  aluminum  for  cast  iron  at  this  strategic  point 
in  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  motor  would 
make  the  difference  between  indifferent  operation 
and  entire  efficiency  in  many  of  the  power  plants 
nowTn  use  in  American  motor  cars. 

Of  course  every  one  who  knows  the  bow  of  a 
motor  car  from  the  stern,  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  when  the  motor  is  in  operation  its  pistons 
travel  up  and  down  in  the  cylinders  a  good  many 
hundred  times  each  minute.  Now  in  each  of 
these  journeys,  as  the  piston  reaches  the  top  of 
its  stroke  and  is  about  to  start  down  again,  there 
is  a  brief  pause,  an  infinitesimal  space,  when  it 
ceases  altogether  to  move.  This  stoppage  or 
inertia  requires  an  appreciable  amount  of  power 
to  be  overcome,  before  the  piston  is  started  down 
again  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  one  in  which 
it  had  been  traveling.  It  is  obvious  that  any 
reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  piston  reduces  the 
amount  of  force  that  has  to  be  exerted  to  over- 
come the  inertia,  the  pause  at  the  top,  and  start 
it  on  the  downward  path. 

The  piston  made  of  aluminum  alloy  weighs 
just  about  a  third  as  much  as  the  same  part  in 
cast  iron.  This  means  that  the  strength  of  the 
inertia  that  has  to  be  overcome  at  the  end  of 
each  stroke  is  reduced  in  corresponding  propor- 
tion. The  task  of  the  motor  at  this  particular 
point  in  its  cycle  is  reduced  by  two  thirds,  releas- 
ing that  amount  of  power  for  useful  service. 
The  overcoming  of  inertia,  while  necessary,  is  a 
non-productive  operation  in  so  far  as  actually 
contributing  to  the  driving  .power  goes.  Con- 
sequently, reducing  the  piston  inertia  increases 
the  proportion  of  useful  power  delivered  at  the 
driving  wheels.  For  this  reason  the  substitution 
of  aluminum  alloy  for  cast  iron  pistons  has  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  the  entire  action  of  the 
power  plant,  as  it  not  only  lifts  a  burden  from  the 
mechanism,  but  does  it  at  a  vital  spot  in  its 
anatomy. 

Engineers  have  always  known  of  course,  that 
lighter  pistons  than  those  ordinarily  used  would 
improve  the  running  of  the  motor.  They  have 
even  tried  to  use  aluminum,  but  the  fact  that  this 
metal  melts  at  a  temperature  of  1,200  degrees 
was  the  deterrent  factor.  Cast  iron  will  stand 
nearly  2,400  degrees  of  heat  before  it  melts,  and 
the  designers  were  forced  to  accept  the  heavier 
medium  in  spite  of  its  obvious  deficiencies.  A 
favorable  characteristic  of  aluminum,  however, 
was  the  fact  that  its  conductivity  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  cast  iron — that  is,  heat 
passed  through  it  much  faster;  but  it  was  only 
recently  discovered  how  to  utilize  this  quality 
of  the  lighter  metal,  so  that  it  was  available  for 
use  in  pistons.    Not  long  ago  it  was  found  that 


RISE  OF  THE  ALUMINUM 
PISTON 

By  ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON 


by  building  the  aluminum  pistons  with  ribs  under 
the  head  and  running  well  down  inside  the  walls 
of  the  piston,  the  heat  was  earned  away  so 
quickly  that  the  part  never  reached  a  dangerous 
temperature.  This  of  course,  made  the  alum- 
inum alloy  piston  available  for  general  use.  It 
is  very  important  for  the  individual  car  owner, 
who  contemplates  making  the  change  from  c.isr- 
iron  to  aluminum  in  his  car,  to  see  that  the  pistons 
which  he  buys  are  constructed  with  the  ribs  under 
the  head,  as  this  is  a  vital  feature  of  the  con- 
struction. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  strength  of  alumi- 
num, as  the  present  alloys  are  practically  as 
durable  as  cast  iron.  It  is  obvious  then  that  with 
an  equal  ability  to  resist  high  temperatures,  with 
no  loss  in  strength,  and  with  a  two  thirds  gain'in 
weight,  the  aluminum  piston  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  its  rival. 

And  now  to  consider  the  effects  of  the  aluminum 
piston  on  the  running  of  the  motor.  I  he  first 
result  that  will  be  noticed  is  unquestionably  the 
reduction  in  vibration.  Practically  all  the  vi- 
bration in  the  modern  motor  is  the  result  of  the 
change  in  direction  of  the  piston  movement.  In 
other  words  the  vibration  is  caused  by  the  effort 
of  the  engine  to  overcome  the  inertia.  W  ith  the 
weight  of  the  pistons  reduced  to  one  third,  the 
motor  is  correspondingly  relieved  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  effort  to  overcome  it,. and  the  vibra- 
tion consequently  is  reduced.  Any  one  who 
realizes  the  predominant  part  played  by  vibration 
in  the  general  deterioration  of  the  car  will  concede 
the  importance  of  this  contribution. 

Furthermore  the  motor  will  accelerate  more 
quickly  if  it  is  fitted  with  aluminum  alloy  pistons 
than  if  it  had  the  heavier  type.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  engine  will  be  able  to  pick  up  speed  more 
rapidly  when  it  can  devote  most  of  its  energy 
to  that  end  rather  than  waste  it  in  an  unproduc- 
tive struggle  to  overcome  the  dead  weight  inertia 
of  heavy  pistons. 

Friction  is  the  great  adverse  factor  in  the  mod- 
ern motor  car.  Friction  represents  the  prime 
difference  between  power  generated  in  the 
combustion  chamber  and  power  delivered  at  the 
rear  wheels,  which  is  a  very  considerable  differ- 
ence. Now  the  use  of  aluminum  alloy  pistons 
undoubtedly  reduces  friction. 

The  power  that  is  delivered  by  the  piston  has 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  crankshaft  by  way  of  the 
connecting  rod.  When  the  piston  is  at  the  exact 
top  or  the  exact  bottom  of  its  stroke,  the  connect- 
ing rod  is  in  a  straight  line  with  the  centre  of  the 
cylinder.  As  soon  as  the  piston  moves  to  another 
position,  the  connecting  rod  assumes  an  angle  to 
the  centre  of  the  piston  and  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  piston  moves.  This  means  that  the 
connecting  rod  pushes  the  piston  against  the  side 
of  the  cylinder  wall  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
moving  the  part  up  and  down.  This  pressure  of 
the  piston  against  the  side  wall  inevitably  means 
friction. 

During  the  compression  and  power  stroke  of  the 
cycle,  this  friction  reduction  is  comparatively 
unimportant,  but  during  the  intake  and  exhaust 
strokes,  the  inertia  of  the  piston  is  practically  the 
only  force  being  exerted,  and  the  fact  that  the 
weight  of  the  piston  is  cut  to  a  third  correspond- 
ingly reduces  the  pressure  on  the  side  wall,  which 
is  the  same  thing  as  saying  the  friction.  As  fric- 
tion is  practically  all  that  prevents  the  modern 
motor  from  delivering  its  full  output  of  power  at 
the  driving  wheels,  any  reduction  of  this  adverse 
condition  contributes  directly  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  whole  mechanism. 

No  exact  estimate  can  be  given  of  the  amount 
of  horsepower  that  is  added  to  any  specified 
motor  by  the  substitution  of 
aluminum  for  cast  iron  pistons.  — ' 
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In  any  given  motor  it   is  obvious 
that  the  force  of  the  explosion  will 
be  the  same  whether  the  pistons  are 
light  or  heavy.     But,  since  the  light 
pistons  reduce   the   friction  in  the 
engine  and  also  the  amount  of  energy 
necessary  to  overcome  the  inertia  at 
the  top  of  the  piston's  stroke,  more 
power  is  certainly  delivered   to  the  crankshaft. 
It  is  inevitable  then  that  the  horsepower  of  the 
c;ir  is  increased,  and  the  maximum  speed  as  well. 

W  ith  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  unpro- 
ductive work  that  formerly  had  to  be  done  by  the 
motor,  there  will  certainly  come  a  corresponding 
lessening  in  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed.  In 
other  words  the  motor  will  do  as  much  work  as; 
it  formerly  did  but  will  demand  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  fuel.  Or,  if  economy  was  not  the  prime 
reason  for  the  change,  the  operator  will  be  able 
to  get  m:>re  work  out  of  his  car  for  a  given  amount 
of  fuel. 

I  here  is  no  reason  to  question  the  claim  ad- 
vanced by  their  adherents,  that  aluminum  alloy 
pistons  actually  save  wear" on  certain  parts  of  the 
mechanism.  Through  a  goodly  part  of  the  pis- 
ton's cycle  the  different  bearings  have  to  take  up 
stresses.  Obviously  with  the  inertia  forces  re- 
duced by  two  thirds,  the  stresses  will  be  reduced, 
and  the  life  of  the  bearings  will  be  correspondingly 
lengthened. 

It  is  evident  also  that  when  the  piston  is  at  the 
end  of  its  stroke,  either  top  or  bottom,  and  the 
crankshaft  is  passing  over  the  upper  and  lower 
centres,  friction  ensues  between  the  connecting- 
rod  bearing  and  the  crankshaft.  The  use  of 
lighter  pistons  of  course  reduces  this  friction  and 
contributes  to  the  easy  running  of  the  engine. 

One  of  the  arguments,  based  on  theory  alone, 
against  the  use  of  aluminum  pistons  was  that  the 
use  of  these  light  parts  would  set  up  such  heavy 
stresses  on  the  connecting  rods  that  these  parts 
would  be  unable  to  bear  the  added  burden. 
Obviously,  of  course,  a  heavy  piston  relieves  the 
connecting  rod  of  a  large  portion  of  any  strain  by 
taking  up  and  incidentally  wasting  part  of  the 
force  of  the  blow-.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  ever, 
the  connecting  rods  commonly  fitted  have  an 
ample  factor  of  strength  to  care  for  the  added 
strain  due  to  the  use  of  the  lighter  pistons. 

In  the  case  of  the  connecting-rod  bolts  the 
exact  reverse  holds  true.  On  these  bolts  directly 
fall  the  stresses  of  the  inertia  forces  of  the  pistons. 
It  follows  then  that  the  aluminum  alloy  piston 
by  reducing  the  inertia  forces  two  thirds  has 
correspondingly  lightened  the  burden  on  the 
connecting-rod  bolts. 

Now  there  is  one  great  difference  in  the  com- 
position or  texture  of  aluminum  alloy  and  cast- 
iron,  which  has  considerable  bearing  on  the  en-', 
gineering  problem  of  piston  manufacture.  This 
difference  is  in  the  factors  of  expansion  of  the  two 
metals.  Cast  iron  does  not  expand  much  when 
heated,  while  aluminum  does.  If  a  set  of  alumi- 
num pistons  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  a  set  of 
cast  iron  previously  used,  were  fitted  in  the  cylin- 
ders of  a  motor,  as  soon  as  they  became  heated 
through  the  operation  of  the  power  plant,  they 
would  seize  in  the  cylinders.  For  this  reason 
aluminum  pistons  are  given  much  greater  clear- 
ance from  the  cylinder  wall  than  are  those  of 
cast  iron.  The  determination  of  the  sizes  of 
aluminum  pistons  needed  by  any  given  motor  is 
the  proper  function  of  the  engineer  of  the  manu- 
facturing company  and  not  of  the  motor  car 
owner.  Another  reason  for  allowing  the  maker 
to  set  the  piston  sizes  is  that  the  proportions  in 
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Buy  Goodyear  Cords 
BecauseThey' re  Better 

There  is  just  oik-  sensible  reason 
for  paying  t!ie  higher  price  for 
a  (Joodycar  Cord  'J'ire. 

You  c  an  count  on  this  tire  to  give 
you  superior  service — greater 
comfort,  surer  security,  longer 
wear. 

The  explanation  of  such  service 
is  the  construction  of  the  tire 
itself-  its  extreme  flexibility,  its 
ligh  quality,  its  supple  strength. 

The  guarantee  of  such  service  is 
the  Goodyear  policy  of  full  value' 
to  the  buyer  in  every  instance. 

Proof  of  both,  if  further  proof 
were  needed,  is  to  he  found  in 
the  everyday  performance  of 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  and  in  the 
steadily  growing  demand  for 
them  in  all  parts  of  America. 

Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist 
Tubes  and  Tire  Saner'  'Accessories 
are  easy  to  get  from  Goodyear  Serv- 
ice Station  Dealers  everywhere. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  C< 
Akron,  Ohio 


Nursery  Stock  For  Sale 

1500  Norway  Maples!"  caliper  8-10'  high  $35.00  per  100 

1500     ••         ••    1"     "    9'— 11'    "  40.00  "  " 

700  Wcigda  rosea — strong — 5' — 7'     "  35.00  " 
500  Kcrsythia—  supp.  and  fort.— strong  5' 

—7' high   25.00  "  " 

800 Siberian  lXigwood  4'— 6'  high— strong 

plants   15.00  "  " 

Packing  o(  less  than  carload  lots  at  cost. 

These  pricem  arm  f.  o.  6.  Garden  City 

THE  GARDEN  CITY  COMPANY 
Garden  City  New  York 

How  to  Remember 

It  will  show  you  how  you  may  banish  the 
tendency  toward  Jorgetfulness  and  miserable 
mtiiti  wandering 

through  Loisette't  Memory  System — 

Practical,  Scientific 
^^<W  Mental  Discipline 

in  popular  form.    Fits  every  type  of  mind, 
from  the  business  manager  to  the  clerk — from 
the  ripe  scholar  to  the  young  student.  Ac- 
quire now  the  habits  of  attention,  concen- 
tration and  sound  reasoning.  Send  a 
postal  for  free  booklet  "How  to 
Remember." 
Dept.  817 
FUNK  & 
WACNALLS 
COMPANY 
New  York 


"Reading  Selma  Lagerlof  is  like  sitting  in 
the  dusk  of  a  Spanish  cathedral — certainly 
one  has  been  on  holy  ground." 

— Hugo  Alfvin,  the  Stpedish  composer 

Have  you  read  ' 4  Jerusalem,  ' '  her  latest  novel? 
Now  in  tin  Eighth  Edition.    Net.  $1.35 

DOUBLED  AY',  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


If  You  Want  Building  Information 


Write  to  the  Reader's  Service  Department.  Our  wide  experience  with  building  problems 
and  the  building  trades  has  given  us  a  valuable  fund  of  information.  Advice  and  help 
in  selecting  materials  and  equipment,  etc.,  will    be   cheerfully   given    free   of  cost. 

The  Readers'  Service,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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BAROMETER 


/f  GWt  that  is  never 
put  away. 


An  S  &  M  Tyco*  House  Barometer  is  not  one  of  the  admired-and-then-forgotten  gifts.  It  is  a  center 
of  interest  for  all  the  family  every  day  in  the  year.  Everyone  wants  :o  know  "what  the  weather 
is  going  to  be." 

The  S  At  M  lyCOS  House  Barometer,  No.  2252  is  a  Scientific  Instrument,  accurately  constructed. 
Patent  adjustment  eliminates  all  troublesome  "setting;."  Self  adjusting;  for  any  altitude  up  to 
3,500  feet.    Encased  in  a  5  inch  lacquered  brass  case  and  enamel  metal  dial. 

Most  Opticians,  Scientific  Instrument  Dealers,  etc..  sell  S  &  M  Tycot  House  Barometers.    If  not  at  yours, 
send  us  his  name  and  address  and  $10.00  and  arc  will  send  you  one  direct. 
Our  "Barometer  Book"  sent  free  on  request  describes  other  styles. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Scientific  Instruments  of  Superiority 
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Copyright  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 


Drawn  by  A.  B,  Frost 


Sportsmanship 


A  book  with  the 
name  Scribners  on 
it  is  a  book  worth 
having — and  keeping 


Date- 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street,  New  York  City 

Send  me  the  next  four  numbers  of  Scribner's  for  $1, 
for  which  remittance  is  attached. 


Na 


Address- 


;  THE  game-bag  can  no  more  gauge  the  joy  of 
shooting  than  money-bags  the  success  of  life," 
says  Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  who  writes  for  the 
November  number  one  of  those  articles  of  keen 
sportsmanship  which  appear  so  frequently  in 
Scribner's.  Of  course  A.  B.  Frost  made  the 
pictures  illustrating  it.  If  you  hunt  or  fish  or 
ride  or  sail,  you  should  see  how  fully  such 
stories  and  articles  express  your  love  of  out- 
doors. Begin  this  month  with  Mr.  Williams's 
" Good  Hunting " — a  tale  of  tramping  "through 
the  russet  and  red  of  the  autumn  woods  and 
fields,  wading  across  luscious-smelling  swamps, 
breaking  through  cat-brier  thickets  " —  with  a 
friend  and  a  gun  —  and  the  dogs.  Get  this 
number  and  the  next  three  —  for  $1. 

NOVEMBER 

SCRIBNER'S 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers,  Importers,  Booksellers 
Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street,  New  York  City 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  London,  England 

Established  IStC 


The  New  Mid- Year  Model  Mitchell 

Brought  out  after  the  Automobile  Shows,  embodying  all  the  ideas  in 
design  which  proved  most  popular.  A  car  which  gives  you,  in  26 
added  features,  the  benefit  of  10,000  factory  savings,  made  possible  by 
John  W.  Bate,  the  efficiency  expert.  A  high  speed,  powerful,  economi- 
cal six-cylinder  engine.  127-inch  wheelbase.  Bate  double-cantilever 
springs  double  the  ease  of  riding.  $1325  f.o.b.  Racine  for  Five-Passen- 
ger Touring  Car  or  Three-Passenger  Roadster.  Seven-Passenger 
Body  $35  extra. 

Mitchell  Motors  Company,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


LOCOMOBILE 


PNEUMATIC    NON-SKID    PUNCTURE  -  PROOF 

Lee  Tire  8C  Rubber  Co.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 


REPUBLIC   QUALITY  TIRES 
For  Quality  People 


The  Republic  Rubber  Co. 


Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Are  You  Looking  for  a  Country  Estate,  Model 
Farm,  Suburban  Residence  or  Bungalow? 

There  are  complete  descriptions  of  very  desirable  properties  that 
are  not  publicly  known  to  be  on  the  market  in  our  Real 
Estate  Directory  File.  If  you  wish  to  know  their  location, 
acreage,  price,  terms,  etc.,  kindly  communicate  at  once  with 

Mgr.  Real  Estate  Department 

COUNTRY   LIFE    IN  AMERICA 

The  National  Real  Estate  Medium 
Garden  City,  Long  Island  11  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 


the  alloys  used  by  different  concerns  will  vary, 
and  the  coefficient  of  expansion  will  not  be 
fixed. 

In  the  use  of  aluminum  pistons,  the  driver 
must  very  carefully  watch  the  car's  cooling  sys- 
tem. If  for  any  reason  the  water  should  run  low, 
the  alloy  piston  will  heat  more  quickly  than  cast 
iron  would,  and  seize  in  the  cylinder,  or  collapse 
altogether.  This  disadvantage  is  more  theoreti- 
cal than  real,  because  if  a  driver  is  careless 
enough  to  allow  the  water  in  the  cooling  system 
to  run  low,  there  is  going  to  be  trouble  with  the 
pistons,  no  matter  of  what  material  they  may 
chance  to  be  made.  While  an  aluminum  piston 
will  seize  in  a  very  few  minutes,  a  cast  iron  one 
will  not  be  far  behind,  and  the  damage  once  done 
with  the  latter  type,  it  is  more  serious  than  with 
the  former.  When  an  aluminum  piston  seizes, 
the  alloy,  being  soft,  may  be  cut  out  of  the  cylin- 
der without  damaging  the  latter. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  cost,  the 
pendulum  swings  slightly  toward  the  cast  iron 
piston.  Aluminum  pistons  will  cost  anywhere 
from  $i  to  #8  more  per  set  of  four  than  the  other 
type.  That  is  not  a  very  startling  difference, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  even  the  larger 
figure  will  be  quickly  made  up  in  the  cost  of  fuel 
saved  by  the  lighter  piston,  the  true  balance  is 
struck. 

In  summing  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  alum- 
inum alloy  piston  is  not  inferior  to  the  cast  iron 
type  in  any  particular,  while  in  certain  vitally 
important  functions  it  is  far  superior  The  rapid 
increase  in  the  use  of  this  type  of  piston  and  its 
almost  universal  applicability  make  this  develop- 
ment probably  the  most  interesting  of  recent 
years  in  the  engineering  field,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  individual  motor  car  owner. 

THE  RICHEST  MILK  AND  ITS 
MAKER 

DHERENTS  of  the  Jersey  breed 
having  recently  claimed  the  world's 
long  distance  championship  for 
Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm,  are 
now  in  line  for  congratulations  on 
the  possession  of  what  may  by 
contrast  be  called  the  champion  sprinter  of  the 
breed — in  other  words,  the  producer  of  the  richest 
milk  ever  tested.  This  is  the  five-year-old  Merry 
Maiden  of  Innesfells  307454,  owned  by  Dr.  J.  F. 
Thompson  of  Portland,  Me.;  her  recently  com- 
pleted and  authenticated  yield  of  6,896.5  pounds 
of  milk  for  the  year  averaged  8.13  per  cent, 
butter  fat,  the  lowest  test  for  any  month  being 
7.13  per  cent.,  the  highest  10.5  per  cent.,  and  the 
highest  for  any  one  milking  reaching  the  truly 
remarkable  figure  of  exactly  11  per  cent.,  or 
nearly  three  and  a  half  times  the  legal  butter  fat 
standard  in  the  majority  of  states! 

Owing  to  this  remarkable  qua'ity  performance, 
her  butter  fat  figure  for  the  year — 560.4  pounds 
— while  not  exceptional,  is  far  more  significant 
than  the  milk  yield.  The  average  cow,  giving 
an  entirely  satisfactory  4  per  cent,  milk,  would 
have  to  produce  of  it  14,010  pounds  in  a  year  to 
equal  this  figure,  which  achievement  would  give 
her  an  excellent  rating  in  almost  any  dairy  com- 
pany. 

Unfortunately,  no  facts  are  at  hand  as  to  the 
ancestry  of  this  animal  or  the  performances  of 
any  of  her  contemporary  relations.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  investigations  will  be  made  in 
this  field,  however,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
ability  to  make  such  milk  is  a  characteristic  of  a 
distinct  family  line,  or  merely  an  evidence  of 
temporary,  spasmodic  "genius."  If  the  former, 
it  would  be  additionally  interesting  to  see  to 
what  unprecedented  heights  of  achievement  in 
this  direction  careful  breeding,  selection,  and 
the  combining  of  this  line  with  other  high  testing 
strains  could  attain.  E.  L.  D.  S. 
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The  Greatest  Success  of  Them  All 


Two  years  ago  the  Milburn  Light  Electric  made  its 
bow.  And  almost  instantly  it  was  touched  by  the 
fairy  wand  that  brings  success. 

It  grew  and  grew  in  popularity  until  today  it  is 
preeminent  among  electrics — and  remember,  the  electric 
is  more  popular  than  ever  before. 

The  car  has  always  possessed  undeniable  beauty, 
finish,  charm.  This  season  these  features  are  even 
more  pronounced. 

And  there  are  other  substantial  reasons  for  Milburn 
success. 

It  is  the  lightest  electric  built,  and  by  far  the  easiest 
to  control. 


It  is  speedy,  too,  with  unusually  long  mileage  per 
charge. 

The  operating  cost  is  less  than  any  other  car — 
gasoline  or  electric. 

And  last  but  not  least,  there  is  the  Milburn  price 
— a  price  made  possible  only  by  our  large  production 
and  advanced  manufacturing  facilities. 

The  nearest  Milburn  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate 
the  car  for  you. 

Or,  if  he  is  unknown  to  you,  write  to  us.  We  will 
send  you  his  name  and  address,  as  well  as  the  new  Mil- 
burn  catalogue. 

WAGON  COMPANY 


Established  1848  THE  MILBURN 

Automobile  Div 

The  Milburn  Charger  solves  the  home  charging  problem — inexpensively — efficiently 


Toledo,  Ohio 
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The  latest  books  on  travel  ami  biography  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Readers1  Service 
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yj/i  Kodak  Film 

is  now  Speed  Film 

When  we  began  the  manufacture  of  "Speed"  film  it  was  decidedly 
faster  than  our  regular  N.  C.  emulsion.  There  were,  however,  some 
particulars,  such  as  uniformity  and  keeping  quality,  in  which  it  was 
more  difficult  to  control  than  the  old  reliable  "N.  C."  In  order  to 
protect  our  customers  against  film  that  might  have  deteriorated 
through  age,  we  did  not  give  it  as  long  a  dating  as  was  given  the 
N.  C.  film.    We  were  inclined  to  make  haste  slowly. 

In  the  Speed  film,  we  had  just  what  we  claimed  for  it:  "speed" . 
In  the  N.  C.  film,  which  had  a  very  different  emulsion,  we  had 
beautiful  gradation  and  absolute  reliability.  Gradually,  during  a 
period  of  six  years,  we  have  increased  the  speed  of  our  N.  C.  film 
without  losing  one  jot  of  its  reliability,  its  keeping  quality  or  its' 
fineness  of  gradation. 

All  Kodak  film  is  now  Non-Curling  Speed  film,  both  the  Auto- 
graphic, and  the  "N.  C."  that  is  wound  in  the  old  way  without  the 
autographic  feature.  Both  are  the  reliable,  dependable  film — with 
added  speed. 


Important  to  Amateurs.  Practically  all 
negative  emulsions  (both  plates  and  films) 
and  Kodak  film  in  particular,  have  a  wide 
latitude  on  the  side  of  over-exposure.  This 
means,  that  while  your  pictures  will  be  un- 
satisfactory if  even  a  little  under-exposed, 
they  can  have  considerably  more  than  the 
necessary  exposure  without  the  slightest 
harm.  The  moral  is,  of  course:  when  in 
doubt  take  the  choice  of  erring  on  the  side  of 
over-exposure.    Kodak  Speed  film  will  help 


out  appreciably  by  giving  better  timed  nega- 
tives than  can  be  obtained  with  other  films 
when  light  conditions  are  poor.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  latitude  is  such  that  you  can 
expose  and  should  expose,  under  good  light 
conditions,  just  the  same  as  you  always  have 
with  the  regular  Kodak  N.  C.  film.  It  isn't 
intended  that  you  should  cut  down  exposures 
when  using  Speed  film.  It  is  intended  that 
you  shall  get  better  negatives  when  working 
under  adverse  conditions — and  you  will. 


If  it  isn't  Eastman,  it  isn't  Kodak  film. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


nchor  post 
Fences 


Lawn  Fences. Tennis  Fences,  Entrance 
Gates  and  Railings,  Poultry  Fences 
and  Special  Fences  for  every  purpose. 
Catalogue  on  each  subject,  send  for  the 
one  you  want. 
AM  IIOIl  I 
13  Corthinilt  St. 


satn  suuieci,  send  lor  ine 

POST  IKON  WORKS  J 
St.  r  13th  Moor]  N.  Y.  -V 


Made  from  Apollo-Keystone  jfM'Ji% 
Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets,  sQm'§? 
the  most  durable ,  rust-repellent  '•■■f.l^f^ 
sheets  manufactured.  hiisburch 

These  sheets  are  unequnled  for  Silos,  rCT" 
Culverts,  Tanks,  Roofing,  Siding  and 
all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for 
the  Keystone  added  below  trade-mark.  It  insures 
quality. service  and  satisfaction  at  reasonable  cost, 
send  to-day  for  our  "Better  Buildings"  booklet. 
We  also  manufacture  Keystone  Copper  Sleel 
Roofing  Tin— specially  adapted  for  all  high  class 
buildings,  country  homes,  city  residences,  etc. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY, 
General  Office*:      Friek  Building,       Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CHINESE  PLANTS  FOR  AMERICA 

HE  day  of  the  explorer  is  not  wholly 
past.  1  here  is  a  man  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  who  has  a  singularly  in- 
teresting and  somewhat  adventur- 
ous job,  which  takes  him  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth  in  search  of 
useful  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  plants  for  the 
benefit  of  American  horticulture  and  agriculture. 
His  name  is  Frank  N.  Meyer,  and  his  official  title 
is  Agricultural  Explorer  for  the  division  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Meyer  recently  returned  to 
Washington  after  completing  a  three-year  expedi- 
tion to  the  Far  East,  spending  most  of  the  time 
in  the  little  known  interior  of  China.  He 
brought  back  with  him,  or  forwarded  during  the 
three  years,  a  number  of  plants  and  seeds  which 


The  Angelus  Piano 

Enables  Anyone  to  Play  Like  an  Artist 


Jujube  trees  in  a  well-tilled  field  near  Lading,  Shantung, 
China,  called  the  Hsiao  Isao,  meaning  small  jujube 

bid  fair  to  become  very  useful  in  this  country. 
Among  these  are  the  jujube,  an  alkali-resistant 
wild  peach,  some  marsh  vegetables,  and  a  hardy 
yellow  rose. 

This  was  the  third  expedition  to  China,  where 
the  natives  have  been  farming  successfully  under 
difficulties  for  some  4,000  years.  Unquestionably 
the  Chinese,  with  their  long  experience,  can  teach 
us  something  in  the  realm  of  horticulture.  The 
first  or  experimental  expedition  was  made  in 
1905.  On  the  last  trip  Mr.  Meyer  penetrated 
through  the  centre  of  China  1,500  miles  on  foot 
to  the  borders  of  Thibet,  and  returned  to  the 
coast  by  a  different  route.  He  covered  territory 
of  which  the  agricultural  conditions  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  southern  Rocky  Mountain 
regions  and  portions  of  our  Great  Plains.  The 
two  previous  expeditions  covered  extremely  cold 
Manchurian  territory  and  the  arid  regions  of 
Chinese  Turkestan.  As  a  result,  there  have  been 
sent  to  America  for  planting  and  testing  for 
commercial  adaptability,  seeds,  roots,  or  cuttings 
of  some  3,000  food  and  forage  plants,  flowers, 
ornamental  shrubs  and  vines,  and  shade  and 
timber  trees.  The  previous  expeditions  brought 
over  specimens  of  many  cold-resistant  and  dry- 
land grains,  sorghums,  soy  beans,  alfalfas,  and 
forage  plants,  and  also  certain  semi-tropical 
plants,  such  as  the  bamboo,  w^hich  are  now  under 
experimentation  to  determine  their  usefulness  for 
the  extieme  South. 

THE  JUJUBE 

On  this  last  expedition,  Mr.  Meyer's  most  im- 
portant discovery  was  the  jujube  (Zizyphus 
jujube).  This  is  not  the  gum-drop  of  our  fathers, 
but  a  fruit  new  to  America,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Zizyphus,  species  of  which  are  found  in 
several  tropical  countries  where  the  fruits  ar j 
sometimes  dried  and  used  as  sweetmeats.  The 
Chinese  tree  bears  a  heavy  crop  of  brownish 
fruit  which  is  delicious  when  fresh,  and  when 
dried  offers  a  confection  very  similar  in  flavor 
to  the  Persian  date.  The  tree  seems  able  to 
withstand  an  unusual  amount  of  cold,  drought, 
and  neglect.  The  section  in  w  hich  it  is  produc- 
tive in  China  is  a  semi-arid  belt  where  winter 
temperatures  seldom  go  below  zero,  and  it  is 
thought  that  it  will  prove  to  be  of  especial  value 
to  Texas,  California,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
southern  Utah,  and  possibly  farther  north. 
Already  several  thousand  seedlings  have  been 
grown  at  Chico,  Cal.,  from  the  specimens  sent  to 
this  country,  and  some  of  these  have  borne  de- 
sirable fruit. 

A  NEW  PEACH  ROOT-STOCK 

A  wild  peach  {Amygdalus  Davidiana)  which 
Mr.  Meyer  discovered  and  brought  to  this  court- 


Not  I  Mill  K  ,      I  >i  I  (' 
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try  for  the  ftrat  time  m  is  prove  of  meat  value  in 
iipiti  >>t  tin  I  hi  ili.it  us  li nit  i n  n>>t  desirahh . 
IBWtigation  in  its  ii.iiim  li.ilxt.it  showed  tli.it 
the  n«ots  "I  tli^  plant  arc  nut  mi  susceptible  .is 
mil  nativi  |H'.li  h  to  .ilk. ill  in  tin  soil,  while  it  will 
Wit  hit  a  nil  ciJd  atul  does  not  uqiiirV  nun  li  mois- 
ture. I  \|>»i iiiunts  .ire  undei  w.i\,  then  loir,  to 
iKuinuin  the  uwfulneM  nl  the  root-stock  ol  this 
peai'h  lot  Kl.il'ttnK  *v,,h  different  hauls  \meiuali 
varieties  ll  success  is  .n  ines  ol,  .1  vatiet\  iii.iv 
Ih  .li  \  elo|H'il  w  In*  li  w  ill  ni.ike  pe.u  ll  raising  possi- 
|>le  III  lln  alkaline  seetlons  of  OUI  Southwest,  .mil 
at  the  same  tune  oiler  possibilities  of  peach 
Bowing  m  many  droughty  and  cold  regions,  and 
possibly  even  in  poitions  ol  Iowa  hevoiul  the 
northern  edge  "I  mil  present  pe.uh  seetlons. 

OTM I R  KRl'trS  AND  TRKIS 

This  anil  previous  expeditions  have  piven  to 
this  country  a  Chinese  cherry,  very  successful  in 
California  Iwause  of  its  early  maturity;  and 
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A  very  large  variety  of  jujube  called  Ta  yuan  Isao,  which  when 
fully  grown  is  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg 

several  varieties  of  wild  pears  and  apples,  wild 
almonds,  and  hardy  citrus  fruits  which  offer  possi- 
bilities for  hybridization  with  American  varieties. 

Mr.  Meyer  also  brought  over  specimens  of  the 
Chinese    pistache    tree    (Pisteicia  Chinrnsis), 
Much  it  is  honed  will  give  the  United  States  a 
new  and  valuable  tree  for  the  adornment  of  city 
treets   in   Georgia.    Alabama,    the  Carolinas, 
~orida,  Texas.  California,  Arizona,  and  Oregon. 


Wild  peaches  below,  with  some  peach  stones,  and  a  medium 
fixed  cultivated  variety  above,  with  stones,  all  from  Sianfu, 
.■shensi.  China.  Mr.  Meyer  says  that  the  peach  undoubtedly 
becurs  wild  in  North  China 

!  Plantings  were  also  secured  on  this  trip  of  a 
Chinese  white  pine  tree  (Pinus  bungeana)  re- 
tnarkable  for  its  w  hite  bark.  One  of  these  speci- 
mens has  been  planted  on  the  grave  of  the  late 
Minister  to  China,  Hon.  W.  W.  Rockhill,  who 
pnee  expressed  a  wish,  in  Mr.  Meyer's  hearing, 
that  this  be  done.  Because  of  its  drought- 
resisting  qualities,  this  strikingly  ornamental 
free  offers  possibilities  for  the  beautification  of 
)arks  and  private  grounds  in  Arizona,  Texas, 
*sJew  Mexico,  and  California. 


iMkib 

CusfotH'6ui(t 

The  perfectly  designed,  custom-built  body  of  the  White  Limousine 
is  a  luxury-  of  infinite  satisfaction  to  its  owner.    It  has  the  unmistak- 
able aspect  of  through  and  through  quality,  of  deft  refinement  and 
of  a  precision  of  detail  which  bespeak  a  fine  product  well  made. 

Upholstery  and  finish  may  be  selected  to  suit  the  owner's  individual  taste. 

The  IVhite  Company 

Cleveland 


WE  have  a  man  in  our  office  who  has  a  very  inter- 
esting job. 

He  receives  letters  from  all  over  the  world — and  re- 
plies to  every  one  of  them,  not  with  a  mere  printed 
form;  but  with  a  personal  letter  carefully  thought  out. 

Some  days  he  travels  over  the  greater  part  of  Xew 
York  City  looking  for  the  right  answer  to  a  single  letter. 

This  man  conducts  our  Readers'  Service  Department. 

If  you  come  across  anything  in  any  of  our  magazines, 
or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter,  about  which  you  want 
more  information  just  write  him  a  letter. 

He'll  answer  it — that's  his  job. 
Address — 

Readers'  Service  Department,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 
Garden  City  New  York 
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CORATING  SERVICE 


NO 

CONDU 


TES   AND  SUGGESTIONS 

CTED    BY   JAMES    COLLIER  MARSHALL 


This  dainty  lady  is  really  a  boudoir  lamp 
whose  price  is  $7 


FTER 
sev- 
eral 
years  of  mono- 
tones and  soft 
colorings,  the 
fashion  in 
stuffs,  papers, 
and  paints  for 
interior  decor- 
ations  has 
taken  a  de- 
cided turn.  As 
was  indicated 
in  these  col- 
u  m  n  s  last 
spring,  we  are 
no  longer  to 
tint  our  walls 
in  cold  flat 
colors,  but 
rather  lay  on 
much  color,  or 
many  colors  if  a  design  is  used,  and  gain  splendid 
effects  by  strong  contrasts. 

Even  in  the  short  time  that  has  passed  since 
this  difference  was  first  noted,  the  change  has 
become  marked.  In  the  large  houses  there  is 
a  tendency  to  brilliant  frescoes  and  all-over 
stencil  patterns  that  are  tremendously  effec- 
tive. These  must  not  be  misunderstood  to 
be  the  cheaply  printed  kind — they  are  all  fine 
hand-illuminated.  Nor  must  it  be  thought 
that  this  work  is  all  ablaze  with  color.  Far 
from  it,  indeed.  The  majority  are  done  in 
almost  indistinct  patterns  in  as  soft  or  rich 
self  colors  as  one  may  desire,  and  so  beauti- 
fully laid  on  as  to  simulate  stuffs  and  tapes- 
tries of  the  finest  description-. 

This  last  named  qualification  is  their  chief 
difference  from  the  old  time  frescoes  that  were 
at  once  the  glory  and  the  ruination  of  the 
apartments  they  decorated.  The  modern 
fresco  is  designed  especially  to  be  a  back- 
ground for  some  other  decoration,  which 
may  be  an  overmantel  painting,  a  decorative 
panel,  or  a  highly  prized  picture.  Sometimes 
the  walls  are  decorated  with  a  painted  design 
in  relief  on  a  solid  color.  This  method,  in 
strict  accordance  with  old  Italian  precedents, 
is  usually  employed  as  a  background  for  a 
particularly  brilliant  mural  painting  that 
needs  toning  in — or  toning  down. 

1  here  are  many  advantages  and  practical 
points  in  favor  of  the  painted  frescoes,  to  our 
modern  manner  of  thought,  the  chief  of  these 
being  their  easy  sanitation.  If  the  paints  are 
honestly  put  on  they  may  be  washed  re- 
peatedly with  soap  and  water  without  harm-  r] , 
ful  results.    Besides  it  does  away,  to  a  great 


THE  RETURN  OF  STRONG  COLORS 

A 


Mr.  James  Collier  Marshall 

Director  of  the  Decorating  Service  of  Country 
Life  in  America's  Advertising  Department 

will  solve  your  problems  of  home  decoration 

— color  schemes,  hangings,  floor  coverings,  art 
objects  and  interior  arrangements.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's long  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of 
supply  enables  him  to  make,  if  desired,  judi- 
cious selections  and  to  obtain  most  favorable 
prices.     This  service  is  free  to  our  readers.  • 

Address  inquiries  to  Decorating  Service  Department 

Country  Life  in  America 

1 1  West  32nd  Street  New  York 


extent,  with  the  use  of  all  but  the  minimum  of 
pictures  and  other  decorative  objects,  a  lack  of 
which  on  plain  finished  walls  is  depressing  to 
many  people,  who  at  the  same  time  regard  them 
as  unsanitary. 

Best  of  all,  it  is  a  mode  of  decoration  that 
makes  for  permanency  in  home  building  and 
furnishing,  a  quality  sadly  lacking  in  America, 
through  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  expression 


This  gold  framed  richly  tinted  print  is 
very  attractive.  $7.50 


richly  tinted  carvings  of  this  aquarium  frame  splendidly  the  coral 
jade  filled  bowl  as  well  as  the  iridescent  colors  of  the  fish 


of  individual 
taste,  both 
personal  and 
family. 

Each  room 
maybetreated 
in  a  colorful 
but  dignified 
manner.  The 
library  may 
have  suitable 
literary  sub- 
jects for  its 
panel  and 
mantel  decor- 
ations, or  if 
this  is  thought 
too  heavy  a 
treatment,  let 
them  be  out  of 
door  scenes — 
favorite  views 
if  such  are  pre- 
ferred. In  one  house  I  have  seen  the  hall  has 
three  fine  panel  decorations — wind,  rain,  and 
sunshine — done  in  exquisite  color  and  set  into 
walls  whose  indistinct  stenciled  patterns  were 
softer  tones  of  the  colors  predominating  in  the 
panels.  The  effect  was  superb,  and  made  of 
an  otherwise  plain  chamber  a  colorful  and 
happy  resting  place. 

The  remarkable  part  of  it  all  is  that  these 
mural  decorations  are  not  prohibitive  in 
cost.  There  are  a  host  of  young  painters  in 
America  who  are  not  only  able  to  do  this  work 
well  but  are  willing  to  do  it  at  a  reasonable 
figure,  and  the  man  who  invests  in  frescoes 
and  panels  may  be  assured  that  he  is  laying 
up  treasures  for  posterity. 

Fortunately  for  those  of  us  who  cannot 
afford  to  do  over  our  houses  to  suit  the 
changes  of  fashion,  and  especially  for  those 
nomads  inhabiting  hotels  and  apartments, 
this  vogue  for  strong  colors  extends  to  the 
decorative  furnishings  and  smaller  objects  as 
well.  There  are  numbers  of  beautiful,  rich 
hued  articles  to  be  found  on  every  hand  that 
will  please  the  eye  and  gladden  the  heart. 
Many  of  these  are  adaptations,  and  one  of 
the  finest  is  the  aquarium  pictured  on  this 
page.  As  may  be  guessed,  this  superb  frame 
of  carved  wood  once  held  a  bronze  gong  in  a 
Japanese  temple,  but  the  gong  has  given 
place  to  a  flat  sided  glass  bowl  for  fish  which 
may  be  seen  in  miniature  forests  of  coral  and 
%  jade.  The  fine  carving  of  the  frame  and  its 
supporters  is  matched  by  the  extreme  rich- 
ness of  the  red  and  gold  finish.     This,  as  a 

,  floor  ornament  before  a  window  will  prove  a 
and  .    .         _  .  T  .  r 

superb  decoration,    its  price  is  $250. 


Every  lover  of  china  appreciates  Mintons,  and  this  new  pattern  of  that  fine  ware  is  as  rich  in 
color  as  it  is  in  grace.    It  will  make  an  enviable  gift 


There  is  a  wealth  of  color  to  be  found  in  the  new  potteries.  These  Fulper  bowls,  8  in.,  105  >n-. 

and  9  in.  wide,  sell  for  $2.75,  $3.50  and  $3  respectively 
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Historic  Furniture 

Of  the  XVII  and  XVIII  Centuries 

This  interesting  Jacobean  Oak  Refectory  Table  is 
illustrative  of  the  many  unusual  pieces  in  the  notable 
collection  of  rare  antiques,  facsimiles  and  hand-made 
replicas  on  view  in  our  Division  of  Furniture  and 
Decoration. 

The  extraordinary  diversity  of  the  exhibit,  which 
provides  for  all  the  rooms  of  the  modern  house,  permits 
a  selection  admirably  adapted  to  decorative  require^ 
ments  of  either  simple  or  pretentious  character. 

W  ®.  J.  S  LOANE 

Interior  Decorators  Furniture  Makers 

Floor  Coverings  (EL  Fabrics 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-Seventh  Street  New  York 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  furnish 
information  about  Retail  Shops 
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PARK  AVENUE  AT  57  is  STREET 


There  are  numer- 
ous English  rooms  in 

the  Hayden  Company's  new 
building.  Illustrated  is  a  corner 
of  an  early  Georgian  room. 
The  walls  are  paneled  in  pine; 
the  doors,  window  trim  and 
cornice  are  reproduced  from  a 
room  taken  from  the  old  War  of' 
fices  in  Pall  Mall.  The  mantel  is 
copied  from  one  of  the  same  pe' 
riod  in  Carey  Street,  London.  The 
furnishings  are  an  assemblage  of  old 
pieces  of  the  period,  together  with 
Hayden  Reproductions. 


Why  Not  Linen  for  Christmas  Gifts 

IN  VIEW  of  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  linen  has  continued  with- 
out interruption  in  this  the  greatest  linen  market  in  the  world  through- 
out the  war  period  one  marvels  at  what  the  supply  on  hand  must  have 
been.  And  while  the  prices  have  been  advanced  somewhat  on  some  arti- 
cles, it  is  neither  general  nor  material  enough  to  consider  seriously. 

Furthermore,  there  are  this  season  a  number  of  new  ideas  that  are  worth 
noting.    Among  these  the  smaller  pieces  are  particularly  notable.  For 

example,  the  cloths 
for  breakfast  trays— 
every  housekeeper 
realizes  the  impor- 
tance of  having  § 
goodly  supply  of  these 
articles  on  hand,  for 
the  wheels  of  even  the 
simplest  household 
run  much  smoother 
over  the  week  end 
with  breakfast  above 
stairs.  Also  it  is  an 
economy  in  linen  it- 
self since  it  saves 
much  wear  and  tear  in 
laundering. 

The  dainty  patterns 
pictured  here  are  typi- 
cal of  the  simpler  de- 
signs most  commonly 
seen  and  most  popu- 
larly used.  Inpointof 
taste,  they  are  perfect, 
and  only  a  desire  for 
something  more  elab- 
orate would  cause  one 
to  hesitate  over  choos- 
ing them.    The  set  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  of  crossed  hemstitching,  is 
as  sensible  as  it  will  prove  serviceable.    With  a  three-initial  monogram  on 
cloth  and  napkin  it  sells  for  $8.25.    The  filet  edged  and  medallioned  pat- 


Who  would  not  keep  his  kerchiefs  in  order  if  the  holder  were  one 
of  these  dainty  linen  ones  that  sell  at  $2.  and  $2.50  ? 


Breakfast  is  bound  to  taste  better  when  served  with  these  dainty  cloths  of  filet  worked  linen. 
The  three  pieces  come  at  $16 

tern  seen  above  has  a  toast  cloth  as  well  as  serviette  which  adds  a  rich 
touch  to  the  set.  This  costs  but  #16.  A  monogram,  if  desired,  will  be  extra. 
Such  articles  make  ideal  Christmas  gifts,  but  should  be  ordered  early  as 
should  also  be  the  kerchief  holders  pictured  above.  J.  C.  M.  i 
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Not  less  charming  is  the  Puritan  severity  of  this  cross-hemstitched  set  that,  with  a  threl 

lettered  monogram,  costs  $8.25 
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2TI)c  Comprt  I  jcnsfflie  Cfjarm 
of  tljc  Hampton  ^ljouS 


IT  is  the  tleft  disposition,  amid  the 
surrounding  tapestried  and  pan- 
elled walls,  of  the  delightful  time- 
worn  Furniture  placed  there  hy  suc- 
CTiwSffg  generation!  from  the  days  of 

Queen  l'.li/nheth  to  those  of  the  late 
QcOTgCi,  that  gives  more  than  ■  pim 
log  chtrm  to  the  old  Manorial  rooms 
of  Kngland's  country  families. 

The  Hampton  Shops  are  able  to 
transplant  all  this  to  the  city  and 
the  country  homes  of  our  own  day. 
Not  the  Furniture  alone,  whether 
I  [tmpton  Reproductions  or  imported 
masterw  orks,  hut  the  architectural 
fittings,  the  wainscotting  and  tapes- 
tries, the  quaint  appealing  Pewter, 
the  gleaming  Sheffield  Plate  and 
richly  luu-d  Porcelains,  are  all  to  be 
found  in  the  spacious  galleries  of  the 
Hampton  Shops. 


BanipfonStouB 


18  easf  50*iSPrrcp- 
fl&cttifl  6e.  Patfr  l£Ks  Catltroral 
ItouyorR 
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One  can  live  without  art — but  not 
so  well 


The  Old  Masters  in  Color 


Masterpieces  of  American  Art 


The  above  spirited  and  beautiful  picture  is  the  Diana  of  the  Uplands, 
by  Furse,  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  London.  The  Medici  print  of  it,  in  the 
colors  of  the  original,  23  x  18  inches,  is  $12.00;  suitably  framed,  $20.00. 
General  range  of  prices — Copley  Prints  and  Medici  Prints — $1.50 
to  S20.00.  Also  Medici  Miniatures.  Careful  attention  to  appro- 
priate framing. 

For  Gifts 

and  for  decoration  in  one's  own  home  both  The  Copley  Prints  and 
The  Medici  Prints  are  of  the  highest  distinction. 

The  Medici  Prints 

"are  the  finest  of  all  reproductions  in  color;  their  perfection  is  little 
short  of  amazing,"  says  The  London  Times. 

The  Copley  Prints 

are  masterpieces  of  American  art,  reproduced  in  rich  sepia  tone,  some 
in  color.  For  21  years  a  hail-mark  of  good  taste  in  pictures.  Of  our 
Copley  Prints  of  the  Holy  Grail,  Abbey  himself  said,  "I  could  not 
wish  better."  Winslow  Homer's  great  work,  The  Gale,  is  one  of  our 
latest  subjects. 

Your  Old  Family  Portraits 

reproduced  privately  in  the  Copley  Prints — heirloom  daguerreotypes, 
old  faded  photographs,  tintypes,  etc. — make  unique  gifts  to  your 
relatives  for  Christmas,  birthdays,  weddings. 

How  Obtained 

At  art  stores  or  sent  direct.  I'  ustrated  Copley  and  Medici 
Catalogues,  practically  handbooks  of  art,  are  25  cents  each,  50 
cents  for  both;  send  stamps.  From  them  select  prints  to  be  sent  to 
you  prepaid  on  approval. 


For 


Address 

ither  series  address  either 


CURTIS  &  CAMERON 

or  the  new  American  Branch  of 

THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY,  192  Harcourt  Street,  BOSTON 

Salesroom:    Pierce  Bldg.,  opp.  Public  Library 


Lacquered  boxes  like  this  for  stationery  will  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  your  library  writing  table 


Distinctive  Library  Fittings 

CONSIDERABLE  attention  is  now  being  given  the  accessory  decora*! 
tions  for  the  library  by  designers  and  professional  decorators,  witbj 
excellent  results.  This  room,  which  frequently  is  more  or  less] 
forbidding  in  its  appearance,  really  offers  many  opportunities  for  the  ex-1 
pression  of  a  hospitable  warmth  in  its  furnishings  as  well  as  its  decorations. 

This  feeling  of  severity  is  due  no  doubt  to  a  too  faithful  following  after 
period  forms  of  decoration,  plus  the  necessary  repressed  type  of  lighting, 
aggravated  by  the  formal  arrangement  of  the  books  themselves.    In  order 
to  overcome  this 
rigidity  it  is  advis- 
able to  introduce 
something  unusual 
in  design,  and  col- 
orful as  well. 

There  are  many 
such  articles  now 
to  be  had  that  an- 
swer this  descrip- 
tion that  will  be 
suitable  for  almost 
any  setting;  for 
example,  the  good 
looking  desk  set  of 
black  glass  and 
burnished  brass 
pictured  here.  The 
pad,  itself,  unusual 
in  form  is  bountl 
with  black  patent 

leather  and  filled  with  a  bright  yellow  blotter,  which  is  an  excellent  foil  for 
the  sensibly  shaped  and  well  made  first  aids  to  correspondence.  Note  the 
stable,  deep  grooved  ink  well,  the  capacious  stamp  box,  the  stationery  rack, 
blotter,  and  paper  cutter,  all  of  size  to  win  a  man's  regard,  which,  after  all 
is  the  necessary  point  to  be  considered  for  library  furnishing.  This  set  sells 
for  #20  and  will  prove  a  most  acceptable  gift. 

Apropos  of  writing  table  fittings  there  are  numerous  stationery  boxes 

shown  that  are  as  decora- 
tive as  they  are  useful. 
Most  of  them  are  finished 
in  lacquer  of  various  colors 
— black,  green  and  red, 
with  gold  and  ivory  being 
the  colors  most  in  evi- 
dence. The  one  repro- 
duced here,  though  con- 
servative in  form,  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive.  Beau- 
tifully decorated  on  all 
sides  with  heavily  incised 
and  raised  lacquer  in 
either  black  or  red,  its 
inside  is  wisely  separated 
into  proper  compartments 
for  paper  and  envelopes  of 
several  sizes.  It  is  most  de- 
corative and  costs  but  #35. 
•        •  1  There  is  always  a  place 

'  "*  in  the  library  for  an  odd 

■^tB^FV.  lamp.    Indeed  it  seems  to 

me  that  the  lighting  op- 
portunities  of  such  rooms 
^^^Hd^^PUS^^^.  neglected. 

9     F^K  The   lamp  shown  here  is 

"  ~J         B     '  f  one  that  might  be  intro- 

™  duced   satisfactorily  into 

any  library  or  living  room 
where  the  scheme  is  not 
prohibitive.  Especially 
would  it  be  good  in  rooms  having  much  blue  or  tan,  since  its  bowl  is  a 
joint  of  the  palm,  finished  natural,  fixed  to  a  teak  stand.  The  metal  is 
dark  bronze  and  the  shade  is  of  orange  silk  run  through  ribs  of  brown 
metal.    It  is  a  very  effective  and  sells  at  #25.  J.  C.  M. 


An  odd  lamp  is  always  desirable.  This  one  of  palmetto, 
teak,  bronze,  and  orange  silk  will  prove  most  satisfactory 


To  fulfil  its  calling  the  library  writing  table  must  be  fitted  with  a  set  that  a  man  can  and  will 
use — such  is  this  one  of  black  glass,  burnished  brass,  and  patent  leather 
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The  Ideal  Gift 
A  Bronze  Portrait 

Wluit  could  denote  a  purer  appreciation  of  (lie  highest  and 
refined  taste  in  the  home  than  a  Bronze  Portrait  of  (lie 
founder  of  the  family  fortune,  or  father,  or  morlier  or  child. 

We  will  reproduce  for  you  a  portrait  in  bronze,  executed 
by  a  distingui  shed  artist,  size  5x7,  for  $150.00.  Each 
additional  one,  $50.00. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  and  assure  our  patrons  of  me 
highest  qualify*  of  work  possible. 

HUNT  METAL  SPECIALTIES  CO..  Inc. 

i.'i  East  27th  Street,  New  York 


Give  VaseKraft 
Art  Pottery 

Originality  and  beauty  of  design,  wonderful 
workmanship — make  VaseKraft  appeal  to  discriminating 
people.    Quality  is  uttermost  in  all  our  goods. 

Noteworthy  Fulper  Pottery  received  the 
highest  award — medal  of  honor — at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  San  Francisco. 

Write  for  portfolio  of  gifts  and 
prizes,  bowls,  inserts,  vases, 
book  block  sets,  candlesticks 
and  other  novelties. 

FULPER  POTTERY  COMPANY 

Founded  1805 

Exhibition 

333  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York 


IN  THE  BERKEY  C& 
GAY  SHOPS  the  delicate 
art  of  lacquering  furniture, 
once  supposed  to  be  the 
unattainable  secret  of  the  Orient,  is 
practiced  with  the  highest  skill. 

Lacquered  pieces  evolved  by  Berkey  C&. 
Gay  have  the  enduring  beauty  of  treasured 
antiques.  This  work  is  but  a  token  of  the 
exacting  care  given  to  Berkey  C&»  Gay  pro- 
ductions in  every  style  and  finish. 

Furniture  merchants  and  decorators, 
America  over,  have  pleasing  facilities  for 
acquainting  you  with  Berkey  Gay  fur- 
niture "for  your  children's  heirlooms." 

Suites  and  single  pieces  are  exhibited  in 
stores  everywhere,  photogravure  plates  of 
all  items  are  provided,  and  our  show-rooms 
in  Grand  Rapids  and  in  New  York  may  be 
visited  thru  the  courtesy  of  your  dealer. 


A  Portfolio  of  Pictures  of  Model  Rooms  will 
be   sent  you   for  twenty  cents   in  stamps. 


B  E  RKEY  &  GAY 

FURNITURE  COMPANY 


Factories,  Executive  Offices  and  Exhibition 
180  Monroe  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Eastern  Office  and  Exhibition 
113-119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


Admittance  to  our  Exhibitions  at  New  York 
and  Grand  Rapids,  granted  only  by  letter 
of  introduction  or  in  company  of  dealer. 
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A1K) WAY 

^JJPOf'ERV0 

Gives  the  essential  touch 
to  the  garden  and  home. 
Send  for  catalogue  of  Ar- 
tistic Flower  Pots  and 
Jars,  Vases,  Bird  Fonts, 
Sun-dials,  Benches  and 
other  Beautiful  Pieces. 

GAliQWAY 

TERRA  COTTA  CO. 
3216  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 

CRAFTSMAN  BLDG-39,E.^5!>Ave. 


For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


l^TFOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
"ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 


The  Cheerful  Dining  Room 

WITHOUT  doubt  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
dining  room  depends  largely  on  its 
accessory  decorations.  If  this  is  doubted 
let  the  reader  recall  how  frequently  he  is  depressed 
by  the  very  perfection  of  many  newly  decorated 
dining  rooms  where  he  has  sat  at  table. 

Most  fre- 
quently this  is 
the  result  of  a 
too  close  adhe- 
rence to  period 
or  type  decora- 
tion and  relief 
from  it  must  be 
gotten  by  in- 
troducing new 
articles  and 
ideas.  For  ex- 
ample, why  not 
relieve  your  for- 
mal Adam  side- 
board by  the 
use  of  the  splen- 
did compote  of 
Royal  Copen- 
hagen porcelain 
seen  at  the  top 
of  the  column. 
While  this  is 
not  true  to  type, 
of  course,  it  is 
designed  with  the  same  classic  delicacy  of  feeling, 
and  the  rich  blue  of  its  lace  like  edges  and  the 
warm  flesh  tints  of  the  three  Cupid  supporters 
make  it  a  splendid  foil  for  the  mahogany  usually 
employed  in  the  modern  Adam's  designs.  This 
fine  piece  is  one  of  three  after  the  same  design, 
one  being  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Copenhagen, 
the  other  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Fine  Arts; 
this — the  last  one — will  be  sold  at  #90. 


The  decanters  pictured  here  are  also  very  rare, 
being  of  old  Waterford  glass,  and  they  almost  beg 
a  home  on  a  Georgian  buffet.  What  an  excellent 
gift  these  will  make,  in  that  they  will  please  both 
the  master  and  the  mistress  of  the  house! 

Interesting  too  are  the  quaint  bowl  and  saucer 
of  soft  tinted  Chinese  porcelain  that  are  designed 
for  finger  bowl  use,  shown  here.  Smaller  than 
those  customarily  used  for  this  purpose,  they  are 
innovations  that  undoubtedly  will  find  consider- 
able favor.    These  sell  at  $1.  J.  C.  M. 
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IS.  Altman  &  (En 


RICH  FURS  AND  FUR  GARMENTS 

made  of  choice  skins  selected  and  matched  by  experts,  are  shown  in  an  assemblage 
which  represents  the  creme  of  the  new  creations  for  the  Autumn  and  Winter  seasons. 

Fur  Capes,  CapeJets,  Stoles,  Scarfs  and  lofffs 

in  the  latest  approved  designs  and  combinations,  as  well  as  many  handsome 

Coats  made  of  the  fashionable  furs. 

Rare  and  exquisitely  matched  skins  may  Jbe  selected  for  making  up  to  order. 

(Third  Floor,  Madison  Avenue  section) 

jFiftlj  Aitrmtr-HaiitBon  Annui*.  5fcm  $ork 


uUiirtii-fmtrtri  $trrrt 


TELEPHONE  7000  MURRAY  HILL 


©rttrtit-fiftli  fctmt 


NEW  YORK 


PARIS 


An  Unusual  Collection 

of  Old  French  and 
English  Works  of  Art, 
Furniture,  Tapestries, 
Porcelains,  China 
and  Glassware 


H.Koopmai\&5oii 

16  East  Forty-Sixth  Street,  New  York 
opposite  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
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I  lie  latest  books  on  travel  an.!  biography  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Headers'  Service 
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Real  Heating  Comfort 


You  can  have  any  room  in  your  house  uniformly  kept  at  the 
temperature  you  desire  all  this  winter  and  at  all  times  of  day  and 
evening.  You  don't  need  to  think  about  your  radiator,  turn  on  the 
heat,  or  turn  it  off — you  just  enjoy  the  luxurious  comfort  of  your 
evenly  heated  room. 

The  Ja-Nar'  takes  care  of  all  this  without 
any  trouble  to  you.  You  just  place  it  over 
your  hot  water  or  steam  radiator — no  connec- 
tions to  make,  nothing  to  tear  out,  no  disfigurement  to  your  room — and  it 
automatically  keeps  the  room  comfortable.  A  thermostat  operated  by  the 
room  temperature,  gives  you  heat  as  needed,  and  shuts  it  off  when  not 
needed.    The  mechanism  requires  no  attention  or  repairs. 

The  Ja-Nar'  is  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture,  covering  the  radiator,  in 
mahogany,  oak,  or  other  finish  to  harmonize  with  your  furniture  or  scheme  of 
e'ecoration.  It  can  be  used  in  any  room  in  residences,  apartments,  hotels, 
hospitals,  or  wherever  automatic  uniform  temperature  control  is  desired. 

The  Ja-Nar'  is  guaranteed 

If  the  Ja-Nar'  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  we  prefer 
that  it  be  returned  —  we  refund  price  paid  and  all 
transportation  charges. 

Try  it  in  one  room  first  —  the  room  that  you  use 
most,  or  a  room  that  you  have  found  difficult  to  keep 
uniformly  heated. 

Send  for  catalogue  A.  It  tells  in  detail  what  the 
Ja-Nar'  docs,  and  how  it  operates.  It  also  tells  how 
it  saves  coal,  protects  your  walls  and  curtains,  and 
increases  the  usable  space  in  your  room.  Please  also 
give  us  the  name  and  address  of  your  dealer. 

THE  FULTON  COMPANY 


Phantom  view  of  Ja-Nar'  Over  Radiator 


32  Broadway 
New  York 


Knoxville 

Tennessee 


Insurance  Exchange 
Chicago,  III. 


OLIVIA  LINENS 

Cross  Stitched,  Block  Printed  and 
•special  linens  of  exclusive  design. 
Stamped  pieces  with  floss  and  hand- 
colored  working  pattern.  Quilted 
crib  and  -bed  puffs.  Cross  Stitch 
Designs. 

Unique  —  Artistic —  Conservative 
and  of  highest  grade  materials  and 
workmanship.  Appropriate  gift  for 
all  times.  Approval  shipments. 
Send  for  our  latest  lists. 
OLIVIA,  Suite  4, 166  Brewster  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


A  Sharonware 

BIRD-BATH 


is  ornamental  in  itself  and  adds  new 
charm  to  any  lawn  because  of  the 
b  :ds  it  attracts. 

A  Most  Appropriate  Gift 

for  the  friend  who  loves  birds. 


Cndorsed  by  the  National  Audubon 
Society 

Crystal  Spring  Bird  Bath.  Height 
^0  inches,  bowl  17  inches  across. 
Made  of  frost-proof  artificial 
stone.  Price  (F.  O.  B.  N.  Y.) 
Send  for  descriptive  price  list  of  Sharonware 
Garden  Furniture. 

Sharonware  Workshop 
84  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


$10»O 


Some  Flower  Holders  for  Winter  Use 

THE  shops  are  filled  with  numberless  new 
designs  in  pots  and  containers  for  growing 
plants  and  cut  flowers  for  household  use 
this  winter.  These  are  to  be  had  in  every  ma- 
terial, in  practically  any  form,  at  almost  any 
price,  and  captious  is  the  shopper  who  cannot 
find  some- 
thing to  his 
taste.  For 
whether  he 
prefers  crys- 
tal, pottery, 
silver,  or 
some  of  the 
baser  metals 
they  are  to 
be  had  in 
profusion. 

Perhaps 
glass  will  al- 
ways claim 
the  largest 
shareof pub- 
lic favor,and 

unquestionably  glass  and  crystal  are  the  most 
decorative,  but  porcelain  and  decorated  pottery 
have  come  to  be  highly  regarded  for  these  uses. 
The  glass  shown  this  .year  is  in  every  color  im- 
aginable, though  black,  dark  blue,  amethyst,  and 
ruby  seem  to  lead  all,  except  the  clear  and  sea 
green,  which  are,  of  course,  most  popular.  The 

shapes    too  have 
^  1  changed  some- 

*  what.     No  longer 

do  we  find  the  very 
flat  dishes,  but  in- 
stead these  new 
ones  have  a  shal- 
low bowl  with  a 
very  wide  lip. 

The  sea  green 
glass  mentioned  is 
really,  as  may  be 

ijd  K  guessed, blue  green, 
$T  fli  H9  I  and  decorated  with 
*  '  "Bt  *  clear  white  glass, 
making  a  most  ef- 
fective container 
for  cut  flowers. 

Of  the  porce- 
lains, the  faience 
bowl  of  Royal  Co- 
penhagen ware 
pictured  here  is  one  of  the  best.  Unfortunately, 
the  rich  deep  colors  that  are  the  chief  beauty  of 
this  ware  are  lost  in  reproduction.  Though  very 
rich  looking  when  filled  with  tall  flowers,  the 
bowl  is  really  quite  inexpensive. 

Fven  more  rich  is  the  oval  dish  of  Italian 
pattern  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  This 
is  a  mass 
of  blazing 
colored 
fruits  un- 
der a  high 
glaze,  and 
is  equally 
well  ad- 
apted to 
growing 
plants  and 
cut  flow- 
ers, for  liv- 
ing or  din- 
ing room 
use.  It  sells 
at  $22. 

Wedgwood  is  as  much  appreciated  to-day  as  it 
ever  was,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  that  well-known 
firm  ever  turned  out  a  more  beautiful  piece  than 
the  one  pictured  here  as  a  hanging  basket  for 
vines.  Note  the  graceful  contour  and  the  beauti- 
ful balance  of  its  white  and  blue  designs.  It  is 
a  gem  that  sells  at  $15. 

Attractive  also  is  the  wall  pocket  vase  seen 
at  the  top  of  the  column.  This  gay  tinted  piece 
selling  at  $3.00  will  look  well  with  vines. 
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An  Exhibition 

October  J  yd  lo  November  I  ith 

An  important  and  interesting  cx- 
bibitiofl  of  old  English  and  Contin- 
ental Samplers.  The  assemblage  is 
particularly  noteworthy  because  it 
forms  an  almost  complete  record 
of  dated  and  well-preserved  ex- 
amples ranging  from  the  beginning 
of  the  iKth  century  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century. 
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OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE, SILVER.  PORCELAIN.  POTTEFY  £/ GLASSWARE 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


ENTIRE  BUILDING 
MADISON  AVENUE  AT  FORTY-FIFTH  STREET 

ON  THE  NORTH-EAST  CORNER 

NEW  YORK 

An  Unusual  Sale 

MESSRS.  AIMONE,  having  decided  to  discontinue  their  Retail  Business  in 
Antiques,  Objets  d'Art  and  high  grade  Reproductions,  are  having  a  sale  of 
their  entire  Collection  now  assembled  in  the  Aimone  Galleries. 

Reductions  of  10%  to  50% 

FROM  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

OUR  Mr.  R.  C.  Aimone,  having  to  visit  Europe  in  order  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  unfilled  orders,  has  secured  for  disposal  in  America,  at  the  same 
discounts  applying  to  all  other  merchandise  in  this  sale,  several  fine  and  extraordinary 
Collections  from  England,  Italy  and  France.  These  Collections  embrace  old 
Tapestries,  Antique  Furniture  and  Furnishings,  Objets  d'Art,  Marbles,  Venetian 
Glass  and  Decorative  Paintings. 

These  goods  must  positively  be  disposed  of  before  December  31st,  1916 

The  Aimone  Galleries  are  the  Largest  in  New  Yon\. 


GADMER. 

GUAR?  NTEED 

LIGHTING  FIXTURES 
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1/  yon  visk  information  about  dogs 
apply  to  the  Readers'  Service 


COUNTRY   LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


The  Furniture 
Of  the  Classic 
Renaissance 


About  the  middle  of  the 
XVIII  Century  there  occurred 
simultaneously  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  a  renaissance 
of  classic  taste. 

#TT  Encouraged  by  the  lavish 
^l]  patronage  of  Royalty,  the  de- 
signers and  cabinet-makers  of  the 
time  created  an  entirely  new  style 
in  furnishment — a  style  readily 
distinguishable  from  previous 
fashions  by  the  classic  purity  of 
its  graceful  design  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  exquisite  ornament. 

#TT  Those  of  us  to-day  who  ap- 
^2  preciate  this  heritage  of  a 
noble  age  will  enjoy  infinite  satis- 
faction in  selecting  the  appoint- 
ments of  both  formal  and  infor- 
mal rooms  from  the  replicas  of 
Old  World  Cab  inetry  exhibited 
in  these  interesting  Galleries. 
And  quite  significant  is  the  fact 
that  their  cost  is  by  no  means 
prohibitive. 

tfjl  Many  specially  designed  pieces 
and  importations,  not  elsewhere 
retailed,  form  an  important  feature  of 
this  noteworthy  collection. 

tflj  Suggestions  may  be  gained  from 
interior  views,  such  as  the  Louis 
Seize  Chamber  illustrated  in  minia- 
ture above,  which  will  be  sent  gratis 
upon  request. 

Grand  Rapids  ftirniiure  Company 


INCORPORATED 


34-36 Wesi32n-£Sireet 
New\brk  City 


Suggestions  for  Christmas  Gifts 

FOR  those  who  are  looking  for  articles  that 
will  make  suitable  Christmas  gifts  for  the 
country  home  there  are  some  very  in- 
teresting new  things  in  hardware  that  will  be  more 
than  satisfactory — for  instance,  the  painted  tin 
letter  box  shown  here  that  is  intended  to  hang 
in  a  convenient  place  to  hold  outgoing  mail. 
This  dainty  and  useful  article  may  be  ordered  in 
any  color  at  #4. 

Not  less  serviceable  are  the  rough  steel  trivet 
and  solid  nickel  kettle,  pictured  here,  whose  uses 
at  the  fireside  are  apparent.    As  any  one  who  has 


experienced  it  will  tell  you,  tea  brewed  in  this 
fashion  is  far  better  than  that  made  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  trivet  costs  #5.50  while  the  kettle 
sells  at  $12. 

Apropos  of  tea,  there  are  some  fascinating  new 
tea  caddies  to  be  found;  one  of  Chinese  porcelain 
richly  decorated  with  gay  colored  flowers  and 
birds  is  very  attractive.  With  a  round  close 
fitting  cover  this  sells  for  $3.50.  Filled  with  a 
half  pound  of  fine  Chinese  tea  it  costs  $4.50. 


MAIL 


If  one  desires,  a  teakwood  stand  may  be  had  for 
this  for  $1  extra. 

Equally  useful,  if  not  so  decorative,  is  the  foot 
scraper  illustrated  here.  These  sensible  articles 
after  years  of  neglect  are  coming  again  into  gen- 
eral favor.  Considering  their  usefulness  it  is  a 
wonder,  that  they  ever  disappeared.  This  in- 
teresting iron  one  sells  for  $5.50. 

Of  hardware  there  are  a  number  of  worth-while 
things  that  will  make  acceptable  gifts,  the  fireside 
fixtures  being  particularly  good.  Among  these 
the  iron  baskets  or  containers  for  wood  are  worthy 
of  special  mention  as  they  are  not  only  handsome 
but  well  built.  The  great  variety  of  patterns  in 
which  they  may  be  had  makes  them  possible 
for  any  setting.    These  should  be  ordered  early. 


Change  your  old  Fixtures 
to  beautiful  modern  designs 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  famous 

Gaumer  Fixtures 

Distinctive,  artistic, 
unequaled  for  durability. 

Refuse  substitutes  —  gret  the 
genuine.  Look  for  this 
GuaranteeTagwhen  you  buy.' 

See  your  dealer  first — i(he  can't  supply 
you  write  usforadvice.  Address  Dept.C 

BIDDLE-  GAUMER  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


INDIVIDUALITY  IN  FURNITURE 

Your  on'ti  choice  comprises  your  set;  not  stock  selections  sold  by 
thousands.  Your  pieces  finished  to  make  a  unified  appeal  an  1 
harmonize  with  any  color  scheme.  We  manufacture  from  loir  to 
completed  object;  two  factories  in  heart  of  mahogany  market; 
one  in  North  Carolina — insuring  individuality  in  each  room. 
Write  to-day  for  our  complete  Catalogue  "D-n," 
or  call  at  Exhibition  Rooms. 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  West  47th  Street  New  York 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue— 4th  Floor 


IK 


LORD  &  TAYLOR 

Home  Furnishers 

FIFTH  AVENUE 
38th  Street  39th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Best  books  for  your  wants;  Ask  for 
selections   by  The  Readers'  Service. 


FAIRY  FUEL 


SPRINKLE  a  small  quantity  of  this  harmless  com- 
pound upon  the  open  fire  and  enjoy  the  magical 
transformation  in  the  coloring  of  the  flames — all 
the  brilliant  variations  that  make  a  fire  of  driftwood  so 
full  of  charm.  This  generous  box  of  "Fairy  Fuel"  will 
make  a  cheerful  gift  for  a  friend.  Complete  in  gift  box, 
postpaid,  60c.  Our  wondrous  gift  guide — 72  pages  illus- 
trating 1,000  Thoughtful  Gifts  comes  with  it— Book  alone 
mailed  for  6c  in  stamps.  It  will  solve  every  gift  problem. 

POHLSON'S  GIFT  SHOPS,  32  Bank  Bide..  P.wtucket.  R.  I. 
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FURNITURE 

"AN  INSPIRATIONAL  HOUR" 
AT  FLINT  &  HORNER'S 

More  inspiration  is  born  of  an  hour's 
inspection  of  our  Holiday  Exhibit  than 
would  come  from  a  week  of  tiresome 
shopping  for  Christmas  Gifts. 

Here  arc  gift  articles  to  meet  every  desire 
of  those  who  love  the  comforts  of  a  well 
furnished  home,  and  at  prices  that  appeal 
to  every  purse. 

However  small  its  cost  there  is  pride  in 
giving  that  which  is  "built  Flint  &  Horner 

?uality"  and  bearing  the  Flint  &  Horner 
rade-mark. 

ORIENTAL  AND  DOMESTIC  RUGS 
AND  DRAPERIES 


FLINT  &  HORNER  CO.,  inc. 

20-26  WEST  36th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


ID 

DREICER&C0 


FIFTH  AVr.NU..  ui  tOKTY  SIXTH 
-  NKW  YOUK  - 


Till,  DREICER  COLLECTION  OF 
ORIENTAL  PEARLS  COMPRISES 
THE  FIRST  SELECTIONS  FKOM 
TOE  MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
PEARL  NECKLACES  EXPERTLY 
MATCHED  IN  EVERY \ARIETY  OF 
GRADATION.  LOOSE  PEARLS  OF 
GREAT  RARITY  IN  ALL  SIZES 
FOR  ADDITION  TO  CENTRES- 


HRANOf  AT 


Protects  Your  Home  at 
the  One  Weak  Point 


It  is  through  the  small  open- 
ings in  and  around  the  windows 
and  doors  that  dust,  dirt  and 
cold  air  get  in  and  warm  air 
goes  out. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather 
Strip  (as  the  illustration  shows) 
seals  these  cracks  and  crevices 
— means  freedom  from  window 
troubles  for  all  time. 

Moreover,  Chamberlin  as- 
sures an  evenly  heated  home, 
regardlessof  weather  conditions, 
and  saves  20c't  to  40%  in  fuel 
cost. 

Chamberlin  is  made,  installed 
and  guaranteed  for  ten  years  by 
the  Chamberlin  Mttal  Weather 
Strip  Company. 

Jf  rite  for  a  List  of 
Your  Neighbors 

who  have  their  windows  equipped  with 
Chamherlin.  Chamherlin  is  applied 
to  windows,  doors,  casement  windows, 
transoms  and  French  windows,  in  new 
or  old  homes. 

Architects  will  always  approve  of 
Chamherlin. 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather 
Strip  Company 

Main  Office:  113  Dinan  Building 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities  oj 
the  United  States 


CH  AM  BERLIN 

M  ETAL 

WEATHER  STRIP 


GREAT  care  is  necessary  in  selecting  a  lamp  whether  it 
is  for  yourself  or  for  a  gift.    It  is  safe  to  choose  the 
simple  one  in  design  which  is  always  in  complete 
accord  with  the  surroundings  and  a  delight  to  the  last. 

Our  lamps  are  made  with  the  utmost  care  to  insure  the  most 
artistic  touches  and  untiring  effects,  which  should  gWe  entire 
satisfaction  to  our  patrons. 

Inspection  cordially  invited 

YAMANAKA  &  COMPANY 

254  Fiftk  Ave.,  Netf  York 


LONDON 


KIOTO 


OSAKA 


BOSTON 


lOO 


The  Readers'  Service  is  prepared  to 
advise  parents  in  regard  to  schools 


COUNTRY   LIFE   IN  AMERICA 


November.    i  n  i  6 


(hoteUrESORT'&'TRAV  EL*  DEPARTMENT 

APPEARING    MONTHLY    IN    T  EN     PAMOU9  MAGAZINES 

Century-Country  Life  in  /America  -  tyaryb  ocl  y  's-^r  i  e  I  a  a  Stream 
Red  BopK-Rey^ew  of 


FOR 


Harpe 

Reviews-Scri  ton  e'r's  -Ttie  Canadian-World's  Wo 

RELIABLE  7>J  FORM  ATION  IN  TRAVEL  PUANN  I  N  G(  WRITE  TO  THESE_  ADVERTISE 
OR    TO    THE     w  W  E.R.E.- TO  "GO 


TRAVEL.    CL-UB-a    BEACON     STREET-BOSTON.  MA56, 


r's 
rk. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  AMERICA 

 AT  PLAY  

MAGNITUDE  AND  CHEERFULNESS  a 

D.S.WHITE.Prest.  J.W.MOTT.Mqr.  1 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 

UNIQUE  FEATURES: 

The  vast  Marble  Exchanqe- 
flanked  with  Flowers  and 
Sheltered  Anqles.the  Forecourt, 
Fountain  of  Fate.CloisterOarden, 
Restaurant,  Submarine  Grill, 
Rose  Hall,  Library  Tower, 
Belvedere  and  Three 
Decks  looking  on  the 
Boardwalk  and 
the  Ocean. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  N.  Y. 


If  Coming  To  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


New  York 
Seloct.  homelike,  economical.  Suite 
>»f  parlor,  bedrr*om,  private  bath  for 
two  persons,  $2.00  daily  per  suite. 
Write  fnrBr>oklct  H..with  map  of  city. 


BOSTON  MASS. 


HHTFI  BOYLSTOMST.  J&J 

Ill/I  LL  GPP.  PUBLIC  GARDEN  IJH  \ 

THORNDIKE 

one  of  mmnv>immy-sfm0a/rM/MMv 

Especially  suited  to  the  Requirements  of  ^ 
^jja. „.  TOURISTS  on  account  of  its  Pleas-  { 
^•iitt^ant  location  and  Accessibility  \tt 
jpy  '-Ttrf  trom  Every  Point.-  tint leld  Damon.Prop.^ '4 


SEATTLE  WASH. 


HOTEL  BUTLER  %?™> 

Cafe  without  peer.  Center  of  tilings.  Taxi  fare  2oc. 
Rooms$1.00up;  with  bath  $2  CO  up.  HomeGumfoi  ts 
to  the  traveler.     A.  CHESHIHK  MITCHELL.  Mgr. 


Forms  for  December  close  Nov.  1st. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  N.  J. 


PoIati  H-ill  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 
U41CU  nail.  Hotel  and  Sanatorium. 
New  stone,  brick  <fe  steel  building.  Always 
open,  always  ready,  always  busy.  Table 
and  attendance  unsurpassed. 


TRAVEL 


SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RY.  , 

Solid  steel  trains  via  shortest  route  through 
Washington,  Richmond  and  the  noted 

CAROLINA  '  RESORTS 

"Southern  Pines-Pinehurst-Carnden'^ 

Columbia  and  Savannah  to  the  famous 

FLORIDA  RESORTS 

St.  Petersburg.  Bcllcair.  Tampa.  Sarasota. 
Bradentown,  St.  Augus'.ine.  Ormond,  Day- 
tona,  Rocklcdge,  Palm  Beach,  Miami. 

CUBA  AND  NASSAU 

Resort  Booklets  and  schedules  for  the  ask- 
;  at  our  oflices  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,   Washington,   Buffalo.     W.  E. 
DiSKLYN,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  1184  Broadway,  N.Y.  fi 


WHEKE-TO-liO  is  the  highest  class,  most 
effective  directory  in  the  world  of  publi- 
city. Seen  in  10  best  magazines  monthly. 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


P 


ARK  HOTEL"- 

Health  a  Pleasure  Resort  with' 


I  the  famous  Mineral  Baths 
t  the  relief  of  Rheumatism 
The  Fall  Months  are  beau 
tifui-a  delightfu 
time  for  taking  the 
treatment-Hotel  a 
Baths  under  one 
roof.-Openail  year,  'eomlr^ 


Robertson-Blackman  Sanitarium 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Not  a  hospital.  Complete 
water  treatment,  Dietetics,  Milk  and 
Rest  Cure,  Medication,  Osteopathy, 
Disorders  of  Nutrition  and  Elimina- 
tion. Cheerful,  homelike  surroundings. 
Excellent  climate.  Cuisine  the  best. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and  rates. 


T  ocPnnnoc  Pasadena, Cal.  ASa 
L.<t;> EULllldS  rium £or  chronic dise 


anita- 
iseases. 

Homelike  surroundings.  Individual  medi- 
cal supervision  (dietary,  treatment,  and 
exercise  closely  supervised);  complete 
electrical  and  hydrotherapy  departments. 
No  tuberculosis  or  insanity  taken. 


Weymouth  Heights       HIGHLAND  PINES  INN    Southern  Fines,  N.  C 

Home  of  winter  golf.  Tennis.  Turkey  and  Quail  shooting.  700  ft.  elevation.  Just  right  climate.  No  snow.  Pure  spring  water. 
Best  of  everything.  Cottages.   Bungalows.  Orchestra.  Write  CREAMER  &  TURNER,  Lessees  and  Managers,  for  booklet 


°!Vrite  for  ^Beautifully-  Illustrated:  ^Booklet 

THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  BOX.  lQg>,  BATTLE  CREEK.MICH, 


Cake  Pans — In  a  wide  variety  of  shapes  and 
sizes.  Of  the  types  illustrated  here  the  flat  sheets 
run  from  $1.00  to  $1.12  and  the  nest  of  nine 
cutters  for  various  sized  cakes  are  $1.75 


Bathroom  Fixtures — Nickel  brackets  with 
glass  shelf  and  bar.  Shelves  run  from  iS  to  a 
inches  long  and  range  in  price  from  $2.50  to 
$3.50.  Other  styles  up  to  $5  25.  The  bars,  from 
18  to  42  inches  long,  are  from  $2.25  to  $3.75 


Hot  Water  Plate — For  keeping  food  warm 
after  it  reaches  the  table,  nursery  or  sickroom. 
Royal  Worcester  China  plate,  ioj  inches  in 
diameter  mounted  in  brass,  nickel  Dlated,  $4.50 


17  VERY  salesman  at  Lewis 
&  Conger's  is  a  merchant. 
He  has  been  here  long  enough 
to  know  the  whole  store.  He 
goes  with  his  customers  from 
floor  to  floor,  from  counter  to 
counter.  He  is  familiar  with 
household  requirements  in  hun- 
dreds of  homes.  Isn't  it  nat- 
ural that  he  should  give  a  high 
type  of  courteous,  intelligent, 
thoughtful  service? 

A/ay  we  send  you  a  copy  of 
"A  Qlimpse  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Things  at  Lewis  (5 
Conger's"  with  our  compli- 
ments ? 

JwlS&^fJNGEIl 

Forty-fifth  St.  &  Sixth  Ave. 
New  York 


(Continued from  page  87) 

Amono  other  interesting  "finds"  Mr.  Meyer 
reports  the  discovery  of  real  wild  peaches  (./  - 
dalus  Persica),  occurring  in  loose  cliffs  in  southern 
Shansi  :ind  also  in  the  mountains  of  Slnnsi, 
Kansu,  and  the  Tibetan  borderland.  This  fact 
might  prove  that  the  peach  \  >.  si'oly  came  from 
China  originally,  and  was  carried  westward  by 
caravans  to  Persia  and  Asia  Minor. 

MARSH  VEGETABLES  AND  OTHERS 

Among  the  aquatic  plants  that  have  been 
brought  from  China  are  the  water  chestnuts, 
water  nuts,  water  bamboo,  and  a  number  of 
aquatic  bulbs.  Our  utilization  of  the  Chinaman's 
experience  in  using  swamp  lands  for  raising  food 
crops  will  depend  largely  on  the  American 
farmer's  willingness  to  grow  crops  which  call  for 
cultivation  in  water  often  waist-deep. 


Branch  of  a  semi-double  yellow  rose  (Rosa  xanthina)  growing 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  from  material  sent  in  by  Mr.  Meyer.  It 
shows  promise  of  becoming  valuable  as  a  factor  in  hybridization 
experiments.  It  is  hoped  that  entirely  new  strains  of  hardy 
yellow  garden  roses  will  be  developed  by  utilizing  this  rose  as  a 
parent 


Flowering  branch  of  single  yellow  rose  grown  from  seeds  ob- 
tained in  China  by  Mr.  Meyer.  The  young  tips  of  the  branches 
are  a  delicate  wine  color 

The  kauba,  sometimes  called  wild  rice  or  water 
bamboo,  now  to  be  made  the  subject  of  experi- 
ment here,  is  a  vegetable  which  stands  somewhere 
between  grass  and  asparagus  in  flavor.  The 
swollen  stalks  of  the  plant  are  eaten  much  like 
our  asparagus.  The  ordinary  bamboo,  contrary 
to  the  prevailing  notion,  is  not  an  aquatic  plant, 
and  for  successful  cultivation  calls  for  fertile  and 
well  drained  soil. 

(Continued  on  page  108) 
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KBK  YtaiC  3JW 


Founders .  Importers  .  Designers  and 
Makers  of  Lighting  Fixtures . Grills. 
Andirons  and  Fire  Place  Fittings  .v 
Clocks.  Desk  .Tabic  and  Mantle  Ornaments 
Exclusive  Gifts  for  All  Occasions 
Wc  Court  Inquiry  and.  Invite  Correspondence 


The  Most 
Vividly  American  Book 
of  Our  Generation" 


"LIFE"  says: 

"'We'  is  about  pretty  much  everything  under 
the  sun.  But  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  it  is 
about  you  and  me,  singly,  jointly,  and  multi- 
tudinously;  and  about  our  reactions  and  rela- 
tions to  war  and  peace — seven  hundred  and 
eleven  pages  of  cool-headed  understanding  and 
warm-blooded  faith  in  regard  to  human  nature. 
It  is  a  book  that  no  single  human  being  (except 
Gerald  Stanley  Lee)  can  possibly  agree  with 
entire.  But  it  is  also  a  book,  every  sentence 
and  statement  of  which  thousands  of  human 
beings  will  agree  with — often  with  fervor  and 
a  passionate  thankfulness  that  someone  has 
had  the  insight  and  the  courage  to  express 
them  to  themselves.  I  venture  to  pronounce 
it,  myself,  the  most  vividly  American  book  of 
our  generation."- — J.  B.  Kerfoot. 


Wc 


By  GERALD 
STANLEY  LEE 

Author  of  CROWDS 
Net  $1.50    At  all  Bookstores 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.        Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


The  Lord  &  Taylor 
Book  Shop 

CONDUCTED  BY  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-Eighth  Street,  New  York 

Take  pleasure  in  announcing  a  series  of 

Literary  Lectures 


BY 


MR.  J.  B.  KERFOOT 

Literary  Critic  of  "Life" 

MR.  JOHN  BARRETT  KERFOOT,  well  known 
as  the  literary  critic  of  Life,  and  one  who  has 
made  reading  his  particular  hobby  for  many  years,  will 
give  a  series  of  informal  literary  talks,  in  Chickering 
Hall  (seventh  floor  of  the  l  ord  &  Taylor  Store)  on 
1  uesday  afternoons  at  three  o'clock  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1916-17,  except  during  December. 

Three  or  four  of  the  new  books  which  deserve  more 
than  passing  mention  will  be  discussed  at  each  lecture, 
not  from  a  severely  technical  standpoint  but  considering 
them  in  relation  to  current  events  and  broad  move- 
ments of  thought. 

Owing  to  the  limited  seating  capacity  of  Chickering 
Hall,  admission  to  Air.  Kerfoot's  lectures  will  be  by 
ticket  only.  This  rule  will  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  gratis  from  the  Lord  &  Taylor  Book 
Shop  either  by  letter,  or  upon  personal  application. 
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TABLE  DELICACIES 


The  Mahdah  Menus 


ANN  REMSEN 


All  good  stores 
L\  sell  Maillard's 


RENOWNED  for  its  delicious 
flavor,  its  perfect  purity,  its 
solubility,  its  nutritious  qualities, 
and  specially  for  its  ECONOMY 


The  standard  of  quality 


VANCE  THOMPSON,  in  the  preface  of 
that  little  book  of  menus,  deplores  the 
tragedy  of  fat.  He  says:  "The  fate 
of  nations  depends  upon  how  they  are  fed. 
This  historic  remark  was  made  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  by  that  meditative 
Frenchman,  Brillat-Savarin.  He  had  seen 
the  mighty  French  empire  fall  to  pieces  in  the 
hands  of  a  fat  Napoleon.  He  had  foretold 
the  sad  event  as  he  watched  the  young  hero 
take  on  paunch  and  jowls,  and  join  the  gro- 
tesque band  of  the  gastrophori.  No  one  heeded 
him."  Mankind  went  on  being  fat  until  fashion 
made  excessive  fat  a  social  crime,  and  the  long 
graceful,  slender  lines  became  a  fetish  irt  the 
lives  of  both  men  and  women. 

To-day,  the  reducing  process  is  all  too 
strenuous  and  much  overdone.  Women  have 
made  themselves,  in  many  instances,  so  thin 
as  to  remind  one  of  the  old  story  which  was 
told  of  Madame  Bernhardt:  "An  empty  cab 
drew  up  and  the  divine  Sara  got  out." 

With  this  clever  little  book  of  menus 
scientifically  worked  out,  we  get  many  good 
things  to  eat,  and  enough,  but  food  with 
fat-making  qualities  has  been  entirely  omit- 
ted. 

News  of  the  salutary  effect  of  these  menus 
for  reducing  that  too  solid  flesh  has  been  sent 
broadcast.  One  of  the  large  hotels  has  made 
the  innovation  of  subtly  adding  a  Mahdah 
menu  to  the  delicious  selection  for  the  evening 


BONELESS 

SALT  MACKEREL 

From  the  Net  to  the 

Table  Direct 


Tender,  delicate  strips  of  mack- 
erel meat,  free  from  the  smallest 
bone.  An  appetizing  sea  dainty, 
full  of  the  rich,  tempting  flavor  of 
newly-caught,  fat,  fall  mackerel. 
An  extremely  choice  packing  of 
those  justly  famous  breakfast  fish. 

Delicious 
Crown  Sea  Foods 

sent  direct  from  the  ocean  to  your  home, 
reaching  your  table  filled  with  all  their  sea 
goodness. 

Tender  steak  Salt  Cod,  thick  and  very 
white  without  bones.  Fresh  Lobster  and 
Crab  Meat,  Shrimp,  Salmon.  Clain  Chowder 
in  tins  and  many  other  tasty  packings  pre- 
pared the  day  they  are  taken  from  the  ocean. 
To  enjoy  the  goodness  of  sea  food  at  its  best, 
try  Crown  Sea  Foods.  Send  for  our  new  fall 
price  list.    We  prepay  express  charges. 

CROWN  PACKING  CO. 

Dock  8,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Established  28  years 


ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

Made  from  Cream  of  Tartar 
Absolutely  Pure 
No  Alum  No  Phosphate 


POMPEIAN  OLIVE  OIL 

ALWAYS  FRESH 


OLD  Olive  Oil  tastes  "oily."  Fresh 
olive  oil  tastes  "fruity"  and  makes 
a  world  of  difference  in  the  salad. 
Insist  on  POMPEIAN  and  you  will 
get  strictly  fresh  olive  oil. 


FULL  MEASURE  TINS 
Y2  Pint— Pint— Quart— H  Gallon 


ML 


THE  STANDARD  IMPORTED  OLIVE  OIL 


The   Aristocratic  Delicacy 

the  dish  of  Kings,  Clubmen  and  Fifth  Avenue  Folk.  Ready- 
to  heat  and  serve  in  patties  on  toast  etc.,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Creamed  Chicken 

a  la  king 

Only  25c  and  50c  at  best  grocers.  Sent  direct  at  $1 .45  or  $2.85 
half  dozen  respective  sizes.    Express  prepaid  if  you  mention 
your  best  grocer's  name.    Booklet,  "How  and  When,"  sent 
free  if  you  mention  your  best  grocer 

PURITY  CROSS.  Inc.,  Route  2  C.  L.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


After  Shopping 

^-^or  any  fatigue  ^ 

Iqdaways 
Tea 

MOST  DELICIOUS  AND  REFRESHING 


Every  Woman  Should  Have 

The  New  Housekeeping 
By  CHRISTINE  FREDERICK 

Every  Woman  should  read  this  book  and  put  into  practice  its  ideas  of  broader 
and  less  drudgifying  home-making.  Every  man  should  read  this  book  and  buy 
it  for  some  woman.  It  contains  what  Editor  Bok  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  says  is  the  "best  solution  of  the  servant  problem  ever  offered." 
Mrs.  Frederick  is  a  housewife  and  mother,  Consulting  Household  Editor  of 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  the  National  Secretary  of  the  Associated 
Clubs  of  Domestic  Science.    Illustrated.    Net  $1.25. 

Garden  City         Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  New  York 


FURTHER  information  about 
the  products  mentioned  in  this 
article  will  be  sent  upon  request, 
address  Miss  Ann  Remsen,  care  of 
Country  Life  in  America,  n  W. 
32nd  St.,N.  Y. 
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I  hi  Hnulttt'  Sfrvlti  will  tht 
Inliitmiilinn    tint  nulnmnlillrt 


Cah  h 

Bttti. 


In   id,     S  III*  ' 

( lauKflowei 


\  m. ii- 
Mlad. 

jtllv 


r»p*«t  VN'r  can  «hu»  tat  «nd  grow  thin  by 
,  ninn  the  mkIu  V. » ■»* I  «'l  food 

\li  I  l>«>in|'M>n  iaya:  "I  hru-  n  no  nrrd  of 
■Mrving  to  k«  t  one'*  wriuhi  down  to  the  |>rnp«-i 
•tand.itd  ol  hvjiit\  .mil  efficiency.  One  m.iv 
dine,  and  dine  well  it  one  will  hut  dine  wisely. 

I  In  list  of  thing*  one  m.i\  eat  i*  much 
longri  than  •h«"  •"'  huhh  n  thuin*  I  hose  \\ln> 
xrlrct  the  |'l.tini»t  «>t  the  menus  will  reduce  tin 
quicktat."  In  the  following  menus  which  .m- 
unh  i  few  of  the  m.m\  cixen.  tempting  ilmners 
I  will  he  round. 

THR  MA II DAM  MttNUS 

Qanu    Fiah    Rout  turkey,  cranberry  sauce. 
I  Puree  of  cauliflower.    Sliced  tongue  .mil  tomato 
sal.ul.  Kriut. 

Hoiltd  h.nldock. 

I  grette.    Riust  \  e.il 
Stewed  apple. 

I  ish    Hashed  turkey  with  mushrooms, 
table  salad.    Stewed  limt 

Btnited  mushrooms,    (.'old  game.  Meat 
with  bordr boiled  eggs.    Cooked  fruit. 

If  we  pick  out  the  simplest  menus  .mil  exercise 
stick-at-it-iseness,  the  trdiutinn  will  n.itut.ilK 
be  more  rapid.  I  he  following  are  a  few  of  the 
more  eflev  ti\  e  menus: 

Stuffed  eegs  with  hot  tomato  s.iucc 
Cold  mutton,  aspic  jelly 
If  nit 

Clear  coffee 

Cold  giHise 
Chicory  salad 
Grape  fruit 

Sweetbreads 
Stuffed  olives 
Cold  meat 
Stewed  pears 

VEAL  KLOPPS 
Two  cups  of  finely  minced,  cooLed  veal. 
Juict  of  one  small  onion;  salt  and  paprika. 
A  little  grated  lemon  rind. 
The  unbeaten  whites  of  three  eggs. 

Add  the  onion  juice,  seasoning,  and  lemon  rind 
to  the  veal  and  form  a  paste  of  the  seasoned  meat 
with  the  whites  of  the  eges.  Shape  into  .small 
balls  and  drop  a  few  at  a  time  into  boiling  salted 
water.  Cook  five  minutes  and  serve  plain  or 
with  tomato  sauce. 

Barsch  (Duck,  Polish  style) 
Cover  a  duck,  well  seasoned,  with  equal  parts 
nf  add  water  and  beet  juice.  Bring  to  a  boil 
nd  skim.  Add  one  pound  and  a  half  of  the 
round  of  beet,  two  large  Spanish  onions,  two 
eeks,  a  bunch  of  celery,  and  half  a  do/en  cloves. 
L  over  and  cook  very  slowly.  When  the  meat 
is  done,  strain  off  the  bouillon,  cool,  remove  all 
fat,  and  clarity  with  the  whites  of  eggs.  Carve 
the  duck  as  for  serving,  place  the  slices  of  beef  cut 
thin  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  dish,  with 
llta Bale  rows  of  beets  (w  hich  furnished  the  beet 
ivater).  Thicken  the  gravy  with  the  beaten 
P.  oiks  of  eggs  by  setting  in  a  pan  of  hot  w  ater  and 
tirring  as  for  custard.  To  this  sauce  add  some 
.-ooked  mushrooms.  Pour  over  the  meat  and 
serve.  1  his  sauce,  made  with  yolk  of  eggs, 
-hould  not  be  eaten  until  the  diet  has  been  relaxed, 
is  eggs  are  recommended  only  in  moderation, 
3ut  for  special  occasions  it  may  be  indulged  in. 

ARTICHOKE  SAUCE  VINAIGRETTE 

Boil  the  artichokes  until  tender  and  serve  with 
aiet  dressing,  which  is  in  reality  a  sauce  vinai- 
rette. 

THE  DIET  DRESSING 

Two  tablespoonfuls  vinegar. 

One  quarter  teaspoonful  mustard  (dry). 

A  pinch  of  salt  and  paprika. 

One  teaspoonful  of  chives  chopped  fine. 

One  teaspoonful  tomato  catsup  or,  if  preferred, 
walnut  or  Worcestershire  sauce. 

Rub  the  salad  bowl  with  an  onion  or  with 
garlic,  mix  the  salt,  paprika,  and  mustard  to- 
other. Add  the  vinegar,  catsup,  and  chives, 
ind  pour  over  the  salad.  A  finely  chopped  hard- 
boiled  egg  may  be  used  from  time  to  time. 

RUSSIAN  SALAD 

Chop  any  kind  of  cold  cooked  meat  (chicken  is 
)est)  with  equal  parts  of  cold  cooked  fish.  To 
his  add  cold  boiled  carrots,  green  beans,  beets, 
mions,  or  any  favorite  vegetable.  Mix  two 
1  ard-boiled  ?Sgs  ar>d  a  little  celery  hashed  very 
me  in  the  diet  dressing  and  serve  cold. 


1 


GmHntniat 
'Pattern 


Underlying  the  beauty  lluil  excites 

admiration  is  me  known  quulitu  and 
value  rhnl  make  1847  Rogers  Bros 
Silve.rwiirc  a  prized  possession. 

The  unqualified  guarantee  behind 
lliis  famous  silverplnbe  is  mode 
possible  hi|  flu-  U-.sl  of  more  than 
65  ueare  actual  service. 

Sold  \nj  lending  dealers  «-veri(ivhfri. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  Y  14" 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO.  MKRIDKN.  CONN 

Successor  to  Mrriden  Britannia  <  • 


SILVERWARE 


NEW  ENGLAND  HILLS 


"TRAVEL  BY  MOTOR 

Wr^JM       A  Vacation  Trip 

"BEAUTIFUL  LANDSCAPES 

'One  of  the  Best  Mystery  Stories 

"ONE  OF  THE  BEST  LOVE  STORIES 

"Of  the  Year" 

|]T  "Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  this  is  a  humdrum  record  of 
^  travel  by  motor,  a  mere  log  of  a  vacation  trip.  There  are, 
of  course,  pictures  of  beautiful  landscapes,  rippling  brooks' 
and  tumbling  torrents.  But  more  than  that,  you  will  find 
"THE  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  DISCOVERS  AMERICA  " 
by  C.  N.  AND  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON,  is  one  of  the  best 
mystery  stories,  one  of  the  best  love  stories  of  the  year." 

— Xetc  York  Evening  Mail. 
Many  full  page  illustrations  like  these  above 


NEAR  THE  HUDSON 


Net,  S1.50 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 
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TO  A  woman  the  joy  of  skating  to-day 
has  been  made  keen  through  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  longer  the  weary  march 
to  the  far-away  pond — and  then  the  skating 
togs  are  so  bewitchingly  becoming.  It  is  only 
natural  to  suppose,  if  she  is  conspicuously  good 
looking,  that  being  perfectly  turned  out  she  must 
sk.it e  as  perfectly  or  be  content  to  join  the 
gallery  lining  the  banks  of  the  skating  lake,  or 
remain  seated  at  a  favored  table  by  the  rink  side. 
This  seems  rather  like  a  wall  flower  at  a  dance — ■ 
so  all  the  women  who  skate  at  all  skate  well, 
and — more  to  the  purpose — look  well. 

Skating  suits  this  season  are  warm,  yet  light 
in  weight,  and  the  gayest  of  the  gay  in  coloring, 
making  a  club  party  or  an  hour  on  the  indoor 
rink  an  effective  and  brilliant  picture. 

One  of  the  smartest  models  is  in  a  JofFre  blue 
wool  jersey,  with  full  skirt,  the  coat  long  with 
straight  lines,  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  marten. 
A  scarf  in  fine-woven  net  with  narrow  bands  of 
the  fur,  a  close-fitting  toque  of  the  marten, 
tan  stockings  and  heavy-soled,  low-heeled  tan 
boots  laced  very  high,  complete  this  efFective 
costume.  The  skates  are  screwed  firmly  to  the 
boots  and  give  a  security  that  the  straps  of  past 
times  lacked,  besides  making  the  foot  appear 
well  shod  and  graceful. 

Another  stunning  suit  is  in  a  Chenal  smocked 
model  in  golden  silk  tricotine,  a  new  form  of 
jersey — ::ilk  with  a  wool  back  which  gives  added 
warmth.  The  skirt  is  plain  and  wide  enough 
for  freedom  in  skating.  The  tunic  coat,  which 
slips  on  over  the  head,  is  trimmed  with  straight 
wide  bands  of  Hudson  seal  on  the  front  and 
back,  with  a  godet  showing  on  each  side  of  the 
coat,  making  a  break  in  -  bands  of  fur.  This 
m;>del  is  charming  for  indoor  skating.  A  chic 
little  hat  in  Hudson  seal  has  a  small  wing  on  the 
right  side  in  the  same  golden  color  of  the  silk 
tricotin. 


LIMDSAY  GLEN 

Of  Country)  Life  in  America  Advertis- 
ing Department's  Service  Bureau  vJill  be 
glad  to  furnish  further  information  or 
purchase  an>)  of  the  articles  mentioned. 

Address  11  West  32nd  St.,  Netf  York 


o  o 


A  St.  Moritz  model  in  a  belted  sweater  coat,  done  in  soft  fine 
woo!  in  pink  and  green.    White  angora  collar  and  cuffs 


THE  ST.  MORITZ  SWEATER 


Suit  of  gold  colored  smocked  silk  jersey  in  "slip-on"  model.  The  coat  is 
alone  shown  in  the  picture,  trimmed  with  bands  and  collar  of  Hudson 
seal.   Sealskin  toque  with  tiny  wings  of  gold  tops  this  stunning  skat- 
ing costume. 


A  sweater,  which  is  new  here 
this  season,  is  one  made  famous 
by  the  lovely  Duchess  of  West- 
minster at  St.  Moritz,  where, 
even  in  war  time,  skating  is  so 
fashionable.  This  sweater  is 
in  soft  wool  in  an  open  weave. 
I  he  coat  is  long,  with  the  belt 
broad  and  straight,  fastened 
with  two  buttons  and  button- 
holes. Two  buttons  on  either 
side  hold  the  belt  in  place. 
The  collar  is  in  the  long  Angora 
wool.  1  he  sweater  conies  in 
green  with  collars  and  cuffs  of 
the  white  Angora,  and  in  a  rose 
pink  in  the  same  model.  The 
sweaters  are  warm  and  most 
attractive,  worn  with  colored 
skirts  and  having  scarf  and  tarn 
to  match  the  sweater  in  color. 
The  stockings  should  match 
the  skirt  in  tone.  The  new 
skating  boots  are  of  calfskin, 
on  a  narrow  last,  making  the 
foot  look  trim  and  small,  yet 
allowing  perfect  freedom. 
The  boot  is  laced  quite  high. 
The  vamp  is  trimmed  with 
bands  of  cut  leather,  and  the 
heel  is  very  low,  allowing  the 
skate  to  be  firmly  screwed  on. 


These  calfskin  boots  are  not  only  smart  but 
most   durable    for   all   sports  and  for  hiking. 

The  man  who  considers  an  hour  or  two  on 
the  links  imperative  for  his  well  being — which 
means  health  and  his  figure — will  substitute 
skating  for  golf  this  winter.  The  week-end  at 
the  country  clubs  will  be  gay  with  skating 
parties.  Until  open  air  rinks  and  skating  clubs 
in  town  were  instituted,  the  sport  was  for  the 
few,  for  only  the  young  and  enthusiastic  braved 
fatigue  and  great  distances  in  the  biting  cold 
for  the  pleasure.  To-day,  the  open  air  rinks 
not  many  rods  from  the  club  house  will  tempt 
many  a  man  to  join  in  the  exhilarating  sport. 
And  these  have  changed  the  manner  of  his 
apparel.  He  must  be  well  set  up  and  correctly 
dressed  as  he  is  in  evidence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
inevitable  gallery  which  watches  the  sport  from 
the  banks. 

Suits  in  a  soft  wool  tweed  are  most  satisfactory. 
The  coat,  in  a  Norfolk  jacket  model,  is  quite 
long  in  the  skirt  and  has  the  spreading  plait 
in  the  back  to  give  the  shoulders  full  play. 
The  breeches  are  short  and  rather  full  at  the  knee, 
for  entire  freedom  of  action.  These  suits  come 
in  a  variety  of  mixtures,  wood  browns,  tans, 
and  greens. 

Caps  of  the  same  mixture  are  worn  with  these 
suits.  Fancy  knitted  wool  waistcoats  are  much 
worn,  and  these  are  seen  in  various  colors,  with 
borders  and  wristbands  in  some  contrasting 
color.  An  efFective  waistcoat  was  in  wood 
brown  and  had  a  small  figure  in  dull  red  woven 
in  the  wool.  The  border  and  wristband  were 
in  the  plain  knitted  material  in  the  same  dull  red 
as  the  little  figure.  These  waistcoats  come  also 
in  a  brown  and  green  mixture,  green  and  red, 
and  a  striking  one  in  dark  green  with  purple 
bands. 

Sweaters  in  a  new  design  this  year,  or  a  return 
to  an  old  model,  are  made  to  slip  over  the  head. 
They  have  rolling  collars  and  woven  wristbands 


Suit  for  skating  in  Joffre  blue  wool  jersey,  collar  and  cuffs  of  mdle  skin,  the  coatj 
in  the  long  lines  new  and  effective.    Small  toque  of  moleskin  with  Jolfre  wool.( 
jersey  crown  and  snoud  of  the  same  material. 


Nll  \  I  MM  K,      I    J  I  f> 
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tfrankUn  Stmon  &  Co. 

l  iuli  Avenue,  37th  and  30th  SU.,  New  York 
I'AKIS,  i  Itur  Muriel  LONDON,  19  liwte CiMBOri 


Correct  Ready- to- Wear 

Riding  Habits,  Sport  Suits 

and  Accessories 

Women's  Sizes,  t,:  to  44    Misses,  14  to  20  years 


No  i<^i  Women'*  and  Miate*'  Sport  Suit,  of  heavy  weight 
Wool  li  hu,  in  brown,  green,  hiiricundy  or  heather  mixtures; 
thin -.|u.ii  tcr  length  belted  coat,  stitched  pockets,  shirred  back 
ikirt,  inset  pKBMl  Special 

N"   1    ;     Wom»ii'i  and  Minei'  f'o«l  and  Breeche*  Habit, 

11I  ()\|nr>l  or  ilark  green  melton;  satin  lined  coat,  rubber  faced; 
brccchci  with  chamoii  seat,  buckskin  reinforced.  Special 

No   1   1     Velour    Sport    Hat,    in    brown,   gJWn  t>r  blaek. 

No.  ich  Velour  Tricorne  Riding  Hat,  in  grcan,  brown  or 
black 

No   101  Sport  Shoe*  Of  KM  or  black  Russia  Calfskin 

No.  I  cm  Puttee*  of  tan  or  black  Russia  Calfskin 


Prompt  Delivery  Free,  Anywkttt  in  the  United  Slates 


5 


J  Lave  often  wondered  why 
your  car  looks  so  attractive^ 
ly  different.  It  has  suck 
smart  style  —  sucli  an  air  of 
exclusiveness.  That's  because 
it  is  upholstered  with  Duratex. 
Duratex  is  the  nations 
smartest  dress  for  motor  cars. 
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MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

Everything  for  Men's  and  Boys' Wear  inTown  and  Country 
Sporting  and  Automobile  Garments  a  specialty 
English  Hats;  Haberdashery;  Boots;  Shoes 
For  Week  End  Visits  or  Football  Games  by  Motor  or  Train 
Ulsters,  Fur  and  Fur-lined  Coats  and  Jackets 
Shetland  Sweaters,  Vests,  Mufflers  and  Gloves 
Luncheon  Baskets,  Thermos  Cases 
Fur  and  Wool  Robes,  Shawls  and  Mauds 
Trunks,  Bags  and  Travelling  Kits 

We  respectfully  invite  an  examination  of 
Styles,  Materials  and  Prices  in  our  Liveries 

A  Copy  of  our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 
Containing  more  than  One  Hundred  Photographic  Plates 
mill  be  mailed  to  anyone  mentioning 
COUNTRY  LIFE  IS  AMERICA 


BOSTON  BRANCH 
1 49  Tre mont  Street 


NEWPO  RT  BRANCH 

220  Bellevue  Avenue 
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//  you  wish  information  about  dogs 
apply  to  the  Readers'  Service 


COUNTRY   LIFE   IN  AMERICA 


November,  1916 


New  Styles 
at 


UNUSUALLY  attractive  models  and  values 
in  Wraps,  Coats,  Costumes  and  Frocks, 
Tailored   Suits,  Sport  Clothes,  Tailored 
Skirts  and  Hats. 

STREET  SUITS,  trimmed  with  fur,  of  modish  and  ser- 
viceable fabrics  in  a  great  variety  of  designs.  Models 
with  snap  and  style  for  the  misses  and  a  great  number 
more  conservatively  fashioned  for  those  who  prefer  them. 
Prices  from  $42.50  to  $185.00 

SPORT  SUITS  of  Jersey  and  Novelty  Woolens— Tor  the 
golf  links  or  the  motor,  and  for  walking  you  will  find 
among  this  remarkable  selection  very  pleasing  models, 
chic  and  attractive,  at  prices  ranging  from 
$29.50  to  $55.00 

DRESSES  OF  SERGE  AND  JERSEY  MATERIALS  in 
practical  styles  for  all-round  service.  All  with  little 
individual  touches  that  will  appeal. 

Prices  from  $16.75  to  #39-5° 

COATS  AND  WRAPS  for  UTILITY  and  DRESS  WEAR 
— The  latest  offerings  in  costume  design  and  fabrics  for 
all  occasions.  Numerous  models  from  which  to  choose  at 
prices  from 

$26.75  to  $95 -oo 

EVENING  GOWNS  AND  PARTY  DRESSES,  in  the 
dominating  shades  and  materials  in  accord  with  the 
latest  dictates  of  fashion.    Many  exquisitely  trimmed. 
$26.50  to  $165.00 

BLOUSES — A  broad  selection  of  blouses  in  the  newest 
blouse  materials.  Models  simple  or  elaborate,  all  in  the 
correct  fashion  of  the  season. 

Prices  as  low  as  $4.75  to  $25.00 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue  "W omen's  and  Children  s  Wear" 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  &  33d  Sts. 
New  York 


Ret.  Trade  Mark 


in  place  of  the  usual  cuff,  and  are  worn  with  a  neck  scarf  to  match  the 
sweater  in  color.  They  come  in  brown,  gray,  green,  and  four  shades  of 
tan. 

Irving  Brokaw,  one  of  the  best  known  experts  in  ice  skating,  is  also 
the  most  correctly  turned  out  for  the  sport.  He  usually  wears  the  Scotch 
tweed  suits  in  the  mixed  grays,  a  gray  sweater  and  scarf,  and  a  close  fitting 
knitted  or  woven  cap  with  the  rolling  brim,  which  may  be  pulled  down  to 
protect  the  ears  if  desired,  wool  stockings  in  a  very  dark  mixed  gray, 
and  well  polished  boots  in  stout  calfskin. 

For  men  who  get  easily  chilled  even  in  exercising,  there  is  a  reefer  top- 
coat. It  is  very  short,  and  lined  with  red  flannel.  A  cap,  with  a  visor 
and  a  band  to  pull  down  over  the  ears,  come  in  the  same  material. 

A  chamois  leather  under-waistcoat  is  serviceable.  It  also  is  lined  with 
red  flannel  to  protect  the  chest.  Fibre  waistcoats  are  an  innovation  for 
all  winter  sports  and  are  worn  under  the  mackinaw  for  skeeing  and  snow- 
shoeing,  sports  which  many  men  run  up  to  camp  on  the  Canadian  border 
to  enjoy. 


Skating  outfit  for  men  in  the  new  plaid  material  coat  in  semi-fitting  lines,  cap  to  match.  Black 
leather  boots  and  soft  wool  stockings  with  cuffs. 


For  many  years  we  have  been 
supplying  Christmas  greens  to 
"Country  Life 's ' 9  critical  trade 


THIS  ADVER- 
TISEMENT 
WILL  NOT 
RE  -  APPEAR 
IN  THE  DE- 
C  E  M  B  E  R 
ISSUE. 


A  Beautiful  Box  of 
Christmas  Greens 

Such  as  you  require  for  your  own  home 

Can  Only  Be  Had  in  One  Way 

That  is  by  placing  a  definite  order  with  a  responsible  firm 
who  will  gather  and  pack  the  goods  right  and  ship  to  you 
when  you  want  them. 

We  quote  the  following: 

CHURCH  DECORATION  PARLOR  DECORATION 


1  Palm  Crown  5  to  6  ft.  high 

2  Long  Needle  Pines 
25  Sabal  Palm  Leaves 
50  Sprays  Magnolia 
12  Bunches  Holly 

40  yards  Southern  Smilax 
2  lbs.  Southern  Grey  Moss 
Weight  packed,  50  lbs.,  price,  $10.00 
Double  Quantity  20.00 


12  sprajs  Holly 

12  sprays  Southern  Smilax 

12  sprays  Magnolia 
1  Long  Needle  Pine 
1  Chamaerop  Palm  Crown 
6  Chamaerop  Palm  Leaves 
6  Sabal  Palm  Leaves 
1  lb.  Southern  Grey  Moss 

Weight  packed,  15  lbs.,  price,  $5.00 


Case  of  Holly,  16  cubic  feet   $8.00 

5  Case  Holly  '   5.00 

Case  Wild  Smilax  containing  600  square  feet,  enough  for  four 

large  rooms   $10.00 

5  Case  Wild  Smilax,  enough  for  two  large  rooms   5.00 

Packed  in  neatly  made  paper  lined  cases.     Delivered  Expressage  Prepaid 

Catalogue  mailed  for  the  asking. 

CALDWELL  THE  WOODSMAN  COMPANY 

Evergreen  Alabama 


# 


• 
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Fadeless 

fabrics  can  still  be  had 
by  insisting  upon 

Orinoka 

Quarxzn  ieed 

SUNFAST 

DRAPERIES  and 
UPHOLSTERIES 

Wonderful  weaves  aid  cdor*  in 
many  patterns  and  grades — every  one 
absolutely  color-fast. 

Ask  for  them  by  name  at  leading 
retailers  and  decorators.  Write  for 
dealer's  name  and  booklet. 

ORINOKA  MILLS,  ,sl  Wr,"*-' 

insist  on  this  Guarantee  I 

Th*M  sjoods  »'••  cuarantaad  absolutory 
f  s.tclr..  If  color  changea  from  amposur*  to 
the  sunlight  or  from  washing,  the  merchant  is 
hereby  authorised  to  replace  them  with  new 
goods  or  refund  the  purchase  price. 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  informa- 
tion about  real  estate 


Exquisitely  Wrought 
Period  Lighting  Fixtures 


UR  authentic 
■  reproduc- 
W  tions  of  the  vari- 
ous period  de- 
signs are  worthy 
additions  to  the 
furnishings  of  any 
room.  We  have 
many  newly  de- 
signed fixtures  on 
display  in  our 
showrooms,  a  1 1 
very  attractively 
priced. 

Visit  Our  Showrooms 
Helpful    Booklet   L,   free   on  request. 
Write  to-day 


SHAPIHO  &  AB0NS0N 


IfT})  20  WARREN  STREET.  NEW  YORK  (ff) 
One  GJedc  West  of/3roek7y„  /3rid(fc. 


There  Is  More  Than  Pleasure 
In  the  Use  of 
Manning-Bowman  Quality  Ware 

CluMitc  Manning- Howman  Ware  for  its  beauty  and  you 
will  not  l>e  disappointed,  for  its  design  and  finish  is  the  result 
of  careful  planning  to  make  the  name.  Manning  Howman, 
1  in. I  for  unusual  at  t  rat  tivencss  as  well  as  unusual  durability. 
Hut  do  not  overlook  the  hat  I  that  Manning  Howman  Qual- 
ity  Ware  helps  the  housewife  in  more  ways  than  one. 

^Tanning- 
jjowman 

Quality  Ware 


lor  Rsnsr    *6.  75 
Olhrri  from  $2.50  up 


* 


186  10} 
AlrnholfUaStore 
Chsfini  l>..h 

$16  00 
Otkfr.  $9  00  to 
!H  '.ii 


Beautiful 

Nicktl  Plat* 


Durable  Useful 

Silver  Plata      Solid  Copper 


At  luncheon,  the  percolator,  tea  ball  tea  pot,  chafing  dish 
and  loastcr  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  occasion 
by  permitting  the  preparation  of  the  meal  on  the  table.  The 
percolator  itself  works  so  efficiently  that  Irs,  ground  coffee  is 
needed  to  produce  the  same  result  as  with  other  methods. 
With  the  casserole,  inexpensive  meats  can  be  prepared  in 
many  tasty  ways.  And  the  Manning-Howman  '  F.clipse" 
Hread  Mixer  has  long  been  appreciated  by  the  housewife  as 
a  real  labor  saver. 

Your  nccit  (or  any  cooking  or  heat  inn  device,  minx  electricity  or  alcohol, 
or  for  use  on  a  gas  or  coal  stove,  can  l>e  met  by  the  Manning-Mowman  line, 
which  is  »old  by  jewelers,  harrlwarc.  hou*efurni?hing  or  department  stores. 
Booklet  describing  any  special  article  will  lie  sent  on  request. 

rur  lo  ddedly  useful  and  attractive  gilts. 

For  free  book  of  thafing  dish  recipes,  write  /or  CaMilotue  L-20 

MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Maker*  of  Nickel  Plate. 
Solid  Copper  and 
Aluminum  Ware 


No.  291 
Cake  Basket 


No.  1130 
Pie  Disk 


Casserole  $3  00 
Otkers  J2.25  op 


Rare  and  Genuine  Antiques 

Choice  specimens  of  old  Period  Furniture,  &c. 

Photos,  description  and  prices  on  request 
IRVING  ELTING        Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Over  20  years  established 


Practical  Gifts 
for  Christmas 

Come  in  dainty  gift  boxes.  6o  dif- 
ferent gifts.  Send  us  only  40c  for 
this  useful  comb-cleaner,  postpaid 
and  in  dainty  gift  box. 

Send  /or  Cntatogue  374 
At  all  best  shops  or  of 
KK\r>T  sMTstLKl  <  II  kM 
851  Causeway  Koaton.  Mb-.- 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 
FOR  A  HOUSE? 


Turn  to  the  Real  Estate  Directory  at  the  front  of  this  mag- 
azine and  choose  from  the  selection  of  country  and  suburban 
properties  there  offered  for  sale  or  rent.  If  you  don't  see 
what  you  want,  write  to  the  Manager  of  the  Real  Estate 
Department  and  he  will  give  you  his  personal  assistance  in 
finding  one.  Whether  he  finds  it  or  not  (and  the  chances  are 
that  he  will)  there  will  be  no  obligation  or  cost  on  your  part. 
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/^OOD  taste  is  a  consideration  wholly  apart 
from  price.  The  simple  vase  of  the  Jap- 
anese potter  is  artistic,  although  it  may  be  pur- 
chased for  a  few  pennies;  in  the  same  way,  the 
design  of  moderately  priced  furniture  may  be 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  There  is  only  one 
standard  for  KARPEN  furniture,  and  that  is 
the  highest. 

THE  KARPEN  BOOK  of  DESIGNS 

If  the  KARPEN  trademark  is  not  on  the  furniture 
shown  you  by  your  dealer,  write  us  for  our  new  book 
of  designs  L-n.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  this 
interesting  and  instructive  book  on  receipt  of  fourteen 
cents  in  stamps. 


S.  KARPEN  6?  BROS. 

Karpen  Building,  Chicago 
B5th  Street  Ss?  Broadway,  New  York 


K&rpei) 

GxiArinteed 
UpKolitercd 

Furniture 

CHICAGO  NT. W  YORK 
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Tke  Wrvj)s   and  Wherefores  of  Good  Taste 


The  fundamental  principles  hack  of  e^ery  decorative  Cr  furnishing  problem  are  simply  stated  by  a 
master  authority  in  • 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

Its  Principles  amd  Practice 

B$  FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 
It  tells  what  is  good  taste  and  how  to  achieve  results  under  all  conditions. 

It  explains  the  principles  of  color,  form  balance,  the  use  of  various  textures,  etc.  It  goes  into  the  vex- 
ing "  little  things"  of  modern  house  decoration. 

It  orOers  each  subject  so  exhaustively  that,  professionals  use  it,  3?et  is  Written  in  a  style  so  plain  and 
clear  that  all  jna}>  understand  and  enjoy  it. 

WHAT  AUTHORITIES  YOU  RESPECT  SAY: 

'  This  w'ork,  written  b>>  a  recognized  authority,  ma>>  be  summed  up  as  a  standard  book  of  jnformation  for  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its  explanations  and  Its  statements  of  basic  principle.  It  is  V'ery  beautifully 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  Various  kinds  of  rooms." —  New  York  Times. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  readers  of  Frank  Al-Oah  Parsons'  Interior  Decoration  will  fully  realize  the  superiority  or 
this  Volume  to  the  common  Variety  of  books  on  this  much  debated  subject.  The  most  conspicuouscharacteristic  of  Mr. 
Parsons'  Writing  is  good  sense  and  that,  xOe  submit  is  a  rare  thing  in  connection  With  interior  decoration." 

—  Boston  Transcript. 
AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES       ILLUSTRATED        NET,  $3.50 


Garden  City    DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY      New  York 


(Continued  from  page  100) 

A  vegetable  novelty  now  under  experiment  is  a 
Chinese  radish  with  a  root  as  large  as  a  child's 
head.  This  is  somewhat  coarser  and  inferior  in 
flavor  to  the  small  radish,  though  the  Chinese 
cook  it  much  like  turnips  and  also  pickle  it  in 
strips  in  brine  for  use  as  a  relish. 

1he  pe  tsai,  or  odorless  Chinese  cabbage,  some 
kinds  of  which  are  already  being  grown  here  as 
"celery  cabbage,"  has  previously  been  described 
in  Country  Life  in  America. 

THE  CHESTNUT  BLIGHT 

Especial  attention  was  given  on  this  trip  to 
investigations  of  the  chestnut  blight,  which  Mr. 
Meyer  found  first  in  China  and  later  in  Japan. 
He  discovered  Chinese  chestnut  trees  which  were 
to  some  degree  blight-resistant.  Many  of  these 
trees  had  suffered  from  the  disease  but  had  ap- 
parently recovered  from  severe  attacks  and  had 
succeeded  in  covering  the  old  scars  with  new 
wood.  How  this  information  can  be  applied  to  our 
American  conditions  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

YELLOW  ROSES 

To  American  horticulturists  and  flower  lovers 
the  newly  discovered  Chinese  rose,  Rosa  xanthina, 
will  be  particularly  interesting,  in  view  of  the 
present  demand  for  hardy  yellow  roses.  This 
bush  has  small,  light  yeilow  flowers,  but  its  most 
valuable  quality  is  its  hardiness,  which  will  en- 
able it  to  flourish  as  far  north  as  Canada.  The 
chief  promise  of  this  rose,  however,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  will  in  all  probability  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  hardy  types  of  yellow  roses 
adapted  to  cultivation  in  America.  It  may  pro- 
duce varieties  which  will  not  drop  their  leaves  as*« 
our  Persian  yellow  roses  do  and  may  yield  varie- 
ties with  larger  and  more  showy  flowers. 

Mr.  Meyer  also  found  a  number  of  new  rambler 
roses,  particularly  certain  yellow  ramblers  which, 
if  locally  successful,  will  meet  a  definite  demand. 

Dalton  Wylie. 

THE  TOLL  OF  THE  LIVE  STOCK 
INDUSTRY 

T  IS  perhaps  inevitable  that  any  in- 
dustry  involving  such  tremendous 
numbers  of  living  units  as  the  live 
stock  business  of  the  United  States 
should  suffer  considerable  loss  from 
disease,  etc.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  experience  a  decided  shock 
when  the  extent  of  such  annual  loss  is  indicated 
in  cold,  unemotional  figures.  In  1915  the  value 
of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  lost  | 
through  disease  and  from  exposure  (chiefly  on  1 
the  range)  exceeded  $175,564,784,  or  approxi- 
mately the  combined  national  debts  of  Sweden 
and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua!  The  num- 
bers of  animals  of  each  sort  involved  were, 
roughly,  horses  and  mules  450,290;  cattle  (loss 
from  disease)  1,204,243,  (from  exposure)  657,418; 
sheep  2,128,714;  and  hogs  4,491,102. 

And  yet  these  figures  are,  on  the  whole,  en- 
couraging! For  as  percentages  of  the  total 
supply  of  domestic  animals,  and  in  comparison 
with  the  losses  of  previous  years  and  especially 
of  a  ten-year  average,  they  indicate  noticeable 
improvement.  The  horse  and  mule  losses,  for  1 
instance,  represented  only  1.75  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  reported,  as  compared  with  the 
ten-year  average  of  1.95  per  cent.;  the  total  loss 
of  cattle  was  3.03  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
3.57;  that  of  sheep  4.33  per  cent,  against  5.59; 
and  that  of  hogs  6.63  per  cent,  against  6.62  per 
cent,  for  ten  years.  The  final  figures  supply 
the  one  exceptidh,  but  this  is  explained  by  the 
widespread  and  destructive  epidemic  of  hog 
cholera  that  reached  its  climax  two  years  ago 
and  which  is  now  definitely  subsiding.  In  other 
words,  swine  losses  from  disease  last  year,  though 
I.I  per  cent,  greater  than  those  of  1910,  were  j 
3.4  per  cent,  less  than  the  1914  figures,  and  5.3,  j 
4.4,  and  2.3  per  cent,  less  than  the  1913,  1912, 
::nd  191 1  figures  respectively. 

As  far  as  the  range  losses  from  exposure  are 
concerned,  the  reduction  may  be  attributed  to 
the  increasing  practice  of  feeding  hay  to  eke  out 
the  winter  supply  of  forage  which  not  infrequently 
runs  very  low.  Likewise  the  general  tendency 
is  clearly  toward  a  more  economical  and  therefore 
more  careful  management  of  flocks  and  herds, 
and  to  this  can  be  added  a  constantly  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  animal  diseases  and 
means  for  controlling  them.  E.  L.  D.  S. 
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The  Luxury  of  Two  Cars 
for  the  Price  of  One 

Now  you  can  motor  in  entire  comfort  all  the  time. 

For  these  cars  have  windows  with  disappearing  sashes — wide  open 
one  minute — tightly  closed  the  next — just  as  you  want  them — 
either  way  anil  no  trouble  worth  mentioning  to  make  the  change. 

And  open  or  closed  it's  a  perfect  beauty. 

But  not  every  car  can  be  really  comfortable  both  as  an  open  and 
a  closed  car. 

Closed  cars  serve  to  magnify  motor  and  gear  noises. 

But  the  Willys-Knight  cars  are  equipped  with  the 
only  type  of  motor  which  has  no  cams,  springs  and 
poppet  valves  to  get  noisy. 

Instead  they  have  the  sleeve-valve  motor  which  acts 
on  the  principle  of  the  steam  engine. 

Sleeve- valves,  silently  sliding,  are  practically  inau- 
dible-— never  vary  in  their  action,  cannot  get  out  of 
time  with  each  other,  are  ideal  in  any  car  but  in- 
finitely the  more  desirable  in  closed  cars. 

And  to  match  their  permanently  quiet  motors  these 
cars  have  noiseless  spiral  bevel  drive  gears. 

But  aside  from  the  luxury  of  quietness  the  sleeve- 
valve  motor  is  superior  in  other  ways. 

It  develops  more  power  for  the  fuel  consumed,  is 
more  flexible,  and  improves — instead  of  developing 
infirmities — with  use  and  age. 

It  practically  never  requires  any  repair  and  outlives 
any  other  type  of  motor  by  thousands  upon  thous- 
ands of  miles. 

Beauty,  luxury,  utility  and  mechanical  excellence  are 
combined  in  the  Willys-Knight  Touring  Sedan  in  a 
degree  never  before  realized  in  a  single  car. 

Yet,  because  we  are  the  largest  producers  in  the  world 
of  completely  equipped  automobiles  we  can  price 
this  car — unequalled  in  all  the  world  in  its  combined 
attractions — at  $1950. 

Ride  in  it — drive  it — see  how  easily  it  is  opened  or  closed — let  the 
Overland  dealer  have  your  order  promptly — and  settle  the  car 
problem  in  your  family  for  years  to  come  with  a  car  that  will  stay 
in  style  and  improve  with  use. 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

"Made  in  U.  S.  A." 


Touring  Sedan 

(Springfield  Type) 
Model  88-4 
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Two  IJ  Bar  bubbles  of  slat*  erected  for 
1  Kikw  Campbell.  Cynwyd.  Pa. 
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he  plan  of  the  ho'ise 
Mched  below.  It  is  a  lay>  ut 
it  has  both  effectiveness  and 
icticalness  on  its  side.  We 
irtily  recommend  its  consid- 
ration 


U-Bar  Greenhouses 
Bubbles  of  Glass 

SO  UGH  I .  so  sunshiny  and  altogether  charming  are  U-Bar  houses, 
that  they  at  once  give  you  a  feeling  of  being  inside  a  big  iri- 
descent glass  bubble. 
You  can  well  imagine  how  plant  life  revels  in  such  an  ideal  grow- 
ing condition,  so  nearly  akin  to  being  an  actual  summery  outside. 

It  is  in  this  nearest  approach  to  nature's  own,  that  the  U-Bar 
constructed  house  particularly  excels. 

This  excelling  means  to  you,  the  very  top  notch  of  floral  bounty. 
So  much  then  for  its  purely  practical  side;  but  there  is  also  the  im- 
portant question  of  pride  in  their  possession.      That  intangible,  but 
yet  very  real  thing,  that  gives  such  superior  satisfaction  in  ownership. 

A  diamond  from  Tiffany's — a  silver  service  from  Gorham's — a 
Pierce  Arrow  car — all  reflect  in  their  possessors,  an  enviable  position 
of  superiority. 

Altogether  in  keeping,  comes  the  U-Bar  greenhouse,  in  its  distinct- 
ive construction;  and  evidenced  beauty  and  attractiveness.  Both 
practically  and  pridefully,  U-Bar  greenhouses  hold  a  position  of 
unap  preachment. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  or  send  for  us.    Or  both. 


This  is  the  plan  of  the  S.  Ross 
Campbell  house  above  Like  so 
many  U-Bar  layouts,  it  has  that 
uniqueness  ana  charm  of  care- 
fully considered  balance,  which 
so  unmistakably  identifies 
them 


For  distinctiveness,  this  grouping  of  three 
houses  around  a  circular  palm  house  is  unusual. 
The  sketch  at  the  right  gives  a  passing  sugges- 
tion of  the  superb  dominance  of  the  circular 
centre  treatment 
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THE-  TALK-  OF  -  THE  -  OFFICE 


"To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime 
And  go  to 't  with  delight." — Antony  and  Cleopatra 


MRS.  porter's  FIRST  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN 

A TRUE  labor  of  love  is  Mrs.  Porter's 
first  book  for  children,  "Morning 
—v  Face,"  because  the  material  in  it  was 
done  primarily  for  the  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion of  a  little  child  whom  Mrs.  Porter  loves 
very  dearly  and  who  for  the  first  time  lived  in 
Mrs.  Porter's  home  in  the  Cabin  in  the  Wild- 
flower  Woods.  Because  the  little  girl  con- 
stantly brought  to  her  mind  Stevenson's  lines 
in  the  Prayer,  "  Call  us  up  with  morning  faces," 
and  from  "The  Celestial  Surgeon": 

"If  I  have  moved  among  my  race 

And  shown  no  glorious  morning  face  .  .  .  .  " 

she  came  to  call  the  little  girl  Morning  Face. 

From  the  hour  of  this  little  girl's  coming  to 
Mrs.  Porter's  home  she  improvised  and  recited 
for  her  amusement  rhymes,  jingles,  and  stories 
about  the  flowers,  birds,  and  animals  surround- 
ing the  Cabin,  meanwhile  making  amusing 
pictures  to  illustrate  them.  The  stories  and 
the  pictures  multiplied  until  little  Morning 
Face  demanded  that  they  be  made  into  a 
book  like  Mrs.  Porter's  other  books. 

A  BUILDER  OF  CIVILIZATION 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  for  the  intimate 
light  it  sheds  upon  the  relations  between  then 
President  Roosevelt  and  Dr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington we  should  have  been  proud  of  having 
published  Dr.  Washington's  biography  en- 
titled "Booker  T.  Washington,  Builder  of  a 
Civilization"  by  Emmett  J.  Scott  and  Lyman 
Beecher  Stowe.  In  the  book  are  letters  which 
passed  between  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Dr. 
Washington  which  will  doubtless  be  of  value 
to  the  historian  in  dealing  with  this  phase  of 
American  politics. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  also  contributes  a  preface 
which  is  at  once  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Washington 
and  a  characteristically  Rooseveltian  introduc- 
tion. In  a  few  words  he  reveals  much  of  the 
relationship  which  existed  between  himself  and 
Dr.  Washington  during  his  presidency;  and 
touches  with  frankness  upon  the  question  of 
the  Negro  in  politics,  and  the  Negro  as  an  office 
holder.  Colonel  Roosevelt's  tribute  to  Dr. 
Washington  in  this  preface  strikes  a  note  which 
we  hope  will  live  when  he  says: 

"  It  is  not  hyperbole  to  say  that  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton was  a  great  American.  For  twenty  years  before  his 
death  he  has  been  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most 
distinguished,  member  of  his  race  in  the  world,  and 
one  of  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, of  American  citizens  of  any  race. 

"  I  profited  very  much  by  my  association  with  Booker 
T.  Washington.  I  owed  him  much  along  many  different 
lines.  I  valued  greatly  his  friendship  and  respect; 
and  when  he  died  I  mourned  his  loss  as  a  patriot  and  an 
American." 

Incidentally  we  should  like  to  mention  that 
this  biography  is  the  only  authorized  life  of 
Dr.  Washington  other  than  his  own  autobio- 
graphical work,  "Up  from  Slavery." 


RAEMAEKER  S  CARTOONS 

A  quiet,  ruddy,  unassuming  little  man, 
once  an  almost  unknown  landscape  painter, 
now  the  most  famous  cartoonist  in  the  world 
and  more  bitterly  hated  by  the  German  mili- 
tary heads  than  any  other  man — such  is  Louis 
Raemaekers. 

We  have  just  published  "Raemaekers'  Car- 
toons," a  big  book  containing  150  of  the  extraor- 
dinary drawings  in  which  the  artist  enlists  his 
brilliant  pencil  against  Prussianism  and  War. 
Born  of  a  German  mother,  Raemaekers  cannot 
be  accused  of  unfair  bias  in  his  sympathies. 
His  wonderful  and  heart-rending  drawings 
(reproduced  in  two  colors)  are  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  indictment  of  war  ever  made. 
Well  may  the  Germans  say  that  his  pencil  is 
worth  two  army  corps  to  the  Allies!  Berlin 
has  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  he  lives 
quietly  in  a  London  suburb,  at  an  address  known 
only  to  a  few  friends,  to  avoid  the  spies  who 
would  be  glad  to  do  away  with  him  if  they 
could. 

"casuals  of  the  sea" 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  many 
aggravating  delays  which  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  supply  our  friends  with 
"Casuals  of  the  Sea,"  by  William  McFee,  have 
now  permanently  been  removed  by  the  print- 
ing of  an  American  edition.  It  was  a  cause 
of  genuine  disappointment  to  us  to  find  it 
impossible  to  meet  the  many  urgent  appeals 
of  the  trade.  There  was  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  however,  that  McFee  had  come  to 
stay  and  that  the  book  was  being  set  up 
and  printed  as  fast  as  American  compositors 
and  presses  could  operate. 

O.  HENRY  IN  ENGLAND 

American  writers  are  having  their  day  in 
England  at  the  present  time,  as  perhaps  they 
have  not  since  the  days  of  Longfellow  and 
Emerson,  according  to  Mr.  Clement  K. 
Shorter  writing  in  the  London  Sphere.  But 
Mr.  Shorter  is  not  the  only  one  to  have  no- 
ticed this,  for  English  critics  and  English 
publishers  alike  are  working  hard  to  keep  up 
with  the  appetite  of  their  public  for  the  things 
which  in  this  country  have  been  popular  for 
some  little  time. 

After  speaking  of  several  phases  of  inter- 
national letters,  Mr.  Shorter  in  his  interesting 
article  says: 

"  ...  we  have  an  enthusiasm  for  American 
authors  in  England  the  like  of  which  has  not  occurred 
for  forty  years.  In  the  'sixties  and  'seventies  of  the  last 
century  every  one  in  this  country  was  reading  American 
authors. 

"Longfellow  was  our  favorite  poet,  more  popular  even 
than  Tennyson.  Cooper,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Emerson 
were  being  widely  read,  and  think  of  the  thousands  of 
copies  that  were  sold  of  works  by  the  authors  of  '  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,'  'The  Wide,  Wide  World.'  and 'Stepping 
Heavenward.'    In  the  succeeding  generation  English 


authors  held  their  own.  To-day  I  assume  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  the  three  'best-selling'  writers  of  fiction  in 
this  country  are  Americans — the  authors  of  'Freckles' 
and  'Daddy  Longlegs,'  and  O.  Henry.  Every  one  I 
meet  seems  just  now  to  beheading  O.  Henry,  and  all 
the  critics  are  praising  him.    .    .  . 

"All  the  critics  whom  I  have  named  unduly  exagger- 
ate the  alleged  obscurity  of  O.  Henry's  work  in  this 
country.  American  serial  publications  have  a  great 
market  here,  and  as  a  reader  of  them  I  have  long  known 
O.  Henry's  work.  Even  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
English  magazines  have  not  been  entirely  bereft  of  this 
author's  work.  In  1913  no  fewer  than  nine  of  0. 
Henry's  stories  appeared  in  the  Strand  Magazine, 
four  in  Pearson's  Magazine,  four  in  the  Grand,  and  two 
in  one  of  CasselPs  publications. 

"It  is  true  that  nineteen  stories  are  not  much  to  boast 
of  out  of  a  total  of  200,  the  number  O.  Henry  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written.  .  .  .  The  publishers,  as  we 
know,  have  a  great  prejudice  against  the  short  story 
in  volume  form.  Yet  Mr.  Kipling  in  one  decade,  and 
O.  Henry  in  another,  serve  to  throw  doubt  upon  their 
theory  that  short  stories  will  not  sell  in  book  form. 
Published  at  a  shilling,  six  of  the  volumes  issued  by 
Hodder  and  Stoughton  have  sold  to  the  extent  of  half- 
a-million  during  the  past  few  months,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  what  Mr.  Nash's  Library  Edition, 
with  its  fine  type  and  good  paper,  will  make  a 
great  appeal." 

NEW  O.  HENRY  DATA 

In  connection  with  this  talk  of  O.  Henry 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  new 
and  interesting  points  never  cease  to  crop  up 
about  this  author.  We  learned  only  the  other 
day  that  there  is  in  New  York  an  O.  Henry 
Room  dedicated  to  the  American  short  story 
writer  and  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing men  temporarily  out  of  work  and  out  of 
courage  to  get  back  their  hold  on  life.  This  0. 
Henry  Room  is  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of 
Family  Rehabilitation  and  Relief  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harry 
Lee.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  some  little 
time,  but  until  Mr.  Lee  got  into  communica- 
tion with  Dr.  Smith  in  regard  to  the  latter's 
biography  of  O.  Henry  the  existence  of  the 
room  was  unknown,  even  to  those  closest  to  the 
0.  Henry  work.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  O.  Henry,  the  writer,  who  sang  the  song 
of  the  breadliner  and  knew  the  heart  of  the 
city  streets  so  well,  is  chosen  as  the  person  to 
whom  this  room  is  dedicated. 


LEATHER  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

About  this  time  it  appears  to  be  everybody's 
duty  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  should 
shop  early.  May  we  suggest  that  you  should 
buy  the  leather  editions  of  Kipling,  O.  Henry, 
Conrad,  and  David  Grayson  before  the 
stock  is  exhausted.  At  no  time  during  the 
last  six  months  have  we  been  able  to  fill  all  of 
our  orders.  The  booksellers  have  purchased 
tens  of  thousands  of  volumes  in  preparation 
for  the  fall  and  Christmas  shopping,  but  we 
feel  sure  that  many  of  these  booksellers  will 
have  sold  out  their  supply  long  before  Christ- 
mas. 
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A  snow  slorm  at  timlM'rlinc 


THE  BATTLE  ALONC  THE  TIMBERLINE 


By  ENOS  MILLS 

Photography  with  on/'  9jcc*ptfon>, 
« — by  flir  Author 


LL  day  long  1  had  followed  the  dwarfed,  hattered, 
and  uppermost  edge  of  the  forest  through  the 
height!  of  the  Rockies.  My  harometer  steadily 
said  that  we  were  two  miles  higher  than  the 
sea.  From  a  stand  of  dead  timber  I  cut  eleven 
small  trees  and  carried  them  in  one  load  to  my 
camp  fire.  They  were  so  gnarled  and  ancient 
that  they  aroused  my  curiosity,  and  with  a  magnifier  I  counted 
the  annual  rings  in  each.  The  youngest  was  146  years  of  age, 
and  the  oldest  258!  The  total  age  of  these  eleven  trees  was  2,191 
jyears!  These  and  other  trees  had  blazed  in  my  fire  and  fallen  to 
'ashes  long  before  I  lay  down  to  sleep  beneath  the  low  and  crowded 
stars. 

With  rare  exceptions  the  trees  at  timberline  are  undersized  and 
of  imperfect  form.  A  forest  only  eight  feet  high  is  not  uncommon. 
One  winter  I  used  a  tough  staff  that  was  almost  an  entire  tree  which 
had  consumed  nearly  400  years  in  growing.  Many  timber  line 
trees  about  a  century  of  age  are  the  size  of  a  cane.  One  day  I 
carried  home  in  my  pocket  a  tree  which  the  microscope  showed  to 
jbe  more  than  three  score  and  ten  years  old!  Annual  rings  in 
Jnany  of  these  trees  are  scarcely  1-100  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while 
a  fate-favored  cottonwood  or  eucalyptus  may  in  one  season  envelop 
itself  with  a  ring  that  is  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Environment  has  shaped  many  timberline  trees  into  huge  and 
crooked  vines,  and  still  others  into  picturesque  individuals  with  a 
bell-like  outline.  The  bell-shaped  ones  were  formed  by  growing 
•n  spots  which  winter  deeply  drifted  with  snow.  The  snow  presses 
the  limbs  downward  and  against  the  trunk,  especially  in  the  spring 
•vhen  the  deep,  heavy  snows  hang  their  settling  weight  on  the 
limbs.    During  the  summer  months  the  limbs  partly  regain  their 


original  position,  and  the  result  is  a  slender  bell  shape  in  tall  trees 
and  a  heavy  bell  outline  in  stocky  trees.  Instead  of  vertical  and 
rounded  limb  development  many  trees  are  one-sided.  Imagine 
a  tree  with  its  few  storm-threshed  limbs  all  flung  out  on  one  side 
of  the  trunk  like  a  tattered,  wind-blown  banner!  Then  imagine 
thousands  of  these  both  scattered  and  grouped  in  a  mountain  side 
forest  front! 

The  climatic  conditions  at  the  forest  frontier  are  everywhere 
bad;  but  the  trees  are  hardy,  and  timberline  trees  probably  have 
as  long  or  even  longer  life  than  the  great  majority  of  their  more 
fortunately  placed  relatives.  The  oldest  timberline  settler  that 
I  ever  studied  had  been  permanently  located  there  for  1,182  years. 
This  was  a  pine  that  grew  at  an  elevation  of  11,437  feet.  It  was 
killed  by  fire.  Much  branched  and  stocky,  its  greatest  height  was 
12  feet  and  its  diameter  a  foot  above  the  earth  was  4  feet  6  inches. 
What  these  timberline  trees  lack  in  symmetry  and  heroic  size  they 
make  up  in  hardiness  and  aggressiveness. 

The  age  of  a  timberline  tree  cannot  be  approximated  by  its  size 
or  appearance  or  by  the  size  or  the  age  of  its  neighbors.  It  may 
have  lived  twice  as  long  and  it  may  have  endured  more  hardships 
than  its  near-by  fellows  of  similar  size  and  appearance. 

Timberline  far  up  on  the  sides  of  high  mountains  is  as  strange 
and  as  definite  a  boundary  as  the  crooked  and  irregular  shore  of 
the  sea.  And  like  old  ocean's  shifting  and  disputed  boundary 
line,  it  is  a  place  where  contending  forces  ever  surge  and  roar. 
This  mountainside  timberline  is  the  forest's  uppermost  edge. 
Above  are  the  treeless  distances  and  barren  heights  of  the  alpine 
zone.  Below  and  away  from  the  ragged  edge  drapes  and  rolls  the 
dark  and  broken  robe  of  forest. 

In  the  far  northland  there  is  another  timberline.    This  marks 
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trunks.  The  stormward  half  of  many  trees 
is  dead  and  lifeless,  a  sand-graven  totem 
pole,  while  the  living  half  holds  long, 
tattered  limbs  streaming  leeward. 

This  gale-blown  sand  frequently  prevents 
trees  from  growing  higher  than  the  top  of 
the  shelter  behind  which  they  stand.  In 
places  so-called  trees  may  be  seen  with 
trunks  one  to  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
only  one  or  two  feet  high,  cut  off  by  the 
sand  fire  of  the  high  winds.  Numerous 
long  limbs  reach  out  from  the  trunk  in  all 
directions.  Again  and  again  these  limbs 
try  to  send  up  shoots — the  wind-shot  sand 


There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  timberline  like  this  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 


~the  latitudinal  limits,  the  farthest  north,  while  the  mountain  tim- 
berline shows  the  altitudinal  limits  of  the  forest  life  zone.  The 
farthest  north  of  the  forest  ends  in  a  ragged,  battered  edge  against 
the  Arctic  prairies.  The  polar  storms  that  sweep  across  broken 
ice  fields  and  barren  lands  meet  with  first  resistance  in  the  advanced, 
low -crouching  timberline  of  sturdy  spruces. 

Nowhere  does  this  forest  frontier — the  ever-contending  line  of 
battle  between  woods  and  weather — appear  more  stormy  or  strik- 
ing than  in  the  high  mountains  of  the  West.  Here,  along  the 
rugged  mountainside,  for  miles  the  timberline  extends  away  in  a 
line  of  picturesque  forest,  a  front  of  dwarfed  and  distorted  trees — 
millions  of  them — ever  fiercely  fighting  a  relentless  enemy. 
The  veterans  show  the  intense  severity  of  the  struggle  as  they  stand 
resolutely  in  their  inhospitable  heights. 

Timberline  might  well  be  named  as  one  of  the  distinct  attrac- 
tions of  our  national  parks.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  it  is  probably  the  most  telling,  but  in  the  Yosemite,  Rainier, 
and  Glacier  Parks  it  has  striking  phases.  Timberline  is  an  illus- 
trated and  graphic  story — one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  book  of 
nature. 

In  Colorado  this  mountainside  tree  line  is  two  vertical  miles 
above  the  shore  line  of  the  sea.  Like  ocean's  edge,  it  has  miles  that 
are  straight  and  level  as  a  die;  in  places  it  sweeps  outward  around 
a  peninsula  and  follows  the  crooked  line  of  an  invading  canon  to 
form  a  forested  bay;  there  are  beautiful  coves,  and  again  it  breaks 
up  into  wooded  islands.  Stretches  climb  high  ridges,  and  invading 
outposts  are  planted  in  favorable  spots  among  the  snow  fields  far 
above  the  main  forest  front. 

Violent  winds  that  blow  ever  from  the  same  quarter  are  a  power- 
ful, relentless  foe  of  many  a  forest  frontier.  These  winds  play 
havoc  by  beating  and  flaying  the  trees.  They  push  the  trees  out  of 
plumb  and  either  point  all  limbs  toward  the  lee- 
ward or  prevent  all  limbs  except  leeward  ones  from 
growing.  Entire  forests  are  pushed  partly  over. 
Then,  overweighted  with  snow,  they  are  forced 
down  to  earth  and  flattened  out.  The  wind  and 
snow  never  allow  them  to  rise  again,  and  they 
become  in  effect  huge  vines  or  low,  long-bodied, 
prehistoric  animals  headed  to  the  leeward.  They 
refuse  to  die,  and  may  live  on  for  centuries. 

Snow,  cold,  and  dryness  are  the  chief  factors 
which  determine  the  timberline — which  say  where 
the  forest  may  or  shall  not  grow.  Dryness  of 
locality  combined  with  dry  winds  resist  forestation. 
But  the  sand  blasts  of  dry,  windy  localities  are 
also  a  terrific  anti-tree  growth  element.  In  some 
localities  the  snow  line  is  the  barrier  that  forms  the 
timberline.  Violent  winds  are  often  veritable  sand 
blasts;  this  sand  beats  off  the  bark  on  the  trees' 
stormward  quarter,  exposing  their  very  bones. 
Often  it  eats  its  way  into  the  already  half-flayed 


clips  them  off.  In 
time  this  tree  top  is 
a  table  or  brush  of 
bristles  from  a  few 
feet  to  twenty 
across, and  trimmed 
off  as  level  as  a 
lawn.  Hundreds  of 
these  are  often 
crowded  together 
until  the  identity  of 
each  tree  is  lost, 
forming  acres  of 
clipped,  low -tree 
lawn.  The  wide- 
spreading  mass  is 
too  low  to  crawl 
under  and  not  quite 

strong  enough  to  support  a  walker  on  the  surface.  It  is  a  good 
mattress  to  sleep  on;  often  I  have  rolled  out  of  one  of  these  tree- 
top  beds  without  discovering  the  tumble  till  morning! 

Snowslides,  landslides,  and  other  factors  often  pile  up  embank- 
ments of  debris,  and  these  form  large  windbreaks  whose  sheltering 
allows  trees  to  grow  in  places  formerly  wind-swept  and  inhospitable. 
One  spring  a  landslide  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Clarence  King  piled  a 
shipload  of  stones  on  a  wind-swept,  treeless  flat.  A  few  years  later 
several  dozen  spruce  were  growing  up  in  the  leeward  of  this  chance- 
made  shelter.  Trees  at  timberline  are  eternally  vigilant  and 
promptly  seize  every  new  opportunity  or  opening. 

But  slides  or  other  forces  occasionally  remove  shelters  behind 
which  a  forest  front  was  formed.    Or  they  place  an  obstruction 


An  outpost  cf  the  ever-contending  line  of  battle  between 
woods  and  weather 


Crouched  in  the  shelter  offered  by  a  huge  boulder 
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whuh  changes  the  couise  of  the  high  winds 
th.it  have  l>»i  >i'.<  •»  ">wcpt  along  |>m  isel\  the 
same  hue  Snow  slides  "iTMionall)  cut  an 
.iM-niic  down  into  .i  loiest.  which  exposes 
the  tiees  >>n  the  edges  ol  tin  new  .ivenue. 
Or  an  old  stu  teh  ot  Ion  si  limit  is  sheared 
,,(|  |t\  .1  slide,  with  tin  h.ndened  liont 
tanks  temoseil.  the  less  h.ird>  tires  thus 
\|>oscd  arc  slashed  and  shot  to  pieces  h\ 
the  cutting  edges  of  the  prevailing  gales. 

One  ti  n  I  came  nut  upon  a  long,  hedge- 
like  gtowth  "I  'tecs,  extending  t  .1st  and 
v\  1  st  Here  the  high,  sand-flinging  winds 
Mew  from  "est  to  east.     At  the  west  end  of 


Thr  storniward  hall  ol  many  trees  a  dead  and  lite 


.d-Kravcn  totem  fxjle 


tin  hedge  lay  a  lone 

bouldet  ahout  six 
feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  first  tree  in 
the  hedge  had 
grown  up  in  the 
sheltered  leew  ard  of 
this  boulder.  Then 
another  tree  had 
risen  in  the  shelter 
of  this  one,  and  still 
others  in  order  and 
in  line,  until  the 
long  hedge  was 
HON  n.  The  straight 
line  of  the  hedge 
showed  that  the 
high  winds  were 
alw  a\  s  from  the  same  quarter,  and  the  topography  of  the  place  had 
compelled  them  to  rush  along  the  straight  line  which  they  had  fol- 
lowed. The  front  of  this  hedge  w  as  the  diameter  of  the  boulder, 
and  the  farther  end,  about  two  hundred  feet  away,  was  about  a 
foot  higher.  Each  summer  thousands  of  shoots  and  twigs  grew 
out  on  the  top  and  sides,  but  each  succeeding  winter  the  winds 
trimmed  them  off.  Long  afterward,  in  pursuit  of  a  woodchuck 
one  day.  a  grizzly  dug  out  a  few  tons  of  earth  and  stones  by  the 
side  of  this  boulder.  Frost  and  water  undermined,  until  gravity 
caused  the  boulder  to  roll  over.  The  hedgerow  was  quickly- 
sandblasted  to  pieces,  and  in  a  few  years  all  that  remained  was  a 
numberof  stubby  trunks,  half  round,  w  ith  the  flattened,  stormward 
side  fantastically  ground  and  engraved  by  the  wind  and  sand. 


A  venture 


[Tiann  spruci 
of  It. 1  MO  k 


owing  at  an  altitude 


A  Lilliputian  forest  five  feet  high 


1  have  followed  the  timberline  for  hundreds  of  miles,  visiting 
it  in  the  Sierras,  the  Cascades,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  One 
evening  I  camped  on  the  rim  of  Wild  Basin  in  what  is  now  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  Out  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
I >.i sin.  Long's  Peak  swept  ruggedly  far  up  into  the  sky.  I  was  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Continental  Divide.  Great  light  bars 
miles  in  length,  and  long  shadow  pennants  of  peaks  lay  across  the 
Basin.  As  the  sun  descended,  these  lengthened  and  pushed  down 
the  descending  slopes.  Finally  they  reached  out  upon  the  Great 
Plains  nearly  a  hundred  miles  distant.  Near-by  a  solitaire  sang 
with  inspiring  and  unrivaled  eloquence.  He  sang  from  a  crag, 
from  a  tree  top,  and  with  intense  ecstasy,  while  darting  and  drop- 
ping, wheeling  and  gliding,  he  gladdened  the  air  above  his  nesting 
mate.  Once  he  rose  high  above  the  shadows  and  for  a  moment 
poured  forth  his  song  in  the  bright  sunlight  above. 

As  he  ceased,  the  beaver  began  making  merry  in  a  pond  just 
below.  I  watched  them  and  the  purple  ripples  they  made.  Pres- 
ently the  ripples  faded  from  sight,  but  in  the  darkness  the  easy 
movements  and  dividing  wavelets  of  the  swimmers  were  revealed 
by  the  rocking  of  the  reflected  stars. 

In  the  night  a  white-crowned  sparrow  sang  briefly  but  repeatedly. 
A  camp-bird  quietly  waited  for  my  awakening.  Later  a  tiny 
chipmunk  bashfully  called.  An  astonished  squirrel  first  stared  in 
silence,  then  with  jerky  note  scolded  and  bluffed  from  a  safety-first 
distance,  but  at  last  gave  way  to  curiosity  and  came  closer. 

Big  game  is  common  along  the  boundary  of  woodland  and  grass- 
land. Deer  and  elk  frequent  timberline  during  the  summer,  and 
mountain  sheep  may  here  be  seen  at  any  time.  In  the  autumn  it 
is  frequented  by  bears.  The  mountain  lion,  coyote,  and  fox  come 
to  this  edge  of  the  woods  to  watch  and  wait,  and  here  concealed 
they  gaze  out  upon  the  upland  open. 

Beautiful  lakes  are  scattered  along  the  farthest 
edge  of  the  forest.  They  are  one  of  the  distinctive 
charms  of  the  alpine  gardens  along  the  timberline. 
Gouged  by  the  glacier  out  of  solid  rock,  with  a 
border  of  wild  cliff,  a  waterfall,  a  fringe  of  brilliant 
flowers,  grassy  spaces,  picturesque  trees  in  clusters 
and  singly,  they  are  wildly,  poetically  lovely. 

On  the  whole  the  heights  are  becoming  dryer. 
Many  summits  are  no  longer  tolerant  to  the  trees. 
Parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  in  the  arid 
belt,  and  their  winters  are  often  extremely  dry. 
Dry  high  winds  frequently  sweep  their  summits, 
sucking  moisture  from  everything.  The  unpro- 
tected trees  in  the  forest  front  of  dry  ridges  suffer 
greatly,  thousands  perishing  during  a  single  dry 
winter. 

On  another  day  I  walked  for  hours  along  a 
dry  summit  slope.  It  was  strewn  with  the  bleach- 
ing bones  of  millions  of  veteran  pines  and  spruces. 
Here  over  a  long  front  the  battle  had  gone  against 
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the  forest.  The 
nearest  frontier 
was  half  a  mile 
down  the  slope. 

Timberline  is 
not  fixed,  but  it 
may  remain  per- 
manent over 
long  stretches  for 
ages.  In  places 
it  is  creeping  for- 
ward and  up- 
ward; in  other 
reaches  it  is  be- 
ing driven  back. 


Trees  with  their  few  storm-threshed  limbs  all  flung  out  on  one  side  like  a  tattered,  wind-blown  banner 

tongues 


several  hundred 
spruce  trees  were 
kept  asleep  in  a 
natural  cold  stor- 
age and  had] 
failed  to  grow. 
This  is  why  their 
annual  rings 
were  two  fewer 
than  those  of  the 
neighboring 
trees  of  the  same 
age. 

Trees  have 
They 


Still  other  boundary  lines  of  it,  like  those  of  nations,  are  stationary 
for  years,  then  suddenly  these  are  obliterated  and  redrawn,  as 
territory  is  lost  or  won. 

The  tree  families  that  dwell  at  timberline  are  only  a  few  of  the 
earth's  numerous  tree  people.  Those  most  commonly  found  both 
at  timberline  in  the  heights  and  the  low  levels  of  the  north  are 
pine,  spruce,  fir,  aspen,  birch,  and  willow.  On  the  eastern  slope 
of  Long's  Peak  timberline  is  approximately  two  miles  above  sea 
level.  Here,  in  a  moist  place  by  a  tiny  tributary  of  the  Mississippi, 
^grows  Engelmann  spruce,  Alpine  fir,  cherry,  birch,  aspen,  and 
Arctic  willow.  On  a  near-by  dry  slope  all  the  trees  are  limber 
pines. 

On  Mount  Orizaba,  close  to  the  equator,  timberline  is  main- 
tained above  the  altitude  of  13,000  feet.  In  the  Rockies  of  Colo- 
rado and  in  the  Sierras  it  is  at  approximately  11,500  feet.  The 
highest  timberline  of  normal  trees  in  the  United  States  that  I  have 
found  is  on  a  gulch  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains  at  an  altitude  of 
12,300  feet.  Here  are  upright  trees  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter 
and  60  feet  high.  Timberline  in  Switzerland  is  about  6,500  feet; 
on  Mount  Washington  about  5,000;  on  Mount  Rainier  about  7,000. 
In  most  localities  it  is  higher  on  the  southerly  mountain  slopes  than 
on  the  northerly.  The  altitude  to  which  trees  climb  lessens  with 
lessened  distance  toward  the  poles.  In  the  far  north  the  altitudinal 
and  latitudinal  timberlines  converge  and  form  the  defensive  out- 
post of  the  forest  on  the  edge  of  the  polar  world. 

Broken  wild  flower  gardens  are  everywhere  with  the  forest 
frontier.  Often  they  crowd  and  color  every  ragged  opening  among 
the  picturesque  tree  groups.  In  moist  places  they  grow  thickly 
and  tall.  Among  the  last  trees  I  have  seen  wild  sheep  wading 
shoulder  deep  through  wide  meadows  of  colored  bloom. 

A  typical  timberline  garden  is  a  ragged-edged  acre  fenced  off 
and  sheltered  by  a  weird,  low  wall  of  trees  which  is  broken  in  a  few 
places  by  a  blooming,  open  way  that  connects  with  an  adjoining  gar- 
den. A  young  tree  clump  and  a  boulder  pile  add  artistic  touches; 
here  and  there  appear  low-growing,  many-tinted  phlox;  tall, 
stately  columbines  with  silver  and  blue  ribbons  at  the  top;  blue 
mertensia,  taller  still;  paint  brushes  touched  with  a  variety  of 
shades;  anemones;  gentians;  white  monkshood;  and,  bending  upon 
its  stem,  a  ray- 
faced,  golden 
brown  gaillardia. 

One  winter  the 
snow  drifted 
deeply  over  a 
stretch  of  forest 
as  large  as  a  huge 
circus  tent.  The 
following  sum- 
mer it  partly 
melted.  The 
next  winter  new 
snow  was  added, 
and  the  follow- 
ing spring  it  was 
larger  than  be- 
fore. It  did  not 
melt  away  until 
the  third  sum- 
mer. In  the 
meantime  the 


Sometimes,  flattened  down  to  earth  by  snow  and  wind,  these  timberline  trees  become  in  effect  huge  vines  or  low,  long-bodied,  prehistoric 

animals,  headed  to  the  leeward 


record  in  their  annual  rings  the  larger  experiences  of  the  years,  the 
triumphs  of  friendly  seasons,  and  the  batterings  and  the  burns 
that  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  in  the  front  ranks  of  high  mountain 
forests.  A  timberline  veteran  might  tell  of  the  wealth  of  moon- 
light on  a  winter  night,  with  forest  outposts  half  buried  in  the 
white  snow;  of  crowded  stars  in  the  field  of  space;  of  terrific 
winds  and  irresistible  avalanches  of  vast  snow  piles. 

With  flying  snowT,  in  perfect  autumn  days  and  during  mist  filled 
nights,  I  have  slept  and  communed  with  my  camp  fire  at  timberline. 
Timberline  gives  one  the  feeling  of  being  on  the  edge  of  things. 
Envelop  it  in  upevenly  moving  mist  and  everything  seems  a  mys- 
tery. The  strange  shaped  trees  and  the  weird  figures  formed  of 
clumps  half  revealed  are  a  part  of  the  indefinite,  the  uncompre- 
hended.  Add  to  this  vague  realm  the  magic  of  a  camp  fire,  and 
one  loses  the  experience  of  ages  and  again  is  a  primitive,  crouching 
fire  worshipper  in  a  new  and  unexplored  world.  A  camp  fire  ever 
recalls  the  ages  long  past,  and  paints  primeval  scenes.  Through 
all  the  centuries  the  camp  fire  must  have  been  a  place  of  safety 
and  comfort,  of  hope  and  cheer. 

Though  they  stand  in  one  place  all  their  years,  trees  have  ad- 
venturous lives  from  their  seedling  days  to  battered  old  age,  and 
stored  in  their  unrolled  and  untranslated  annual  rings  are  their  re- 
cords and  perhaps  glimpses  of  the  everchanging  scenes  in  which 
they  grew.  Sometimes  while  watching  my  changing  camp  fire  blaze 
I  have  half  believed  that  the  blazing  tree  was  picturing  with  fire 
the  story  of  its  life — the  larger  experiences  of  the  years;  the 
triumphs  of  the  good  seasons  and  the  failures  of  the  bad;  the  battles 
with  wind  and  frost,  with  fire  and  insect  foes.  Surely  no  picture 
ever  painted  is  more  suggestive  than  the  camp  fire.  With  it  the 
imagination  brings  the  dead  past  back  to  life,  and  its  people  in  fit- 
ting scenes  act  again  the  parts  they  once  played. 

The  Big  Trees  of  California  are  the  greatest  living  wonders  of 
the  world.  In  the  serene  Sierras  they  have  achieved  the  dignity 
befitting  the  largest  and  oldest  living  things  upon  this  earth. 
Compared  with  these  Big  Trees  the  timberline  trees  of  the  Rockies 
are  pygmies  and  infants.  Yet  who  shall  say  that  the  life  story  of 
the  timberline  tree  is  the  less  inspiring?  To  stand  beneath  the 
Big  Trees  is  to  feel  the  silent  eloquence  of  the  "noblest  of  a  noble 

race."  To  stand 
above  the 
dwarfed  and  bat- 
tered front  ranks 
of  the  intrepid 
timberline  for-J 
ests,  where  the 
Storm  King 
reigns  and  the 
eagle  soars,  is  to- 
live  with  fired 
imagination 
through  all  the 
long  years  of 
battle,andtofeel 
the  triumphs  of 
the  unconquer- 
able. Timberline 
touches  the  heart 
with  a  sense  of 
universal  kin- 
ship. 


fVu'  SINNING  OF  MATILDA 

By-  Walter  A.  Dyer 

Willi  Pot  hail  of  Mulilrfu  by  A.  3.  Frost 


ALL  goes  to  show  that  you  can  never  tell. 

Iv'ei  taml\  Matilda  was  the  List  person  \vr  would 
\t  have  expected  to  fall  from  grace  in  so  common 
Jk  and  vulgai  •'  fashion.  She' hail  always  enjoyed 
a  good  name  in  our  community  a  reput.iton  for 
dignity,  snliiiet \,  upiightncss.  We  had  found 
her  to  he  a  kindly,  motherly  soul,  discharg- 
ing hci  dail\  duties  chcerfull)  and  efficiently.  She  had  never  given 
the  slightest  hint  of  an\  Haw  in  her  character  or  any  tendency 
toward  depravity.  I  In  Mow  fell  like  a  holt  from  the  hlue.  There 
was  no  warning,  no  ptemonitory  period  of  restlessness.  Quite 
Casuall)  Matilda  got  drunk. 

Of  course  I  was  to  blame.  I  should  have  kept  the  windfalls 
I  picked  up  hack  of  the  ham.  C  areless  \d.ini  should  have  removed 
the  apples  from  the  sight  of  Kve.  f  specially,  after  a  hard  Sep- 
tember storm,  w  ith  high  winds.  I  should  have  know  n  that  the  ground 
would  he  covered  with  fallen  fruit  from  the  old  trees  in  the  orchard 
that  serves  as  Manilla's  pasture. 


dine  vinegar.  Hut  that  is  mere  speculation.  I"  sti<k  ">  l.nts, 
Ilii am  reported  in  the  morning  that  Matilda's  milk  had  fallen  off 
and  that  she  didn't  seem  to  he  feeling  well.  At  noon  I  went  to 
let  li<  r  in  to  the  watering  trough,  and  found  her  listless  and  dull. 
She  gazed  at  me  stupidly,  seeming  not  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  my  invitation.  I  looked  at  her  sharply.  Her  fore  legs  were 
crossed  and  her  head  drooped  and  wagged  noticeably. 
"  Matilda,"  I  said  severely,  "you  are  drunk." 

She  merely  leered  at  me  with  lack-lustre  eyes  and  swayed.  I  led 
her  from  the  seductive  orchard  and  staked  her  out  under  an  elm 
tree  for  the  afternoon,  and  there  she  remained  stolidly,  eating 
little,  and  stumbling  about  occasionally.  At  night,  when  we  led 
he i  home,  she  lurched  heavily  against  the  side  of  the  shed,  would 
not  look  at  her  grain,  and  gave  a  tablespoonful  of  milk.  I  hen  she 
stumbled  into  her  stall,  fell  down,  and  sank  into  a  drunken  torpor. 
She  w  as  a  spectacle  that  no  decent  man  could  remain  to  gaze  upon. 

I  will  say  this  for  Matilda:  I  believe  her  taste  for  liquor  to  be 
inherited  and  not  sinfully  acquired,  nor  does  she  glory  in  her  dis- 
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Quite  casually  Matilda  got  drunk 


Now  apples  are  the  finest  fruit  in  the  woild  for  human  beings  and 
ften  for  horses.  Our  Bob  can  never  get  enough  of  them  and  he 
seems  to  thrive  on  them.  But  Bob  has  only  one  stomach  and  a 
digestive  apparatus  of  extreme  simplicity  compared  with  Matilda's 
romplicated  interior.  A  cow.  I  have  been  told,  has  three  (or  is  it 
our:)  stomachs,  with  a  carefully  arranged  system  of  using  them 
11  in  series.  The  theory  seems  to  be  that  apples,  going  into 
stomach  No.  I,  are  ground  up  and  sweet  cider  is  produced.  This 
rider  is  at  length  decanted  into  stomach  No.  2,  where,  the  place 
>eing  undoubtedly  warm,  it  ferments,  and  stomach  No.  3  finally 
eives  it  in  the  form  of  hard  cider,  which  is  a  treacherous  and 
idious  beverage  and  produces  inevitable  intoxication. 
I  have  heard  somewhere  that  a  camel  has  one  more  stomach 
:han  a  cow.  and  have  been  wondering  whether  a  camel  could  pro- 


grace.  At  no  time  during  the  period  of  inebriation  did  she  appear 
to  be  enjoying  the  sensation  in  the  slightest  degree.  She  exhibited 
no  gayety,  no  spirit  of  abandon,  no  bacchanalian  ecstasy.  She 
was  evidently  conscious  only  of  a  general  heaviness,  a  headache, 
and  a  bad  taste  in  her  mouth.  Remorse,  you  would  have  said, 
must  follow  such  a  case  inevitably,  perhaps  to  the  saving  of  her  soul. 

And  yet,  when  once  more  Matilda,  having  been  dosed  with 
linseed  oil  and  variously  nursed  and  coaxed,  began  to  produce  a 
nearly  normal  flow  of  milk,  and  we  turned  her  again  into  the  or- 
chard pasture,  she  ambled  straight  to  the  nearest  apple  tree  and 
began  sniffing  about  for  w  indfalls. 

"Just  like  a  human,"  chuckled  Hiram,  and  I  thought  he  smacked 
his  lips. 

"Frailty,"  I  quoted  in  reply,  "thy  name  is  Woman." 
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Moving  off.    The  Whitemarsh,  of  Philadelphia 


F  THE  English  sports- 
man, springing  from 
his  bed  on  a  hunting 
morning,  is  confronted 
by  a  dazzling  snow- 
clad  countryside,  he 
groans  inwardly  and 
beneath  the  counter- 


creeping  back 

pane,  rings  dejectedly  for  that  most  de- 
pressing of  all  drinks — an  early  morning 

cup  of  tea.  For  he  knows  that  hounds  will  never  leave  kennel 
that  day.  His  only  sport  will  be  the  perusal  of  "  Bailey's  Hunting 
Directory  "  or  "  Mr.  Jorrocks,"  or  an  overhauling  of  the  tackroom. 

But  when  the  white  covering  falls  in  America  it  is  more  than 
likely  to  bring  cheer  to  the  fox-hunter's  heart.  At  least  he  will 
not  concede  defeat  until  it  is  shown  that  the  going  is  out  of  question. 
For  he  believes  that  more  than  half  the  time  hounds  can  hunt  and 
horses  can  cross  country  on  the  snow,  and  he  knows  that  when  this 
is  possible  the  sport  is  likely  to  be  of  the  finest.  He  therefore  stands 
at  the  open  window,  squinting  at  the  bright  landscape.  He  pounds 
mightily  upon  his  chest.  He  dashes  from  the  room  and  is  soon 
heard  hallooing  in  his  bath. 

In  not  many  minutes  his  top  boots  are  thumping  down  the  stairs 
and  he  catches  the  scent  of  cofFee  and  views  the  open  fire  in  the 
dining  room.  If  he  is  a  sportsman,  however, 
he  never  swerves  but  drives  straight  out  the 
front  door  and  spends  perhaps  five  minutes 
earnestly  considering  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Now  as  our  sportsman  kicks  about  in  the 
snow,  cocks  his  eye  judicially  at  the  heavens 
above,  and  raises  a  moistened  forefinger  to 
the  wind,  he  must  in'  the  nature  of  things 
observe  either  that  it  is  possible  to  hunt  or 
that  it  is  not  possible.  If  for  one  of  some 
half  dozen  reasons  the  latter  is  the  case,  his 
spirits  fall  correspondingly,  and  he  decides 
with  gloomy  virtue  that  the  time  has  come 
when  he  must  answer  his  correspondence. 

But  if  the  snow  is  firm  enough  for  horses 
to  gallop  and  soft  enough  on  top  for  scent  to 
lie,  with  little  wind  and  just  a  gleam  of  sun — 
then  the  sportsman  inhales  freely,  and  makes 
off"  briskly  for  the  cofFee  and  eggs.  These 
finished,  he  orders  the  bright  bay  for  half 
past  nine,  lights  a  mellow  perfecto,  and  pnx 
ceeds  to  skim  the  morning  paper.  With 
what  large  contempt  does  he  glance  at  events 
that  shake  the  continent.  How  futile  seem 
the  heroes  and"  villains  of  the  daily  news, 
scurrying  fussily  about  their  petty  affairs. 


FOX  HUNTING 
IN  THE 
SNOW 

By-* James  Weymouth 


A  trick  of  the  trade.    The  fox  has  been  running  the  top  of 
the  log  so  that  scent  will  not  lie  on  the  ground 
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But  'ware  riot  gentle  author,  you  are 
entered  to  fox  not  philosophy,  so  in  the 
name  of  sport  get  for'rd  and  hit  off  the 
line.  For  our  practical  sportsman  has 
snapped  shut  the  catch  of  his  hat 
guard,  pulled  on  a  pair  of  brown  woolen 
gloves,  and  started  for  the  stable  yard 
with  an  ash  plant  under  his  arm.  A 
wisp  of  steam  is  coming  from  the  near- 
est box  stall,  and  a  wise  blaze  face 
follows  it.  In  another  minute  the  bay  is  in  the  yard  letting  his 
master  pick  up  his  feet.  A  last  pull  at  the  girths,  a  hoist,  the  click 
of  hoofs  on  the  stable  paving,  and  our  sportsman  and  his  old 
bright  bay  jog  out  of  sight  down  the  elm  lined  road. 

Now  that  he  is  gone  let  us  gather  around  the  tackroom  stove 
and  discuss  with  as  much  learning  as  we  may  the  whole  art  of 
fox  hunting  in  the  snow.  On  this  matter  there  is  little  to  help 
those  who  delight  in  quoting  authorities.  Our  sporting  ancestors, 
the  English,  for  one  reason  or  another  have  never  treated  it  in  their 
books  and  seldom  attempted  it  in  the  field,  and  you  may  search 
the  sacred  pages  of  Somerville,  Beckford,  Nimrod,  and  the  rest, 
and  be  little  the  wiser  as  far  as  our  subject  is  concerned.  Perhaps 
they  feel  that  they  have  so  many  good  hunting  days  in  a  season 
that  it  is  needless  to  wrestle  with  this  additional  problem.  Perhaps 
their  innumerable  ditches,  all  blind  when 
snow  falls,  have  added  to  this  conviction. 
Besides,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
heavy,  straight-legged  English  hound  makes 
heavier  going  in  snow  than  our  light,  long- 
toed  American,  whose  keener  nose  also  helps 
him  to  own  the  line  on  a  snow  that  would 
defeat  the  best  of  the  Belvoir. 

But  it  is  more  surprising  to  find  the  sub- 
ject equally  neglected  in  the  meagre  annals 
of  American  hunting.  We  can  do  no  more 
than  have  a  talk  with  some  of  the  present 
authorities  and  jot  down  the  result  in  the 
hope  that  some  more  experienced  sportsman 
with  a  readier  pen  may  be  fired  to  give  the 
matter  the  treatment  it  deserves. 

In  the  long  stretch  of  country  from  Mass- 
achusetts to  Georgia  over  which  riding  to 
hounds  is  enjoyed,  there  are  great  differences 
of  soil  and  climate,  and  in  consequence  one 
need  not  expect  complete  agreement  on  the 
question  from  American  masters,  though  on 
the  main  points  they  differ  less  than  might 
be  supposed. 

Let  us  start  with  Massachusetts.  This 
is  the  most  unfavorable  country  of  all  in 
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Tlx-  l'«u'»  Kliullnh  finhiillnils  -»t»>  1  I  iki.ii  k  whip*,  nsnl  I111  Willi  lllllltlllK 

ami  tun  him  l>y  hikIii 


wintei  ( h\  nig  t<>  the 
Mtremt  coldi  « « >nt  w  ill 
not  Im  mm  hul  time. 

\\  In  11  .1  thaw  >  "ini  s.  ilit 
accumulated  i|ii.tntit\ 
,,1  mow  makes  t  In-  going 
almost  impossible  I  he 
Norfolk,  foi  instance, 
have  «'iil\  math  .1  few 
attempts  .intl  always 
(bund  one  01  the  othei 
of  these  conditions  t«> 

piCN  .III.      1  >ll  "III  OCC.I- 

sinn  "when  there  was 
IMM  foui  inches  ol  snow 
tlic  temperature  w  .is  sn 
Gold  that  the  snow  was  extremely  haul,  making  excellent  footing 
lot  (In  horses,  but  difficult  for  hounds  to  run  on  and  haul  and 
damaging  to  tin  11  Int.  we  stattcd  a  lox  with  these  conditions,  but 
the  hounds  were  unable  to  do  anything  with  it.  Another  time 
tin  weather  modciatcd  so  much  that  the  snow  became  wet  and 
sticky .  w  ith  the  icsult  that  the  going  became  pi  acticallv  impossible 
foi  hoi  si  s  and  hounds." 

Mut  where  hunting  alone,  without  regard  t<>  riding  tt>  hounds,  is 
the  object,  some  ver)  fair  sport  is  to  be  found.  I  bis  is  what 
tlanv  Worcestei  Smith.  Esq.,  Master  ol  the  Ciralton  and  pil'  ir  of 
American  fox  hunting,  has  to  say:  "A  soft,  light  snow,  not  mclt- 
inii,  and  not  so  cold  .is  seemingly  to  freeze  the  scent,  gives  the  very 
hest  sport,  but  brings  out  one  point  strongly,  namely,  that  the  very 
Inst  of  hounds  will  often  run  heel  in  the  snow.  1  hey  get  into  the 
h.ihit  of  w  .itching  the  foot  marks,  .md  so  perhaps  run  by  eye  rather 
th. in  scent  lor  .1  tune,  unless  set  right.  My  following  the  fox  trails 
in  the  snow  you  follow  their  night  searches  for  food  and  where  they 
like  to  travel,  and  find  the  feathers  and  fur  of  their  prey  in  the  snow. 

I  he  grc.it  point  is  that  warm  and  cold  days  alternating  make 
it  impossible  to  fell  what  the  morrow  will  bring  forth.  You  may 
have  three  inches  of  soft  snow  just  right  in  the  night;  it  may  melt 
for  three  hours  and  the  feeding  trail  of  the  fox  be  obliterated,  or  it 
ni.i\  melt  lor  an  hour,  and  a  northwest  wind  comes  and  freezes  up 


Whi'ii  thr  wulf  m  (ound.  borzoi*  arc  alipix-'l 


everything  hard.  You 
may  be  getting  good 
sport,  and  a  snow  comes 
on  and  seemingly  lilU 
up  evei  v  1 1  .i<  k,  yet  the 
hounds  will  i  u  n  t  he  frail 
undei  math  by  t  b<  .<  i  in 
i  hat  (  Him  ',  i  hrougli  that 
pal  i  icular  snow  ,  but  an- 
other snow  may  hold 
evei  v  bit  ol  si  cut  dow  n. 

"The  next  point  to 
be  brought  ';iit  is  <  ium  . 
There  is  a  crust  just 
hard  enough  foi  flu  fox 
to  run  on,  but  the 
hounds  break  through,  and  although  there  may  be  perfect  scent  on 
the  glare  crust,  the  fox  will  play  with  them  all  day.  Just  the  right 
kind  of  crust  i  iits  the  hounds'  feet  like  glass  and  the  gamest  of 
them  will  hardly  move  forward.  On  the  many  ponds,  lakes,  and 
rivers  of  New  Kngland  there  arc  hundreds  of  foxhounds  lost  yearly, 
as  the  fox  loves  to  get  on  the  ice,  and  he  seemingly  lays  bis  trail  over 
the  spring  holes  where  he  knows  the  hounds  will  drop  through. 

"I  had  a  wonderful  hound,  Scarecrow,  who  would  run  a  fox 
trail  on  the  ice,  never  putting  his  head  down.  I  have  a  son  of  his, 
Strabo,  who  has  the  same  ability. 

"In  New  Kngland  the  great  trouble  in  winter  hunting  is  to  get 
your  hounds  in  at  night,  as  you  may  not  start  your  fox  until  early 
afternoon  and  with  a  southerly  wind  the  trailing  gefs  better,  and 
in  our  woodlands  and  swamps  you  couldn't  get  the  hounds  off  ti  c 
trail  with  a  hundred  whips." 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Smith's  unbounded  enthusiasm  had 
even  succeeded  in  persuading  our  hunting  friends  across  the  sea, 
for  writing  of  a  sporting  town  in  Ireland  he  says  that  though  snow 
had  fallen  the  morning  after  the  Ballymacad  Hunt  Ball,  he  finally 
induced  a  few  of  the  keenest  to  take  the  field.  An  account  of  the  run, 
which  included  a  four-mile  point,  is  given  on  page  74.  So  it  seems 
that  the  Green  Isle  owes  one  fair  day's  sport  at  least  to  an  American. 
Coming  down  into  New  York  State  we  find  conditions  somewhat 


The  Rose  Tree  Hounds,  of  Philadelphia,  just  catching  the  scent  on  a  snow-covered  road 
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improved,  a  higher  aver- 
age temperature  giving 
more  days  when  the 
snow  is  warm  enough  to 
carry  scent.  The  Mill- 
hrook  country  in  Dutch- 
ess County  is  perhaps 
as  typical  as  any.  One 
of  their  leading  hunting 
men,  in  talking  over  the 
subject  of  hunting  in  the 
snow,  had  this  to  say. 

"  Frequently  scent  is 
excellent  in  the  snow, 
and  I  have  had  a  very 
good   hunt   on  about 

three  or  four  inches.  It  made  a  sort  of  cushion  for  the  horses  to 
gallop  on,  and  as  the  ground  was  frozen  hard  underneath,  the 
going  was  far  better  than  if  there  had  not  been  any  snow.  This 
snow  was  dry  and  did  not  ball.  I  have  had  horse's  feet  smeared 
with  butter  or  lard,  which  prevents  balling  to  a  certain  degree,  but 
it  is  far  better  to  shoe  with  leather  soles. 

"As  to  scent  in  the  snow,  it  is  a  hard  enough  thing  to  discuss 
the  scenting  problem  under  any  circumstances.  I  have  seen 
hounds  run  very  hard  when  you  would  not  think  that  they  could 
^o  a  yard;  and  on  the  other  hand  I  have  seen  them  unable  to  do 
anything  when  conditions  seemed  most  favorable.  Toward  after- 
noon when  it  starts  freezing  again  after  a  midday  thaw,  scent  will 
probablv  disappear;  but  I  have  heard  that  on  its  thawing  again 
the  same  scent  would  be  strong  enough  for  hounds  to  be  able  to  do 
something  with  it.  A  very  dry  snow  on  a  very  cold  day  would  not 
hold  much  if  any  scent.  A  fox  can  be  tracked  in  a  light  snow,  and 
I  have  seen  hounds  go  from  track  to  track  and  speak  to  it.  Inci- 
dentally, one  great  disadvantage  to  snow  is  that  it  helps  the 
man  with  a  gun.  A  deep  snow  is  hard  to  ride  in,  and  very  hard 
for  hounds  to  get  through,  and  again  if  fairly  deep  one  can't  cross 
many  fences  and  can't  tell  a  ditch  or  gully  from  the  good  going. 
Snow  that  has  frozen  after  a  thaw  will  often  cut  a  hound's  feet  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  can  do  but  little. 

"I  have  a  certain  plan  (explained  in  detail  on  page  (92) of  my 
own  for  shoeing  when  it  is  slippery.  I  use  leather  soles  to  prevent 
balling,  and  the  smallest  screw-in  calks  placed  a  little  differently 
from  the  position  in  which  the  special  shoe  for  the  purpose  has 
them;  this  is  to  prevent  a  horse  from  grabbing  himself  when 
galloping  and  jumping." 

Dropping  farther  south,  we  reach  the  stronghold  of  hunting  in 
the  snow,  and  for  that  matter  of  all  hunting  in  this  country — 
Philadelphia.  Charles  E.  Mather,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  Hounds,  for  example,  has  none  of  the  hesi 
tancy  that  sometimes  besets  the  masters  farther 
north  and  south,  but  writes — "Fox  hunting 
in  the  snow  has  always  been  common  and 
usual  in  Pennsylvania,  and  some  of 
our  best  sport  has  been  on  days 
when  the  snow  was  light  or  soft 
on  the  surface.  It  would  only 
be  objectionable  when  too  deep 
for  hounds  or  horses  or  on  days 
when,  following  a  thaw,  the 
surface  is  frozen  hard  and  cuts 
the  feet  of  horses  as  well  as 
hounds.  Then  you  had  better 
wait  until  next  day,  when  the 
sun  improves  conditions  and 
the  best  of  sport  usually 
follows." 

We  will    hear  more  from 
Philadelphia,  but  let   us  first 
complete    our     survey.  Once 
south  of  Philadelphia  and  we  have 
left  the  happy  mean  of  winter  climate, 
which  means  good  sport  in  the  snow. 
Or   possibly   snow   is   not    a  constant 
enough  problem  to  compel  hunting  people  to 
master  it.    At  any  rate,  the  tendency  is  not  to 


Picking  their  panels.    Mr.  Leiper,  Master  of  the  Whitemarsh,  and  his  huntsman  and  whips  getting  away  to  a  good  start 


take  hounds  out  in  the  snow.  Joseph  L.  Thomas,  Esq.,  whose 
breedy  looking  and  unusually  level  Piedmont  pack  has  made  such 
an  impression  on  American  foxhound  enthusiasts  in  recent  years, 
remarked  that  as  a  general  rule  snow  on  The  Plains  held  up  hunting. 
He  feels  that  hounds  do  not  carry  scent  on  freezing  snow,  and  this 
is  no  doubt  generally  true  and  most  particularly  so  in  country 
where  they  have  comparatively  few  opportunities  to  try.  He 
occasionally  hunts  in  soft  snow  and  sometimes  take  the  hunter's 
shoes  off  altogether  as  a  precaution  against^balling.  He  believes 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  hunting  on  the  snow  is  a  doubtful  experiment 
in  his  country,  although  admitting  that  under  the  proper  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  one  can  have  a  run  on  the  snow  that  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  beat. 

Farther  south,  in  North  Carolina,  the  problem  almost  disappears, 
though  there  have  been  many  fine  runs  in  the  occasional  snows 
which  fall  there.  Much  of  the  hunting,  however,  is  of  the  old 
Southern  style  with  plenty  of  short  cuts  and  not  much  riding  to 
hounds,  while  in  the  sand-hill  section  the  soil  absorbs  all  moisture 
and  leaves  the  going  fair  under  nearly  all  circumstances.  This, 
it  might  be  added,  is  also  true  of  Long  Island.  In  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  snow  ceases  to  be  a  factor,  and  we  can  now  turn 
back  to  Philadelphia  for  a  few  of  the  fine  points  of  the  game. 

A  hunting  man  of  many  years'  experience  with  the  leading  packs 
of  that  city  has  thus  expressed  himself: 

"Next  to  ice,  which  is  of  course  impossible,  the  most  common  stop 
to  hunting  is  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  usually  rather  wet  and  soft. 
Hounds  simply  stick  in  it  and  so  will  the  hunters  if  they  get  into  a 
drifted  ditch  or  gully.  Aside  from  these  two  conditions — ice  and 
deep,  soft  snow — hounds  can  give  very  fair  hunting  in  a  snow-cov- 
ered countryside,  often,  indeed,  better  than  if  the  ground  were  bare. 

"Each  variety  of  snow  fall  presents  its  own  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. For  instance,  the  soggy  kind  that  holds  a  burning  scent, 
is  not  too  deep  to  bog  the  pack,  yet  balls  between  the 
bars  of  the  hunters'  hoofs  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  bad  falls.    Jumping  in  this  snow  is 
always   extremely   uncertain.    Even  a 
gallop  is  apt  to  end  disastrously.  Once 
the  feet  ball,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  till  the  horse  comes  down. 
Horses  sometimes  wrench  their 
tendons  badly  even  while  walk- 
ing in  such  snow,  for  it  packs 
so  much  that  they  have  to  step 
along  as  if  on  high-heeled  shoes. 

"A  very  dry,  powdery  snow, 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  is  a 
gain  to  the  horse  in  so  far  as  it 
gives  him  soft  going  without 
danger  of  slipping.    It  will  not 
ball  in  his  shoes,  will  not  pound 
him,  and  rather  improves  his 
take-off.  Just  this  kind  of  snow, 
however,  means  the  worst  scent. 
The  fox  trots  through  it,  but  almost 
as  soon  as  he  has  moved  a  rod  or  two 
An    in  advance,  the  wind  is  sure  to  send  a 
English    scud  of  fine  particles  drifting  across 
meet  at  the    tne  jjne     This  snow  is  only  found, 
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giesey  s  country  seat    however,    during   extremely  bitter 
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spells  of  weather.  The  moment  the  glass  changes,  it  becomes  less 
powdery.  Once  it  is  damp  enough  to  stop  drifting,  yet  not  quite 
icad\  to  kill  under  the  hoof,  conditions  .ire  almost  ideal.  With  a  few 
Inches  of  firm  snow  just  turning  to  .1  thaw,  scent  is  perhaps  as  strong 
as  we  evci  get  it  lure  in  wintei  weather.  Hounds  can  travel  fast, 
hunters  can  hud  true  going,  w  hile,  most  important  of  all,  the  fox  is 
hampered  In  those \ci\  things  that  most  help  his  pursuers.  Hisscent 
dings  to  the  moist  surface  of  the  snow  where  his  pads  have  marked 
it.  and  his  brush  becomes  clogged  and  heavy  with  the  half  frozen 
particles  of  slush,  mud.  and  ice  that  cling  to  it.  Even  a  very  soft, 
wet  snow  can  show  good  sport  with  a  keen  scent — so  wet,  that 
is,  that  it  cannot  ball  in  the  hoof.  Hut  this  sort,  or  even  snow  just 
beginning  to  thaw,  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  hard  on  the  hounds'  feet 
— although  not  to  any  great  extent,  if  they  have  been  properly 
hardened  during  cubbing.  Very  wet  slush  can  do  great  damage, 
especially  if  it  be  full  of  thin  ice;  and  worse  still  is  the  light  crust 
of  ice  that  breaks  through  beneath  their  w  eight.  No  hounds  should 
go  out  under  such  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  the  fox,  being 
lighter,  will  probably  not  break  through  at  all  and  so  have  an  ad- 
\  .image  that  will  give  him  the  game  at  the  very  start.  Then,  too, 
the  tearing  and  cutting  of  the  hounds'  feet  and  horses'  coronets  is 
so  terrible  that  no  master  should  be  willing  to  subject  his  animals 
to  it.  1  have  seen  packs  out  in  this  kind  of  going  that  could 
scarcely  limp  home  to  kennel.  One  could  trace  the  line  of  the  hunt 
hv  the  bloody  stains  from  the  horses'  legs.  Hunting  in  such  going 
is  inexcusable  and  most  emphatically  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
sport.  Warm  water  and  salt,  as  briny  as  possible,  make  a  good 
wash  on  returning  to  kennel.  It  cleans  the  legs  and  feet,  and 
serves  as  a  mild  disinfectant  for  cuts  and  scratches.  The  secret 
of  keeping  hounds  on  their  feet,  week  after  week,  over  snow  and 
thaw.  lies,  first,  in  hardening  their  feet  properly  by  road  work  long 
before  the  season  begins;  secondly,  by  continual  care  once  the 
snow  has  come.  The  warm  salt  seems  to  harden  the 
pads  as  well  as  heal  them. 

"  Hunters' legs  need  as  much  care  in  snow 
as  do  hounds'  feet.    The  commonest  ail- 
ment is  cracked  heels.    Keep  the  parts 
soft  with  zinc  ointment,  wash  them 
carefully  each  day  with  warm  water 
and  soap,  bandage  with  cotton  at 
night,   and    this  troublesome 
thing  can  usually  be  avoided. 
If  a  bad  case  has  developed, 
however,  wrap  the  fetlocks  in 
a  bread  poultice  until  the  sore- 
iness  has  been  removed,  then 
wash  with  warm  water  and 
Ssoap,  rub  well  with  zinc  oint- 
ment, and  bandage  with  cot- 
Jcon.    Hounds  and  horses,  as 
well   as   everything  else,  re- 
spond to  the  old  adage  of  an 
aunce  of  prevention. 

"  Rough  shoeing  is  an  absolute 
sine  qua  non  in  this  country.    If  the 
j;oing  is  not  slippery  with  ice  or  jogging 
rreacherous  with  snow  of  some  sort,     home.  Mr 
t  is  almost  sure  to  be  bare  and  hard  McC°°mbf's 
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is  a  board  with  trost.     I  he  latter  is  Philadelphia 
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neatly  as  hard  going  for 
the  hunter  uh  is  the  ice. 
Shoes  ought  to  be 
roughed  before  every 
run,  or  at  least  well  seen 
to,  for  the  sharpest  work 
of  the  smith  wears  off  in 
an  incredibly  short  time, 
provided  the  going  is 
bad  enough.  Artificial 
clips,  pointed  calks,  etc., 
are  very  useful.  Some 
varieties  on  the  market 
are  probably  as  good  as 
the  old-fashioned 
roughing,  for  they  last 
a  long  while  without  renewing  and  can  be  screwed  on  or  off  at 
will.  Never  use  the  kind  that  simply  fit  inside  the  shoe.  They 
must  be  screwed  on  to  it  for  success  in  the  hunting  field.  In 
roughing  or  other  forms  of  winter  shoeing  for  hunters,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  horse  does  not  strike,  cut,  or  grab  himself 
with  the  new  style  of  shoe.  As  soon  as  conditions  warrant, 
return  to  the  normal  shoe,  only  resorting  to  roughing,  etc.,  when 
necessary. 

"Scent  varies  quite  as  much  under  snow  conditions  as  it  does  at 
other  tunes.  No  one  can  be  sure  about  it.  However,  my  observa- 
tion has  been  that  aside  from  drifting  snow  that  buries  scent  alto- 
gether and  slush  that  actually  washes  it  away,  snow  rather  im- 
proves scenting  conditions  than  harms  them.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  at  all  events,  that  snow  just  coming  to  a  thaw  holds  scent 
for  a  long  time  in  spite  of  the  cold. 

"Going  over  all  of  my  diary  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  1  find 
the  same  thing  to  be  true  with  every  pack  I  have  followed — Radnor, 
Rose  Tree,  Bellwood,  Chester  Valley,  Montpelier,  Pickering,  etc. 
Snow  always  gave  good  runs  provided  it  was  not  too  deep,  too  dry, 
or  too  slippery — that  is,  icy  on  top.  Some  of  the  fastest  runs  were 
over  several  inches  of  snow.  They  showed  pace  that  bore  com- 
parison with  the  best  that  November  could  offer.  Given  hounds 
and  horses  bred  to  our  own  conditions  of  winter,  and  better  runs 
will  nearly  always  result  with  a  little  snow  than  without  it.  With 
our  cold  weather  keeping  the  ground  hard  a  great  part  of  the  season, 
we  could  not  hunt  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  softness  of  the  snow  to 
take  up  the  jar,  and  its  dampness  to  hold  the  scent  and  give  us  a 
real  taste  of  pace  now  and  then — with  a  chance  of  a  brush  at  the 
end."  Stirring  words  with  which  to  finish  our  talk,  and  in  this 
case  they  also  remind  us  that  we  have  not  heard  from  our  sports- 
man and  his  bay  mare  since  they  jogged  away  this  morning. 
Alas,  the  first  half  of  the  day  was  blank  and  only  he  and  a  few 
of  the  faithful  stayed  out;  but  they  had  their  re- 
ward— a  sudden  burst  of  music  from  covert, 
and  the  next  minute  the  fox  was  away. 
He  ran  straight  and  fast  for  seven  snow- 
clad  miles,  and  none  grudged  him  his 
brush  at  the  last,  as  he  got  to  ground 
half  a  field  ahead  of  the  hounds. 

And  now  the  early  winter  night 
is  falling.    A  long,  sad  blast  of 
the   horn    is    heard    in  the 
distant  covert  as  the  hunts- 
man calls  in  the  stragglers, 
and  soon  we  see  on  the  hori- 
zon, sharp  cut  against  the 
glowing  sky,  the  whips  and 
close- packed  hounds  jogging 
slowly  home. 

With  a  creak  of  hoofs  on 
the  frozen  snow  our  sportsman 
is  before  his  own  door  once  more. 
He  swings  stiffly  to  the  ground, 
passes  the  reins  to  the  groom,  and 
as  he  enters  the  house  turns  for  an 
instant  toward  the  setting  sun,  salut- 
ing in  silence  the  death  of  another  hunt- 
ing day. 


In  the  west  parlor  of  the  Nichols  house,  where  putty- 
work  gave  place  to  the  sturdier  detail  of  hand-wrought 
moldings.  Here  again  an  over -door  treatment  transforms 
an  opening  trimmed  in  the  ordinary  way 


A  doorway  in  the  famous  Nichols  house,  Salem,  where  Samuel 
Mclntire  achieved  an  interesting  portal  by  merely  super- 
imposing a  decorated  frieze  upon  the  regular  trim  and  break- 
ing the  cornice  around  it 


Another  example  of  Mclntire's  resource  and  skill  in  design 
— also  in  the  Nichols  house.  All  of  the  carving  depends  upon 
the  gouge.  Notice  the  repetition  of  the  gouged  dentil  course 
of  cornice  at  a  smaller  scale  in  the  doorway 


Photographs  by  Mary  H.  Northend, 
excepting  the  one  immediately  be- 
low, by  Frank  Cousins 


THE    DOORWAY  1NSI 


In  Mrs.  J.  C.  Roger's  house,  Oak  Hill,  at  Peabody,  Mass.,  the  main  portion  of  which 
was  designed  by  Mclntire  in  1800 — one  of  the  comparatively  few  doors  of  this  period 
that  are  stained  rather  than  painted 


The  front  door  of  the  Nichols  house  where  the  incorporation  of  a  fan  light  has  been  man- 
aged in  a  very  simple,  straightforward  manner.  Mclntire  made  frequent  and  effective  use  of 
reeding,  both  vertically  and  horizontally 
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In  I  he  Hacnn  h*ni:-e.  Salem.  Here  the  designer  has  not  tried 
to  make  an  ornamental  doorway  with  the  regular  trim,  hut 
ha*  utiliietl  simple  |vu  ,  U-.I  piUMrr*  an  his  framework  outside 
of  a  reeded  hand  adjoining  the  jamh 


From  the  famous  Nichols  house,  again.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  this  with  the  doorway  at  the  top  right  corner  of  the 
opposite  page.  Here,  reeds  replace  the  gouge  in  the  frieze  and 
the  rosettes  again  appear 


HE  COLON  1  A  L  HOUSE 


Photographs  by  Mary  H.  Northend, 
excepting  one  immediately  below 
by  Frank  Cousins,  and  middle  one 
above,  by  Arthur  G.  Eldredge 


In  the  Dalton  house  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  Any  architect  can  make  an  effective  portal 
by  using  the  column  or  pilaster,  as  here,  to  frame  the  opening.  The  real  test  of  skill  lies  in 
making  an  ordinary  width  of  trim  do  double  duty 


Another  doorway  from  Oak  Hill,  Peabody.  Mass.  The  slender  engaged  pilasters,  with  their 
entablature,  frame  the  regular  reeded  trim.  The  ease  with  which  putty-work  could  be  ap- 
plied has  proved  a  bit  too  tempting 
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LIVE  TREES  FO 
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English  ivy  on  wire  form 
may  be  grown  in  geometri- 
cal patterns  or  to  repre- 
sent birds,  animals,  etc. 
After    decorating  the 
house  the  vines  may  be 
moved  to  the  garden, 
where  they  are 
quaintly  suggestive 
of  the  Old  World 


The  fir  is  the  true 
Christmas  tree.  The 
balsam  fir  is  the  species 
most  commonly  sold  for 
the  purpose,  but  even  sup- 
erior is  Nordmann's  lir. 
Its  stronger  limbs  fit  it  for 
bearing  presents  and  dec- 
orations, and  its  hardy 
constitution  and  long  life 
make  it  an  admirable  tree 
to  transplant  to  the 
grounds 


Another  plant  which  may  also 
be  seen  in  fantastic  shapes  in 
the  gardens  of  Europe  is  the 
boxwood.  It  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  a  hedge  tree,  but  the 
bush  boxwood  here  shown 
makes  a  decorative  individual 
plant  either  indoors  or  out 


Arborvita»  in  a  wicker 
basket.  The  tree  may 
be  planted  without  be- 
ing removed  as  the 
roots  soon  find  their 
way  out  and  the  wicker 
quickly  rots 


F  THERE  is  any  discordant  note  in 
the  celebration  of  Christmas  it  has 
been  struck,  strange  to  say,  by  the 
Christmas  tree  itself.  We  do  not  refer 
to  the  pagan  origin  of  the  tree  cele- 
bration. From  whatever  ancient  rite 
it  springs,  that  has  long  been  for- 
gotten and  supplanted  in  our  minds  by  a  tree  symbol- 
ism of  our  own.  But  we  cannot  all  forget  that  yearly 
throughout  the  Christian  world  the  stately  fir  is,  so 
to  speak,  butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday.  One 
should  not  overestimate  the  gravity  of  this  annual 
desecration,  much  of  which  nature  soon  repairs.  But 
such  as  it  is,  it  is  inappropriate,  particularly  as  the 
living  tree  may  be  used  instead,  to  grow  perpetually,  a 
reminder  of  that  cheerful  day. 

Many  kinds  of  fir,  spruce,  pine,  boxwood,  and  juniper 
growing  in  tubs  or  baskets  are  for  sale,  and  if  these  are 
not  kept  indoors  too  long  they  may  be  successfully 
carried  over  the  winter  and  then  planted  out.  The 
particular  attractions  of  the  various  types  may  best 
be  judged  from  the  illustrations  on  these  pages.  But 
perhaps  a  word  on  the  method  of  -handling  these  potted 
trees  may  not  be  amiss. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  that  the  tree 
should  be  moved  from  the  nursery  into  its  tub  well 
in  advance  of  the  Christmas  season — that  is  to  say, 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  October.  For  two  weeks 
after  the  transfer  has  taken  place,  the  roots  should  be 
watered  and  the  leaves  themselves  sprayed  from  time 
to  time. 

As  regards  the  foregoing,  the  purchaser  can  only 
protect  himself  by  buying  from  a  responsible  nursery- 
man or  florist,  for  if  the  tree  has  been  too  recently 
transplanted  it  is  not  likely  to  live.  When  received, 
it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  outside  until  actually 
needed.  Nor  should  it  be  kept  in  the  house  longer 
than  necessary.    It  is  true  that  a  tree  may  be  housed 

indefinitely  and  sur- 
vive, but  the  longer  it 
stays  indoors  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  trans- 
plant it  successfully. 
During  this  period  the 
leaves  should  be 
sprayed  with  water 
daily.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible, then,  the  plant 
should  be  moved  out- 
doors, and  placed  in  a 
warm,  sheltered  place, 
not  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  protected  from 
frost  and  wind.  In 


The  cryptomeria  is  exten 
sively  used  in  Japan  and 
China.    In  this  country, 
though  it  does  not  seem 
to  attain  the  same 
beauty,  it  is  still  a 
sufficiently  hardy 
and  decorative 
tree  to  be  quite 
popular 


The  juniper  re- 
tains the  spirit,  of 
the  Christmas  tree, 
while  its  com- 
pact perpen- 
dicularity has 
made  it  a 
favorite  for 
the  formal 
garden 


The  Swiss 
mountain  pine 
though  not  so 
stately  as  most 
other  varieties, 
may  often  be  best 
suited  to  some 
particular  position 


IIRISTM  AS 


icvrrr  t  linutc.N  mu  Ii  .in  New  l.ng- 

laltd    It    il    sometimes    lUVI'HN.II'V  I" 

oovei  the  entire  tree  with  .1  light 
doth  furthei  to  protei «  it.    In  any 

I  .im  .  a  mulch  ol  si  1  aw  in  laid  around 
tin  loots  10  pn  \  t  in  the  tub  from 
tut /inn  solid 

When  spring  tonu  s  tin  tin 
shoultl  he  planted  .is  soon  .is  tin 
ground  can  l>t   woiked  .1  ml  then 

I I  no  chance  of  an)   more  hart 
frosts.     In  tins  hn.il  t  tansplant  ing 
tin  chief  care  is  not  to  disturb 
the    loot    ball.      A    cloudy  da\ 
should   be   chosen.      fhe   tub  is 
placed  t>n  its   suit-   near  the  hole 
which  is  to  receive  the  tree,  or, 
it'   small,    turned    upside  down, 
and  the  tub  tapped  sharplj  till  the 
root  ball  conies  awav.    In  passing, 
one    might     mention    that    it  is 
well  to  dig   the  hole  considerably 
larger  than  actually  necessary,  as 
the  excess  of  loose  earth  around 
the  roots   which   will   thus  result 
aids  them  materially  in  establish- 
ing  themselves  in   their  new  en- 
vironment.    If  the  ground  is  very 
poor  the  tree  may  be  lightly  ma- 
nured, but  in  most  cases  the  nat- 
ural soil  will  be  found  satisfactory. 
In  any  event,  how 
ever,   the  surface 
of    the  disturbed 
soil  should  be  well 
mulched  with  some 
loose  covering  such 
as  leaves. 

The  tree  now 
stands,  the  gift  of 
Christmas  to  the 
home — a  tribute 
and  a  token  as 
well.  And  instead  of 
marking  Christmas 
with  dead  branches 
and  fast  wither- 
ing leaves,  we  have 
completed  the  cel- 
ebration of  the 
day  by  the  perma- 
nent preservation 
of  a  living  thing. 


Of  all  our 

pines,  the  white 
pine  is  the  best 
known  and  most 
useful.  It  is  an 
ideal  tree  to  be 
first  used  in  the 
house  and  then 
planted  out 


While  the  privet  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  Christmas  tree,  it  can  play  a 
very  interesting  part  in  the  house  deco- 
rations and  can  afterward  be  used  at  a 
formal  entrance,  on  the  porch,  or  in  the 
garden  itself 
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THE  VOGUE 


o. 


Mrs.  M.  E.  Harby's  champion  Pekingese.  Nowata  Min-Chi, 
posed  as  the  Chinese  dog  god  Fo,  often  portrayed  on  ancient 
porcelains.    The  ball  represents  Japan  under  the  foot  of  China 


POM 

and 

P  EKE 

By> Waiter  A  Dyer 


Ch.  Banner  Sable  Laddie,  one  of  the  best  of  our  American- 
bred  Pomeranians.  First  in  that  class  at  New  York  in  1916. 
and  a  consistent  winner  elsewhere.   Owned  by  Mrs.  F.  Smyth 


HERE  are  a  good  many  people  to  whom  a  little 
dog — one  weighing  less  than  twenty  pounds  or 
so — does  not  seem  like  a  dog  at  all,  while  there 

are  plenty  of  others   But  you  can  no  more 

account  for  canine  preferences  than  you  can 
explain  the  human  love  for  a  dog  to  persons 


born  with  an  antipathy  for  the 
race.    Whether  you  like  little  dogs  or  not,  the  fact 
-remains  that  thousands  of  people  do — people  whose 
sole  doggy  interest  is  for  the  toys. 

I  have  found  myself  equally  perplexed  to  account 
for  the  present  remarkable  ascendency  of  the  Pom- 
eranian and  Pekingese  breeds.  Of  course,  the 
owners  of  Poms  and  Pekes,  and  the  fanciers  who 
breed  and  exploit  them,  are  at  no  loss  for  an  answer 
to  the  question.  To  them  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
fact  that  these  are  the  best  of  the  toys — the  most 
intelligent,  companionable,  and  charming  of  all  the 
tribe.  And  they  will  quote  you  chapter  and  verse 
to  prove  it. 

Unquestionably  these  are  both  attractive  breeds. 
The  Pomeranian,  to  my  mind,  is  an  especially  en- 
gaging bit  of  canine  vivacity,  the  miniature  of  all 
that  a  dog  should  be,  an  elastic,  busy  atom  of 
brightness,  while  the  Peke  is  as  quaint  and  fasci- 
nating as  a  Chinese  baby  in  costume.  At  the 
dog  shows  these  two  are  always  present  in  large 
numbers.  There  were  fifty-nine  Poms  entered 
at  the  1916  Westminster  show,  and  fifty  Pekes, 
and  big  entries  of  them  are  always  to  be  seen 
at  Southampton  and  other  fashionable  shows. 
This  is  the  demonstrable  fact.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  account  for  it.  My  purpose  is  rather 
to  review  the  two  breeds  in  a  general  way  for  the 
benefit  chiefly  of  those  who  do  not  know  them  and 
who  may  have  wondered  at  their  prominence. 

The  little  Pom  rejoices  in  an  ancestry  as  ancient 
as  any,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
greyhound  and  a  few  other  original  types. 
That  is  to  say,  the  spitz  family,  of  which 
the  Pomeranian  is  a  modern  representa- 
tive remarkably  true  to  the  original 
type,  inhabited  Arctic  or  sub-Arctic  reg- 
ions long  before  the  memory  of  man.  The 
original  ancestors  were  probably  not  un- 
like the  present-day  Samoyedes,  whose 
nomadic  masters  spread  them  more  or 
less  all  over  Europe. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Pomeranian 
can  claim  a  very  direct  descent  from  the 
family's  progenitors,  for  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  these  dogs  were  brought 
from  the  North  in  prehistoric  times  direct 
to  Pomerania  on  the  Baltic,  during  the 
course  of  one  of  the  many  southerly  migra- 
tions. The  Pomeranian,  indeed,  is  the 
true  spitz,  and  is  known  in  Germany  only 
by  that  name.    Dogs  of  almost  identical 


A  three-months-old  Pom  puppy  by 
Tiny  Marco.    Weight  one  pound 


The  imported  Pomeranian  Sable  Flashlight, 
weighs  only  four  pounds 


A  good  example  of  typical  Pomeranian  wideawakeness. 
W.  Heizer's  Black  Tickle 


type  are  to  be  found  in  other  countries  also,  being  known  in  Italy 
as  the  volpino,  in  France  as  the  lulu  (a  corruption  of  loup-loup), 
and  in  Belgium  as  the  keeshond.  More  distantly  related,  but 
doubtless  descended  from  the  same  source,  are  the  Samoyede,  the 
Norwegian  elkhound,  the  chow,  and  possibly  the  American  Eskimo, 
while  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  some  connection  with  the  German 
shepherd  dog,  the  Belgian  groenendael,  and  even 
the  collie. 

While  the  German  spitz  a"hd  the  Pomeranian  as 
we  know  it  are  the  same  dog,  the  ordinary  German 
spitz  is  much  larger,  the  toys  having  been  bred  in 
Pomerania  and  elsewhere  by  selection.  Indeed  the 
English  toy,  which  we  have  adopted  here,  more 
nearly  resembles  the  Italian  branch  of  the  family, 
from  which  some  of  its  ancestors  doubtless  sprang. 

The  spitz  dog  was  known  in  England  before  1800, 
but  the  earlier  specimens  were  large  dogs.  The 
earlier  dogs,  too,  were  mostly  white,  and  early 
writers  have  confused  them  with  both  the  Samoy- 
ede and  the  Norwegian  elkhound.  Queen  Victoria 
was  one  of  the  first  to  import  a  toy  of  this  type, 
and  she  found  her  Marco  in  Venice.  It  is  quite 
likely,  however,  that  some  of  the  earliest  of  the 
English  toys  came  direct  from  Pomerania, 
where  they  had  been  bred  as  house  dogs. 

There  was  no  systematic  registration  of  the 
breed  until  1870,  when  three  were  shown  in  the 
first  exhibition  of  the  British  Kennel  Club.  The 
fame  of  Queen  Victoria's  pet  may  have  stim- 
ulated interest  in  the  breed,  for  it  soon  began  to 
rise  rapidly  in  popularity,  and  in  1881  fifteen 
were  shown  in  England.    Interest  flagged  tem- 
porarily, and  none  were  benched  in  1890,  but 
since  then  there  has  been  a  rapid  advance  un- 
precedented by  any  other  toy  breed  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Pekingese.    In  1891  the 
Pomeranian  Club  was  formed  in  England,  and 
in  1893  there  were  322  entries  of  the  breed 
at  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  show 
in  London.    To-day  the  Pomeranian  is 
the  most  popular  toy  in  England,  not 
excepting  the  English  spaniels,  and  the 
Pomeranian  entries  at  British  shows  are 
very  often  the  largest  of  any  breed. 

The  large  spitz  preceded  the  toy  in 
America,  and  used  to  be  fairly  common 
here.  Now  it  is  a  rarity,  though  one 
appeared  at  the  Westminster  show  last 
February.  At  first  the  breed  acquired 
a  reputation  for  snappishness,  and  some- 
how became  known  as  a  spreader  of  rabies, 
so  that  about  1880  no  entries  were  allowed 
in  the  New  York  show.  The  first  toy 
Pomeranians  were  shown  in  America  in 
1899,  and  their  popularity  has  been  on 
the  increase  ever  since,  until  now  it  is 
nearly  as  great  as  it  is  in  England. 

The  Pom  is  a  compact,  well-knit  little 


Mr.  F. 
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fallow,  with  fox-llkc  li«  .ill.  nrii  i  . us,  il. nk 
ryes,  and  U'vat  hiightncss  i>l  cxpicssion 
I  lis  i  n  il  in  his  vio>\  uing  gloi  y  ;  i  li.it  and  coloi 
Mgttnei  couni  lix  moir  than  one  third  of 
tin-  pointl  111  judging.  I  lis  under  vn.it  is  suit 
and  fluffy,  his  ovci  in.it  .il>und.int,  long, 
flossy ,  .ind  st  i  .unlit       I  If  sill  ill  Id  hay  c  .1  I  li  ill 

hkr  mane,  with  .1  profuse  frill  on  the  neck, 
the  fort  part  of  the  shouldci  s,  and  tin*  chest. 
\n  1 1 1111 111  inn  is  allow  i  d  I  In-  hind  quarters 
should  he  li  athcrcd,  tin-  tad  tumi  d  over  the 
back  and  profusely  oivni'J  with  hair. 

Ht  maj  he  wht>le>-colt»red  01  particolored. 
I  If  in  a  \  be  white,  black,  blue  01  gt  ay ,  hum  n, 
sable,  red,  orange,  <>i  fawn  Winn  parti- 
colored, tin  patches  should  In-  well  marked. 
In  England  more  blacks  are  to  he  seen  than 
Othei  colors.  In  this  country  chocolate, 
white,  and  other  colors  are  almost  equally 
populai 

Original!)  dogs  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  m  weight  were  shown,  but  the  tend- 
ency has  been  gcncially  downsvard.su  that 
now  the  stand. ml  weight  is  Hve  to  twelve 

1  pounds.  Often  they  are  entered  in  two 
chases  those  inure  than  eight  pounds  and  those  under.  The 
majorit}  of  the  best  dogs  belong  now  to  the  smaller  class,  the  five- 
pOUnd  dog  being  generally  must  desired.  There  have  been  Poms 
weighing  .is  little  as  three  pounds,  bur  these  smallest  dogs  are 
likely  to  suffer  in  t\  pe  and  tend  to  de>  elop  too  round  a  skull. 

The  Pom  is  hardy,  a  keen  house  guard,  and  good  company.  He 
is  mtv  intelligent,  alert,  active,  and  buoyant,  and  devoted  to  his 
master  or  mistress.  As  to  his  disposition,  opinions  seem  to  differ, 
and  I  fancy  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual  character.  Some 
are  sweet-tempered  and  affectionate,  while  others  appear  to  be 
jealous  and  irritable,  though  never  phlegmatic  or  stupid. 

The  Pekingese  is  not  .1  m  ar  relative  of  the  Pomeranian,  but  his 
use  to  popularity  has  been  almost  simultaneous  with  that  of  the 
Pom.    He  might  well  be  called  the  "  Dug  That  Was  foot." 

In  iSto.  when  Peking  was  entered  by  the  Kuropcan  allies  and 
the  summer  palace  of  the  Chinese  Kmpcror  w  as  sacked,  five  of  the 
little  sacred  dogs  of  the  palace,  left  behind  in  the  hurried  departure 
of  the  imperial  family,  fell  into  the  hands  of  British  naval  and 
army  officers  who  took  them  to  England,  where  none  of  their  kind 
had  before  been  seen.  These  formed  the  beginning  of  the  Peking- 
ese breed  in  Kngland. 

This  was,  however,  but  one  incident  in  the  romantic  history  of 
an  ancient  race.  Little  is  known  of  its  origin  or  early  history,  but 
these  same  British  officers  found  in  the  summer  palace  antique 
bronze  effigies  of  these  dogs  which  indicated  that  the  breed  was 
inure  than  2.000  years  old.  Carvings  and  porcelains  in  the  Metro- 
polian Museum  of  Art  and  other  collections  in  this  country,  dating 
back  to  the  seventeenth  century  and  earlier,  show  good  likenesses 
of  our  little  Peke. 

For  centuries,  undoubtedly,  these  had  been  the  sacred  dogs  of 
the  Chinese  emperors,  carefully  bred  and  sedulously  guarded  by 
the  Chief  Eunuch  of  the  Court. 
Others  of  the  same  breed  were 
not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of 
China,  but  the  palace  dogs  were 
alw  ays  smaller  and  finer,  seldom 
exceeding  ten  pounds. 

Of  the  five  dogs  brought  to 
Kngland  in  1800,  three  became 

I  the  property  of  Admiral  John 

'  Hay  and  the  Duke  of  Gordon, 
and  were  known  as  the  Good- 
wood  strain.  One  other,  appro- 
priately named  Looty,  was  pre- 
sented to  Queen  Victoria,  who 

1  thus  became  a  sponsor  for  both 
the  Pomeranian  and  Pekingese 

,  breeds. 

Though  others  of  the  ordin- 

I  ary  variety  were  subsequently 


4  J 


Mandys  Hop  Ting.  A  now!  vu 
Icrmtic  1'cknwesc  head  and  feel 


Mrs.  Harby's  Ch.  Chu  Jen  of  Toddington.   First  winners  at  New  York  in  1916 


brought  to  Kngland  from  China,  the  best  of 
the  English  dogs  trace  their  descent  from  the 
Goodwood  strain.  At  about  the  time  ol  the 
Boxer  Rebellion,  Ah  Cum,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Douglas  Murray,  appeared  in  England,  He 
was  evidently  another  of  the  palace-  breed, 
having  doubtless  been  smuggled  out.  He 
was  promptly  bred  to  the  Goodwood  strain 
and  added  new  blood  of  the  same  type. 

Some  laxity  and  confusion  as  to  the  otigi- 
nal  type  crept  in,  doubtless  fostered  by 
owners  of  the  larger,  commoner  dogs,  and 
some  Knglish  authorities  still  believe  that 
there  should  be  two  classes  for  Pekingese  dogs 
in  the  shows  the  palace  dogs  and  thcothers. 
This  difficulty  has  been  largely  straightened 
out,  however,  and  of  late  years  the  breed 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  careful  selec- 
tion. I  he  best  of  the  Pekes  in  Kngland  and 
America  approach  very  closely  to  the  original 
palace  type,  and  the  present-day  champion  is 
probably  much  like  the  dogs  held  sacred  by 
Chinese  dynasties  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  there  were  Pekin- 
gese dogs  in  this  country  a  good  many  years 
ago  dogs  of  the  larger,  commoner  type  possibly  brought  direct 
from  China  by  American  sea  captains.  The  palace  dog  did  not 
appear  here  until  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  however,  one  of  the 
first  on  record  being  imported  from  Kngland  in  1898  by  Mrs.  Eva 
B<  ( luyer.  From  that  comparatively  recent  beginning  we  may 
trace  the  rapid  ascent  of  the  vogue  of  the  Peke. 

According  to  the  American  nomenclature,  the  dog  is  known  as 
the  Pekingese  spaniel,  but  he  is  not  really  a  spaniel  at  all,  if  the 
term  is  held  to  indicate  any  close  relation  with  the  European  spaniel 
family,  and  in  England  the  word  spaniel  is  not  added  to  Pekingese. 

I  he  Standard  states  that  the  dog  "must  suggest  the  Chinese 
origin  of  the  Pekingese  in  its  quaintness  and  individuality,  resem- 
blance to  the  lion  in  directness  and  independence,  and  should 
imply  courage,  boldness,  self-esteem,  and  combativeness  rather 
than  prettiness,  daintiness,  or  delicacy." 

The  head  should  be  massive  and  heavy  for  so  small  a  dog,  and 
the  face  like  that  of  a  pug  rarher  than  like  a  spaniel's.  The  skull 
should  be  broad,  flat  and  not  domed  between  the  ears,  and  wide 
between  the  eyes.  The  nose  should  be  black,  flat,  and  short,  the 
muzzle  black  and  neither  underhung  nor  pointed.  Large,  dark, 
round,  lustrous  eyes  are  a  prominent  feature.  The  ears  should 
be  drooping,  heart-shaped,  and  feathered,  with  black  points. 

The  Peke  rejoices  in  an  abundant  coat,  with  a  profuse  mane  and 
frill.  The  under  coat  is  thick  and  the  over  coat  long,  rather  coarse 
but  soft,  and  not  curly  or  wavy.  The  legs  are  feathered  and  the 
tail  curled  and  feathered.    The  legs  are  short  and  the  feet  flat. 

All  colors  are  allowable — red,  fawn,  black,  tan,  brindle,  sable, 
white,  and  particolored.    Black  masks  and  spectacles  are  desirable. 
As  to  size  and  weight,  the  smaller  the  better,  if  type  is  not  sacrificed. 
Anything  more  than  eighteen  pounds  is  generally  disqualified. 
The  Pekingese  undoubtedly  possesses  more  character  than  some 

of  the  other  toys.  He  is  in- 
tensely affectionate,  almost  cat- 
like in  his  domesticity,  and  very 
intelligent.  He  is  inclined  to  be 
jealous,  but  endearing  and  stead- 
fast in  his  affections.  Though 
little,  he  is  as  determined  in 
combat  as  a  bulldog. 

Whether  or  not  the  character- 
istics that  I  have  mentioned  ac- 
count for  the  extraordinary 
vogue  of  Pom  and  Peke  I  can  not 
say,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
these  bright  little  rascals  have 
wriggled  theirway intohundreds 
of  American  laps  and  hearts,  and 
only  the  dog  hater  will  quarrel 
seriously  with  the  personal  pref- 
erences of  dog  lovers. 


FROM  A 
COC/JVTJir  vVWDOJV 


NEITHER  THE  TINKLE  of  passing  sleighs,  nor  the  soft  thud 
of  melting  snow  slipping  from  the  roof-tree,  has  the  ability  to 
J.**™  inspire  in  us  the  delightful  expectancy  of  the 

,.„„„.,  old  days,  when,  from  the  threshold  of  winter, 
LltKNAL  .    .  .         .  , 

MIRACLE  every  occurrence  pointed  forward  or  back- 
ward to  the  coming  of  Santa  Claus.  For 
with  our  maturity  the  Christmas  anniversary  has  become  more  a 
state  of  mind  than  a  time  of  surprises  and  gifts,  and  as  a  mental 
exhilaration  it  exercises  its  sway  over  us.  Irrespective  of  religious 
beliefs  or  the  lack  of  them,  there  is  something  in  all  of  us  which 
responds  to  the  age-long  spirit  of  anticipation  and  thanksgiving 
inherent  in  the  day.  The  anticipation,  perhaps,  of  the  Wise  Men; 
the  thank-offering  of  the  Virgin. 

Unreasonable  as  it  is,  it  would  be  hard  for  us  in  the  North  to 
dissociate  this  day  of  days  from  the  immaculate  snow  which  so 
often  ushers  it  in  or  from  the  frosty  air  which  nips  our  fingers  and 
arouses  the  boy  in  us.  Not  always  do  these  conditions  come 
together,  but  when  they  do  is  perfection  well-nigh  attained.  On 
the  late  eve  of  such  a  consummation,  I  was  obliged,  some  years 
ago,  to  walk  from  a  New  England  village  to  my  home  on  the  hill. 
The  way  was  familiar  and  the  hour  not  unusual,  but  the  hushed 
stillness  and  the  diffused  whiteness  of  a  winter's  night  evolved  an 
ethereal  unreality  which  sent  the  imagination  winging  far  afield. 
The  telephone  wires,  glistening  under  the  stars,  and  imitating  the 
tintinnabulation  of  sleighbells  in  their  high-pitched  song — who 
of  olden  times  could  have  devised  a  better  avenue  for  the  reindeer 
or  more  nearly  suggested  the  sound  of  their  coming? 

As  I  felt  my  way  along  between  fantastic  trees  and  hedgerows,  I 
reached  at  length  the  upper  flats,  and  with  their  attainment  be- 
came conscious  of  a  subtle  metamorphosis  in  the  mystery  of  the 
night.  The  belated  train  which  had  borne  me  from  the  city 
had  long  since  whistled  its  mournful  way  up  the  winding  valley 
and  carried  with  it  the  last  reminder  of  the  old  day.  Now  the 
laurel  leaves,  whispering  in  the  frosty  breeze  which  precedes  the 
dawn,  gave  promise  of  the  new — a  prophecy  ere  long  emphasized  by 
the  twinkling  of  a  lamp,  suddenly  illuminated  in  a  distant  farmhouse. 

Glowing  inwardly  from  '•'the  thoughtful  meditation  of  many 
phenomena,  physical  and  spiritual,  I  came  at  last  to  the  ruddy 
welcome  of  my  own-  fireside,  and  stretched  out  eager  fingers  to  the 
embers.  The  spirit  of  Christmas  had  been  with  me,  but  the  symbol 
must  have  out-paced  me,  for  there,  silhouetted  against  the  dying 
firelight,  were  the  overflowing  stockings  of  the  children's  Santa 
Claus.    The  eternal  miracle  was  staged,  ready  for  its  enactment. 

WE  HESITATE  TO  PRINT  this,  as  it  is  a  tale  of  a  city  office— 
but  of  an  editorial  office  peopled  with  lusty  devotees  of  country 

YOU  NEVER  ^vmg  wno  ro<^e  tne'r  noDb'es  to  a  finish 
qjj\t  and  discussed  them  as  they  rode.    As  their 

TELL  magazine  was  edited  along  sensible  lines 

they  worked  hard  when  necessary,  but  set 
aside  the  first  half  hour  of  each  morning  for  joint  paeaning  about 
their  hobbies.  The  Chief's  was  a  motor  car,  and  all  listened 
breathlessly  to  the  recountal  of  its  insignificant  faults  and  in- 
comparable virtues.  The  Technical  Editor,  strangely  enough,  had 
a  passion  for  peonies — a  passion  which  reached  its  zenith  in  June, 
although  weathering  the  other  months  with  astounding  vigor. 
Etiquette  did  not  demand  that  he  be  listened  to  so  attentively. 
The  Special  Article  Editor,  with  a  bent  for  statistics,  knew  the 
winners  of  the  America  and  Vanderbilt  cups  since  their  initial 
events,  and  could  (and  did)  describe  every  boat  or  motor  car 
which  had  ever  shot  its  way  into  fame. 

And  so  it  went.    Among  all  those  red-blooded  but  rather  bore- 


some  men  there  was  only  one  who  did  not  foregather  at  the  matu- 
tinal conclave.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  dub — wore  faultlessly 
fitting  clothes,  spats,  and  a  heavy  tortoise-shell  pince-nez,  and 
carried  in  his  breast  pocket  a  silk  handkerchief  upon  which,  it 
was  whispered,  there  was  a  suspicion  of  perfume.  No  need  of 
asking  him  his  hobby,  as  the  immaculate  preservation  of  self  was 
so  evidently  his  one  aim  in  life. 

But  one  day  there  came  an  eminent  Government  official  to  the 
editorial  rooms,  who,  on  his  way  to  the  Chief's  desk,  stumbled 
into  the  Beau.  After  mutual  expressions  of  surprise  and  delight 
they  chatted  earnestly  for  fifteen  minutes,  the  Government  of- 
ficial assuming  at  times  an  air  of  respect  tingeing  on  humility- 
At  length  he  made  his  way  to  the  impatient  Chief. 

"Well,"  he  ejaculated  explosively,  "You  have  a  staff  here — I 
had  no  idea  I'd  find  Dubbins  among  you."  ^ 

"Yes,"  said  the  Chief,  a  trifle  piqued,  "  Dubbins  (and  he  slightly 
accented  the  first  syllable)  has  been  here  a  long  time.  What 
interests  you  in  him  particularly?" 

-  "Why,  don't  you  know?  He's  the  authority  on  hogs,  and  our 
most  successful  breeder  of  Berkshires." 

THE  LITTLE  WAVES  OF  BREFFNY 

The  grand  road  from  the  mountain  goes  shining  to  the  sea, 

And  there  is  traffic  in  it,  and  many  a  horse  and  cart; 
But  the  little  roads  of  Cloonagh  are  dearer  far  to  me, 
And  the  little  roads  of  Cloonagh  go  rambling  through  my  heart. 

A  great  storm  from  the  ocean  goes  shouting  o'er  the  hill, 
And  there  is  glory  in  it  and  terror  on  the  wind; 

But  the  haunted  air  of  twilight  is  very  strange  and  still, 
And  the  little  winds  of  twilight  are  dearer  to  my  mind. 

The  great  waves  of  the  Atlantic  sweep  storming  on  their  way, 
Shining  green  and  silver  with  the  hidden  herring  shoal; 

But  the  little  waves  of  Breffny  have  drenched  my  heart  in  sprav. 
And  the  little  waves  of  Breffny  go  stumbling  through  my  soul. 

— Eva  Gore- Booth. 

THIS  POEM  came  to  my  mind  the  other  day  when  I  was  thinking 
on  the  subject  of  candles.  The  connection  would  only  be  obvious, 
if  even  then,  to  those  who  are  in  touch  with  the  present  state  of 
the  chandler's  trade.  For  the  others,  let  me  say  that  there  is  a 
revival  and  improvement  of  the  decorated  candle.  The  sight  of 
these  candles  set  me  thinking  of  the  small  colored  tapers  that 
lighted  up  the  tree  of  our  youth.  Your  practical  wax-chandler 
likes  to  sniff  at  them  now.  For  he  possesses  inexorable  logic 
—his  product  truly  represents  him,  combining  as  it  does  the  light 
of  truth  with  the  suavity  of  tallow.  So  he  points  out  that  their 
colors  were  vague  and  muddy,  and  their  light  was  too.  They 
would  bend  and  drip  and  grow  maudlin  at  a  celebration — a  pain- 
ful example  to  all  good  men.  Finally,  says  he — and  here  we  have 
the  root  of  the  matter — even  the  most  enthusiastic  chandler  must 
admit  that  the  prudent  householder  now  illumines  his  tree  with 
electric  globes.  So  the  future  Christmas  candle  will  be  on  the 
mantel  or  dinner  table,  and,  fittingly  enough,  it  will  be  decorated. 
It  is  impossible  to  attack  this  intelligent  view  of  the  subject. 

And  yet  those  small  and  wabbling  tapers  cannot  easily  be 
snuffed  out  of  our  hearts.  They  were  not  good  candles,  their 
light  was  dim,  their  life  was  short.  It  may  be  that  their  very 
futility  helped  to  endear  them  to  us.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  fanci- 
ful to  see  a  larger  symbolism  in  the  flame  with  which  they  burned 
themselves  out  for  our  happiness. 

However  gorgeous  and  even  however  beautiful  the  new  candles 
may  be,  to  us  the  little  dabs  of  color  and  wavering  rings  of  light 
of  the  Christmas  candle  of  yesterday  will  ever  be  as  the  waves 
of  Breffny  to  the  soul  of  the  poet. 
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imfh  thr  illuMtulxwi  l>«<k*  hkrn  nripmvr.  n  >■ 
really  abl.uk  candle  with  white  tire  iw.it  ton 


This  pair  is  distinguished  by  the  vigorous  modeling  of  the  birds  and  the  contrast  of 
their  bright  blue  against  the  light  buff  of  the  candle 

DECOKATED  CANDLE 


r^npsnr^HK  little  colored  Christmas  tree 
'~'     candle  has  through  long  associa- 
tion become  in  our  minds  almost 
part  of  the  tree  itself.    A  new 
type,  however,  has  recently  been 
added  by  American  chandlers, 
who  have  taken  a  decorated  candle  from 
K u rope  and  developed  it  on  lines  of  their  own. 
These  are  not  to  take  the  place  of  the  green 
and  pink  tapers  that  hallow  the  tree,  but 
are  meant  to  give  the  use  of  ordinary  candles 


with  a  touch  of  decoration  besides.  The  de- 
sign is  cut  from  thin  sheets  of  colored  wax  and 
fastened  to  the  candle  by  a  special  process. 
I  he  candles  themselves  may  be  of  fourteen 
different  colors,  and  the  decoration  of  sixteen, 
including  gold  and  silver.  For  purposes  of 
illustration,  however,  we  have  selected  mostly 
combinations  of  black  and  white.  Special  de- 
signs can  be  carried  out  to  order,  and  we  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  our  friend  will  send 
us  a  candle  all  his  own  as  a  Christmas  token. 


spiral  with  colored  rose    A  square  also  with  the  rose    The  square  candle  is  best  suited  to  a  bold  and  rather  formal  style  of    A  square  decorated  with  con-    Another  use  of  the  per 
decoration  decoration  decoration.    Here  the  small  central  lozenge  is  in  gold  ventional  design  pendicular  lines 
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Originally  a  pre-Revolutionary  dwelling,  its 
middle  age  was  brought  low  with  jig-saw 
cornices,  a  tower,  and  the  like 


The  HOMEy 
PHILANDER 
C.  KNOX, 
VALLEY  FORCE 


PA 


A  thin  coating  of  white  plaster  brought  np 
and  old  stonework  into  harmony,  while  extern 
trim,  shutters,  etc.,  restored  a  lost  heritage 


Duhring,  Okie  S 
Ziegkr, 

Architects 
Photographs  by 

4>h.  B.  Wallace 


According  to  local 
tradition,  the  origi- 
nal house  served  as 
General  Knox's 
headquarters  dur- 
ing the  winter  en- 
campment of  the 
Colonials  at  Valley 
Forge 


The  fireplace 
end  of  the  book 
room,  which,  in 
its  substantial 
simplicity,  re- 
flects the  unob- 
trusive crafts- 
manship of  the 
early  Pennsyl- 
vania work 


Even  with  its 
two-story  height 
and  generous 
supply  of  win- 
dows, the  book 
room  does  not 
lack  the  se- 
cluded corner 
where  one  may 
find  isolation 
with  a  book 
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n^Mti  The 
n  the  type  ol 
domestic 

t  Nourished  III 

vanui  lies  in 
avuid.iitce  o( 
nghl  savor  of 


The  wheel  house.  lying 
town  beyond  the  ixiol  to  he 
cm  in  the  picture  below,  is 
me  ol  the  most  charming  .mil 
horoutthly  typical  hits  on  the 
(hole  estate.  Reminiscent  ol 
he  low -lying  spring  house 
hat  is  just  as  inevitably  a 
»rt   of    the  Pennsylvania 


The  dining  r(x»m.  in  which 
one  feels  at  once  the  morr- 
sophisticated  touch  of  modern 
work,  though  the  width  and 
character  of  paneling,  the 
architectural  forms,  and  even 
the  moldings,  conform  to  the 
early  work 


r.  * 


1 


A. 


farmhouse  as  is  the  wood- 
shed in  conjuncture  with  its 
New  England  brother,  the 
simple  lines  and  quaint  little 
ridge  pinnacle  of  Mr.  Knox's 
wheel  house  present  in  the 
terrace  view  an  ideal  focal 
point  in  the  near  distance 


\long  the  whole  length  of  the  east  front  stretches  the  terrace,  varying  in  width  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  elements  of  the  building,  and  presenting  a  view  down  under  the  old  trees 

to  the  rich  meadows  of  Pennsylvania's  sleek  countryside 


MAKINC  FEATHERS  FINE 

B)r  F  H  Valentine 


HREE  things  demand  consideration 
in  selecting  birds  for  exhibition: 
First,  they  must  be  up  to  weight. 
The  Standard  of  Perfection  speci- 
fiesthe  required  weights  of  maleand 
female,  old  and  young.  And  this 
weight  must  be  attained  by  proper  growth  and 
development,  and  not  by  putting  on  surplus  fat. 
Any  serious  lack  of  weight  disqualifies  the  bird 


Ready  (or  the  bath.    The  first  suds  should  be  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear 

for  exhibition  purposes,  no  matter  how  true  to 
type  or  good  in  color.  In  Bantams  and  some 
other  birds,  where  smallness  is  the  prime  requisite, 
overweight  disqualifies.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  bird  coming  the  nearest  to  Standard 
weight  wins  the  ribbon. 

Second,  the  shape,  or  type,  or  symmetry  of  the 
bird  must  be  considered.  This  counts  at  least 
half,  and  no  matter  how  good  in  color,  if  the 
bird  hasn't  the  proper  shape  or  type  of  the  breed, 
it  is  of  no  value. 

The  third  important  consideration  is  color. 
White  must  be  white,  and  black,  black,  except 
as  the  proper  sheen  for  the  latter  is  specified  in 
the  Standard.  Particolored  birds  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  select  for  color,  but  the  required  Standard 
markings  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

Another  very  important  thing  in  selecting 
birds  for  exhibition  is  to  get  those  that  have  no 
missing  or  broken  feathers.  Of  course,  a  bird 
might  lack  a  body  feather  or  two  without  notice, 
but  the  inference  is,  if  any  such  absence  be  dis- 
covered, that  such  have  been  broken  or  pulled 
to  cover  defects.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
quill  or  more  prominent  feathers.  Still  there, 
are  "rumors"  that  such  things  are  sometimes 
done  by  would-be  prize  winners. 

If  birds  lack  the  proper  weight,  they  may  be 
improved  by  correct  feeding  if  taken  in  hand 
several  weeks  ahead  of  the  show  season.  They 
should  be  rather  closely  confined  as  for  fattening, 
and  fed  with  corn  meal,  beef  scrap,  fish  scrap, 


etc.  Oil  meal  and  sunflower  seeds  are  very 
valuable  to  give  a  gloss  or  sheen  to  the  feathers. 

Having  the  birds  selected  and  in  good  show 
condition,  the  next  thing  is  to  fit  them  properly 
so  that  they  will  look  their  prettiest  in  the  show. 
I  he  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  are 
from  photographs  specially  taken  during  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  with  running  comments  given 
by  Mr.  F.  M.  Prescott.  His  method  is  effective, 
and  is  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  other 
fanciers,  though  it  may  vary  somewhat  in  details. 

Ihree  tubs  are  required.  The  first  was  put 
on  a  barrel  set  on  end  so  that  the  operator  could 
stand  upright  while  washing  the  birds.  This  was 
filled  with  water  as  hot  as  the  hand  could  bear, 


The  second   step  —  all  under  but  the  head.    The  bird  is 
soaked  for  three  or  four  minutes  to  get  thoroughly  wet 

and  a  strong  suds  was  made.  Mr.  Prescott  used 
an  automobile  soft  soap  because  it  is  a  powerful 
dirt  remover.  He  said  that  any  soap  strong  in 
lye,  which  is  good  for  removing  dirt,  would  do. 
The  bird  washed  was  a  Light  Brahma  hen. 
Grasped  firmly  so  that  she  could  not  flutter, 
she  was  plunged  under  at  once,  all  but  her  head. 
This  subdued  her  and  kept  her  quiet.  She  was 
allowed  to  soak  three  or  four  minutes  to  get 
thoroughly  wet,  then  she  was  taken  out  and  laid 
on  her  breast  on  a  board  which  partly  covered 
the  tub,  being  held  by  the  legs,  and  her  back 
feathers  were  well  rubbed  with  a  soft  cloth  to 
remove  all  dirt.  Mr.  Prescott  said  that  a  good 
sponge  would  do  as  well  as  the  cloth.  The  rub- 
bing is  all  done  with  the  feathers,  not  against 
them,  and  this  is  continued  till  all  dirt  is  removed. 


Laid  on  her  back,  the  feathers  on  the  keel  are  washed  the  same 
as  on  the  back 


The  next  step  is  to  wash  clean  the  legs  and  the  feathers  on 
legs  and  toes 

It  is  the  feathers  that  are  to  be  cleaned  and  not 
the  body. 

Next  the  bird  was  laid  on  her  back,  and  the 
feathers  on  the  keel  were  washed,  being  rubbed 
with  the  feathers  the  same  as  on  the  back.  The 
legs  and  feet  followed,  down  to  the  toes.  Being 
a  Brahma,  she  had  feathers  on  legs  and  toes,  and 
these  must  be  cleaned  as  well  as  the  rest. 
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After  the  body  and  leg  feathers  were  cleaned, 
the  tail  feathers  were  spread  out  on  the  board 
and  thoroughly  washed  with  the  suds,  the  rub- 
bing following  the  web  of  the  feathers.  After 
this,  the  wings  were  spread  out  on  the  board, 
one  after  the  other,  and  thoroughly  washed. 

Having  her  completely  washed,  the  next 
operation  was  to  souse  the  bird  up  and  down 
thoroughly  in  the  water  in  the  second  tub,  open- 


Laid  on  her  keel,  the  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
are  thoroughly  washed  with  a  soft  cloth 

ing  up  the  feathers  so  as  to  get  out  all  the  suds. 
The  rinsing  water  doesn't  need  to  be  so  hot  as  the 
wash  water,  but  should  be  comfortably  warm. 

The  third  tub  contained  the  second  and  final 
rinse  water.  This  was  made  as  blue  as  the 
housewife  would  make  it  for  ordinary  white 
clothes,  and  in  the  same  way.  In  this  the  bird 
was  soused  up  and  down  repeatedly,  the  feathers 
being  opened  up  to  make  a  thorough  job.  When 
through,  she  was  pretty  well  bedraggled,  but 
clean. 

She  was  then  placed  in  a  basket  crate  which 
was  set  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours,  by 
which  time  she  would  be  fully  dried.  When 
washing  a  number  of  birds,  but  one  is  put  in  each 
compartment,  with  clean  straw  in  the  bottom. 
They  will  plume  themselves  as  they  dry.  Of 
course,  when  birds  are  washed  for  exhibition, 
they  must  be  kept  in  a  clean  coop,  well  bedded 
with  straw  or  shavings,  till  time  to  ship. 

After  the  birds  are  dried  and  in  good  shape, 
some  other  points  need  attention  to  have  them 
look  their  best.  Mr.  Prescott  says  that  vaseline 
cut  with  vinegar  and  rubbed  on  comb  and 
wattles  will"  brighten  them  up  wonderfully.  It 
is  important  that  these  be  a  bright,  healthy  red. 
There  are  other  preparations  for  this  purpose, 
but  this  has  the  advantage  of  cheapness  and 
availability. 

With  clean-legged  birds  like  Wyandottes, 
Rocks,  and  Leghorns,  the  appearance  of  the 
legs  will  be  improved  by  thoroughly  rubbing 


Lastly  the  tail  and  wing  feathers  are  spread  out  on  the  board 
and  scrubbed 
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hr  bird  l»  then  vxiwd  up  uml  down  in  I  In-  lint  riming  »  > 
to  remove  alt  ihr  suds  Inmi  the  leathers 


ith  vaseline.  I  hc\  should  ht-  m.inicured,  also, 
ml  any  dirt  from  tin-  scales  and  about  the  toes 
moved  \  wooden  toothpick  is  good  fortius. 
Iter  tinning  and  drying,  some  bandage  the 

fgs  with  a  cloth  covered  with  vaseline,  which  is 
ft  on  till  ready  to  ship.     K.vcry  means  possible 

j  taken  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  hinl. 
lo  make  the  best    impression  when  judged 

i  the  show  riHim,  the  bird  should  be  accustomed 
>  being  handled  .1  ml  also,  it'  possible,  be  taught 

p  pose.  1  his  is  simply  a  miestion  of  training, 
me,  and  infinite  patience.     Most  farms  handling 

mcy  birds  have  a  clean  room  fitted  with  coops 

ke  those  111  the  show  room,  .uul  lure  the  birds 
e  kept  tor  .1  tune  betoie  showing.  Confining 

!iem  in  this  way  accustoms  them  to  the  new 
ivironment.  and  has  .1  tendency  to  prevent  their 
■ing  coop-sin  .  My  t.iking  them  from  the  coops 
equentlv,  and  handling  and  posing  them  on  a 

»ble,  they  will  usually  become  tame  and  so  ac- 
istomed  to  the  operations  that  they  will  create 
good  impression  on  the  judge.    A  wild,' scary 

Ird  often  makes  a  scene  and  reduces  its  chances 

Ir  a  prize.    In  handling  birds,  gentle,  careful 

lovements  should  be  the  rule.  If  they  are 
indled  roughly,  and  frightened  or  hurt,  they  will 


Letting  her  drain  before  the  final  rinse 


The  dryinx  crate 


The  final  plunge  in  blued  water.  The  feathers  should  be  spread 
apart  so  that  the  bluing  reaches  every  part  alike 


be  more  difficult  to  get  into  the  proper  show  spirit. 

The  tyro  sometimes  doesn't  know  just  how  to 
go  about  entering  his  birds  at  a  show.  It  is 
generally  best  to  try  a  smaller  show  first  with  a 
few  birds.  Plenty  of  these  are  advertised.  Get 
a  premium  list  from  the  secretary.  This  will 
give  the  rules  governing  the  entry  and  exhibition 
of  birds,  the  amount  of  the  entry  fees,  premiums, 
and  all  the  necessary  shipping  directions.  It  will 
probably  contain  a  blank  for  making  entries, 
which  will  help.  After  this  is  filled  out  with  the 
birds  entered,  and  mailed  with  the  proper  entry 
fee,  the  secretary  will  send  cards  for  attaching  to 
the  coops  when  the  birds  are  shipped,  and  prob- 
ably also  an  exhibitor's  ticket  admitting  the 
bearer  to  the  show.  Usually  each  bird  must  be 
sent  in  a  separate  coop,  charges  prepaid.  It  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  an  exhibitor  to  ac- 
company his  birds,  for  the  show  management  will 
see  that  they  are  properly  cooped,  but  experienced 
'-xhibitors  of  valua  hie  birds  always  have  some 
one  to  look  after  them  personally.  And  the 
tyro  should  certainly  spend  what  time  he  can  in 
the  show  room  for  the  purpose  of  getting  all 
possible  information. 

Mut  the  show  itself  is  another  story! 


WHEN  SCRUB  COWS 
CO  TO  COLLECE 


PgPQKDjOWN  near  Ada,  Okla.,  there  is  a  big 

DvSj  dairy  farm  that  is  different.  It  is 
!)]  owned  by  a  prosperous  banker  and 
^fio  is  a  model  farm  in  every  particular, 
with  a  house  that  must  have  cost 
£25,000  and  a  regular  park  for  a 
tot  yard.  \\  .iter  has  been  piped  two  miles  so 
at  each  cow  in  the  concrete  floored  dairy  barn 
ight  have  running  water  in  its  stall.  The  silo 
concrete  too  and  holds  200  tons,  or  more — with 
e  exception — than  any  other  silo  in  Oklahoma, 
it  none  of  these  is  the  thing  that  makes  this 
rm  different  from  most  prize  farms  owned  by 
nkers  and  millionaires.  The  unique  detail  is 
at  the  cows  which  eat  the  expensive  silage  and 
unk  the  costly  water  are  just  plain  grades, 
different  from  those  found  in  half  a  hundred 
her  barnyards  in  that  county  and  others! 
jiy  one  who  visits  the  farm  and  who  knows  the 
lue  of,  and  profit  in,  pure  bred  stock,  is  liable 
(marvel  greatly  thereat. 

In  hen  asked  for  an  explanation,  the  banker 
tiles  and  says  that  of  course  he  could  have 
ught  pure  bred  stock  if  he  had  wanted  to. 
[  it  was,  he  preferred  a  herd  of  grade  Jerseys 
W  a  good  bull  with  which  he  has  since  been 
ling  to  build  up  a  herd,  rather  than  to  buy 
lup.  His  reason  was  that  he  wanted  to  show 
r  neighbors  that  such  a  thing  can  be  done, 
fc  wanted  to  show  the  farmers  who  come  to  his 


Bu<~  Harry  R-  O'Brierv 

bank  that  a  poor  man  can  get  a  good  start  by 
spending  even  a  small  sum  of  money  in  the  right 
way  and  giving  his  purchases  the  right  care.  He 
wasn't  sure  that  he  could  prove  his  theory  at 
first;  perhaps  he  isn't  yet.  Men  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness have  told  him  that  he  could,  but  they  had 
only  their  opinions  and  general  observations  to 
back  up  their  statements.  College  and  experi- 
ment station  men  had  in  the  past  written  bul- 
letins upholding  his  contentions;  but  they  too 
were  guessing  more  or  less.  Every  one  has  been 
guessing,  until  recently,  but  there  is  now  at  least 
one  institution  that  knows  the  real  facts  in  the 
matter. 

The  Experiment  Station  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  at  Ames  has  figured  it  out  in  black  and 
white  on  a  sound  basis  and  has  published  a  pre- 
liminary collection  of  facts  which  prove  that  the 
Oklahoma  banker  w  as  right.  It  has  taken  eight 
years  of  investigation  to  ascertain  them,  and  the 
project  has  yet  to  be  earned  on  for  several  years 
more  before  it  is  finished,  but  the  really  important 
truths  are  already  evident.  These  are,  in  brief, 
that  with  a  pure  bred  sire  on  one  side  and  even 
the  most  ordinary  material  on  the  other,  it  is 
possible  to  build  up  a  good,  profitable  herd;  and 
thatthere  is  an  actual  moneyreturn  for  every  hour 
and  every  dollar  spent  in  extra  care  and  extra 


feed.  They  are  borne  out  by  results  that  show 
how  no-account,  apparently  useless  animals  have 
been  made  over  into  very  fair  profit-making  milk 
machines  by  judicious  feeding  and  care,  and  have 
subsequently  produced  offspring  of  considerably 
greater  value  than  themselves.  The  story  of 
the  experiment  reads  like  a  farm  romance. 

It  began  in  the  summer  of  1907,  when  Professor 
Hugh  Van  Pelt  began  a  search  for  absolutely  the 
worst  cows  in  the  country.  Eventually  he 
found  something  to  satisfy  him  down  among  the 
Ozark  mountains  of  Arkansas.  As  far  as  any  of 
the  natives  could  remember,  no  pure  bred  bull 
had  ever  been  heard  of  in  that  region.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  animals  had  ever  more  than 
tasted  grain  feed;  rather  they  had  made  their 
own  living  off  what  scanty  grass  and  hay  they 
could  find  by  foraging. 

Professor  Van  Pelt  bought  seven  four-year-old 
cows,  four  yearling  heifers,  two  heifer  calves, 
and  a  young  bull,  and  a  sorry  looking  lot  they 
were  when  unloaded  on  the  College  campus  and 
taken  to  the  Experimental  Farm.  They  were 
scrawny-,  small,  with  almost  no  udder  or  abdom- 
inal capacity,  and  so  swayed  in  the  back  that  they 
had  no  pride  left  to  make  them  hold  up  their 
heads. 

Mut  what  happened  to  these  scrubs  at  college 
is  not  unlike  what  happens  to  some  of  the  farmer 
boys  who  go  there.    That  is,  the  four  years 


So 

did  not  exactly  educate 
them,  but  it  transformed 
them  so  that  no  one 
would  have  known  them. 
They  were  at  once  put 
on  the  best  feed  that 
Iowa  could  raise  or  buy. 
The  same  care  was  given 
them  that  is  given  the 
mast  valued  record 
breaker  among  the  blue 
blooded  aristocrats  of 
the  College  dairy  herd. 
Their  sides  were  curried 
and  their  udders  washed; 
their  beds  were  made  for 
them  in  a  sumptuous 
barn;  every  day  their 
milk  was  weighed  and  a 
sample  taken  for  a 
weekly  test;  their  rations 
were  weighed  and  esti- 
mated at  every  meal, and 
every  Monday  morning,  for  a 
part  of  the  time  at  least,  each 
animal  was  weighed. 

The  bookkeeping  involved  in 
keeping  track  of  all  this  data 
was  decidedly  complicated.  The 
feeds  were  charged  at  average 
prices  and  each  cow  was  debited 
_4>n  her  own  page  in  the  ledger 
with  what  she  ate.  When  she 
produced  milk,  the  butter  fat 
was  credited  to  her  account  at 
an  average  price  of  31  cents  a 
pound.  Skim  milk,  which  was 
fed  to  the  hogs,  benefited  her 
account  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
a  hundred  pounds.  She  had  to 
pay  $6  an  acre  rent  for  pasturage 
and  soiling  crops.  Any  male 
calves  were  sold,  but  heifers 
were  kept  and  added  to  the  herd. 

This  unusual  (to  those 
cows)  treatment  was  the 
first  phase  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  second  was 
an  attempt  to  improve 
the  scrub  herd  by  careful 
breeding,  in  which  each 
cow  was  to  be  bred  to  a 
pure  bred  sire,  and  each 
heifer  calf  in  its  turn  to 
the  same  or  another  sire 
of  the  same  breed,  and 
soon  down  until  eventu- 
ally the  herd  would  be 
made  up  of  almost  pure 
bred  individuals.  Hol- 
stein,  Guernsey,  and" 
Jersey  bulls  are  being 
used  and  three  genera- 
tions have  now  reached 
the  producing  age. 

The  records  of  the 
heifers  sired  by  the  scrub 
bull  brought  with  them 
have  been  com  pared  with 
the  records  of  their 
dams;  the  heifers  sired  by  the 
pure  bred  bulls  have  been  com- 
pared with  their  dams  to  deter- 
mine the  influence  of  the  sires 
upon  the  production  of  milk  and 
butter  fat;  the  original  scrub 
calves  have  been  compared  with 
the  grade  cows  of  later  genera- 
tions in  rate  of  growth  and 
digestive  power  as  well  as  pro- 
duction; and  every  comparison 
brings  out  emphatically  the 
power  of  pure  blood  and  the 
value  of  its  influence. 

In  the  case  of  the  seven  scrub 
cows  there  has  been  thus  far  an 
average  increase  of  59  per  cent, 
in  milk  and  54  per  cent,  in  butter 
fat  production,  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  better  care  and 
feed  which  they  kave  received. 
When  the  scrub  heifers  fresh- 
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ened,  they  averaged  13  per  cent,  more  milk  and! 
12  per  cent,  more  fat  than  did  any  of  the  maturtj 
cows  that  had  spent  their  earlier  lactation 
periods  in  the  Arkansas  backwoods. 

In  the  case  of  the  grades,  the  first  generatio 
of  offspring  of  scrub  cows  and  a  Holstein  bul 
showed  an  average  increase  of  64  per  cent,  i 
milk  and  41  per  cent,  in  fat  production  over  th 
records   of  their   dams.     1  he    first  Guernsej 
grades  did  not  show  up  as  well  as  was  expected 
on  account  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  borrowed 
sire  that  was  used.    The  one  grade  Guernseyj|| 
sired  by  the  bull  now  owned  by  the  College,  pro-M 
duced  more  than  no  per  cent,  more  milkand  107! 
per  cent,  more  fat  than  did  her  Arkansas  mother.  | 
Only  one  Jersey  h 
freshened,  all  the  first! 


One  of  the  scrub  heifers  (No. 
31 )  on  her  arrival  at  college,  and 
(below)  a  year  later.  When  the 
heifers  freshened,  the  four  of 
them  averaged  13  and  12  per 
cent,  more  milk  and  butter  fat 
respectively  than  the  mature 
cows  which  came  with  them 


offspring  having  beenl 
males,  but  her  record! 
shows  an  increase  at  I 
two  and  a  half  yearsj 
of  age  of  6  per  cent.  I 
milk  and  20  per  cent 
fat  over  the  best  record 
of  her  scrub  dam  made 
at  seven  years  of  age.  I 
Some  actual  figures) 
may  be  of  interest. 
Scrub  No.  52  was  a  fait 
specimen  of  the  four- 
year-old  Arkansas  cow. 
No  one  knows  what  sin- 
produced  at  home  be- 
fore she  came  to  col- 
lege, but  her  best  re- 
cord since  then  1* 
4,588.4  pounds  of  milk 
and  201.67  pounds  of 
fat,  with  an  average 
for  five  years  and  six 
months  of  3,856.4 
pounds  of  milk  and 
174.53  pounds  of  fat. 
Her  daughter  by  the 
Holstein  bull  alreadv 
has  an  average  record 
of  5,757.4  pounds  of 
milk  and  242.31  pounds  of  fat,  her  best  record 
being  6,822.8  pounds  of  milk  and  283.75  pounds 
of  fat,  which  represents  an  average  increase  of  i<) 
per  cent,  milk  and  39  per  cent,  fat,  and  a  profit 
of  $22.38  over  her  mother's  best  performance. 
No.  281,  a  granddaughter  of  No.  52,  is  now  a 
yearling  calf  with  all  the  ear  marks  of  a  pure 
bred  Holstein. 

Scrub  No.  8  had  a  daughter,  No.  68,  by  a 
Holstein  sire,  that  improved  upon  her  dam's  pro- 
duction to  the  extent  of  ici  per  cent,  of  milk  and 
53  per  cent,  of  butter  fat.  The  dam's  best  record 
was  2,339.5  pounds  of  milk  with  a  profit  of  $13.74 
for  the  year.  No.  68 
has  made  a  profit  of 
$32.06  in  her  best  year 
and  an  average  yearly 
profit  of  $21.44  f°r  a'' 
her  years  of  production 
thus  far. 

All  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  the  Okla- 
homa banker  had  the 
right  idea  even  if  not 
the  scientific  data.  At 
last  we  have  definite 
proof  that  the  average 
farmer  can  get  a  start 
in  the  dairy  business 
without  being  rich  be- 
forehand; and  also  def- 
inite directions  as  to 
how  he  must  go  about 
it.  His  cows  need  not  go 
to  college  as  have  thi 
Arkansas  scrubs;  but  if 
he  will  give  them  a 
similar  course  at  home, 
with  a  good  sire,  good 
feed,  and  decent  can 
to  make  up  the  curri- 
culum, he  can  be  sure 
of  profitable  perform- 
ances that  will  get  bet- 
ter all  the  time. 


Scrub  No.  8  (at  left)  and  her 
daughter  (No.  68)  by  a  Holstein 
sire.  The  daughter  has  im- 
proved upon  her  dam's  record 
to  the  extent  of  101  per  cent, 
of  milk,  and  53  per  cent,  of 
butter  fat.  In  her  best  year  she 
has  made  a  profit  of  $32.06,  as 
against  her  mother's  best  of 
$13.74 
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ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  MISTLETOE 

By     Robert  Sparks  Wnlhn 


III  \  one  thinks  of  mistletoe, 
he  usually  h.i*  in  miml  one 
\  ii  h  i  \ .  .mil  tli.it  the  line 
with  wind)  lit'  in  limili.il 
I  In  u  .lit-  inoic  tli. hi  |  i.  > 
known  kinds  of  tins  popu- 
lar parasitic  plant,  hut  tin-  m.i|orit\  .in  na- 
tive of  the  tropical  region.  In  the  Eastern 
.mil  Southern  I  mi t Si. iti  s.  tin-  species  is 
x  parasite  on  deciduous  tiiis  .mil  is  known 
by  the  botanical  name  of  PhuratUnJrnn 
HtvrscfH.t.  Our  v;irietv  is  much  like  the 
common  varietj  of  Europe,  known  .is 
fistum  album.  In  Europe  its  favorite 
trees  .«re  the  ipple,  service,  and  h.iwthorn, 
although  it  glows,  hut  less  hiMiri.intly.  on 
othei  trees.  Ii  seems  r.itlui  sttangc  tli.it 
m  Europe  tin  mistletoe  grows  on  .ill  kinds 
of  deciduous  tit  i  s  i  .c.pt  the  o.ik,  hut  here 
in  the  United  States  mk  trees,  p.irtieul.irlv 
red  .mil  Spanish  oiks,  .ire  frcqucnth  he.i\  il\ 
laden  with  it  In  the  Southern  Tinted 
States  it  is  found  growing  upon  oaks, 
i  In  stunts,  chestnut  oaks,  maples,  and 
Other  forest  trees,  but  is  rarely  found 
on  the  apple  or  haw  f  !iom. 

This  common  parasitic  plant  has 
an  interesting  history.  Our  ancestors 
regarded  it  as  a  very  mysterious  plant 
and  when  I  s.i\  "ancestors,"  I  go 
hack  into  the  past  for  more  than  },o.O 
years.  I'o-d.iv.  understanding  its 
nature,  we  wonder  how  the  plant  has 
held  such  a  tig'it  grip  on  the  senti- 
ment of  the  world. 

In  the  past,  when  the  peculiarities 
of  .1  plant  did  not  readily  yield  to 
solution,  it  w.is  regarded  as  mysteri- 
ous, and  then  sprang  up  superstition. 
1  his  is  what  happened  to  mistletoe. 
It  w.is  in  the  northern  mythology 
that  Haider  is  s.iid  to  have  been  slain 
In  a  spear  of  mistletoe.  As  stated 
previously,  in  Europe  the  plant  was 
rarelv  found  growing  upon  the  oak. 
The  Druids  held  th  eoak  sacred,  and  as 
mistletoe  tailed  to  take  up  its  abode  on 
their  sacred  tree,  it  was  regarded  with 
peculiar  reverence.  On  Aew  Year's 
day  the)  had  a  mistletoe  cutting.  The 
Arch-Druid  would  ascend  a  tree 
which  had  mistletoe  growing  upon  it, 
and  cut  the  plant  with  a  golden  knife. 
As  the  plant  was  thus  cut,  the  pieces 
were  dropped  below  into  the  robe  of  the  officiating 
priest  (whow  as  required  to  be  garbed  in  white) ana 
were  then  distributed  to  the  people.  The  plant 
was  supposed  to  possess  healing  properties,  and 
at  one  time  was  regarded  as  a  sure  remedy  for 
epilepsy  and  convulsions.  It  was  also  believed 
to  possess  the  properties  that  would  impart  to 
the  user  the  power  to  see  ghosts. 

Coming  down  a  little  farther  in  history, 
it  is  found  that  the  ancients  believed  the  old 
story  that  mistletoe  was  at  one  time  a  tree,  until 
it  furnished  the  wood  for  making  the  Cross,  but 
after  the  Crucifixion,  it  was  doomed  to  existence 
only  as  a  parasitic  plant. 

V\  hen  in  bloom,  some  of  the  plants  are  very 
showy;  the  beautiful  waxy  white  berries  nestled 
in  a  frame  of  deep  green,  make  a  cheerful  picture 
tn  the  dead  of  winter. 

Most  birds  are  extremely  fond  of  the  berries. 
In  eating  them,  the  glutinous  pulp  clings  to  the 
bill,  and  to  get  relief  from  the  annoyance,  the 
bird  wipes  its  bill  on  the  twig,  which  leaves  the 
seed  where  nature  intended,  ready  for  germinat- 
ing- 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  germina- 
tion of  a  mistletoe  seed.  It  makes  no  difference 
in  what  position  the  seed  is  adhering  to  the  limb 
of  a  tree,  when  it  germinates  the  radical  never 
fails  to  turn  toward  the  branch.  Often  the  seeds 
adhere  to  the  feet  of  birds  and  are  carried  thus 
from  one  tree  to  another.  When  the  berries  are 
swallowed  seed  and  all,  the  seed  will  pass  through 
the  bird's  body  uninjured,  and  when  deposited 


I'hi  misllrtiir's  w.uy  wlntr  l»-m  ■-.  .m  l  il.irl.  unvn  I.  ;ivrs  cm  lis  oak  liosl 


It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anything  so  delicately  lovely  as  the  mistletoe  is  a  parasite 


Gathering  mistletoe  (or  Christmas  decorations 
S1 


on  the  tree  limbs,  the  excrement  dries, 
leaving  the  seed  ready  for  germinating. 

I  o  undertake  to  rid  a  tree  of  mistletoe 
by  breaking  off  the  plant  where  it  enter* 
tfie  limbs  only  makes  bad  matters  worse. 
As  in  cutting  down  a  willow  or  other 
persistent  tree,  the  roots  from  cadi  broken 
BfiUIci)  more  than  double,  and  a  host  of 
new  nlants  results. 

While  to-day  we  understand  mistletoe 
pretty  thoroughly,  there  are  some  things 
about  it  that  we  do  not  yet  comprehend. 
rOt  example,  in  Kngland  those  who  have 
studied  the  plant  have  never  discovered 
why  it  will  not  establish  itself  in  Scotland 
or  in  northern  Kngland.  That  it  thrives 
when  artificially  planted  in  those  sections, 
makes  the  problem  more  perplexing. 
In  our  own  Southern  United  States,  J 
have  tried  to  seed  it  on  the  black-jack.  The 
seeds  germinate  rapidly,  but  1  have  not 
so  far  been  able  to  get  it  to  establish 
itself.  Vet,  occasionally  it  does  so 
of  its  own  accord  on  this  species 
of  oak. 

All  of  our  common  varieties  of 
mistletoe  have  foliage,  but  in  the 
Mediterranean  country  is  found 
growing  a  variety  known  as  a 
dwarf  juniper  mistletoe  (Viscum 
oxycedrum)  which  lives  upon  the 
red-berried  junipers.  The  plant  is 
leafless,  yet  bears  blue  berries.  When 
full  grown  this  variety  is  not  more 
than  two  inches  high. 

I  here  is  another  variety  of  mis- 
tletoe which  bears  large  yellow 
berries,  and  is  found  growing  on 
chestnuts  in  southern  and  eastern 
Kurope. 

In  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  Cen- 
tral America  is  a  giant  species  known 
as  Loranthus,  which  is  so  large 
that  the  plant  resembles  trees  grow- 
ing out  of  trees.  These  immense 
plants  produce  gorgeous  blossoms 
of  purple  and  orange  color,  which 
measure  eight  inches  or  more  in 
diameter. 

And  besides  these  there  are  va- 
rieties of  mistletoe  which  are  found 
growing  upon  other  varieties. 

In  winter  when  trees  are  bare 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  locate  mis- 
tletoe, but  in  summer  it  is  very  difficult. 
The  deep  green  foliage  and  branches  blend 
with  the  host  plant  and  it  takes  careful  scru- 
tiny to  detect  the  parasitic  plants. 

Generally  speaking,  a  parasitic  plant  needs  no 
leaves,  but  by  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  mistle- 
toe is  not  a  true  parasite.  Mistletoe  would 
not  possess  and  would  not  need  foliage  were 
it  not  for  the  habit  described  below. 

We  all  know  that  the  raw  food  taken  up  by  the 
roots  of  plants  passes  up  through  the  centre  of  the 
tree  or  stem  until  it  reaches  the  leaves,  and  then 
after  being  acted  upon  by  the  sun  is  transformed 
into  food,  which  passes  down  the  tree  near  the 
outer  surface. 

When  a  mistletoe  seed  germinates,  it  sends 
its  roots  into  the  tree.  If  the  roots  of  the 
mistletoe  would  cease  growth  on  reaching  the 
food  belt  of  the  limb,  no  leaves  would  be  neces- 
sary, as  the  food  it  takes  up  would  be  prepared 
and  ready  for  use.  But  the  plant  is  greedy,  and 
in  establishing  itself,  it  sends  its  roots  entirely 
into  the  centre  of  the  limbs.  In  doing  so,  its  own 
roots  gobble  up  a  goodly  amount  of  the  raw- 
food  which  it  cannot  use  until  it  is  made  into 
food.  To  do  this  requires  leaves,  and  therefore, 
mistletoe  foliates.  The  fact  that  a  majority 
of  the  pilfered  food  has  already  been  prepared 
by  the  host  plant,  gives  the  parasite  a 
superabundance  of  chlorophyl,  which  un- 
doubtedly is  responsible  to  a  large  degree  for 
the  deep  green  color  of  the  mistletoe  stems  and 
leaves. 


THE  YEWS 

WHAT  IS  WORTH 
KNOWING  ABOUT  THIS 
MOST  TRACTABLE  OF 
ALL  THE  TREE  TRIBE 

By  Leonard  Barron 


Old  English  yew  at   New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.,  27  feet  high,  37  feet 
spread.    Remembered  as  being  this  size  for  more  than  fifty  years 


.  Two-hundred-year-old  yews  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  brought  over  by 
Elizabeth  Haddon  in  1700.    Probably  the  largest  in  America 


Irish  yew  on  the  old  Parry  place  in  New 
Jersey.  This  is  an  upright  form  of  the 
English  yew,  and  is  propagated  by  grafting 


The  spreading  or  repand  form,  which  is  the  hardiest  variety  of 
the  English  yew,  and  thrives  in  the  North 

i|N  AMERICA,  the  effort  to  trans- 
plant the  English  yew  has  not  met 
with  thorough  success.  It  is  not 
reliably  hardy  in  that  part  of  the 
United  States  where  garden  in- 
terest is  most  active.  The  brilliant 
winter  sun,  shining  on  the  frozen  foliage,  spells 
injury;  yet  here  and  there,  we  may  find  a  finely 
formed  and  sometimes  a  fairly  old  plant,  as 
age  goes  in  the  new  country.  In  some  gardens 
in  the  middle  section  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States, 
we  may  even  find  trees  beautifully  clipped  and 
trained  in  the  approved  fashion  of  the  topiarist. 

But  we  also  find  yews  in  other  places  than  Great 
Britain — in  all,  four  or  five.  They  are  distributed 
fairly  well  throughout  the  north  temperate  zone, 
encircling  the  whole  earth,  in  fact.  These  differ- 
ent yews  are  so  much  alike  in  their  essential  detail 
as  to  lead  many  observers  to  consider  them  all 
as  geographical  variants  of  one  and  the  same 
thing,  so  that  we  have  one  yew  and  not  four  yews. 
And  yet  this  one  yew  in  its  most  commonly 
known  form,  the  English,  is  notoriously  unstable. 
Take  up  a  nursery  catalogue  and  see  for  yourself. 
There  are  numerous  forms,  all  bearing  different 
names  and  relating  chiefly  to  the  varying  habit 
of  the  plant  or  color  of  its  foliage. 

In  this  way  we  get  the  Irish  yew,  a  chance 
seedling  found  by  a  farmer  growing  on  his  farm 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  He  took  two 
specimens,  planted  one  in  his  own 
garden,  and  with  due  propriety  gave 
the  other  to  his  landlord  at  Mount 
Florence  (hence  the  plant  is  also  some- 
times called  the  Florence  yew).  All 
the  Irish  yews  in  the  world  to-day  have 
been  propagated  from  that  one  tree 
saved  for  the  world  by  an  observant 
Irish  farmer.  The  Irish  yew  differs 
from  the  common  or  English  yew 
merely  in  the  fact  that  it  grows  in  an 
upright  instead  of  a  spreading  form. 
It  is  berry-bearing.  The  staminate 
and  pistillate  flowers  of  the  yew  are 
borne  on  separate  individuals.  True 
Irish  yew  is  the  female  form,  and  the 
red  berries  enliven  the  sombre  green 
foliage  very  effectively  in  the  winter 
season.     And  they  please  the  birds, 


\  j         ■    sftk 5**  -L\ 


An  unusually  large  specimen  of  Japanese  yew.  Valued  at  $2,000 


Dwarf  form  of  the  Japanese  yew 


Our  own  native  yew  is  a  low-growing  plant,  very  useful  as  a  ground  cover  under  trees 
in  the  North.    It  makes  an  excellent  game  covert,  too 
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The  hardiest  of  all  yews  for  American  gardens  is  the  Japanese 
(7\  cuspidata).    This  plant  is  in  Massachusetts 

too.  Obviously,  there  must  be  other  staminate 
yews  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  Irish  yew  to 
produce  its  fruit — any  kind  of  yew  will  do. 

Unfortunately,  the  tendency  to  use  a  columnar 
or  fastigiate  tree  in  exposed  situations  as  an  ex- 
clamation point,  so  to  speak,  is  a  serious  handi- 
cap to  the  growth  of  the  Irish  yew.  It  does  not 
like  the  full  exposure  that  an  isolated  specimen 
has  to  suffer.  Yet  where  shelter  can  be  given, 
especially  protection  from  the  sun  in  winter, 
there  are  probably  hundreds  of  places  where  the 
tree  could  be  made  to  fit. 

A  hardier  form  of  the  common  yew  has  a 
habit  quite  opposed  to  the  Irish.  It  is  spread- 
ing. A  few  nurserymen  offer  it  as  Taxus  re- 
pandens,  the  repand  or  spreading  yew.  It  seems 
to  be  hardier  than  the  common,  or  typical  form. 
It  has  been  used  for  hedges  even  in  New  England, 
and  reproduces  the  desired  atmosphere  of  age 
and  dignity. 

1  he  Washington  yew  is  another  variation 
from  the  English.  It  has  yellowish  foliage 
when  the  new  growth  is  pushing  out  in  the  spring. 
All  these  yews  are  growing  successfully  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Country  Life  Press;  but  for 
general  use  in  American  gardens  the  Asiatic 
yew  excels.  It  is  hardier  and  can  be  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  English.  There  are 
two  well  known  forms  of  this,  one,  called 
brevifolia,  having  broader,  less  pointed  foliage 
than  the  other.  1  he  short-leaved 
Asiatic  yew  is  the  plant  for  American 
gardens.  By  the  way,  do  not  confuse 
it  with  the  similarly  named  short- 
leaved  European  yew,  which  is  not  so 
hardy  bnt  is  in  the  catalogues  as  Taxus 
brevifolia.  Be  sure  to  get  T.  cuspidata 
var.  brevifolia.  Then  there  is  the 
dwarf  trailing  yew,  native  of  the  north- 
ern regions  of  this  continent.  It  is 
an  ideal  undergrowth  ground  cover. 
Other  forms  of  the  yew  are  native  in 
California,  Florida,  and  Mexico,  but 
they  are  not  recognized  garden  plants. 
Those  named  here  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion,and  all  others  that  are  offered  in  the 
catalogues,  notwithstanding  any  name 
that  may  be  given  to  them,  are  merely 
ringing  the  changeson  the  English  form. 
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Photograph  by  Julian  Buckly 


T'oubridit  &  Acker, nan.  Architects  Mr.  George  D.  Pratt's  den  in  his  home.  Killenworth,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

From  the  hunting  trophies  on  the  wall  to  the  vigorous  detail  of  the  oak 
CWntry   life  wainscoting,  the  room  proclaims  its  masculinity.   The  old  wrought 

IN  America  andirons  with  their  torch  sockets— which,  unfortunately,  no  one  seems 

pace  53  ever  to  use — are  ideally  proportioned  to  the  fireplace 


Photograph  by  Roger  B.  Whitman 


Looking  from  the  library  into  the  living  room  in  Mr.  George  Hewitt  John  Russell  Pope,  Architect 

Myer's  Washington  residence.   Here  is  a  particularly  pleasing  arrange- 
ment about  the  fireplace — the  best  of  it  all  being  that  the  two  seats  are  country  lifB 
not  duplicates.   Both  rooms  show  the  architectural  woodwork  carry-  I  N  AMERICA 
ing  the  main  burden  of  the  furnishing  pace  54 
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Trou  bridge  &  Acker  man.  Architects 
Faustina  Sampielro,  Painter  of  ceiling 

COUNTRY  LIFE 
IN  AMERICA 
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The  music  room  in  Mr.  Truman  H.  Newberry's  house  at  Grosse 
Pointe,  Mich.  Reminiscent  of  the  high  beamed  rooms  of  the  Italian 
palaces,  but  without  the  loss  of  an  essentially  American  home  atmo- 
sphere. The  woodwork  is  butternut,  wonderfully  mellow  in  tone,  and 
color  is  used  with  great  restraint  in  the  ceiling  beams 


By  Iiviivk  oioin  ul  the  old 
hrliirr  allrralnn.  with 
hrdruom  beyond.  The 
of  the  room,  the  hre- 
.•nled  u|i.  ami  an  air 
iron  ltovr  substituted 


Thr  Croaaways  aa  it  was 
when  purchased  by  Mi 
Rothery  —  a  modest  (arm 
house  well  huilt  and  with 
lines  of  grnuinr  beauty,  but 
lallirui  into  decay 


CKOSSWAYS 


The  delightful  living  room  of  to- 
day. The  iM'droom  partition  was 
removed  and  the  narrow  window 
supplanted  by  a  wide  glass  door 
Cleared  of  the  funereal  drapery,  the 
mantel  and  Ihc  opened  fireplace 
have  come  into  their  own 


THE 
SUMMED 
HOME 


J]  E  KOTHERY 


^liofor/rnphs 
from 
Mary  H  Nor  I  hand 
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A  game  between  St.  Paul's  School  and  Dartmouth  College  on  natural  ice,  which  is  a  far  better  skating  surface  than  can  be  had  in  even  the  best  of  the  indoor  rinks.    Here  is  found  the  back- 
bone of  the  great  club  teams 

BUILDING  UP  AMERICAN  HOCKEY 


jESPITE  certain  climatic  drawbacks, 
save  in  the  northerly  tier  of  states, 
American  hockey  is  in  a  stage  of 
development  that  promises  for 
the  future  not  merely  one  but 
several  teams  that  will  bear  com- 
parison with  the  Canadian  experts,  who  in  the 
past  have  had  things  too  much  their  own  way. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  thanks  to  the 
keeping  up  of  the  play  by  men  who  have  been 
stars  on  school  and  college  teams,  there  has  been 
marked  improvement  in  American  hockey  gen- 
eralship, an  improvement  that  makes  toward  a 
standardization  both  on  attack  and  defense. 
As  in  football,  polo,  and  most  other  team  games, 
so,  too,  in  hockey  there  is  a  fundamentally  correct 
way  in  which  to  play  the  game.  This  some  of 
the  leading  college  and  club  teams  have  mastered 
to  such  a  degree  that  when  they  are  equipped 
with  a  player  or  two  of  unusual  aptitude,  a 
player  who  approaches  genius  on  the  ice,  it  is 
possible  to  vary  the  generalship  to  suit  special 
occasions,  just  as  the  St.  Nicholas  Club,  with 
stars  like  Ellis  and  Hobey  Baker  at  hand,  has 
put  forth  the  most  daring  type  of  play  to  be 
found  outside  of  Canada.  To  such  purpose  have 
they  done  this  that  it  has  served  now  and  then 
to  defeat  Canadian  teams. 

There  remain,  of  course,  certain  differences  in 
the  theory  of  play  between  the  American  and  the 
Canadian  games,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the 
Canadians  have  a  predilection  for  six-man  teams, 
which  opens  the  play  remarkably,  while  the 
colleges  and  most  of  the  American  clubs  cling 
to  the  seven-man  formation.  It  would  not 
surprise  me,  however,  to  find  the  Americans  in 
time  abandoning  the  seven-man  team  and 
so  getting  even  closer  to  the  regulation  Canadian 
standard. 

This  has  been  dcShe  upon  occasion,  with  ex- 
cellent results,  notably  by  the  St.  Nicholas  Club, 


By-  Herbert  Rjeed 

which,  with  the  Boston  Athletic  Association  and 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston,  draws  most  of  the 
promising  players  from  the  schools  and  colleges. 
With  the  generalship  more  nearly  on  a  par  with 


H.  A.  H.  (Hobey)  Baker,  America's  greatest  hockey  player, 
who  has  been  a  star  since  his  schooldays 
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that  of  the  men  from  across  the  border,  the 
Americans  are  still  behind  in  skating.  Too 
many  Americans  learn  to  skate  in  order  to  play 
hockey,  while  the  Canadians  take  up  skating 
for  its  own  sake.  This  is  a  criticism  that  used 
to  be  made  of  American  polo  players — that  the 
Englishman  learned  to  ride  before  he  took  up 
polo,  while  the  American  took  up  riding  in  order 
to  play  polo. 

In  stick  work  the  leading  American  players 
have  little  to  learn  from  any  save  the  very  best 
Canadians,  notable  among  whom  are  the  French 
Canadians  who  made  such  an  impression  last 
year  before  they  went  away  to  war.  Now  and 
then  these  men  actually  caught  the  puck  on 
the  stick  as  they  would  have  caught  the  ball  in 
lacrosse,  and  this  was  a  big  factor  in  the  clever 
goal  keeping,  but  the  American  goal  tenders  of 
to-day,  players  of  the  Carnochan  class,  have  been 
known  to  turn  away  as  many  as  thirty  good  line 
shots  in  a  single  game. 

Down  the  ice  on  attack,  the  St.  Nicholas  men, 
coached  by  Kenneth  Gordon — who,  by  the  way, 
is  an  amateur — have  worked  out  some  attractive 
and  effective  formations.  They  are  less  given  to 
conservatism  than  the  Bostonians,  who  have 
had  some  of  the  best  professional  instruction; 
and  while  the  manoeuvering  does  not  always  get 
as  many  men  09  the  rubber  disk  as  that  of  the 
Boston  school,  it  generally  puts  the  speedy 
Baker  in  position  to  pass  at  least  to  one  of  the 
wings  or  to  the  centre.  It  has  been  popularly 
supposed,  of  course,  that  Baker  was  the  whole 
St.  Nicholas  team.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unfair  to  Baker,  who  is  always  playing  for  his 
team.  He  is  without  doubt  the  best  player  in 
the  country,  but  he  is  unselfish  when  it  comes  to 
passing  the  puck.  Indeed,  a  careful  study  of  the 
St.  Nicholas  record  will  show  that  the  club  won 
more  than  one  of  its  most  important  games  on 
goals  scored  by  other  members  of  the  team,  who 
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hfe  specialized  m  hockey, 
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l|  university,  pic.ichcd  it.  lived  it.  .mil  sprr.nl 
idpopularitv .  I  he  phr.ise  "where  nature  helps 
iilustry  most" — used  most  frequently,  if  not 
.-.nil.  h\  I  i's  \ngclcs  seems  r..  .ii'pK  with 
.-..suit 1. 1 hie  t.>in-  to  hockey  .it  St.  Paul's. 
Located  in  the  upper  he.irt  <•(  \i  w  I  ngland's 
nlthland.  this  school  welcomes  winter  earlier, 
ll  perhaps  more  genuinely,  than  does  any 
»jer  large  school  in  the  I  nited  States.  I  he 
Mils  on  which  the  game  is  played  .m-  act- 
By  within  the  school  grounds.  I  h.inksgiv- 
i  tenet  ally  begins  the  season;  the  last  week 
iIMarch  sees  its  close — almost  four  months  of 
■key  on  natural  ice.    If  the  St.  Paul's  seven 

■  s  to  New  ^  oik  for  the  I  hi  istm.is  week  m.iti  h 

■  St.  Nicholas  Kink  without  having  had  at 
4>t  three  weeks  on  the  ice,  it  is  rated  as  poorly 
■>  pared 

\  ith  .in  ice  area  large  enough  for  ten  playing 
'is,  the  problem  of  keeping  the  surface  in  good 
ridition  tor  the  three  hundred  or  more  players  is 
i  no  means  inconsiderable.  The  work,  how- 
!^r,  has  been  reduced  to  system,  rendered 
inost  perfect  through  years  of  experiment. 
I  the  rinks  are  not  really  blizzard-proof,  their 
airdians  are  surely  as  energetic  and  efficient 
'inen  as  a  blizzard  e\  cr  encountered.  \  sm.ill 
•|iment  of  men.  with  batteries  of  snow-plows 
ill  planers,  watch  the  winter  skies  with  keen- 
is  and  suspicion.  They  begin  their  work 
fore  the  snow  has  had  time  to  gain  real  head- 

y,  and  continue  the  task  with  a  view  to 
'.ing  the  rinks  cleared  and  ready  for  the  next 
: , 's  hockey. 

f.ven  the  combination  of  wind  and  rain  fol- 
ded by  freezing  add.  which  usually  would  mean 

■  ice  surface  impossible  for  play,  presents  no 
uperable  obstacles  to  St.  Paul's  ice  army,  for 
•re  are  plenty  of  planers  with  which  to  smooth 


Oiling  the  nnk«  in  sh.i|»-  in  On  ii.ittir.il  ho  krv  country,  whrrr  Ihr  game  is  alwayi  played  out  of  doors  Snow 
plow*  and  ice  plana  are  shown  Clearing  the  surface 

the  playing  areas.  In  fact,  the  only  things  that 
can  interrupt  hockey  here  are  snowstorms  of 
unusual  severity  and  thaws  that  make  the  ice 
unsafe. 

I  here  are  three  principal  clubs  at  St.  Paul's, 
and  each  one  has  several  hockey  teams.  One 
vc.ir  each  of  these  three  clubs  had  thirteen  hockey 
reams,  .md  almost  a  hundred  inter-club  matches 
were  played.  I  his  means  that  practically  every 
boy  1 1 .  school  w  as  a  member  of  at  least  one  team, 
while  many  were  eligible  for  several  teams,  all 
o(  w  hich  were  graded. 

Iwenty  years  ago  Yale  students  who  had 
come  from  Sr.  Paul's  organized  a  hockey  team 
that  was  never  beaten.  This  fact  had  much  to 
do  with  the  spread  of  hockey  as  an  intercollegiate 
sport.  Former  St.  Paul's  students  in  Harvard 
organized  a  hockey  team,  and  so  did  those  in 
Princeton.  Thus  college  and  university  hockey 
in  America  had  the  soundest  of  foundations, 
for  the  great  majority  of  the  players  had  had 


The  two-horse  scoop  that  is  used  (( 
the  ponds 
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ihoiough  training  in  school. 
I'layeis  thus  named  de- 
veloped rafhei  than  learned 
the  game  anew,  on  enfeiing 
the  Inghei  msl  il  ut  ions.  A 
few  years  ago  the  captains  of 
tin  f larvard, Yale,  Princeton, 
Cornell,  Williams,  Columbia, 
I  i  i  n  i  t  y  ,  and  I  c<  hnology 
■evens  were  St.  Paul's  men, 
and  there  have  been  instances 
in  which  the  entire  college  or 
university  seven  was  made  up 
of  St.  Paul's  graduates.  It 
was  a  group  of  these  gradu- 
ates that  built  the  St. 
Nicholas  Kink,  in  New  York 
City  which  to-day  is  the 
principal  arena  in  New  York 
in  which  hockey  can  be 
played.  It  is  here  that  the 
Christmas  week  marches  are 
always  played  by  the  St. 
Paul  I  seven. 

I  asked  Tom  Howard,  the 
I' inner  Yale  coach,  for  a  general  opinion  of  the 
schoolboy  hockey  product.  "All  of  the  great 
American  hockey  players  do  not  come  from  St. 
Paul's,"  he  said,  "but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  great 
many  of  them  do.  Some  other  places  produce 
splendid  hockey  players — for  example,  St.  Paul, 
Minn., — but  St.  Paul's  of  Concord  has  the  most 
natural  advantages." 

"And  the  greatest  of  the  former  schoolboy 
players:  who  is  he?" 

"Hobcy  Maker  is  probably  the  most  brilliant 
player  that  ever  came  into  the  game." 

This  answer  was  to  be  expected,  but  Howard, 
speaking  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  coach,  was  care- 
ful not  to  let  high  praise  of  individual  brilliancy 
overshadow  his  appreciation  of  faithful  team 
work. 

"I  consider  Baker  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
players  in  the  history  of  the  game,"  he  went  on; 
"one  who  can  hold  his  own  with  the  best  of  the 
Canadians.  With  him,  however,  the  school 
training  is  only  one  feature  of  success.  Baker 
is  a  born  athlete — has  the  body  of  an  athlete, 
and,  what  is  more,  the  mind  of  an  athlete. 
Playing  hockey  is  a  part  of  his  nature,  one  might 
say.    Re  is  a  marvel,  one  of  the  very  few. 

"But  while  I  wish  to  express  full  appreciation 
of  Baker  as  a  hockey  player,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  there  are  steady,  efficient  players 
whose  individual  game  may  be  less  brilliant  but 
who  are  just  as  valuable  to  a  team  as  the  bright- 
est stars.  The  star  serves  a  purpose,  but  he 
alone  cannot  make  a  great  team.  Speaking  as  a 
coach,  I  must  give  full  credit  to  the  players  whose 
steady  work  counts,  even  if  it  doesn't  seem  so 
spectacular.  And  in  speaking  of  great  individual 
players,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Baker  is  a 
member  of  a  brilliant  company  that  includes  such 
men  as  Huntington,  Burgess,  Murray,  and  Kay.'" 


Jk^' 


key  school  with  natural  advantages.    The  rinks  at  St.  Paul's,  on  which  some  of  the  game's  brightest  stars  have  learned  to  skate  and  chase  the  puck.     More  than  forty  teams  can 

be  accommodated  here.     Last  winter  130  odd  games  were  played 


The  snowshoe  opens  up  vast  new  fields  for  the  winter 
vacationist.    The  Flume,  White  Mountains 

j]HE  snowshoe — the  web-foot  of  our 
winter  wanderings — is  the  one 
item  of  Indian  invention  which 
the  white  man  with  all  his  skill 
and  tools  of  steel  has  never  been 
able  to  improve  upon.  It  is  with- 
out competitor  in  its  field  of  usefulness,  occupying 
a  place  which  no  other  article  can 
fill.  It  has  played  a  large  part  in  the 
settlement  of  all  our  north  country, 
and  has  made  possible  arctic  explora- 
tion and  the  ascent  of  some  of  the 
higher  mountains.  It  permits  the 
lumberman,  the  prospector,  the  trap- 
per, the  surveyor,  the  hunter,  and  the 
outdoor  vacationist  to  pursue  his 
vocation  or  his  pastime  throughout 
the  cold  months. 

There  were  snowshoes  in  the  house 
at  home  since  my  earliest  recollection 
and  they  were  much  used  in  connection 
with  the  winter  farm  work.  I  made 
my  first  personal  acquaintance  with 
them  on  the  soft,  damp  snow  of  an 
April  sugar  bush,  and  since  that  time 
I  have  tramped  hundreds  of  miles 
upon  them  both  at  work  and  for 
pleasure. 

There  are,  on  the  market,  an  al- 
most endless  array  of  sizes  and  styles 
of  snowshoes.    You  see,  the  differ- 
ent   tribes    of    northern    Indians  each 
a  different  design   of  shoe   which  they 
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established  code  of  nomenclature 
by  which  the  different  styles  may 
be  understandably  designated. 
And  second,  because  it  is  actually 
of  little  import  to  the  average 
snowshoer.  For  him  it  is  suffici- 
ent to  divide  them  into  two  classes, 
those  which  have  tails  and  those 
which  have  none.  The  rest  is 
a  matter  of  size  and  proportion. 
When  selecting  the  style  of  your  snowshoe, 
there  are  three  things  which  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  topography  of  the  region  you 
intend  to  traverse,  the  condition  of  the  snow — 
light  or  packed — and  the  object  of  your  wander- 
ings. If  the  land  is  rough  and  broken  or  the 
woods  thick,  you  want  a  short,  broad  shoe;  while 
if  it  is  open  and  smooth,  a  long,  narrow  one  will 
be  better.  If  the  snow  is  light  and  soft  you  will 
need  a  larger  size  than  if  it  be  hard  and  dry. 
If  your  day's  outing  requires  much  turning  you 
will  find  the  short  shoe  the  most  convenient. 
Being  an  all-around  sportsman,  I  have  two  pairs 


Three  important  articles  of  Indian  origin — the  snowshoe,  the  tepee,  and  the  toboggan 


had 
con- 


sidered as  especially  adapted  to  their  section 
of  country,  and  shoes  of  similar  design  bearing 
the  name  of  the  tribe  which  designed  them  are 
now  put  out  by  the  regular  manufacturers, 
while  many  other  styles  are  the  result  of  some 
pet  theory  or  whim  of  some  present  day  snowshoe 
maker.  There  is  a  shoe  for  every  conceivable 
place  or  purpose,  so  that  the  most  discriminating 
buyer  may  gratify  his  tastes.  A  review  of  all 
the  different  styles  would  prove  of  little  value, 
for  two  reasons.    First  because  there  is  no  firmly 


of  snowshoes.  One  of  them  is  the  bear-paw 
style.  I  use  this  mostly  for  rabbit  hunting, 
when  I  want  to  follow  the  beagle  into  the  thick, 
tangled  cedar  swamps,  and  it  is  the  ideal  shoe 
for  this  work,  enabling  the  hunter  to  pass  rapidly 
through  the  roughest,  thickest  places  without 
fouling  every  tree  he  passes  or  tangling  up  in 
the  small  brush.  Sometimes,  too,  on  the  frozen 
lakes  I  have  found  that  I  could  attend  to  eight  or 
ten  lively  pickerel  tip-ups  with  greater  facility 
on  the  bear-paw  shoes  than  on  the  long  ones. 
Then  they  are  handy  around  the  winter  camp 
for  cutting  and  bringing  in  wood  and  doing  other 


The  work  of  the  lumber-jacks  never  ceases  to  fascii 
the  on-looker 

camp  chores.    But  for  all  my  other  winter  wande 
ings,  whether  fox  hunting,  mountain  climbing,  i 
just  cruising  around,  I  use  a  shoe  about  14  \  . 
inches  which  turns  up  slightly  at  the  toe.  Itl 
a  very  good  size  for  all-around  work.  Sorw 
authorities  argue  for  a  flat  toe,  which  is  all  rigr 
for  a  short  shoe,  but  when  you  get  length  y 
must  have  the  turn-up  or  be  forev 
running  the  toe  under  the  crust  ar 
tripping  yourself.    A  shoe  measuni 
14  x  44  inches  has  about  the  ri^i 
amount  of  surface  for  general  purpo 
use.    If  this  proportion  does  not  su 
your  taste  or  condition  of  country,  yd 
can  get  one  with  more  length  and  les 
breadth,  or  vice  versa.    So  much  fo 
style.    More  important  is  material  an 
construction. 

The  best  material,  I  believe,  for  thij 
bows  or  frames  of  snowshoes  is  good 
straight-grained,  second-growth  whiti 
ash.  This  wood  is  of  medium  wei<;hi 
and  combines  strength  and  durability 
It  bends  well  on  the  forms  and  hold; 
its  shape  after  being  bent.  \\  atchfoi 
flaws  or  cross-grained  bows  and  look 
well  to  the  mortising  of  the  cross  bars. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  hides  are  used.!] 
for  the  filler  or  babiche — horse,  cow, 
steer,  moose,  caribou,  and  deer. 
The  very  best  filler  is  made  from 
fall-killed  caribou  hide,  but  it  is  hard  to  get; 
unless  you  are  in  the  caribou  country.  More 
important,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  than  the 
choice  of  the  hide,  is  the  method  of  handling  and 
getting  ready  for  the  shoes.  It  should  be  so 
manipulated  that  every  last  possible  inch  of 
stretch  is  taken  out.  This  is  done  by  repeated  I 
soaking  and  drying  and  stretching.  It  should 
be  carefully  woven  in  to  insure  evenness. 

The  best  footgear  for  use  with  the  snowshoe  is 
the  shoe-pac,  smoke  tanned  if  the  snow  be  dry, 
otherwise  oil  tanned.  The  thongs  can  be  bound 
on  the  shoe-pacs  better  than  on  any  other  kind 


Illustrating  the  various  stages  of  tying  the  thong.    Note  (at  right)  how  the  snowshoe  swings  from  the  ball  of  the  foot 
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ii  k*>t,  l>nt  if  oiu'  has  snow  shoe  s.hhI.iIs 
t|  U'.itlut  tup  rubber  hunting  shoes 
a  all  right  and  much  ti>  be  preferred 
il  .hi  want  to  take  off  the  webs  .mil 

ttlip    .1    slippt'lN    logging  '"r  a 

clngr.     Me  sine    to    Ii.im-  plcnt\  <>f 
s » kings  underneath. 

I  hr  .itt.i\  >>f  s. mil. lis  and  st\lcs  of 
biding  is  almost  .in  \  .iried  .is  the  .irr.iv 
oiluKS.  Nc.irk  everv  mihw  shoe  m.iki-r, 
u  harness  maker  in  the  snowshoe 
i  ntt\.  hai  1 1 •  -~  own  style  of  sandal,  and  nearly 
I  i\  notion  has  .i  different  method  of  tying 
t<  thongs.  Hcw.ucot  s. mil. lis  m.uli- with  ti\ i  ts. 
1«  \  do  not  hold  well  in  wet  leather  or  in  raw- 
hv  \  very  good  sandal  is  known  as  the  Dr. 
hiheld  model  It  is  quite  generally  used  by  the 
nmbcrs  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club, 
»» u'h  in  itself  is  sufficient  recommendation. 

if  the  shots  be  attached  with  thongs,  properly 
til.  the  wearer  has  the  advantage,  in  the  case 
i>.i  had  fall,  of  being  able  to  twist  out  either 
U(  without  reaching  it  with  his  hands;  in 
ft.  when  the  thongs  .ire  once  adjusted  to  the 
Fit  they  should  not  be  untied,  nut  the  foot 
t'sted  in  and  out.  The  regular  commercial 
ting  is  made  of  rawhide  and  is  much  given  to 
Matching.  Lamp  wickmg  is  preferable,  buy 
Lin  lengths  of  two  yards  to  the  pair. 

The  follow  1 1 1 method  of  t\  mg  the  thong 
i  given,  not  because  it  is  new  or  even 
i  filial  with  me.  but  because  it  is  the  best 
Know.  Bring  the  thong  around  the  heel 
.11  forward  along  each  side  of  the  fi>ot, 
I  ning  the  ends  down  through  the  post 
lies  on  either  side  and  up  through  the  toe 
He.  or  down  through  the  toe  hole  and 
u  through  the  port  holes,  as  shown  in 
rl'  illustration.  Slake  a  double  loop  over 
v  toe  by  passing  each  end  up,  over,  and 
own  through  the  post  hole  on  the  other 
«je.  Again  bring  the  ends  up  through 
w  toe  hole,  and  half  hitch  around  the 
duble  toe  loop  on  each  side  of  the  foot. 

»en  cross  them  over  the  instep,  half 
llch  to  the  heel  Kx>p  on  each  side,  and  tie 
il  a  bow  knot  at  the  back  of  the  heel. 

Another  and  very  simple  tie  may  be 
ihde  by  passing  the  thong  down  through 
i  post  holes  on  either  side  of  the  foot 
Jd    up   through  the 
*    hole.     Now  cross 
I  a  single  square  knot 
I  the  toe;  then  tie  the 
Jds  in  a  bow  knot  at 
le  back  of  the  heel, 
[hen   the   weather  is 
iady    cold    with  no 
jawing,  this  hitch  holds 
lite  well.    1  remember 

mbing  to  the  top  of 
5,000-foot  mountain 

th  the  shoes  fastened 
this  method,  and  not 

ice  did  I  have  to  ad- 

st  the  binding,  but  the 
bather  was  from  five 

I  ten  below  zero  in  the 

iddle  of  the  day. 

W  hatever  style  of  tie 
sandal   you   use,  it 

iould  bind  the  shoe  to 
pur  foot  in  such  a  way 

tat  it  will  swing  from 


the  ball  of  the  foot,  the  toe  playing  up  and  down 
in  the  toe  hole  which  is  left  just  back  of  the  for- 
ward bar  for  this  purpose.  The  balance  of  the 
shoe  should  be  such  that  the  toe  only  is  raised, ' 
the  heel,  or  tail,  of  the  snowshoe  always  dragging 
on  the  snow. 

There  is  a  widespread  notion,  especially  among 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject, 
that  the  art  of  snowshoeing  is  hard  to  learn. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  I 
have  read  articles,  and  some  of  them  from  writers 
of  reputation,  telling  of  the  humorous  experiences 
of  beginners.  Personally  I  have  seen  a  good 
many  beginners  put  on  the  shoes  for  the  first 
time  and  take  half-day  trips  without  a  single 
tumble.  If  he  bear  in  mind  two  things — that 
the  shoe  must  be  swung  out  so  that  it  will  clear 


One  way  of  getting  over  a  fence     It  requires  only  a  nicety  of  balance 


The  quicker  way.  Walk  straight  up  to  the  fence,  place  one  hand  on  the  rail  and  the  other  about  half  way  down  on 
the  opposite  side.  Then  lean  as  far  over  as  possible  and  throw  the  feet  up,  turning  them  in  mid-air  so  that  the  shoes  will 
come  down  parallel  with  the  fence 


the  ankle  of  the  other  foot  and  that 
each  step  must  be  long  enough  to  take 
the  wide  part  of  the  forward  shoe  past 
the  end  of  its  mate  the  rankest  novice 
can  get  along  as  well  as  any  one  else 
on  plain,  straight-ahead  work.  The  first 
difficulty  will  probably  arise  when  a 
turn  is  attempted. 
*  A  common  error  when  turning  is  to 
allow  the  tail  of  the  inside  shoe  to  flip 
over  on  to  the  other,  and  then,  instead 
of  just  flipping  it  back,  trying  to  back  up,  when 
the  tail  of  one  shoe  or  the  other  automatically 
buries  itself,  and  the  shoer  finds  himself,  all  COO 
suddenly,  reclining  on  the  back  of  his  head  and 
shoulders  in  the  cold  white  snow. 

The  reverse  transmission  on  snowshoes  is  not 
automatic  in  action.  It  takes  time  and  practice 
to  learn  to  flip  them  back,  and  even  after  you 
think  you  have  learned,  a  safe  rule  is  never  to 
take  the  weight  from  the  forward  shoe  until 
you  are  sure  that  the  other  rests  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation. 

One  of  the  worst  obstructions  which  beset 
the  path  of  the  beginner  is  the  high  board  or 
barbed  wire  fence.  The  first  thought  is  to  remove 
the  shoes,  but  that,  of  course,  is  against  the  rules. 
1  he  photographs  illustrate  a  couple  of  methods  of 
getting  over.  And  there  are  many  other 
things  to  learn  which  can  be  learned  only 
by  practice  and  by  acquiring  the  habit  of 
handling  the  shoes  instinctively  and  auto- 
matically. 

To  think  over  the  experiences  of  my  web- 
foot  wanderings  is  to  recall  some  of  the 
most  pleasant  of  vacation  memories.  To 
get  the  very  best  of  snowshoeing,  perhaps, 
you  want  to  go  back  into  the  big  north 
woods.    You  can  put  up  at  a  lumber  camp, 
or  better  yet,  camp  out.    Here  the  snow 
lies  upward  of  five  feet  deep  and  covers 
all  the  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  making  easy  traveling  everywhere. 
I  he  diversions  of  such  a  camp  are  many. 
There's  the  big  ice-bound  lake  to  be  fished; 
the  lumber  camps  to  be  visited — the  work 
of  the  crews  is  always  interesting,  and  the 
cook  will  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  handful 
of  doughnuts  for  you  when  you  pass  the 
camp.    Then  there  is  the  rabbit  swamp 
back  of  the  lake,  and 
big    snowshoe  rabbits 
there  that  will  lead  the 
little    hound    a  merry 
chase.     Perhaps  there 
will  be  a  deer  yard  to 
explore  or  a  mountain 
to  climb.    The  study  of 
the    countless  small 
tracks  and  trails  is  an 
interesting  part  of  the 
winter  holiday,  and  the 
chance  acquaintance  you 
may   make  with  some 
of  the  rare  wTinter  birds 
will  prove  another  de- 
lightful incident  in  the 
day's   work.    While  in 
all   and    through  all  is 
the  spotless  beauty  of 
the  great  white  winter 
woods  and   the  endless 
joy  of  web-foot  wander- 
ing. 
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HE  HE    AND  THEUE 


New  The  Boy  Scout  movement  is 

Knights  a  success,  but  it  has  always 

Of  the  Farm       appealed    and    been  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  city  boy 
rather  than  his  country  cousin.    Wherefore  there 
arose  in  the  mind  of  Principal  D.  D.  Mayne,  of 
the  Agricultural  School  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  the  idea  of  a  somewhatsimilarorgani- 
zation  primarily  and  exclusively  for  farm  boys  and 
girls — an  idea  that  has  crystallized  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Order  of  Farm  Boy  Cavaliers.  The 
unit  is  a  troop  which  consists  of  four  or  more  boys, 
each  of  whom  owns  and  can  ride  a  horse,  who 
meet  once  a  week  on  horseback  and  in  uniform 
with  certain  secret  rituals,  and  whose  motto  is 
"Service,  honor,  thrift,  and  loyalty."    The  first 
stage  of  membership  is  the  page,  from  which, 
upon  the  completion  of  certain 
achievements  and  the  accumulation 
of  #50  in  the  bank,  a  boy  can  rise  to 
an  esquire's  estate.    Further  accom- 
plishments and  a  bank  account  of 
£100,  give  him  the  supreme  rank  of 
knight,  after  which  additional  honors 
can  be  conferred  by  state  and  na- 
tional officials.    The  tasks  for  which 
promotion  is  given  include  various 
kinds  of  farm  work,  neighborhood 
development,    and    public  service, 
while  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  organization  call  for  initial  moral 
strength  and  subsequent  character 
building  that  will  open  a  nesv  vista 
to  many  an  untrained  product  of 
farm  life.     Nor  are  the  girls  forgot- 
ten, since  they  may  join  as  Home 
Cavaliers    with    requirements  and 


aims  to  provide  musical  instruction  at  the  lowest 
conceivable  cost — offering,  indeed,  to  accept 
without  charge  students  that  can  be  shown  to  be 
worthy  of  training  but  too  poor  to  pay  for  it. 
This  altruistic  work  is  made  possible  by  a  main- 
tenance fund,  helped  out  by  the  proceeds  of 
occasional  concerts  given  by  the  Academy.  The 
regular  Conservatory  Division  offers  three  lessons 
a  week  for  $1.50  a  month.  A  newly  developed 
Academic  Division  offers  twenty-five  hours  of 
instruction  weekly  from  October  2nd  to  June  1st, 
the  charge  for  the  entire  course  being  £50,  or 
about  #1.70  a  week!  It  has  been  said  that  the 
strength  of  a  nation  is  in  its  music;  if  this  is  so, 
Director  Reppert  and  his  Academy  are  doing  a 
large  share  in  strengthening  the  foundations  of 
this  country  of  ours. 
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in  the  early  autumn  and  the  occurrence 
branched  burrows  or  galleries — shaped  life  t 
fireman's  scaling  ladder— between  the  wood  ai 
inner  bark.  The  oak  is  succumbing  to  attacl 
of  the  two-lined  chestnut  borer  which,  followir 
the  invasion  of  tent  or  other  caterpillars,  pr 
vents  the  growth  of  new  foliage  and  eats  Ion 
winding  passages  under  the  bark.  The  0 
programme  that  can  save  the  remaining  trees 
these  species  on  the  "blessed  Isle"  must  be  dor 
now,  this  year,  without  fail.  It  consists  of  marl 
ing  the  trees  that  have  died  this  summer  and  fa| 
and  cutting  and  utilizing  them  before  May  « 
1917-  .  They  may  be  used  for  timber  or  fuel  In 
anything  that  cannot  be  so  disposed  of  must  b 
burnt,  together  with  all  loose  bark,  brush,  eu 
1  his  is  a  serious  matter.  Outside  advice  an 
help  can  do  nothing.  It  is  decided! 
"up  to"  the  farmers  and  other  propi 
erty  owners  of  Long  Island. 


Showing  the  booths  of  the  successful  school-garden  market  at  Lincoln,  Neb 


privileges  corresponding  to  those  already  men- 
tioned. Troops  are  already  being  formed  in 
three  Middle  Western  States. 


Practice  and 
Profits  From 
School  Gardens 


Mountain  Laurel  Especially  proud  must 
And  be  the  owner  of  a  true 

My  Lady  Nicotine  French  briar  pipe  these 
days,  for  the  supply  is 
exceedingly  short  and  promising  to  grow  shorter. 
But,  smokers,  cheer  up!  Lengthy  search  has 
revealed  a  substitute  of  the  highest  quality  in 
our  native  mountain  laurel,  and  a  large  con- 
signment of  roots  from  one  of  the  Southeastern 
National  Forests  has  been  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  enterprising  pipe  manufacturers.  The 
supply  has,  fortunately,  however,  been  taken 
from  distant  and  inaccessible  sections  where 
tourists  rarely  go  and  where  the  glorious  spring 
beauty  of  the  shrubs  will  not  be  missed.  This 
will  enable  joy  to  dominate  the  thoughts  of  all 
who  love  plants  and  nature,  whether  they  belong 
to  those  who  think  of  the  new  use  of  the  laurel  as 
a  desecration  or  those  who  see  in  it  a  sign  of  well 
deserved  recognition  and  appreciation. 


Musical  Training  It  is  not  often  that  there  is 
For  the  occasion  to  turn  away  from 

Many  tne  orthodox  field  of  this 

magazine  and  toward  the 
city  for  items  worthy  of  notice  and  comment. 
There  is,  however,  such  a  logical  association 
between  nature  and  music  that  it  seems  only 
fair  to  call  attention  to  the  purpose  and  methods 
of  the  Public  Academy  of  Music  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  by  means  of  which  the  hungry  hearts 
of  many  persons  are  being  fed  with  beauty  and 
knowledge.  This  institution,  founded  in  1901, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Reppert, 


Big  crops,  according  to 
modern  teachings,  repre- 
sent only  one  feature  of 
successful  farming.  The 
matter  of  marketing,  of  turning  those  crops  into 
cash,  is  an  all  important  detail  that  calls  for 
just  as  much  skill  and  rather  more  business 
ability  than  their  production.  Until  lately, 
school  garden  work  has  taken  no  account  of  this 
fact;  but  a  striking  indication  of  the  new  order 
of  thin,gs  is  the  successful  existence  in  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  of  a  unique  market  at  which  school  chil- 
dren sell  the  products  of  their  own  gardens  to 
housewives  of  the  neighborhood.  The  market 
consists  of  a  number  of  booths,  one  for  each  of 
the  city's  schools,  arranged  along  the  edge  of  a 
vacant  lot  and  facing  on  each  of  two  streets  for 
perhaps  a  third  of  a  block.  It  is  open  for  three 
hours  every  Saturday  morning,  in  complete 
charge  of  the  youthful  gardeners,  who  have 
become  an  important  source  of  supply  for  fresh, 
high  grade  garden  truck,  cut  flowers,  and  eggs 
for  Sunday  consumption.  In  addition  to  the 
training  that  they  are  getting  in  business  mat- 
ters and  economical  tendencies,  they  are  also 
benefiting  financially,  since  it  is  not  unusual  for 
the  establishment  to  take  in  $70  a  day,  while 
a  few  of  its  most  successful  proprietors  have 
made  as  much  as  $6  in  three  hours'  transactions! 


Drug  Plants  This  country  0 
And    ">  dinarily  import 

"  War  Babies  "  aDout  £25,000,00 
worth  of  drug* 
oils,  and  condiments  obtained  fror 
plants,  which  sum  represents  a  genei, 
ous  proportion  of  the  value  of  it| 
total  consumption  of  such  commodii 
ties.    To  the  casual  observer  thi 
almost  complete  cessation  of  the*! 
importations  has  seemed  to  offer 
wonderful  opportunity  to  domestii 
growers  of  the  required  plants.  1 
facts    are,   however,    that    (1)  t 
successful  culture  of  drug  plants  is  a  specialize 
industry  calling-  for  specialized  knowledge  am 
considerable  experience;  (2)  the  demand  for  thes< 
materials  is  limited  and  there  is  no  way  to  utiliz 
or  dispose  of  a  surplus;  and  (3)  the  yield  of  the 
plants  used  is  generally  large,  so  that  a  relatively 
small  acreage  will  produce  all  that  the  country  can 
possibly  make  use  of.    It  is  highly  desirable 
that  much  caution  be  used  in  this  as  in  other 
ventures  dependent  upon  war-born  conditions. 

*  ■ 


Does  Long  Island 

Value 

Its  Trees? 


Its  chestnuts  are  already 
a  thing  of  the  past,  the 
prey  of  the  mysterious 
and  disastrous  chestnut 
bark  disease.  Its  hickories  and  oaks  are  now 
threatened  with  similar  extinction  and  only 
prompt,  radical,  thorough  action  on  the  part  of 
the  owners  of  the  land  can  save  them.  The 
present  enemy  of  the  hickory  is  the  bark  beetle 
which  causes  the  drooping  and  dying  of  foliage 


More  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  New 

Forestry  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
Economies  to  discover  that  the  lumber  in- 
dustry involved  a  tremendous 
and  highly  undesirable  amount  of  waste.  The 
condition  doubtless  exists  wherever  in  this  coun- 
try timber  is  harvested  on  a  wholesale  scale, 
stiffer  problem,  however,  arose  when  the  College 
sought  methods  for  reducing  this  waste.  An 
educational  campaign  along  the  lines  of  scientific 
forestry  was  one.  Another,  first  tried  in  1912 
and  already  with  a  tremendous  saving  to  its 
credit,  is  the  Wood  Utilization  Service  through 
which  the  College  is  bringing  together  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  odd  sized  pieces  of  lum- 
ber and  other  by-products  which  formerly  were 
destroyed  simply  to  get  them  out  of  the  way 
There  are  mills,  for  instance,  that  turn  out 
huge  quantitites  of  hemlock  chips,  sawdust, 
square  blocks  of  various  hardwoods,  etc.,  for 
which  they  have  no  use.  Similarly  there  are 
factories  that  are  looking  for  just  such  materials 
but  don't  know  where  to  find  them.  The  Col- 
lege's rapidly  growing  files  of  "offered"  and 
"wanted"  commodities  and  its  regularly  issued 
bulletins  are  providing  a  medium  for  the  inter- 
change of  such  opportunities  and  for  many 
highly  economical  and  profitable  transactions. 
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oup  that  is 
always  qood 


"The  best  soup  comes  out  of  a  can!" 

Stated  bluntly,  perhaps,  but  the  woman  who  said  it  was  a  user  of  Franco-American 
Soups  and  sbe  wished  to  make  her  statement  emphatic. 

She  continued:  "Have  your  soup  made  at  home  and  it  is  like  the  servant  question, 
always  a  problem.  One  day  the  soup  is  good,  the  next  poor.  I  grew  tired  of  the  uncertainty. 
Now  I  serve  Franco-American  Soups  every  day.  I  know  the  soup  will  be  good.  I  have  a 
large  and  delightful  variety  to  choose  from  and  the  soup  is  ready  in  a  moment's  time.  For 
this  relief,  much  thanks!" 

By  way  of  suggestion  to  you  in  ordering  from  your  grocer  to-day:  The  Franco-American 
Tomato  Soup,  invigorated  with  pure,  delicious  beef  stock.  The  Consomme,  amber-clear, 
bland,  delicately  stimulating.  The  Chicken  Soup,  with  a  strength  and  richness  of  flavor 
best  described  as  "truly  Franco-American." 

Twenty  cents  the  can — Double  size,  thirty-five  cents 
Merely  heat  before  serving  At  the  better  stores 


Franco  - 


merican 
Soups 


Selection*: 


Tomato 
Mock  Turtle 
Ox  Tail,  thick 
Clear  Ox  Tail 
Consomme 
Bouillon 
Julienne 
Clear  Vegetable 
Vegetable,  thick 


Clear  Green  Turtle  (60c) 


Franco-American  Broths  for  Invalids  and  Children 
Beef— Chicken— Mutton— 15c  the  can 


Chicken  Consomme' 

Chicken  Gumbo 

Clam  Chowder 

Chicken 

Beef 

Pea 

Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Green  Turtle,  thick  (45c) 
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THE  FRANCO-AMERICAN  FOOD  CO. 


Cross  section  of  year-old  stem  of  English 
oak.  Note  the  well  defined  protective 
layer  of  cork  next  to  the  outer 
covering;  then  the  cortex,  a 
loose  tissue  often  called 
the  green  bark;  next  the 
phloem  or  soft  inner 
.  bark.   These  three 
regions  constitute 
the  bark,  and  be- 
sides these  the 
centre  of  the 
stem  has  two 
regions  —  the 
wood,  techni- 
callyknown  as 
xylen,  and  the 
central  pith 


Virginia 
creeper  stem. 
The  central  cyl- 
inder or  stele  is 
made  up  of  pith  in 
the  middle  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of 
oval    fibro  -  vascular 
bundles  of  wood  cells  and 
sap-carrying  tubes,  which  are 
in  turn  surrounded  by  the  softer 
food  carrying  cells,  with  cambium  be 
tween.    Then  come  the  outer  bark  regions 


LIFE  WITHIN  THE  PLANT 

Photomicrographs  by-  Florence  Goodfcl/ow  Rogers 
Captions  by-  El/en  Eddy  Shaw 


Cross  section  through  the  petiole,  leaf 
stem,  of  a  tree  fern,  taken  well 
up  toward  the  blade  of  the 
leaf.  In  the  centre  is  a  mass 
of  cells  constituting  the 
stele  or  fibro-vascular 
bundle 


It  is 


Showing  a  small 
portion  of  leaf 
sheath  of  corn 
composed  of  soft,  pith 
like  cells  thickly  inter- 
spersed with  small  fibro-vas- 
cular bundles.  The  large  open- 
ings in  these  bundles  are  cross  sec 
tions  of  the  capillary  sap-carrying  tubes 


Cross  section  of  sunflower  stem,  showing 
two  large  and  three  smaller  bundles 
of  fibro-vascular  tissue.  The 
large,  thin-walled  cells  to  the 
left  are  pith  cells 


The  central 
portion  of  cross 
section  of  a  root 
stock  of  brake 
fem .  The  two  cres- 
cent-shaped regionsof 
dark,  thick-walled  cells 
run  the  whole  length  of 
the  root  stock  and 
strength  to  it.  The 
colored  bundles  are  the  fibro- vascu 
lar  tissue 
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LIBERAL 
ALLOWANCES  FOR 
OLD  PIANOS 
IN  EXCHANGE 


A  few  dollars  as  a  first  payment 
gives  your  family  a  Christmas  gift 
of  this  beautiful  $700  mahogany 
Small  Grand  Piano. 

Other  •tylei,  $425  to  $1400— f.o.b.  N.  Y. 


HE  true  spirit  of  Christmas-tide  "Good'Will"  is  bestful' 
filled  by  presenting  your  family  with  a  superb  Kranich 
&  Bach  Piano  or  Player  Piano  —  no  other  gift  can  be 
so  effective  in  bringing  permanent  joy  and  contentment  to  your 
home  and  in  developing  nobility  of  character  among  its  members. 

To  offer  a  gift  of  unquestioned  worth  and  recognized  pre'eminence  that 
anyone  would  be  proud  to  own,  and  that  will  give  a  lifetime  of  satisfac 
tion  —  this  is  the  privilege  of  buyers  of 

NICH-ff-BACH 

Zfiira-Quatity  PIANOS 

and  Player  Pianos 

The  name  of  Kranich  &  Bach  stands  for  all  of  perfection  that  is  known 
in  the  Art  of  Piano  Making.  Fifty  years  of  unswerving  effort  have 
established  its  supremacy  in  all  that  constitutes  actual  musical  value — a 
supremacy  that  is  the  result  of  our  unvarying  policy  of  "Quality  First," 
backed  by  tangible  features  of  mechanical  superiority  that  are  unique  in 
piano  construction.   Money  can  buy  nothing  better. 

Send  us  the  name  and  age  of  YOUR  piano  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  handsome  gilt-metal  souvenir 


KRANICH  &  BACH 

Factory  Warerooms,  235'247  EAST  TWENTY-THIRD  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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American  pewter  porringers  and  strainer  (at  right).  In 
the  Bolles  Collection 

LD  pewter  is  always 
fascinating.  There 
is  something  about 
the  simple  forms 
and  the  dull,  soft 
sheen  of  the  metal 
that  suggests  the  austere  life  of  an 
old  Colonial  farmhouse.  A  few 
pieces  of  old  pewter  are  always 
welcome  in  a  modern  home  where 
antiques  are  used  for  their  dec- 
orative value. 

But  when  the  collector  begins  to  specialize  in 
pewter  he  runs  afoul  of  many  difficulties.  It  is 
no  such  simple  matter  as  collecting  old  silver, 
for  the  marks  are  often  lacking  or  are  worn  so 
as  to  be  indistinguishable,  and  it  is  often  quite 
-impossible  to  place  a  piece  correctly  in  regard  to 
date  and  maker. 

This  is  true  to  a  large  extent  of  British  pewter; 
it  is  doubly  true  of  the  ware  made  in  America. 
And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  increased  vogue 
for  Americana,  one  cannot  pass  over  the  old 
American  pewter  without  interest. 

The  age  of  pewter  ranged  roughly  from  1650 
to  1800.  After  1780,  and  especially  after  1800, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  vary  the  alloy,  so  that 
much  of  the  later  ware  cannot  be  classed  as 
genuine  pewter.  By  1825  its  use  had  been  prac- 
tically superseded  by  china  and  britannia  ware, 
though  it  was  made  in  limited  quantity  as  late 
as  1840,  not  to  mention  the  modern  reproduc- 
tions. • 

Pewter  was  very  largely  used  in  this  country 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it  was  of  American  man- 
ufacture. The  English  and  Scotch 
pewter  has  been  studied  and  classified, 
but  the  American  pewter  still  remains 
a  comparatively  unworked  field. 
"  Pewter  and  the  Amateur  Collector" 
by  Edwards  J.  Gale,  "Old  Pewter,  Brass, 
Copper,  and  Sheffield  Plate"  by  N. 
Hudson  Moore,  and  "Early  American 
Craftsmen"  by  the  present  writer  are 


AMERICAN 
-  PEWTEFL- 

By 

ALDEN  FEARING 


A  comprehensive  collection  of  American  pewter  jugs.   Metropolitan  Museum 

tempted  to  ape  the  current  styles  in  silver  failed 
of  their  purpose.  The  best  of  the  American 
pewterers  understood  this,  and  their  work,  as 
represented  by  the  plainer  candlesticks,  plates, 
mugs,  etc.,  often  shows  a  fine  appreciation  of 
form  and  finish  and  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the 
medium  in  which  they  worked.  . 

The  earlier  ware,  with  its  hammer  marks,  its 
hand-made  look,  and  its  soft  lustre,  appeals 
most  strongly  to  the  collector.  As  the  alloy 
deteriorated  after  1786,  so  did  the  forms,  becom- 
ing slenderer  but  displaying  less  of  the  robust 
grace  characteristic  of  good  pewter. 

All  sorts  of  domestic  utensils  and  many  other 
articles  were  made  of  pewter  in  this  country. 
There  were  beakers,  tankards,  flagons,  caudle- 
cups,  mugs  or  cans,  measures,  pitchers,  bowls, 
plates,  platters,  porringers,  sometimes  called 
posset-cups  or  posnets,  ewers,  basins,  candle- 
sticks, and  candle  moulds.  Betty  lamps  and 
rush  lamps  were  usually  made  of  brass,  but 
pewter  lamps  for  whale  oil  or  camphine  were  not 
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Pewter  beakers  (American)  of  assorted  sizes,  in  the  Bolles  Collection 


Pewter  jugs  of  American  make.   These  are  also  in  the 
Bolles  Collection 

uncommon.  Pewter  salt  cellars 
appear  to  have  been  somewhat 
rare  here,  but  pewter  pepper 
shakers  are  sometimes  to  be  found. 
Old  pewter  teapots  are  very  rare. 
They  were  probably  not  entirely 
successful  because  they  would  not 
stand  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and 
most  of  those  to  be  found  are  of 
some  harder  alloy  of  a  later  date. 
Pewter  spoons  were  common  and 
followed  in  the  main  the  contem- 
porary shapes  of  silver  spoons.  Pewter  was  not 
a  sufficiently  rigid  material  for  forks. 

Pewter  communion  services  were  used  to  some 
extent  in  country  churches  which  could  not 
afford  silver,  though  much  less  than  in  Scotland. 
A  little  of  this  American-made  ecclesiastical 
ware  is  still  treasured,  but  most  of  it  was  made 
after  1780  and  is  not  pure  pewter. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries  much  of  the  household  pewter  was 
made  not  by  professional  pewterers,  but  was  cast 
in  molds,  more  or  less  crudely,  by  various  in- 
dividuals. There  were  a  few  pewterers  here 
as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  however, 
chiefly  Englishmen  who  settled  in  Boston,  Salem, 
Plymouth,  and,  somewhat  later,  in  New  York. 
By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  native  craftsmen  at  work  in  all  the  larger 
cities. 

Most  of  the  early  American  pewterers  followed 
the  English  custom  of  impressing  a  touch  or 
trademark  on  their  ware,  the  eagle  being  a  favor- 
ite emblem.  Often,  though  not  always, 
this  was  accompanied  by  the  maker's 
name.  The  earlier  touches  are  gener- 
ally the  clearest  and  best  except  where 
they  have  been  worn  away  by  constant 
scouring.  The  later  pewterers  often 
used  only  the  name,  and  many  American 
pieces  bear  no  mark  at  all.  It  is  there- 
fore often  difficult  to  determine  age, 
maker,  or  authenticity. 

No  one  name  stands  out  as  the  master 


An  early  trifid  spoon  (left)  and  five  later  ones 

the  only  books  I  know  of  which  give 
serious  attention  to  the  subject. 

There  was  no  pewterers'  company 
in  this  country  as  there  was  in  England, 
nor  any  guild  to  control  the  manufacture, 
so  that  good  records  are  not  available, 
and  there  was  no  good  system  of  marks. 
The  American  manufacturers  used  about 
the  same  alloy  as  that  required  |in  Eng- 
land, and  they  followed  in  general  the 
styles  of  their  British  contemporaries. 
A  few  of  the  American  pewterers,  how- 
ever, did  add  the  personal  touch  and 
developed  something  approaching  an 
American  style. 

In  general,  pewter  does  not  lend  itself 
to  ornateness,  and  the  plainer,  simpler 
forms,  recognizing  the  limitations  of  the 
material,  are  the  best.    Those  which  at- 


Different  types  of  American  pewter  lamps 


Whale  oil  camphine  lamp  of  the  eigh-   American  pewter  jug  also  of  the  late  eigh- 
teenth century  teenth  century 
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American  pewter  pepper  shakers 

pewterer  of  the  period,  as  is  the  case  in 
some  of  the  other  crafts,  and  there  were 
doubtless  many  skilled  craftsmen  whose 
names  have  been  lost  to  us  entirely.  Mr 
Gale  has  compiled  the  longest  list,  and 
that  contains  only  forty-four  names, 
dating  from  1650  to  1825,  and  must  of 
necessity  be  very  incomplete.  Mrs.  Moore 
gives  the  names  of  twenty-two  in  Nc* 
York  between  1639  and  1840,  nine  in 
Boston,  and  half  a  dozen  in  other  places 
We  know  less  about  these  pewterers  than 
about  the  silversmiths.  For  one  thing, 
theirs  was  a  humbler  and  less  remunera- 
tive trade,  while  the  silversmiths  were 
often  men  of  wealth  and  prominence. 

At  first  Boston  was  the  principal  seat 
of  the  manufacture  and  distribution  ol 
pewter,  but  by  1750  New  York  had  be- 
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RT  lovers  find  tKe 
Koopman  collection  rick 
in  rare  examples  of  the 
best  earl))  French  and  English 
Furniture,  Tapestries,  Porcelains, 
China  and  Glassware. 


H.  Koopman  &5or 

16  EAST  FORTY-SIXTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 
OPPOSITE  RITZ-CARLTON  HOTEL 
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Oil  Fields  of  Pennsylvania — 
along  the  route  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 


The  Sum  of  Tire  Virtue 

All  that  extreme  flexibility  in  a  tire 
can  mean — in  reduced  engine  effort, 
lower  gasoline  cost  and  greater  com- 
fort— is  delivered  by  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires. 

All  that  extreme  strength  can  mean — 
in  longer  mileage,  greater  security  and 
sounder  economy — is  delivered  also. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  the  sum  of 
tire  virtue,  from  whatever  standpoint 
you  view  them. 

The  canvas  tire  has  not  been  made 
that  can  approach  the  efficiency  of 
their  construction,  nor  the  rival  tire 
that  can  claim  a  level  with  their 
quality. 

They  hold  by  downright  excellence 
their  commanding  position  as  the 
superior  tire  of  America. 

Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and 
"Tire  Saver"  Accessories  are  easy  to  get  from 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akror.,  Ohio 


"BILLIARDS— The  Home  Magnet" — FREE ! 

A  handsomely  illustrated  book  showing  all  Brunswick  Home  Carom 
and  Pocket  Billiard  Tables  in  actual  colors,  giving  easy  termsf 
prices,  etc.    Sent  Free  !    Write  for  it  today. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Dept.  28G,  Chicago 


Tennessee,  Nashville,  Box  35,  Belmont  Heights. 

Ward-Belmont  for  girls  and  young  women. 

A  school  of  national  patronage  and  prestige,  located  in  the  South.  Strong 
Faculty  and  half  niilliori  dollar  equipment,  affording  superior  facilities  for 
physical,  intellectual,  social  anoVrnoral  development.  Ideal  climate  and  health 
record.     Opened  Sept.  ao.    For  catalogue  and  book  of  views  address  as  above. 


come  a  close  rival  and  there  were  other  places 
where  the  trade  flourished.  Two  of  the  most 
important  pewterers  of  all — Boardman  and  Dan- 
forth— lived  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  name  Boardman  is  one  that  appears  oc- 
casionally on  pewter  and  may  give  rise  to  some 
confusion.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  well 
known  pewterer  named  Thomas  Boardman  who 
was  at  work  in  London  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  work,  however,  being 
of  an  earlier  period,  can  be  distinguished  w  ith- 
out difficulty  from  that  of  the  American  Board- 
mans.  He  also  used  a  different  touch,  with 
the  name  Boardman  or  Thomas  Boardman  or 
the  initials  T.  B. 

In  the  second  place,  there  was  more  than  one 
Boardman  in  this  country.  In  the  New  York 
Directory  of  1824  the  name  appears  as  Timothy 
Boardman  &  Co.,  at  173  Water  Street.  In  the 
1828  directory,  Boardman  &  Hart  are  found  at 


Odd  pieces  of  American  pewter,  in  the  Bolles  Collection 

178  Water  Street — probably  the  same  Board- 
man.  In  1832  they  appear  to  have  moved  to 
Burling  Slip,  where  they  made  britannia  ware 
until  1 841.  Some  of  their  ware  was  marked 
with  the  firm  name. 

The  most  famous  pewterer  of  that  name,  how- 
ever, was  Thomas  D.  Boardman  of  Hartford, 
who  did  his  best  work  about  1825.  Only  his 
earlier  ware  is  worthy  of  consideration,  for 
much  of  his  metal  was  of  inferior  quality  and  he 
soon  went  into  the  manufacture  of  britannia. 
On  his  larger  ware  his  mark  was  an  eagle  with 
Thomas  D.  above  and  Boardman  below.  On  his 
smaller  ware  he  used  a  different  eagle,  with  T. 
D.  B.  below.  The  word  Hartford  in  a  plain 
rectangle  generally  appears  as  a  separate  mark. 

Samuel  Danforth,  also  of  Hartford,  worked 
somewhat  earlier  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
His  touch  was  a  spread  eagle  with  Samuel  above 
and  Danforth  below,  accompanied  by  the  word 
Hartford  in  a  separate  rectangle.  He  also 
frequently  used  hallmarks  consisting  of  his 
initials,  a  spread  eagle,  and  an  eight-pointed 
star,  arranged  in  a  row. 

Though  the  names  of  Boardman  and  Dan- 
forth are  as  well  known  as  any,  their  work  should 
not  be  ranked  high  either  in  respect  to  age  or 
quality.  In  fact,  some  of  our  finest  pewter  is 
by  unknown  makers.  The  earliest  American 
pewterers  on  record  were  the  following,  all  in 
Boston:  Thomas  Bumsteed,  1654;  Thomas 
Clarke,  1683;  John  Comer,  1678;  Henry  Shrimp- 
ton,  1660;  and  Richard  Graves,  1639,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  worked  also  in  Salem.  The  dates 
indicate  the  earliest  mention  of  their  names. 

In  the  Revolutionary  period  Thomas  Badger 
was  a  pewterer  of  some  prominence.  He  had  a 
shop  on  Prince  Street,  Boston,  and  his  name 
appears  in  the  Boston  directories  from  1789  to 
1 8 10.  His  touch  was  round  at  the  top  and 
square  at  the  bottom,  with  Thomas  above  a 
spread  eagle  and  Badger  below.  He  also  used 
the  separate  stamp,  Boston. 

The  names  of  a  number  of  prominent  pew- 
terers in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Providence,  and  elsew7here  might  be  mentioned, 
but  in  many  cases  nothing  is  known  about 
their  work,  and  the  collector  has  but  slight 
means  of  identifying  it. 

In  spite  of  all  the  drawbacks,  however,  Amer- 
ican pewter  is  well  worth  collecting,  particularly 
the  earlier  ware.  Of  course,  discrimination 
should  be  employed,  as  not  all  of  it  was  good  in 
form  or  finish. 

"With  regard  to  pewter  made  in  America," 
writes  Mr.  Gale,  "there  now  exists  among 
dealers  an  unfortunate  and  erroneous  impression 
as  to  its  special  value,  caused  probably  by  the 
wholly  irrelevant  conditions  pertaining  to  the 
prices  paid  for  early  examples  of  Colonial  silver. 
American  pewter  is,  on  the  whole,  of  less  value 
than  that  of  England,  its  range  in  variety  of 
form  is  far  from  equalling  that  of  many  other 
countries,  and  alloy  and  workmanship  certainly 
are  not  superior." 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  American  silver, 
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K i ttrl't  Original  Idea  That 
Changed  thm  Motoring 
Habitt  of  a  Nation 


LULJD 


<jt/undred  point 

<Th«  or  of  ■  Hundred  Quali(C 
MMMMH  app««ranc«  n  ihat 
of  ■  thoroughbred  and  in  whew 
pvrfermanc*  th«  moil  critical  me- 
chanicians find  nothing  lacking. 


Ihe 

ALL-YEAR 

Car 


'  |  'HERE  is  noting  commonplace  about  it. 

Tkat  faultless  made-to-your-order  appearance — 
v?hick  motorists  to  vJnom  money  is  no  object 
demand  in  fneir  motor  cars — is  emphasized  in 
tke  ALL-TEAR  Car. 

The  ALL-YEAR  Car  top  fits  in — not  on;  a  smooth,  graceful 
blending  of  top  and  body  into  one  harmonious  unit,  reflecting 
refinement  and  completeness —  transforming  the  summer  car  into 
a  handsome  vJinter  coach. 

In  the  Spring  })our  ALL-YEAR  Town  Car  is  quickly  changed 
into  me  most  stunning  Victoria. 

See  nearest  KisselKar  dealer  ALL-YEAR  Car  Booklet  on 
request. 


Kissel  Motor  Car  Company 

HARTFORD,  WISCONSIN 
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This  Year  You  Want 

THE  CENTURY 

$4.00  A  Year 


A  Few  of  the  Big  Features  for  1917 


"Aurora  the  Magnificent, "  by  Gertrude  Hall 

A  wholesome,  enjoyable  story  which,  without  the  false 
sentimentality  and  affected  style  which  so  often  passes  for 
distinction  now-a-days,  has  rightly  earned  its  place  in  the 
pages  of  THE  CENTURY. 

"Friend*  and  Fellow  Countrymen,"  by R.L.Hartt 

A  delightful  study  of  local  traits.  "New  York,  The  Na- 
tional Stepmother  "and  "Middle  Westerners  and  That  Sort 
of  People"  are  two  of  the  articles  that  will  appear  in 
early  issues. 

Honest  Fiction 

Machine-made  fiction  is  the  curse  of  magazines.  THE 
CENTURY  seeks  in  its  fiction  not  the  old  break-neck  be- 
ginning, the  snappy  dialogue  and  the  made-to-order  cli- 
max.   It  does  seek  distinction,  originality  and  freshness. 

Varied  and  Vigorous  War  Articles 

"The  Derelict,"  by  Phyllis  Bottome 

A  brilliant  novelette  in  two  parts  by  the  author  of  "The 
Dark  Tower." 


"The  Reconstruction  of  Europe" 

By  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons 

An  authoritative  discussion  of  the  following  subjects: 
"The  Future  of  Poland,"  "Great  Britain  in  Africa," 
"what  Confronts  France,"  "Italy  in  the  Adriatic,"  "The 
Balkan  Balance  of  Power,"  "Islam  in  the  New  Era." 

Harry  A.  Franck's  exciting  Sooth  American  Adventures 

Illustrated  from  a  remarkable  collection  of  photographs. 

Public  Affairs  and  National  Policy- 
Whatever  the  big  problems  that  may  confront  the  United 
States  in  1917 — THE  CENTURY  will  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  idea  of  throwing  upon  the  problem  real 
light  and  intelligence. 

Century  Art 

THE  CENTURY  will  continue  to  publish  reproductions 
of  old  masterpieces  of  art  and  notable  examples  of  mod- 
ern work. 
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MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  NOW— USE  THE  COUPON  / 

Special  Offer         /  century 

r  ■  /  COMPANY 

The  Century  j  $JJQ0     /  «Xt 
St.  Nicholas] 


The  big  Christmas  issue  of  THE  CENTURY  is  issued 
November  20th.  You  will  want  to  begin  your  subscription 
with  this  number.  Last  season  our  supply  of  the  Christ- 
mas issue  was  exhausted  within  a  very  few  days  after 
publication.  Indications  are  that  this  will  be  true  again 
this  year,  so  place  your  order  early.  If  your  check-book 
is  not  handy,  or  if  it  be  inconvenient  right  now  to  secure  a 
money-order,  send  us  your  order  anyway  and  we  will  en- 
ter the  subscription  for  a  year  beginning  with  this  big 
Christmas  issue  and  forward  you  a  bill  at  the  first  of 
the  month. 


(One  Subscription  must  / 
be  new.) 


/      Please  enter  my  m 

s     subscription  for  THE  m 

'  CENTURY  for   one  | 

year  beginning  with  your  wk 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


big  Christmas  number. 


353  Fourth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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LANDA  "Preparedness"  BILLFOLD 

Elegant,  Practical  Xmas  Gift— Model  result  of  25  years'  ex- 
perience. Combines  currency  fold,  coin  purse,  card  case,  loose-leaf  nemo 
pad,  1917  calendar,  identification  card  and  transparent  photo  frame.  Made 
of  finest,  soft,  black  Seal  Grain  Leather— splendid  wearing  qualities. 

Compact,  thin,  flexible.  Will  fit  any  pocket— for  ladies  or  gen- 
tlemen. Size  closed.  3x3  6-8  inches;  Open,  8  1-4  x  3  5-8.  Special  Price, 
direct  to  consumer,  50c.  $5.40  doz.  postpaid.  Ordinarily  $1.00  each.  Any 
name  or  monotrram  in  23  kt.  sold  FREE.  Packed  in  handsome  gift  box, 
containing  beautiful  engraved  Xmas  card  and  tinsel  cord. 

Landa  "Blltmore,"  same  in  finest  Morocco  Leather.  Special 

Price,  direct  to  consumer,  $1.00.  Worth  $S.S0  each.  $10.00  doz.  post- 
paid. Order  either  kind  for  yourself  and  friends.  Send  today  draft,  M.  O. 
or  postage  stamps.  Order  ahipptd  day  received.  Write  for  Landa  Xmas 
Gifts  Catalog  and  "Landa  Reason  for  Low  Prices." 

A.  LANDA  &  SONS  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Dept.  J-88 ,  Chicago 


Money  Cheerfully  Refunded 


card  pooim 


50c 

Postpaid 

Name  Engraved 
Free  in 

23  kt  Gold 

For  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen 


KEWANEE  Smokeless 
Firebox  Boilers 
Cut   Coal  Costs 


When  You  Build 

please  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  still  plenty  of 

White  Pine 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  "White  Pine  in  Home-Building." 

WHITE  PINE  BUREAU 
2215  Merchants'  Bank  Bldg.  ST  PAUL,  MINN. 


a  Gift  mat  recalls  the 
Giver  every  day  in  the 


An  S  &  M  TyccS  House  Barometer  will  be  frequently  con- 
sulted by  every  member  of  the  family.    To  "Forecast"  the 
weather  is  not  only  interesting  but  many  times  very  important. 

Enclosed  in  a  5  inch  lacquered  brass  case  with  enamel  metal  dial,  the  S  &  M  lyc09  House 
Barometer,  No.  2252,  is  a  striking  ornament  to  any  room.  Patented  adjustment  eliminates 
all  troublesome  "setting."  Self  adjusting  for  any  altitude  up  to  3,500  feet.  A  dependable  Home 
Weather  Bureau. 

Most  Scientific  Instrument  Dealers,  Opticians,  etc..  sell  S  &  M  lycos  House  Barometers.    If  not  at  yours, 
nc  will  send  you  one  on  receipt  of  his  name  and  address  and  $10.00.    lie  sure  and  give  number  2252. 
Our  "'Barometer  Book"  mailed  free  on  request  describes  other  styles. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Scientific  Instruments  of  Superiority 
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which  is  to-day  more  valuable  here  than  English 
silver,  is  an  entirely  different  matter,  still  there 
are  some  of  us  who  are  interested  in  American 
pewter  simply  because  it  is  American.  It  is  not 
excessively  valuable,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  obtain- 
able at  moderate  prices.  The  hollow  ware  is 
worth  rather  more  than  the  flat  ware.  Tankards 
are  worth  from  $8  or  £9  apiece  to  #15  or  #18, 
according  to  age  and  style.  Teapots  are  worth 
from  $10  to  #20  if  genuine  pewter;  the  later 
alloys  have  little  value.  Sugar  bowls  and 
porringers  are  worth  #4  or  #5,  pepper  shakers 
$2  or  $3,  plain  bowls  about  $2,  and  spoons  about 
#1  or  $2  for  the  ordinary  types.  The  smaller 
plates  may  often  be  bought  for  $1  apiece,  and 


American  pewter  plates  in  the  Bolles  Collection 

are  seldom  worth  more  than  #3  or  #4.  Medium- 
sized  plates  and  trenchers  are  worth  from  $3  to  $6, 
and  the  largest  plates  and  platters  from  $6  to 
$10. 

The  chief  things  for  the  collector  to  ascertain 
are,  first,  whether  a  piece  is  genuine  pewter  or 
some  other  alloy,  and  second,  whether  it  is  of 
American  or  foreign  make.  If  these  facts  are 
not  obtainable,  the  only  thing  to  justify  a  pur- 
chase would  be  the  decorative  value  of  the 
piece  as  an  ornament. 

THE  FRANKLIN  STOVE 

FEW  years  ago  I  lived  in  an  old  house 
in  which  there  were  several  fire- 
places which  had  all  been  con- 
demned as  unsafe,  and  I  felt  a 
strong  desire  for  an  open  fire.  I 
was  in  despair  until  it  occurred 
to  me  that  an  open  Franklin  would  provide  an 
excellent  substitute.  New  ones,  built  along  the 
general  lines  of  the  old,  were  to  be  purchased  for 
#15  to  $20,  but  I  wanted  a  genuine  antique. 
I  began  making  inquiries,  and  discovered  to 
my  surprise  that  a  good  many  dealers  in  my 
vicinity  had  only  a  hazy  idea  of  what  a  Franklin 
was,  and  none  of  them  could  supply  me  with 
one.  By  chance  I  at  last  learned  of  one  in  the 
shop  of  a  dealer  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and 
though  I  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  it,  I 
acted  on  the  advice  of  an  acquaintance  there 
and  sent  for  it.  I  believe  I  paid  #15  for  it,  in 
addition  to  $3  or  #4  more  for  crating  and  freight. 
It  was  a  leap  in  the  dark,  but  the  purchase  turned 
out  to  be  eminently  satisfactory  to  me.  The 
stove  was  in  good  condition,  and  though  plain 
and  with  britannia  instead  of  brass  ornaments, 


A  Franklin  stove  in  the  old  Ladd  house,  at  Portsmouth.  N.  H. 
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BONW1T  TELLER:  &XO. 

FIFTH  AVLNUI-  AT  38™  STREET,  NliW  YORK 


COSTUMES  for  the  EQUESTRIENNE 

Expressive  of  an  esprit  and  finesse 
distinctively  Bonwit  Teller  &  Co. 


T2 


By  all  means  keep  a  less  expensive 
writing  paper  for  ordinary  letters. 
But  for  your  more  particular  corre- 
spondence you  need  that  subtle  cachet  of 
good  tasl:e  that  seals  all  letters  written  on 

ranes  dffnen  dt&fon 

[  THE  CORRECT  WRITING  PAPER  ] 

EATON.  CRANE    fcr*  PIKE  CO 

Nov  York  ^t£2s^  Pittsfield.Mass 


guarded  Grand  Pmt  Paruuna-HciJicE^osilum 


THE  easiest  and  least  expensive  way  of  erecting  a 
cottage,  garage  or  other  adjunct  to  your  home  is 
to  put  up  one  of  the 


Portable 
HOUSES 


HODGSON 

But  the  popularity  of  these  houses  during  the  past  year 
has  been  too  great  for  us  to  promise  prompt  delivery 
next  season  except  to  those  who  order  early. 

Look  over  the  Hodgson  catalog  now  and  select  what 
you  want  next  spring  or  summer.  We 
will  build  it  and  store  it  for  any  ship- 
ping date  desired.  The  sections,  already 
painted,  can  be  erected  by  unskilled 
labor  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  house 
arrives,  yet  the  house  can  withstand  any 
season  or  climate.    For  catalog  address 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  201,  116  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 
6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


Cottage 
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TAe  ARISTOCRAT  of  BUILDING  MATERIALS 


I  CAN 


build  me  a  house  of  Indiana  Limestone 
at  a  price  that  is  not  two-thirds  of  what 
I  imagined  it  would  cost.  I  have  found  that,  although 
hundreds  of  the  great  monumental  buildings  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  finest  residences  of  America  are 
built  of  "The  Aristocrat  of  Building  Materials,"  it  is 
because  it  is  so  beautiful,  so  dignified,  so  homelike  and 
restful  to  the  eye.  I  always  supposed  it  must  be  very 
costly,  yet  it  doesn't  cost  so  very  much  more  than 
high  grade  face  brick. 


I  WILL, 


therefore,  sit  down  and  write  to  the 
office  of  the  producers  of  Indiana 
Limestone,  ask  them  for  their  "Sense  and  Beauty" 
booklet  No.  1,  so  as  to  learn  somewhat  of  the  details, 
and  get  their  advice  and  a  free  sample  of  the  stone  for 
careful  study.  After  what  I  have  already  learned,  I 
certainly  mean  that  our  new  home  shall  be  of  Indiana 
Limestone.  The  very  atmosphere  of  it  will  have  a  fine 
influence  on  the  children  in  their  impressionable  years. 

The  undersigned  will  gladly  serve  you. 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association 

P.  O.  Box  207,  BEDFORD,  INDIANA 

P.  S. — And  hadn't  you  better  suggest  to  the  next  Board  Meeting  that  Indiana 
Limestone  should  have  careful  consideration  for  the  new  building?  Shall  we  send 
you  a  booi\  an^  sample  for  each  officer  and  director?    How  many? 


P 

i 
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Kind  Greenhouses 

KEEP  SUMMER  WITH  YOU  THE  WHOLE  YEAR  ROUND 

ON  account  of  their  sturdy  special  construction  which  permits  of  great  strength  with- 
out the  need  of  heavy  shadow  casting  supports,  these  houses  are  so  warm  and  sunny 
that  they  are  filled  with  a  riot  of  bloom  and  fruit  when  Jack  Frost  Has  stripped  the 
garden  of  its  beauty. 

The  ventilating  and  heating  systems  are  ihe  result  of  years  of  experience  in  building  for  professional  growers. 
Things  just  have  to  grow  in  a  King. 

You  who  have  a  love  for  flowers,  should  send  in  a  picture  of  your  home  and  let  our  experts  design  a  King 
which  will  harmonize  with  its  style  of  architecture  ana  fit  into  the  Landscape  plan. 

Write  to-day  for  Bulletin  No.  43.  See  how  beautiful  and  how  productive  a  greenhouse  can  be  erected  for  the 
price  you  want  to  pay. 


KINC  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY,  340  King's  Road,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
ALL  THE  SUNLIGHT  ALL  DA  Y  HOUSES 


it  was  pleasing  in  proportions  and  it  bui 
beautifully  without  smoking. 

I  have  used  this  stove  with  great  satisfactii 
for  several  years.    It  will  take  nothing  lari 
than  a  fourteen-inch  stick  and  its  heating  proi 
erties  are  limited  thereby,  but  it  furnishes  a  goodj 
draft  and  radiates  more  heat  for  the  fuel  con- 
sumed than  does  an  ordinary  fireplace.    It  jJ 
excellent  for  a  cheerful  blaze  on  a  winter's  night, 
or  on  cool  days  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  fori 
those  whose  needs  are  like  mine,  I  can  heartily 
recommend  a  Franklin.    Besides,  there  is  always 
about  it  the  charm  of  the  antique. 

Franklin  stoves,  though  made  chiefly  in  Perm- 


Franklin  stove  with  brass  mounts 

sylvania,  were  shipped  all  over  the  country  and 
are  as  likely  to  be  found  in  one  place  as  in  an- 
other. In  fact,  I  have  seen  numbers  of  them  in 
New  England,  but  I  have  also  encountered  a 
good  deal  of  ignorance  as  to  their  origin. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  wood  began 
to  be  less  plentiful  in  the  region  of  Philadelphia, 
and  this  led  to  the  invention  of  the  Philadelphia 
fireplace  to  economize  fuel.  This  was  improved 
by   Benjamin   Franklin,   and   Franklin  stoves 


Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  use  the  Franklin  stove  E 

to  have  it  built  into  the  fireplace,  as  shown  here 

began  to  be  made  about  1745.  Franklin  had 
made  a  study  of  fireplaces,  chimneys,  and  drafts, 
among  his  many  other  scientific  investigations, 
and  his  own  account  of  his  invention  is  inter- 
esting.   In  his  autobiography  he  wrote  as  follows: 

"Having,  in*  1742,  invented  an  open  stove 
for  the  better  warming  of  rooms,  and  at  the  same 
time  saving  fuel,  as  the  fresh  air  admitted  was 
warmed  in  entering,  I  made  a  present  of  the 
model  to  Mr.  Robert  Grace,  one  of  my  early 
friends,  who,  having  an  iron  furnace,  found  the 
casting  of  the  plates  for  these  stoves  a  profit- 
able thing,  as  they  were  growing  in  demand. 
.  .  .  The  use  of  these  fireplaces  in  very  many 
houses,  both  here  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
neighboring  states,  has  been,  and  is,  a  great 
saving  of  fuel  to  the  inhabitants." 

The  Franklin  stoves  were  built  of  cast  iron, 
to  be  fitted  into  the  fireplace,  or  to  extend  out 
into  the  room,  with  a  flue  connection.  Frank- 
lin's original  invention  was  a  somewhat  elabor- 
ate affair  with  a  complicated  system  of  drafts, 
but  later  more  simple  forms  were  manufactured- 
The  old  fireplaces  were  not  always  smokeless, 
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JjJ^J  Transite  Asbestos  Shingles 


Fire  -  Proof  and  Everlasting 


Keystone  Copper  Steel  (Open Hearth) 

Roofing 


The  most  satisfactory  roofing 
material  obtainable  for  high 
class  city  residences,  country  homes  and  city  or 
suburban  properties.  Fireproof,  clean,  durable; 
these  are  highest  quality  plates  manufactured. 
Look  for  the  stamp  "Keystone  Copper  Steel"  in  addition  to 
brand  and  weight  of  coating  as  indicated  by  MF  trade-mark. 
We  also  manufacture  Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets, 
Apollo  Roofing  Products,  etc.   Send  for  our  free  booklets. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY, 
General  Offices:  Frick  Building,         Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful. 


Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work. 


Made  to 
Draw 


FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY 
Engineer  and  Contractor 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


"Sudbury,  European,  E.  W.  &  T.  B.,"  imbedded 
in  the  ware,  with  "22"  beneath. 

Another,  of  the  same  colors,  has  a  medallion, 
border,  consisting  of  Chinese  junk  boats  alter- 
nating with  clusters  of  roses,  and  in  the  centre 
a  Chinese  landscape.  On  the  back  is  a  British 
lion  over  a  scroll  containing  the  word  "Canover," 
and  under  it  "T.  Mayer,  Stoke  upon  Trent." 

One,  a  peculiar  shade  of  Hue-gray,  has  build- 
ings surrounded  by  conventional  designs  in  the 
border.  In  the  centre,  a  fountalin  with  the 
figure  of  a  boy,  the  whole  supported  by  acanthus 
leaves.  In  the  centre  are  also  buildings  of 
Corinthian  design,  weeping  willows,  and  swans 
floating  in  water.  On  the  back  is  "No.  50978" 
and  a  design  consisting  of  a  diamond  with  curves 
at  the  corners  and  containing  letters  and  num- 
bers, with  "Athens.  W.  Adams  and  Son"  below. 

The  fourth  is  a  dark  blue  soup  plate,  the  color 
flowing  like  that  in  willow  ware.  The  border  is 
of  grapes,  leaves,  and  flowers,  with  a  castle, 
heavy  foliage,  a  goat,  and  a  woman  forming  the 
scene  in  the  centre  of  the  dish.  Under  a  blue 
vine  on  the  back,  imbedded  in  the  ware,  is  the 
inscription  "Vue  du  Chateau  de  Coucy."  In  a 
circle  under  this  are  the  words  "Wood  &  Son, 
Burslem.  Warranted."  Inside  these  words  it 
says  "semi  china,"  and  beneath  are  an  eagle 
and  shield. 

Have  any  of  these  any  value? 

Mrs.  F.  L.  A.,  Mason,  Mich. 

I  regret  to  say  that  these  pieces  of  china  are 
not  of  great  value  to  collectors.  Mayer,  Adams, 
and  Wood  were  all  well  known  Staffordshire 
potters,  and  these  were  commercial  patterns  of 
the  period  between  1842  and  1883.  This  is 
shown  by  the  lozenge-shaped  mark  of  the  reg- 
istration office  in  London,  which  was  used  only 
during  those  years.  Though  one  or  two  of  the 
plates  may  have  been  made  earlier  than  1842, 
they  are  all  nineteenth  century  pieces  and  would 
sell  for  only  $2  or  $3  apiece.  The  one  of  chief 
interest  to  collectors  would  be  the  dark  blue  soup 
plate  by  Wood  &  Son,  with  the  view  of  the 
Chateau  de  Coucy.  While  this  is  a  French  view, 
and  therefore  not  so  interesting  to  American 
collectors  as  the  American  views,  it  would  be 
worth  perhaps  £5.  W.  A.  D. 

MR.  SMITH'S  IRISH  HUNT 

PROPOS  of  fox  hunting  in  the  snow, 
Harry  Worcester  Smith,  Esq., 
Master  of  the  Grafton,  has  this 
story  to  tell  of  an  experience  in 
Ireland.  The  occasion  was  the 
morning  after  the  Ballymacad 
Hunt  Ball,  to  which  many  of  the  Westmeath 
followers  had  also  been  invited.  Snow  had  fallen 
overnight,  and  at  the  kennels  they  found  that 
the  orders  were  for  no  hunting.  But  a  certain 
Major  Austin  Rotheram  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  sportsmen  that  hunting  was  possible.  He 
received  small  encouragement,  however,  until 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Smith.  But  let  that  gentle- 
man tell  the  tale  in  his  own  words: 

"I  continually  urged  the  possibility  of  hunt- 
ing, even  though  I  expected  to  follow  in  a  motor, 
as  I  had  sent  my  horse  home,  when  Mr.  '  Cross- 
drum'  Rotheram  came  forward  like  a  true  sports- 
man and  said,  '  I  am  not  going  to  have  you  say 
that  you  came  to  the  Ballymacad  country  and  fol- 
lowed on  wheels,  and  I  insist  on  your  riding  my 
mount  as  the  first  horse  to-day;  I  will  send  for  an- 
other and  will  order  two  horses  out,  and  you  may 
have  your  choice.'  Gladly  I  accepted  his  offer  and 
soon  found  myself  on  the  back  of  a  big  chestnut 
Irish-bred  which,  from  the  way  he  dropped  his 
chin,  arched  his  neck,  and  slowly  paced  around 
the  hounds,  evidently  knew  the  game. 

"In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  we  were  on  our  way 
with  a  few  of  the  Ballymacad  sports  and  others 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  meant  going,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  was;  while  the  Meath- 
ites  followed  in  motors  to  the  different  coverts, 
telling  us  what  would  happen  when  the  horses 
tried  to  jump,  and  how  foolhardy  we  were. 

"'Jorrocky'  Rotheram,  I  always  termed  the 
Master  of  the  Ballymacads,  for  when  he  got  on 
his  flat-brimmed  beaver  with  the  rising  sun 
countenance  beneath  and  the  gray  roan  hairs 
crowding  out  from  under  the  rim,  on  either  side,  he 
looked  a  true  Surtees  character.  Add  to  that  the 
heart  of  a  sportsman  and  a  voice  which  makes 
children  and  hounds  turn  to  him,  and  you  have 
the  picture  of  our  huntsman  that  day. 

"  He  did  not  express  his  terms  to  his  pack  in  the 
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SCIENCE 

Every  piece  of  metal,  or  wood,  or  leather,  or  fabric,  that  is  built  into  the 
Pierce-Arrow  Car  has  its  separate  scientific  test,  according  to  the  use  to  which 
it  is  put. 

Every  mechanical  principle  embodying  friction,  torque,  compression,  tension, 
deflection,  vibration,  elasticity,  crystallisation,  has  behind  it  exhaustive  calcula- 
tions to  apply  the  principle  involved  or  to  eliminate  the  drawback. 

The  building  of  a  motor  car  such  as  the  Pierce-Arrow  is  a  problem  in 
mechanics,  as  much  as  the  construction  of  a  suspension  bridge,  or  a  tunnel,  or 
a  lighthouse,  or  an  office  building. 

Every  single  part  in  a  Pierce-Arrow  Car  has  had  the  attention  of  some- 
cxpert — first,  as  a  unit,  and  second,  in  its  relation  to  all  other  parts. 

Each  assembled  unit,  such  as  engine,  transmission  and  rear  axle,  is  tested  for 
power  developed  and  quietness  of  operation  before  being  placed  in  the  chassis. 
The  chassis  is  run  on  the  road  at  least  100  miles  before  being  passed  upon  by 
the  final  expert  tester. 

THE  PIERCE  'ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  -  Buffalo  N  Y 

PIERCE- 
ARROW 
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A  happy  Christmas  thought— 


KODAK 


The  gift  that  adds  to  the  good  times  at  the  moment ;  that  in- 
doors and  out  gives  zest  to  the  merry  making  and  then — preserves 
the  happy  picture  story  of  all  that  goes  to  make  the  day  a  merry  one. 

The  Kodak  catalogue,  free  at  your  dealer's,  or  by  mail,  tells  in  detail  about  the  various  Kodak  and  Brownie 
cameras — from  $1.25  upward.   Photography  is  really  very  simple  and  inexpensive.    Kodak  has  made  it  so. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Ym  The  Kodak  City. 


The  Ideal  Fence  for  Large  Estates 

is  the  fence  that  adequately  serves  its  purpose 
from  the  standpoint  of  protection  and  at  the  same 
time  adds  distinction  and  lasts  longest. 

XCELSIOn?  Jron 

is  practically  everlasting.  Set  the  posts  in  concrete  and 
know  that  your  fence  will  not  become  tumble-down. 
Made  in  various  styles.    Special  designs  on  request 

.Afipropriate'for  Parks.  Cemeteries,  Recreation  Playgrounds,  In- 
dustrial Plants,  etc.  Ask  your  hardware  dealer  about  Excelsior 
Rust  Proof  and  Chain  Link  Fences.  Trellises,  Trellis  Arches,  Bed 
Guards  and  Tree  Guards.    Write  for  Catalogue  A. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Information  for  Home  Builders 

on  Stucco  Homes,  Bungalows  and  Garages  free  on  request 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 
30  Broad  Street  New  York 

Cyclone  ""S11 

for  heauty  and  substantial  protection. 
Strongly  built  of  heavily  galvanized  wire. 
Different  attractive  designs.  Illustrated 
catalog  free. 

Cyelone  Fence  Co.,Dept.l38,  Waukegnn,  111. 
Get  a 

STEWART  GARAGE  HEATER 

and  your  Winter  Car  Worries  are  over 
FULLER  &  WARREN  CO. 

154  Monroe  St.,  Trojr.  N.  Y.  250  Water  St.,  New  York  oil) 

BOOKLET  FREE 

"BATH  ROOMS  OF  CHARACTER" 
THE    TRENTON    POTTERIES  COMPANY 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Sanitary  Pottery  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Empire  Red  Lawn  Hose 

Wears  Longest 


Make  Country  Living  Modern 

with  Kewanee  Systems  for 

Water  Supply,  Electric  Light,  Sewage  Disposal,  Gasoline  Stor- 
age, Vacuum  Cleaning  and  Gasoline  Power. 

Bulletins  on  request. 
Kewanee  Private  Utilities  Company 
(formerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.) 
137  S.  Franklin  Street  Kewanee,  Illinois 


grunts  and  groans  and  unintelligible  words  that! 
many  huntsmen  seem  to  think  so  necessary,  bud 
instead  urged  them  to  draw  and  called  them  front 
covert  in  round,  mellow  tones  that  made  his  voicd 
charming  to  hark  to;  surely  the  hounds  felt  so,  J 
they  bustled  out  to  his  call. 

"Three  coverts  were  drawn  blank,  and  ar 
'  I-told-you-so'  look  was  fairly  settled  on  the 
faces  of  the  occupants  of  the  motor  cars,  four  ol 
which  followed  from  covert  to  covert. 

"Rotheram  now  slipped  them  over  a  low  wall' 
to  the  left  of  the  road  and  went  into  the  plantation.! 
himself,  while  his  brother  from  Crossdrum  made! 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  for  the  plantation  whichi 
looped  out  and  back  from  the  road  left  an  open 
space  along  it  for  an  eighth  of  a  mile.  On  this 
open  space  the  motors  were  drawn  up,  and  we 
could  catch  glimpses  of  the  huntsmen  and  hounds, 
as  they  worked  through  the  covert,  and  could  see 
'Crossdrum'  Rotheram  on  guard  at  the  end  of  the 
loop,  beyond  where  the  fox  was  sure  to  cross  into 
an  adjoining  wood. 

"We  stood  for  a  few  seconds  listening  to  the 
cheery  voice  of  the  huntsman  in  the  woods,  when 
his  brother's  welcome  'Tally-ho  over'  electrified 
every  being  within  its  zone.  Now  they  had  the 
line,  now  they  lost  it,  and  now  a  wide-swinging 
hound  gave  cry  as  he  picked  up  the  trail  and  they 
packed  to  him  in  a  second;  now  they  checked  at 
a  hedgerow  where  the  fox  had  slipped  through 
and  fooled  them  for  a  few  moments,  then,  turning, 
they  galloped  along  the  side  of  a  wall  with  heads 
up,  fairly  screaming  where  the  fox  had  run  the  top. 

"The  country  itself  was  as  lovely  as  one  coul 
possibly  imagine;  the  obstacles  were  principally 
stone  walls  and  a  few  hedges  and  ditches;  the 
going  was  pasture  and  very  clean,  with  now  and 
then  a  big  wall  but  iron  gateways  to  either  the 
right  or  left;  not  for  a  moment  did  any  one  bother 
as  to  whether  the  horses  could  jump  from  their 
'balled'  feet  or  not,  but  on  everybody's  face  could 
be  seen  a  look  of  exultation.  As  one  sportsman 
said,  'I  don't  believe  there  is  another  pack  in 
Ireland  that  could  hunt  under  such  circumstances. 
We're  having  splendid  sport,  while  the  others  art 
in  their  walking  clothes,  even  though  they  have 
hunters  standing  in  the  stable.' 

"The  fox  made  a  good  four-mile  point,  and  the 
up  and  down  of  the  hillocks  gave  one  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  watch  the  little  pack  as  they 
pushed  on  toward  the  high  hills.  Finally  Mrs. 
'Crossdrum'  Rotheram  passed  the  word  along  to 
stop  them,  which  she  and  the  whips  did  in  another 
moment,  rather  than  let  them  go  up  the  high  hills 
where  riding  was  impossible." 

FARM  PRODUCTS  AS  LUXURIES 

HE  farmer  is  rarely  thought  of  as  a 
producer  of  luxuries.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Dean  Galloway  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
as  one  of  the  far  reaching  effects 
of  Europe's  war  not  a  few  farm- 
ers are  coming  to  view  themselves  in  that  light. 
Grains  and  other  staple  products,  he  explains, 
are  in  demand  at  home  and,  especially,  abroad; 
their  markets  are  therefore  active  and  their 
prices  good.  Flowers  and  certain  grades  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  products  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  classed  as  luxuries  by  more  and  more 
potential  purchasers;  consequently,  though  they 
may  represent  just  as  important  a  commodity 
and  source  of  profit  to  their  respective  growers, 
the  demand  for  and  the  traffic  in  them  is  becom- 
ing— indeed,  has  become — distinctly  dull.  East- 
ern farmers  are  feeling  this  tendency  with  par- 
ticular acuteness,  according  to  the  Dean,  largely 
because  of  their  lack  of  preparedness,  of 
coordinated,  aggressive,  cooperative  effort,  as 
compared  with  that  exhibited  by  far  Western 
producers  of  similar  crops.  He  offers  three 
solutions,  however,  or  rather  three  steps  toward 
one  solution.  The  first  is  the  creation  of  a  state 
supported  organization  to  promote  and  assist 
in  bringing  about  a  harmonious,  efficient,  pro- 
gressive campaign  for  better  production,  hand- 
ling, and  disposition  of  such  crops.  The  second 
is  the  institution  of  systematic  work  by  the  State 
College,  aiming  at  the  arousing  and  development 
of  a  broader,  more  effective,  more  practical  social 
consciousness  along  these  lines.  And  the  third 
is  the  congregation  of  already  interested  persons, 
whether  producers,  handlers,  or  consumers,  for 
the  discussion  of  all  these  problems  with  refer- 
ence to  perishable  crops,  and  the  dissemination 
of  broader  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  them. 

E.  L.  D.  S. 


# 
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AS  WELCOME  as  the  robin  in  the  Spring — soothing 
*  -**  the  weary  with  music's  magic  charm — rich  as  the  peal  of  great 
cathedral  chimes — and  clear  as  a  whistle  on  a  frosty  morn — this  describes 
the  Sonora  which  was  awarded  the  highest  score  for  tone  quality  at  the 
Panama  Pacific  Exposition.  Sonora  is  admittedly  the  Highest  Class 
Talking  Machine  in  the  World. 


HP  HE  SONORA  has  a  marvelous  clarity, 
*  accuracy  and  expressiveness  that  will  he 
a  pleasure  to  you,  your  family  and  friends 
for  years.  The  Sonora  plays  all  disc  records, 
steel  needle,  sapphire  or  diamond  point  as 
they  should  he  played.  Hear  it:  you  will 
be  convinced  that  vou  want  it  for  your  own. 


TEARN  why  Sonora  is  better — investigate 
the  Swiss-made  Motor,  the  special  Sound 
Box,  the  unique  Sound  Amplifier,  the  patented 
Tone  Control,  the  patented  Envelope  Piling 
System,  the  patented  Automatic  Stop,  the 
patented  Motor  Meter,  the  patented  "Bulge" 
Cabinet  design  and  other  superior  features. 


Send  today  for  latest  illustrated  catalogue,  C=90,  which  describes  fully  all  the  Sonora  machines 
TEN  WONDERFUL  MODELS       $45    $60    $75    $100    $150    $175    $190    $225    $350  $1000 

SONORA  PHONOGRAPH  CORPORATION 


Executive  Offices 
57  Reade  Street 

Sonora  is  an  established  machine 
with  an  en\iable  reputation 


George  E.  Brightson,  President 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

1311  Walnut  Street 
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An  Interesting  Greenhouse 
Combining  the  Unique 
with  the  Practical 

It's  unique  in  its  twelve  sided  central  palm  house. 

It's  practical  in  plan.  Practical  in  its  plant  growing  perfection. 
Practical  in  that  it  is  economical  to  both  heat  and  work. 

It  is  enduring,  because  it  is  our  iron  frame  construction  of  Ever- 
lasting Lastingness. 

This  twelve  sided  palm  house  is  the  only  one  yet  erected. 

In  possessing  a  duplicate,  you  may  well  take  a  merited  pride. 

Send  for  particulars,  and  our  greenhouse  booklet  Number  109. 

Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 

SALES  OFFICES 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

42nd  Street  Building  Tremont  Building  Widener  Building 

CHICAGO  ROCHESTER  CLEVELAND 

Rookery  Building  Granite  Building  Swetland  Building 

TORONTO  MONTREAL 
Royal  Bank  Building  Transportation  Building 

FACTORIES:    Irvington,  N.  Y.       Des  Plaines,  111.       St.  Catharines,  Canada. 
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MAKE  YOUR  LAWN  BEAUTIFUL 

with  Moons'  Hardy  Trees  and  Plants 
for  Every  Place  and  Purpose.  Cat- 
alog and  particulars  upon  request. 
The  William  H.  Moon  Company 

Morris  Heights  Morrisville,  Pennsylvania 


—A  "Plan"  Service— 
for  Home  Owners 

The  winter  season  is  the  time  to  make 
PLANS  for  changing  your  garden,  for 
re-arranging  the  hardy  border,  planting 
new  shrubs  and  trees. 

CROMWELL  GARDENS 

Landscape  Department 

will  plan  and  plant  your  grounds,  fur- 
nish everything  needed,  give  you  the 
benefit  of  a  broad  experience,  and  assure 
you  of  satisfactory  results.  Write  us 
about  your  problems. 

A.  N.  PIERSON,  Inc. 
CROMWELL  GARDENS 


Box  1  1 


Cromwell,  Connecticut 


DAVEY  TREE  SURGEONS 

Have  your  trees  examined  now!    Learn  their  real  con- 
ditions and  needs  from  this  expert  source  without  charge. 
Ask  for  booklet  illustrating  Davey  Tree  Surgery. 
THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  190  Elm  St.,  Kent.  Ohio 


urpee's  Seeds  Crow 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  — Free  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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Kno-Burn 


— the  Metal  Lath  that  makes 

    the  Plaster  Stick. 

North  Western  Expanded  Metal  Company 
935  Old  Colony  Bldg.  Chicago 


Horsford's 
Cold  Weather 
Plants 


F.  H.  HORSFORD 


Will  stand  the  severest  win- 1 
ters  unharmed.  Old-fashion- 
ed Flowers,  Hardy  Ferns. 
Wild  Flowers,  Shrubs.  Trees, 
Bulbs, Vines,  etc.  All  grown 
up  in  Vermont,  where  win- 
ters are  of  the  most  rigorous 
kind. 

Send  for  Catalogue  M 
Charlotte,  Vermont  ■ 


ILLETT'S 

Hardy  Ferns  and  Flowers 

For  Dark,  Shady  Places 

Plan  NOW  to  get  ready  to  plant  your  native 
ferns,  plants  and  bulbs  early  in  the  spring. 
Early  planting  brings  best  results. 
Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  of  over  80  pages 
It's  FREE. 

EDWARD  GILLETT,  5  Main  Street.  Southwick,  Mass 


CAVIES  OR  GUINEA-PIGS 

HE  cavy  is  typically  a  pet  animal, 
and  has  no  further  excuse  for  ex- 
istence than  the  pleasure  he  gives 
those  who  appreciate  his  good  quali- 
ties. While  not  particularly  in- 
telligent, he  is  far  from  stupid,  and 
soon  learns  to  greet  his  owner's  approaching 
footstep  with  a  welcoming  whistle.  He  is  clean, 
with  practically  no  offensive  odor,  and  no  animal 
is  more  harmless,  for  an  individual  that  will 
bite  is  very  unusual. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  popularize  the 
cavy  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  of  great  economic 
value  as  an  article  of  food.  But  people  who  arc 
not  too  fond  of  rabbits  certainly  will  not  eat  j 
guinea  pig,  and  aside  from  general  advertising, 
probably  no  gain  ever  was  made  from  this 
claim. 

But  it  is  to  the  undeniable  edibility  of  the 
cavy  that  we  owe  the  existence  of  our  cheerful 
little  squeaker  of  to-day.  The  Incas  of  i'eru 
long  ago  domesticated  the  wild  ancestor  of  the 
modern  animals — a  small,  tailless,  unicolored 
member  of  the  genus  Cavia,  the  exact  identity  of 
which  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  These  crea- 
tures were  allowed  to  run  freely  about  the  homes 
of  their  owners,  whose  object  in  breeding  them 
undoubtedly  was  for  their  food  value.  The  time 
which  must  have  elapsed  since  this  domestication 
was  first  begun  is  evident  from  the  entirely 
changed  color  of  the  present-day  cavy. 

Justwhen  guinea  pigs  were  first  taken  to  Europe 
seems  to  be  lost  in  obscurity.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  variegated  with  red, 
black,  and  white,  and  that  there  were  no  solid 
colored  ones  among  them.  For  years  these  non- 
descripts were  cultivated  as  pets,  particularly 
in  England,  and  it  was  not  until  between  1880 
and  1890  that  solid  or  self-colored  ones  ap- 
peared, the  first  of  which  were  white.  About 
this  time  a  strain  of  gray  and  black  ticked  speci- 
mens appeared,  known  as  agoutis.  Just  how 
these  were  produced  is  not  known,  but  the  color 
certainly  must  be  close  to  that  of  the  ancestral 
form,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  it  was  a  case 
of  reversion.  At  any  rate,  these  agouti  in- 
dividuals quickly  produced  self  black  and  reds 
when  crossed  with  the  old-fashioned  pied  ani- 
mals, and  from  these  the  creams  were  later 
developed. 

The  remarks  above  refer  only  to  the  smooth- 
haired  or  English  cavies.  Besides  these,  there 
are  two  other  distinct  breeds  the  origin  of  which 
is  obscure,  although  they  are,  of  course,  the 
result  of  sports  from  the  common  guinea  pig, 
improved  by  selection.  Both  have  long  been 
known,  and  like  many  domestic  breeds  of  un- 
certain derivation,  have  been  given  foreign- 
sounding  names,  supposed  to  denote  their  ori- 
ginal habitat,  but  which  really  have  no  foundation 
of  fact. 

The  Abyssinian  cavy  is  covered  with  stiff,  wiry 
hair,  which  should  be  short,  and  as  harsh  as 
possible.  Its  most  curious  feature  is  that  the 
coat  is  formed  into  numerous  rosettes  or  cowlicks, 
which  cover  the  entire  body. 

The  Peruvian,  sometimes  miscalled  the  An- 
gora, is  covered  with  very  long,  silky  hair,  which 
grows  to  a  considerable  length.  When  properly 
cared  for,  a  good  specimen  is  a  very  attractive 
creature. 

FOOD  AND  HOUSING 

Cavies  are  hardy  creatures  and  can  endure  a 
great  deal  of  cold  without  suffering,  if  provided 
with  plenty  of  warm  bedding.  A  hutch  three 
feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  high 
will  accommodate  a  male,  or  boar,  and  three 
females,  or  sows,  as  they  are  known  among 
breeders.  Variants  of  these  dimensions  are,  of 
course,  just  as  satisfactory,  but  the  inmate" 
should  be  given  plenty  of  room. 

Cavies  are  supposed  by  misinformed  persons 
to  drive  away  rats  and  mice  simply  by  their 
presence,  and  are  sometimes  kept  for  this  absurd 
reason.  Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case,  for  rats 
will  make  havoc  in  the  caviary,  killing  the  babies 
and  sometimes  attacking  the  adults.  Mice  are 
less  aggressive,  but  also  troublesome,  because 
they  enter  the  hutches  and  contaminate  the  food. 

It  is  best,  therefore,  to  cover  the  fronts  of  the 
cages  with  quarter-inch  mesh  wire,  which  will 
exclude  these  undesirables.  Part  of  the  front 
may  be  boarded  up  solidly  and  a  slide,  perforated 
with  suitable  entrance  holes,  run  through  at 
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He  Met  the  Bait  in 
Mid-air! 


A' 


ND  then  what  a  fight  there  was!  "Doubling  upon  the 
>■  line,  he  made  three  jumps  from  the  water  in  quick  suc- 
cession, clearing  the  surface  in  each  instance  to  free  him- 
self from  the  hook  by  shaking  his  head  as  vigorously  as  a 
dog  shakes  a  rat.  Then  he  would  rush  wildly  about  in  the 
large  pool,  now  attempting  to  go  down  over  the  riffle  below 
the  pool,  now  trying  the  opposite  direction,  and  often 
striving  to  hide  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  banks." 
That's  the  story  of  a  fight  with  the  gamest  fish  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan  ever  saw — a  16-inch  Rainbow  Trout.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  in  the  volume  which  Dr.  Jordan  and  Dr. 
Evermann  prepared  for  the 


New  Nature  Library 


with  countless  other  narratives  dear  to  the  heart 
of  sportsmen.  You  will  find  here  all  the  lore  of 
angling,  with  keys  for  ready  identification  and 
methods  of  capture — as  comprehensive  and  sat- 
isfying a  volume  as  the  others  in  their  own 
fields,  such  as  wild  animals,  game  birds  and 


stories  of  the  trees,  woods  and  field  life  that 
make  your  evenings  at  home  more  worth- 
while, and  your  jaunts  and  vacations  vastly 
more  rich.  Packed  full  of  scientific  facts  they 
are,  but — readable?  Run  over  that  trout's 
battle  for  life  again. 
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and  silver.  Both  are  thickly  ticked  with  black 
tin-  silver  having  a  light  grayish  background 
and  the  golden  a  yellowish  brown.  Both  are  ver 
handsome  in  color,  and  rather  difficult  to  pro 
duce.  Silvers  should  be  entirely  free  fron 
creamy  shading,  clear-colored  specimens  beini 
very  uncommon.  The  ticking  in  both  varietie 
should  be  carried  down  over  the  legs  and  on  th 
belly.  This  point  is  not  easily  obtained,  and  i 
improved  by  resorting  to  the  black  cross. 

The  broken-colored  varieties  are  the  tortois 
shell  and  the  tortoise  shell  and  white.  Th< 
former  has  two  colors  only,  red  and  black,  while 
in  the  latter  white  is  added.  In  both  varieties 
the  patches  must  be  well  broken,  small,  anc 
distinct.  It  is  difficult,  especially  in  the  tortoist 
shells,  to  prevent  the  intermingling,  in  smal 
patches,  of  the  two  colors.    This  condition  i; 


Cream  English  cavy  mother  and  young.  The  creams  an 
handsome,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  so  well  liked  as  some  of  th' 
other  varieties 


known  as  brindling,  and  specimens  free  from  it, 
are  uncommon.  No  particular  markings  anj 
required,  as  long  as  the  colors  are  distinct  and 
evenly  distributed. 

The  Dutch-marked  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive of  cavy  varieties.  The  markings  are1 
distinctive  and  clean  cut,  the  contrasts  are  strong, 
and  taken  altogether,  a  good  Dutch-marked  is 
a  very  handsome  little  beast. 

The  most  common  colors  are  red  and  black, 
but  there  are  also  creams  and  agoutis,  in  lesser 
numbers.  The  animal  is  particolored,  with 
solid  saddle  and  a  patch  at  each  side  of  the 
head,  including  the  eyes  and  ears.  The  whin- 
markings  consist  of  a  blaze  [on  the  forehead, 
white  collar  and  shoulders,  and  white  feet.  The 
markings  must  be  clean-cut,  the  most  difficult  to 
secure  being  the  evenness  of  cut  on  the  hind 
feet. 

THE  ABYSSINIAN  CAVY 

Next  to  the  English,  the  Abyssinian  is  prob- 
ably the  most  popular  of  the  cavies.  Contrary 
to  common  opinion,  it  is  not  a  long-haired  breed, 
for  the  aim  is  to  keep  the  coat  short.  In  quality, 
the  hair  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  English 
and  Peruvian,  being  very  harsh  and  wiry.  Its 
most  characteristic  feature  is  the  separation  of 
the  hair  into  circular  rosettes,  which  should  be 
as  numerous  as  possible. 


White  Abyssinian.    Next  to  the  English  the  Abyssinian  is 
probably  the  most  popular 


The  coat  needs  more  attention  than  is  the 
case  with  the  smooth  varieties,  and  in  grooming, 
the  motion  should  be  toward  the  head,  not  the 
reverse.  As  the  rosettes  are  very  definitely 
formed,  not  much  can  be  done  to  improve  them, 
and  advance  in  this  point  can  be  secured  only 
by  careful  selective  breeding.  A  soft  brush, 
however,  may  be  used  to  straighten  out  the 
hairs  and  keep  them  properly  arranged.  Abyr 
sinians  are  a  hardy  breed  and  will  stand  more 
exposure  than  either  the  English  or  Peruvians. 


NEW  POPULAR  EDITION 


The  Illustrations — There  are  272  beau- 
tiful full-page  illustrations  in  color,  416  full 
pages  of  half-tones  and  5120  pages  of  fasci- 
nating text. 

Nine  Handsome  Inch  Thick 
Volumes  printed  on  a  specially  made 
thin  coated  paper,  with  gilt  tops,  silk  head- 
bands, and  decorative  gold  designs  on  the 
covers. 

Classified  and  Cross-indexed  so 

that  you  can  instantly  and  unquestionably 
identify  any  subject  in. the  whole  realm  of 
Nature. 


SPECIALS 
Free  Nature  Service — Owners  of  the 
Nature  Library  may  have  at  no  cost  the  services 
of  a  corps  of  experts.  If  you  want  advice  about 
birds,  your  trees,  your  flowers,  where  to  catch 
any  kind  of  fish — anything,  in  short  pertaining 
to  Nature,  if  you  buy  these  books  you  may 
write  us  and  our  staff  of  Nature  specialists  will 
gladly  answer  all  your  questions  free.  Also — 
Country  Life — that  best  of  all  magazines 

of  country  living  with  its  special  departments  appealing 
to  bird',  animal  or  plant  lover — may  be  had  for  only  one 
additional  monthly  payment  by  purchasers  of  the  Nature 
Library,  though  the  regular  price  is  four  dollars. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  (Without  Obligation) 

Before  they  are  all  gone  send  for  full  information  and  sample  pages.  These  will  come  to  you  without  expense 
or  obligation.  You  can't  measure  in  money  the  benefit,  pleasure,  knowledge  and  inspiration  you  will  get 
i2  i6\  Out  of  these  books.  Send  for  full  information  at  once  and  the  booklet  of  color  plates' and  sample  pages 
c-  L-  will  be  yours  at  once. 

Doubleday  x. 

Page  &  Co.  Send  this 

Garden  City      _\  Coupon 

NOW 

Send  me  without 
obligation  full   in  forma 
tion,    sample    pages  and 
color   plates  of   The  New 
Nature  Library;  also  partic- 
ulars of  your  special  selling  plan 


Name. . 
Address 


The  Whps   and   Wherefores  of  Good  Taste 


The  fundamental  principles  hack  of  eOexy  decorative  or  furnishing  problem  are  simply  stated  by  a 
master  authority?  in 

INTERIOR  DECORATION 

Its  Principles  and  Practice 

By  FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 
It  tells  what  is  good  taste  and  how  to  achieve  results  under  all  conditions. 

It  explains  the  principles  of  color,  form  balance,  the  use  of  various  textures,  etc.  It  goes  into  the  vex- 
ing "  little  things  "  of  modern  house  decoration. 

It  coders  each  subject  so  exhaustively  that  professionals  use  it,  yet  is  vJritten  in  a  style  so  plain  and 
clear  that  all  may  understand  and  enjoy  it. 

WHAT  AUTHORITIES  YOU  RESPECT  SAY: 

This  -dork,  written  by*  a  recognized  authorial,  ma;?  be  summed  up  as  a  standard  book  of  .information  for  tKe  gen- 
eral public.  It  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its  explanations  and  its  statements  of  basic  principle.  It  is  v'ery  beautifully* 
illustrated  witK  pictures  of  Various  kinds  of  rooms." —  New  York  Times. 

"  is  to  ba  hoped  that  the  readers  of  Frank  Al-Oah  Parsons'  Interior  Decoration  will  fully  realize  the  superiority  of 
this  Oolumeto  the  common  Warier?  of  books  on  this  much  debated  subject.  The  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Parsons  writing  is  good  sense  and  that,  we  submit  is  a  rare  thing  in  connection  w"ith  interior  decoration." 

  —  Boston  Transcript. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES       ILLUSTRATED        NET,  $3.50 


Garden  City    DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY      New  York 
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GREAT 


fFLEET 


THE  CALL  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN 


-to  health  and  happiness  from  the  spacious  deck  of 
a  GREAT  WHITE  FLEET  Ship,  with  the  con- 
stant charm  of  golden  sunshine,  the  purple  of 
tropic  palms,  and  the  welcome  of  a  radiant  sea 

-the  finest  time  of  the  year  for  rest  and  recreation 
amid  the  scenes  or  romance  and  history  in  the 
Spanish  Main.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  take 
that  long  promised  vacation,  NOW! 
a  luxurious  vacation  aboard  a  palatial  ship  of  the 
GREAT  WHITE  FLEET. 


Cruised  from  16  to  24  days  to 
CUBA,  JAMAICA.  PANAMA  CANAL.  CENTRAL  AND 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

Sailing  of  GREAT  WHITE  FLEET  Ships  from 
New  York  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and 
fortnightly  on  Friday.  Sailings  from  New  Orleans 
every  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

Delicious  meals  a  la  carter — included  in  price  of  ticket. 
Dainty  outside  staterooms,  perfectly  ventilated ;  wide  decks 
for  playing  games.  Efficient  service.  Write  for  literature  to : 


r 


UNITED  FRUIT  CO.  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
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//  a  problem  grows  in  your  garden  write  to 
the  Readers'  Service  for  assistance 
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Mexico — Verdun — The  Orient 

TflEVORLUSVORK 

FOR  DECEMBER 

The  Authorized  Life  of  James  J.  Hill 

Chapter  3,  the  purchase  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroads  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  This  is  the  dramatic  story  of  Mr. 
Hill's  "  great  adventure  "  in  which  he  began  to  realize  a  dream  of  a  great 
traffic  system  by  the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  of  railroads  and 
welding  them  into  an  efficient  transportation  machine. 

America's  Stake  in  the  Orient 

16  pages  of  pictures  and  captions  illustrating  America's  interest  in  China 
and  the  diplomatic  situation  in  the  Far  East. 

How  Should  a  Doctor  Behave? 

Has  a  doctor  a  proprietary  right  in  a  patient? 
man  the  truth?    Should  a  doctor  advertise? 
Should  he  patent  useful  medical  inventions? 

An  American  Ambulance  Driver  in  Verdun 

By  W.  K.  Rainsford.  Extracts  from  the  diary  of  an  American  in  the  Red 
Cross  service  describing  his  work  collecting  the  wounded  under  fire  at  the 
height  of  the  German  attack  on  Verdun. 

American  Inventions  in  Use  in  the  War 

The  story  of  "Uncle  Benjamin"  Holt,  the  inventor  of  the  caterpillar  tractor 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  famous  British  tanks  in  use  on  the  Somme 
front.  Capt.  I.N.  Lewis  and  his  remarkable  air-cooled  machine  gun  which  has 
altered  the  character  of  the  first  line  trench  fighting  and  battles  in  the  air. 

Progress  Toward  a  Mexican  Settlement 

By  George  Marvin.  An  account  of  the  latest  diplomatic  situation  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  especially  as  afFected  by  the  conference  at 
New  London. 

How  to  Keep  From  Growing  Old 

Another  chapter  in  the  World's  Work's  series  of  practical  articles  on  Health 
written  with  the  approval  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute. 

This  is  only  a  partial  list— but  it  serves  to  show  how  essential  it  is  to  read  this  magazine  of 
vigorous  interpretation  each  month. 

To  acquaint  new  readers  with  the  human  quality  and  broad  sweep  of 


Should  a  doctor  tell  a  sick 
Should  he  give  bread  pills? 


C.  L.  12-16 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Garden  City,  New  York 

Send  me'the  next  five  issues  of  the  World's 
Work.    I  enclose  $1.00. 

Name  ;  

Address  


MWORUftWOMC 

we  will  send  the  next  five  issues  of  the  maga- 
zine to  any  new  reader  who  clips  the  coupon 
and  sends  one  dollar. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. , Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


FOR, 'HIS 

Boston  Garter 

will  ornament  thousands  of  Christmas  trees. 
Get  one  of  these  attractive  gift-packages  for 
each  of  your  men-folks.  It  makes  a  sensible 
remembrance  that  any  man  will  appreciate 
because  the  "Boston"  gives  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  comfort  and  service.  The  box 
covers  show  four  beautifully  colored  designs 
— the  garter  colors  are  black,  white,  tan, 
baby  blue,  marine  blue,  lavender  and  gray. 
At  stores  everywhere  or  fey  mail  postpaid- 

Silk,  50  cents       Lisle,  25  cents 

GEORGE   FROST  CO.,    MAKERS,  BOSTON 
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nchor  post 
Fences 


Lawn  Fences. Tennis  Fences,  Entrance 
Gates  and  Railings,  Poultry  Fences 
and  Special  Fences  for  every  purpose. 
Catalogue  on  each  subject,  send  for  the 
one  you  want. 

\\t  IIOH  POST  IBOfl  WORKS 
t:i  CorllimiH  St.    18th  Vloov)  N,  Y. 
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Going  to  (YALE) 
Build?     N  / 

Then  write  for  our  in- 
teresting book  written  just  for  prospective  builders. 

THE  YALE  &  TOWNE  MFG.  CO.,    New  York. 
Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd.  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


The  Abyssinian's  characteristic  feature  is  the  separation  of  the 
hair  into  circular  rosettes.   Golden  agouti 

Cold  seems  to  improve  the  harshness  of  the 
coat,  too  much  warmth  producing  the  opposite 

effect. 

In  breeding  Abyssinians,  the  first  considera- 
tions to  be  looked  to  are  coat  and  rosetting. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  these  points, 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  color.  English 
cavies  are  often  resorted  to  for  strengthening 
this  point,  and  shortening  the  coat.  This  cross 
also  leads  to  softness  and  loss  of  rosettes,  but  a 
very  few  generations  serve  to  make  the  return  to 
true  Abyssinian  character. 

Abyssinians  exist  in  all  of  the  recognized 
colors,  and  as  the  material  is  at  hand,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  more  attention  will  come  to  be  paid 
to  this  point  at  no  distant  date. 

THE   PERUVIAN  CAVY 

This  is  the  dandy  of  the  cavy  family  and,  as 
such,  requires  a  great  deal  of  care  and  pamper- 
ing. The  hair  is  extremely  long,  soft,  and  silky, 
its  length  in  a  really  good  specimen  being  so 
great  as  to  obscure  entirely  the  outlines  of 
the  body.  The  hair  should  have  no  tendency 
to  rosettes  or  curliness,  but  should  lie  flat  and 
straight. 

The  Peruvian  is  larger  than  other  cavies,  and 
much  broader  backed.  It  is  rather  delicate  in 
constitution  and  should  not  be  exposed  to  cold 
or  dampness.  The  long,  soft  hair  is  inclined  to 
retain  moisture,  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
this  condition,  will  have  a  serious  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  specimen. 

Because  of  their  proneness  to  gnaw  one  another's 
hair,  good  Peruvians  cannot  be  kept  together. 
Those  which  are  used  in  the  breeding  pen  should 
be  at  least  partly  clipped. 

At  birth  the  coat  is  comparatively  short,  and 
divided  into  rosettes  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Abyssinian,  which  seems  to  indicate  an  origin 
from  this  breed.  But  the  hair  is  always  soft 
and  silky,  and  constantly  increasing  in  length, 
so  that  at  about  six  months  of  age,  it  is  fully  de- 
veloped. To  keep  this  wonderful  coat  free  from 
snarls  and  curls  requires  much  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  owner.  It  should  be  brushed  daily,  with 
a  soft  brush,  the  stroke  beginning  at  the  head. 
After  all  tangles  have  been  smoothed  out,  the 
long  tresses,  in  the  case  of  exhibition  specimens, 
are  folded — not  rolled — in  papers,  in  such  a  way 
that  it  cannot  drag  on  the  floor  or  be  soiled  in 
any  way. 

Peruvians  should  be  bedded  with  straw  cut  in 
short  lengths,  and  hay  furnished  in  a  rack,  as 
sawdust  and  seedheads  do  not  get  on  well  with 
silky  hair. 

As  with  the  Abyssinians,  color  has  heen 
neglected,  and  most  Peruvians  are  decidedly 
nondescript  in  this  respect.  Good  self  whites 
are  occasionally  seen,  however,  and  perhaps  some- 
time we  may  have  more  Peruvians  of  other 
attractive  colors,  Lee  S.  Crandall. 
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Columbia 


Grafonola 

IHE  minstrels  who  sang  of  the  "tidings  of  great  joy"  in  the 
I  days  of  long  ago  are  supplanted  by  the  minstrels  of 
modern  days,  the  Columbia  Grafonola,  with  Columbia  Records. 


%1$ 


The  Columbia  Grafonola  truly  brings  "tidings  of  great  joy"  at  Christmas- 
tide.  There  is  no  gift  quite  like  it,  no  gift  so  welcome,  no  gift  that  could 
bring  a  more  lasting  joy.  The  Columbia  Grafonola  is  the  "gift  supreme" — 
a  gift  around  which  more  dreams  are  woven,  which  brings  more  pleasure  clay 
after  day,  than  any  other  gift  you  may  give  or  re- 
ceive— and  it  is  a  gift  within  the  means  of  all. 

Give  music  this  Christmas — a  Columbia  Grafonola;  or 
an  appropriate  assortment  of  Columbia  Records  to  owners 
of  instruments.  Your  dealer  will  gladly  help  you  select 
them — and  he  has  records  to  suit  every  taste.  You  know 
what  your  friends  and  your  family  like,  so  you  can  easily 
solve  the  gift  question  for  all  at  your  Columbia  dealer's  to-day. 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month 


The  instrument  illustrated  above  is  the  S200  Grafonola 


Prices  in  Canada  plus  duty 
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AUTOMOBILE 


HE  years  that  stand  be-      Hp  TT 
tween  the  modern  mo- 
tor  ear  and  its  "  horse- 
less carriage"  progeni- 
tor have  witnessed  a 
surprising  number  of 
improvements,  mechanical  and 
esthetic,  in  the  vehicle.    It  is  almost 
impossible  to  think  of  the  great  highway  grey- 
hounds of  to-day  as  the  direct  and  in  many  ways 
unchanged  descendants  of  the  dinky  little  tiller- 
steer  runabouts  of  fifteen  years  ago.    To  outward 
seeming  and  even  to  casual  examination  the 
motor  car  of  the  1916  vintage  is  a  homogeneous 
machine,  the  various  parts  representing  a  co- 
ordinate mechanical  development.  Generation 
of  power  and  the  operations  attendant  on  its 
delivery  to  the  driving  wheels,  all  seem  to  be 
carried  out  with  flawless  regularity,  pointing  to 
the   attainment  of  the   approximately  perfect 
machine. 

In  spite  of  the  seeming,  the  truth  is  far  otherwise. 
The  modern  motor  car  represents  an  extremely 
uneven  development.  Certain  parts  of  the 
mechanism  have  reached  a  much  higher  stage  of 
development,  both  theoretical  and  actual,  than 
others.  Some  of  the  subsidiary  mechanical 
systems  in  the  car  are  barbarous  compared  with 
the  relative  perfection  of  others. 

There  is  a  perfectly  logical  reason  for  this 
inequality  of  attainment.  In  the  early  cars  the 
principal  cause  of  trouble  was  the  power  plant. 
Not  that  the  rest  of  the  mechanism  had  reached 
a  high  state  of  perfection — quite  the  contrary; 
but  the  engine  of  the  early  days  was  so  bad  that 
all  other  imperfections  paled  into  insignificance 
beside  it.  The  fact  that  the  primeval  power 
plants  refused  to  deliver  power,  except  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  disguised  the  fact  that  the 
other  mechanical  elements  of  the  car  were  woe- 
fully inefficient. 

Obviously  the  first  duty  of  the  automobile 
engineers  was  to  concentrate  on  the  power  pro- 
ducing element  and  bring  it  up  to  a  reasonable 
degree  of  reliability.  This  they  did,  and  they 
have  been  at  it  ever  since.  The  result  is  that  the 
four-cycle  internal  combustion  engine  of  to-day 
is,  of  its  kind,  a  comparatively  perfect  piece  of 
mechanism.  Unfortunately  this  imperative  de- 
mand for  improvement  of  the  power  source  has 
resulted  in  our  engineers  pretty  consistently 
neglecting  other  mechanical  elements  of  the  car, 
which  were  by  no  means  perfect  in  the  first  place, 
and  which  have  consequently  remained  largely 
rudimentary  since  the  dawn  of  the  motor  era. 

Of  all  the  mechanical  systems  in  use  in  the 
modern  motor  car,  the  most  illogical,  the  clumsi- 
est, the  most  utterly  inexcusable  is  the  gearset. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  note  the  time  and  trouble 
accruing  in  the  operation  of  changing  gears  in 
comparison  with  the  ease  of  control  of  most  of 
the  other  functions  of  the  car,  to  make  the  short- 
comings of  the  gearbox  apparent.  A  pressure  of 
the  toe  on  the  accelerator  pedal  and  we  control 
the  power  of  the  engine.  A  touch  on  the  brake 
pedal  and  we  have  a  check  on  the  progress  of  the 
car.  We  press  a  button  and  the  growl  of  the  horn 
answers;  we  snap  a  switch  and  the  beam  of  the 
headlights  pierces  the  darkness  ahead.  We  press 
a  button  in  the  floor  and  the  motor  springs  to  life. 
But  when  we  want  to  change  gears  a  long  and 
confusing  operation  must  be  carried  through 
various  stages.  So  difficult  is  the  operation  that 
a  majority  of  motorists  never  learn  to  shift  gears 
in  a  really  skilful  manner. 

It  is  true  that  the  gearset  accomplishes  after 
a  fashion,  the  end  for 
which  it  is  installed, 
but  it  does  it  in  such  a 
hopelessly  clumsy,  in- 
efficient, and  inept  way 
as  to  justify  the  epithet 
"brutal  engineering" 
recent  hurled  at  it  by 
a  distinguished  engi- 
neer. The  present  sys- 
tem of  changing  speed 
is  just  as  illogical  as 
would   be    a  revolver 


E   MOTOR  CAR 
TO-MORROW 

By  ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON 


requiring  six  triggers  to  explode  its  cartridges. 
Fortunately  this  condition  is  beginning  to  be 
recognized.  Certain  members  of  the  engineering 
fraternity  have  begun  to  grope  out  after  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  gearset  problem,  and  they 
recognize  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  an  improved 
gearbox  but  the  entire  elimination  of  the  system. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  one  important 
attempt  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
method  of  transmitting  power  is  represented  by 
the  gasolene-electric  vehicle.  In  this  type  the 
even  flow  of  electrical  power  is  substituted  for  the 
limited  speed  changes  and  jerky  action  of  the  ' 
mechanical  gearset. 

There  are  two  variations  of  the  gasolene-electric 
vehicle.  One  of  these  substitutes  the  elec- 
trical unit  for  the  mechanical  clutch  and  gearset, 
while  the  other  utilizes  electricity  to  replace 
clutch,  gearset,  and  differential.  The  former 
type  generates  enough  electric  power  for  battery 
charging  and  sometimes  for  clutch  effect  when  in 
high.  The  latter  type  generates  the  entire 
amount  of  current  required  for  driving  the  car, 
thus  obviating  the  need  for  a  differential.  To 
produce  the  latter  effect  it  is  necessary  to  have 
larger  and  more  powerful  motors,  which  obviously 
means  weight  and  expense  added  to  the  finished 
car. 

1  he  present  magnetic  or  gasolene-electric  car 
is  a  development  of  the  past  year  or  two.  1  he 
principles  upon  which  the  vehicle  operates  were 
perfectly  well  understood  before  that,  but  their 
practical  application  is  a  new  development.  It 
would  be  idle  to  say  that  their  present  condition 
approximates  perfection.  Engineers  who  be- 
lieve most  implicitly  in  the  principle  recognize 
that  the  present  types  are  simply  a  preliminary 
reaching  out  for  something  that  may  later  become 
a  basis  for  a  really  revolutionary  development  in 
motor  car  design. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  electric  transmis- 
sion as  at  present  applied  to  gasolene  pleasure 
cars  accomplishes  certain  very  much  to  be  desired 
ends.  The  flow  of  speed  is  continuous  and  the 
variations  are  not  attained  through  a  series  of 
ungainly  jerks,  as  is  the  case  with  the  mechanical 
gearset.  So  far,  well,  but  to  attain  this  simplify- 
ing of  the  actual  operation  of  driving,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  add  a  heavy  and  extremely  intricate 
piece  of  mechanism  to  the  car.  Compared  with 
the  complications  of  the  magnetic  transmission, 
the  contents  of  the  gearbox  are  an  open  book. 
In  case  of  breakdown  the  ordinary  driver  would 
be  as  helpless  to  make  repairs  as  would  the  cook 
from  his  kitchen.  Furthermore,  the  present  types 
of  magnetic  drive  require  the  retention  of  an 
auxiliary  gearset  for  the  operation  of  reversing. 

Summing  up  the  case  for  and  against  the  pres- 
ent day  electric  transmission,  we  may  say  that 
the  device  gives  ease  of  operation  and  simplicity 
of  control,  which  are  vital  needs  in  the  modern 
motor  car.  It  also  gives  smoothness  of  operation 
as  opposed  to  the  grinding  vibrations  present  in 
the  ordinary  gearbox,  which  not  only  injure  that 
part  itself,  but  help  in  disintegrating  the  entire 
mechanism.  Unfortunately  the  electric  trans- 
mission of  to-day  attains  these  desirable  ends  at 
the  expense  of  further  complicating  an  already 
complicated  mechanism,  of  adding  weight,  when 
the  whole  tendency  of  modern  design  is  in  the 
opposite  direction,Fand  finally  of  largely  increasing 
the  cost  of  any  vehicle  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 

In  spite  of  its  present  shortcomings  the  electric 
transmission  may  be  accepted  as  marking  the 
first  step  in  bringing  the  power  passing  part  of 
the  motor  car's  mechanism  out  of  the  darkness 
of  barbarism.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
types  of  electric  transmission  now  in  use  will 
prove  to  be  the  progenitors  of  a  perfected  device 
that  will  be  universally  used  to  transmit  power  in 
the   approximately   perfect  car  of  to-morrow. 
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/"Xr?  Many  engineers  believe  that  the 
v-T  ultimate  car  will  have  an  electrical 
or  magnetic  coupling  between  the 
engine  and  the  rear  wheels  without 
the  intervention  of  any  gears  what- 
ever. When  a  device  of  this  kind 
has  been  developed  to  a  point  where 
it  is  light  of  weight,  simple  in  con- 
struction, and  low  enough  in  cost  to  be  installed 
on  cars  selling  in  the  lower  price  ranges,  the 
gearset,  that  vermiform  appendix  of  the  modern 
car,  will  disappear  automatically. 

However,  the  electrical  transmission  is  not 
our  only  hope  in  the  battle  to  eliminate  the  gear- 
set.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  form  of 
hydraulic  drive  may  prove  to  be  the  solution  of 
our  problem.  On  the  great  battleships  of  the 
British  and  American  navies,  hydraulic  drives 
have  been  perfected  for  training  the  turrets  and 
sighting  the  enormous  guns.  The  positive  com- 
pelling action  of  fluids  is  perfectly  well  under- 
stood among  engineers,  and  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  transmission  of  power 
in  the  motor  car  would  seem  to  be  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  to  say  the  least.  Indeed, 
there  will  shortly  be  placed  on  the  market  a 
hydraulic  transmission  system  designed  to  elim- 
inate the  usual  clutch  and  gearset,  while  occupy- 
ing a  space  little  greater  than  that  taken  up  by  the 
ordinary  flywheel.  It  is  claimed  for  this  system 
that  it  gives  continuous  application  of  power, 
infinity  of  speeds  with  no  breaks  between,  elim- 
ination of  vibration  in  power  application,  sim- 
plicity of  operation,  minimum  number  of  parts, 
and  notable  economies  in  manufacture.  This 
description  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  what  the  trans- 
mission system  of  the  future  will  offer,  even  if  the 
present  example  fails  to  live  up  to  its  owners' 
enthusiastic  encomiums. 

We  are  justified  in  saying,  therefore,  that  the 
gearset  is  doomed,  although  we  cannot  indicate 
with  any  certainty  the  type  and  kind  of  its 
successor.  Certain  it  is  that  we  shall  presently 
be  rid  of  this  outstanding  relic  of  the  dark 
ages,  which  is  about  as  much  at  home  in  an 
assemblage  of  fine  modern  machinery  as  a  stone 
hatchet  would  be  in  a  battery  of  Creuzot  guns. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  improvements  that  are 
likely  to  be  made  in  other  parts  of  the  motor 
vehicle's  mechanism  which  are  in  need  of  atten- 
tion, will  hinge  on  the  course  of  evolution  of  the 
transmission  system.  For  instance,  the  braking 
systems  used  on  modern  cars  are  scarcely'  ade- 
quate to  the  constantly  increasing  hazards  of 
highway  travel.  With  3,000,000  motor  cars  in 
use  in  this  country,  emergencies  requiring  more 
than  the  present  braking  systems  have  to  give 
are  going  to  be  multiplied.  As  far  as  principle 
of  operation  goes,  the  brakes  used  to-day  on 
powerful  vehicles  capable  of  doing  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  per  hour  are  just  the  same  as  those  used 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  little  two-horsepower 
Snortamobile  of  fifteen  years  ago,  with  its  gasping, 
wheezing,  one-lunged  power  plant  which  needed 
absolutely  no  encouragement  to  stop  at  any  time. 

Many  engineers  believe  that  we  shall  eventually 
come  to  braking  systems  operating  on  the  front 
wheels  or  even  on  all  four  wheels.  There  are 
some  nice  problems  in  design  and  construction 
to  be  met  before  an  innovation  of  this  kind  can 
become  general  in  its  application,  but  certainly 
there  are  no  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the 
way.  In  the  last  French  Grand  Prix  several  of  the 
cars  were  fitted  with  front  wheel  brakes,  which 
won  the  whole-hearted  encomiums  of  all  the 
engineers  who  witnessed  their  performance.  It 
is  understood  that  one 
of  the  French  com- 
panies will  fit  this  type 
of  brakes  on  its  regular 
models  when  manu- 
facturing begins  again 
after  the  war. 

Whether  we  see  a 
radical  revision  of  our 
present  braking  sys- 
tems seems  to  depend 
largely  on  just  how 
rapidly  the  evolution 
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Leather  lias  had  its  day  ! 

It  gave  flic  final  touch  of  quality 
to  the  perfectly  appointed 
carriage  of  pasl  years.-'  ■ "» 
Now,  however,  it  is  Duratex 
that  imparts  the  air  of  smart 
distinction  and  correct  style. 
Duratex  is  as  fine  as  the  fines! 
leather  and  surpasses  it  in 
beauty  and  wearing  qualities. 
It  is  the  nation's  smartest 
dress  for  motor  cars.  ~» 
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The  Readers'  Service  wilt  k'ire  information 
about  the  latest  automobile  accessories 
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Have  You  Thought  of  Giving  Books 
for  Christmas? 

The  Leatherwood  God 

By  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 

An  epic  novel  of  our  old  American  pioneer  civili- 
zation, the  matured  work  of  the  most  famous  of 
our  living  novelists. 

"Mr.  Howells  has  described  and  recorded  many 
aspects  of  humanity  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
but  when  he  returns  to  his  native  Ohio  he  writes  a 
story  that  is  the  very  essence  of  his  theory  of  life 
and  a  very  perfect  example  of  his  theory  of  the  novel." 
— Boston  Transcript. 

Illustrated  by  Henry  Raleigh.    Price,  $1.35  net 

The  Dark  Tower      A  Country  Chronicle 


By  PHYLLIS  BOTTOME 

"Only  an  author  who  sees  life  brightly 
and  humorously  could  have  written  so  vivid 
and  entertaining  a  story." — New  Republic. 

"The  narrative  glows  with  the  master 
passion." — Boston  Herald. 

Illustrated.    Price,  $1.35  net 


The  New  Interior 

By  HAZEL  H.  ADLER 

An  interesting  and  helpful  book  for  Ameri- 
cans interested  in  the  latest  and  most  original 
developments  of  interior  decoration.  Shows 
the  remarkable  work  being  done  by  con- 
temporary American  craftsmen. 
46  illustrations,  8  in  full  color.  Price,  $3.00  net 


Gulliver  the  Great 

And  Other  Dog  Stories 
By  WALTER  A.  DYER 

Stories  about  dogs,  written  with  a  tender- 
ness that  often  touches  to  tears,  and  with 
situations  that  thrill  and  stimulate. 

"A  truly  delightful   and   excellent  book 
.    .    .    a  book  for  both  old  and  youthful 
readers." — New  York  Times. 
Illustrated  from  photographs.    Price,  $1.35  net 


By  GRANT  SHOWERMAN 

A  unique  contribution  to  our  literature;  a 
living  picture  of  American  farm  life  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  boy  of  ten. 

"You've  lived  things  like  it,  but  you  haven't 
read  anything  like  it.  .  .  .  Affects  one 
much  like  eating  a  red  autumn  apple." — Chi; 
cago  Tribune. 

33  Illustrations  by  George  Wright 
Price,  $1.50  net 

A  History  of  Ornament 

By  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin 

The  only  book  of  its  kind  in  English.  An 
authoritative  history  of  the  development  of 
decorative  styles  during  the  Ancient  and 
Medieval  periods.  By  the  Professor  of  the  His- 
tory of  Architecture  in  Columbia  University. 
400  illustrations,  7  in  full  color.  Price,  $3.00  net 

Juveniles 

THE  SAPPHIRE  SIGNET,  By  Augusta  Huiell 

Seaman.    A  thrilling  mystery  story  for  young  people. 
Illustrated  by  Relyea.    Price,  $1 .25  net. 

BOYHOOD  STORIES  OF  FAMOUS  MEN,  by 
Katherine  D.  Cather-  True  stories  of  the  childhood  of 
great  artists  and  musicians.  Illustrated  by  Maurice  L. 
Bower.    Price,  $  1 .25  net. 

ON  THE  BATTLE-FRONT  OF  ENGINEERING, 
by  A.  Russell  Bond,  Managing  Editor  of  "The  Scien- 
tific American."  Featuring  actual  triumphs  of  American 
engineering.  Photographs  and  diagrams.  Price,  $1 .30  net. 

THE  WONDER-BOX  STORIES,  by  Will  Bradley. 

For  boys  and  girls  of  fairy-tale  age.  50  illustrations  by 
the  artist-author.    Price,  $1 .00  net. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 
Published  by 


TUF   rTWTITDV  Cf\     353  Fourth  Avenue 

lilL  LLUllUIvI   LU.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


"Why  the  Average  Motorist's 
Dollar  is  Shrinking'* 

A  book  on  automobile  maintenance  cost  that  every  practical 
minded  motorist  should  read.  Send  us  your  name  on  a  post 
card  for  a  copy. 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Mid- Year  Model  Mitchell 

Brought  out  after  the  Automobile  Shows,  embodying  all  the  ideas  in 
design  which  proved  most  popular.  A  car  which  gives  you,  in  26 
added  features,  the  benefit  of  10,000  factory  savings,  made  possible  by 
John  W.  liate.  the  efficiency  expert.  A  high  speed,  powerful, economi- 
cal six-cylinder  engine.  127-inch  whrelbase.  Bate  double-cantilever 
springs  double  the  ease  of  riding.  $1325  f.o.b.  Racine  for  Fi\  e-Passen 
ger  Touring  Car  or  Three- Passenger  Roadster.  Seven-Passenger 
Body  $35  extra. 

Mitchell  Motors  Company,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


rrJ  KIPLING  RJ 

Master  War  Correspondent 

"Few  writers  are  better  equipped  to  write  about  the  war,  and  not 
one  of  them  has  his  genius.  He  has  made  the  new  conditions  of 
warfare  live  so  that  the  man  who  does  not  fight  shall  know  all 
about  it." — London  To-Day. 

Have  you  read  his  only  two  books  on  the  war? 

Fringes  of  the  Fleet 

France  at  War 


Ft! 


Each,  net  60  cents.    All  Bookstores 
DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
Garden  City  New  York 


PNEUMATIC    NON-SKID    PUNCTURE -PROOF 

Lee  Tire  8i  Rubber  Co.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 


LOCOMOBILE 


"Reading  Selma  Lager  16 f  is  like  sitting  in 
the  dusk  of  a  Spanish  cathedral — certainly 
one  has  been  on  holy  ground." 

— Hugo  Alfven,  Ihe  Swedish  composer 

Have  you  read  "The  Emperor  of  Portugallia" 
her  latest  novel?  Net,  $1.50 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


of  the  transmission  proceeds.  Unless  we  so. 
get  a  practical  transmission  system  to  repla 
the  gearset  and  incidentally  take  care  of  tl 
braking  problem,  the  increasing  hazards  of  hig 
way  travel  will  force  improvements  in  the  presei 
methods  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  car. 

Still  another  opening  for  the  exercise  of  tl 
mechanical  genius  of  our  motor  industry  is  in  tl 
production  of  a  simpler  and  more  efficient  metho 
of  lubrication.  Faulty  lubrication  is  the  cau; 
of  80  per  cent,  of  the  mechanical  troubles  th; 
occur  in  the  use  of  the  car.  Owing  to  the  nun 
ber  of  places  in  the  chassis  which  must  be  giv< 
separate  lubrication,  the  average  owner  neglect 
some  of  them,  either  through  carelessness  or  pur 
indifference.  The  designer  who  is  able  to  offi 
a  car  in  which  all  the  attention  needed  for  prope 
lubrication  consists  in  putting  a  given  quantit 
of  a  specified  lubricant  into  a  single  receptacle 
has  produced  a  nearly  fool-proof  vehicle.  Her 
again,  the  automobile  engineer  has  begun  t. 
reach  out  after  the  ideal.  A  car  with  a  genera 
lubricating  system  fed  from  one  central  point  ha: 
been  designed  and  built.  It  has  demonstrate 
its  worth  in  actual  service.  We  may  venture  th< 
prophecy  that  the  motor  car  of  five  years  henaj 
will  not  be  equipped  with  the  twenty-five  t< 
fifty  lubricant  receptacles  that  are  found  on  oui 
present  models,  but  will  have  at  most  three  oij 
four  central  distributing  points,  from  which  01 
and  grease  will  be  carried  to  the  entire  mechl 
anism.  •» 

I  p  to  this  point  we  have  stood  on  a  basis  o 
what  may  be  considered  fairly  certain  foresight 
I  ransmission  improvements  are  inevitable,  tli 
refinement  of  methods  of  lubrication  mav  h 
taken  for  granted,  and  the  braking  system  mus 
undergo  alterations  in  one  way  or  anothti 
Beyond  this  point  we  enter  the  field  of  pun 
speculation,  but  conjecture  loses  none  of  it 
fascination  on  that  account.  Of  but  one  thin, 
may  we  be  sure:  the  engineer  having  producei 
the  approximately  perfect  machine  which  \u 
have  outlined,  will  not  be  content  to  rest  on  hi 
oars.  He  will  use  the  higher  level  of  attainmen 
simply  as  a  vantage  point  for  a  farther  reaching 
out  after  the  unattainable  perfection. 

What  part  of  the  car  will  probably  attract  bis 
attention  in  his  search  for  further  improvement! 
Almost  beyond  a  doubt  he  will  turn  back  to  the 
engine  as  being  the  most  likely  field  for  further 
efforts.  That  he  will  be  able  very  much  to 
improve  the  present  type  of  power  plant  is 
improbable.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
engineer  of  to-morrow  will  devote  his  attentu,u| 
to  the  development  of  engine  types  not  con- 
sidered available  to-day  for  motor  car  service. 

There  are  many  competent  designers  who 
cherish  the  belief  that  the  two-cycle  engine  with 
its  theoretical  advantages  over  the  four-cycle 
type,  is  susceptible  of  development  to  a  plane  of 
practical  efficiency  far  ahead  of  anything  now 
known.  In  the  early  days  of  what  our  French 
friends  call  automobilism,  the  two-cycle  power 
plant  was  considered  the  probable  engine  of  the 
future.  When  it  came  to  making  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principle,  our  engineers  found  that 
certain  obstacles  existed  which  prevented  the 
immediate  development  of  the  type.  1  hc\ 
therefore  turned  to  the  theoretically  less  efficient 
but  more  immediately  practical  four-cycle  type 
as  offering  better  prospects  for  rapid  develop- 
ment. The  event  has  proved  their  justification, 
for  the  four-cycle  engine  has  been  brought  to  ] 
approximate  perfection  in  a  little  more  than  a 
decade. 

With  the  highest  development  of  the  four- 
cycle type  achieved,  will  not  the  designers  turn 
back  to  the  theoretically  more  powerful  two- 
cycle  motor  aad  attempt  to  overcome  the  defects 
that  have  so  far  prevented  its  practical  utili 
tion?  The  great  defect  of  the  two-cycle  engine 
has   been   the    difficulty  of  properly  sca> 

ing  u  if  ' 

The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  with  just  hall 

the  time  between  power  strokes,  as  compared 
with  four-cycle  operation,  engines  operating  on 
the  two-cycle  principle  have  not  time  proper! 
discharge  the  exhausted  gases  before  the  fresh  , 
charge  enters  the  combustion  chamber.    I  h 
vitiates  the  mixture,  makes  it  burn  slowly  and 
with  such  heavy  power  losses  that  the  theoretical 
advantage  of  the  two-cycle  power  plant  is  moi 
than  wiped  out. 

The  problem  for  the  engineers  would  be 
produce  a  two-cycle  engine  in  which  the  scaveng 
ing  operation  is  as  efficiently  performed  as  is  now 
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From  a  drawing  by  H.  C.  Wycih 


Scribner's 
Magazine 
for  Christmas 


Bee-Man  John 

HIS  GARDEN  was  a  place  which 
he  shared  with  tin-  rabbiti  and 
squirrels,  "a  sort  <>l  place  for 
the  hunted  i<»  have  peace."  And  when 
he  wenl  awa)  for  a  Long,  Long  journey 
he  Left  garden  to  Miss  Margery  in 
trust.  Mow  she  kepi  thai  trusl  La  the 
story  of  "The  Garden  of  Bee-Man  John" 
;i  modern  fair)  tale  <>l  wonderful 
charm  to  any  one  w  ho  finds  comfort  and 
peace  Ln  quiet  places  out-of-doors. 

'From  Languid  sentimentality  toturbu- 
Lenl  ferocity,  from  demure,  mincing 
-i<  ;ps  to  strenuous  Leaps  and  twirls"  run 
the  typical  dances  of  all  peoples  -the 
Greek,  the  Japanese,  i  h < •  Spanish,  the 
Oriental,  the  Polish,  the  Bulgarian,  the 
East  African,  and  our  own— caught  Ln 
action  l>y  W.  T.  Benda's  brush  and  pen. 

You  will  want  to  see  these  pictures  and 
to  discuss  them  with  your  friends.  Yon 
a\  i  1 1  want  the  nine  short  stories  with  in- 
telligent, diverting  plots  about  real 
people  in  this  same  number.  One  of 
them  is  "Grandfather,"  by  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley — a  quaint  fragment  of  a 
character  sketch. 

Month  after  month  comes  excellent 
fiction  in  this  richly  made  magazine. 
And,  really,  you  have  to  choose  your 
stories  with  care  in  these  days  of  so 
much  mediocrity.  Are  you  seeing  Scrib- 
ner's  regularly?  By  the  year  it  is  $3, 
or  for  four  months,  $1.  By  sending 
y  our  check  now  you  get  this  notable 
Christmas  number  as  your  first. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

Publishers,  Importers,  Booksellers 

Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street,  New  York  City 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  St.,  London,  Eng. 
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.  jHOTEL  REbOH  I  tt  - 1  WAV  EL  DEPARTMENT 

*P«»RINO   MONTHLY    IN    T  E.  /X     FAMOUS    MAGflllN  ES 

Century-Country  Lit©  in  America  -  Lveryooay's  -  Fieia  81  Stream-Harper's 
Red  Book-Review  of  Reviews-Scribner's-The  Canadian-World's  Work 

TOR    RELIABLE     INFORMATION     IN     TRAVEL    PLANNING,  WRITE   TO    THESE  AOVERTISER^ 
OR    TO    THE     WMERE-TO-GO     TRAVEL    CLUB-S    BEACON     STREET-  BOSTON  MAS6, 


iTHOTEL 


W0rtLD'5GRErATE5T-HOTEL 
>«w  SUCCESS 

r~  DIRECTLY  ON  THE  OCEAN  FRONT 
(The  finest- product  of  American  creative 
^  qeniusata  cost  of  more  than  $5,000,000. 
D.S, WHITE, Prest.  J.W. MOTT, Gen. Mgr. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  N.  J. 


HERE  conqreqate  the  Distinguished  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Worlds  of  rashion.Art, 
Literature, Science,  Commerce  and  States- 
manship. American  or  European  Plan.  Every 
Convenience,  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Visit 
the  famous  Submarine  Grill  and  the 
gorgeous  Peacock  Room.Grand  Opera 
i  Concerts  in  the  Grand  Promenade. 


fJalpn  Hall  Atlantic  city,  n .j. 
UdlCIl  nan.  notel  an(1  sanatorium. 
New  stone,  brick  St  steel  building.  Always 
open,  always  ready,  always  busy.  Table 
and  attendance  unsurpassed. 


BOSTON  MASS. 


MOT  E  L.  ~  -~  BOYLSTON  STREET 
T  H  O  RN  D  I  K.E.  OPP  PUBLIC  GARDEN 
On«  of  BOSTONS  BEST  MOTELS  —Send 
for  Circular.- Box  21  ~  Lin  field  Damon,  Prop. 


"PALM  BEACH  By-the-Sea,"  Fla. 


"Palm  Beach  Hotel" 


Jan.  hest.  Write  now. 
Feb.  full.  Booklet  free. 
Capacity  350.   2Golf  Linkt.    Cottages,  shops,  email 
hotel  for  rent,  9250  up.  Season  rates  low  as  home. 


HOT  SPRINCS  N.  C. 


Mountain  Park  Hotel  svf^^m 

One  of  America's  leading  Health  and  Pleasure  Rc 
sorts.  Golf,  Tennis,  Open  swimming  poo],  JHotin 
tain  trails.  Horseback  riding,  Orch.  F.J.  Fuller,  Mgr 


SEATTLE  WASH. 


HOTEL  BUTLER 


air  J 

_  -  o  m  s  . 

Cafevvithoutpeer.  Center  of  things.  Taxi  fare  25c. 
Rooms!  1.00 up;  with  hath  $2  OOup.  Homecomforls 
to  the  traveler.     A.  CHESHIRE  MITCHELL.  Mgr. 


WHERE-TO-GO  is  the  highest  class,  most 
effective  directory  in  the  world  of  publi- 
city. Seen  in  10  best  magazines  monthly. 


GALVESTON  TEXAS 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


New  $1000.000.  Hotel 
on  Gulf  of  Mexico.- At- 
lantic City  of  the  South. 
.■JlHHPMl.r»l"i'r"','~  r"ritini  P nlhinn-FiihinTj 
j'f'J.U^ ^-.H^i-i'^Tennis-Golf-Motoring- 
ife^  Write  PlSandws.ngr:Booklgt 


TRAVEL 


SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RY. 

Solid  steel  trains  via  shortest  route  through  1 
Washington,  Richmond  and  the  noted 

CAROLINA  RESORTS 

"Southern  Pines-Plnehurst-Camden" 

Columbia  and  Savannah  to  the  famous 

FLORIDA  RESORTS! 

St.  Petersburg,  Belleair,  Tampa,  Sarasota.  ^ 
Bradentown,  St.  Augustine,  Onnond,  Day- 
tona,  Rockledge,  Palm  Beach,  Miami. 

CUBA  AND  NASSAU 

Resort  Booklets  and  schedules  for  the  ask- 
I  ing  at  our  offices  in  Boston,  Philade!phi 
I  Baltimore.   Washington,  Buffalo.     W.  : 
l  CONKLYN,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  1184  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Robertson-Blackman  Sanitarium 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Not  a  hospital.  Complete 
Water  Treatment,  Dietetics,  Milk  and 
Rest  Cure,  Medication,  Osteopathy. 
Disorders  of  Nutrition  and  Elimina- 
tion. Cheerful,  homelike  surroundings. 
Excellent  climate.  Cuisine  the  best. 
Write  for  illustra:ed  booklet  and  rates. 


FOR  RHEUMATISM 

PARK  HOTEL 

MOUNT  CLEMENS,  MICH. 

Send  for  booklet.  P.  O.  Box  247 


PASADENA  CAL. 


rlum  for  chronic  diseases. 
Homelike  surroundings.  Individual  medi- 
cal supervision  (dietary,  treatment,  and 
exercise  closely  supervised);  complete 
electrical  and  hydrotherapy  departments. 
No  tuberculosis  or  insanity  taken. 


WHERE-TO-GO  TRAVEL  CI.VB  solicit, 
your  membership.  Let  us  plan  your  vari- 
ous outings  and  trips.  We  will  give  you 
absolutely  reliable  information.  Don't 
ruin  your  travels  lacking  right  advice.  Ask 
"Beane  from  Boston."  8  Beacon  St  .  for  it. 


Weymouth  Heights       HIGHLAND  PINES  INN    Southern  Pines, N.C. 

Home  of  winter  golf.  Tennis.  Turkey  and  Quail  shooting.  700  ft.  elevation.  Just  right  climate.  No  snow.  Pure  swing  water. 
Best  of  everything.   Cottages.   Bungalows.  Orchestra.  Write  CREAMER  &  TURNER,  Lessees  and  Managers,  for  booklet 


If  You  Want  Building  Information 

Write  to  the  Readers'  Service  Department.  Our  wide  experience 
with  building  problems  and  the  building  trades  has  given  us 
a  valuable  fund  of  information.  Advice  and  help  in  selecting 
materials  and  equipment,  etc.,  will  be  cheerfully  given  free  of  cost. 

Address  The  Readers'  Service,   Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

CAROLINA  HOTEL  and  Cottages  open  for  the  Season 
HOLLY  INN,  BERKSHIRE  and  HARVARD  open  early  in  January 


Golf 


The  3  eighteen-hole  courses 
_  course  which  will  be  open  for 
any  in  ihe  South. 
T  .  The  clay  tennis  courts  at  Pinehurst  are 
1  enniS  famous  both  among  professionals  and 
amateurs  for  their  excellence. 

Trap  Shooting  f^ioA^l 

ing.  30,000  acre  private  shooting  pre- 
serve. Guides,  trained  dogs  and  shoot- 
ing wagons  provided. 
Through  Pullman  service  from  New  York 
and  Washington  via  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Rv.  Only  one  night  from  N.  Y.,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Noconsumptivesreceivedat  Pinehurst 

Full  information  on  request 
Pinehurst  Office,       Pinehurst,  N.  C. 


are  augmented  this  year  by  the  new  nine-hole 
play.   The  fairways  and  greens  are  equal  to 

L;._  A  large  stable  of  saddle  and  driving 
ive'y  horses. 

fjnr«e  Rnrina  sP'e"did  trotting,  running  and 
i  imoc  i  xut-i/iK  steepie  chasing  events  held  each 
week  throughout  the  season  by  horses 
from  private  stables. 

Mninrina  Excellent  new  roads  for 
lviotonng  f]fty  miles  in  every  direc. 

tion.  New  State  road  completed  to 
Savannah. 
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the  case  in  the  four-cycle  type.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  when  the  exhaust  ports,  whicf 
here  replace  valves,  are  made  large  enough  to 
scavenge  the  engine  properly,  they  are  so  largj 
that  a  portion  of  the  incoming  gases  escape  w  ith 
the  exhaust.  To  meet  this  dilemma  is  undoubt- 
edly a  nice  problem  in  design,  but  it  is  r> career! 
as  difficult  as  many  of  those  which  have  been 
solved  since  the  motor  car  came  into  being. 

It  may  be  that  the  future  will  find  a  way  to 
adapt  the  Diesel  engine  in  either  two-  or  four- 
cycle types,  to  motor  car  service.  This  power 
plant  which  explodes  its  fuel  by  compression  and 
has  greatly  higher  thermal  efficiency  than  our 
present  engine  types,  certainly  has  infinite  possi- 
bilities from  the  motor  car  engineer's  pointofview. 

SHOEING  HUNTERS  FOR  WINTER 


HE  old-fashioned  winter  shoe  for 
hunters,  with  its  chisel-like  calks 
on  toe  and  heel,  has  for  many 
years  been  largely  supplanted  by 
various  types  of  screw  calks  that 
may  be  attached  to  the  shoe  at 
will.  These  are  either  pointed  studs  or  have  a 
small  blade  like  their  welded  originals.  The 
shoes  to  be  used  with  such  calks  are  generally 
supplied  by  the  manufacturers  and  have  threaded 
holes  into  which  the  calks  are  screwed — two  at 
the  toe  and  two  well  back  on  the  heel.  This  posi- 
tion for  the  calks  has,  however,  not  been  found 
entirely  satisfactory,  otfing  to  the  danger  of  the 
horse  cutting  himself  should  he  chance  to  over- 
reach or  interfere. 

A  hunting  man  of  large  experience  recently 
pointed  out  an  improved  method  of  winter  shoe- 
ing which  he  has  been  using  for  some  time.  He 
takes  the  ordinary  hunting  shoe,  broad  enough  to 


From  left  to  right:  front  shoe  showing  usual  position  of  calks; 
same,  showing  improved  position  of  calns;  and  hind  shoe  with 
outside  heel  calk  and  inside  heel  thickened  to  correspond 

have  the  holes  drilled  in  it  where  he  wants  them. 
As  the  accompanying  diagram  shows,  these  holes 
are  placed  about  an  inch  and  a  half  farther  back 
from  the  toe  and  the  same  distance  farther  for- 
ward from  the  heel  than  the  usual  position.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  jumping  the  horse  must  have 
the  firmest  possible  footing  for  his  hind  feet,  and 
for  this  reason  the  hind  shoes  have  the  old-fash- 
ioned calk  on  the  outside  heel,  while  the  inside 
heel  is  merely  thickened  in  order  to  counter- 
balance the  other  calk  and  make  the  shoe  rest 
level  on  the  ground,  and  at  the  same  time  elim- 
inate any  danger  from  interfering.  Instead 
of  the  regular  heel  calk,  a  screw-point  of  the 
chisel-headed  variety  might  be  used,  as  it  can 
be  removed  when  worn  out  and  a  new  calk  put  in. 

All  calks  should,  of  course,  be  taken  off  when- 
ever it  is  possible  for  the  horse  to  do  without 
them.  But,  as  Mr.  Newnham-Davis  once  pointed 
out  in  these  columns,  the  chief  objection  to  screw 
points  in  a  variable  climate  is  that  when  they  have 
been  removed  for  several  days  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  replace  them,  the  constant  jarring 
on  the  roads  having  closed  up  the  thread  of  the 
tapping.  He  advocated  a  calk  whose  shaft  in- 
stead of  being  threaded  is  simply  a  square-sided 
cone.  The  shoe  is  heated  and  punched  with 
square  holes  large  enough  to  allow  the  shafts  of 
the  calks  to  be  inserted  half  way.  When  the 
calks  are  needed  their  shafts  are  wrapped  with  a 
small  piece  of  string  or  tow  and  driven  into  the 
hole  with  a  hammer.  They  can  afterward  be 
pulled  out  with  pliers. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  leather  soles  with  any 
of  the  above  styles  of  winter  shoeing  in  order  to 
prevent  snow  balling  on  the  horse's  feet.  Or 
a  composition  rubber  sole  may  be  preferred,  as  it 
does  not  get  soggy  nor  rot  when  wet. 

An  interesting  solution  of  the  balling  problem 
is  offered  by  a  man  who  has  hunted  on  Long 
Island  for  many  years.  He  buys  a  sheet  of  gutta- 
percha and  after  softening  it  in  warm  water,  rolls 
it  into  a  ball.  From  this  strips  are  pulled  off  and 
the  horses  feet  lined  with  them.  If  applied  warm 
and  well  tapped  on,  the  gutta  percha  will  stick 
without  difficulty  during  the  day,  though  of 
course  the  process  has  to  be  repeated  every  time 
the  horse  is  taken  out.  J-  B. 
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Put"Zerowater"In  Your  Home 

"Zcrowatcr"  is  absolutely   suit  vvatCl 
Water  ol  i.iin-liki-  softness,  hut  with  the 
life  ami  sp.irkle  of  spiin^  w.itn  w.itei 
With  .ill  its  harshness  removed.    And  the 
only  souree  of  "/erow .iti  r"  is 


The  Water  Softening  Filter 
To  Zero  Hardness 


It  is  .1  simple  apparatus 
that  am  phimhci  i/.m  .itt.uh 
to  youi  watei  piping  and  that 
wi'l  require  no  more  attention 
than  .1  heater.  Yet  it  will 
give  \<>u  .i  luxury  von  have 
nevei  known  het'ore  willhi  inp 
\.mi  greater  comfort  and 
health. 

Ask  us  for  the  brochure.  "Velvet 
Water,  Velvet  Skin" 

ThePermutitCompany 

30  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


A  typical  Permutit  outfit 
for  home  u>« 


CAKM  \  \IV  \/IM 


%4 

Time  to  Wake  Up  Your  Garden 

The  home  gardeners  of"  to-dav  who  want  early  spring 
vegetables  and  flowers  poking  their  heads  through  the  late 
snows  are  up  and  doing.  This  month  and  next  are  plan- 
ning and  ordering  time. 

The  Garden  Magazine 

tells  you  just  what  to  do  now  in  preparing  for  a  successful 
season  and  guides  you  month  by  month  to  the  fulfillment  of 
your  hopes. 

It  is  a  companion  of  dependable  information  and  one  w  ho  w  ill 
shout  wise  words  of  counsel  in  the  ear  of  an  errinj>  gardener 
and  save  him  money  and  disappointment.  Someone  in  your 
family  needs  it! 

<?iir»c.«ri7»o  nf  Onrp  Ul  publishers  are  facing  an  im- 

>juoscrioe  at  \jnce  nu  i|,.,u.  in,ri„M.  m  t|H  rates  of 

their  publications,  due  unfortunately  to  the  terrific  and  rapid       , ^  j 
advances  in  the  cost  of  paper,  inks.  etc..  and  there  is  no  pros-       /  ,2_IO 
pect  of  conditions  assuming  a  normal  aspect  for  an  indefinite       /  THE 
period.    So,  rather  than  cheapen  The  (iarden  Magazine  / GARDEN 
our  readers  desired  a  slight  advance  in  the  rates.  /MAGAZINE 

/    Garden  City 

Prices  Will  Advance 

After  January  roth  the  suhscription  price  will  be 
jfo.oo,  but  now  it's  only  $1.50.      Use  the 
coupon. 

^rIhM«i4iiMl*iiii'i  '1  *"i        k  i^^Lm 


New  York 

Gentlemen: 
Please  send  twelve 
numbers  of  The  Garden 
M  agaziru*  beginning  with 
the  current  issue. 
Attached  is  $1.50. 


New,  Original,  Unique 

Brother  Cushman's 

Post  Mark 
Collection  Book  for 
the  United  States 

FOR  THE  BOY  OR  GIRL 
A  GIFT  WORTH  WHILE 

This  book  is  intended  to  encourage  the  desire  for  a  wider  knowl- 
edge about  the  Important  and  Historical  Cities  and  I  owns  in  the 
United  States  in  a  very  unusual  way.  Kvery  letter  that  goes  through 
the  mail  bears  some  Post  Mark  and  these  may  easily  be  collected  in 
many  ways.  As  collected  they  direct  attention  to  many  of  the 
Historical,  Patriotic,  and  Important  Places  in  the  United  States. 
Teachers  and  parents  will  quickly  grasp  the  educational  possibilities 
of  this  book,  and  every  one,  young  and  old,  who  is  fond  of  collect- 
ing will  appreciate  it. 

Many  spaces  for  Post  Marks,  under  the  various  State  head- 
ings, contain  suggestions  for  the  collector.  For  example — under 
Massachusetts  will  be  found  spaces  marked  as  follows:  "Capital 
of  State,"  "  Seat  of  Harvard  University,"  "Old  Whaling  Port," 
"  Centre  of  Witchcraft  Agitation,"  etc.  The  Post  Marks  needed 
for  these  would  be  Boston,  Cambridge,  New  Bedford,  Salem,  etc. 

There  are  spaces  in  the  book  for  over  2,500  Post  Marks,  the 
pages  being  arranged  by  States,  each  page  accommodating  28  Post 
Marks.  A  number  of  original  Post  Marks  are  given  with  each 
book  to  start  the  collection.  Size  of  book  Hj  x  10J  inches,  bound 
in  heavy  boards. 

We  will  send  a  copy  of  this  book  in  combi- 
nation with  a  Subscription  to  The  Outlook, 
for  Three  Dollars  and  Twenty-five  Cents 

The  Outlook  for  1917 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  The  Outlook  will  be  published 
in  a  new  and  more  attractive  dress,  and  on  February  first  the  yearly 
subscription  price  will  be  increased  to  Four  Dollars  instead  of  Three 
Dollars,  as  at  present.  The  necessity  for  that  change  in  price  is  due 
to  the  recent  great  advance  in  the  price  of  paper.  The  new  page 
will  be  larger  and  more  beautiful  typographically  than  the  present 
Outlook,  with  new  type  throughout,  which  will  be  larger  and  clearer 
than  that  now  in  use.  The  new  form  of  The  Outlook  will  allow  for 
better  illustration,  and,  as  heretofore,  The  Outlook  will  be  edited 
in  the  belief  that  its  readers  desire  a  clear,  concise,  thoughtful,  and 
interesting  interpretation  of  current  life. 

Perhaps  the  general  purpose  of  The  Outlook  cannot  be  better 
defined  than  in  these  recent  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt: 

"  For  six  years  I  was  steadily  at  the  editorial  council  board.  In  all  that  time 
I  never  once  heard  it  even  suggested  that  the  conduct  of  The  Outlook  should  be 
shaped  in  any  way  save  as  sincere  conviction  and  conscientious  regard  for  the  public 
good  demanded  it  should  be  shaped.  Always  the  discussion  was  along  practical 
lines.  The  editors,  as  practical  men,  discussed  what  the  course  of  the  magazine 
should  be,  but  they  discussed  it  always  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  men  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  lofty  ideals." 

L«  L,'  L,'  n  We  will  send  The  Outlook 
V-f  LJ IV  Ur  r  HitX.  EVERY  WEEK  FROM 
NOW  UNTIL  JANUARY  1st,  1918,  and  a  copy  of  the  Post 
Mark  Collection  Book,  carriage  prepaid,  to  any  4£  O  O  C 
address  in  the  United  States  upon  receipt  of  *J/0»fciiJ 


Now  is  the  time  to  send  your  order  in,  as  this  offer  is  good  only  until  February  1st,  1917; 
after  that  the  price  of  The  Outlook  and  the  Post  Mark  Book  together  will  be  $4.25 


THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 

To  Save  Time  and  Insure  Accuracy  we  suggest  that  you  Fill  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon  NOW 


The  Outlook,  385  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Send  me  a  copy  of  the  Post  Mark  Collection  Book  for  the  United  States  and 
The  Outlook  every  week  from  now  until  January  ist,  1918.  I  enclose  $3.25 
in  full  payment. 


Name 
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A  Selected  List  of  Fiction  and  Non-Fiction 


A  Permanent  Contribution 

to  Stevenson  Lore 

A  new  edition  has  recently  been  issued  of  a 
book  which  Stevenson's  intimate  friend,  Edmund 
Gosse,  calls,  "a  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of 
Stevenson  second  to  none  since  the  publication  of 
the  Familiar  Letters."  ON  THE  TRAIL  OF 
STEVENSON  is  more  than  a  chronicle  of  travels. 
Its  pages  present  a  sympathetic  picture  of  the  real 
R.  L.  S.  as  has  no  other  recent  book. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  text  is  supple- 
mented by  the  charm  of  Walter  Hale's  numerous 
drawings,  of  many  places  visited  by  Stevenson. 
Boxed.    Net  £3.50. 

Washington's  Home 

and  the  Nation's  Shrine 

In  MOUNT  VERNON  Paul  Wilstach  has 
brought  to  light  many  interesting  and  hitherto  un< 
published  facts  about  the  mansion,  its  occupants 
and  its  grounds.  The  author  has  been  closely 
associated  with  Mr.  Dodge,  Custodian  of  the  man- 
sion, and  with  Mr.  Lawrence  Washington,  and  has 
long  made  a  hobby  of  this,  the  Nation's  most  be- 
loved home.    Forty-eight  illustrations.      Net  $2.00. 

Two  Important  Authorized  Biographies 

A  most  interesting  contribution  to 
contemporary  literary  history  is  an 

0.  HENRY  BIOGRAPHY  by  C. 
Alphonso  Smith  of  the  Department 
of  English,  University  of  Virginia. 
No  story  from  the  pen  of  0.  Henry 
has  more  romance  and  interest.  Pro- 
fessor Smith  was  a  life-long  friend  of 
O.  Henry.    Illustrated.    Net  $2.50. 

Of  equal  interest  is  the  life  story  of 
BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  by 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  who  was  Secretary 
to  Dr.  Washington  for  eighteen  years, 
and  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe.  A  dra- 
matic, accurate  picture  of  the  life  of 
this  great  Negro.  The  serious  matter 
is  enlivened  by  many  of  the  inimi- 
table stories  for  which  Washington 
was  noted.     Illustrated.    Net  $2.00. 

A  Christmas  Gift  That  Will  Delight 

the  Young  Folks  the  Year  Round 

The  principles  that  have  proved  such  a  pro- 
nounced success  in  The  Gary  School  System,  The 
Montessori  Method,  The  Boy  Scout  and  Camp  Fire 
Girls'  Movements,  etc.,  have  been  applied  to  THE 
WORK  AND  PLAY  BOOKS.  These  eleven  splen- 
did volumes  amuse  and  inspire,  entertain  and 
teach.  They  are  thoroughly  practical,  the  authors 
being  men  and  women  of  broad  experience  in  voca- 
tional training.  Some  of  the  subjects  covered  are 
Carpentry,  Electricity,  Gardening,  Housekeeping, 
Mechanics,  Needlecraft,  Outdoor  Sports,  etc. 
Each  book  contains  a  colored  frontispiece  and 
many  illustrations  directly  relating  to  the  text. 
Sold  separately  or  in  sets.  Each,  Net  $1.00. 
11  Volumes,  net  $11.00.  Send  for  circular  or  see 
them  at  your  bookstore. 

Stories  of  Our  Wild  Animals 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton's  animal  stories  -need 
no  introduction  since  "The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly" 
and  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known."  In  WILD 
ANIMAL  WAYS  we  meet  a  host  of  new  four-footed 


Old  Stories  That  Are  Always  New 

Nora  Archibald  Smith  is  already  well  known  to  children  and 
parents  through  the  Crimson  Classics  Series.  In  OLD,  OLD 
TALES  FROM  THE  OLD,  OLD  BOOK,  she  has  re-told  many 
favorite  familiar  Bible  stories  for  children.  Twenty  illustrations. 
Net  $1.50. 

Two  Engaging  Books  for  Girls 

Since  "Little  Women"  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  a 
girl's  story  a  more  winsome  trio'than  the  Garden  Sisters 
of  HOLLYHOCK  HOUSE  by  Marion  Ames  Taggart. 
The  wholesome  fun  and  sentiment  of  "Hollyhock 
House"  will  appeal  to  every  girl.  It  is  a  delightful  suc- 
cessor to  Miss  Taggart's  "Little  Grey  House."  Four 
illustrations  by  Frances  Rogers.    Net  $1.25. 

MARY  ALLEN  by  Eleanor  Marvin  is  the  story  of  a 
whole-hearted,  genuine  girl,  true  to  her  friends  and  with 
a  contagious  enthusiasm  for  her  art.  Illustrated. 
Net  $1.25. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  ^Holiday  Books 

The  popularity  of  holiday  books  illustrated  with 
ARTHUR  RACKHAM'S  beautiful  colored  drawings 
is  constantly  increasing.  Some  appropriate  gift  vol- 
umes profusely  illustrated  by  this  artist  are  TLsop's 
Fables,  bound  in  leather,  boxed  $2.00,  Carroll's  Alice 
in    Wonderland,  $2.00.    Rheingold  and  Valkyrie, 

  #5.00,  Siegfried  and  Gotterdamme- 

rung,  $5.00,  Undine,  $3.00.  Also  new 
popular  editions  of  Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales,  $2.50,  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  $2.00,  Irving's  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  $2.50.     (Prices  quoted,  net) 

A  his  tory  of  the  War  in  Pictures 

"  So  far  M.Raemaekers  is  the  only 
great  genius  brought  out  by  the  war. 
It  is  impossible  that  time  should 
diminish  the  fame.  Born  of  a  Ger- 
man mother,  he  was  not,  as  it  were, 
looking  out  for  a  chance  of  attacking 
Germany.  He  is  above  race-hatred. 
Beauty  will  preserve  these  cartoons 
into  distant  ages." — The  Times  (Lon- 
o.  Henry  don).  RAEM AEKERS' CARTO(  >NS 

is  a  book  of  150  of  these  astonishing 
drawings  in  two  colors,  with  an  appreciation  by 
Premier  Asquith  and  accompanying  notes  by  well- 
known  English  writers.    Boxed.    Net  $5.00. 

An  Art  Book  of  Rare  Beauty 

A  great  deal  of  new  and  valuable  information 
on  the  subject  of  carving  in  ivory  will  be  found  in 
IVORY  AND  THE  ELEPHANT  by  George  Fred- 
erick Kunz,  gem  expert  for  Tiffany  &  Co.  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  Studies  of  the  art  of  carv- 
ing ivories  from  the  earliest  prehistoric  times  to 
the  beautiful  work  done  to-day,  and  descriptions  of  elephant- 
hunting  and  the  search  for  the  ivory  of  mammoths  and 
mastodons.    Profusely  illustrated.    Index.    Net  $7.50. 

An  Intimate  Picture  of  O.  Henry 

Lovers  of  O.  Henry  (Sydney  Porter)  will  find  WIND 
OF  DESTINY  by  Sara  Lindsay  Coleman  (Mrs.  Sydney 
Porter)  unusually  interesting.    While  the  story  itself  is  a 
charming  romance,  the  many  letters  in 
the  book  are  real,  having  been  written  to 
the  author  by  O.  Henry,  and  reveal 
Sydney  Porter  as  known  to  those  near- 
est to  him.    Edition  De  Luxe  (125  copies 
only).    Net  $10.00. 


friends.    Net  $1.50. 

A  Gift  for  the  whole  family  to  enjoy:  The  complete  worlds  of  0.  HENRY,  in  limp  leather, 
(12  volumes  $1.65  Net,  each.)    See  also  notice  of  the  official  0.  Henry  Biography  above. 


The  Complete  Tales  of  JOSEPH  CONRAD  are  now  ready  in  the  Deep  Sea  Blue  Limp 
Leather  Edition  (18  volumes).    A  Christmas  Gift  to  prize.    Single  volumes.  Net  $1 .65. 

Publications  of  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY  For  Sale  at  all  Bookstores 
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Especially  Suited  to  Christmas  Giving 


PcnroJ's  Here  Again! 

He  hain't  changed  1  hair!    Ill's  the  same  human,  lovable, 

laughable,  yourtfatei    looperceni  boj  PENRODANDSAM 

is   the   name  of  Booth    I  arkington's  new   hunk,  .mil  there's  .1 

xp(  v      tilt  edition  ready  in  limp  leather.    Illustrated.  Net 
J5i         Cloth.  Nrt  *i  i ; 

A  New  Novel  by  Selma  Lagerlof,  Author  of  "Jerusalem" 
Is  an  event  the  whole  literary  world  is  interested  in.     I  I  IK 

EMPEROR  Ol  PORTUGALLlA  b)  the  author  of  "Jenua- 

leni."  is   .1   talc  of  Swedish   Vermland    a   tender,  poignant 

st>>i\  of  .1  r.itlu  i's  love>  considered  by  (many  critics  Miss 

I  agcrlof's  finest  work      Net  jti.;o 

Remember  "Rugglea  of  Red  Gap"? 

Quite  the  most  amusing  spot  on  the  map  is 
Red  ( Sap,  \\  aah<  Its  hilarious  activities  .ire  further 
related  in  ll.irrv  I. eon  Wilson's  new  hook  SOME- 
WHERE IN  RED  GAP.   You  will  find  it  "not 

OBfJf    \  1 1  \    humorous,   hut,  like  all   ".....I  humor, 

mnething  besides,  .is  the  Dm/ claims.  Illustrated. 
Net  *i  i; 

The  Christmas  Juvenile  for  1916 

(  iene  Stratton-I'orter's  first  hook  for  children  was 
.it  first  intended  for  only  "one  little  girl  w  ith  a  face 
of  morning."  her  granddaughter.     lo  this  may  he 

due  the  uuMual  charm  of  MORNING  FACE,  a 

hook  of  prose  and  verse,  word  pictures 
of  hirds  .mil  flowers  .ind  out-of-doors  life. 
The  volume  is  elaborately  illustrated 
with  the  \crv  best  of  the  author's  own 
Datura  photographs.     Net  tz.oo. 

"The  Best  Bear  Story  We  Have 
Ever  Read"    the  outlook 

THE  GRIZZLY  KING  by  James 
Dhver  Curwood  earns  this  praise.  It 
is  a  romance  of  the  Wilds  in  which 
excitement  runs  high,  anil  a  companion 
story  to  "  Ka/. m."  [Quit rated.  Net^i.25. 

The  Return  of  "The 

Lightning  Conductor" 

This  time  the  Williamsons'  famous  motor  hero 
discovers  the  beauties  of  America  besides  engineer- 
ing a  most  unconventional  love  affair.  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  DISCOVERS 
AMERICA  makes  an  especially  attractive  gift  for 
your  motorist  friend.  Filled  with  illustrations. 
Net  £1.50. 

A  Love  Story  for  All  Who 

Are  Young  in  Heart 

THE  WISHING  MOON,  it  is  called,  and  the 
romance  it  tells  of  two  young  people  will  delight 
any  one  who  loves  youth,  its  whole-hearted  willing- 
ness to  place  the  universe  in  a  dice-cup  and  w  in  or  lose 
for  the  heart's  desire.  By  an  author  of  rare  under- 
standing— Louise  Dutton.    Illustrated.    Net  $1.35. 

Two  Women  of  Courage 

In  the  list  of  the  half-dozen  outstanding  novels  of 
the  year  are  LIFE  AND  GABRIELLA 
by  Ellen  Glasgow  and  THE  HEART 
OF  R AC HA EL  by  Kathleen  Norris. 
Both  treat  of  the  testing  of  a  woman's 
heart  in  the  crucible  of  marriage.  Two 
very  different  types  are  Gabriella  and 
Rachael,  but   their    life    fortunes  are 


Morning  Face 


Stewart  Edward  White  Tells 

a  Tale  of  Mystery  in  Africa 

In  THE  LEOPARD  WOMAN  Mr.  White 

leaves  the  California  of  "The  Gray  Dawn"  and 
draws  on  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  African 
Wilds.  It  is  a  colorful  romance — one  that  em- 
ploys all  the  resources  of  Mr.  White's  story- telling 
art.     Illustrated.  Net  #1.35. 

"McFees  Don't  Bob  Up  Every  Day" 

I  hat  was  James  Huneker's  remark  on  reading 
CASUALS OFTHE  SEA.  It  is  really  a  remarkable 
novel  that  William  McFce  has  written — a  story  of 
those  human  "Casuals"  who  drift  about  on  the 
ocean  of  life.  The  literary  find  of  1016.  Net^l.50. 

Comedies  of  Small-town  Life 

Two  books  unusually  rich  in  humor  and  char- 
acterization are  sure  to  be  popular  this  Christmas. 
In  A  CIRCUIT  RIDER'S  WIDOW  Corra  Harris 
plays  upon  the  humor  of  small-town  life  with  the 
same  telling  effect  as  in  her  earlier  success  "The 
Circuit  Rider's  Wife."    Illustrated.    Net  jsi.50. 

HER  HUSBAND'S  PURSE  is  Helen  R.  Martin 
at  her  best  with  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  setting. 
Illustrated.  Net  #1.35. 

Short  Stories  off  the  Beaten  Track 

Short  stories  seem  especially  meant 
for  Christmas  and  fireside  reading  aloud. 
Here  are  four  notable  books:  THE 
FURTHER  SIDE  OF  SILENCE  (tales 
of  Malaya,  by  Sir  Hugh  Clifford)  and 
STAMBOUL  NIGHTS  (scene,  Con- 
stantinople, by  H.  G.  Dwight),  both  of 
which  are  tinged  with  the  color  and 
atmosphere  of  little-known  places 
(each,  net  $1.35);  SHORT  STORIES 
FROM  LIFE  containing  the  81  prize 
stories,  vivid  and  unconventional,  in 
Life's  recent  contest;  and  BEEF,  IRON 
AND  WINE  by  Jack  Lait  who  has 
been  called  "the  human  X-Ray,"  so 
searching  and  revealing  are  his  stories 
of  the  human  heart  in  the  common  walks  of  life. 
Each,  Net  #1.25. 

A  Story  to  Stir  the  Blood 

THE  HOUSE  OF  FEAR  by  Wadsworth  Camp. 
If  you  would  experience  the  "creepiness"  of  the 
lonesome  half-darkness  of  an  old  haunted  theatre — 
read  this  mystery  and  detective  story.  Illustrated. 
Net  $1.35. 

By  "the  Novelist  of  the  Home," 

Grace  S.  Richmond 
UNDER  THE  COUNTRY  SKY  is  clean  and 
wholesome  in  sentiment,  the  kind  of  story  that 
admirers  of  Mrs.  Richmond  have  come  to  expect 
from  her  pen.    Illustrated.  Net  £1.25. 

Romances  of  New  England  by 

Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

THE  BIRD  HOUSE  MAN  is  a  story  of  a  quaint 
New  England  village  with  its  love  affairs.  Illus- 
trated. Net  $1.35.  THE  IDYL  OF  TWIN 
FIRES  tells  of  an  old  New  England  farmhouse  and 
the  romance  it  knew.  Illustrated.  Net  $1.35. 
Leather,  Net  £1.65.  Both  books  are  true  nature- 
lovers'  love  stories  with  the  charm  that  will  appeal 
to  readers  of  David  Grayson. 


equally  absorbing.    Each,  Net  $135. 

DA  VI D  GRA  YSON?  Ask  your  bookseller  for  the  four  dainty  volumes  of  "  The  Library  of  the  Open 
Road",  in  gray  and  gold.  <  David  Grayson's  latest  novel,  "Hempfield",  included.  |  Net  SI  .65  per  volume. 


i 

If* 

i 

i 


Always  acceptable:  THE  POCKET  KIPLING,  in  Holiday  red  limp  leather.  The  most  popular 
gift  edition  of  Rudyard  Kipling.    Is  your  set  complete?    23  volumes.    Each,  Net  $1.65. 
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La  Gourmandize  at  Christmas 

ANN  REMSEN 


VOU  will  enjoy  a  cup  of  Mail- 
A  lard's  Breakfast  Cocoa  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  with  any  meal 
— because  it  is  so  refreshing  as 
well  as  delicious  and  nourishing. 
At  all  good  stores 


w 


HAT  saved  France  from  bankruptcy  in 
181 5?  asks  Brillat  Savarin  in  his 
"Physiologie  du  Gout."  "La  gour- 
mandize," he  answers.  When  the  Allies  en- 
tered Paris,  the  sums  they  spent  paid  the 
indemnity.  Very  made  a  fortune,  and  Madam 
Sullot,  of  the  Palais  Royal,  sold  12,000  petit 
pates  daily.  Gluttony  is  one  of  the  great 
links  which  keep  society  together.  It  is  not 
every  man  who  is  born  with  the  exquisite 
sense  of  taste  of  the  gourmet.  Christmas  is 
the  season  when  even  the  "Eat  and  Grow 
Thinners"  forget  and  put  on  a  pound  or  two 
with  no  regret. 

A  CHRISTMAS  MENU 

It  is  quality  which  tempts  the  gourm&t,  not 
quantity.  A  menu  short  but  appealing  is  far 
wiser  for  the  Christmas  repast  than  the  long, 
heavy  dinner  of  our  grandfathers.  They  do 
these  things  better  in  France.  An  excellent 
Christmas  dinner,  served  in  Paris  in  antebel- 
lum days,  was  strictly  an  American  dinner. 

MENU 

Cape  Cod  Oysters 
Giblet  Soup 
Halibut  Steak  and  Mayonnaise  Sauce 
Tomatoes  stuffed  with  Cucumbers 
Quail  on  Toast 


Semil 

'  Porto  Rico 

Coffee 

Buy  direct  from  Plantation 

If  you  have  never  tried 
pure  Porto  Rico  Coffee, 
there  is  a  treat  in  store 
for  you.  It  has  a  delightfully  rich  flavor 
and  an  exquisite  aroma;  contains  less 
caffeine  than  other  coffees,  and  is  not 
injurious  to  the  health. 

We  will  send  you  a  5  lb.  Bag  for  $2 
grown  on  our  own  plantation.  Hacienda  Semil,  Porto 
Rico.  It  is  the  highest  grade  of  selected  coffee — un- 
blended. Always  the  same.  We  roast  it  fresh  in  New 
York  every  day.  Retains  flavor  long  after  roasting. 
You  will  surely  like  Semil  Coffee  and  continue  to  buy 
it.  We  pay  all  transportation  charges.  Send  check 
or  M.  O.  for  $2  or  40c  for  lib.  sample  bag. 

Hacienda  Semil 

A.  B.  MARVIN,  Owner,  40  Cedar  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Telephone  518 


Uohn  Ci 


ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

Made  from  Cream  of  Tartar 
Absolutely  Pure 
No  Alum  No  Phosphate 


PDMPEIAN  OLIVE  OIL 


COLLECTED  VERSE 
OF  RUDYARD  KIPUNG 


Limp  Leather  Edition  of 

COLLECTED  VERSE 

OF 

RUDYARD  KIPLING 

IT  is  safe  to  say  that  the  best  verse  Mr.  Kipling  has  written 
is  in  this  volume,  because  he  has  selected  for  this  edition 
the  poetical  works  by  which  he  wishes  to  be  represented. 

Included  are  the  favorites  from  "  Service  Songs,"  the 
"  Barrack  Room  Ballads,"  etc. 

The  present  edition  is  designed  for  a  gift  book.  It  is 
bound  artistically  in  limp  brown  leather,  and  boxed. 


After  Shopping 

^^or  any  fatigue  r 

fqdawqys 
Tea 

MOST  DELICIOUS  AND  REFRESHING 


Garden  City 


Net,  $2.50 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


New  York 


Every  Woman  Should  Have 

The  New  Housekeeping 
By  CHRISTINE  FREDERICK 

Every  Woman  should  read  this  book  and  put  into  practice  its  ideas  of  broader 
and  less  drudgifying  home-making.  Every  man  should  read  this  book  and  buy 
it  for  some  woman.  It  contains  what  Editor  Bok  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  says  is  the  "best  solution  of  the  servant  problem  ever  offered." 
Mrs.  Frederick  is  a  housewife  and  mother,  founder  Applecroft  Experiment 
Station,  and  author  of  "Household  Engineering"  etc.    Illustrated.    Net  $1.25. 

Garden  City        Doubleday,  Page  &  Company        New  York 


FURTHER  information  about 
the  products  mentioned  in  this 
article  will  be  sent  upon  request, 
address  Miss  Ann  Remsen,  care  of 
Country  Life  in  America,  n  W. 
32nd  St.,N.  Y. 
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Breakfast  in  Five  Minutes 

G c  1 1  i  11  %  a  warm, 
nourishing  break- 
fast on  a  cold  morn- 
ing foracoinmnter- 
husband  that  must 
catch  a  train  and  a 
hungry  boy  that 
must  hustle  to 
school  is  easy  for  the 
woman  who  knows 

Shredded  Wheat 

the  ready-cooked,  rcady-to-c;it,  whole  wheat  food  that  supplies  all  the 
nutriment  needed  for  a  half  day's  work  or  play.  Heat  two  or  more 
Biscuits  in  the  oven  to  restore  crispness,  then  pour  hot  milk  over 
them,  adding  a  little  cream  and  a  dash  of  salt.  The  perfect 
food  to  work  on,  to  study  on,  to  play  on. 
Better  than  porridges  because  it  encour- 
agea  mastication,  which  develops  sound 

teeth  and  healthy  gums.  Always  the 
same  price,  always  the  same  high  quality. 

Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Salted  AlmomU 

Plum  Puddini  with  Rum  Saucv 
Mint  >  »nu  Pumpkin  I'u 
(II. i>i  I'lomhicrc 
Cafe 

\  ncvoihI  nil  nil  I'm  i'ln  isrm.is  is  from  the 
Kavoy : 

Radishes      Olive*  Ccllcry 

C  olli  stuffed  I  uuv  t.n  I  in 
Pot-aU-fcil  \Mtll  I'.lllllcs.lll  V'Iium 

Hanked  Weakliih       Maltre  de  Hotel  Sauce 
S.uUU  ol  Mutton  with  Currant  Jell) 
Mashed  I'ot.itix-N    ( 'auliflow  <  i 
Ko.ist  rurkey,  stuffed,  New  Kngland  St\lr 
Lettuce  and  Fruit  Salad 
Plum  Pudding,  English  Style 
Pumpkin  I  ic 
Fruit 

A  simple  menu  and  vet  one  which  appeals  to 
lie  most  difficult  gourmet  in: 

C\is  air  d'  Wrach.in 
I  ei  i  apin  a  la  Man  land 
English  Mutton  c  hops,  hroiled 
Georgia  Potatoes  Slashed  Turnips 

Alligator  Pear  Salad 
French  Dressing 
Mince  Pie 
Eruit 

Caff 

WILD  l.OOSF  IO  HI  PI.  VI  I    11  RKFY 

A  wild  goose  111  place  ol  the  tuikt  \  appeals  to 
nam  .  A  Famous  recipe  for  baked  wild  goose  is 
is  follow  s : 

Pluck,  draw,  and  singe  the  goose,  then  soak 
n  salt  and  water  for  twelve  hours  before  cooking, 
[f  you  have  anv  doubts  .is  to  the  hud's  aye,  i  iir 
ip  .in  onion,  put  it  in  the  inside,  sew  up,  plunge 
into  boiling  water,  then  set  back  on  the  stove 
where  it  will  simmer  for  an  hour.  I  hen  take  out, 
remOVt  the  onion,  which  will  have  absorbed 
much  of  the  wild  taste,  and  stuff  with  mashed 
■potatoes,  chopped  celerv.  onion,  and  seasoning 
to  taste.  Sew  up  the  bird,  truss,  and  put  in  a 
baking  dish. 

If  the goose  is  not  fat  enough  to  baste  in  its  own 
drippings,  lay  strips  of  fat  salt  pork  over  the 
breast  and  tie  in  place.  Put  a  little  water  in  the 
rt>an,  well  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
bast*  the  hird  frequently  until  done.  Serve  with 
giblet  grav)  and  applesauce. 

MUSHROOMS 

A  tempting  course  is  mushrooms  cooked  under 
hells.  C  hoose  mushrooms  of  good  size,  scrape 
out  the  inside  of  the  caps,  chop  the  stems  that 
are  too  long  to  be  left  standing,  and  also  the 
(mushrooms  too  small  to  till.  Mash  with  a  potato 
masher  and  pack  into  the  mushroom  caps,  which 
.should  be  arranged  in  a  buttered  earthen  dish, 
Kvith  stems  uppermost.  Stand  on  the  stove,  or 
(in  the  oven,  cover  with  paper  and  glass  bells,  or 
an  inverted  pan  will  serve  the  same  purpose, 
'preserving  the  steam.  Cook  about  half  an  hour 
until  brown  and  tender.  T  hey  will  cook  in  their 
own  juices  without  the  addition  of  any  other 
liquid.  Serve  on  rounds  of  toast,  seasoning  w  ith 
melted  butter,  salt,  and  paprika. 

ASTOR  HOUSE  PLUM  PUDDING 

To  serve  for  six,  soak  one-quarter  of  a  loaf  of 
«  bite  bread  in  cold  w  ater,  then  press,  add  to  the 
soaked  bread  one  half  pound  of  shredded  citron 
and  orange  peel,  one  half  pound  seeded  raisins, 
k>ne  quarter  pound  cleaned  currants,  one  quarter 
pound  each  chopped  suet  and  flour,  one  half 
|pound  sugar,  one  half  pint  molasses,  four  eggs, 
pne  gill  each  brandy  and  sherry,  a  tablespoonful 
of  cinnamon,  one  half  tablespoonful  each  nutmeg 
and  cloves,  and  a  tablespoonful  baking  powder, 
sifted  with  flour.  Mix  all  together,  then  steam 
or  cook  in  a  cheesecloth  bag  in  boiling  water. 
Serve  with  almonds  and  burnt  brandy. 

SAUCE  FOR  PLUM  PUDDING 

Beat  to  a  cream  the  desired  quantity  of  butter 
with  twice  the  amount  of  fine  granulated  or 
powdered  sugar.  Add  a  little  brandy  and  mace 
or  nutmeg  to  season;  pack  in  a  dish  and  stamp 
with  the  bottom  of  a  figured  glass  or  butter 
mould.    Set  on  ice  until  ready  to  serve. 


Have  You  Gardening  Questions?  Elpertl 
H  ill  answer  them  free.  If  a  plant  fails,  tell  us  about 
il  and  ask  help  from  Readers'  Service. 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  information 
about  Poultry  Keeping 


Atwood  Grapefruit 

Recommended  by  Physicians  for  Rheumatism.  /f^T^*S=>\ 

As  to  Flavor,  in  a  Class  by  Itself.  WKgH 

Price  about  the  same  as  the  common  variety.  ^^L^j^^ 


FATHERS  AND  MOTHERS: 

Each  will  feed  your  child  the  same 
amount  of  strength,  heat  and  energy. 
BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY 

CAN AJOH ARIE,  NEW  YORK 

THE  BEECH-XUT  PRODUCTS  —  ASK    TOUR  DEALER 

Famous  Beech-Nut  Bacon  Oscar's  Sauce  Beech-Nut  Mustard 
Beech-Nut  Grape  Jelly  Beech-Nut  Crab-apple  Jelly 

Beech-Nut  Red  Currant  Jelly 
Beech-Nut  Strawberry  Jam  Beech-Nut  Red  Raspberry  Jam 

Beech-Nut  Blackberry  Jam       Beech-Nut  Damson  Plum  Jam 
Beech-Nut  Peach  Jam 
Beech-Nut  Orange  Marmalade     Beech-Nut  Grape  Fruit  Marmalaile 

Heech-Nut  Cherrv  Preserve 
Beech-Nut  Chewing  Gum     Beech-Nut  Mints      Beech-Nut  Cloves 
Beech-Nut  Wintergreens 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


SPORTS  clothes  for  women  are  most  bewitch- 
ing this  season,  tempting  even  the  most 
exigeant  and  luxurious  of  women  to  brave 
the  cold  and  join  in  the  winter  sports,  if  only  to 
wear  the  alluring  clothes.  The  sport  suits  are 
shown  in  a  great  variety  of  designs  and  materials. 

A  three-piece  suit  in  forestry  cloth  has  a  coat, 
curved  skirt,  and  breeches.  The  coat  is  knee 
length  and  is  gathered  into  the  belt  in  front  but  has 
the  full  box  plaited  back,  and  three  large  trench 
pockets.  A  hat  of  the  same  material  completes 
the  outfit.  This  suit  is  capital  for  winter  horse- 
-kack  riding  if  you  chance  to  be  spending  the 
holiday  at  the  Virginia  Hot  Springs  or  in  the 
Carolinas.    It  is  serviceable  and  effective. 

SKI-ING  AND  BOB-SLEDDING 

For  skeeing  and  bob-sledding,  which  are  ne  w 
among  the  winter  sports  as  well  as  skating,  many 
of  the  country  clubs  have  famous  rides  for  the 
sleds.  Gay  colors  seem  to  appear  in  all  the  skee- 
ing costumes.  Plaited  skirts  come  in  brilliant 
plaids  and  checks,  and  stripes  too  appear  in  a 
bewildering  variety.  Some  of  the  combinations 
in  the  plaid  skirts  are  green,  black,  and  old  rose, 
or  green,  black,  and  blue.  A  black,  white,  and 
gold  was  effective;  with  this  skirt  was  worn  a 
gold  sweater,  with  a  gold  colored  scarf  and  knitted 
cap  or  "tarn."  This  combination  of  color  permits 
the  wearing  of  a  sweater  to  match  any  stripe  in 
the  plaid.  One  little  matron  confided  to  me  that 
she  had  thirty-five  sweaters,  each  one  different 
in  color  and  model. 

A  blue,  black,  and  green  plaid  skirt  had  a  blue 
sweater  made  in  the  slip-on  model  with  deep 
sailor  collar  and  belt.  A  blue  scarf  and  "tarn" 
were  worn  with  this  suit,  while  stockings  in  blue 
soft  wool,  aid  black  sport  boots  completed  the 
costume. 

OUTER  COATS 

While  skating  and  ski-ing,  the  double  wool 
sweater  is  sufficiently  warm,  but  an  outer  coat  to 
slip  on  while  resting  is  a  necessity. 


LINDSAY  GLEN 

Of  Country"  Life  in  America  Advertis- 
ing Department's  Service  Bureau  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  further  information  or 
purchase  anj)  of  the  articles  mentioned. 

Address  n  West  32nd  St.,  New  York 


Soft  wool  sweater  and  pleated  skirt  in  plaid  for  skating  or  skeeing. 
Sweater  a  slip-on  model  in  blue,  wide  belt  and  buckle,  large  square 
collar.    Skirt  in  blue,  black  and  green  plaid.    Most  effective 


Trent  overcoat  for  women,  military  cut,  finished  with  straps 
and  buckles  at  collar  and  cuffs.  Shoulder  straps  and  large 
"trench  pockets" 

A  new  model  is  the  tent  coat,  in  a 
heavy  wool  material,  cut  on  military 
lines  and  made  with  patch  pockets  and 
belt,  with  collar  strap  and  buckle;  the 
strap  and  buckle  also  appear  on  the  cuffs. 
This  coat  is  admirable  for  warmth  and 
durability.  Another  outer  coat  is  in 
pebble  cheviot.  It  is  made  full  and 
loose  and  has  a  large  turn-over  collar 
and  slashed  pockets.  This  coat  comes 
in  navy  blue  and  a  wonderful  woodsy 
shade  of  brown. 


STOCKINGS 

Soft  wool  stockings  come  in  plain 
colors  with  plaid  and  fancy  cuffs.  Others 
in  wool  and  cotton  come  in  pale  gold, 
tan,  a  royal  purple,  and  various  shades 
of  blue.  These  stockings  match  the 
colors  in  the  new  sweaters.  Again  there 
are  seen  silk  and  cotton  stockings  in 
various  stripes  and  two-tone  effects. 
The  most  satisfactory  for  the  sports- 
woman is  the  soft  white  wool  stocking 
in  the  ribbon  design.  These  are  both 
comfortable  and  serviceable. 

Sports  shoes  are  of  calfskin  in  black  or 
tan,  laced  very  high  and  trimmed  in 
bands  of  cut  leather.  Fancy  designs  in 
black  and  white  leather,  also  tan  and 
white,  are  seen,  and  these  have  been 
made  still  gayer  by  the  addition  of  black 
fur  binding  the  top  of  the  boots. 


FOR  THE  GENTLEMAN   IN  THE  PARTY 

WHETHER  he  is  to  be  one  of  a  merry 
party  at  a  country  house  over  the 
Christmas  holiday,  or  is  forced  to 
join  a  group  of  "beloved  vagabonds"  at  some 
smart  country  club,  a  man  to-day  must  include  a 
sports  outfit  in  his  belongings,  for  instance  a 
suit  of  English  tweed  or  homespun  in  gray,  brown, 
or  green,  the  coat  having  the  plaited  back  and 
bellows  pockets.  Either  long  trousers  or  knicker- 
bockers may  be  worn  with  this  suit. 

A  sweater  is  a  necessity  for  all  country  house 
visiting.  Sweaters  come  in  V  neck  style,  done  in 
finely  brushed  wool;  the  colors  are  green,  gray, 
tan,  and  brown.  They  also  come  in  a  heavy 
wool  slip-on  model  and  have  a  deep  rolling  collar. 
These  are  in  various  combinations  of  colors,  such 
as  deep  red  and  deep  green,  with  bands  of  black 
around  the  bottom  of  the  sweater. 

OUTER  COATS  FOR  MEN 

A  new  great  coat  for  sports  is  of  a  soft  woolly 
Scotch  material,  military  in  appearance,  with 
bellows  pockets  and  belted  like  the  Trent  coat. 
Another  outer  coat  is  a  Burberry  model  of  an 
English  sports  coat,  which  hangs  full  from  the 
shoulders.  It  is  lined  with  a  tan  plaid,  and  has 
deep  pockets  and  black  leather  buttons. 

Another  coat  for  sports,  and  one  which  is  most 
useful,  is  in  a  tan  suede  with  a  checked  cloth 
outside;  the  sleeves  are  in  suede.  It  has  knitted 
wrist  bands  and  a  collar  band  which  buttons 
smartly  at  the  throat  with  two  buttons.  This 
coat  comes  in  brown,  tan,  or  gray,  and  is  most 
useful  if  by  chance  a  man  should  spend  the 
holidays  rabbit  shooting  in  the  South.  Still 
another  coat  for  sports  wear  is  made  entirely'  of 
leather  and  finished  with  a  corduroy  collar.  It  is 
a  short  coat,  designed  to  be  v/ind-proof,  and  built 
for  sportsmen  generally  but  excellent  for  snow- 
shoeing,  being  light  and  warm. 

Stunnni!:  suede  waistcoats  in  mustard  color  and 


Three  piece  riding  and  hiking  suit  and  Kahki  colored  forestry  cloth  hat 

to  match,  smart  an  J  serviceable 
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STREET-OI  '■|,IXM^,(\m\vIK^l"IT^ 
LTTHywrRAVELsS^ORT  COATS 
»  K\'KXIN(i  hUKSSK^ 

^NIART  SEPAIJOT.  SKIRTS 
HATS 

JrankUn  Simon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  37th  and  Mtfa  Sis.,  New  York 

Women's  Fur  Coats 

Of  high-grade  n'cll  mulched  skins 

Nutria  ^bb9^\ 
Fur  Coat              y  ^  "V 

Full  length  model                      L  s^f- 

whim           Jl^^l  ^^ai 
01   open                            mWt^"-  \  f-' M  ^*  Bm. 
oi                  ^^^fl             '  f:    f  ^^^^L 

pockets                                   '           '     '  '~k    rl^B^B^P  Bk 

Social  195.00  1 

B^BB     ^B^Jan^^L^JB^^Bb  jBL    1  ^1                   'tP?  V'B. 

m                                         Hudson  Seal 

m                       m        Fur  Coat 

fl             ^nBtfr up'-*  • ,         H           TT'///z  Kolinsky  fur 

M                   '"^                              H        N      128  —  Hudson  Seal 

V^.^^K       Fur  Coat  (dyed  muskr 
H     S                              «  ■  '"                     4X  inches  long,  with  Kolin- 
^'BiH                                                         sk>'  fur  deep  cape  collar 
^^^■B^Hj '-             ^B^^^^^^           pointed  over  shoulder  and 
128    ^l|B^^^^H^^r'                         forming  revers  to  waist, 

wide  cuffs  of  Kolinsky  fur. 

1                                                         Special  295.00 
Prompt  Delivery  Free — Anywhere  in  the  United  States 
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A 

WKat  could  c 
refined  taste 
founder  of  tK< 

We  will  repr 
by  a  disting 
additional  on< 

We  absolute 
Highest  qualit 

HUNT  r 

We  design,  m 

H 

^hristmas  Gift  De  Luxe 

Bronze  Portrait 

[enote  a  purer  appreciation  of  fhe  highest  and 
in  fHe  home  man  a  Bronze  Portrait  of  fHe 
»  family  fortune,  or  father,  or  mother  or  child. 

oduce  for  you  a  portrait  in  bronze,  executed 
uished   artist,  size  5x7,  for  $150.00.  Each 
?,  $50.00. 

2?  guarantee  and  assure  our  patrons  of  me 
$  of  work  possible. 

1ETAL  SPECIALTIES  CO.,  Inc. 

121  East  27th  Street,  New  York 

ake,  duplicate,  and  repair  anptking  in  metal  for  the  home 
toWn  or  countn? 
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CJiandJeerckiefs 

-for  Christmas 


Beautiful  Handkerchiefs  are  always  an  ap- 
propriate gift,  always  welcome,  always  used ! 
They  never  go  to  the  attic.  They  are  not 
apt  to  encounter  serious  differences  of  taste. 

The  Linen  Store  has  been  for  sixty  years  the 
great  American  treasure  house  of  these  dainty 
goods,  for  we  carry  every  known  kind  of  Hand- 
kerchiefs from  every  Linen  making  country. 

In  these  times  when  many  merchants  find 
diiTculty  in  getting  good  supplies,  our  satis- 
factory relations  of  long  standing  with  the 
manufacturers  of  Europe  count  heavily.  We 
have  practically  all  our  usual  limitless  variety 
and  many  de- 
lightful novel- 
ties. 

Madeira  Hand- 
kerchiefs - —  the 
sheer,  dainty 
kind  with  the 
exquisitely 
h  and-embroid- 
ered  eyelets  and 
scalloped  edges, 
50c  to  #2.00 
each. 

Armenian  Hand- 
kerchiefs —  the 
kind  with  deli- 
cate Lace  woven 
on  the  Hand- 
kerchief from 
its  own  threads, 
$1.00  to  $2.00 
each. 

Swiss  Handker- 
chiefs— all  kinds 
of  h  a  n  d-e  m- 
broidery,  ini- 
tials,  orna- 
ments, etc.,  65c 
to  $25.00  each. 

Irish  Handker- 
chiefs— the  end' 
less  practical  and  plain  kinds  for  men,  women 
and  children,  the  machine  laces  and  embroideries 
and  much  fine  hand  work  as  well,  25c,  40c  and 
50c  each. 

Colored  Borders — A  large  variety  of  Handker- 
chiefs with  colored  borders  and  dainty  embroidery 
effects,  25c,  50c  each,  and  up. 

All  McCutcheon  Handkerchiefs  come  in  dainty 
white  boxes  with  the  McCutcheon  spinning  wheel 
to  guarantee  that  they  are  strictly  pure  Linen. 

Special  attention  given  to  orders  by  mail 
Send  for  catalogue 

James  McCutcheon 
&  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue 

34th  &  33d  Streets,  N.  Y. 
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brown  and  tan  are  among  deep 
the  latest  additions  to  nun's 
sport  togs.  Leather  waist- 
coats in  bright  red  with  pearl 
buttons  are  seen  in  the  shops; 
these  may  also  be  had  in 
green,  with  black  buttons, 
and  a  glorious  wine  color  with 
pearl  buttons. 

For  the  man  who  goes  in 
for  skeeing  and  tobogganing 
there  is  the  mackinaw — a 
blanket  coat,  warm  and  dur- 
able. These  coats  are  like 
those  worn  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  trappers  and  hunters. 
They  are  soft  and  fine  and 
come  in  various  mixtures  of 
color — red,  black,  and  yellow; 
black,  white,  and  red;  or  a 
mixture  of  colors  woven  in  on 
a  dark  background.  With 
it  is  worn  a  knitted  cap,  or 
a  warm  coonskin  cap  which 
has  a  visor  to  protect  the 
eyes  from  sun  blindness. 

A  soft,  fine  woolly  muffler 
is  a  comfort  to  the  sportsman 
who  is  exposed  to  the  cold; 
they  are  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  in  width  and 
are  three  feet  long,  which  per- 
mits the  scarf  to  be  wound 
about  the  throat  and  thrown 
over  the  shoulders.  They 
come  in  browns,  a  soft  gray- 
brown,  tan,  and  white,  with  wool  caps  to  match  them. 

The  overcoat  in  the  illustration  was  mentioned  in  the  October  issucj 
Country  Life.    It  is  in  a  soft  pliable  leather  in  tan  color.    It  is  reversi 
the  inner  lining  being  in  dark  green  cloth  with  leather  colored  buttons 
full  pockets.    The  cuffs  and  collar  are  fitted  with  a  strap  which  ma 
fastened  snugly  about  the  wrist  and  neck  to  keep  out  heavy  snow, 
coat  is  most  useful  for  all  winter  outings,  and  as  a  throwover  coat  a: 
sports  when  one  is  returning  home  in  his  motor,  it  is  invaluable  . 
wears  like  iron. 

STOCKINGS 

The  new  stockings  for  men  come  in  a  light  weight  wool  and  havi 
deep  fancy  cuff.  A  pair  seen  was  in  a  Joffre  blue  with  cuffs  in  a  design 
blue  and  black.  Sports  boots  are  smart,  and  come  in  black  calfsl 
with  tip  and  trimming  in  cut  leather. 

Stockings  in  a  light  weight  wool  are  seen  in  grey  and  tan  and  brown  a 
wonderful  shades  of  green.  Also  mixed  greys  and  black.  The  cuffs 
these  stockings  are  in  plaid  and  are  in  grey  with  black  and  have  a  sha 
of  green,  yellow  or  red  running  through  them. 


Double  breasted  overcoat  for  men  in  tan  lea 
leather  buttons,  lining  01  dark  green  cloth.  Theco' 
mentioned  in  October  issue.    It  is  most  useful  for 
ter  motoring 


Men's  suede  sjx>rt  coat  covered  in  tan  checked  cloth,  suede  sleeves,  knitted  collar  and  CjL 
band.  A  fine  suede  waistcoat  and  a  soft  wool  cap  and  muffler  in  the  warm  golden  brown  are 
shown  in  the  illustration 
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EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

x7tic  Utmost  in  C\hudlcs 

'Ev[4c d ailluiv.  trluh-nu-iil 
and  education  imuriablii 
TREFER  Dcitus  to 

CLiXLj  OtlkTClLjOnilc. 

25* 


does  more  th.m  guard  your  home  against  intruders  of  all  kinds. 
It  interprets  your  home,  reflects  its  spirit,  becomes  part  of  the 
surroundings.  \\  ith  us,  gates  and  fences  are  more  than  just 
so  much  iron  and  paint.  1  hey  represent  the  individuality  of 
their  owners  expressed  through  craftsmanship  that  is  recog- 
nized everywhere  as 

"The  Standard  of  the  World" 

Besides  bung  a  permanent  asset,  well-designed  fences  and  gates  create 
an  atmosphere  of  exclusive  elegance  which  few  other  improvements  can 
produce.  Our  skilled  staff  of  draftsmen  and  engineers  is  ready  to  help 
you  solve  your  gate  and  fence  problems.  Backed  by  hundreds  of  ex- 
pert artisans  in  iron  fence  production  they  guarantee  satisfactory  work, 
prompt  service  and  moderate  prices. 

Book  of  Designs  "A  "  puts  at  your  disposal — free  of  charge — 80 
pages  of  Fence  Facts  and  Fancies.    Please  write  for  it  TO-DAY 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 


650  Stewart  Block 


Cincinnati.  Ohio 


What  is 
Clysmic? 

A  sparkling  table 
water  that  contains 
fifteen  grains  of  lithia 
salts  to  the  gallon. 


Sold  everywhere  in  splits, 
pints  and  quarts. 


Don't  accept  ordinary  waters. 


Insist  on  genuine 


[1  HE  KING  OF"*NTABLEWtfERS) 


The  Clyimic  Spring  >  at 
WAUKESHA. WIS. 
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CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING  NOTES 


Dear  Readers: 

Again  I  come  to  you  offering  my  services  in 
regard  to  your  Christmas  shopping  and,  hoping 
to  be  of  real  assistance  to  you,  I  have  chosen 
the  articles  here  reproduced  with  an  eye  to 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     utility  as  well 

as  beauty, 
keeping  well 
within  reason 
in  prices. 

It   is  diffi- 
cult to  confine 
f  oneself  at  this 

^h&Sfe^^MHf^JF  the 
^y&B^f^/'  yeartoobjects 
'•v  -  that  may  be 

classed  as  de- 
corative, and 
that  is  what 
this  depart- 
ment is  re- 
quired to  do. 
However,  our 
readers  are 
not  so  limited, 
and  if  any- 
thing suggests 
itself  as  being 
particularly 
desirable, 
whether  seen 
in  these  col- 
umns or  not, 
please  have  no 
hesitancy  in  writing  me  fully  regarding  it  and  I 
will  give  the  order  the  most  careful  attention. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  new  readers  of  Country 
Life  in  America,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  this 
service  is  entirely  free,  there  being  no  commission 
charged  for  shopping,  the  reader  get- 
ting the  article  at  the  same  price  as  he 
or  she  would  pay  at  the  counter,  and 
the  selection  of  every  piece  is  carefully 
attended  to. 

The  prices  quoted  on  the  articles 
illustrated  in  these  pages  are  correct, 
and  in  sending  your  order  please  be 
careful  to  state  your  exact  address  by 
mail  and  express,  saying  by  which 
route  you  wish  the  article  sent,  and 
enclosing  a  sufficient  amount  extra 
to  cover  prepayment.    In  case  of 


These  damty  silver  individual  salts  and  peppers  sell  with 
spoon  at  $4.50.  The  almond  dish  shown  with  them  is  one  of  a 
set  that  costs  $17  per  dozen 


Rene  Lalique  has  done  nothing  better 
than  this  beautiful  goblet  over  whose  clear 
glass  surface  climb  realistic  amethyst 
vines.     It  is  7  inches  tall  and  it  costs  $35 


A  cigarette  box  de  luxe  is  this  beautiful  embroidered  silk 
one,  5i  x  3  x  4  in.,  with  an  uncut  tourmaline  handle.  The 
colors  are  very  rich.   Price,  $17.50 


parcels  post,  it  will  be  wise  to  add  5  cents  to  t 
amount  of  postage,  for  insurance.  Send 
orders  accompanied  by  postoffice  money  ore 
made  out  to  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  addressi 
your  letter  to  J.  C.  Marshall,  care  of  Doubled; 
Page  &  Co., 
1 1  West  32nd 
Street,  New 
York  City.  I 
give  this  in- 
struction fully 
so  that  no 
time  may  be 
lost  by  having 
orders  go  to 
our  Garden 
City  office. 

The  shops 
are  unusually 
brilliant  this 
year.  Their 
storerooms 
are  bursting 
with  new  and 
interesting 
articles  which 
wdl  be  placed 
on  sale  very 
soon,  and 
many  of  the 
things  shown 
here  are  from 
those  treas- 
ures. 

It  seems  too  that  the  shopkeepers  are  exemsin 
this  year  the  best  taste  in  their  choice  of  decor; 
tive  objects.  This  is  especially  true  as  regard] 
their  selection  of  colors,  and  the  casual  shoppe 
will  find  much  entertainment  if  he  or  she  will  be 
this  in  mind  during  the  next  bus 
weeks.  All  thearticles  here  illustrated 
aside  from  their  other  attractions,  arj 
particularly  fine  as  to  color,  being  sue! 
as  will  fit  into  any  setting. 

The  following  text  contains  suggest 
tions  for  gifts  that  I  am  not  able  t> 
illustrate,  but  which  I  will  be  glad  t 
purchaseforanyone.  Pleasesend you 
ordersas  soon  as  possible  so  that  ther 
may  be  no  delay- 
Wishing  you  a  Merry  Christmas,  I  at 
Yours  sincerely, 
James  Collier  Marshall. 


The  fairy  tale  of  the  princess  and  thj 
swineherd  is  here  charmingly  reproj 
duced  in  lovely  Copenhagen  porcelain 
With  pedestal  it  costs  $75 


Note  the  rich  dignity  of  this  gold  banded,  striped,  and  flowered  Copenhagen  china,  which 
comes  in  full  dinner  sets  or  services  for  tea.  In  the  latter  a  service  for  six  costs  $80 


Deep  greenish-blue  is  the  color  of  this  lamp 
base,  its  embroidered  shade  being  orange 
lined  with  pink  to  gain  an  apricot  night  light. 
Capped  with  tourmaline  it  costs  $172.50 


Ancient  Chinese  enamelled  coffee  cups  and  saucers  are  highly  prized  to-day.  This  beautiful 
pair  in  pale  green,  blue,  rose,  and  white  come  cheap — the  dainty  cup,  $5;  the  tray,  3J  inches, 
at  $6.   The  Pekin  enamel  comfit  box,  3J  by  2  inches,  costs  $45 


Delicate  as  it  is  rare,  the  pink  Chien  LunK 
glass  base  of  this  lamp  is  made  more  attractive 
by  its  beautiful  embroidered  shade  crowr.o 
with  jade  and  silver.   Complete,  $170. 
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XVII  Century  English  Furniture 

*TpHE  plate  above  illustrates  a  facsimile  of  an  Antique  Cabinet 
typifying  the  elaborately  ornamented  Furniture  which 
achieved  popularity  after  the  Restoration.  This  Lacquered 
Cabinet  can  be  made  in  any  color  desired.  The  base  is  of 
richly  carved  pear-wood  overlaid  with  gold. 

A  Cabinet  such  as  this  makes  a  most  appropriate  fur= 
nishing  for  the  Hall  or  Living  Room. 

Sloane  Hand-made  Furniture  may  be  depended  upon  not 
only  for  workmanship  but  also  as  correctly  interpreting  the 
best  examples  of  the  historic  styles. 


W.  ®.  J.  SLOANE 

Interior  Decorators  Furniture  Makers 

Floor  Coverings  6  Fabrics 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty =Seventh  Street         New  York 
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ONE  FEELS  THE 
force  of  Tennyson's  phrase, 
"heir  of  all  the  ages," 
when  contemplating  the  work  of 
Berkey  &  Gay.  In  the  four-thousand 
furniture  designs  of  this  house,  every 
age  of  skilled  cabinet-making  is  rep- 
resented. 

The  treasured  "finds"  of  the  furni- 
ture collector  are  not  excellent  in 
higher  degree  than  the  productions  of 
the  Berkey  &  Gay  shops. 


making 
looms." 


We  are 

'your   children's  heir- 


If  you  have  a  special  furniture  need 
or  desire,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  piece  awaits  you,  in  our  dealer's 
store  or  at  the  shops.  And  the  price 
will  be  reasonable. 

Information  is  gladly  and  carefully 
supplied. 

A  Portfolio  of  Pictures  of  Model  Rooms  will 
be    sent  you    for   twenty  cents    in  stamps. 

BERKEY  &  GAY 

F UR.NITUR.E  COMPANY 

Factories,  Executive  Offices  and  Exhibition 
180  Monroe  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Eastern  Office  and  Exhibition 
J13-11Q  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Admittance  to  our  Exhibitions  at  New  York 
and  Grand  Rapids,  granted  only  by  letter 
of  introduction   or  in  company   of  dealer 


o 


Any  housekeeper  would  be  delighted  with  this  fine  nest 
of  mahogany  tables  with  wide  inlaid  bands  of  satin  wood  in 
their  tops  and  lines  of  the  same  wood  in  their  legs.  Price 
complete,  $35 


NE  of  the  articles  il- 
lustrated inthefirst 
column  deserves 

more  than  the  slight  des- 
cription accorded  it  under 
the  picture.  It  is  the  ex- 
quisite carved  glass  figurine 
by  Rene  Lalique.  This 
charming  bibelot  is  beau- 
tifully modeled,  every  line 
and  curve  being  perfect. 
Its  marvelous  translu- 
cency  is  its  greatest 
charm.  It  gleams  with 
all  the  cold  fire  of  a  star 
sapphire  and  seems  to  be 
in  fact  carven  from  that 
stone.  A  jewel  it  is,  in- 
deed, that  should  find  an 
honored  niche. 

For  the  p-rson  who 
treasures  photographs  of 
friends  and  other  dear 
ones  there  is  a  boon  in  the 
new  bas  relief  work  in 
bronze  that  is  just  being 
introduced,  and  particularly  is  this  successful  as  regards  children  as  there 
is  a  plasticity  in  modelling  that  preserves  a  delicacy  of  features  while  the 
soft  gold  bronze  warmth  of  color  heightens  the  natural  expression  of  the 
subject,  and  all  subjects  of  whatever  age  make  good  studies,  but  in  order- 
ing a  relief  likeness  of  one's  young  son  one 
may  be  satisfied  that  he  has  procured  a 
bit  of  enduring* art  of  which  his  grand- 
children will  be  proud. 

Among  the  many  interesting  things  not 
shown  here,  but  which  are  suggested  by 
the  various  illustrations,  there  is  a  remark- 
able set  of  willow  furniture  for  the  winter 
sun  porch  that  is  very  good  looking.  It 
is  composed  of  a  table,  settee,  and  two  arm 

chairs.  Built 
withstraight 
legs  and 
slightly 
splayed  feet, 
it  has  its 
seats  and 
backs  of 
straightlines 
in  groups  of 
two  wit  h 
each, stoutly 
bound,  with 
g  r  a  c  e  f  u  1 
round  loops 
of  willow 
under  the 
arm  and 
around  the 

table  top.  This  set  comes  in  any  color  or  com- 
bination of  colors  of  enamel,  the  table  cost- 
ing $15,  the  settee,  $20,  and  the  chairs,  $12.50. 

Apropos  of  furniture,  there  is  a  neatly 
built  tea  table  of  teakwood  from  the  Kar 
East.  This  has  six  legs  which  fold  and  a 
large  sized  teak  tray  with  carved  handles  to 
fit  the  stand.  The  tray  itself  is  fitted  with  a 
glass  top  under  which  is  seen  handsome  blue 
brocaded  silk.    The  whole  costs  $40. 

There  are  also  some  interesting  wooden 
trays  carved  in  shape  of  water  lily  leaves 
with  a  spray  of  iris  around  the  edge.     1  hese 
are  in  dark  brown  polished  wood,  8  x  12 
  tach. 

Also  some  baskets  cunningly  fashioned  from  roots  of  trees  with  curious 
gnarled  handles,  all  in  one  piece.  Their  color  too  is  a  rich  brown. 
They    come    in    three    sizes,    the    largest   being   75  x  9  x  12  inches, 

which  sells  at  $3, 
the  smaller  sizes 
costing  $1.75  and 
$2.25  respec- 
tively. 

For  those  who 
are  tired  of  the 
conventional 
dishes  for  nuts, 
raisins,  etc.,  there 
is  a  wooden  set 
composed  ot  a 
large  bowl,  3!  * 
65  inches  with  a 
9  inch  spoon  and 
a  half  dozen  in- 
dividual bowls, 
15x3  inches. 
This  is  in  a  dark 

Wicker  is  always  good,  and  these  pieces  are  particularly  fine  The  stained  wood 
chair  in  any  color  enamel  costs  $27.50.    Its  extension  1S  $16.50.  the         ■   ^  Japanese 

cushions  cost  from  $8  up.  while  the  table  comes  at  $12.50  J  r 


There  is  great  distinction  in  a  lac- 
quered tip  table.  This  fine  black  Jap- 
anese one,  22  inches  wide,  is  very 
handsome  and  sells  at  $11.50 


Wide  inlaid  bands  of  satin  wood 
beautify  this  fine  mahogany  curate 
and  make  it  a  most  acceptable  gift. 
It  costs  $10.50 

inches,  and  sell  at  $1.50  ea 
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The  above  is  an  illustration  of  a  Persian  Odjalik,  of  Kirman 
weave,  size  7  ft.  10  in.  x  4  ft.  8  in..  Price,  $875.00. 

Gifts  of  Permanent  Character 

Antique  Eastern  Rugs 


This  rug,  the  production  of  Ustad-Oshgore,  a  master  weaver  of 
Kirman.  is  a  most  unusual  example  of  fine  Eastern  weaving. 

The  Cypress,  symbol  of  youth  and  grace,  is  employed  as  the  large 
central  motif,  upon  which  are  again  cleverly  imposed  the  same  forms  in 
smaller  scale ;  the  birds  with  characteristic  old  Kirman  treatment,  are 
woven  in  silk.  The  color  scheme,  of  faun,  blue,  ivory  and  green,  com- 
pletes the  charm  of  this  masterpiece. 

It  is  but  one  of  a  great  number  and  variety  of  unusual  Rugs  in  our 
stock,  which  serve  as  gifts  of  lasting  charm  and  satisfaction. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

Direct  Importers  of  Eastern  Rugs 

Interior  Decorators      Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics      Furniture  Makers 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY^SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

WASHINGTON.  D  C  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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carvings,  and  costs  but  $i. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  Com 
hagen  faience  nut  bowl  fl 
was  so  popular  last  year  u 
the  readers  of  this  depi 
ment  that  all  the  stock  v 
disposed  of  before  half  i 
orders  were  filled.  This  n 
tern  is  to  be  had  this  year 
several  color  combinatio 
For  the  benefit  of  those  w 
do  not  recall  it,  I  will  say  tli 
it  is  about  45  inches  w  ide  b 
inches  tall,  having  conventii 
alized  flower  patterns  in  i 
colors  with  a  jolly  little  squii 
sitting  atop  nibbling  at  a  n 
It  sells  at  £7.50. 

There  are  some  smart  la 
ing  holders  for  cut  flowers  in  this  gay  colored  faience,  among  the  piei 
being  an  oblong  one  about  7x6x2^  inches,  with  gorgeous  morning  glor 
on  the  sides  and  a  punctured  plate  in  its  top  to  hold  stalky  flowers 
could  also  be  used  to  grow  bulbs.    Its  price  is  $3.75. 


Seldom  does  one  find  so  attractive  a  dish  for  cut 
flowers  as  this  of  gray  crackle  pottery  which  with 
wood  stands  costs  $2.88.  The  flower  holder  is  25  cents 


Your  men  friends  will  find  no  cause  to  complain  that  these  ash  trays  are  clumsy.  The 
one  with  silver  rim  and  cigarette  rest,  selling  at  $1.50.  is  not  the  wiith  of  a  cigarette's  lend 
and  the  nest  of  six  trays  with  lamp  is  narrower.    This  complete  in  solid  silver  cosi  51 
while  the  tray  for  matches  is  $2.25 

For  flowers  as  well  as  for  purely  decorative  purposes  there  are  si 
very  handsome  black  hawthorn  vases,  4x11!  inches,  which  come  ei( 
in  sets  of  three,  two  straight  ones  and  one  with  a  curved  throat, 
$20,  or  singly  at  $7.50. 
These  are  modern  pieces 
but  quite  good  looking 
and  satisfactory. 

The  increasing  appre- 
ciation for  growing  plants 
and  bulbs  is  responsible 
for  many  dainty  bowls, 
cups,  etc.,  for  these  pur- 
poses, the  containers  for 
single  bulbs  being  very 
attractive.  One  is  of 
quaint  Brittany  pottery 
about  4  inches  wide,  with 
soft  tinted  roses  painted 
on  it.    It  costs  but  $2. 

Another  one  of  Delia 
Robbia  ware  with  two 
handles  is  encrusted  with 
raised  garlands  of  rich 
colored  flowers  and  fruits. 
Also  about  4  inches  wide 
it  sells  at  $2.50. 

Every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  attractiveness 
of  Fulper  pottery,  but  this  year  the  small  bowls  of  this  ware  arc  m 
than  usually  good.  There  is  a  6-inch  one,  blue  wistaria,  Chinese  b 
and  mahogany  flambe,  at  #1.50.    Another  one  of  the  same  size  in  oy 


Clear  glass  and  silver,  always  a  good  combination,  is  r 
effective  in  this  liqueur  set  which  with  tray  comes  comi 
at  $26,  and  makes  a  most  agreeable  gift 


Why  not  give  your  dog-loving  friend  one  of  these  fascinating  bits  of  Royal  Copenhagen 
lain  sculptured  by  well  known  artists.   All  in  natural  colors  under  a  high  glaze,  the  coUK 

$36,  the  terrier  $10.50,  and  the  puppy,  $7.50 
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MANY  pi  easing  features  have  been  introduced  in 
THE  HAYDEN  COMPANY'S  new  Building  for  the  cor- 
rect  showing  of  Antique  Furniture,  HAYDEN  Repro- 
ductions, Woodwork  and  Fabrics.  Of  especial  interest 
are  a  series  of  rooms  of  the  different  English  periods. 
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carvings,  and  costs  but  #1.50. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  Copen- 
hagen faience  nut  bowl  that 
was  so  popular  last  year  with 
the  readers  of  this  depart- 
ment that  all  the  stock  was 
disposed  of  before  half  the 
orders  were  filled.  This  pat- 
tern is  to  be  had  this  year  in 
several  color  combination^ 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
do  not  recall  it,  I  will  say  that 
it  is  about  4I  inches  wide  by  6 
inches  tall,  having  convention- 
alized flower  patterns  in  gay 
colors  with  a  jolly  little  squirrel 
sitting  atop  nibbling  at  a  nut. 
It  sells  at  #7.50. 

There  are  some  smart  look- 
ing holders  for  cut  flowers  in  this  gay  colored  faience,  among  the  pieces 
being  an  oblong  one  about  7x6x2!  inches,  with  gorgeous  morning  glories 
on  the  sides  and  a  punctured  plate  in  its  top  to  hold  stalky  flowers.  It 
could  also  be  used  to  grow  bulbs.    Its  price  is  $3.75. 


Seldom  does  one  find  so  attractive  a  dish  for  cut 
flowers  as  this  of  gray  crackle  pottery  which  with 
wood  stands  costs  $2.88.  The  flower  holder  is  25  cents 


Your  men  friends  will  find  no  cause  to  complain  that  these  ash  trays  are  clumsy.  The  glass 
one  with  silver  rim  and  cigarette  rest,  selling  at  $1.50.  is  not  the  width  of  a  cigarette's  length, 
and  the  nest  of  six  trays  with  lamp  is  narrower.  This  complete  in  solid  silver  costs  $14.50, 
while  the  tray  for  matches  is  $2.25 

For  flowers  as  well  as  for  purely  decorative  purposes  there  are  sonu 
very  handsome  black  hawthorn  vases,  4x115  inches,  which  come  either 
in  sets  of  three,  two  straight  ones  and  one  with  a  curved  throat,  at 
#20,  or  singly  at  #7.50. 
These  are  modern  pieces 
but  quite  good  looking 
and  satisfactory. 

The  increasing  appre- 
ciation for  growing  plants 
and  bulbs  is  responsible 
for  many  dainty  bowls, 
cups,  etc.,  for  these  pur- 
poses, the  containers  for 
single  bulbs  being  very 
attractive.  One  is  of 
quaint  Brittany  pottery 
about  4  inches  wide,  with 
soft  tinted  roses  painted 
on  it.    It  costs  but  $2. 

Another  one  of  Delia 
Robbia  ware  with  two 
handles  is  encrusted  with 
raised  garlands  of  rich 
colored  flowers  and  fruits. 
Also  about  4  inches  wide 
it  sells  at  $2.50. 

Every  one  is  familiar 
with  the  attractiveness 
of  Fulper  pottery,  but  this  year  the  small  bowls  of  this  ware  are  more 
than  usually  good.  There  is  a  6-inch  one,  blue  wistaria,  Chinese  blue, 
and  mahogany  flambe,  at  #1.50.    Another  one  of  the  same  size  in  oyster 
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Clear  glass  and  silver,  always  a  good  combination,  is  most 
effective  in  this  liqueur  set  which  will)  tray  comes  complete 
at  $26,  and  makes  a  most  agreeable  gift 


Why  not  give  your  dog-loving  friend  one  of  these  fascinating  bits  of  Royal  Copenhagen  porce- 
lain sculptured  by  well  known  artists.   All  in  natural  colors  under  a  high  glaze,  the  collie  costs 

$3(i.  the  terrier  $10.50,  and  the  puppy,  $7.50 
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MANY  pleasing  features  have  been  introduced  in 
THE  HAYDEN  COMPANY'S  new  Building  for  the  cop 
rect  showing  of  Antique  Furniture,  HAYDEN  Repro' 
ductions,  Woodwork  and  Fabrics.  Of  especial  interest 
are  a  series  of  rooms  of  the  different  English  periods. 
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Heating  comfort  all  winter 

Don't  keep  turning  your  radiator  on  or  off  several  times  a  day. 
Put  a  Ja-Nar'  over  it,  and  have  uniform  comfortable  temperature. 

4  /~>    /    The  Ja-Nar'  is  a  perfect  automatic  heat  regu- 
/dZyYCZ/^    'ator-    You   place  it  over  your  radiator  (hot 
water  or  steam)  and  it  automatically  gives  you 
the  temperature  wanted.      The  heat  not  used 
goes  to  other  parts  of  the  house.  It  saves  coal;  protects  your  walls  and  curtains. 
No  attention,  no  repairs,  no  connections  to  make,  nothing  to  tear  out. 

The  Ja-Nar'  covers  your  radiator  with  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture.  It  can 
be  finished  to  match  mahogany,  light  or  dark  oak,  or  in  enamel — white  or  various 
tones — for  residences,  apartments,  hotels,  hospitals,  etc. 

The  Ja-Nar'  is  guaranteed.  Return  it  if  not 
satisfactory — we  will  pay  all  transportation  and 
refund  the  price. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  catalogue  A.  Please 
also  give  us  the  name  and  address  of  your  dealer 
in  heating  supplies. 

The  Fulton  Company 


32  Broadway 
New  York 


Knoxville 
Tennessee 


Insurance  Exchange 
Chicago,  111. 


THE  FULTON  CO.,  New  York,  Knoxville  or  Chicago.  Send  catalogue  A.,  to  name  and  address  on  margin. 
My  dealer's  name  and  address  are:  


Muff  Hanger  for  Christmas 

Send  us  only  60c  and  we  will 
send  you  postpaid,  this  dainty 
gift,  packed  in  a  handsome  gift 
box. Fits  any  size  mull;  tied  with  beau- 
tiful durable  ribbon.  Send  for  Cata- 
logue 275  showing  over  60  different 
L^ifts  in  boxes.  Af  alibest  shops  or  0/ 

ERNEST  DUDLEY  CHASE.  251  Causeway  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


of  every  notable  epoch,  including 
many  specially  designed  pieces,  is 
retailed  at  no  prohibitive  cost  in 
this  great  establishment,  devoted 
exclusively  to  Furniture. 

Suggestions  may  be  gained  from  de  luxe 
prints  of  well  appointed  rooms,  which 
will  be  sent  gratis  upon  request. 


Grand  Rapids  Rirniture  Company 

INCORPORATED 

34-36West32^Si,  NewYork 


Rare  and  Genuine  Antiques 

Choice  specimens  of  old  Period  Furniture,  &c. 

Photos,  description  and  prices  on  request 
IRVING  ELTING        Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Over  20  years  established 
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DECORATIVE  FURNITURE 

Old  English  and  Colonial  Reproductions  made  in  our  own 
factories.  Right  scale  for  charming  city  or  country  bedrooms. 
Interesting1  English  Dining  Room  Sets  of  unusual  design.  Decor- 
ative Furniture  done  to  harmonize  with  Customer's  Mock  Print. 
Individuality  is  obtained  by  making  for  our  customers  direct. 

Write  to-day  for  our  complete  Catalogue  '"D-ia,*' 
or  call  at  Exhibition  Rooms. 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  West  47th  Street  New  Ycrk 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Av  enue— 4th  Floor 





'  Raphael's  Madonna  of  the  Dove  in  color 
framed  in  gold  with  delicate  color  tracery 
makes  a  charming  gift.   This  costs  $8 


white, green, 
or  rock  costs 
75  cents, 
and  both 
come  neatly 
packed  in  a 
pretty  box 
with  an  ap- 
propriate 
rhyme  in- 
scribed 
thereon. 

This  idea 
of  packing 
such  simple 
gifts  in 
dainty  boxes 
is  most  at- 
tractive. 

One  can  get  three  pie  plates  in  pottery,  7,  8  and 
9  inches  respectively,  put  up  thus,  at  75  cents. 
Also  a  half  dozen  individual  bean  pots  with  a 
glazed  exterior,  at  $1  the  set;  an  8-inch  casserole 
with  cover,  white  lined,  at  75  cents;  and  three 
pottery  coasters  in  either  wild  rose  or  octagonal 
shapes  in  a  box  for  #1.50. 

There  are  quantities  of  new  things  to  be  found 
for  the  dinner  table,  among  which  are  dainty 
ramikins  with  slender  handles  in  fragile  mauve  or 
blue  fluted  glass,  with  saucers  to  match.  These 
are  charming  for  custards,  etc.,  and  come  at  the 
low  price  of  #16  per  dozen. 

Liqueur  sets  may  be  had  in  this  same  fascinat- 
ing mauve  colored 
glass,  the  shapes 
of  both  the  bottle 
and  six  glasses 
being  also  com- 
mendable. These 
come  at  $12. 

For  the  hostess 
who  takes  pride  in 
the  appointments 
of  the  midnight 
supper  there  is  a 
dainty  cheese- 
board  and  serving 
knife  of  sterling 
silver.  The  board 
has  a  star  cut 
glass  bottom  with 
a  silver  rim,  with 
two  handles  while 
the  knife  itself  is 
of  the  pie  cutting 
variety.  This 
costs  but  $2. 

At  $2.25  there 
is  a  smart  looking, 
serviceable  game 
set  consisting  of 
fork  and  knife,  8" 
long,  steel  bladed 

with  hexagonal,  faceted,  sterling  silver  handles. 
This  set  is  very  much  worth  while  and  will 
prove  a  most  acceptable  gift  to  housekeeping 
bachelors. 

Also  to  be  found  for  midnight  feasts  are 
the  combination  silver  plated  cigar  and 
highball  holders  that  clip  with  a  strong  spring 
to  chair  arm  at  table  edge.  These  carry 
also  a  match  box  on  their  under  side,  and 
sell  at  $1.50. 

Also  to  be  found  are  the  flat  dishes  of  this 
tinted  glass.  One  plate,  io§  inches  in  dia- 
meter, is  of  amber  witlj  a  narrow  blue  rim  and 

four  small  blue 
feet.  It  is  ideal 
for  candiesand 
costs  $3.25. 

From  the 
Orient  comes  a 
groupof  sweet- 
meat dishes,  a 
centre  one  sur- 
rounded by 
six  irregular 
shaped  ones  of 
painted  porce- 
lain, all  packed 
in  a  lacquered 
box.  This  will 
make  a  hand- 
some and  en- 
during useful 
gift.     It  sells 

The  lover  of  Chinese  porcelain  will  be     aj  <5.  CO. 
glad   to  know  that  such  an  attractive  r.  '■'  1 

modern  piece  as  this  can  be  had  for  8ii5  "  rom  tne 


The  artistry  of  this  Lalique  figur- 
ine of  translucent  glass  is  supreme.  It 
is  of  museum  importance  and  will  be 
a  gift  worth  treasuring.  See  text  for 
description 
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Entry  pipe  organ 
in  St.  I  '.in  res- 
idence. Organ 
tcreen  rlenign  by 
Mr.  W.  O. 
Mauran,  Archi- 
tect, rhe  con- 
sole ii  located  in 
another  room 
from  the  organ. 


You  Are  Missing  a  Great 
Deal  of  Pleasure  that  an 
Estey  Pipe  Organ  Can 
Bring  into  Your  Home 


YOUR  home  cannot  be  truly  complete  without  it.  Just  because  you  may 
not  play  an  organ  or  even  a  piano  need  you  deny  your  family  and  your- 
self the  comforts  and  pleasure  that  an  Estey  can  bring.  Estey  Annotated 
Rolls  will  take  the  place  of  an  organist  and  enable  you  or  any  one  of  your 
family  to  play,  feelingly,  the  music  of  the  masters  or  the  simple  heart  songs 
that  at  times  bring  even  greater  pleasure. 

An  Estey  is  a  supreme  gift  to  your  family  and  yourself.  It  will  become 
an  inseparable  part  of  your  home  life. 

An  Estey  can  be  easily  placed  in  your  home  with  the  console  or  key  desk  in 
the  room  in  which  you  like  to  spend  most  of  your  leisure  moments.  The  organ 
will  be  installed  in  some  out  of  the  way  place,  for  Estey  construction  is  com- 
pact and  there  is  room  for  it  in  almost  every  residence. 

Decide  right  now  to  have  your  architect  provide  for  an  Estey  Pipe  Organ  in 
the  home  you  own  or  in  the  one  you  may  be  planning  to  build.  We  will 
gladly  co-operate  with  him  in  building  this  organ  to  harmonize  in  every  way 
with  your  home.    Write  us  freely,  for  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  full  details. 

Estey  Organ  Co. 

Brattleboro,  Vermont 
Jin  Estey  Pipe  Organ  may  be  heard  at  any  of  these  studios 


NEW  YORK 
25  W.  45th  St. 


BOSTON 
120  Boylston  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1  7th  &  Walnut  Sts. 


no 
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CHRISTMAS  FURNITURE 
GIFTS 

The  Christmas  Gift  which  bears  the  Flint 
&  Horner  Trademark  will  not  be  forgotten 
when  the  holidays  are  past.  Every  piece 
in  our  large  Holiday  Exhibit,  regardless  of 
its  price,  suggests  a  gift  of  permanent  value. 
Behind  your  every  purchase  stands  our 
guarantee. 

Adjustable  reading  tables  made  to  draw 
up  to  your  favorite  chair;  novelties  in  book 
blocks,  magazine  stands,  candle  sticks;  desks 
and  boudoir  lamps  in  Mahogany  and 
Enamel;  humidors  and  sewing  tables  of  un- 
usual design. 

ORIENTAL  AND  DOMESTIC  RUGS 
AND  DRAPERIES 


FLINT  &  HORNER  CO.,  inc. 

20-26  WEST  36th  STREET 
NEW"  YORK 


City  Water  Service  in  the  Country 

ANY  one  having  an  available  source  of  supply-  from 
well,  spring  or  lake — can  have  a  water  supply  sys- 
tem offering  to  the  suburbanite  all  of  the  opportu- 
nities and  advantages  which  the  city  family  now  enjoys. 
From  the  big  line  of 


Water   Supply  Systems 

may  be  selected  an  outfit  which  may  be  operated  by 
electricity,  gasoline  engine,  kerosene  engine,  water  pres- 
sure or  by  hand,  to  supply  an  adequate 
volume  of  water,  and  at  the  desired  pres- 
sure, to  meet  all  requirements. 

If  you  are  not  enjoying  the  many  advan- 
tages of  a  good  water  supply  system,  or  if 
you  have  a  system  which  is  not  giving 
proper  service,  fill  in  and  mail  to  us  the 
coupon  below,  for  catalogue,  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  proper  kind  of  system  to 
meet  your  needs. 

The  Bishop-Babcock- 
Becker  Co. 

Manufacturers — General 
Offices,    CLEVELAND,  O. 

Branches  in  Larger  Cities 


FILL  IN,  DKTACU  A.\U  31  All.  THIS  COUPON,  NOW! 

The  B.  B.  B.  Co.,  Cleveland — Please  mail  complete  catalogue  of 
"Eureka"  Water  Pumps  and  Systems.  I  am  interested  in  a  (  J  pump, 
[  Jsystem  to  be  ojierated  by  (check  which*. 

[  ] Electricity  ,1  ]Gas  Engine  (  )\Vater  Pressure  [  ]Hand  Power. 

Our  daily  water  consumption  is  about  gallons. 

Name  

Address .   

C.  L.  A. — I2'i6 


Gives  the  essential  touch 
to  the  garden  and  home. 
Send  for  catalogue  of  Ar- 
tistic Flower  Pots  and 
Jars,  Vases,  Bird  Fonts, 
Sun-dials,  Benches  and 
other  Beautiful  Pieces. 

GAILOWAY 

TERRA  COTTA  CO. 
3216  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


OLIVIA  LINENS 

Cross  Stitched,  Block  Printed  and 
j  special  linens  of  exclusive  design. 
I  Stamped  pieces  with  floss  and  hand- 
>lored  working  pattern.  Quilted 
ib  and  bed  puffs.  Cross  Stitch 
Designs. 

Unique  —  Artistic —  Conservative 
nd  of  highest  grade  materials  and 
'orkmanship.  Appropriate  gift  for 
11  times.  Approval  shipments. 
!  Send  for  our  latest  lists. 
OLIVIA,  Suite  4, 166  Brewster  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


A  Sharon  ware 

BIRD-BATH 


is  ornamental  in  itself  and  adds  new 
charm  to  any  lawn  because  of  the 
birds  it  attracts. 

A  Most  Appropriate  Gift 

for  the  friend  who  loves  birds. 


Endorsed  by  the  National  Audubon 
Society 

Crystal  Spring  Bird  Bath.  Heiuht 
39  inches,  bowl  17  inches  across. 
Made  of  frost-proof  artificial  dMAfift 
stone.  Price  (F.  O.  B.  N.  Y.)  ^lUHH 

Send  for  descriptive  price  list  of  Sharonware 
Garden  Furniture. 

Sharonware  Workshop 
84  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


p 
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If  you  need  a  lantern  for  your  porch  or 
lawn,  this  old  Japanese  bronze  one  will  be 
highly  satisfactory.  It  is  about  12  inches 
tall  and  sells  at  $20 


Majolica  is 

good  both  as  to  color  and  shape.  No  two  designs  are  identical 
though  they  appear  similar.   They  cost  $  1  and  $5  each 

East  too  comes  a  nest  of  five  jars  of  Royal  Me- 
dallion china,  green  and  salmon,  that  are  excel- 
lent for  cigarettes  and  sweetmeats,  the  largest  of 
these    is  4 
inches  tall, 
the  smallest 
15  inches. 
They  cost 
$2.50  per  set. 

For  the 
table  there  are 
many  useful 
silver  articles 
that  will  make 
excellent  gifts, 
the  Sheffield 
pieces  beinii 
particularly 
good.  Of  these 
the  Dutch 
Sheffield  leads 
in  favor,  and 
a  tea  caddy  of 
this  material, 
5  inches  high, 
with  heavy  re- 
pousse designs,  is  bound  to  have  a  wide  popu- 
larity. This  has  a  gracefully  curved  top  finished 
with  a  knob  handle  and  sells  at  $3.50. 

An  oval  tray 
in  the  same  pat- 
tern and  mate- 
rial, o§  x  11 
inches,  heavily 
decorated,  costs 
#7.50.  This  is  a 
really  handsome 
piece  and  will  be 
much  appreci- 
ated for  tea 
table  use. 

Another  tea 
table  that  will 
find  many  ad- 
mirers is  a  ma- 
hogany one,  25 
inches  tall,  with 
legs  that  fold 
under  com- 
pactly, the  re- 
movable glass 
covered  t  r  a  y 
clamping  se- 
curely to  these, 
and  the  whole  forming  a  tray  that  may  be  held 
comfortably  on  one's  lap  in  bed.  The  tray  meas- 
ures 20  x  30  inches  and  costs  $1 5. 


,  This  boudoir  or  desk  lamp  will  please 
many.  Its  plain  mahogany  base  with 
shade  of  either  rose  or  gold  silk,  and  six 
feet  of  cord  come  at  $3.25 


For  the  lover  of  the  unusual  these  11-inch  silvered  brass 
candlesticks  will  be  excellent.  The  modeling  of  the  lions  is  ex- 
ceptionally good.   These  are  very  decorative  and  sell  at  $45 
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Dull  Rra»«  1  "Iftn 

m,i  Colonial  design  12 
'uclir*  high 

i'n..  tio.ss. 


m 


Toaillni  Forka    To  Ik-  u-*  •  I  •   \  -  > 

tally  in  Irnnl  of  nn  open  lirr  Tin 
one  at  Ihr  Irft  m  a  i  •  l<  ■*  i  >iM  loasi 
ing  lork  which  afflux  in  two  sixes 
thr  smaller   1 1   inches   long  whei 


M  cents;  the  larger  m  1 1|  inches 
h>\«  r  lined  .mil  :C  iih  lies  extended 
prte  $2  SO  I'he  lork  nt  il»  right 
n  of  solid  brim.  21  inches  limit 
pi  i. .  $1.50. 


Brfid  and  Milk  Set  Four  pieces  with  i  de- 
lightful "Little  Boy  Blur  '  decoration  Other 
decorations  .lie  Babes  in  the  Wood."  "Little 
Red  Riding  Hood'*  and  "The  Three  Bears  '' 
I  "rice  $2.25. 


Copper  Plate  Warmer-  Patterned  after  the 
English  plate  warmers  and  serving  the  useful 
purpose  of  keeping  the  dishes  hot  on  side 
tables  or  in  the  pantry.  Comes  in  twosizes  21 
inches  and  36  inches  long,  each  having  two 
alcohol  burners.  Price  $27.00  and  $33.00  re 
spectively. 


DoorPortera  In 

polished  brass.  No. 
17  at  the  left. 
"The  Claw"  is 
priced  $4.75;  No. 
14.  in  the  center, 
is  $4.50;  and  No. 
1.  "ThcColonial." 
is  $7.00 


Good 
Substantial 
Gifts 


A REMEMBRANCE 
from  Lewis  &  Con- 
'  ger's  has  a  way  of 
being  remembered  through 
all  the  year.  For  its  utility 
makes  it  a  part  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  recipient  an  ad- 
mirable trait  in  a  gift. 

So  whether  you  are  in 
search  of  something  odd  and 
useful,  or  quaint  and  useful, 
or  merely  useful,  you  will  do 
well  to  begin  your  search 
where  it  will  be  most  likely 
to  be  successful  here. 

And  if,  by  any  chance, 
you  are  going  to  include 
yourself  on  your  Christmas 
list  this  year,  there  are  count- 
less articles  in  this  store  to 
make  your  housekeeping 
simpler,  smoother  and  pleas- 
anter. 

Shall  we  send  j^ou 
"A  Glimpse  of  the  1000  and  / 
Things  at  Lewis  &  Conger's"? 


JWIS8t^0HGEIi 

Forty-fifth  Street   and    Sixth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


Silell  Percolator 

Willi  alcohol  burner. 
Make*  enough  for 
four  cups.  Pi  1 1  i 
$5.50.  Other  mze«: 
14.00,  $6.50  and 
$7.50. 


JJWTOHHAZEL 


COLOGNE 


Cut  Glaus  Toilet  Bottle*- Fluted  base  with 
cut  glass  stopper.  Lettered  in  gold  for  Witch 
Hazel.  Peroxide.  Hair  Tonic.  Lislerine  and  Co- 
logne. Two  sizes  6  inches  high.  $3.00.  71 
inches,  $4.25. 


Cape  Cod  Fire  Lighter— In  wrought  iron,  the 
price  is  $7.50,  In  hammered  brass  or  copper, 
$10.00. 


Foot  Scraper — 

The  base  is  of 
heavy  iron,  the 
mountings  are 
brass  and  the 
scraper  itself  is 
steel.  10  inches 
high,  price 
$10.50. 
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The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 
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The  UniversalGift— and  WHY 

Fills  a  Universal  Need — everyone  appre- 
ciates a  good  fountain  pen  for  its  conveni- 
ence in  writing. 

Is  Universally  Used—  millions  of  Waterman's 
Ideals  are  giving  perfect  daily  service 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Is  U niversally  Superior—  because  Waterman '  s 
Ideal  has  patented  features  possessed  by  no 
other  pen;  assuring  accurate  ink  control,  con- 
venience in  filling,  protection  against  loss — 
and  ever  ready  writing  efficiency. 

Is  Backed  by  Universal  Service  —  wher- 
ever the  user  may  go,  he  will  find  Water- 
man's Ideal  dealers  ready  and  willing  to 
cooperate  with  us  on  our  guarantee  of 
complete  satisfaction. 

There  is  a  size  or  design  to  suit 
every  purse  or  person  —  a  pen 
point  to  suit  every  handwriting. 

Ask  (or  Waterman's  Ideals 
at  the  Best  Stores 


From  the  wide  assortment 
of    Self  -  Killing,  Safety 
Pocket  and  Regular 
types,  can  be  selected 
an  appropriate  pen 
for  business,  social 
or  student  uses 
or  for  the  young 
folks.  $2.50, 
$4.00,  $5.00  up 
to  SI 50.00. 


'll 


■ 


Exch; 


Xmas  to  suit 
pient's  hand. 


In  cift  boxes. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co. 

Broadway,  New  York 

Boston  San  Francisco  Chicago 
London     Montreal     Buenos  Aires 


Gift 


!«!« 


HANDEL/0 


m 


As  a  woman's 
gift  for  his 
Cf I7JDS  desk  — or  a 
■~— «  man's  gift  for 

her  piano — this  lamp  keeps  your  thoughtfulness 
and  taste  ever  in  mind.  Arm  and  shade  adjusta- 
bie  for  either  use.    Price  moderate,  $22.00. 

Supplied  in  green  or  brown  coloring 
Ask  your  dealer  for  No.  6372  or  write  for  illustrated  booklet 

THE  HANDEL  COMPANY 

382  East  Main  Street  Meriden,  Conn.  r 


Copper  Stein  Sets 


Sherbet  sets,  fruit  and  nut 
bowls,  tobacco  caddies, 
smokers'  sets,  large  and  small 
trays,  etc.  Send  for  booklet. 
Include  $i  for  copper  sherbet 
cup  with  your  initial  in  brass 
repousse. 

ClewellStudios.C  St.,  Canton,  0. 


LORD  &  TAYLOR 

Home  Furnishers 

FIFTH  AVENUE 
38th  Street  39th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


If  $ou  are  interested  in  good  furniture,  y^ou 
should  write  today  for 

THE  KARPEN  BOOK 
°f  DESIGNS 

S.  KARPEN  &  BROS. 

Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago      37tk  &  Broadway,  hle-d  York  Citj) 


It  may  be  well  to  recall  to  the  reader's  attention 
the  appropriateness  of  giving  sets  of  flat  silver  as 
holiday  presents,  both  of  solid  and  the  fine 
plated  kinds.  Especially  good  of  the  latter 
variety  is  the  Patrician  pattern.  This  extremely 
plain  but 
smart  looking 
silver  is  ideal 
for  country 
house  use;  it 
is  guaranteed 
for  fifty  years, 
and  tea- 
spoons are 
offered  at  $5 
the  dozen. 

For  milady's 
use  there  is 
a  fascinating 
shield-shaped 
hand  mirror, 
about  15 
inches  tall, 
with  a  stable 
wooden  base  that  permits  it  an  upright  manner 
of  life.  These  are  of  either  mahogany  or  satin 
wood  painted  with  dainty  floral  festoons  on  rim 
and  base.  Some  of  them  also  have  triple  plumes 
at  the  top  of  the  shield,*  which  adds  to  their 
beauty.    Their  price  is  $15. 


Most  unusual  is  the  new  fish  service  in 
Royal  Copenhagen  china.  Every  plate  is 
differently  decorated  and  very  beautiful. 
They  cost  $3.75  each 


White  and  pale  pink  flowers  decorate  the  dark  blue  ground 
of  this  enameled  cup  and  saucer  for  after  dinner  coffee.  The 
saucer  is  4  J  inches  wide  and  is  to  be  used  also  for  ashes;  it  costs 
$5.  the  cup,  $3.50 

Then  there  is  a  painted  tin  bonbon  box  to  be 
had  with  a  top  of  solid  wood  carved  to  resemble  a 
lady  with  hoop  skirts.  This  little  mannikin  has 
a  coquettish  hat  on  her  giddy  little  head  that 

  gives  her  a  fetching 

air  and  forms  the 
knob  of  the  box  lid. 

It  is  5§  inches  wide 
by  8  inches  tall  and 
sells  at  $3.50.  It 
conies  in  several 
colors. 

There  are  numerous 
boxes  to  be  found. 
Indeed  they  come 
singly  and  in  nests, 
and  of  the  latter,  one 
of  the  best  comes  in 
black  wood  decorated 
with  spider  webs  and 
the  spider  himself 
spinning.  These,  five 
in  number,  with  felt 
bottoms,  measuring 
SK,  6X,  73/i,  *X, 
and4<+  inches  respectively,  are  priced  at  75  cents,  $1 
$1.50,  $2,  and  #3. 

Also  there  is  a  Pandora  box  of  cedar,  3  x  3  x  ^4 
inches,  whose  plain  exterior  holds  a  treasure  of 
scents — lavendar,  rose  leaves,  sandalwood,  and 
orris  root.    This  costs  but  #1.25. 


For  milady's  bedside  is  this 
bottle  and  glass  of  mauve  glass 
decorated  with  silver  bands. 
Its  price  is  $8.   Gold  banded.  $7 


For  salad,  fruit,  or  even  punch,  this  bone  colored  Wedgwood 
bowl  and  plate,  about  10  inches  wide,  are  very  g  xxl,  and  come 

at  $12.50 


II. 
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rpHECOLLE<  l  ION 

A  of  I'  Mulish  Porce- 
lains now  being  shown 
by  Mr.  Vernay  inc  ludes 
examples  of  all  the  im- 
portant fac  tories  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  early 
part  of  the  Nineteenth 
centuries. 


A  set  of  three  Worcester  Vases  by 
Barr.  Hijtht  Md  Marr.  circa  1815. 


NKW  YORK.  10,  1:.  14  Kasi  I  drty-fifth  St. 
BOS  H>\.  :s:  Dartmouth  Sr. 
LONDON.  W..  ;i7  Piccadilly 


Vernav 

OLD  LNtiLLSlI  FURNITURE.  SILVER  PORCELAIN,  POTTERY  tf  GLASSWARE 


Kv.v.v.v.v.v.v.v.v. 


Useful  Christmas  Gifts 

Every  section  of  our  store  abounds  with  Novelties  for  gift  pur- 
poses and  a  visiter  is  cordially  invited.  For  those  who  are  too 
far  away  to  call  we  have  issued  an  attractive  catalogue,  which 
will  he  sent  free  upon  request. 

2001 —  Waste  Basket  for  Library  or  Living  Room,  strongly  made  and 
covered  with  handsome  French  brocade,  trimmed  with  metal  galloon, 

18    in.   high  $10.00 

2002 —  Martha  Washington  Sewing  Table,  covered  in  beautiful  imported 
Cretonne,  glass  knobs,  27  in.  high   17.50 

2003 —  -Waste  Basket,  very  strong,  pretty  Cretonne  covering.  14  in.  high  6.50 

2004 —  Shoe  Box.  8  spacious  compartments.  Cretonne  covering  in  dainty 
patterns,  interior  lined  with  fabric,  27  in.  high,  a  very  useful  novelty  5.00 

2005 —  Class  Flower  Vase,  base  prettily  covered  with  Cretonne  and  trim- 
med with  metal  galloon,  12  in.  high   .75 

2006  and  2009 — Doily  discs  for  keeping  doilies  smooth  and  unwrinkled; 
made  of  dainty  Cretonne  lined  with  satine,  ribbon  bow  to  match  in 

Pink,  Blue  or  Lavender,  7 -inch  size  for  small  doilies,  each   .50 

9  inch,  each   75 

13  inch,  each    1.00 

2007 —  Round  French  Pillows,  soft  silk  coverings  in  all  colors,  silk  floss 
filling,   diameter    17   inches   4.50 

2008 —  Shoe  and  Slipper  Box,  white  enameled  frame,  boxes  covered  in 
Cretonne;  17  in.  wide,  34  in.  high,  each   15.50 

2010 —  Day  Bed  or  Lounge  Rolls,  34  in.  long,  covered  with  Silk  and  Cre- 
tonne,  very   decorative    6.50 

2011 —  Waste  Basket,  imported  Taffeta  covering,  neatly  trimmed   8.50 


Housekeeping  Linens 
Upholstery  Materials 
Portieres  and  Draperies 
Artistic  Furniture 


Lace  Curtains 

Oriental  and  American  Rugs 
Beds  and  Bedding 
Blankets  and  Comfortables 


McGibbon  &  Co. 


1  and  3  West  37th  Street 

Near  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 
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Heating  Season 
Is  Still  Ahead 
Of  You 


1 


Homes  Like  This  Are 
Equipped  With 
CHAMBERLIN 

The  cold  winds  and  heavy  snows  hold  no  terrors 
for  the  man  whose  home  is  equipped  with  the 
Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip. 

It  is  on  the  bleakest  days  of  winter  that  the 
Chamberlin  proves  itself  a  wonderful  saver  of  fuel. 
Moreover  it  keeps  a  home  evenly  heated,  and  pre- 
vents draughts.  Then  in  the  summer 
Chamberlin  excludes  dust,  rain  and 
outside  noises,  and  at  all  times  makes 
easy  the  operation  of  your  windows. 

STUDY  THE  PICTURE 

in  the  little  circles,  then  write  for 
dcniled  description  of  Chamberlin. 
We'll  also  give  you  a  list  of  your 
neighbors  who  have  their  homes 
equipped  with  Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip. 

Chamberlin  is  applied  to  windows,  doors,  case- 
ment windows,  transoms  and  French  windows,  in 
new  or  old  homes. 

Architects  will  always  approve  of  Chamberlin, 
"The  Standard  for  25  Years." 

Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Strip  Co. 

Main  Office: 
113  Dinan  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities  of 
the  United  States 


CH  AM  BERLIN 


M 


WEATHER  STRIP 


Stone  Furniture 

for  the  garden,  terrace  or  recep- 
tion hall  lends  a  sense  of  architec- 
tural finish  and  spacious  comfort. 
We  are  showing  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  furniture  rendered  in 
Pompeian  Stone  for  garden  and 
hall  use  at  our  studios.  You 
would  enjoy  seeing  it  when  next 
in  New  York. 

Handsomely  illustrated  cata- 
logue sent  on  request. 

THE  ERK1NS  STUDIOS 

The  Largest  Manufacturers 
of  Ornamental  Stone 
221  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
Factory:  Astoria,  Long  Island 


Hampton  g>f)opg 

facing  &L  $ atrirk**  fflatljrfcrai  TOj 


Extra  Large  Bayberry  Candles 

length  15  inches,  diameter  if  inches,  $1.00  each.  Plain  holder 
without  extra  charge  Two  glasses  Wild  Beach  Plum  Jelly  in 
basket  work,  tasty  box,  and  with  verse,  jSi.OO.  Without  baskets, 
50  cents.  Twelve  hand  dipped  Bayberry  Candles,  $1.80;  six  for 
$1.00  Twelve  5-inch  $1.25,  six  for  75  cents.  Twelve  3^-inch, 
40  cents.  All  sent  postpaid.  Bayberry  wax  "Thimbles."  Flat- 
iron  Bags,  Bayberrized  Cold  Cream,  etc.  Price  list  free. 
CAPE  COD  PRODUCTS  CO.         North  Truro,  Mass. 


For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 


Cloisonne  is  always  good,  and  these  small  nrl  idea  in  soft  colors 
are  very  beautiful.  The  large  ash  tray,  4  J  inches  wide,  is  $12, 
the  smaller  one,  3\  inches,  costs  $7.50;  the  bowl  in  rich  blue, 
51  inches,  $12 

Gloves  and  kerchiefs  have  not  been  forgotten 
by  the  designers  of  boxes.  One  superb  glove 
container,  6  x  5  x  ij\  inches,  is  covered  with 
Chinese  embroidery  in  the  well  known  Pekin 

seed  stitch,  in 
Chinese  blue 
and  oyster 
white,  with  a 
graceful  knob 
handle  of  un- 
cut amethyst. 

|«|  #35. 
^JI^^^^^^^^^^^^H?  to 

be  had  in  other 
colors  with 
jade  handles. 

Another  is  a 
very  valuable 
safe  deposit 
jewel  box,  of 
heavy  metal  mahoganized,  with  a  strong  lock. 
Its  dimensions  are  12x8x6  inches;  It  weighs 
seventeen  pounds  and  is  fitted  with  a  burglar 
alarm  that,  completely  concealed,  rings  a  gong 


This  oval  guest  room  catch  basket  of 
black  and  gold  lacquered  wood,  85  inches 
long,  and  costing  only  r2,  will  be  a  satis- 
factory gift 


For  the  man  who  likes  plain  things  this  cedar  lined  cigar  box, 
with  three  trays,  of  green  levant  finished  metal  will  be  appro- 
priate. It  costs  $5.50.  The  cigarette  box  of  the  same  material 
sells  at  $3 

for  a  long  period  if  the  box  is  either  moved  or 
lifted.  If  the  owner  wishes  to  move  it  the  box 
must  first  be  opened  and  the  alarm  switch  turned 
off.    It  is  scientifically  constructed  and  costs 


Most  suitable  is  this  8-inch  bulb  bowl  of  Fulper  pottery, 
comes  in  white,  rock,  and  green  with  dainty  box  at  $1 

#50.    A  larger  size  comes  at  #60. 

From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  not  a 
greater  leap  than  to  turn  from  this  safety  box  to 
a  frivolous  makeup  box  for  toilet  uses.     1  his, 


Carved  wood  trays  from  the  Orient  never  lose  their  fascina- 
tion. This  brown  one,  6  x  14  i  inches,  costs  only  $2,  and  is  the 
correct  size  for  cocktails 


/'111!   Kl'l'   II   «'         I      I    I'   I'         f    n  I  »     \M    I'    II    I   /•    A  If  yuu  Willi  In  ^•Irmnlhr  vour  IlliUlIri,  llir 
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COR  the  Gift  of  Gifts  select  one  of  these  distinctive  Chinese  lamps  and  shades.  The  wonderful  coloring,  graceful  form, 
fascinating  design  and  perfect  harmony  of  every  lamp,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  assures  a  welcome  wherever 
artistic  beauty  is  valued.    In  choosing  a  gift  for  one  whom  you  wish  to  especially  favor  this  Christmas,  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  one  of  these  unusual  lamps.  jjjffi 

EDWARD  I.  FARMER  a^SS^B.  5  West  56th  St.,  New  York  8 


3L  Altman  Sc  (Ha. 


An  Unite  resting  CoflflectSon  of 

MODERN    CHINESE  PORCELAINS 

brought  direct  from  the  Orient,  is  now  displayed  on  the  Fourth  Floor. 

It  embraces  a  large  number  off  beautiful  examples  off  Chinese  ceramic  art, 
produced  in  ffamlltte  vert,  sang  de  boeuff,  blue  and  black  hawthorn  decoration, 
cloisonne  and  Jade.  Many  off  these  pieces  may  appropriately  be  chosen  for 
holiday  gifts. 


Jtftlj  Kvmnt-Maftimxx  Auimtu>,  New  $nrk 

SHjtrtg-fourtij  S>trret  telephone  7000  murray  hill  utyirtg-fiftlj  #tmi 
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M  h is  a  fair  rental  /or  a  given 
properly/    Ask  the  Readers'  Service 


COUNTRY    LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


December,  1916 


New  Fiction  For  Holiday  Gifts 


By  Will  N.  Harben 


SECOND  CHOICE 

"One  of  the  l)est  stories  this  eapable  Southern  novelist  has  written.  Mr.  Harben  is  at  once  a  realist  and  a 
humorist,  two  admirable  qualities,  and  they  show  at  their  best  in  this  new  volume." — JV.  Y.  World. 

"Ranks  high  in  Mr.  Harben 's  long  list  of  romances.'" — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Frontispiece.    $1.35  net 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  STRANGER 


By  Mark  Twain 


A  story  of  the  supernatural.  A  new  book  written  at  the  height  of  the  great  humorist's  powers  and  only 
recently  was  the  manuscript  brought  to  light.    Whimsical,  strange,  fascinating — in  short,  Mark  Twain. 

Colored  Illustrations.    $2.00  net 

EVERY   SOUL    HATH    ITS   SONG  By  Fannie  Hurst 

"Warm  humanity  and  acute  understanding  of  character  make  these  tales  of  the  toilers'  underworld  and 
our  foreign-born  deeply  interesting.    It  is  good  to  find  honest  reflection  of  life." — Boston  Herald. 

Frontispiece.    $1.30  net 


By  Grace  L.  H.  Lutz 


A  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 

"An  unusually  good  story  of  western  life.  .  .  .  There  is  a  strong  current  of  religion  running  through  the  story, 
but  it  isn't  at  all  incongruous." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Frontispiece.    $1.30  net 


PEACE  AND  QUIET 


By  Edwin  Milton  Royle 


A  rollicking  story  of  the  Mexican  border,  in  which  spirited  adventure  and  light  comedy  achieve  a  combina- 
tion of  effects  that  is  quite  indescribable,  but  that  will  delight  readers  of  every  type.         Frontispiece.    $1.35  net 

BETWEEN  TWO  WORLDS  By  Philip  curtiss 

• 

"The  thing  that  impresses  us  most  in  Mr.  Curtiss's  admirable  novel  is  his  tolerance.  The  characters  are 
drawn  in  such  a  big  way  that  the  book  helps  us  to  a  better  understanding  and  leads  us  to  realize  that  there  is 
always  something  for  which  we  can 'love  our  fellow-man.'" — N.  Y.  Times.  Frontispiece.    $1.35  net 


LOVERS'  KNOTS 


By  Elizabeth  Jordan 

Young  readers  will  hear  in  these 


Stories  of  youthful  love  for  all  the  world — since  all  the  world  loves  a  lover, 
adventures  the  strains  of  their  own  romance,  and  elder  lovers  will  catch  the  echo  of  their  youth.    Practically  every 
phase  of  love-making  is  covered.  Illustrated.    $1.25  net 


THIS  WAY  TO  CHRISTMAS 

A  Christmas  book  for  any  age.    An  Irish  woman,  a  gipsy, 
tell  Christmas  tales  to  a  little  boy,  the  friend  of  a  fairy. 

THE  SHINING  ADVENTURE 

The  chivalrous  small  hero  of  this  charming  "Little  Lord  Fauntlcroy"  for  grown-ups  sets  out,  with  youth's 
sublime  faith,  to  right  the  world.  He  will  take  with  him  the  hearts  of  all  older  adventurers  who  look  back  upon 
their  own  youthful  dreams.  Frontispiece.    $1.30  net 


By  Ruth  Sawyer 

an  American,  a  German,  and  an  old  negro — all 
Illustrated.    $1.00  net 

By  DANA  BURNET 


THE  INCREDIBLE  HONEYMOON 


By  E.  Nesbit 


A  happy  story  of  love,  of  youth,  of  adventure,  of  wanderings  through  summer  England,  of  a  chivalrous  hero 
and  a  warm-hearted  heroine.  Frontispiece.    $1.30  net 


ANGEL  UNAWARES 


By  A.  M.  &  C.  N.  Williamson 


A  Christmas  story  set  in  a  background  of  palms,  orange-trees,  and  blue  skies  at  the  Riviera.  Two  Belgian 
refugees  and  their  children  are  in  financial  troubles,  for  the  beautiful  garden  that  a  swindler  had  pretended  to  sell 
to  the  wounded  soldier  was  about  to  be  taken  from  them.  Then  Angel  Odell,  the  granddaughter  of  an  American 
millionaire,  brought  good  tidings  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Frontispiece.    16mo,  50  cents  net 


OBVIOUS  ADAMS 


By  Robert  R.  Updegraff 


"Not  only  a  rattling  good  story,  but  a  sermon  with  a  punch  in  that  no  business  man,  certainly  no  young 
business  man,  should  miss." — Cincinnati  Times  Star  50  cents  net 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 


[Established  1817] 


NEW  YORK 


WHEN  Santa  gives  a  car  for  Christmas, 
he  usually  must  provide  a  garage 
soon  after.  Stanley  Garage  Hardware 
insures  doors  that  work  easily  and  close 
snugly,  as  weather-tight  as  the  front  door  of 
your  home. 

The  Stanley  Garage  Door  Holder 
pictured  above,  holds  your  doors  safely  open 
for  the  entrance  or  departure  of  your  car. 

Write  today  for  tit*  Garage  booklet  P. 
Jt  contains  interesting  information  of 
value  to  garage  owners  and  builders. 

The  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
ftew  York  Chicago 


At  The  Family  Table 

For  the  complete,  correct  and  perfect 
illumination  of  your  home — specify 
S.  &  A.  lighting  fixtures. 
For  authoritative  lighting  information 
send  to-day  for  free  catalogue  L. 

SHAPIRO  &  ARONSON 
20  Warren  St.      New  York  City 


Going  to  Florida? 


If  you  think  of  buying  or  renting  your  winter  home  this  year,  it  will 
pay  you  to  look  on  page  4  of  this  magazine  where  a  number  of  Florida 
properties  are  described.  If  you  don't  find  what  you  want  there, 
write  to  our  Real  Estate  Department,  11  W.  32nd  St.  New  York  City. 


-  -  -  -■-  

raiEipESJSaa  System 

Of  Underground  Refuse  Disposal 

Saves  the  battering  of  your  can  and  the 

scattering  of  garbage  from  pounding  out  frozen 
contents.  Also  keeps  your  garbage  in  the 
ground,  away  from  cat,  dog  and  typhoid  fly. 
Opens  by  the  foot. 

„  '^^  ...  _  Underground  Garbage 
hiiUfcmJiHiEWSI        1  or       o  • 

iy»n-"- -  oir  -  ....J     and  Keruse  Receivers 

A  Fireproof  receiver  for  oily  waste 
and  sweepings  in  house  or  garage. 
Our  Underground  Earth  Closet 
means  freedom  from  frozen  cesspool 
connections; 

Look  for  uur  Trade  Murks 
In  use  12  yrs.    It  Pays  to  look  us  up 
Sold  direct.    Send  for  catalogue. 
<'.  II.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr. 
-m;  Furror  Si.,  I. viui,  Mass. 


Children  find  much  amuse- 
ment in  colorful  figurines  with 
real  usefulness.  This  faience 
nurse  is  a  good  candle  holder. 
Price.  $3 


of  black  painted  wood, 
9^  x  7  x  4  inches,  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  store- 
house of  the  various 
cosmetics  and  powders 
of  the  toilet,  and  sur- 
mounting it  at  the  back 
is  a  pretty  painted  lady 
in  pink  and  blue  skirts 
and  a  wide  black  hat. 
This  costs  $4  and  is  not 
only  good  looking  but 
really  useful. 

Our  four-footed 
friends  have  been  re- 
membered too  in  a 
kindly  way.  A  plain 
but  sanitary  feeding 
pan  of  white  enamel- 
ware  for  dogs  has  been 
set  into  a  square 
wooden  frame  on  four 
legs,  the  whole  being 
painted  white.  These 
come  in  three  sizes,  5, 

7  and  9  inches  in  width,  at  $2,  #3   and  $\. 

There  are  baskets  of  various  descriptions  de- 
signed for  the  pet  dog's,  sleeping  quarters  that 
come  in  prices  ranging  from  #3  up,  the  cushions 
being  supplied  at  a  small 
additional  expense. 

1  hen  there  are  some  at- 
tractive wire  bird  cages  from 
Japan,  12  x  22  inches,  with 
carved  wood  ornaments  on 
sides  and  bottom,  ivory  ring 
centre  top,  jade  swing,  and 
silk  tassel  underneath. 
Price,  $15.  Simpler  ones 
can  be  had  at  $3,  £4  and  #5. 

For  the  country  house 
bedroom  door  there  are  gay 
colored  door  knockers  4. 
inches  long.  Three  designs 
are  especially  good  —  an 
owl,  a  parrot,  and  a  rooster. 
These  cost  #1.25  each. 

For  these  bedrooms  too, 
and  a  man's  room  in  parti- 
cular, is  a  sensible  green 
pottery  dish  with  depres- 
sions on  its  wide  rim  to  hold 

This     good     looking  ..nfl        hnlder  for  n 

smoking  stand  in  mahog-    cigars  ana  a  noiaer  ror  a 

any  with  glass  tray  and  sizeable  match  box.  1  his 
nickel  trim  costs  but  $5       cQsts    buJ.    $u      Otrx^s  m 

plain  glass  —  all  men  like  them  —  are  but 
50  cents. 

Another  thing  that  all  men  like  and  use  when 
they  have  the  opportunity,  is  an  old-fashioned 


The  delicate  soft  white  over  pink  of  these  Delia  Robbia 
candlesticks  adapts  them  excellently  for  many  uses;  5  inches 
tall,  they  sell  at  $3  the  pair 

hassock.  There  is  an  unreasonable  prejudice 
against  these  comfortable  old  things  in  this 
country  that  will  eventually  give  way.  These 
may  be  had  from  $1.50  up. 


Every  bedside  lamp  needs  a  light  screen,  and  this  one  8  x  13J 
inches,  of  painted  parchment  is  very  good.    It  costs  $6 
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I  1(«tH  HUH)  IP4A 


ROYAl  COPENHAGEN  PORCELAIN 
and  DANISH  ARTS.  Inc. 

H6  iim  AVENUE.  Ncor  lHtl.  M    NEW  YORK 


AS  CHRISTM  \s  GISTS— Royal  Co- 
Mohtgcii     I'orct'lainn    hit  prized 
L  ttuOUfDOUl     Um     World     for  Itirir 
I  trinity  <>f  form  mid  t  licir  soft ,  deep  rest  rain  I 

of  color  and  decoratiooa   The  miniature 
repit'senhitives  of  liiimnn  nnd  anfapal  life 
art'  witlioui  equal.    They  arc  modeled 
by  eminent  Danish  artista,  DINNER 
SERVICES    Blue  Fluted  Copen- 

liap-n   patlrrn.   HIS   pieces,  priee 

|7<V    TE  \  and  COFFEE  SER- 
VICES, 28  pieces,  in  the  famous 
Itluc  Copenhagen  pattern  $16. 
Dili's  of  all  lircc<|s  from  $16 
upwards.     Ilaml  decorated 

\  >non.  Flower  Holders  and 

Plaques,  from $9  upwards. 


Table  < Centre  Pieces  in 
the  Blue. 
deaigrA, 
Scud  for  illustrated 
booklet. 


Fluted  lace 
price  $60. 


IN  Mandarins'  Homes  the  fisk  bowl  with  its 
golden  inhabitants  reproduces  in  miniature  the 
outdoor  diversion  throughout  the  $ear. 

One  of  the  clear  glass  globes  is  here  illustrated, 
resting  in  a  carved  teak-wood  stand,  with  the  grace- 
ful fish  within  it,  swimming  among  rocks,  pebbles 
and  coral,  growing  aquatic  plants  and  grasses,  and 
about  a  Chinese  evergreen  which  mounts  high 
aboiJe  the  surface  of  the  -pJater. 

YAMANAKA  &  COMPANY 

254  Fifth  Ave.,  New"  York 
LONDON        KYOTO       OSAKA  BOSTON 


sh*  iEhrtch  (Ballertes 

Dealers  in  "Old  Musters"  Exclusively 
707  FIFTH  A V KNUR  at  ssih  street  NEW  YORK 


IMPORTANT  works  of  the 
"Old  Masters"  are  to  be 
found  in  our  galleries  at  all 
times.  During  our  forty  years 
experience  as  private  collect- 
ors and  dealers,  our  aim  has 
ever  been  to  acquire  paintings  of 
Quality.  Beautiful  portraits,  land- 
scapes, genre  pictures,  as  well  as 
decorative  flower  panels,  etc.,  and 
fine  Primitives"  are  always  on  ex- 
hibition. We  deal  exclusively  in 
the  "Old  Masters."  All  paintings  pur- 
chased from  us  are  exchangeable  at 
any  time. 


NOW  IN  THE  GALLERIES; 

PORTRAIT  OF  CHARLES  BLAKSLEY" 

•  V  THOMAS  OAIHSSOAOUOH  (l7!7.l7«f) 
"PORTRAIT  OP  MRV  KENNEDY" 

■  V  PRARLIS  cores  (l  716-1  77o) 
"PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN  AVERY.  HQ." 

■  T  JOHANN   IOPFANT  (l71S*!7Ss) 


PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  BLAKSLEY" 
■  Y  RICHARD  COSWAT  (l7AO-IS2l) 
'PORTRAIT  OF  THE  DUCHFSSOF  RICHMOND" 

•r  sir  pitir  lily  Oets-ieao) 

"PORTRAITS  OF  A   LADY  AND  GENTLEMAN" 
THOMAS  SULLY   (1  783  1672.) 


DKEICER&C0 

t>/tV/  ('/) 
Til !H1  AVENUE  at  FORTY  SIXTH 
—  NEW  YORK  ~ 


DREICER  JEWELS  ARE  OF  THE 
HIGHEST  STANDARD  AND  VAL- 
UEeach  DREICER  Jewel 

POSSESSES  AN  INDIVIDUAL- 
ITY THAT  GIVES  IT  AN  EM- 
INENT DISTINCTION  .  . 


f/^eatl  d\(ec/ilace6 


The  House  has  a  great 
number  of  oriental 
Pearl  Necklaces,  assem- 
bled in  readiness  ~  ac- 
curately MATCHED  AND 
GRADED  IN  WIDE  RANGE 
OF  PRICES 


IIWI 


Ii8 


The  firf**f  books  on  Iraiel  and  biography  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 
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An  Orchid 
That  We  Strongly  Recommend 
For  Your  Collection 


IT  IS  a  Cypripedium  Hy- 
brid. So  strikingh  unique 
are  they  in  their  coloring; 
so  distinctively  different  from 
or  her  orchids,  the  Cypiipedium 
Hybrids,  that  if  they  haven't 
already  their  place  among 
your  orchid  friends,  we  would 
suggest  that  they  should  be 
there. 

They  are,  to  our  notion,  a  very 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  orchid 
collection  that  is  either  just  being 
formed  or  that  would  be  well 
rounded. 

The  Cypripedium  Leeanum 
Clinkaberryanum  we  show  above. 
Black  and  white  reproduction 
gives  but  the  most  meagre  inkling 
of  its  wondrous  colorings. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
Leeanum  Hybrid.  They  range  in 
price  from  as  low  as  $3.  to  as 
high  as  £50. 


We  list  a  few: 

C  pripedium  Leeanum insigne  X  Spi- 

cerianum)   $  3.     to  $7.50 

Cypripedium  Leeanum  Albertiannm  .  3.50  to  6. 

Cypripedium  Leeanum  Clinkaberry- 
anum   10. 

C\  pripedium  Leeanum  giganteum      .  10. 

Cypripedium  Leeanum  Gratrixiae,  (in- 
signe X  Spicerianum        ....  50. 

Cypripedium  Leeanum  Josephianum  .  10. 

Cypripedium  Leeanum  magnificum  10. 

Cypripedium  Leeanum  Mrs.  E.  B.  Dane  10. 

Cypripedium  Leeanum  Purity  7.50 

Cypripedium  Leeanum  superbissimum  5. 

Cypripedium  Leeanum  virginale  5. 

Then  there  are  the  Cattleya  Hybrids 
which  are  probably  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  of  all  orchids — and  quite 
justly  so. 

Theircoloringsare  most  striking.  Surely 
every  taste  will  find  its  favorite  among 
the  wide  range  of  varieties  of  this  mystic 
exotic  of  the  tropics. 

Our  Orchid  Catalogue  (which  we  will 
gladly  send  you)  lists,  describes  and 
illustrates  all  our  Cattleya  Hybrids.  It 
does  the  same  with  every  other  orchid 
variety.  With  it  before  you,  making  your 
selections  will  be  an  easy  matter. 

If,  however,  the  best  advice  of  our  Orchid 
expert  would  be  of  any  assistance  to  you,  it  is 
yourS  for  the  asking.  We  will  gladly  make 
suggestions  for  including  of  such  plants  in  your 
collection,  as  seem  consistent  with  your  parti- 
cular needs  and  the  amount  you  incline  tospend. 

We  hope  you  will  decide  to  avail  yourself  of 
this  service. 


Julius*  T^grekrS*  C 

Box  12  RutWford  N.J. 


Co 


Plant  for  Immediate  Effect 

\        Not  for  Future.  Generations 


START  with  the  largest  stock 
that  can  be  secured!  It  takes 
over  twenty  years  to  grow  many 
of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  we  offer. 


We  do  the  long  waiting — thus  ena- 
bling you  to  secure  trees  and 
shrubs  that  give  immediate  results. 
Price  List  Now  Ready. 


>orraHurseries 

Wm.Warn*r  Harper  "ProprMor- 


Chestnut  Hill 

PhiU.  Pa 

BoxC 


the  beauty  of  your  property 

Send  your  friends  one 
or  more  of  these  hardy 
evergreens  for  Christ- 
mas. They  will  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  your 
thoughtf ulness  and 
every  year  become  more 
valuable. 


Trees  5  ft.  high 

WHITE  SPRUCE  .   .  . 

$2.50 

NORWAY  SPRUCE  .  . 

3.00 

DOUGLAS  SPRUCE  .  . 

5.00 

VE1TCH  FIR    ...  . 

6.00 

COL.  BLUE  SPRUCE 

8.00 

Planting  instructions  h 
with  each  tree.  Satisfac-  2\ 
tory  growth  guaranteed. 
Extra  Fine  Evergreens: 
Douglas  Spruce,  7  ft.,  $11 
White  Fir,  .  5  ft.,  10 
Col.BlueSpruce,7ft.,  16 
Nordmann'sFir,6ft.,  18 


A  Christmas  Tree  That  Will  live 

AFTER.  CHRISTMAS  WHEN  PLANTED  ON  YOUR  EAWN. 

We  smp  shapely  evergreens  in  boxes  of  earth.  Use  them  as  Christmas  trees — after 
holidays  plant  outdoors.  A  handsome  evergreen  this  Christmas  and  another  each 
year  will  prove  lasting  remembrances  of  your  Christmases  and  yearly  increase 


FOR 
XMAS 


Our  big  Illustrated  catalog  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  roses  free  on  request. 

HICKS  NURSERIES,  Box  l,  Westbury,  L.  L   Phone  68 


NEXT 
SUMMER 


THE  BLUE  RIBBON 

HAD  a  hundred  White  Orpingtons 
and  was  confident  that  among  the  in 
were  birds  worthy  of  exhibition, 
but  I  was  without  experience  in  the 
show  room  and  ignorant  of  the 
points  by  which  birds  are  judged  in 
competition-  One  day  a  stranger  who  stopped 
to  look  at  my  flock  'offered  #3  for  his  choice 
among  my  hens.  As  my  surplus  birds  rarely 
brought  half  that  sum  I  assented,  and  the  man 
made  his  choice  and  drove  away.  I  learned 
later  that  he  sent  the  hen  to  a  poultry  show 
where  she  won  a  ribbon  and  was  sold  for  $25. 
This  seemed  to  indicate  such  an  easy  way  to 
increase  my  poultry  profits  that  I  resolved  to 
exhibit  the  next  year.  But  I  must  have  the 
very  best  exhibition  blood,  and  in  February  I 
paid  £10  to  a  noted  breeder  of  White  Orping- 
tons for  fifteen  eggs  to  be  sent  when  called  for. 
Early  in  March  my  favorite  Buff  Orpington 
hen,  Thirteen,  wanted  to  sit,  and  I  sent  for  the 
eggs.  Thirteen  was  absolutely  dependable  as  a 
sitter  and  settled  quietly  to  her  long  confine- 
ment, but  though  she  did  her  very  best  she  suc- 
ceeded in  hatching  only  two  chicks. 

The  two  received  all  the  care  that  the  mother 
would  have  distributed  among  a  larger  brood. 
As  warmer  weather  came  the  hen  was  released 
in  the  afternoons,  and  when  she  scratched  out 
a  worm  each  chick's  chance  of  getting  it  was  one 
in  two  instead  of  one  in  a  dozen.  They  grew 
surprisingly,  showing  sturdy  frames  and  legs 
that  promised  fine  development  later  on.  After 
a  few  weeks  the  first  soft  down  began  to  give 
place  to  feathers,  and  for  a  time  there  were  long, 
bare  legs  and  necks,  and  half  feathered  wings 
and  bodies,  but  at  ten  weeks  the  pair  were  beau- 
tiful. The  snow  white  feathers  had  covered  the 
bodies,  filled  out  the  necks  and  wings,  and 
shortened  the  appearance  of  the  legs.  A  creamy 
tint  that  would  disappear  with  the  remaining 
pin-feathers  showed  here  and  there,  and  against 
the  white  stood  out  the  vivid  red  of  wattles, 
combs,  and  earlobes.  Both  birds  w  ere  cockerels, 
and  late  in  the  afternoons  Thirteen  would  sit 
in  the  shade  with  one  on  each  side,  a  proud  and 
happy  mother.  She  made  me  remember  the 
Roman  Cornelia,  who,  when  her  friends  were 
displaying  their  jewels,  called  her  two  sons  and 
became  immortal  by  saying:  "Lo,  these  are  my 
ornaments."  After  the  Roman  sons  I  called 
Thirteen's  big  birds  Caius  and  Tiberius. 

It  is  customary  for  the  hen  to  leave  her  chickens 
when  she  is  ready  to  lay  ag;iin,  but  Thirteen 
fondly  delayed  the  separation  and  laid  in  her 
coop  till  the  two  were  so  old  that  they  refused 
to  be  abandoned.  When  she  left  them  they 
stayed  two  nights  alone,  but  the  next  evening 
followed  her  to  the  hen  house  and  I  found  them 
with  her  on  the  perch.  They  still  wanted  to 
get  beneath  her,  and  1  iberius,  half  as  big  as  she, 
had  managed  to  get  on  the  perch  between  her 
legs  and  was  roosting  comfortably,  while  she 
stood  patiently  over  him,  submitting,  with  a 
mother's  devotion,  to  a  most  unreasonable 
exaction.  I  placed  him  on  the  perch  beside  her 
and  he  did  not  succeed  in  getting  back.  But 
Tiberius  loved  his  mother,  as  he  proved  a  tew 
days  later.  She  wanted  to  sit  again,  and,  to 
divert  her  thoughts  through  discomfort  and 
lonesomeness,  I  placed  her  in  a  crate  hung  from 
a  limb  six  feet  above  the  ground.  Tiberius 
would  not  desert  her,  and  at  night,  missing  him 
from  the  hen  house,  I  found  him  on  the  top  of 
his  mother's  cnite,  where  he  was  most  uncom- 
fortable, as  his  foothold  was  uncertain  and  the 
crate  was  swaying  in  the  wind. 

It  was  now  time  to  yard  the  young  cockerels 
bv  themselves,  and  Caius  and  Tiberius  went 
with  others  to  a  separate  enclosure.  The  two 
grew  big,  strong,  and  handsome,  and  while  legs 
and  necks  were  still  prominent,  the  frames  were 
filling  out  to  the  characteristic  shape  of  the 
Orpington.  In  September  the  birds  molted, 
and  when,  in  November,  the  new  plumage 
had  fully  developed,  I  was  very  proud  of  them. 
Both  were  snow  white  clear  to  the  skin,  with  a 
wonderful  growth  of  fine,  soft  feathers,  handsome 
tails  and  combs,  and  a  carriage  that  fully  dis- 
played their  perfections.  Tiberius  was  a  trifle 
the'  larger,  though  Caius  weighed  more  than 
seven  pounds.  In  trying  to  determine  which 
was  the  better  show  bird  I  had  little  to  guide 
me.  I  understood  vaguely  that  a  five-point 
comb  is  desirable  and  that  a  white  bird  should 
have  no  color  whatevej  in  the  feathers,  and  upon 
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A  Fountain 

is  one  of  flte  features  of  Decorative 
Art  required  to  complete  the  modern 
American  burden  or  estate. 

*The  accompanying  picture  portrays 
a  fountain  of  exquisite  design,  exe- 
cuted in 

Gray  Sienna  Marble 

and  carved  by  hand. 

It  is  particularly  suitable  for  use  in  an 
orangery.  Kail  or  gentleman's  garden. 

For  particulars  address: 

BURR  DAVIS 

210  West  Qotk  Street  NJew  York 


Gift  Box  of  Gladioli 

"THE  ORCHID  OF  THE  GARDEN" 

Something  New  in  Xmas  Gifts 


West  Mcdway.  Mass. 

Oct.  3.  1916. 

Mr.  B.  Hammond  Tracy, 

Wenham,  Mass. 
My  dear  Sir: — 

In  the  late  spring  I  ordered 
(thro'  my  cousin.  E.  B.  Wilder. 
Dorchester^  a  few  Gladioli  bulbs 
from  you.  and  received  what  you 
call  your  "Gift  Box."  1  have 
been  so  delighted  with  the  blooms 
from  these,  that  it  does  not  seem 
right  to  withhold  some  expression 
of  my  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
Such  a  variety  of  color  and  mark- 
in  gs  indicates  that  something 
more  than  mere  commercialism 
inspired  the  selection  of  these 
Gift  Boxes.  1  hope  my  own  en- 
thusiasm within  the  limited  area 
of  this  neighborhood  may  yield 
other  orders  for  you. 

Gratefully, 

D.  B.  Hixon. 


©ift  <3o* 


Cedar  Acres  Gift  Box 

Contains  a  selection  of  choice  varieties  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  increasing  admir- 
ation and  appreciation  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful garden  flower — the  Gladiolus. 

Box  containing 
25varieties,$1.00  6Boxes,$5.00 

Mailed  Free  to  Any  Address 


Send  for  beautiful  illustrated  booklet,  describing 
many  varieties  and  giving  the  real  truth  about  each 

B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 

Cedar  Acres  (Box  105)  Wenham,  Mass. 


Bobbink  &  Atkins 


PLANT  IN  EARLY  WINTER 

Don't  wait  until  Spring.    Plant  NOW. 

Shade  Trees — Ornamental  Shrubs  and  many  other 
Nursery  Products  are  safely  handled  in  winter,  early 
Winter — up  to  the  freezing  of  the  ground. 

You  get  better  results,  hardier  products! 

You  save  valuable  time! 

Your  plantings  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  Nature's 
Awakening  Impulse  in  a  rapid  early  Spring  growth. 

We  have  made  a  specialty  of  Early  Winter  Plantings  for 
years.  Our  nation-wide  success  is  built  on  our  ability  to 
give  general  satisfaction  in  Nursery  Products. 

Get  in  touch  with  us  at  once  for  planting  NOW  . 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  35  or  visit  our  Nurseries 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


120 


The  Readers'  Service  will  glaa'ty  furnish 
information  about  Retail  Shops 


COUNTRY    LIFE    IN  AMERICA 
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Books  for  a  Country  Life  Christmas 


My  Garden 

By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 

The  Editor  of  the  Garden  Magazine  pro- 
nounces this  book,  "The  most  inspirational 
and  yet  practical  garden  book  that  has  ap- 
peared in  years." 

Just  a  transcription  of  delightfully  informal  con- 
versations with  a  true  garden  lover.  What  to  do 
for  hollyhock  rust,  and  how  to  keep  the  field  mice 
from  eating  all  your  hulbs.  What  to  plant  to  take 
the  place  of  that  mass  of  creeping  phlox  when  its 
luscious  color  has  departed.  The  things  that  do 
well  and  why  and  where,  the  plants  that  give  the 
needed  color  at  awkward  seasons  and  what  should 
follow  and  precede  them.  A  veritable  treasure- 
store  of  garden  lore.    Illustrated,  net,  #1.50. 

Book  of  Garden  Plans 

By  STEPHEN  F.  HAMBLIN  of  the  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  Harvard  University 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  aid  those  who  are 
planning  gardens  and  country  places  to  visualize 
problems  similar  to  their  own  and  to  see  how  a 
landscape  architect  would  solve  them.  The  plans 
range  from  boulder  walls,  arbors,  poppy  beds,  and 
"""special  borders  to  the  different  kinds  of  formal  and 
informal  gardens.  Photographs  illustrate  the  basic 
idea  of  each  plan.  20  blue  print  plans.  32  pages 
of  illustrations.    Net,  $2. 00. 

How  to  Make  Friends 
With  Birds 

(Uniform  With  the  "Pocket  Nature  Guides") 
By  NIEL  MORROW  LADD 

President  of  the  Greenwich  Bird  Protective  Society;  Member 
of  the  Linnean  Society 

What  to  do  to  make  one's  home  grounds  attractive 
to  bird  life.    From  nesting  boxes  to  winter  feeding. 

The  author  answers  the  innumerable  questions 
which  arose  in  his  own  mind,  when  he  commenced 
to  play  host  and  landlord  to  the  birds.  He  pre- 
sents in  condensed  form  such  information  as  will 
assist  bird  lovers  to  conserve  and  increase  the 
remnant  of  our  bird  life  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  increase  their  enjoyment  of  a  fascinating  pastime. 
Full  information  on  nesting  boxes  and  winter  feed- 
ing. Over  200  illustrations.  Flexible  linen.  Net, 
$1.00.    Leather,  net  $1.25. 

By  Gene  Stratton-Porter 

*'She  has  opened  the  eyes  of  thousands  to  thevoonder 
and  glory\of  the  world  about  them." — London  Standard. 

Moths  of  the  Limberlost.  Illustrated  in  col- 
ors from  rare  photographs  of  living  moths  taken  by 
the  author.    Net,  #3.00. 

Music  of  the  Wild.  The  songs  and  voices  of 
nature.  Illustrated  with  120  exquisite  photographs 
of  bird  and  insect  life.    Net,  $3.00. 

The  Song  of  the  Cardinal.  An  exquisite 
love  idyl  of  the  Cardinal  bird  and  his  mate.  Illus- 
trated, cloth,  net,  $1.35.    Leather,  net,  $2.00. 


The  Library  of  the 
Open  Road 

By  DAVID  GRAYSON 

Four  books  that  will  be  a  perpetual  fountain 
of  refreshment  for  those  who  believe  it  is 
well  to  be  contented  with  one's  lot;  to  be  rich 
in  friends;  and  to  step  with  a  light  foot  on 
the  friendly  road  of  life. 

Adventures  in  Contentment 

Adventures  in  Friendship 

The  Friendly  Road 

Hempfield  (David  Grayson's  first  novel) 

Each  book  is  charmingly  illustrated  by  Thomas  Fog- 
arty,  whose  drawings  have  long  since  become  an 
essential  part  of  every  Grayson  story.  Cloth,  net, 
$1.50.  Leather,  net,  $1.65.  Four  volumes  in  leather, 
Boxed,  net,  $6.60. 


Roberta  of  Roseberry 
Gardens 

By  FRANCES  DUNCAN,  Author  of  -My  Garden  Doctor" 
A  delightful  romance  centring  around  the  old 
nurseries  of  Roseberry  Gardens.  To  the  lover  hi 
Gardens — to  the  person  who  is  only  occasionally 
infected  with  the  gardening  germ — and,  indeed,  to 
the  novel  reader  Roberta's  story  will  bear  charm 
and  allure  by  its  genuineness  and  originality. 
Filled  with  genuine  humor  and  sentiment.  Decor- 
ated, net,  $1.25. 

Romances  of  New  England 

By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

The  Bird  House  Man  is  a  story  of  a  quaint 
New  England  village  with  its  love  affairs.  Illus- 
trated net,  $1.35. 

The  Idyl  of  Twin  Fires,   of  an  old  New 

Lngland  farm  house  and  the  romance  it  knew. 
Roth  books  are  nature-lovers'  love  stories  with  the 
charm  that  will  appeal  to  readers  of  David  Grayson. 
Illustrated.    Net,  £1.50.    Leather.    Net,  £1.65. 

The  Farm  Mortgage  Handbook 

By  KINGMAN  NOTT  ROBINS 

Treasurer  Associated  Mortgage  Investors,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Vice  President  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers'  Association  of  America 

Especially  intended  for  investors  seeking  infor- 
mation regarding  investments  in  Farm  Mortgages. 
Net,  $1.25. 

Pocket  Nature  Guide 

Handy  fit-the-pocket  size.  Profusely  illustrated 
in  natural  colors. 

Bird  Guide,  Flower  Guide,  Butterfly 
Guide,  Tree  Guide.  Flexible  linen.  Each,  net, 
$1.00.  Leather,  each,  net,  £1 .25.  Four  volumes, 
leather,  boxed,  net,  £5.00. 


Garden  City    DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY    New  York 


A  TRIP  OF  PURE  DELIGHT 


The  Open  Road — Romance — Mystery 
These  for  Your  Enjoyment  in 

The  Lightning  Conductor 
Discovers  America 

BY 

C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

Authors  of  "The  Lightning  Conductor,  "  "Set  in 
Silver,  ' '  etc. 

You  are  invited  to  tour  Long  Island,  The  Hudson  Valley, 
through  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  New  Kngland  with  Jack 
Winton  the  famous  "Lightning  Conductor"  and  Molly — and 
Dan  Cupid. 

Some  real  "mystifying  mysteriousness,"  plenty  of  thrills  and 
lots  of  romance  are  promised  in  addition  to  as  beautiful  scenery 
as  can  be  found.  "The  Lightning  Conductor  Discovers  America" 
is  capital  for  reading  aloud.    Many  Illustrations. 

At  all  bookstores.    N't,  $1.50 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for  Motor  Enthusiasts 

Garden  City  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.  New  York 


What  School 
for  your 
Boy  or  Girl? 


q 


The  Readers'  Service 
Department  will  help 
you  decide  this  im- 
portant question. 


A  Warning  to 
DOG  LOVERS! 

'Those  who  really  love  dogs  will  not  he 
able  to  lay  'Pierrot'  down  until  it  is 
finished.'* — New  York  Herald. 

The  Story  of  a  Dog 
Who  Went  to  War 

"The  majority  of  dog-lovers  will  prob- 
ably agree  in  ranking  'Pierrot,  Dog  of 
Belgium'  with  the  finest  animal  stories 
written." — Illustrated  London  News. 

Pierrot:  Dog  of  Belgium 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer,  Author  of  "Gulliver,  the.  Great"  and 
other  doi  stories.    Illustrated,  Net,  $1 .00 

At  All  Bookstores    Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City.  N.  Y. 


these  points  I  thought  Caius  perfect.  His  comb 
had  five  points  in  a  symmetrical  curve  from  front 
to  rear  and  in  true  vertical  alignment.  In  all 
his  mass  of  plumage  there  was  no  trace  of  color. 

Tiberius'  comb  had  six  points,  a  little  irregular 
in  setting,  but  forming  a  very  handsome  head- 
piece. The  comb  did  not  trouble  me  greatly 
but  I  discovered  that  Tiberius  had  in  one  wing 
a  feather  that  showed  at  the  tip  three  very  small 
grayish  specks  in  triangular  arrangement.  They 
could  not  be  seen  till  the  wing  was  spread,  but 
I  knew  that  a  poultry  judge  would  find  them.  A 
hundred  times  I  examined  and  mourned  over 
that  feather,  and,  unwilling  to  show  a  bird  that 
even  I  knew  was  defective,  I  accepted  an  offer 
of  $5  from  a  stranger  who  wanted  the  bird  in  his 
breeding  pens,  and  so  Tiberius  left  me. 

Caius  was  now  my  only  candidate  for  show 
room  honors.  To  prevent  injury  through  fight- 
ing I  confined  him  in  a  small  yard  alone.  He 
had  still  a  month  for  development  before  the 
January  show  in  a  neighboring  city  where  he  was 
to  be  exhibited.  I  wanted  him  to  keep  growing 
and  fed  him  liberally  to  that  end.  I  bought  an 
exhibition  coop  in  which  he  was  confined  a  large 
part  of  each  day  so  that  he  might  become  ac- 
customed to  it.  That  he  might  have  no  fear 
of  strangers  I  had  my  neighbors  come  and 
stand  before  his  coop.  I  handled  him  often, 
spreading  his  wings  and  examining  his  feathers 
so  that  he  would  submit  quietly  when  handled 
by  the  judge.  Twice  in  the  week  before  the 
show  I  bathed  the  bird  in  lukewarm  water  and 
carefully  dried  and  smoothed  his  feathers.  His 
plumage  was  wonderful  and  he  was  as  proud  as 
I  of  his  beautiful  appearance.  When  I  shipped 
him  by  express,  the  day  before  the  show  opened, 
he  weighed  eight  pounds  and  ten  ounces,  and  in 
answer  to  the  express  agent's  inquiry  as  to  the 
bird's  value  I  promptly  replied,  "#ioo." 

I  did  not  attend  the  show  until  the  second  day 
when  the  judging  would  probably  be  completed. 
As  I  entered  the  door  my  ears  were  assailed  by 
the  crowing  and  cackling  and  the  many  other 
sounds  of  a  poultry  show  in  full  operation.  The 
big  floor  space  held  many  hundreds  of  coops 
arranged  in  long  rows  with  narrow  aisles  between, 
birds  ot  each  breed  being  grouped  in  adjoining 
rows.  But  what  cared  I  for  Leghorns  or  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  or  Rhode  Island  Reds?  Some- 
where in  that  maze  were  the  White  Orpingtons 
and  among  them  my  Caius.  With  only  passing 
glances  that  noted  the  ribbons  attached  to  certain 
coops,  I  hurried  on  and  found  the  Orpingtons  at 
last.  First  the  pullets,  then  the  hens,  and,  as  I 
turned  a  corner,  the  cockerels-  Anxious  as  I 
was  to  find  my  bird,  I  took  time  to  glance  at 
each  big,  handsome  fellow  as  I  passed  his  coop. 
I  came  to  a  green  ribbon,  a  yellow  ribbon,  a 
red  ribbon,  but  I  had  not  yet  found  Caius. 
Where  was  the  blue?  Looking  far  ahead  I  saw 
it  and  hastened  on,  but  my  eyes  were  held  by  a 
buff  colored  card  on  which  was  scrawled  the  word 
"Disqualified,"  with  something  beneath  that  I 
could  not  decipher,  and  I  glanced  at  the  bird  in  the 
coop.  I  stopped  and  stared.  If  I  knew  my  own 
bird  it  was  Caius  I  spoke  and  he  knew  me. 
I  examined  the  coop  number — it  was  mine. 

I  sought  the  judge  and  asked  why  my  bird  was 
disqualified. 

"Too  bad  about  that  cockerel.  I'll  show  you," 
he  said,  kindly.  He  took  Caius  from  the  coop 
and  showed  me  on  one  shank,  just  above  the 
foot,  a  tiny  tuft  of  down.  I  had  seen  it  a  thous- 
and times  and  I  said  so.  In  pity  for  my  ignor- 
ance the  judge  explained  that  Orpingtons  are 
required  to  have  unfeathered  shanks,  and  that, 
under  the  rules,  any  feather,  stub,  or  down  on 
the  shank,  or  unmistakable  evidence  that  such 
a  defect  has  been  removed,  is  a  positive  dis- 
qualification. "I  had  no  discretion,  though 
I  hated  to  do  it,"  said  the  judge,  "For,  barring 
that  defect,  this  bird  would  have  won  the  blue." 
He  explained  that  there  are  many  other  defects 
which,  while  they  must  be  considered  in  com- 
paring birds,  do  not  disqualify.  He  said  that 
Caius  had  an  ideal  comb,  but  to  require  all 
birds  to  have  ideal  combs  would  make  poultry 
shows  impossible.  He  also  said  that,  while  a 
white  bird  should  have  no  color  in  his  feathers,  a 
few  very  small  grayish  specks,  not  appearing 
prominently,  do  not  disqualify,  and  a  bird  having 
them  may,  if  otherwise  superior,  win  over  birds 
without  that  defect.  "Now  look  at  this  blue 
ribbon  bird.  I  judged  him  the  best  cockerel 
here  in  spite  of  minor  defects." 

He  led  me  down  the  line  and  took  the  winner 
from  his  coop.    I  gazed  at  the  bird's  comb 


Bill  Ik  i  I9l6 
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A  Christmas  Thought  for  the 
Boys  at  the  Border 


*.\  III'  .11  my  coin  tin  1  a  ted  on  tin-  Mexican  border 
M  last  summti  has  not  been  reduced  from  its 
original  strength  of  140,000  men.  A  number 
ol  regiments  of  State  militia  have  returned 
home  hut  their  places  have  heen  taken  by 
other  State  troops,  so  that  the  number ol  c  iti- 
zen soldiei  s  alone  doing  military  duty  remains 
ipproximatel)  at  100,000  men.  I  hey  are  grouped  in  large  c  amps, 
fighting  the  southern  he  at,  the  dust  and  mud,  drilling,  making  long 
practice  matches,  working  in  camp  or  scattered  along  the  Mexican 
border,  doing  lonely  and  dangerous  outpost  duty  miles  away  from 
the  railroad. 

Assailed  by  Grave  Dangers 

Fortunately,  the  business  o|  the  soldiers  so  far  has  been  peaceful. 
No  great  \\ai  petti  has  threatened  but  there  are  serious  dangers  of 
anothei  character  which  attack  these  boys  away  from  home. 

\suli  from  the  routine  work,  the  social  life  of  the  troops  is  piti- 
fully thin  and  monotonous.  There  lies  the  great  danger.  In 
spiu  oi  all  the  authorities  can  do,  the  botch  1  army  is  constantly 
assaded  b\  tin  severest  temptations  that  designing  people  can 
throw  in  then  \\a\  .  Neat  the  camps  or  in  the  towns  adjacent  there 
aie  wide-open  saloons,  gambling  hells  and  places  of  the  greatest  evil. 

Centres  of  Good  Influence 

Competing  with  the  bad  influences  is  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  which  has  erected,  in  the  various  camps,  forty 
large  frame  buildings,  tull\  eepupped,  and  serving  as  social  centres 
or  club  houses  tor  trie  men.  I  here  are  provided  magazines,  books, 
lectures,  religious  meetings,  concerts,  talking  machines,  indoor  and 
outdooi  games,  motion  pictures,  a  never-empty  barrel  of  ice  water, 
making  altogether  a  centre  of  moral  and  religious  influence,  good 
fellowship  and  good  cheer  which  is  thronged  with  appreciative 
soldiers,  day  and  night,  in  every  camp.  A  sign  reads  "Write  Home" 
and  thousands  act  upon  the  suggestion,  using  the  free  writing  mater- 
ials which  are  furnished.  Broad-gauge  men  are  in  charge,  directing 
all  activities,  and  helping  many  fellows  with  good  counsel. 

Spending  Thousands  to  Help 

Nobody  knows  how  long  the  National  Guardsmen  will  have 
to  remain  at  the  border,  ready  for  any  emergency.  They  will  be 
there  on  Christmas  Day  anyway.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  wants  to  stay  as  long  as  they  do.  The  expense  of  its 
work  among  the  troops  will  have  reached  #300,000  by  January  1st. 
Maintenance  alone  costs  #1  ;oo  a  day. 

I  housands  of  young  fellows  have  been  kept  straight.  Other 
thousands  have  been  turned  from  evil  habits  and  not  only  the 
morals  but  the  morale  of  every  camp  has  been  bettered  by  the 
presence  of  the  Army  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Officers 
and  men  are  unstinted  in  their  appreciation  and  praise. 

This  Great  Work  Needs  Money 

This  work  needs  the  support  of  every  citizen  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  race  or  creed.  "You  can  help.  Will  you?  Will  you  send  a  check 
covering  a  day's  expense  for  a  Christmas  present?  Or  contribute  $10  or  $5 
or  $1  ?  W  ill  you  invest  that  much  to-day  in  work 
that  is  upholding  the  standard  of  Christian  man- 
hood among  140,000  men? 

ARMY  AND  NAVY  DEPARTMENT 

International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 


Funds  were  provided  to  start.  To  keep  on,  to  main- 
tain this  great  enterprise,  that  meanscomfort,  friendship 
and  social  rest  for  140,000  American  citizens  who  are 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  our  Nation,  should  be 
counted  a  great  popular  and  personal  privilege.  Men! 
Women!  Don't  delay!  Send  your  contribution  NOW! 
Money  is  needed  NOW!  The  soldiers  need  you  NOW! 
Please  use  the  coupon. 


Traveling  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hrcrctarics  with  an  automobile  truck  of 
plies,  including  a  motion  picture  machine,  tour  the  lonely  outturn 
troops  miles  away  Irom  a  railroad  in  the  Mig  Mend  Country  of  T< 


Camp  of  Connecticut  troops  at  Nogales.  Arizona.  showing  the  Sco- 
vill  Y  M.  C.  A.  building  erected  and  maintained  by  a  contribution 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II.  W.  Scovill,  of  Waterliury.  Conn.,  screen  for  out- 
door "movies"  at  one  end  of  the  building 


YMCA 


Typical  Armv  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  the  camps  on  the  Mexican 
border.  Size  40  x  80  feet— in  hot  weather  the  coolest  place  in  camp; 
at  night  the  best  lighted.  A  place  of  good  cheer  frequented  by  thou- 
sands of  t  roops. 


Ninety  feet  of  occupied  writing  space  in  the  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  at  Laredo.  Texas.  Ninety  feet  more  on  the  other  side  of  the 
building  is  occupied  also.  An  average  of  1500  letters  are  written  and 
mailed  each  day  in  each  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  in  the  camps  on 
the  Mexican  border. 


Audience  of  soldiers  at  a  lecture  on  clean  living  in  an  Armv  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building  on  the  border.  Similar  crowds  attend  other  lectures, 
concerts  an  J  religious  meetings. 


A  crowd  of  soldiers  will  be  found  in  any  Y.  M,  C.  A.  building  in  any  camp  on  any  evening.  They 
play  games  ,  read,  play  the  piano  or  phonograph  and  sing,  chat  and  enjoy  motion  pictures,  making  the 
place  like  home. 
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If  yt>u  wish  />  systematize  your  '.isiness  the 
Readers'  Seniee  may  be  able  to  ojfer  suggestions 
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JONES 
DAIRY  FARM 
SAUSAGE 

Thirtieth 
Season 


§  TT  is  economical — there  is  = 

I    I    little  or  no  waste.   It  is 

I        good  food  value.   It  is  ap-  = 

I  petlxing  to  the  most  fastidious. 

i      This  is  our  30th  season 

i  in  the  manufacture  of  Jones  5 

\  Dairy  Farm  Products.  Your  I 

l^rocer  will  tell  you  of  our  MIL0  c  JQNES  | 

i  prices  and  times  of  shipment.  Jonei  Da'iry  Farm  \ 

1      Be  sure  that  it' s  Jones.  Ft.  Atkinson, Wis.  = 

=||||  Ill  II II  III  II  Mill  II  III  II II  III  Illllll  II  MIIMMMIIIMI  Illllll" 


Buy  Maple  Syrup 

direct  from  the  woods 

Send  15c  for  two-ounce  samples  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  20c  west. 

JUSTAMERE  FARM 
Middletown  Springs  Vermont 


Farr's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties 

The  edition  of  1915-16  is  obtainable,  and  will 
be  mailed  free.   It  contains  lists  of  exclusive 
Peonies, Irises  andnewandrarefioweringshrubs. 
The  edition  of  1917-18  will  be  ready  about 
February  I,  1917 — send  your  name  now,  so  that  a  copy  may  be 
reserved  for  you. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr — Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 

103  Garfield  Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Penna. 


Everything  for  the 

GREENHOUSE 
John  C.  Moninger  Go. 

CHICAGO 
920  Blackhawk  St. 

CINCINNATI  NEW  YORK 

2312  Union  Central  Bldg.      810  Marbridge  Bldg. 


Dreer's 
Garden  Book 

For  1917 

Seventy-ninth  Annual  Edition 

is  more  than  a  catalogue.  It  is  a  guide- 
book of  authoritative  information  on 
when  to  plant,  how  to  plant,  and  what 
to  plant,  in  whatever  line  of  gardening 
you  are  interested. 

It  contains  cultural  articles  written  by  ex- 
perts and  is  valuable  alike  to  the  amateur  with 
a  small  plot  or  the  professional  with  acres.  It 
contains  288  pages,  four  color  and  four  duotone 
plates.  It  lists  all  the  dependable,  tested,  stan- 
dard varieties  of  flow«rs  and  vegetables  as  well 
as  the  season's  best  novelties. 

It  features  a  number  of  noteworthy  special- 
ties in  Vegetables,  Sweet  Peas,  Asters,  Roses  and 
Columbines.  Wbatever  is  worth  growing  you 
will  find  in  Dreer's  Garden  Book  for  1917,  with 
full  descriptions  and  cultural  notes. 

Mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  magazine. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street        PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


which  seemed  vaguely  familiar,  while  the  judge 
talked  on.  "This  fellow  has  a  six  point  comb 
and  also  has  a  trifle  of  foreign  color."  He 
spread  out  a  wing,  and  at  the  tip  of  a  concealed 
feather  were  three  very  small  grayish  specks  in 
triangular  arrangement.  I  knew  them.  I  should 
have  known  that  feather  if  I  had  found  it  in 
mid-ocean,  and  because  of  those  gray  specks 
which  the  judge  treated  so  lightly,  I  had  lost 
my  chance  to  win  the  blue,  and  had  sold  Tiberius 
for  a  song.  Howard  Hovey. 

THE  WATER  TELESCOPE 

HERE  is  always  a  certain  fascina- 
tion about  the  life  of  the  under 
water  creatures,  and  in  this  con- 
nection no  contrivance  is  so  useful 
for  study  as  a  water  telescope. 
The  device  is  a  very  simple  one, 
and  consists  of  a  metal  tube  open  at  one  end  and 
closed  at  the  other  with  a  rounded  piece  of  thick 
glass.  The  tube  ought  to  be  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  in  length,  and  its  bore  might  be  about 
a  couple  of  inches  in  measurement.  The  glass 
is  best  fitted  into  a  flanged  ring,  which  should 


o 


The  three  parts  of  the  water  telescope 

be  of  such  a  size  that  it  can  be  pressed  into  the 
end  of  the  tube.  The  glass  should  be  fastened 
into  the  ring  with  some  waterproof  adhesive. 
As  regards  the  ring  itself,  it  is  wise  to  rely  upon 
the  tight  fit  to  keep  out  the  water,  seeing  that  it 
is  a  convenience  to  be  able  to  remove  this  now 
and  again  in  order  to  clean  the  glass. 

The  water  telescope  is  most  successfully  used 
when  the  holder  can  rest  his  arm  on  the  side  of 


End  of  the  telescope  after  the  glass  has  been  cemented 

a  boat.  Gazing  down  through  the  tube  the 
spectator  will  be  astonished  at  the  new  world 
which  he  beholds.  In  clear  water  on  a  bright 
summer  day  it  is  possible  to  discern  objects 
plainly  at  the  depth  of  twelve  fathoms.  Many 
an  hour  of  novel  entertainment  may  be  spent 
with  the  aid  of  the  water  telescope,  and  a  great 
deal  may  be  learned  about  the  ways  of  the 
water  creatures  which  could  not  possibly  be 
acquired  in  any  other  manner. 

S.  Leonard  Bastin. 


Rented 
to  the 
Wrens 


$5 — for  this  "4-Room1 
Dodson  Wren  House 

Built  of  oak;  roof  of  cypress  with 
copper  coping.     Hangs  from  4 
limb.    The  bird -lovers'  btf 

Christmas  Gift. 


Brings  the  Birds 

A  blghonso  like  this  will  brinp  one  or  two 
families  «•(  wren*  to  live  with  von  rtexl  miid- 
mer  —  cheerful,  friendly,  inii-iml  hirrt  lea- 
ants  th»1  pitj  i  i  iil  by  contributing  to  th« 

general  Jqj  of  living. 


Made 
by  the 
Man  the 
Birds  Love 

Mr.  Dodson,  a  directorof  the  American  Audubon  Asso- 
ciation, has  spent  22  years  learning  how  to  build  bird, 
houses  that  attract  the  birds.  Wrens,  blue-birds,  martins, 
eaoh  must,  have  its  own  especial  style  house.  The  rifrhf 
kind— the  Dodson  Kind—  brings  bark  the  bird  families  year 
after  year.  Xheir  perfection  hue  been  a  labor  of  love. 

If  you  want  the  birds  next  summer,  get  your  houses  now 
and  set  them  up  to  "weather."  The  birds  like  them 
better. 

The  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

A  Dodson  Bird  House  is  an  inexpensi\p  gift,  most  ap. 
preciated  by  nature  loving  friends.  Cost  from  $1.50  to  $12. 
The  wren  house  illustrated  can  be  enjoyed  by  every  one 
who  has  a  tree  to  hang  it  on.  Entire  collection  described 
in  catalog,  with  prices.  Includes  bird  baths,  winter  feed- 
ing devices,  etc.   All  are  patented. 

PJ***4  RswvL-  Fron  ?he  il  lust  rated  Dodson  book 

DlrU  DOOK  rree^    tells  how  to  attract  native 

birds  to  your  garden.    With  it  we  send,  also  free,  a  beau. 

tilul  picture,  in  color,  from  "Nature  Neighbors,"  worthy 

of  framing.    Write  to 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 
704  Harrison  Avenue  Kankakee,  111. 
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For  Garden  and  House 

Improvements 

"PERGOLAS" 

Lattice  Fences 
Garden  Houses 
and  Arbors 

"Catalogue  E-29"  tells  all 
about  'em.  When  writing 
enclose  10c  and  ask  for 
Catalogue  "E-29" 

HARTMANN  -  SANDERS  CO. 

Factory  and  Maui  OJ/tct: 

Hilton*  Wei  r  Ave.  CHICAGO 

New  York  Office:  6  East  39th  St. 


Going  to  Florida? 

If  you  think  of  buying  or  renting 
your  winter  home  this  year  it 
will  pay  you  to  look  on  page  4  of 
this  magazine  where  a  number  of 
Florida  properties  are  described 
If  you  don't  find  what  you  want 
there,  write  to  our 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 

1 1  West  32nd  St.  New  York  City 


America 


Greenhouse  Satisfactoriness 


THE  OWNING  of  a  satisfactory  greenhouse,  is  quite  one  of 
the  most  pleasurable  of  possessions. 
The  contrary — quite  to  the  contrary. 
In  the  greenhouse  field,  as  in  every  other;  there  must  logically  be 
some  one  concern  whose  years  of  satisfaction  satisfying,  have  built 
for  them  a  prestige  that  is  a  satisfaction  guarantee  in  itself. 

After  considerably  over  a  half  century  of  such  endeavor,  we  feel 
warranted  in  claiming  such  a  distinction. 

At  your  request  only,  we  will  send  a  representative.  Our  Glass 
Garden  Booklet  No.  109  you  are  welcome  to. 


NEW  YORK 
42nd  Street  Building 
ROCHESTER 
Granite  Building 


guilders  of  Qreenhouses  &  Conservatories 
SALES  OFFICES 
BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 
Tremont  Building  Widener  Building 

CLEVELAND  TORONTO 
Swetland  Building  Royal  Bank  Building 


CHICAGO 
Rookery  Building 
MONTREAL 
Transportation  Buildir 


FACTORIES— Irvington,  N.  Y.       Des  Plaines,  III.       St.  Catharines,  Canada 
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She's  the 

Af o nc)*  Cow 

M»-  makr*  11  «•  <>i  r\ cr\  mini c  «l  fectl  Hit 
milk  i*  the  richest  o(  nil  tin-  lircrtU  in  butter 
(at  and  soliiU.    She  i»  hikki-iI  anil  \i)o>ri>ii> 
will  lliriM-  in  ,in\  ilimatr.      She  milks 


pride.  Iihi.  Anil  she's  I  ho  row  for  the  fitniib  . 
Our  free  book  "About  Jersey  Cattle"  proses 
these  litmus.  Send  (or  it  now  —  a  postal 
will  do— it's  interesting  ami  Instructive. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
327  W  23d  Strut.  New  York  City 


N,.r>     Ihr  \r 

,.l  mrn  ilev»tc.l 


tlr  I  'lull  i«  a  gmun 
ill  the  Jersey  breed. 


POULTRY 

Special  offering  ofcocks 
anil  cm  ki  11U.  1  .in  Itilly 

selected.    £?.orj  up. 

HOLSTEINS 

Prize  winning  stock.   \  few  choice  young  bulls 
for  sale.    Records  and  prices  gladly  furnished. 
Foundation  stock.    Write  for  cat  jloeues  jnt)  prices. 
TYWACANA   FARMS.  Inc. 
Box  55  Farmingdale.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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PURE  BRED  HOLSTEINS 
Finest  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

You  cannot  afford  to  own  grade  or  scrub  cows.  Start  now 
to  grow  a  pure  bred  herd.  I  have  a  few  very  choice 
young  .mini. lis  I  cm  sell  Write  lot  pcli^nc  t»n  ymi 
want  new  laid  infertile  eggs  from  milk  fed  White  Leghorn 
hens'   We  can  supply  you. 

Broad  Meadow  1  Farms.  Paul  T.  Brady,  Owner,  Pawling,  N. Y. 


Chester  White  and  Large 
Yorkshire  Boars 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SERVICE 
These  are  good  large  vigorous  animals  of  correct  type 
and  conformation. 

Heart's  Delight  Farm,  Chazy,  New  York 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  informa- 
tion about  Home  Decorating 


Pinehurst  Shropshires 

BEST  BREEDING  FLOCK  IN  AMERICA 
FOUNDATION  STOCK  FOR  SALE 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  to 
H.  L  WARDWELL,  Box  A.  Springfield  Center.  N.Y. 


Holsteins  for  Your 
Country  Home 

Purebred  I  [oltteill  C0W1  are  ideal  for  your  country  home,  when  judged 
from  every  possible  angle.  Not  only  are  they  the  most  economical 
producer!  <>r  milk  and  bul  ter,  and  big,  vigorous,  handsome  individuals, 
easilj  cared  for,  bul  Holstein  cows'  milk  is  the  kind  of  milk 
which  physicians  and  food  chemists  agree  is  best  for  infants, 

invalids,  and  convalescents,  and  t In- 
most wholesome  Cor  your  family. 
Holstein  cows'  milk  is  free  from  excess 
of  fat,  and  rich  in  body  building  pro- 
teins. There  is  ample  reason  for  the 
rapidly  growing  popularity  of  purebred 
Holstein  ca  1 1  le  in  America . 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN   ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICA 


F.  L  HOUGHTON,  Sec'y. 


56-H  AMERICAN  BUILDING,  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


mr  Meridale  Jerseys 


The  Meridale  Herd  includes 
163  Register  of  Merit  cows, 
their  butter  production 
averaging  520  lbs.  per  year 
an  unequalled  record  for  a 
herd  of  its  size.  Young  stock 
of  both  sexes  for  sale. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN 

BERKSHIRES 

The  kind  that  please  the  most  exacting.  Winners  through- 
out the  West.  JERSEY  and  HEREFORD  Cattle. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.    Write  for  illustrated  literature. 

SILVER  BIRCH  FARMS.  Box  C  L.  Newport.  Wash. 


The  Lightning-Sanitary 

CHURN  AND  MIXER 

Makes  butter  in  less  than 
ten  minutes. 

For  making  a  perfect  salad 
dressing  it  has  no  equal. 
Prices  1  qt.  size  $1.00 

2  "    "  1.25 

3  "    "  1.50 

4  "    "  2.00 
Write  for  new  catalogue 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Dairy  and  Creamery  Supplies 
59  Murray  St.,  New  York 


Two  O.I.C.  Hogs 
Weighed  2806  lbs. 

Why  lose  profits  breed-  vC^^ 
Ing  and  feeding  scrub 
bogs?  Two  of  our  O.I. 
C.  Hogs  weighed  2806    £  V 
lbs.  Will   hip  you  sam-    9  ^s- 

Rle  pair  of  famous  O.  I.  C-  9 
ogs  on  time  and  give  agency 
to  first  applicant,  we  are  the 
most  extensive  breeders  and  shipper* 
of  pure  bred  hogs  In  the  world. 

All  Foreign  Shipments 
U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  S3 
years  and  have  never  lost  a  hog 
wit  h  cholera  or  any  other  con- 
tagious disease. 


Originators  of  the 
Famous  O.  I.  C. 
Swine  1863 


Write — to-day— 
for  Free  Book,  "The 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale" 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

451  Vicker.  Bldg.CleTeland.O. 


Kennel  Directory— a 


ontinued 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by  the  Author 

R  CLAY  GLOVER  CO..  Inc. 

America's 
Pioneer 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York 

Dog  Remedies 

Your  Dog  is  Your  Friend 

When  he  has  worms  give 

Daniels'    WORM  EXPELLER 

Costs  30  cents.  Does  the  trick.  At  your  dealer's 
or  by  mail.    Dog  book  sent  on  receipt  of  4c  postage. 

DR.  A.  C  DANIELS.  172  Milk  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


A  Warning  to 
DOG  LOVERS! 

"Those  who  really  love  dogs  will  not  be 
able  to  lay  'Pierrot'  down  until  it  is 
finished." — New  York  Herald. 

The  Story  of  a  Dog 
Who  Went  to  War 

"The  majority  of  dog-lovers  will  prob- 
ably agree  in  ranking  'Pierrot,  Dog  of 
Belgium'  with  the  finest  animal  stories 
written." — Illustrated  London  News. 

Pierrot:  Dog  of  Belgium 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer,  Author  of  "Gulliver,  the  Great,"  and 
other  Jot  stories.    Illuttrated,  Set,  $1.00 

At  All  Bookttoret    Doabledar,  Put  &  Co..  Garden  City.  N.  Y. 


Expels  all  Worms,  Tape,  Hook,  etc..  5  to  ao  minutes.  Harmless, 
as  Castor  Oil.  Dog  usually  takes  voluntarily.  No  salts  or  oil 
before  or  after,  nor  treatment  repeated.  Causes  dog  to  condition 
by  antisepic  cleaning  of  the  intestines.  Invaluable  as  preliminary- 
treatment  for  distemper,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  CANINE  REMEDY 

Built  UP  to  the  highest  standard  of  EFFICIENCY,  not  DOWN  to  a  PRICE 
to  meet  COMPETITION  or  to  indnce  s  PURCHASE 

WE  ARE  NOT  MARKETING  A  MISTAKE 

Read  booklet  for  valuable  information  and  testimony 

When  a  man  has  a  dot:  that  needs  medicine  he  wants  that  medicine  to  be  a. 
certainty.  It  is  no  time  for  experiments  with  something  "just  as  good." 
Kondi  has  made  its  reputation  as  a  medicine  of  the  last  resort  after  other  reme- 
dies have  failed,  try  it  for  yourself  and  be  convinced.  Send  for  it  to-day.  Foe- 
sale  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  PRICE  $1.50  by 

KONDI  CO..  W.  W.  Titos.  Sales  Manager.  West  Point.  Miss. 


The  ReaJers'  SenUe  wili  gladly  furnish 
information  about  Retail  .Shops 


COUNTRY   LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


January,  1917 


Golden  Fern's  Noble,  P.  4570  H.  C,  the 
$25,000  Jersey  Bull,  Owned  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Ross  Proctor,  Places  His  Precious  Feet  upon 

ARMSTRONG'S  ®  CORK  BRICK 

Rrookwood  Manor. 

Shohola.  Pa.,  Sept.  1.  1916 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa- 
Gentlemen  : 

I  have  used  your  material  in  my  barns  for  a  number  of  years 
and  it  is  specified  for  the  stalls  of  a  new  barn  I  am  building  at  the  present 
time.  I  consider  it  the  only  satisfactory  material  for  the  purpose.  The 
Jersey  herd  at  my  Brookwood  Farms  is  one  of  the  notable  ones  in  this 
country,  and  1  have  lately  imported  as  senior  herd  sire,  the  greatest  bull 
of  the  breed,  namely,  Golden  Fern's  Noble,  P.  4.570  H.  C.  The  herd  while 
not  one  of  the  largest  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  selected  your  material  for  their  stall  floors,  no  better  endorsement  need 
be  sought. 

Very  truly  yours. 

(Signed)    Wm.  Ross  Proctor 

Armstrong  Circle-A  Cork  Brick  forms  the  ideal  flooring 
for  fine  stock.  Being  non-absorbent,  they  are  sanitary  to 
the  high  limit  of  possibility,  are  never  affected  by  moisture 
and  never  become  slippery  whether  wet  or  dry.  They  are 
odorless  and  noiseless,  warm  and  resilient. 

Armstrong  Circle-A  Cork  Brick  is  easily  laid  and  will 
last  indefinitely,  not  only  promoting  the  health  of  your 
herd,  but  providing  them  with  the  maximum  degree  of 
comfort,  sanitation  and  protection. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  further  infor- 
mation, prices  and  samples  on  request 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  &  INSULATION  CO. 

143  Twenty- Fourth  St.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

All  genuine  Armstrong  Cork  Bricks  bear  the  Circle-A  trademark 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 
FOR  A  HOUSE? 

Turn  to  the  Real  Estate  Directory  pages  2  to  9  of  this  mag- 
azine and  choose  from  the  selection  of  country  and  suburban 
properties  there  offered  for  sale  or  rent.  If  you  don't  see 
what  you  want,  write  to  the  Manager  of  the  Real  Estate 
Department  and  he  will  give  you  his  personal  assistance  in 
finding  one.  Whether  he  finds  it  or  not  (and  the  chances  are 
that  he  will)  there  will  be  no  obligation  or  cost  on  your  part. 


COWPEAS  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 


WNING  a  small  hillside  farm  in 
northern  New  Hampshire  where 
the  soil  exhibits  the  lightness  and 
lack  of  humus  characteristic  of 
that  section,  I  was  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  usual  rotation 
of  alternating  grass  and  cultivated  crop,  chiefly 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  tilling  a  field  of 
freshly  plowed  sod.  So  I  cast  about  for  some 
crop  that  would  take  the  place  of  grass,  restore 
humus  to  the  soil,  and  leave  it  in  good  condition 
for  cultivation,  and  finally  determined  to  try 
cowpeas.  I  was  familiar  with  their  great  value 
as  a  soil  rejuvenator  in  the  South,  and  though 
several  well-informed  people  told  me  that  the 
season  in  New  Hampshire  was  too  short  to 
mature  the  crop,  I  still  believed  that  cowpeas 
would  make  good,  for  I  wanted,  not  a  matured 
crop,  but  only  foliage  of  the  right  sort  to  plow 
under. 

I  had  a  plot  consisting  of  about  two  acres, 
which  as  part  of  an  old  worn-out  pasture  had 
not  been  plowed  for  perhaps  thirty  years  previous 
to  my  working  of  it.  I  had  cultivated  it  for 
two  summers,  adding  good  applications  of  ma- 
nure and  getting  good  yields  each  season.  But 
the  third  spring  the  humus  was  becoming  ex- 
hausted, and  native  farmers  told  me  that  I 
would  have  to  return  the  lot  to  grass  and  clover 
until  the  soil  could  recover  itself. 

So  I  seeded  down  half  the  piece  to  red  clover 
and  a  mixture  of  meadow  grasses;  but  on  the  other 
half,  about  the  first  of  June,  I  sowed  and  har- 
rowed in  half  a  bushel  of  cowpeas  that  I  had  ob- 
tained from  a  friend  in  Virginia. 

They  germinated  quickly,  grew  luxuriantly, 
and  by  the  middle  of  August  formed  a  knee- 
high  mat  of  vegetation.  I  was  a  little  surprised, 
for  I  had  understood  that  cowpeas,  like  other 
legumes,  on  "strange"  soil  need  inoculation  in 
order  to  thrive,  but  concluded  that  the  hand- 
threshed  seed  had  brought  its  own  bacteria  from 
Virginia  in  the  dust  and  chaff  that  came  with 
it. 

About  the  first  of  September  I  rolled  and 
disked  the  vines,  plowed  them  under,  and  in  a 
couple  of  weeks  went  over  the  ground  with  a 
harrow  to  smooth  it  down  for  the  winter.* 

The  following  spring  I  determined  to  plow  up 
also  the  clover  and  grass  and  plant  the  entire 
two  acres  to  field  corn.  The  soil  of  the  grass  plot 
was  full  of  roots  and  broke  almost  like  old  sod. 
I  gave  the  field  a  light  dressing  of  manure  and 
planted  corn  the  middle  of  May,  making  the 
usual  application  Qf  commercial  fertilizer — a 
small  handful  in  each  hill — at  that  time. 

the  corn  came  up  well,  making  an  almost 
perfect  stand.  By  the  middle  of  June,  however, 
an  amazing  difference  in  color  began  to  appear 
between  the  corn  planted  on  the  cowpea  section 
and  that  on  the  grass  section,  the  former  showing 
a  much  darker  and  richer  green.  Then  a  "step" 
began  to  develop  across  the  field  corresponding 
to  the  line  between  the  cowpeas  and  the  grass. 
In  other  words,  the  corn  on  cowpeas  was  rapidly 
outstripping  the  corn  on  sod.  But  the  real  test 
came  at  harvest  time.  The  yield  of  the  cowpea 
corn  exceeded  that  of  the  grass  and  clover  corn 
by  more  than  30  per  cent.,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  ninety-eight  bushels  to  seventy-five.  Re- 
duced to  money  value,  and  valuing  corn  at  $1 
a  bushel,  this  meant  that  my  crop  of  cowpeas 
plowed  under  the  previous  season  had  been 
worth  $23 ! 

I  plan  now  to  crop  half  my  tilled  acreage  every 
summer  to  cowpeas,  alternating  with  the  regular 
crops.  By  this  means  I  will  keep  up  a  full  supply 
of  humus  and  also  add  to  the  soil  a  considerable 
amount  of  nitrogen,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
our  fertilizer  elements. 

A.  Field. 

*[Kditor's  Note:  Mr.  Field's  experience  is  interest- 
ing, and,  being  indicative  of  the  possibility  of  cowpeas, 
should  be  a  valuable  suggestion  to  other  owners  of  light, 
humus-deficient  soils,  even  in  Northern  sections.  Ap- 
parently his  land  showed  no  tendency  to  wash,  as  so 
many  hilly  soils  do.  Wherever  such  is  the  case  we 
would  suggest  a  revision  of,  or  rather  an  addition  to, 
Mr.  Field's  programme.  Instead  of  leaving  the  land 
without  a  crop  over  winter,  we  would  suggest  sowing 
winter  rye,  wheat,  or  any  available  cover  crop,  after  the 
cowpeas  are  turned  under,  this  crop  to  be  in  turn 
plowed  under  early  the  following  spring.] 
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tilled  Otits 


'•pi  KN  lo.lmu  Inns 
I  into  industrtoua  Liv- 
ers— have  rjjgs  to  sell 
at  top-notch  prices,  by 
(Vttlinn  sprouted  grain. 
Dm  dm.  "Jf.  when  »r  rye 

makes  three  bu  of  tempting,   

crisp  (ireen  feed  in  the 

"SUCCESSFUL" 

Sr.  lion  >i  Grain  Sprouter 

Knoskl  thr  tre*l  problem  into  a  cocked  hat.  takra  rare  of 
toung  vhivki  too — makes  thrm  stow.     IVillhlr  steel  w  ill. 
hrrpivatf — cannot  warp,  thnnk  or  swell.    I  asls  a  lifetime. 
Writ*  ro-rlav  tor  booklet  and  11117  cafei     Booklet  on  I'roper 
Care  of  Chick*  loc. 

DKS  MOINES  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
•S7  3rd  Stmt  Daa  Moln.a.  la. 


l^Bob  White^ Quail 

Partridges  and  Pheasants 

Capercailties.  Black  Came.  Wild  Turkeys.  Quails. 
RaMiil*.  I>eer,  etc..  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy 
Pheasants.  Peafowl  Swans.  Cranes.  Storks. 
1  irnameotal  ileese  and  I>uck».  Poses.  Squirrels. 
Ferrets,  etc..  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals. 

WILLIAM  J.  MACKENSEN,  Naturalist 

Deal.  D.  Peasantry  aad  Gaan  Park  YAROLEY,  PA. 


Do  You  Intend  to  Raise  Pheasants 
Next  Year?   t  ' 

, thev  sh. 


9 


If  so,  thrv  should  he  in  nrw  quarters  as 
earlv  as  possible.  Wr  t  in  furnish  Silver, 
GoloVn.  Mongol. .in.  Kingtuck,  Amherst, 
Reeves.  Swinhue,  Elliott.  Manchurian 
Eared.  \  rrsicolor,  Prune  ol  Wales.  Pea- 
ohV,  \lrl jnotus.  Also  fancy  ducks.  Reese, 
mil  varieties  of  peafowl,  wild  turkeys. 
Japanese  Silkies  anil  I  ongtails.  Swan  and 
Crane.  Send  fifty  cents  in  stamps  for 
color  type  catalogue  and  new  supplement. 


CHILES  &.  COMPANY 


Mt.  Sterling,  Kentucky 


*  WildFowlwte; 


Geese:  Swan;  (Juail.  Cranes; 
Peafowl;  Rare  and  Orna- 
mental Game  Birds  for  im- 
mediate sale.  Birds  supplied 
in  large  quantities  for  stock- 
ing purposes.  //  r\ie jorprices 

JOHN  HEYWOOD 
Box  L     Gardner.  Man. 
Lai rf  est  Game  Farm  in  the  East 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Breed  Plymouth  Rock  squabs;  lot  7  prices  for 
killed  squabs  highest  on  record.  Squab  book 
free,  telling  money  -making  ex|>eriences.  How  to 
sell  by  parcel  post,  how  to  get  $6  to  $8  doz. 
Many  women  customers.  Write  to-day  for  this 
big  free  book  and  price  lust  to  the  founder  of  the 
squab  industry. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  COMPANY 
322  Howard  Street       Melrose  Highland.  Massachusetts 


G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc. 

Naturalist 

'Everything  in  the  Bird  Line 
from  a  Canary  to  an  Ostrich ' ' 


Birds  for  the  House  and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Came  Preserve  and  Park 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer 
in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on  hand  the 
most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Inc.,  Naturalist,  BoxC,  Darien,  Conn. 


lilies.  The  Poultry  Department  will  neiid  to  rrudrrn  any  Information 
V  I, irk  IN  Ammii.'A,  II  l  (  Weal  .)jnd  Street,  N.  Y, 


HOMESTEAD  SILVER  CAMPINES 

The  Vigorous  Strain 

The  VIGOROUS  STRAIN  SILVER  CAMPINES  arc  noted  for 
their  heavy  Living  i|unlitirn.    Our  bird*  nrc  bred  ONLY  from  well 
e->i.il>lnlic«l  iind  selected  hlimil  line-;  no  bird  leaves  the  lloincntead 
npine  Farm-,  that  i*  not  a  creature  of  quality. 
ie  heautlM  VK.oRcHrs  STRAIN  SILVER  CAMP  I  NBA  are  hred 

W  N.  Y.  M.itr  I* *l r .  Myranive,  N.  Y..  lujf,,  tlie  firet  lirge  "how  ol  the 
wr  won  i«t  anil  trn<l  KM  k.  im  and  end  cockerel,  end  and  *;th  lien, 
Yt'l  and  4II1  pntlrl.  i>t  and  »nd  pen,  lit  display,  In  very  strong  com- 

:  Hanover.  I'a..  the  same  week,  we  won  lit  cork.  iM  hen.  ird  cockerel, 

I'R  llik  t>H  WIRE  M-I.AYED  IM  TRANSPORTATION  TO  THR 
,1-NToWN,  PA  .  SHOW,  lotft,  ANN  REACH HO  IHIIR  DB9TI- 

Hn..  kit.ii.  M-im  .  loin,  we  won  1st  and  ird  rmk,  t -at  nnd  »nd  hen,  ist 
end  cockerel,  lat  and  .>nd  pullet,  rat  pen,  entering  (wo  In  a  rla*t  anrl 

[•en;  i     I    r    tt    I  ill  ,i  r  J  mi  mi  ilr,  .  ..Inf  and  sh.q  "'  SpC  1,1 1  "li  frin. ilr-. 

you  lire  lntere«te>l  *»e  ahall  l<e  plenaed  t«  send  you  copy  of  our  beautiful 
i  analogue.    Ten  cents  will  be  appreciated  for  postage. 


HOMESTEAD  CAMPINE  FARMS 


Box  C.L. 


Boaton  Prize  Winn.  . 

Wayland,  Massachusetts 


HOMESTEAD    The  word  that  DOMINATES  in  the  World  of  Campine, 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


Four  Flnta,  Pour  Seconds. 
Three    Third    Price*,  besides 


other 

hy  m 
Scniari 
lligl 
I  .hilii 


>nla  have  been  mm 
a  single  Madison 
Tilen  Show 
tirade  llreedinir  and 
i  llird«  For  ^.lr 
\ew  York  Winner*  and  Hirds 
llred  (mm  W  inners. 

Illuslriilr  l  Circular  Frtr 

BRADLEY  BROS. 
Bum  01  1,  Lee,  Maaaachuaelta 


Hr.i  PrtM  Paa  1'i.ti.  ■ 

'llrrM  and  Kaiwl  hy  nal 


Maplecroft 
S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds 

Mnplecroft  Farms 


Won  1st  Pullet  at  both 
New  York  Shows  two 
consecutive  years.  Hiuh 
(Irade  utility  breeding 
stock  a  specialty.  Eggs 
for  hatching. 
Box  I .         Pawling.  N.  Y. 


Ferris  White  Leghorns 

Great  layers.  Pullets,  hens,  breeding 
males;  eggs  for  hatching;  day  old  chicks, 
from  hens  laying  2O0  to  264  eggs.  Prices 
low,  quality  guaranteed.  Free  catalogue  and  price 
list  explains  all.    Write  for  it. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  931  Union,  Grand  Rapida,  Mich. 


TIFFANY'S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 

$18  per  100  $165  per  1000 

EVERLAY  SILVER  LACED  1 

SNOW  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

PARTRIDGE  &  COLUMBIAN  ) 

ROYAL  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS   S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 
25c  each     $23  per  100 
Mammoth  Pekin  and  Giant  Rouen  Ducklinga;  $25  per  100. 
$225  per  1000.  ( Inlrr  now  for  Kehruary.  March  and  April  deliveries. 
Brrd  and  hatched  riuhr.  (itiaranreed  ro  arrive  safely.  World's  best 
bl«x..l  Imh  s  Aldham  Poultry  Farm,  R31  Phoenixville,Pa. 


IMPROVED  PARCEL  POST 
EGG  BOXES 

New  Flats  and  Fillers 
New  Egg  Cases  Leg  Bands 

Catalogue  Free  on  Request 
H.  K.  BRUNNER 
49  Harrison  Street  New  York 


Bob  White  Quail 

Blue  quail,  (iamhels,  Pheasants,  Pea  - 
fowl.  Wild  Ducks,  (ic«-se,  Swins, 
Cranes,  Wild  Turkeys,  Parrors,  Can- 
aries. Cage  Birds.  Game  Birds,  Pet 
stock,  F.Ik,  Deer.  Buffalo,  Silver 
Foxes,  Mink.  etc.  Big  beautiful  illus- 
trated catalogue  25c.  Price  lists  free. 
H0RNES  ZOOLOGICAL  ARENA  CO. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


African  and  Toulouse  Geese, 
Pekin,  Rouen 

and  Hlack  Orpington  Ducks,  Pearl 
and  White  Guineas,  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

Orders  now  received  for  Day  Old  Chicks, 
Ducklings,  Goslings  anil  Hatching  KftK^ . 
Chicago,  N.  Y.  Stale  Fair  aad  Ciljr  Winners 
/  9  /  7  Catalogue  on  Request 

ROY  E.  PARDEE 

Itox  195H,  Ishp,         L.  L,  N.  Y. 


OAKLAND  FARMS 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  Exclusively 

EARI.Y  RRI-l-:i>IV<;  rorKKRKI.S  AND  PtII.f.r-TS.  now  on  sale.  We 
are  tx»,klng  or.lrrs  for  Day -Old  (  hi.  kv  for  delivery  any  time  after  Jan 
nary  nth.    All  from  Heavy  weight.  Healthy.  Vigorous,  Heavy  Winter 
Laying  Stick.  comlHnfng  lleauty  anrl  Utility,  the  result  of  years  of  careful 
selr.  Hon.  and  that  have  l»een  raised  on  l-rre  I'lovr-r  Range,  and  housed  In 
O|«n-l-ront  Houses,  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions. 

"Absolute  Satisfaction  Guaranteed." 
OAKLAND  FARMS  Oakland,  New  Jersey 


YOU  CANNOT  FAIL  TO  WIN! 

With  M» riling  Silver  Campine* 

The  Prize  record  of  Martling1  Catnfrine*  J*  un- 
parallelerl— awarded  nor*  Vrizcs  than  any  other 
single  strain— Crumpionsliip  at  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition.  Their  reputation  in  Nation-wide. 

Th«r  hints  kMI  win  f.ir  jnn ,  just  as  they  have 
for  us.    Secure  your  stock  no*  ! 

Prii.es  are  reasonable;  satisla'  tion  guaranteed. 
Till.   MAIM  I. IN..   Ill  SM  KV. 
P.O.  ttax  IHAX  Ci-ij.  R-I.l,  Srm  Jersey. 


Canvas  Back  Ducks 

For  Immediate  Sale 

JOHN  HEYWOOD  Gardner,  Mass. 


For 
Hens 


Teeth  and  Tonic 

P.»arl  C-nt  the"Doul>lf  Purpose  Grit"  keeps 
I  call  Uril  hens  healthy  and  makes  them 
lay.  It  grinds  and  prepares  the  food  for  diges- 
tion and  supplies  the  necessity  shell-making  and 
egg-building  elements.  Write  for  free  book'et. 
THE  OHIO  MARBLE  CO. 
72  Cleveland  St.  Piqua,  Ohio 


¥J      i,  applied  to  eggs  during  in- 

W*  CyCfmf\tm  Mm  srk  T  I**  h    cubation    strengthens  the 

V  iiaiW1  Chick  and  weakens  the 
shell.  It  supplies  free  oxygen,  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  and  makes 
brittle  and  porous  animal  matter  of  the  shell.  The  biggest  thing 
ever  offered  to  poultrymen.  50  test  hatches  show  average  of  06 
per  cent  for  Egg-o-hatch  eggs  ana  81  per  cent  for  eggs  not  treated,  rirbl 
In  oniiM'  mnrhinr.  Send  10  cents  for  sample,  for  5*1  to  no  eggs.  Full  size 
package,  for  600  eggs.  50  cents  |>ost)>aid.    Booklet  free. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO  .  503  Lee  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 


HODGSON  PORTABLE  HOUSES 

The  various  models  of  rhese  houses  are  arranged  after  the  most  scientific  methods  of  raising  poultry.  Years  of  espenence  have 
proved  this.  The  hroodcr  can  be  operated  outdoors  in  zero  weather.  The  poultry  house  is  made  in  sections  that  can  be  quickly  bolted 
together  by  anyone.     The  setting  coop  keeps  a  hen  by  herself  while  setting.    All  neatly  painted.    Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

E  F  HODGSON  COMPANY  Room30l'1,?Wa*n^ns-tonStr-e-et,??st?n-i-Massacl,usett* 


6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 
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He  Met  the  Bait  in 
Mid-air! 

AND  then  what  a  tight  there  was!  "Doubling  upon  the 
line,  he  made  three  jumps  from  the  water  in  quick  suc- 
cession, clearing  the  surface  in  each  instance  to  free  him- 
self from  the  hook  by  shaking  his  head  as  vigorously  as  a 
dog  shakes  a  rat.  Then  he  would  rush  wildly  about  in  the 
large  pool,  now  attempting  to  go  down  over  the  riffle  below 
the  pool,  now  trying  the  opposite  direction,  and  often 
striving  to  hide  under  one  or  the  other  ot  the  banks." 
That's  the  storv  of  a  fight  with  the  gamest  fish  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan  ever  saw — a  16-inch  Rainbow  Trout.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  in  the  volume  which  Dr.  Jordan  and  Dr. 
Evermann  prepared  for  the 


New  Nature  Library 

with  countless  other  narratives  dear  to  the  heart  stories  of  the  trees,  woods  and  field  life  that 
of  sportsmen.  You  will  find  here  all  the  lore  of  make  your  evenings  at  home  more  worth- 
angling,  with  keys  for  ready  identification  and  while,  and  your  jaunts  and  vacations  vastly 
methods  of  capture — as  comprehensive  and  sat-  more  rich.  Packed  full  of  scientific  facts  they 
isfying  a  volume  as  the  others  in  their  own  are,  but — readable?  Run  over  that  trout's 
he  ids,  such   as  wild  animals,  game  birds  and  battle  for  life  again. 

NEW  POPULAR  EDITION 


The  Illustrations — There  are  272  beau- 
tiful full-page  illustrations  in  color,  416  full 
pages  of  balf-tones  and  5120  pages  of  fasci- 
nating  text. 

Nine  Handsome  Inch  Thick 
Volumes  printed  on  a  specially  made 
thin  coated  paper,  with  gilt  tops,  sdk  head- 
bands, and  decorative  gold  designs  on  the 
covers. 

Classified  and  Cross-indexed  so 

that  you  can  instantly  and  unquestionably 
identify  any  subject  in  the  whole  realm  of 
Nature. 


SPECIALS 
Free  Nature  Service — Ow  ners  of  the 
Nature  Library  may  have  at  no  cost  the  services 
of  a  corps  of  experts.  If  you  w  ant  advice  about 
birds,  your  trees,  your  flowers,  w  here  to  catch 
any  kind  offish — anything,  in  short  pertaining 
to  Nature,  if  you  buy  these  books  you  may 
write  us  and  our  staff  of  Nature  specialists  will 
gladly  answer  all  your  questions  free.  Also — 
Country  Life — that  best  of  all  magazines 

of  country  living  with  its  special  departments  appealing 
to  bird,  animal  or  plant  lover — may  be  had  for  only  one 
additional  montblv  pavment  by  purchasers  of  the  Nature 
Library,  though  the  regular  price  is  tour  dollars. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  (Without  Obligation) 

before  they  are  all  gone  send  for  full  information  and  sample  pages.    These  will  come  to  you  without  expense 
or  obligation.     You  can't  measure  in  money  the  benefit,  pleasure,  knowledge  and  inspiration  you  will  get 
out  of  these  books.    Send  for  full  information  at  once"  and  the  booklet  of  color  plates  and  sample  pages 
c      \.      will  be  yours  at  once.  ^ 
Doubleday  '  '  -  -  —  * 


P.ge  &  Co. 
Garden  City 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Send  this 
Coupon 
NOW 

Send  me  without" 
obligation  full   inform  a 
tion,    sample    pages  and 
color   plates   of   The  New 
Nature  Library;  also  partic- 
ulars of  your  special  selling  plan 
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Pocket 


KIPLING 


Edition 


BOUND  IN  FULL  FLEXIBLE  RED  LEATHER 

Light  and  convenient  to  carry,  easy  to  read.    Each,  net,  $1.65 


Puck  of  Pook's  Hill. 
Traffics  and  Discoveries. 
The  Five  Nations. 
Just  So  Stories. 
Kim. 

The  Day's  Work. 
Stalky  &  Co, 

Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills. 

Life's  Handicap;       Being  Stories  of  Mine 

Own  People. 
Under    the    Deodars,   The  Phantom 

•Rickshaw  and  Wee  Willie  Winkie. 
Songs  from  Books. 


The  Kipling  Birthday  Book. 
The  Light  that  Failed. 
Soldier  Stories. 

The  Naulahka  (With  Walcott  Balestier). 
Departmental  Ditties   and  Ballads 

and  Barrack-room  Ballads. 
Soldiers  Three,  The  Story  of  the 

Gadsbys  and  In  Black  and  White. 
Many  Inventions. 
From  Sea  to  Sea. 
The  Seven  Seas. 
Actions  and  Reactions. 
Rewards  and  Fairies. 


Published  by  the  CENTURY  COMPANY 

(Uniform  with  this  Edition) 

The  Jungle  Book   Captains  Courageous   The  Second  Jungle  Book 


Garden  City    DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY      New  York 


THWARTING  THE  THISTLE 

OME  people  can,  with  entire  sin- 
cerity, think  of  the  common  field 
thistle  as  a  quaint,  beautiful,  and 
quite  desirable  plant.  Doubtless 
they  have  never  had  closer  or  more 
serious  relations  with  it  than  those 
of  the  casual,  admiring  observer.  The  average 
farmer  or  gardener  who  knows  it  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  entirely  different  opinion — one 
that  might  not  indeed  meet  the  conventional 
requirements  of  literature  and  conversation. 
Both  views  are  justified  by  the  circumstances; 
the  thistle  blossom  is  attractive  and  the  plant 
of  a  peculiarly  striking  type  of  beauty,  but 
viewed  as  a  weed  it  becomes  characterized  by  a 
different  set  of  traits — such  as  unsightliness,  a 
remarkable  vitality  and  persistence,  an  irritating 
preference  for  the  best  soils,  and  a  generally 
troublesome  disposition.  For  the  latter  reason 
twenty-five  states  and  hundreds  of  communities 
have  legally  disfranchised  it,  and  individuals 
are  constantly  seeking  methods  whereby  it  may 
be  eliminated  from  pastures  and  tilled  fields. 

Such  persons  should  realize,  first,  that  its 
resistance  to  ordinary  weed  eradication  methods 
results  from  its  possession  of  a  long,  fleshy  tap 
root  which  frequently  survives  several  removals 
of  its  heavy  top  and  which,  when  cut  up,  can 
develop  new  plants  from  each  of  its  several 
fragments;  and,  further,  that  its  ability  to  spread 
rapidly  over  large  areas  is  due  to  its  abundant 
light,  plumed  seeds  which  are  easily  wind  dis- 
tributed over  large  areas.  The  primary  aim  of 
the  extermination  methods  given  below,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is, 
therefore,  the  permanent  destruction  of  the  root. 
Of  course,  constant  and  thorough  removal  of  the 
leaves  and  stems  is  one  way  to  bring  this  about. 

Summer  tallowing — When  a  half  acre  or  more 
is  thoroughly  infested  so  that  utilization  of  the 
area  cannot  be  hoped  for  immediately,  plow  it 
deep  in  the  fall  and  in  the  early  spring  harrow  to 
destroy  annual  weed  seedlings.  Let  the  thistles 
grow  until  the  first  blossoms  appear,  then  plow 
shallow  and  from  then  until  frost  disk  harrow 
often  enough  to  prevent  the  thistles  from  making 
more  than  four  inches  of  growth.  The  following 
year  plant  a  hoed  crop  (potatoes,  corn,  cabbage, 
etc.)  and  give  it  thorough  cultivation. 

Partial  fallowing — Grain  fields  and  old  mea- 
dow's should  be  mowed  once  quite  early  before 
the  thistles  seed.  This  may  give  a  fair  crop  of 
hay.  Then  let  the  ground  lie  and  the  thistles 
grow  for  four  or  five  days,  after  which  plow  and 
harrow  as  directed  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

In  cultivated  fields  allow  the  thistles  to  blos- 
som, then  plow  shallow  at  once,  disk  thoroughly 
and  plant  "smother  crops."  These  are  es- 
pecially valuable  on  rich  ground,  whether  cul- 
tivated or  in  grass.  After  the  shallow  plowing 
and  thorough  disking  sow  per  acre  i  peck  of 
buckwheat,  f  pounds  rape,  \  peck  millet  or 
fodder  corn  in  check  rows.  Hemp  and  alfalfa 
make  excellent  smother  crops  where  conditions 
are  suitable.  After  any  of  the  annual  crops  of 
this  type  are  harvested,  disk  frequently  till  frost 
to  keep  any  chance  thistles  down. 

Any  cultivated  crop  is  a  useful  agent  in  fight- 
ing thistles,  providing  careful  and  regular  tillage 
can  be  given,  and  disking  practised  from  harvest 
time  till  freezing.  On  very  restricted  areas  the 
regular  decapitation  with  a  sharp  hoe  or  scythe 
of  every  thistle  that  appears  is  highly  efficacious, 
but  it  calls  for  an  examination  of  the  patch  at 
least  twice  a  week.  Where  cultivation  of  any 
sort  is  impracticable  because  of  rocks,  etc.,  a 
spray  may  be  used.  Two  pounds  sodium  arsenate 
in  ten  gallons  of  w  ater;  one  pound  of  salt  in  l| 
quarts  of  water;  or  crude  carbolic  acid  diluted  one 
half,  are  all  efficient  if  applied  frequently  and  di- 
rectly to  the  thistle  crowns  and  roots. 

All  these  practices  sound  like  considerable 
tasks,  just  as  any  of  the  other  methods  described 
suggest  considerable  expense.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  a  successful  warfare  against 
any  established  pest  must  inevitably  be  tedious, 
difficult,  and  costly — which  is  an  excellent 
reason  for  introducing  once  more  the  old  adage 
about  "an  ounce  of  prevention."      E.  L.  D.  S. 
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SALT  AS  \  PERTH  IZBR 

1"  pn<l'. il'li  tli  it  I  1 1 u«  iniuiinrs 
of  h.i  It  h.ixr  I'n  n  .mil  will  run- 
tinilr  ti>  l>t  mm  il  loi  l<  i  tili/ini;  I'.  ~\  li 
null. Mils  .mil  ci.ixn  I. mils.  If 
is  tint'  tli.it  s.ilt  itself  is  not  ;i 
frrtili/rr.  hut,  like  linn  ,  it  insists  in 
librr.itmi;  .mil  umliiini;  ,t\ .ul.ildc  pl.int  lixul 
alr»-.ul\  in  the  soil.  It  has.  t  s|ni  i.illv,  the 
tt  iuli  in  \  to  fu-r  insoluble  pot.ish.  .mil  is  thrrr- 
foiroftiniisti.il  \. iliu  .it  tins  rinu'nf  w.ir-hoostrfl 
pin  i  s  for  .ill  potash  fertilizers  Hcing  obtain- 
.ihli  almost  anywhere  foi  from  ti>  )<;  .1  fun  de- 
liM  inl,  s.ilt  is  not  expensive  even  .is  .1  mere  soil 
UMitdment.  I  In-  amount  t.>  use  varies  from 
100  to  ;oo  pouiiils  per  acre. 

Having  W«n  found  to  give  1;. >•  >il  results  on 
trass  and  in  apple  orchards,  it  is  probable  that 
peaches  .ils. 1  will  be  benefited.  Salt  has  ai- 
re.id\  been  recommended  l"i  use  on  strawberries, 
which,  however,  renuire  a  heavier  application 
per  aere  than  orchards.  It  may  l><  applied  alone 
or  mixed  «ul>  other  materials  such  as  nitrate  of 
sod.i  and  .a  ul  phosphate,  and  is  easily  distri- 
buted b\  means  of  a  common  fertilizer  spreader. 

Most  of  the  celer\  growers  around  K.ilam.i/oo, 
Muli  .  make  .1  point  of  applvini;  salt  freely,  as 
much  as  600  or  800  pounds  pel  acre  1  \er\  season. 
Tart  of  this  is  broadcasted  and  hallowed  in  a  week 
or  so  before  the  plants  are  set  out;  the  rest  is  gen- 
erall\  applied  alter  the  early  crop  is  harvested, 
bttween  the  rows  of  the  main  crop,  although 
growers  sometimes  make  a  third  application  still 
later  in  the  season.  Curiously  enough,  little  or  no 
salt  seems  to  be  used  In  evict  \  growers  in  other 
sections,  but  under  the  exceptional  prevailing  con- 
ditions, thev  may  rind  it  worth  while  to  adopt  the 

practice.  E.  I.  Farkiv.ton. 

Editor's  Note:  The  foregoing  discussion,  in 
common  with  all  theories  anil  reeommendatkmi  de- 
signed to  hrttei  the  potash  fertilizer  situation,  is 
interesting  anil  suggestive.  Hut  it  also  merits  the 
careful  scrutiny  that  should  he  given  to  all  proposals 
involving  new  and  unusual  methods  of  treating  plants 
and  the  soil.  We  therefore  sought  the  opinions  of 
authorities  as  to  the  value  of  sjlt,  and  discovered  a 
striking  lack  of  definite  information  based  on  actual 
experiment,  and  some  disagreement.  I'rof.  W.  I. 
Spillman  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  at  Wash- 
ington reports,  for  instance,  that  "there  is  very  little 
data  on  the  use  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer.  A  good  many 
experimenters  report  that  the  salt  has  had  a  very 
marked  effect  in  some  cases,  though  conditions  under 
which  itN  use  is  advisahle  are  not  understood. 

"In  the  accounts  ol  experimental  work  which  I  have 
read  of  the  use  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer  I  have  seen  no 
reference  to  disadvantages  arising  from  its  use.  I  have 
seen  the  statement  made  that  the  use  of  salt  on  the 
small  grains  tends  to  strengthen  the  stalk  and  to  make 
the  grains  stand  up  better  on  rich  land.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  are  no  indications  rhat  salt  can  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  potash  as  a  fertilizer." 

Mr.  A.  J.  Patten.  Chemist  of  the  Michigan  Experi- 
ment Station,  interrogated  as  to  the  reasons  back  of  rhe 
Kalamazoo  growers'  practices,  says,  "  It  is  true  that 
these  people  have  been  using  salt  in  connection  with 
their  celery  for  a  good  many  years.  I  have  personally 
inquired  into  the  reasons  for  their  using  the  salt,  and 
the  general  impression  among  these  growers  is  that 
the  s.ilt  improves  the  quality  of  the  celery  by  making 
it  more  crisp.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  none 
t»f  these  growers  uses  salt  as  a  fertilizer,  in  fact  large 
amounts  of  commercial  fertilizer  are  always  applied, 
whether  the  salt  is  used  or  not.  These  growers  also 
use  each  year  large  quantities  of  stable  manure. 
1  hey  apply  the  salt  after  the  celery  has  attained  con- 
siderable height  by  scattering  it  between  the  rows.  It 
is  then  mixed  with  the  soil  by  cultivating  and  is  gradu- 
ally, trom  that  time  on,  worked  toward  the  plants. 

"From  the  evidence  at  hand,  therefore,  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  fact  that  the  celery  growers  of  Kala- 
mazoo use  salt  can  be  put  forth  as  an  argument  for  the 
use  of  salt  generally  as  a  substitute  for  potash." 

He  also  says  of  the  more  general  premises  that  "there 
have  been  a  number  of  articles  published  during  the 
past  year  or  so  advocating  the  use  of  salt  as  a  substitute 
for  potash  for  fertilizing  purposes,  based  largely  upon 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Hartwell  of  the  Rhode 
Island  I  .xperiment  Station,  Kingston.  You  may  possi- 
bly be  familiar  with  the  results  obtained  by  these  two 
investigators  where  they  show  that  sodium  can  replace 
potash  in  part,  and  perform  some  of  rhe  functions  of 
potash  in  plant  growth.  It  has  never  to  my  knowledge 
been  demonstrated  that  salt  has  the  ability  to  make 
the  potash  already  in  the  soil  more  available." 

W  hile,  therefore,  there  seems  to  be  but  limited  cause 
for  strenuously  advocating  the  use  of  salt,  there  is 
likewise  no  obvious  reason  why  it  should  not  prove 
helpful  or  its  use  profitable.  As  usual  the  safest  course 
is  for  each  grower,  w  hether  of  celery,  hay,  or  fruit,  to 
experiment  in  a  limited  way  until  he  know;  whether, 
general  theories  and  principles  aside,  the  practice  is 
or  is  not  a  good  one  for  him  to  adopt  under  his  own 
local  conditions. 


A  Winter  Greeting  From  Andorra 

^INCK  the  last  glory  of  Autumn  coloring  left  the  Trees  and  Sjirubi 


sua;! sin  ins 
hihtivi 

■  MANTINO  • 


ban-  of  leaves,  the  richly  colored  Evergreens,  bright  berried  Shrubs 
and  dark  green  leaved  Rhododendrons  have  lent  a  touch  of  cheerfulness 
and  brightness  to  the  dull  gray  days  of  late  Fall,  and  they  will  soften 
the  bleakness  and  monotony  of  our  Winter  landscape  until  we  welcome 
again  the  warm  days  of  Springtime. 

rE,  shall  be  interested  to  send  upon  request  our 
catalogue.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  EFFECTIVE 
PLANTING,  so  that  you  may  plan  a  planting  in  the 
Spring  that  will  make  your  home  surroundings  bright  and 
attractive  all  through  next  Winter  s  long  cold  months. 
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>0RIM11URSERIES 

i.Wartwr  Harper 


CKctnut  Hill. 

PV.il*.  Pa.  Box  C 


Write  for  CitnloKuc  A,  from  which  to  select  the  style  best 
suited  to  your  needs.    Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  Excel- 
sior "Rust  Proof"  Trellises.  Arches,  Flower  and  Tree  Guards. 
WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY.  Worce.lcr.  Mm 


Homes  of  Atlas-White  Stucco 

have  charm  and  individuality;  require  very 
little  painting  and  repairing. 

Booklet  free  on  request 
THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 
30  Broad  St. 
New  Yor.': 


mm 


ATLAS,  WHITE 


The  London  Times  recently  said 
of  this  'woman,  •winner  of  the  Nobel 
prize,  "she  is  among  the  half  dozen 
leading,  living  writers  of  the  world. " 
Miss  Lagerl'of's  ne<w  novel, 

"THE  EMPEROR  OF 

PORTUGALLIA" 
is  the  story  of  a  father's  lofoe 
a  Swedish  "Pere  Goriot." 

Translated  by  Velma  Swanston  Howard 
Net,  $1.50 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


Hicks  Catalogue  on 
Your  Library  Table 

is  like  having  a  landscape  gardener's 
expert  advice  and  an  expert  nursery- 
man's complete  price  list — always  ready 
to  consult,  always  free. 

Its  80  large  pages  arc  beautifully  il- 
lustrated with  122  photographic  views 
and  109  detailed  sketches  01  plans,  group- 
ings, methods  of  planting  and  other 
helpful  suggestions.  Roses,  Hardy 
Garden  Flowers,  Plants.  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Berry  Bushes,  Fruit,  Evergreen  and 
Shade  Trees.  Write  for  it.  It's  free. 
Hicht  Big  Tree*  Save  Ten  Year* 

HICKS  NURSERIES 


Box  L 


Wetlbory,  L.  I. 


Phone  68. 


Dorothy  Dod's 
Favorite  Flowers 

Yielding  a  Mass  of  Blooms 

FREE 

To  get  our  beautiful  Spring  catalogue  to  as  many 
lovers  of  flowers  as  possible,  we  will  mail  you  one 
packet  each  of  Rainbow  Mixed  Sweet  Peas,  Shirley 
Poppy  and  Dianthus,  Single;  Tomato,  Bonfire;  Lettuce, 
All-heart;  and  our  catalogue  included,  if  you  will 
send  us  your  name  and  address  and  TEN  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin  to  cover  mailing. 
The  catalogue  contains  all  the  Flower  and  Vegetable 
novelties  for  1917,  and  much  reliable  information  ex- 
plaining in  detail  how  to  plant.  One  million  packets 
will  be  distributed  this  year.  May  we  add  your  name 
to  our  list? 

WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS 

Est.  1845  32  Vesey  Street,  New  York 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  information 
about  Gardening 


An  Expert  Plantsman  from  Meehan's 

Will  pay  you  a  personal  visit,  inspect  your  grounds  and  give  dependable  advice,  without  expense 
or  obligation  on  your  part,  if  you  write  us  and  say  you  would  like  to  see  him. 

Members  of  our  professional  staff  are  now  planning  their  visiting  routes  for  the  next  three 
months.   One  of  them  will  soon  be  in  your  vicinity. 

In  this  connection,  we  offer  a  service  of  special  interest  to  those  whose  grounds  need  periodical 
attention.  Our  visiting  expert  will,  if  desired,  prepare  a  written  report  covering  his  recom- 
mendations in  detail;  perhaps  take  data  for  plan  work;  set  stakes  for  incidental  plantings  or 
the  reconstruction  of  a  walk  or  drive,  or  arrange  for  the  execution  of  any  other  landscape 
improvement  contemplated. 

Because  our  business  is  countrywide,  the  cost  of  this  sort  of  highgrade,  professional  service  is 
brought  to  a  minimum  through  distribution  of  expense  over  several  visits  in  the  same  locality.  It  is 
always  more  than  covered  by  the  saving  in  avoiding  mistakes  and  consequent  loss  of  time  and  monev. 

Our  Landscape  Department  is  unique  because  complete.  It  not  only  gives  advice  and  makes 
planting  plans,  but  it  supplies  all  materials  and  superintends  the  execution  of  every  detail  of  the 
work,  when  commissioned  to  do  so. 

Better  write  us  to-day  and  make  sure  that  one  of  our  staff  has  you  on  his  visiting  list. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS  iJHSIZZTgrZL.  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Onuntrv  T  iff* 

:Zff 

Will  contain  more  than  200  color  illustrations  in  1917,  and  in 

"-_ 

addition  nearly  2,000  illustrations  in  black  and  white 

■a       mm                                              j                                       ^  — —                                                                                     #111                                         111  1 

More  than  100  pages  will  be  added  to  the  text 

In  more  than  three  hundred  articles  everything  connected  even  remotely 

with  country  life  will  be  discussed,  and  every  issue  will  contain  at  least 

one  article  so  complete  as  to  make  it  valuable  for  reference — a  little 

handbook  of  its  subject. 

We  wish  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  these  special  articles. 

• 

They  are  not  superficial.    They  are  almost  cyclopedic  in  their  complete- 

ness,  and  every  reader  or  "Country  Lire    will  be  able  to  learn  something 

7 

from  them. 
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/he  Country  Home 

Its  architecture — practical  matters  of  construction,  frame,  stone,  brick,  stucco — Interior 

1                 *           J*          *                              1             *                 *  1 — '              1   ■            |>                1*1                     *  11 

decoration,  rurniture,  rugs,  hangings,  pictures — r  urnishing,  linen,  dishes,  antiques,  clocks — 

• 

Equipment  for  comfort. 

The  (Harden 

M  llv      \J  V*  1  Utll 
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Lawns  and  flower  beds    Horticultural  matters,  the  new  flowers,  the  tried  favorites — 

Practical  methods,  planting,  pruning,  transplanting,  grafting — Extending  the  season  for 

• 

fruits  and  vegetables,  hot  beds,  cold  frames,  greenhouses — -The  garden  to  supply  the  home 

Li 

1_  1        T        J              J*        £           1          J              *1J            . !        r>    .              11     £                         1  1 

table — Landscape  design,  formal  gardens,  wild  growth — Liates,  walls,  rences,  pergolas,  pools, 

walks,  fountains. 

c 

j  port 

Golf,  tennis,  yachting,  the  motorboat  as  a  secondary  motor  car,  flying,  horsemanship,  polo, 

skating,  fishing,  snowshoeing,  skeeing. 

Country  Club  Life 

'-  == 

The  successful  country  club — organization — Hunt  clubs — Yacht  clubs,  sail  and  motor 

yachts — The  design  of  golf  courses — Construction  of  tennis  courts  and  golf  greens. 

W- 

Country  Home  Accessories 

The  automobile — Stables,  garages,  kennels,  boat  houses,  their  construction  and  design. 

m 

Country  Home  Necessities 

Water  supply  and  drainage — Heating,  hot  air,  hot  water,  steam — Light,  electric  installations 

-  - 

— Ice  supply  and  storage. 

L.ive  orocR 

The  breeding  and  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  poultry*  horses  and  ponies. 

Agricultural 

r  ■  i|             f                         •    1             f         |                                                                                                                                            T^l               1          *                C            f                                                         ■  1 

1  he  rarm  side  or  the  country  estate,  pastures,  crops —  1  he  duties  or  a  rarm  manager,  the 

buying  of  supplies,  hiring  of  labor,  selling  of  produce — Markets  and  the  choice  of  agricul- 

tural specialization — Farm  buildings,  barns,  granaries,  tool  sheds,  etc.,  their  upkeep. 

1 
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Essays  and  Inspirational  Articles 

ouch  as  Walter  rnchard  Laton  s    lhe  rirst  oigns  or  opnng    and  the  page     rrom  a 

• 

Country  Window." 

Reviews  of  all  the  new  books  dealing  with  country  living. 

BUT  there  will  be  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  subscription  price  in  the 

| 

Little  Manuals  alone,  as  outlined  on  the  following  page. 
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Some  of  the 

Special  Articles  for  1917 

EIGHT  COLOR  MANUALS 

Each  of  these  articles  will  be  a  little  manual  of  its  subject 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Interior  Decoration 

By  Frank  Alvah  Parsons.  Illustrated  with  eight  full  page  color  plates,  this  article  will  explain  the 
principles  of  interior  decoration  so  that  they  can  be  applied  practically 

The  Best  Garden  Flowers  and  How  to  Know  Them 

148  color  pictures  of  the  best  flowers  for  the  garden  will  illustrate  this  article.  All  the  information 
necessary  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  all  of  them  will  be  given. 

Fruits  for  the  Home  Garden  and  Orchard 

The  illustrations  for  this  article  will  show  the  fruits  in  their  natural  colors,  and  life  size.  It  will  also 
explain  how  to  select  and  grow  them. 

Fish  and  Fishing 

This  article,  from  the  pens  of  the  most  expert  fishermen  in  the  land,  will  be  illustrated  in  color — 
will  show  the  fish  to  catch  in  river,  lake  and  ocean,  and  will  also  picture  the  most  successful  flies. 

The  Rose  for  America 

The  rose  number  will  show  in  color  all  the  old  favorites,  as  well  as  the  new  ones. 

A  Color  Guide  to  Oriental  Rugs 

The  color  illustrations  will  serve  to  make  the  text  much  more  understandable,  and  the  combination 
of  text  and  colored  pictures  will  explain  oriental  rugs  so  that  any  one  can  know  the  good  ones. 

Our  Own  Dog  Show 

The  dogs  will  be  pictured  in  full  color,  and  the  points  of  each  explained.  For  the  dog  lover  this 
number  will  be  invaluable. 

Old  Prints 

By  Frank  Weitenkampf,  Curator  of  Prints,  N.  Y.  Public  Library.  Accurate  reproductions  of  a 
number  of  fine  old  prints  will  illustrate  this  article.  The  text  will  explain  the  value  of  old  prints  and 
will  tell  how  one  may  really  appreciate  them. 

The  Subscription  Price  is  to  be  raised  February  1st 

Because  of  the  increased  cost  of  materials,  and  because  of  the  addition  of  text  and  illustrations  to  our 
magazine,  we  find  it  necessary  to  raise  the  price  on  February  1st  from  $4.00  a  year  to  $5.00. 

The  new  magazine  will  be  worth  much  more  than  the  new  price,  but  we  feel  that  we  owe  it  to  our  readers 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  raise  in  order  that  they  may  subscribe,  or  renew  their  subscription  before  the 
raise  goes  into  effect. 

Until  February  1st,  $4.00  a  year — Two  years  $7.00 
After  February  1st  $5.00  a  year 

Garden  City     DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY      New  York 


The  New  COUNTRY  LIFE,  Garden  City,  New  York 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  $   for.  years  subscription  to  The  New  COUNTRY  LIFE,  to  begin  with  the 


February  number. 


Name 


Address 


(Until  February  1st,  one  year  $4.00-two  years  $7.00 
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THE  -  TALK-  OF -THE  -  OFFICE 


NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTION 

ON  JANUARY  1,  191 7,  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company  begins  its  seventeenth 
year  of  life.  In  this  long  period  the 
business  has  grown  from  nothing  to  about  half 
what  it  should  be;  the  quality  of  its  product  has 
improved  somewhat,  but  our  ambition  for 
further  improvement  is  unbounded,  and  in 
the  new  year  just  opening  we  are  offering  up 
resolutions  which  we  hope  and  trust  may 
amount  to  something.  Seventeen  years  ago 
we  were  about  a  dozen  people,  and  now  that 
we  are  about  eight  hundred,  it  seems  much 
more  difficult  to  control  the  quality  of  what 
we  make. 

In  a  single  day  recently  we  made  about 
iq.ooo  bound  books,  nearly  five  times  as  many 
as  we  produced  when  we  first  started  at  Garden 
City  six  years  ago;  and  we  can,  and  often  do, 
mail  25,000  to  30,000  magazines  a  day  in 
addition  to  the  book  output.  Everv  book  and 
every  magazine,  we  mean  shall  be  as  good  as 
we  can  produce  in  191 7,  and  we  are  open  to, 
and  shall  be  grateful  for,  criticism  and  sugges- 
tions from  our  many  thousand  patrons  upon 
whose  good  will  we  absolutely  depend. 

THE  NEW  COUNTRY  LIFE 

We  are  undertaking  this  year  a  plan  which 
we  believe  will  put  new  enthusiasm  in  our 
magazine,  Country  Life,  and  the  February 
issue  will  be  called  "  The  New  Country  Life," 
because  we  shall  hope  to  make  in  the  magazine 
this  year  really  important  improvements, 
the  chief  being  the  introduction  in  the  editorial 
department  of  features  printed  in  color,  these 
features  being  made  especially  valuable  be- 
cause they  are  in  color. 

"Country  Life"  was  begun  fifteen  years 
ago  when  the  art  of  living  in  the  country  was 
less  developed  than  now.  The  magazine  was 
in  many  ways  original  and  novel.  The  ideas 
which  were  new  then  are  the  common  property 
of  all  class  publications  now,  but  we  have  a 
really  original  plan  for  the  coming  year  that 
aims  at  something  above  merely  pretty  fea- 
tures. 

In  February,  Mr.  Frank  Alvah  Parsons, 
who  stands  high  in  his  art  as  a  decorator,  will 
give  us  a  15-page  section  devoted  to  interior 
decoration — a  little  manual  of  information 
and  taste,  dealing  primarily  with  the  principles 
of  household  decoration  and  furnishing.  This 
subject  has  developed  90  greatly,  and  there  is 
so  strong  a  demand  for  honest  information 
along  this  line,  that  we  were  tempted  to  start 
a  magazine  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject, 
but  decided  instead  to  put  the  idea  into 
Country  Life,  where  it  will  have  a  place 
throughout  the  year.  One  reason  which 
encouraged  us  to  devote  increasing  space 
to  this  subject  was  the  great  success  of  Mr. 
Parsons'  book,  "Interior  Decoration,"  which 
has  a  large  and  constant  sale. 


"To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime 
And  go  to 't  with  delight  " — Antony  and  Cleopatra 


In  March,  which,  as  is  our  custom,  is  the 
Garden  Manual,  we  shall  have  for  the  leading 
feature  about  150  garden  flowers  in  full 
color,  with  authoritative  explanatory  text  *as 
to  the  best  ways  of  using  them  in  gardens. 
Each  flower  has  been  drawn  and  reproduced 
in  its  natural  colors. 

In  April  the  magazine  will  attempt  to  clear 
up  the  subject  of  fruits  for  the  home  garden 
and  orchard.  It  is  annoying,  to  say  the  least, 
after  having  planted  an  apple  tree  and  waited 
five  or  six  years  for  its  fruit,  to  find  that  one 
has  planted  an  inferior  variety.  The  best 
of  the  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes 
and  berries  will  be  listed  for  the  various  clima- 
tic conditions,  soils  and  uses,  with  color 
portraits  at  life  size. 

May's  color  section  is  to  be  given  over  to 
fish  and  fishermen,  with  color  portraits 
not  only  of  the  fish,  but  also  of  the  flies  with 
which  he  is  enticed  into  the  creel.  Trout 
breeding  and  kindred  subjects  will  be  treated. 

The  June  issue  will  be  a  guide  and  friend  for 
the  lover  of  roses — telling  of  dwarf  roses, 
tree  roses,  climbing  roses,  hedge  roses,  wild 
roses,  with  portraits  in  color,  of  course,  and 
the  most  comprehensive  and  authoritative 
text  as  to  ways  and  means  of  having  these 
glorious  productions  in  your  own  garden. 

In  October  we  shall  set  before  our  gentle 
readers  the  fundamental  principles  of  rug  se- 
lection in  color,  design  and  weave,  and  enable 
you  to  recognize  a  Kirman  or  a  Bokhara  rug 
from  one  made  in  Kashmir  or  in  China. 

For  November,  plans  are  under  way  to  show 
all  the  modern  breeds  of  dogs,  in  color,  from 
pictures  of  the  champions. 

December  will  bring  a  colorful  presentation 
of  the  subject  of  old  prints,  with  an  illuminat- 
ing article  by  Mr.  Weidenkampf,  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library. 

In  a  word^  we  shall  try  to  cover  at  least 
one  subject  in  each  issue  in  such  an  author- 
itative and  beautifully  illustrated  manner 
that  it  will  stand  as  the  last  word  on  that 
particular  subject  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  price  of  the  magazine  will  be  raised  one 
dollar  a  year,  to  which  we  hope  our  readers  will 
not  object,  since  we  give  it  back,  and  more 
beside,  in  a  greater  and  better  periodical. 
It  is  our  ambition  to  make  Country  Life 
the  most  beautiful,  and,  in  its  field,  the  most 
useful  of  all  our  American  magazines. 

j.  b.  kerfoot's  book  talks 
Mr.  Kerfoot,  whom  we  have  all  come  to 
know  through  his  unique  book  department  in 
Life,  is  giving  a  series  of  book  talks  in  Chicker- 
ing  Hall  (Lord  &  Taylor  Building),  38th 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Lord  &  Taylor  Book 
Shop,  or  from  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 
Garden  City.  The  lectures,  which  were 
discontinued  for  the  month  of  December, 
will  be  resumed  on  January  2nd,  and  take 
place  at  three  o'clock  on  Tuesday  afternoons. 
All  book-lovers  are  invited  to  attend. 


JOHN  MARTIN  S  BOOK 

Perhaps  our  friends  do  not  know  that  there 
is  issued  each  month  from  Country  Life  Press 
a  magazine  for  little  children  called  John  Mar- 
tin's Book.    It  contains  an  endless  store  of 


Fun 

Fancy 


Romps  and 
Nonsense 


with  a  good  store  of  drawings  reproduced  in 
two  colors  of  the  kind  that  children  need  as 
much  as  sugar,  lest  they  fail  in  their  merry 
mission  in  life. 

What  is  important  is  that  you  are  absolutely 
safe  in  giving  this  best  magazine  for  children 
from  four  to  twelve  years  old. 

It  costs  $3.00  a  year,  and  is  worth  it.  If 
you  doubt  it,  send  25  cents  for  the  Christmas 
number  and  judge  for  yourself. 

THE  RED  CROSS  MAGAZINE 

All  the  world  over  the  Red  Cross  is  known, 
and  all  the  people  in  the  world  want  to  help  it 
along.  For  some  years  the  Red  Cross  Society 
has  published  a  magazine,  and  the  Directors 
of  the  Red  Cross  have  done  us  the  honor  to 
ask  our  help  in  making  it,  if  we  can,  increas- 
ingly interesting  and  useful.  We  have  under- 
taken the  task  with  pleasure  and  diffidence. 

No  subject  was  ever  worth  more  effort; 
no  subject  can  be  treated  with  greater  pic- 
turesque interest  than  the  great  field  of  hu- 
manity and  relief.  If  we  can  do  our  task, 
The  Red  Cross  Magazine,  now  going  to  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people,  will  reach  an  even 
larger  audience,  and  be  a  means  of  inspiration 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  December  issue  was  the  first  under  our 
management.  We  hope  the  magazine  may 
soon  be  better  and  larger,  though  it  will  take 
several  months  to  get  into  full  swing.  The 
profits  of  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  will,  for  the 
present,  be  put  back  into  the  magazine  itself; 
later,  and  with  your  help,  it  will  be  more  profit- 
able, and  the  profits  will  go  to  the  Red  Cross 
Society  to  extend  its  great  work. 

We  hope  every  reader  of  this  magazine  will 
help  along  this  movement  for  a  bigger  Red 
Cross  Association.  For  $2.00  you  receive  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  magazine  and  are 
enrolled  as  a  yearly  member.    Use  this  coupon : 


(Date)  191 

American  Red  Cross, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  return  for  the  enclosed  $2  you  may  enroll 
me  as  a  subscribing  member  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  send  me  The  Red  Cross  Mag- 
azine for  one  year.  Send  the  Magazine  to  the 
following  address: 

Name  

Address   
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An  amateur  Field  Trial,  with  owner-handlers,  the  gallery  in  the  background 


SWEETBRIER    AT     THE  TRIALS 

By  WALTER   A.DYER   and    HOWARD   B .  RATHBONE 

PhotOgr a p h l  by  Howard  B.  Rathbonf. 


HE  was  a  small,  heavily 
marked,  black,  white, 
and  tan  setter  bitch, 
with  a  slightly  Roman 
nose,  and  her  name  was 
Sweetbrier.  She  had 
been  given  to  Harry 
Rogers  when  a  puppy  by  a  visiting 
shooting  friend  of  his  father's,  and  to 
him  she  seemed  the  very  embodiment 
of  all  that  a  bird  dog  should  be.  She 
had  speed,  and  a  nervous,  energetic  way 
ot  going  to  her  points  and  raising  her  tail 
high  above  the  level  of  her  back,  or 
hooking  it  down  at  the  end  when  very 
near  to  her  birds,  and  she  was  a  great 
searcher.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
pair  gained  a  local  reputation  for  being 
able  to  outbird  and  outshoot  any  mem- 
ber of  the  old  guard. 

One  of  Sweetbrier's  chief  admirers 
was  Joe  Thomas,  the  conductor  on  the 
"Limited,"  who  spent  his  Sundays  in 
Hopedale,  and  whose  run  carried  him 
into  the  heart  of  the  Field  Trial  country. 

"  lhis  little  bitch,"  said  he  one  day, 
as  he  sat  fondling  Sweetbrier's  silky 
ears,  "ought  to  be  entered  in  the  Field 
1  rials,  Harry.  She  can  race." 
"Field  Trials?  What  are  they?" 
"  A  Field  Trial,"  said  Joe,  "is  a  com- 
petition on  game.    It  would  be  right  up 

Copyrurht.  1916,  by  Doubleday.  Paee  &  Co. 


A  small  Roman-nosed  setter  bitch  named  Sweetbrier 
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Sweetbrier's  street.  It  takes  speed,  en- 
durance, brains,  and  steadiness,  and  she 
has  all  of  these.  The  setters  and  pointers 
are  put  down  in  braces,  under  three 
judges  chosen  by  the  Club.  The  dog 
that  goes  fastest  and  points  the  largest 
number  of  birds  may  win,  but  form  and 
character  and  a  hundred  other  things 
count,  and  the  judges  award  the  prizes 
to  the  dogs  that,  in  their  opinion,  excel 
in  action,  accomplishment,  and  natural 
qualities.  I  can  get  you  all  the  dope  on 
it  if  you  are  interested." 

"Gee!  I  wish  you  would,"  replied 
Harry. 

It  was  not  many  days  before  Sweet- 
brier's  young  master  was  well  posted  on 
the  history  and  conduct  of  the  great 
bird-dog  Field  Trials  which,  since  1874, 
have  been  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  ever  growing  number  of  sportsmen 
and  dog  lovers.  He  learned  the  names 
of  famous  old  winners — Pioneer,  Jessie 
Rodfield's  Count  Gladstone,  Alford's 
John,  Hard  Cash,  Prince  Whitestone, 
and  all  Rip  Rap's  descendents — and  the 
wonderful  races  that  had  placed  them 
for  all  time  in  the  canine  Hall  of  Fame. 
He  began  following  the  news  of  the  Trials 
in  the  sporting  papers — the  early  sum- 
mer events  in  Canada,  the  prairie  chicken 
Trials  in  September  in  North  Dakota, 
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Ch.  John  Proctor,  greatest  of  all  Field  Trial  winners,  and  winner  of  free-for-all  championship 

the  quail  Trials  in  Illinois,  and  the  winter  events  in  the  South, 
ending  with  the  great  final  National  Championship  Stake  run  in 
January  near  Grand  Junction,  Tenn. 

In  due  course  there  came  from  the  secretary  of  the  nearest 
Field  Trial  Club  a  set  of  entry  blanks  and  details  of  the  running. 
A  stake  that  particularly  interested  young  Rogers  was  a  contest 
in  which  amateurs  were  to  handle  their  own  dogs,  open  to  dogs 
that  had  not  been  placed  in  any  previous  Field  Trial,  the  prize 
to  be  a  goodly  sized  purse  and  a  beautiful  silver  trophy,  and  with 
the  help  of  Joe  Thomas,  he  entered  Sweetbrier  for  this  contest. 

Sweetbrier  went  into  strict  training  for  eight  weeks,  with  a  rigid 
schedule  of  food,  exercise,  and  hours  afield,  until  Harry  felt  sure 
that  she  was  at  the  top  of  her  racing  form.  Then,  on  a  lovely 
afternoon  in  late  October,  Sweetbrier  and  her  owner  stepped  aboard 
Joe  Thomas's  train,  to  be  whirled  up  the  line  for  200  miles. 

Presently  came  Joe  Thomas  through  the  train,  and  slapped  a  big 
man  heartily  on  the  back.  "I  want  to  introduce  you  to  a  young 
friend  of  mine,"  said  he,  after  they  had  exchanged  a  bit  of  badinage. 
"He's  going  up  to  try  out  a  novice.  Harry,  this  is  Jim  Cooke, 
one  of  the  old-time  handlers.  He'll  tell  you  more  about  dogs  and 
Field  Trials  than  you  could  read  in  a  month.    Go  to  it,  Jim." 

The  big  fellow  grinned  and  nodded  pleasantly  to  Harry. 

Now  a  professional  handler,  as  Harry  had  been  informed,  be- 
longs to  a  tribe  of  his  own.  He  lives  with  dogs  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and  is  distinctly  a  man  of  the  out-of-doors.  He  follows  the 
circuit  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  and  what  he  doesn't  know  about 
bird-dog  lore  is  scarcely  worth  knowing.  Cooke  proved  to  be 
good-natured  and  communicative,  and  Harry  soon  had  him  going. 

"You've  got  a  setter,  I  see,"  said  he.  "Looks  to  be  a  likely 
youngster.  I  hope  she  can  stand  the  gaff".  I'm  a  setter  man 
myself,  and  I  hate  to  see  the  way  the  pointers  are  putting  it  over 
on  us.  They're  in  all  the  high  places  to-day.  I've  been  told 
that  the  pointer  has  the  better  quality  of  brain.    Perhaps  he  has, 


though  I  don't  like  to  think  so.  Anyway,  we  all  had  to  hand  it 
to  the  pointer  the  day  Charlie  Babcock  piloted  Manitoba  Rap 
over  the  big  course  and  won  the  honor  of  being  the  first  handler 
to  win  the  National  Championship  with  a  pointer.  That  was 
back  in  1909.  Rap  just  smothered  as  good  a  field  of  setters  as 
ever  tore  their  way  over  the  heart-breaking  three-hour  course. 
It  was  some  race,  and  the  little  pointer  finished  looking  for  more. 
And  the  year  before  that  we  got  a  beating  from  the  short-hair, 
for  Fishel's  Frank,  though  he  didn't  get  the  award,  really  won 
the  race.  We  had  to  admit  it  among  ourselves.  Now  his  sons 
are  vindicating  his  claims — Champion  Comanche  Frank  and  the 
peerless  Champion  John  Proctor,  who  won  the  last  great  Mara- 
thon, closing  his  fifth  and  final  year  of  consecutive  campaigning 
by  making  a  record  never  equaled  by  that  of  any  setter  or  pointer 
that  ever  entered  the  lists  of  the  Field  Trials." 

"Then  the  setter  is  a  has-been?"  inquired  Harry,  dolefully. 

"Don't  you  think  it,"  responded  the  veteran  heartily.  "We've 
got  as  good  setters  as  we  ever  had,  and  they're  going  to  win  a  lot 
of  money  for  us  yet.  But  you  have  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face. 
For  years  the  setters  had  it  all  their  own  way.  To-day  the  big- 
gest figure  on  the  horizon  is  another  great  pointer — Lewis  C. 
Morris,  a  half  brother  of  John  Proctor.  He  has  won  a  hat  full 
of  prizes  right  away  from  the  gamest  and  -goingest  setters  ever 
put  down.  And'the  dog,  setter  or  pointer,  that  beats  him  in  the 
1917  National  Championship  in  Grand  Junction  in  January  will 
have  a  race  on  his  hands  that  will  put  a  new  dot  on  the  map. 

"I  remember  well  the  first  trial  I  ever  saw  this  young  pointer 
run  in.  I  wasn't  handling  any  dogs  that  day  and  I  watched  the 
stake  all  through.  I  couldn't  see  anything  to  it  but  Lewis.  He 
wasn't  placed,  but  I  began  boosting  that  dog.  His  action  is 
great.  Apparently  he  doesn't  dig  in,  but  glides  along  with  a 
wonderful,  frictionless  stride,  moving  from  one  birdy  spot  to  an- 
other without  effort,  in  a  very  deceiving  way.    The  speed  of  that 
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The  pointer  Rowena,  standing  a  covey  of  birds  while  in  water  up  to  her  brisket 


The  late  Colonel  David  E.  Rose,  a  veteran  handler  who  knew  perfectly  the  ins  and  outs  of 
the  Field  Trial  game 

stride  will  fool  a  good  many  people,  and  some  dogs. 
He  was  entered  in  the  two-hour  Subscription  Stake 
the  following  day,  and  there  were  very  keen  judges 
that  sat  in  the  saddle  and  watched  him  do  his  little 
bit.  He  did  it  the  best  of  any  of  them,  and  he  did 
it  going  away.  He  won  the  first  award  that  day, 
and  your  Uncle  Jim  threw  out  his  chest  around  the 
hotel  that  night." 

"I  see  that  Lewis  won  first  on  the  prairie  chickens 
in  North  Dakota  this  year,"  observed  Rogers. 

"Sure  he  did,"  replied  the  handler,  "and  I  tell 
you  you  want  to  keep  your  eye  on  that  dog  at 
Grand  Junction.  He  is  a  liver  and  white  pointer 
dog  owned  by  Mr.  Louis  Lee  Haggin,  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  sired  by  Fishel's  Frank  out  of  Bessatina,  and 
he  strains  back  to  the  blood  that  Captain  McMurdo 
made  famous.  He  is  a  wide  and  fast  ranger,  of 
magnificent  form,  and  a  wonderful  bird  finder,, 
always  with  style  to  burn." 

"But  the  setters,"  suggested  Harry. 
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I  in  1  l  'uokc  smiled. 

"S.i\.  ought  t>>  have  seen  the  National  <. 'h.i  111  |>i< >nshi |>  of 
mic,  when  thai  i'Im,  k\  wtter,  I  .1  Besita,  romped  home  \Mtli  the 
honois  Gilchust  was  handling  I. (\ms  .is  iisii.il,  l>ut  die  pointer 
had  to  be  content  with  second  place.  W  hen  t he  1  ace  w  .is  over,  old 
Mill  Beaxell  wrapped  the  little  settei  ii|>  111  Ins  coat,  .mil  the  gallery 
\m  iii  wild.  That  wax  .1  big  da)  foi  us  settei  men,  hut  latel)  we 
h.i\t  come  i'>  understand  that  it  we  are  going  s,all  oil  the 
pointer's  supremacy,  we've  got  to  improve  our  dogs. 

"  \t  last  year's  championship  race,"  he  continued,  "  I  was  made 
blPP)  again  In  the  superh  work  of  the  settei  Mcdford-Eugcnc. 
lit  was  runner-up  to  John  Proctoi  and  during  the  time  he  was 
down  lu  delivered  .1  hrand  of  bird  work  so  full  of  Bulling  st\lt 
that  we  all  knew  anothei  great  setter  had  .unveil,  lie  was  not 
a  whirlwind  of  speed,  but  went  well  within  himself,  using  his 
bnin  and  nose  .ill  the  tune.  He  is  a  dog  lot  the  settei  bleeders  to 
stiulv  if  the)  want  to  bring  back  the  laurels  to  then  breed." 

"It  must  he  a  great  thing  to  be  aide  to  follow  the  liialsasyou 
do,"  remarked  Harry  a  little  wistfully. 

"It's  a  great  game,  lad,"  replied  the  handler,  "a  great  game, 
and  1  ile. in  one,  too,  for  the  must  part.  You  can't  tell  me  that  a 
man  who  spends  these  glorious  days  outdoors  with  the  dogs,  afoot 
or  on  horseback,  isn't  the  better  for  it.  "  1  ben  is  .1  line  about  the 
wide,  open  stretches  of  country  w  here  the  birds  are  hiding,  and  the 
even,  stead \  running  and  statuesque  pointing  of  fast,  brainy  dogs 
that  Hist  gets  you.  And  it's  something  merely  to  have  known 
them.  Why,  I'd  rather  be  friends  with  some  of  these  fine  dogs, 
and  have  them  know  me  when  they  see  me,  than  be  governor  of 
the  state  with  a  big  political  following.  Field  Trials  have  been 
going  in  this  country  since  1S74,  and  the  National  since  1  *<><>, 
and  from  Count  Gladstone  IV,  the  first  winner,  to  John  Proctor, 
the  latest,  with  his  four  championships,  including  the  All-America, 
there  have  been  dogs  worth  going  across  the  country  to  see  run." 


A  kennel  of  past  performers,  as  line  as  ever  stood  a  chicken  or  a  quail.    The  dog  sitting  in  the 
centre  is  Ch.  Pioneer 

A  reminiscent  look  came  into  the  old  handler's 
eyes,  as  he  smoked  in  silence  for  a  time,  while 
Rogers  smoothed  Sweetbrier's  head  and  wondered 
it  she  might  be  destined  to  take  her  place  among 
the  great  ones. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  the  great  Grousedale- 
Lit  race?"  inquired  Cooke  at  length.  "It  was  one 
of  the  first  I  remember,  and  it  marked  the  passing 
of  the  native  setter.  It  took  real  grit  to  back  a 
native  setter  to  race  against  any  Llewellyn  in  the 
country.  These  imported  dogs  from  England  had 
been  disputing  for  about  two  years  the  supremacy 
of  the  native  setter,  and  it  took  true  sporting  spirit 
for  the  owner  of  Grousedale  to  wager  $1,000  that 
his  dog  could  beat  any  Llewellyn  or  English  setter 
in  the  country,  in  a  two-  or  three-day  Field  Trial 
run  under  judges  and  Field  Trial  rules. 

"  Dow  n  in  the  Southwest,  where  the  bluegrass 
and  wheat  make  wonderful  stubble,  there  were  in 
training  a  number  of  the  new  Llewellyn  dogs.  The 


Med  lord  Kugcnc,  runner-up  to  John  I'roctor  in  the  last  championship  race,  1 .  a  wizard  on  game 

New  England  wager  had  scarcely  been  posted  when  it  was  covered 
by  a  Kentuckian,  who  nominated  his  Llewellyn  setter  hitch  Lit 
to  rac<  .iLMinst  Grousedale  foi  three  days  any  tunc  in  December, 

"  That  challenge  stirred  the  dog  world.  The  race  was  to  be 
decided  by  two  judges  and  a  referee  and  was  arranged  to  be  run 
in  North  Carolina  or  Tennessee.  If  North  Carolina  had  been 
selected  and  .111  (ailv  date  named,  the-  wcathci  conditions  ueir 
such  that  the  outcome  of  this  famous  race  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent.    But  in  sport  you  have  to  bury  your  ifs. 

"Grousedale  was  a  large,  handsome  dog  weighing  sixty  pounds, 
a  winner  on  the  bench  as  well  as  in  the  field,  and  had  many  ad- 
mirers. His  opponent  had  no  public  record  and  very  little  was 
known  of  her.  She  weighed  only  thirty-five  pounds,  but  what 
she  lacked  in  size  and  looks  she  made  up  for  in  her  brilliant  Llewellyn 
ancestry,  being  by  the  great  Gladstone  out  of  Juno.  In  make- 
up she  was  like  amalgamated  whipcord. 

"The  race  was  run  at  Grand  Junction  on  December  20,  1883, 
and  was  watched  by  a  royal  gathering  of  enthusiastic  sportsmen. 
(Irousedale's  handler  was  William  Tallman — the  same  that  judged 
the  pointers  and  setters  at  the  last  Westminster  dog  show — and 
H.  M.  Short  handled  Lit.  She  looked  to  be  about  half  the  size 
of  her  opponent,  but  she  had  the  lung  room  and  the  large,  padded 
feet  of  her  sire,  and  her  admirers,  though  in  the  minority,  were 
loudly  loyal. 

"Well,  the  next  morning  dawned,  and  a  worse  one  could  not 
have  been  made  to  order.  Everything  was  frozen  stiff,  and  rain, 
hail,  sleet,  and  a  blizzard-like  wind  raged.  The  spectators  thought 
the  judges  were  crazy  to  proceed  with  the  race  in  the  face  of  such 
weather,  but  the  match  was  scheduled,  and  it  was  play  or  pay. 

"The  handlers  were  game,  and  so  were  the  dogs.  Each  handler 
carried  a  gun,  for  in  those  days  the  handler  shot  to  kill.  The 
dogs  went  splendidly,  considering  rhe  hard  going,  and  as  Grouse- 
dale pointed,  the  judges  would  order  Tallman  to  shoot.    At  the 


Lewis  C.  Morris  (foreground)  will  make  a  strong  bid  this  year  to  keep  the  championship  cup  in  the  pointer  family 
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Sweetbrier's  opponent,  Whitestone's  Gleam,  a  great  Field  Trial  winner 

crack  of  his  gun  Grousedale  would  drop  to  shot,  and  at 
command  he  would  retrieve  the  bird  without  mussing  a 
feather.  Lit  was  right  up  to  him  in  all  this,  but  did  not 
drop  to  shot,  though  she  had  to  retrieve,  as  this  was  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  in  the  early  Trials. 

"At  the  close  of  the  first  day  the  dogs  had  stood  up  to 
their  work  well,  and  it  was  about  even  Stephen  with  the 
native  and  the  Llewellyn,  with  possibly  a  few  points  in 
Grousedale's  favor.  In  those  days  every  one  walked  and 
handled  his  dogs  on  foot,  no  one  being  in  the  saddle  but  the 
judges.  And  we  might  all  have  been  handling  on  foot  to-day  if 
Dave  Rose  had  not  set  the  fashion,  a  few  years  after  this  famous 
race,  of  handling  his  dogs  from  the  top  of  a  horse.  And  right 
after  him  Jim  Avent  climbed  up,  wearing  his  ever-present  derby 
hat.  I  suppose  there  are  more  famous  pointers  and  setters  that 
would  recognize  Avent  and  his  derby  than  any  other  man  in 
the  game.  Jake  Bishop  has  a  leaning  toward  a  derby,  too,  but  no 
dog  could  mistake  him  for  Avent,  as  his  shadow  is  so  much 
thicker.  This  handling  from  horses  changed  the  entire  aspect  of 
the  game. 

"But  I'm  getting  away  from  my  story.  As  the  dogs  faced  the 
judges  on  the  second  day,  though  they  had  been  put  to  rest  by 
their  handlers  on  about  even  terms  as  to  condition,  it  was  noticed 
that  Grousedale  was  quite  stiff  from  the  effects  of  the  previous 
day's  work  in  icy  water,  his  heavy  coat  and  feather  having  ab- 
sorbed the  moisture  like  a  thick  blanket  that  it  required  great 
pluck  to  carry.  Lit,  whose  coat  was  flat  and  thin,  was  supple 
and  eager  to  be  turned  loose. 

."The  weather  had  moderated  a  little,  but  the  footing  was  bad, 
the  stubble  and  sedge  being  coated  with  melting  ice.  Throughout 
the  morning  the  dogs  searched  diligently,  but  try  as  she  might, 
the  aristocratic  little  bitch  could  not  hang  it  on  to  the  big,  hard, 


Lemon's  Rodfield  and  Lanark  Lad,  famous  winners  whose 
progeny  are  now  racing  down  the  Field  Trial  circuit 


The  Field  Trial  winner  must  have  commanding  style  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  judge 


heavy-going  native,  who  was  pointing,  backing,  and  retrieving  in 
championship  form  whenever  he  had  a  chance. 

"I  shall  never  forget  that  noon  hour.  The  race  was  half  over 
and  did  not  belong  to  either  dog.  The  handlers  were  anxious 
and  the  dogs  showed  signs  of  tiring  from  their  icy  baths  and  the 
uncertain  going.  The  handsome  Grousedale  had  a  terribly  drawn 
expression  that  could  not  be  found  in  Lit's  eyes. 

"After  a  prolonged  luncheon  rest  the  dogs  were  sent  away  again 
over  a  course  supposed  to  be  better  than  those  previously  worked, 
but  it  proved  to  be  the  heaviest,  wettest,  and  iciest  of  them  all. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  the  native  began  to  hang  out  the  distress 
signal.  Tallman  called  him  in  and  gave  him  a  drink  of  stimulant. 
Short  did  the  same  to  Lit,  though  she  was  still  able  and  eager, 
her  muscular  body  tousled  and  steaming. 

"Some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  Grousedale 

made  a  short  cast  and  then  swung 
around  to  Tallman  and  lay 
down.    After  a  moment's 
breathing  spell  Tallman 
took  a  dead  bird  from 
his  pocket,  threw  it 
out,    and  shot. 
Grousedale  marched 
out,  picked  up  the 
bird,  brought  it  to 
his  handler's  hand, 
and  again  lay  down. 
Stalwart- he  a  rted 
and  powerful  as  the 
big  native  was,  he 
was    all   in.  His 
heavy,    wet  coat, 
and    the  icicles 
hanging  to  his  full 
feather  certainly 
helped  to  pull  him 
down  to  a  noble  de- 
feat.   At  a  quarter 

to  four  the  judges  awarded  the  great  race  to  the  now  famous  little 
Llewellyn  bitch,  Lit,  who  was  still  on  her  sturdy  legs,  reaching  out 
for  more  birds.    And  that  was  practically  the  last  of  the  natives." 

The  old  handler's  story  was  interrupted  by  the  prolonged  sound 
of  the  whistle  that  announced  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  the  little 
town  where  the  Trials  were  to  be  held.  The  train  was  almost 
instantly  emptied  and  all  proceeded  with  their  hopeful  entries 
to  the  little  white  hotel  at  the  head  of  the  street. 

The  drawings  that  were  made  in  the  evening  caused  great 
interest,  but  they  meant  little  to  Rogers,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
dog  that  Sweetbrier  was  braced  with.  Promptly  at  eight  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  automobiles,  saddle  horses,  and  three-seaters 
took  the  party  to  the  starting  grounds,  several  miles  out  of  town. 
The  sun  was  not  very  high  when  Sweetbrier  and  Whitestone's 
Gleam  were  called  for.  There  was  a  big  gallery  behind  the  judges, 
and  Rogers's  heart  beat  high  with  excitement.  He  seemed  to 
catch  a  sentiment  in  fav/or  of  the  white  setter  that  was  Sweet- 
brier's  first  opponent. 

"Cast  off  your  dogs!" 

At  the  breakaway  Sweetbrier  was  fairly  carried  off  her  feet  by 
the  speed  with  which  the  Whitestone  dog  made  for  the  most  birdy- 
looking  spot.  For  some  distance  she  trailed  the  flying  white 
streak.  Harry's  heart  sank,  but  hurrying  along,  he  suddenly 
whistled  shrilly  through  his  teeth.  Sweetbrier  paused  for  a 
moment,  appeared  to  take  thought,  and  then  dashed  away  from 
her  competitor  in  her  usual  slashing,  independent  way  of  going. 
Across  the  course  she  could  see  Whitestone's  Gleam  feathering 
for  the  scent,  but  she  knew  that  it  was  birds  she  was  after.  Then 
something  in  the  wind  spoke  to  her  sensitive  nostrils,  and  she 
banged  in  to  a  beautiful  point.  A  moment  later  Gleam  pointed, 
and  each  handler  was  able  to  flush  a  covey  before  his  dog. 

From  now  on  it  was  rapid-fire  work.  Sweetbrier's  blood  was  up, 
and  she  discovered  with  joy  that  she  could  easily  foot  it  with  her 
opponent.  She  took  hold  of  the  earth  with  an  extra  strong  dig 
from  her  powerful  loins,  and  she  was  far  out  on  the  course  when 
the  word  came  from  the  judges,  "Take  up  your  dogs!" 

It  was  her  maiden  race,  and  with  one  or  two  errors  due  to  in- 
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Speed  and  endurance  k<>  to  the  making  of  a  Field  Trial  star, 
but  more  essential  than  either  is  a  good  headpiece 


experience,  •>!><  had  j*-»piii t*-*l  IhimH  well.  Rogns  was  proud  of 
In  i  a  I  he  stiodc  .11  tos>  i  In  held  t"  unit  hei  .mil  snapped  the  leash 
mto  he i  collar,  but  from  t lit-  judges  he  obtained  nothing  but  the 
non-com  in  i"  al  statement  tb.it  Sweet  brier  might  not  be  <  ailed  upon  to 
1 1| ,  Main  that  da\  I  le  made  his  w  a\  baek  to  tlx-  distant  w  agons 
.mil  was  glad  to  hnd  that  m  Jim  Cooke's  wagon  Svveetbriei  could 
he  made  comfortable  with  a  blanket  and  kept  out  of  the  keen 
Wind  that  h.ul  spuing  up.  faking  a  short  cut.  he  soon  came  up 
with  the  interested  gallery,  and  joining  them,  waited  with  ebbing 
bop  s  foi  the  \  i  i diet. 

Brace  aftei  brace  raced  a\\a\,  and  it  became  evident  to  the 
gallciv  that  thin  had  been  no  classier  <>i  speedier  performance 
than  that  <>i  Sweetbriei  and  Gleam,  and  a  cheei  arose  when  at 
length  word  was  sent  that  the  judges  wanted  the  little  Roman- 
nosed  hitch  Sweetbriei  to  be  braced  against  Splicer,  a  large  lemon 
Mi-lion  dog  that  had  run  a  beautiful 
race  without  a  skip  early  in  the 
afternoon. 

I  ln  \  w  ere  ill  aw  n  to  run 
on  the  evening  course. 
Sweetbrier  knew  that 
the  quail  would  be 
feeding  at  that  hour 
and  she  tugged  at 
her  leash  ami  begged 
to  be  loosed.  I  he 
gallery  w  as  keyed  up 
to  a  new  pitch  of  ex- 
citement, for  the) 
realized  that  this 
race  must  he  tor 
first  and  second 
honors.  Most  of 
them  were  hacking 
the  older  cam- 
paigner, but  there 
were  some  who  had 
not  failed  to  ob- 
serve the  stuff  that  was  in  Sweetbrier.  There  was  no  trailing  on 
the  breakaway  this  time.  Each  dog  broke  on  a  wide  and  inde- 
pendent search,  and  they  raced  at  top  speed  over  a  hirdy  tract 
of  country  before  either  dog  found.  Then  it  was  that  Sweetbrier 
was  forced  to  hack  the  splendid  Hnd  of  Splicer,  who  had  located  a 
bevy  on  almost  bare  ground.  These  birds  were  not  followed,  and 
the  judges  changed  the  course  to  another  direction  which  carried 
Splicer  on  a  wide  cast  and  allowed  Sweetbrier  to  skirt  along  the 
edge  of  some  scrub.  Suddenly  the  cool  evening  air  brought  to 
Swcetbrier's  olfactories  the  notice  of  an  outlying  bevy ;  she  dashed 
at  it  with  her  accustomed  confidence  and  came  to  a  beautiful,  high- 
headed,  high-tailed  point,  standing  there  as  rigid  as  a  statue. 

While  pointing  thus,  in  full  view  of  the  judges  and  spectators,  her 
nose  full  of  the  close-lying  bevy,  her  keen  ears  detected  the  sound 
of  animals  that  had  no  business  on  a  Field  Trial  course.  Suddenly 
there  appeared  behind  her,  emerging  from  the  scrub,  a  pack  of 
brown,  razor-backed  hogs,  making  directly  toward  the  covey 
she  was  pointing.  The  thing  to  be  done  was  exactly  what  she 
had  done  before  in  her  home  valley.  She  broke  her  point,  slunk 
quietly  away  for  a  few  steps,  and  then,  without  a  sound,  curled 
her  lips  and  showed  her  fiercely  set  ivories.  Deliberately  she 
charged  the  oncoming  intruders  and  drove  them  back  into  the 
scrub  again;  then  she  turned  and  tiptoed  back  to  her  still  undis- 
turbed covey,  and  as  she  set  herself  majestically  for  her  second 
point.  Splicer  arrived  just  in  time  to  honor  her  point. 

Again  the  course  was  changed,  and  both  dogs  found,  with  honors 
even.  Rogers,  striding  along  on  his  wiry  legs,  was  pushing  Sweet- 
brier  for  all  she  was  worth.  She  felt  the  pace,  but  her  love  for 
the  sport  kept  her  going,  and  she  swept  along  from  one  likely 
place  to  another  with  no  apparent  weakening.  Splicer  was 
running  well,  too,  but  the  experienced  ones  in  the  gallery  began 
to  notice  a  moment's  hesitation  now  and  then,  and  less  fire  than 
he  had  displayed  at  first.  Splicer's  owner-handler  was  shouting 
and  waving  his  hat,  but  the  lemon-and-white  was  slowly  tiring. 

Once  more  the  judges  swung  the  course  over  to  the  left,  and  both 
dogs  made  for  the  edge  of  a  birdy-looking  ravine.  Obedient  to  a 
strong  scent.  Splicer  froze  rigidly  to  a  fine  point.    But  the  scent 


Ch.  Count  Gladstone,  the  lirst  dog  to  win  the  National  Championship  race 

did  not  fool  Sweetbrier.  She  knew  it  well  from  her  home 
covers.  It  wasn't  the  strong  body  scent  that  she  knew  she 
must  have.  She  flashed  around  in  a  rapid  circuit,  going 
fifty  yards  up-wind,  and  then  whipped  into  a  low,  crouch- 
ing point. 

The  deceived  Splicer  still  stood  on  the  foot  scent  of  the  hi;; 
game  bird  that  lay  directly  under  Sweetbrier's  nose.  Her 
owner-handler  was  ordered  to  flush,  when  immediately  in 
front  of  Sweetbrier  rose  a  huge  cock  pheasant  that  had  strayed 
over  from  a  neighboring  preserve. 

It  was  the  ending  of  a  dramatic  heat,  in  which  Sweetbrier  the 
untried  had  shown  great  searching  qualities,  perfect  bird  sense, 
and  greater  steadiness  than  her  rangier  opponent.  Unanimously 
the  judges  awarded  her  the  coveted  honor  of  the  day. 

Sweetbrier  knew  nothing  of  what  it  all  meant.  She  was  weary, 
as  much  from  excitement  as  from  the  rigors  of  the  chase.  Very 
gently  and  tenderly  her  master  lifted  her  into  the  wagon  that 
was  to  bear  her  back  to  the  hotel. 

While  he  was  eating  a  belated  supper  alone  in  the  hotel  dining- 
room,  he  heard  a  commotion  at  the  door,  and  turned  to  see  Jim 
Cooke  leading  Sweetbrier  in  before  all  that  conclave  of  enthusiasts. 

"Here  she  is,  boys!"  he  exclaimed.  "Here's  the  little  bitch 
that  did  it — one  of  the  brainiest,  nosiest,  stoutest-hearted  little 
dogs  that  ever  flushed  a  Bob  White  or  dug  for  moles.  Drink  her 
health,  boys,  and  you  may  be  drinking  the  health  of  a  future  cham- 
pion of  the  United  States,  pointers  or  no  pointers." 

A  big  yell  followed  this  speech,  and  there  were  some  who  wanted 
to  stand  Sweetbrier  on  the  table.  But  she  would  have  none  of  it. 
She  broke  away  from  her  admirers,  and,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
bashful  child,  she  ran  to  her  master  and  buried  her  head  in  his 
lap,  while  he  bent  over  her  so  that  they  might  not  see  his  eyes. 


Some  goers  sired  by  Fishel's  Frank.   The  long,  clean  neck  set  into  sloping  shoulders  means  speed 
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The  water-sprite  fountain  in  the  Italian  garden.    An  auxiliary  system  o(  colored  illumination  was  devised  for  the  principal  sculpture  units,  as  the  intensity  suitable  for  foliage  was  found  to  be 

too  brilliant  for  statuary 


THE   GARDEN   AT  NIGHT 


Bv   GLENN  MARSTON 


NEW  method  of  garden  illumination,  designed  to 
furnish  light  and  to  show  ofF  the  beauties  of  the 
garden  as  well,  has  recently  been  installed  by  Mr. 
James  L.  Breese  on  his  estate  at  Southampton, 
Long  Island.  The  extraordinary  developments 
in  electric  lighting  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  have  made  possible  the  flooding  of  the  entire  garden  with  a 
softly  colored  light  which,  while  it  does  not  duplicate  moonlight,  is 
not  so  different  as  to  get  away  from  the  suggestion  of  the  type  of 
night  lighting  with  which  we  are  all  most  familiar. 

It  has  not  been  long  since  the  common  idea  of  illumination  was 
that  light  was  wasted  if  the  source  of  light  could  not  be  seen.  Re- 
search has  shown  the  error  of  this  conclusion,  and  to-day  we  know 
that  the  most  effective  lighting  is  that  where  the  light  source  is 
wholly  outside  the  range  of  vision. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  shown  stage  pictures  of  entrancing 
beauty,  but  strangely  we  never  applied  the  principles  of  stage  light- 
ing to  our  daily  requirements,  perhaps  because  we  looked  upon  the 
stage  as  make-believe,  or  maybe  as  a  thing  apart  from  our  ordinary 
existence.  The  beauty  of  stage  lighting  was  a  mystery  to  us  as  to 
the  manner  of  its  accomplishment,  and  we  felt  that  it  was  achieved 
by  the  expenditure  of  huge  sums  of  money  on  wonderfully  com- 
plex equipment  which  could  never  be  used  in  our  ordinary  lives. 

1  his  is  partly  true.  Stage  lighting  equipment  has  been  cumber- 
some and  unbeautiful  in  itself.  It  had  to  be  carefully  concealed, 
so  that  its  ugliness  would  not  offend;  yet  it  was  at  the  theatre  that 
we  got  our  most  delightful  illusions — illusions  which  were  accom- 
plished almost  entirely  by  the  skilful  use  of  light. 

1  he  next  step  in  the  progress  of  concealed  illumination  was  the 
shop  window.  Do  you  remember,  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
first  store  came  out  with  a  row  of  electric  lights  up  an  down  each 
side  of  the  window?  Little  did  we  care  that  the  glare  from  the 
exposed  bulbs  made  it  impossible  for  us  clearly  to  distinguish  the 
articles  on  display.  We  were  attracted  solely  by  the  row  of  lights, 
and  we  stopped  to  look.  The  merchant  soon  learned,  however, 
that  we  were  not  looking  at  his  wares,  but  at  his  lights.  So  he  cast 
about  for  a  method  to  keep  the  lights  from  being  the  feature  of  his 


window  to  the  exclusion  of  his  goods.  He  found  that  stage  lighting 
methods  produced  the  best  results  for  him.  His  lights  were  con- 
cealed; they  shone  on  his  goods,  and  the  goods  became  the  drawing 
card  of  his  establishment. 

The  expositions  of  our  youth  had  their  buildings  outlined  with 
countless  electric  bulbs.  This  was  attractive,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
buildings  was  obscured  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  decorations;  and 
the  last  exposition,  most  beautiful  of  all,  had  not  a  single  building 
in  outline  lighting.  Instead,  the  walls  were  flooded  with  soft  radi- 
ance from  concealed  sources,  and  the  full  beauty  of  the  buildings 
themselves  shone  forth  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Public  build- 
ings and  monuments  are  no  longer  peppered  with  lights;  they  are 
flooded  with  illumination  from  invisible  sources,  and  the  success  of 
the  lighting  is  to  a  large  extent  measured  by  the  skill  displayed  in 
hiding  the  lamps  from  public  gaze. 

Landscape  and  garden  lighting  seems  to  have  lagged  behind  all 
the  rest  in  the  adoption  of  the  indirect  lighting  principle,  and  it 
remained  for  Mr.  Breese  to  become  the  pioneer  in  illuminating  his 
garden — one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  America — by  lamps  which 
are  wholly  concealed  from  the  principal  paths,  and  which  bring  out 
the  rich  beauties  of  contrasting  light  and  shade  in  a  manner  far 
more  subtle  than  ever  could  be  done  by  the  bright  light  of  day  or 
the  searching  sameness  of  the  moon.  In  Mr.  Breese's  garden  the 
secluded  nook  takes  on  a  new  charm  as  it  shrinks  further  into  dark- 
ness by  comparison  with  its  glowing  surroundings;  the  leaves  take 
on  a  new  green,  and  the  sculptures  quiver  in  a  constantly  changing 
procession  of  color  which  has  been  devised  for  their  own  benefit. 

Most  of  the  past  summer  was  occupied  in  experiments  as  to  the 
best  methods  to  be  pursued  in  lighting  the  garden.  Except  for  the 
Japanese  lantern,  landscape  illumination  has  no  precedents  save 
bad  ones.  It  was  Mr.  Breese"s  intention  to  create  a  form  of  illumin- 
ation which  would  not  be  too  far  removed  from  moonlight  to  ap- 
pear harsh;  vet  he  was  the  first  to  understand  that  there  should  be 
no  attempt  to  imitate  moonlight — in  fact  imitation  was  the  chief 
thing  to  be  avoided.  The  illumination  had  to  be  sufficient  in  its 
own  beauty  without  the  aid  of  reminiscence.  Still,  when  one  has 
been  accustomed  to  soft,  dark  shadows  in  a  pergola,  with  the  pale 
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column*  b.ml\  alight 
from  the  moon,  it  would 
item  \ » •  \  much  amiss 
in  mi    them  glaimg  .if 

,<iu  111  naked  w  hit*  nesa, 
Man)  expei  im<  ms  were 
1 1  inl  on  these  uv,i Ki- 
ti.  nit  pergolas  befote  the 
correct  coloi  and  nisi 
tin  1  ighi  volume  of  light 
was  found;  .mil  the 
wrong  kinds  win-  quite 
as  I>.ul  .is  tin  hn.il  usult 
was  good.  A  light  sum  re 
w  .1  x  finally  arranged 
w  hich  cast  absolutcU 
horizontal  1  .i\  s  the  1  n 
tire  length  of  the  pergolas, 
with  .1  color  ol  gra)  -hlue 
w  Inch  for  a  truth  w  as  not 
far  from  the  effect  of 
moonlight)  though  real 
moonlight  is  of  itsell  as 
white  .1  s  tins  paper. 

Winn  tin  right  color  and  intensity  wire  found  for  the  pergolas, 
it  teemed  .is  if  the  worst  of  the  work  was  over.  "Why  not  use  the 
tame  color  for  all  the  rest  of  the  lighting?"  we  thought.  We 
thought  badly.  rhe  Inst  attempt  to  light  the  garden  itself  showed 
this  conclusively.  The  hlue  light  on  green  foliage  turned  the  whole 
thing  so  dark  and  monotonous  that  it  was  impossible.  1  he  only 
bght  which  is  successful  on  foliage  is  white.  By  using  reflectors 
hacked  with  pure  silver  we  obtained  a  highly  efficient  light,  and  also 
I  suggestion  of  the  silver]  color  which  is.  after  all,  a  strong  char- 
acteristic of  moonlight. 

After  tin  genet al  illumination  of  the  garden  was  successful,  we 
found  that  an  mtcnsit\  which  was  suitable  lor  foliage  was  too  bril- 
liant for  the  sculptures  which  abound  in  Mr.  Breese's  garden. 
Their  soft  w  hiteness,  however,  suggested  the  use  of  colors,  and  an 


Two  hill  Hm  from  a  distance  kivc  llir 


.1 1 1  x  1 1 1 .1 1  y  system  of  illu- 
mmai  ion  was  devised  foi 
t In  principal  units,  using 
pale  green,  ambei ,  1  use, 
and  blue  colot  s< -teens. 

While  the  illumination 
is  always  attractive,  it  is 
most  striking,  perhaps, as 
it  is  being  turned  on.  It 
is  for  use  after  dinner, 
generally,  and  this  makes 
it  possible  to  secure  an 
impressive  initial  effect  . 
T  h  e  gar  den  is  left 
in  darkness  until  the 
family  and  guests  are 
gathered  on  the  terrace 
back  of  the  house.  Then, 
nearly  half  a  mile  away, 
a  great  marble  vase,  rilled 
with  gay-colored  flowers, 
begins  to  glow  in  an  in- 
tense blue  light  which 
grows  brighter  and  paler 
until  pure  white  is  reached,  and  then  a  tremulous  variation  between 
pale  blue  and  old  ivory,  as  the  blue  and  amber  lights  rise  and  fall. 
The  vase  is  flanked  by  two  tall  Herm;e,  which,  from  a  distance,  give 
the  w  hole  group  the  aspect  of  some  fairy  shrine.  Hardly  is  this  im- 
pression fixed,  when  the  path  from  the  group  to  the  house  becomes 
slowly  illuminated,  followed  by  the  peculiar  gray-bluc  of  the  per- 
golai  and  the  evenly  diffused  general  illumination  of  the  foliage  in 
the  inner  garden.  The  water-sprite  fountain,  one  of  Janet  Scudder's 
best  pieces,  is  still  out  of  range  of  any  of  the  lights,  the  most  bril- 
liant spot  being  the  group  at  the  far  end  of  the  long  path;  but  now 
a  soft  rose  color  melts  into  the  w  hite  of  the  marble,  changing  almost 
instantly  to  pale  orange,  and  a  fleeting  touch  of  green,  but  so  imper- 
ceptibly that  one  cannot  tell  when  the  variation  takes  place.  The 
fountain  dominates  the  picture,  and  the  illumination  is  complete. 
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An  oak  paneled  hall 
where  the  floor  of 
rectangular  stone 
slabs  seems  entirely  in 
keeping.  Hale  & 
Rogers,  architects 


A  hall  floor  of 
square  biscuit-color- 
ed, unglazed  tiles, 
with  even  surface,  the 
joints  parallel  with 
and  at  right  angles 
to  the  walls.  Joseph 
Patterson  Sims,  archi  - 
tect 


WHAT   CAN   BE   DONE  WITH 
THE   UNBURNABLE  FLOOR 

By    HAROLD   DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 


HE  layman  has  become  educated  up  to  the  point 
where  he  can  see  beauty  in  unburnable  con- 
struction for  the  exterior  of  his  prospective 
house,  but  with  the  interior  it  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent matter.  Most  of  all  does  he  balk  at  the 
idea  of  fireproof  floors — the  mere  word  invokes 
visions  of  an  uninviting  dull  gray  expanse  of 
raw  concrete.  He  fails  entirely  to  grasp  the  wonderful  possibilities 
in  this  direction  which  lie  within  his  reach. 

It  is  the  chief  object  of  the  present  article,  therefore,  to  note  the 
latitude  of  selection  possible  in  choosing  fireproof  floors  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to 
point  to  in- 
stances in  which 
they  have  been 
laid  with  com- 
plete subsequent 
satisfaction  of  all 
architectu  ra  1 
and  decorative 
demands.  As 
this  discussion  is 
intended  primar- 
ily for  the  lay- 
man, engineering 
and  construc- 
tional aspects 
have  not  been 
touched  upon 
more  than  is  ab- 
solutely neces- 
sary, the  main 
emphasis  being 
laid  upon  condi- 
tions that  loom 
largest  from  the 
householder's 
point  of  view. 

As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  range  of 
variety  attain- 
able with  any  of 


An  entrance  hall  paved  with  random  sizes,  random  laid  stone.    Unburnable  construction  inevitably  suggests  arched  doorways  and 

vaulted  ceilings 
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the  fireproof  materials — stone,  tile,  brick,  cement — or  with  com- 
binations of  them,  is  almost  unlimited  and  capable  of  satisfying  the 
widest  diversity  of  tastes  as  well  as  of  meeting  requirements  of 
harmony  with  the  architectural  style  of  the  house.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  room  or  part  of  the  house,  from  cellar  to  garret,  for 
which  some  practicable  choice  of  unburnable  flooring  may  not  be 
made. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  conviction  is  gradually  gaining 
ground  that  floors  of  this  character  are,  after  all,  compatible  with 
comfort.  As  a  signal  instance  of  comfort,  along  with  unburnable 
floors  in  every  room  of  the  house  as  well  as  in  the  halls,  may  be 

cited  a  most 
noteworthy  resi- 
dence of  recent 
erection,  built 
for  his  own  oc- 
cupancy by  an 
architect  of  the 
younger  genera- 
tion. 

Thehalls,  both 
downstairs  and 
up,  are  paved 
with  square 
black  and  white 
marble  tiles  in 
checkered  pat- 
tern, and  the 
treads  of  the 
stair  are  also 
tiled  with  mar- 
ble. Tapestries 
on  the  wall,  a  red 
lacquer  chest, 
several  large  ma- 
jolica jars  of  bril- 
1  i  a  n  t  coloring, 
and  a  couple  of 
Italian  Renaiss- 
ance chests  with 
polychrome  pan- 
els   supply  the 
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requisite  w  .ninth 
oi  1 0)01  -nnl  inter- 
est, while  nigs  .in 
t  li  i  <<w  n  dow  ii 
where  needed  \ 

|l\  lllg  loom,  fort) 
fret  KMIg  and  dcl- 
gged  with  light 
from  four  lull  length 
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wuuiows,   is    pavcil    \Mth    sin. ill  square 

his,  mi  colored  hi  sunt  tile  of  slightly  in  egulai  sui  face.  Hiis  is  one 
if  the  most  cheerful  and  comfortable  roomi  the  writer  knows.  A 
small  oval  breakfast  room,  on  the  opposite  side  <>l  tin-  h.ill.  is  floored 
with  Ctmeni  with  polychrome  tiles  set  in  medallions  of  plavful 
design  .it  the  ends  and  sides,  and  there  is  .1  n.irrow  tile  border. 
I  In-  dining  room  is  floored  with  square  white  marble  tiles,  but  there 
is  no  lack  of  coloi  warmth;  the  walls  ot  .1  putty  gray  combine  with 
the  white  floor  in  supplying  .1  foil  to  throw  into  prominent  rebel 
eighteenth  century  Italian  and  English  walnut  furniture.  On  each 
side  of  the  loom,  in  horizontal  panels,  .it  the  top  ol  the  walls,  are  old 
Dutch  landscape  canvases,  and  there  is  .mother  burst  ol  strong 
Color  in  the  Spanish  tiles  that  surround  the  opening  ot  the  fireplace. 
Above  st.nis  the  floors  are  covered  with  tera/./.o.  except  in  the  bath- 
rooms, which  are  tiled  with  marble.  Any  other  unburnablc  floor 
could  have  been  used  as  well  the  choice  of  tera/./.o  was  merely  a 
mattei  of  preference.  The  important  thing  to  note  is  that  this 
house  demonstrates  the  practicability  of  using  some  sort  of  1111- 
burnable  flooring  in  every  room,  and  it  has  been  done  in  a  way  to 
secure  agreeable  variety  of  texture  and  color.  By  using  no  more 
rugs  than  would  ordinarily  be  used  with  wooden  floors,  the  un- 
burnablc paving  has  proved  entirely  compatible  with  perfect 
comfort. 

Another  architect  has  built  himself  a  house  in  which  the  master's 
room  or  den  is  paved  with  brick,  the  gallery  along  the  front  of  the 
house,  into  which  the  rooms  open,  with  octagonal  biscuit  tiles, 
and  the  deep  bow  windows  of  the  living  room,  in  which  ported 
plants  are  kept  in  winter,  with  native  stone  ol  random  shapes  and 
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sizes  laid  in  a  bed 
of  cement. 

I  h(  ie  may  be  a  , 
many  kinds  of 
stone  flooring  as 
th;  re  are  kinds  of 
stone,  and  one  can 
ha  ve   a  n  y  t  h i ng 


from  the  most  carefully  dressed  marble  tiling  or  patterned  mosaic 
of  rich  hues  and  graceful  figure,  to  homely  native  stone  of 
random  shapes  and  sizes.  The  character  of  the  room  will 
determine  the  variety  to  be  used.  The  essential  requirements 
that  affect  all  alike  are  that  the  .surface  be  smooth  and  the 
joints  evenly  fitted  together,  unless  wide  cement  joints  in  a 
random  laid  floor  are  especially  desired  as  a  means  of  securing 
diversified  pattern.  Regarded  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  tin- 
fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  one  may  attain  not  a  little 
interest  from  alternating  colors,  as  for  instance  in  a  floor  of  check- 
ered black  and  white  marble;  from  the  design  in  which  the  stones 
are  laid,  such  as  the  circular  pattern  shown  in  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions; from  color  variations  in  the  stone  itself;  or  from  the  treat- 
ment of  the  cement  joints,  which  may  be  colored  to  produce  any- 
desired  contrast  to  the  tone  of  the  stone. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  in  choosing  a  stone  floor  is 
whether  the  surface  is  slippery.  Certain  kinds  of  stone,  though 
not  polished,  wear  slippery,  and  if  slipperiness  is  to  be  avoided,  a 
sandstone  or  something  with  a  similar  grain  should  be  selected.  A 
soft  or  very  brittle  stone  is  scarcely  to  be  recommended.  If  a  mo- 
saic floor  is  chosen  for  I  room  requiring  a  light  treatment,  the 
design  ought  to  be  frankly  decorative. 

Tiles  afford  an  almost  endless  list  of  acceptable  treatments. 
They  may  be  perfectly  plain  and  regular,  or  various  decorative 
effects  may  be  obtained  from  different  shapes  and  sizes,  from  di- 
versity of  coloring,  from  the  execution  of  set  designs,  or  by  means 
of  varying  the  width  of  the  mastic  or  cement  joints  between  the 
units.    Emphatic  contrasts  or  fussy  patterns  are  generally  to  be 


The  use  of  alternating  colors  adds  interest,  as  in  tl 
marble  tiles.  The  stairs  are  also  of  the  marble  tiles, 
handrail.    George  Howe,  architect 


Tiles  afford  an  almost  endless  list  of  acceptable  treatments.  In  this  hallway  (in  the  Frederick 
Dana  Marsh  house  at  Wykagill  Park)  they  are  of  the  large  red  quarry  variety,  laid  with  wide 
cream-colored  mastic  joints.    H.  G.  Morse,  architect 
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Unglazed  biscuit-colored  tiles  with  wide  cement  joints  are  employed  for  this  living  room  floor. 
The  centre  tiles  are  laid  diagonally,  with  a  straieht-laid  border.    George  Howe,  architect 


In  the  George  D.  Pratt  house,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.  The  square  tiles  are  light  buff  in  color, 
set  with  smaller  squares  at  the  intersecting  corners.  These  small  tiles  are  also  buff,  but  dull 
blue  ones  might  be  used  if  more  color  were  desired.    Trowbridge  &  Ackerman,  architects 
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avoided,  but  a  satisfying  floor  of  sufficient  diversity  and  color 
interest  is  possible  by  using  tiles  of  two  harmonious  colors  and 
evenly  intermixing  the  units  of  alternate  hue.  The  small  accom- 
panying diagrams  will  suggest  how  much  variety  is  possible  by 
the  method  of  laying,  even  with  units  of  only  one  color.  If  distinctly 
decorative  patterns  are  desired,  it  is  well  to  combine  tiling  and 
cement,  using  tiles  only  to  carry  out  the  design,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  of  the  cement  and  tile  breakfast  room  floor.  Wherever 
small  tiles  have  part  of  their  surface  raised  to  form  a  design  unit, 
they  should  be  pressed  down  into  the  cement  bed  so  that  the 
highest  part  of  the  projection  is  flush  with  the  floor  level. 

One  point  in  favor  of  tile  flooring  is  that,  with  proper  care,  it 
becomes  more  and.  more  beautiful  with  age.  Though  soap  and 
water  will  clean  tiles,  by  their  use  the  surface  will  be  deadened 
and  dulled,  and  it  is  much  better  to  employ  one  of  the  following 
methods:  (1)  rub  the  tiles  with  a  soft  cotton  or  woollen  rag 
moistened  with  milk,  which  will  bring  out  the  color  and  impart  a 
slight  gloss;  (2)  wax  the  tiles  with  floor  polishing  wax,  which  will 
yield  a  higher  polish  and  intensify  the  color,  but  will  not  produce 
quite  the  mellowness  resulting  from  the  first  named  method; 
(3)  brush  the  tiles  with  oiled  sawdust. 

For  brick  floors,  bricks  of  the  ordinary  shape  and  size  and  also 
the  large  old  English  quarry  bricks,  closely  resembling  the  large 
quarry  tiles,  are  suitable.  In  any  case  use  a  hard-burned  brick 
of  fairly  coarse  texture.  Numerous  patterns  may  be  effected  by 
the  manner  of  laying  and  by  the  method  of  treating  the  joints. 
Do  not,  however,  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  an  interesting  device, 
lay  some  of  the  bricks  on  edge  and  others  flat,  but  set  them  so  that 
they  all  have  the  same  layer  depth.  W  hat  has  been  said  of  the  care 
of  tile  floors  applies  equally  to  floors  of  brick.  Any  of  the  methods 
indicated  will  produce  an  agreeable  mellow  surface. 

Cement  and  composition  floors  may  be  given  an  interesting 
surface  in  several  ways.  Devices  in  tiles  may  be  inserted,  as  pre- 
viously suggested,  or  the  interest  may  come  wholly  from  the  treat- 
ment of  the  surface.  One  objection  to  a  floor  altogether  of  cement 
is  the  unsympathetic  color,  which  can  never  be  appreciably  im- 


A  decorative  combination  of  tiling  and  cement.  The  cement  floor  (in  foreground)  is  painted 
French  gray,  a  row  of  rich  blue  tiles  forming  a  border,  which  is  broken  by  a  medallion  in  poly- 
chrome glazed  tile  at  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  oval  room.    George  Howe,  architect 
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IRINO  m\  second 
w  intci  in  <  Hiltow  n, 

r  i  udtnet i  the 
daughtti   of  oui 

wc.iltln  mcichant. 
Squirt  Stroud,  had  been  prom- 
ised in  marriage  l<\  the  Squire 
i.>  one  "A  ilton,  w hose  famih  se.u 

w.is  iu  .11  In  t  »ld  S.inmi  in  I  ng- 
land.  and  sin  was  .it  tins  time 
making  .in  extended  \  isit  t«>  the 
\ oung  man's  famdv.  I  he 
Squire,  desirous  of  having  his 
onl\  ehihl  ncai-ln  him  in  Ins 
old  age.  had  determined  to  hnihl  a  Hne  residence  which  was 
to  be  full)  furnished  and  presented  .is  .i  wedding  gift  to  his  charm- 
ing daughter.  Phis  we  engaged  ourselves  to  ilo,  .md  with 
the  assistance  and  criticism  of  his  cronies  and  our  familiars,  the 
Work  was  begun  In  me  with  gic.n  i<>\  ■>!  mind.  Ii>i  .■  tender  lecling 
rbl  Prudence  had  filled  m\  heart,  and  I  therefore  entered  upon  the 
task  with  some  degree  of  sentiment.  I  proceeded  in  a  manner 
easil)  understood  and  with  the  intention  of  producing  my  best 
work.  There  being  no  women  other  than  Prudence  in  the  Squire's 
family,  we  were  undisturbed  with  that  annoyance  which  an  incon- 
stancy of  mind,  such  as  the  fair  sex  is  famous  for.  occasions. 

Wi  weie  not  hampered  in  the  selection  of  a  site,  for  the  Squire 
owned  or  controlled  a  great  portion  of  the  land  in  Oldtown.  We 
DOted  the  tine  points  of  many  a  possible  location  and  fin. illy  decided 
Upon  a  plot  facing  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Common.  This  we 
selected  for  its  splendid  oaks  and 
old  elms  and  because  Mill  Creek 
would  be  at  the  foot  of  the  pro- 
spective garden.  We  knew  this 
location  would  appeal  to  the 
new  unstress  as  she  w  as  an  ardent 
disciple  of  thegreat  Izaak  W; il- 
ton. In  my  mind's  eye  I  could 
already  see  the  entire  scheme, 
w  ith  its  stately  mansion,  garden, 
and  boat  house,  and  with  my 
I.k1\  Prudence  feeding  the  pea- 
cocks in  the  garden  or  perchance 
displaying  her  piscatorial  spoils 
at  the  boat  landing.  The  laying 
out  of  the  diatts  was  carried  out 
in  my  study,  which  I  had  pro- 
vided with  a  table  and  engineer- 
ing instruments  and  with  rulers 
and  angles.  As  the  drafts  were 
laid  dow  n  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Squire  and  his  cronies,  the  argu- 
ments which  ensued  were  many, 
and  much  advice  was  offered. 
Indeed.it  is  due  to  these  friendly 
argumentations  that  the  work 
proceeded  to  such  a  successful 
issue.  It  is  my  purpose  to  ex- 
plain the  processes  employed  by 
me  from  the  time  the  Squire  de- 
clared his  intention,  until  the 
end  ot  the  work  and  the  com- 
plete furnishing  of  the  house 
with  the  beautiful  Prudence  in 
possession,  so  that  an  under- 
standing may  be  had  as  to  the 
methods  employed  by  our  craft, 
and  so  that  the  appreciation  of 
our  efforts  to  make  complete 
harmony  between  the  architec- 
ture, the  furnishing,  and  the 
habits  of  those  who  dwelleth 
therein  may  be  understood. 

NVe  first  completed  a  map  of 
the  ground  with  the  location  of 
the  various  trees  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  street  and  to  Mill 
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./  1  nnttnuatinn  of "Oldtown — ./  Dream"  ( June,  in'',  ('oi  ntrv  l.lFK  IN  Amfkica) 
wherein  an  art  hitei  t  <>t  <>ur  ixrn  day  ami  [/titration  rarrie<  u<  hark  with  him  to  early 
Colonial  days — to  a  Xrw  England  village  of  hit  imagination,  where  life  wai  leu  com- 
plex than  note,  and  art  hilei  lure  more  nearly  il<  literal  expression. 


In  common  with  many  of  the  gentry's  houses  and  the  churches  and  Oldtown  Academy,  Pru- 
dence's front  door  looked  out  on  the  village  green 


<  n  ek,  writ  down  so  that  all  the 
benefits  of  nat  ure  might  be  used 
to  our  advantage.  Considera- 
tion of  the  1  0111  se  of  t  he  sun  and 
the  way  of  the  winds  wan  also 
taken,  as  the  proper  placement 
of  the  mansion  increases  the 
convenience  and  the  comfort  of 
those  who  are  to  dwell  therein. 

\\  e  then  laid  down  a  rough 
draff  <>i  the  ground  plan  and  of 
the  four  sides  of  the  house  in  order 
that  we  might  find  that  proper 
balance  which  w;is  <  onsidcred  of 
such  great  importance  by  the  ancients.  I  his  of  necessity  caused 
us  much  labor  in  the  adjustment  and  readjustment  of  the  parts 
and  of  then  relation  to  the  whole  and  to  one  another.  These 
first  studies  were  much  criticized  in  the  conferences  which  took 
place  somewhile  in  the  Doctor's  study  or  in  my  own  drafting 
room,  and  at  various  times  at  the  inn  where,  under  the  scrutinizing 
eye  of  Mary  Crimes,  we,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  spirit  of  the 
pipe  and  the  cup,  created  that  stability  and  character  which  you 
may  see  in  the  completed  work. 

We  had  agreed  that  the  Classic  and  the  Doric  styles  should  be 
used,  with  such  adjustments  as  might  be  necessary.  This  at  first 
seemed  ,1  hardship  imposed  upon  us  by  the  lack  of  examples  in  our 
volumes  of  V  itruvius  and  \  ignola.  These  ancient  worthies  had 
•Upplied  us  only  with  such  examples  as  their  art  demanded  in  other 
turn  s  iind  conditions,  whilst  we  in  our  new  country,  under  these 

new  and  strange  conditions, 
must  supplement  our  authorities 
with  the  power  of  our  creative 
genius.  On  account  of  the  great 
joy  which  this  condition  imposed 
upon  us,  we  soon  believed  it  to 
be  a  great  blessing.  It  is  well 
that  our  craftsmen  should  be 
inspired  to  create,  and  be  given, 
so  to  speak,  a  free  hand  rather 
than  be  made  slaves  to  copy, 
for, 

"Men  in  their  purposes  are  much  alike. 
But  in  their  issues  differences  come  to 
light. 

Of  men,  some  wise  are,  others  simple 
souls; 

As  of  the  stars,  some  dull,  some  pearly 
bright." 

And  mayhap,  through  this  crea- 
tion and  through  the  inventions 
which  we  inaugurated,  our  art 
might  be  stimulated  as  in  the 
early  days  of  the  great  masters. 

We  all  agreed  that  the  plan  of 
the  house,  with  its  various  exter- 
iors and  the  allotment  of  its 
rooms,  must  be  in  such  harmony 
as  that  w  hich  will  obtain  between 
a  happy  and  contented  man  and 
his  wife.  The  various  embellish- 
ments such  as  the  entrance 
doorway,  the  stairway,  and  the 
mantels,  w  ere  considered  as  the 
happy  children  of  this  contented 
conjugality  and  were  deemed  of 
such  importance  that  arguments 
as  to  the  proper  relation  of  the 
family  heads  and  of  the  fruit? 
thereof  were  continuous,  help- 
ful, and  at  times  very  satisfac- 
tory. Nick  Meaton,  our  ship 
builder,  assured  us  with  much 
insistance  that  in  his  craft  the 
same  consideration  was  given  to 
the  happy  marriage  of  the  main 
parts  of  a  ship  and  the  children  of 
these  major  portions,  and  was 
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necessary  for  the  very  holding  together  of  the  whole  under  the 
stress  of  storm  and  weather. 

During  this  time,  while  our  ancient  and  world-wise  philosphers 
were  assisting  me  with  their  criticisms  in  the  preparation  of  the 
needed  drafts  for  the  building.  Squire  Stroud  had  sent  his  men  into 
the  forest  for  the  oak  timbering  which  was  to  be  used  in  the  fram- 
ing, and  for  the  pines  which  were  to  be  sawn  into  proper  dimen- 
sions and  molded  into  forms  for  its  embellishment. 


Great  logs  were  rafted  through  the  upper  lakes  and  held  at  the 
dam  above  the  mill  awaiting  only  the  dimensions  which  were  need- 
ed, and  which  themselves  waited  upon  the  completion  of  the  plans. 
His  ships  trafficking  with  the  West  Indies  had  commands  for 
special  mahoganies,  and  at  home  in  Oldtown  our  brick  kilns 
engaged  themselves  busily  in  the  making  of  bricks,  while  stone  was 
being  quarried  as  the  god  of  weather  permitted. 

Word  was  sent  to  the  capital  for  such  things  as  a  metropolis 
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could  supply*,  while  oui  own  smith 
Mgagnl  hiniMt-ll  in  tin-  fabrication 
,.t  m.i iK  and  «.i  i  .i .mil  other  irons 
which  i  In  constitution  ol  tin-  house 
might  require 

I  In    ships  w  hi*  h  1 1  aded  hi  t  hccm 

oui  |>oits  .i ml  the  poits  ol  l.ngland 
carried  orders  foi  those  tlunus 
which  onl)  oui  Knglish  cousini 
COuld  lUpplv.  while  m\  co-partner, 
rrccnth  rccowicd  lioin  .i  severe 
.Ut.uk  ol  shingles,  sailed,  himself, 
on  otii  <>l  these  louinevs  in  onler  to 
gathci  togcthci  t hose  mat tcrs  w  hich 
Nt could  not  entrust  to  supercargoes 
or  to  agents. 

Ihere  shouUI  be  .i  pret  t\  stor)  in  connei  tion  ss  it  Ii  this  journey, 
fbl  while  mj  8turd>  and  much  beloved  associate  came  hack  with 
materials  such  .is  oui  (  Hdtow  n  h.ul  nt  \  et  seen,  he  returned  with  an 
.ui  so  swagger  that  we  all  ol  us  much  suspected  his  adventures, 
though  In  steadfastly  refused  us  the  reply  to  our  questionings. 
We  were  ceit.un  th.it  othei  he.mties  l.u  surpassing  the  heauties  of 
our  craft  had  engaged  his  attention. 

It  seemed  that  this  desire  of  Squire  Stroud  and  this  necessity  for 
a  home  for  his  Prudence  had  set  the  entire  world  by  the  ears,  for 
the  earth  and  the  habitants  thereof  engaged  themselves  most  busily 
in  the  fashioning  and  fabricating  ol  the  necessities  which  my  crafts- 
manship demanded. 

The  east  winds  whispered  to  the  west  winds,  and  the  birds 
of  the  north  carried  the  mess.,L;e  to  the  southern  islands,  while 
the  gnomes  who  had  their  habitation  in  the  mines  and  quarries 
busied  themselves  in  furthering  the  word  that  a  house  was 
to  he  built  for  a  happy  bride  and 
that  the  state  and  the  nation  was 
to  be  enriched  therein  ;  for  children 
were  to  he  born  under  the  root- 
tree,  and  the  influence  of  the  ma- 
terials which  weie  to  be  used  in  the 
building  of  the  house  was  to  be 
felt  in  the  policies  of  Oldtown  and 
indeed  in  those  of  our  great  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  appreciation  ol  good 
form  and  fitting  color  which  the 
world  needs. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  our 
craftsmanship  in  the  alignment  and 
layout  of  these  considerations,  great 
care  was  given  to  the  smallest  unit 
which  was  to  be  used.  The  color 
and  the  texture  of  the  brick  which 
was  being  fabricated  was  given 
more  care,  indeed,  than  is  usually 
shown  by  those  who  fashion  our 
clothing,  for  though  the  warp  and 
the  woof  of  our  clothing  fabric  and 
our  linens  are  so  carefully  con- 
sidered, their  life  is  shortened  by 
use,  while  our  fabric  is  to  remain 
for  all  time  growing  in  interest 
through  its  personal  history.  It 
is  also  of  assurance  to  affect  the 
minds  and  morals  of  those  who  ob- 
serve it  carefully. 

This  house,  and  indeed  any 
home,  must  express  itself  through 
its  manner  of  wearing  its  garments 
of  brick  and  wood.  It  must  have 
the  evidence  of  the  gentleman  of 
assured  calmness  or  of  the  lady 
with  grace  and  charm  of  man- 
ner. 

The  spirit  of  the  forest,  with 
the  blue  of  the  sky  which  shone 
through  the  protecting  branches  of 


I  In-  li  Mi  r  N's  lllilll  ale  I  In  boudoir 
the  quartern 


First  floor  plan  and  map  lettered  to  show:  A.  the  hall;  B,  dining  room;  C.  with 
drawing  room;  D.  Madam's  office;  E.  library;  F.  solarium;  G.  service  portion;  H 
stable:  I.  gardener's  lodge;  J.  boat  house;  K,  garden;  L.  pool;  M.  yard 


the  gn  at  oak  and  the  stately  pine, 
was  to  he  commandeered  for  our 
house  of  Prudence.  That  spirit 
which  had  smiled  at  us  through 
the  branches  of  our  friends  of  the 
wood  lanes,  whic  h  Prudent  e  Ik  i  .<  Il 
knew,  was  to  be  enjoined  for  her 
habitation  in  order  that  these 
trunks  through  house  garnishment 
might  fulfill  their  destiny.  I  hi- 
story ol  tin  house  had  stirred  the 
whole  forest,  and  the  dignity  and 
aristocratic  assurance  of  these  great 
veterans  of  the  woods  were  to  be 
used  for  the  delectation  of  Prudence 
and  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of 
our  craftsmanship  and  our  technique. 

While  it  w  as  not  the  desire  of  our  patron  to  produce  a  mansion  of 
pondeious  parts  or  of  shallow  and  showy  extravagance,  he  had 
required  that  the  architecture  should  most  fittingly  represent  his 
family  dignity,  but  that  it  should  in  no  degree  remove  itself 
from  the  sane  and  human  demand  for  a  family  hearthstone. 
Ihere  should  be  the  'required  wirhdrawing  room,  the  fitting 
dining  hall,  and  the  library  which  must  he  of  such  size  as  the  family 
pride  of  tomes  should  require. 

As  to  the  service  portions  with  the  kitchen  and  the  neces- 
sary appurtenances,  those  were  to  be  such  as  a  great  house 
should  require.  He  was  a  kindly  man  toward  his  servitors, 
believing  that  work  should  occupy  their  stupid  and  unregenerated 
minds  to  the  exclusion  of  the  devil  and  his  evil  ways,  but 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  reasonable  enjoyment. 

The  main  body  of  the  house  was  to  be  of  a  size  there  or  there- 
about of  30  x  60,  which  was  to  be 
divided  into  three  sections  of  which 
the  centre  was  to  be  the  great  hall, 
while  that  portion  on  the  right 
was  to  be  laid  out  for  the  with- 
drawing room,  the  left  being  the 
dining  room.  The  dining  room  on 
the  left,  for  the  course  of  the  sun 
and  the  winds  demanded  it;  the 
withdrawing  room  on  the  right,  for 
custom  has  decreed  that  this,  the 
starboard  side,  should  be  the  side 
of  honor  for  receiving  and  paying  re- 
spect to  a  guest,  while  the  larboard 
side  must  only  house  the  common 
necessities  of  life. 

That  the  intimate  and  more 
personal  family  activities  of  life 
might  be  conserved,  a  library  must 
be  provided  and  must  connect 
with  its  more  formal  neighbor,  the 
withdrawing  room,  by  the  way  of 
a  small  room  or  ligament,  which 
provided  a  business  office  for  the 
mistress  of  the  house  as  well  as  a 
fitting  place  for  the  normal  and 
enduring  necessity  for  ablution. 
This  separating  ligament  served 
as  a  complete  demarcation  between 
the  formalities  which  seem  to  be 
necessary  in  a  charming  room  and 
that  quiet  retirement  and  family 
communion  which  can  only  be  had 
through  semi-seclusion.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  library  was  to  be  aug- 
mented by  the  shelvings  for  the 
leather  tomes  of  phantasy  and  of 
philosophy  and  by  those  prints  of 
pastoral  life  and  restful  dignity 
which  good  taste  will  always  de- 
mand. The  walls  were  to  be 
paneled  to  the  ceiling  with  oak  of 
quiet  brown;  and  that  twin  of  the 
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brown,  dull  blue,  was  to  be  used  for  the  hangings  and  for  the 
rugs.  The  high  note  must,  perforce,  centre  at  the  hearthstone 
with  a  chrome  gold  timepiece  above  it  to  remind  us  that  time,  in 
passing,  passes  pleasingly. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  my  discourse  that  I  may  explain  the  great 
invention  of  my  genius,  a  genius  augmented  perhaps  by  that 
fleeting  and  elusive  memory  which  haunted  me  in  my  dreams,  for 
it  must  be  known  that  much  of  this  great  effort  was  conceived  dur- 
ing those  times  when,  in  that  wonderful  interim  between  total  sleep 
and  awakeness,  I  dreamed  of  great  cities,  of  talking  machines,  of 


Whatsoever  of  energy  was  formerly  expended  in  planning  con- 
veniences had  been  exhausted  in  the  laying  out  of  the  first  story, 
but  it  is  my  belief  that  superconsideration  should  be  given  to 
the  second  story,  that  sacred  floor  where  our  babies  gain  their  first 
impressions  of  this  world,  and  where  the  worn-out  bodies  of  the  old 
pass  into  the  beyond — the  second  story,  sacred  to  famiiy  and  to  all 
of  those  things  which  family  demands.  Shall  there  be  babies,  we 
must  prepare  long  before  the  stork  comes;  shall  there  be  children, 
again  we  craftsmen  must  plan  for  the  housing  of  playtime  and  of 
sleeptime.    Shall  there  be  sickness  and  death,  our  craft  must 


The  many  windows  and  wide  doorway  of  the  new  home  looked  out  through  the  old  oaks  and  elms  with  an  air  of  welcome.   It  was  a  house  where  hospitality  ought  to  reign  and  good  deeds 

ought  to  flourish 


ships  that  sailed  below  the  sea  and  of  high-flying  ships  that  smiled 
at  space,  of  those  strange  things  wherein  people  bathed  themselves, 
and  those  other  phenomena  through  which  the  voice  traveled  in 
space. 

These  strange  th  ughts  gripped  me  mightily  and  my  flesh 
fled  in  affright  from  my  bones,  to  the  dismay  of  my  Dr.  Bump — he 
who  found  me,  you  will  remember,  in  the  whirlpool  of  the  river, 
bruised  and  broken,  and  had  me  carried  to  his  old  home  on  the 
Common,  where  by  his  skill  he  brought  me  back  to  this  ancient 
life.  Now  again  he  plied  me  with  drugs,  while  Aunt  Mary,  my 
Indian  cook  who  looked  after  my  simple  wants,  aided  and  abetted 
him  with  her  "yarbs"  and  simples,  so  that  my  great  effort  might 
be  accomplished  without  failure,  and  so  that  my  successors  might 
learn  from  my  efforts. 

Much  of  my  planning  was  done  in  the  secrecy  of  my  study,  for 
obvious  reasons.  When  alone  with  my  memories  of  later  days  I 
made  shift  to  plan  for  water  and  flowing  water  in  force  for  my  sec- 
ond story,  so  that  the  good  people  who  were  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
homely  comforts  might  also  enjoy  the  comfort  of  cleanly  bodies. 
With  the  help  of  our  smith,  I  had  leaden  receptacles,  leaden  pipes, 
and  sprays  with  shut-offs  and  stops  laid  out,  such  as  those  of  this 
godly  period  had  no  conception  of,  for  cleanliness  was  at  this  time 
far  removed  from* godliness. 

We  introduced  flowing  water,  from  the  clean  body  of  Lake 
Utopia  with  which  our  people  could  bathe  their  own  bodies  and 
bathe  them  often. 


smooth  the  passage  to  the  other  world.  The  second  story  is 
the  haven  of  incoming  life  and  of  outgoing  life,  and  the  soul  of 
the  home. 

The  Squire  demanded  that  his  daughter  should  have  a  girl  and  a 
boy.  The  boy  was  to  have  the  Squire's  name  and  his  ships, 
while  the  girl  was  to  take  the  usual  pot  luck.  The  Squire  further 
insisted  that  there  should  be  provision  made  for  a  study  room 
where  he  would  expound  his  theories  of  life  and  of  valor  to  his 
grandson. 

Due  consideration  was  shown,  as  was  seemly,  to  the  laying  out  of 
the  sleeping  quarters  and  to  the  private  quarters  of  the  master  and 
mistress.  As  Prudence  had  lived  much  in  the  open  with  her  horse 
and  her  rod  and  gun,  the  Squire  and  his  cronies,  with  Mary  Grimes 
assisting  in  the  argumentation,  decided  that  it  must  be  so  arranged 
that  Prudence  could  still  sleep  under  the  stars.  And  so  the  great 
idea  of  a  boudoir  or  ante-room  was  conceived,  with  its  appendix, 
the  sleeping  room,  open  to  the  woods  and  the  play  of  the  night 
winds.  This  boudoir  might  haply  be  called  the  "goodnight"  room, 
where  father,  mother,  son,  and  daughter  might  congregate  before 
their  departure  to  restful  sleep. 

That  Prudence  might  be  cognizant  of  our  efforts,  the  plans  of  the 
house,  with  descriptive  paintings  of  the  outside,  were  prepared  to 
be  forwarded  at  the  next  sailing,  so  that  she  and  her  affianced  hus- 
band might  be  made  familiar  with  the  form  and  character  of  the 
dwelling,  where  she,  God  willing,  should  reign  as  mistress  for  a  full 
generation. 


FROM  A 
COUNT/IT  IV/NDOIV 


ftl  DEEM  IT  II  \RDI.Y  I  MR  t..  tin-  v..,  of  rhe  bam  to  take 

him   i-  between  rhumb  .mil  fonrmgii  .uul  search  his  innermost 

  being  tn  discover  whether  he  h.is  .1 

///  ll  ot  ESTIOh  i.i  v 

fflUU  Will    '"'    '"  Hits        let  I  mm  1 

tPPRECI  ITlO\  '"'  ''""king  now  of  v.ir.  A" 

I't^lir,.)  admits  only  thai  n.i- 
ture.  from  its  days  to  its  views,  is  "purty."  and  so  we  feel  obliged 
to  seek  out  wli.it  links  behind  his  nicagicness  of  vocabulary.  It 
has  never  been  vouchsafed  us  that  Cincinnatll!  left  the  plow- 
sh.ire  (01  the  sf  \  Ills 

He  it  s.nd  first,  m  extenuation  of  the  countryman's  apparent 
lack  of  appreciation,  that  the  mountaineer,  making  his  abode  on 
the  run  of  .1  precipice,  I  nows  nothing  of  the  terror  rhat  di/./v  heights 
ma)  have  for  others.  I  he  depths  .ire  there  below  him.  but  the 
■VOtdanCC  of  them  is  m  no  wa\  .1  matter  of  mental  effort.  So 
the  farmer,  on  whom  nature  h.is  l.ivished  her  graces,  t.ikes  no 
Conacioua  thought  of  them,  although,  we  feel.  siihconsciouslv  ac- 
cepting them  .is  .1  ncccss.m  p.irt  ol  his  existence.  I  ranspl.int 
him  from  his  lulls  to  the  unending  plains,  .mil  he  who  has  never 
given  expression  to  ,i  poetic  thought  will  become  rhapsodic  over 
the  glories  that  he  has  left  behind. 

It  were  idle  to  attempt  to  tell  us  that  the  tiller  of  the  soil, 

periodical!)  straightening  up  to  cast  an  appraising  eye  over  his 

more  distant  possessions,  has  acquired  this  typical  trait  solely 
for  tin  easement  of  his  muscles  or  his  mind  the  latter  being  con- 
cerned with  the  whereabouts  of  his  cattle.  Nor  can  you  make  us 
believe  that  one  ancient  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  has, 
in  the  passage  of  years,  worn  a  path  around  his  barn  to  the  eastern 
exposure  purely  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  state  of  the 
weather  bv  "seeing  rhe  sun  up."  This  is  his  explanation  of  the 
deep-trodden  path,  but  to  us.  who  know  the  heavenly  beauty  of 
a  New  Kngland  sunrise,  it  does  not  altogether  explain. 

At  the  time  of  the  Portsmouth  Peace  Conference,  a  gentleman 
of  the  press  wove  a  story  around  the  daily  pilgrimage  of  the 
Japanese  commissioners  to  a  certain  rustic  bridge.  I  here,  as  we 
remember  it,  the  Orientals  watched  for  minutes  on  end  the  play 
of  light  on  the  glistening  marshes,  the  dimpled  waters,  and  the 
pearly  feathers  of  the  mirrored  swans.  But  they  spoke  no  word, 
made  no  gesture  of  satisfaction,  their  facial  expressions  proclaim- 
ing no  evidence  of  approval. 

Is  the  concealment  of  emotion  a  Japanese  characteristic?  Is  an 
appreciation  of  loveliness  a  tradition  of  the  Nippon?  Do  you 
really  believe  that  those  of  us  who  are  country-bred  have  no  eye 
for  the  beautiful? 

A  FEW  PHILOSOPHERS  and  a  host  of  ad.  writers  have  pre- 
scribed formulae  for  the  consummation  of  a  well-rounded  life,  but 
their  prescriptions  have  been  for  the 
most  part  esthetic  or  gastronomic.  Ot 
the  former  class  we  have,  "Not  until 
you  have  seen  such  a  view  at  sunrise 
have  you  achieved  the  fulness  of  your  existence,"  and  of  the  latter 
(the  ad.  writer  speaks  with  vicarious  gusto)  "I  can  die  happily 
now  that  I  have  eaten  So-and-so's  canned  vegetables"  (we  have 
never  qualified  as  an  expert  in  advertising  phraseology). 

But  this  we  may  say — that  not  until  you  have  premeditatedly 
started  a  small  tire  in  stubble  grass  and  have  come  off  victorious 
in  the  ensuing  struggle  have  you  really  lived.  When  a  certain 
mythological  gentleman  stole  fire  from  heaven,  he  conferred  an 
eternal  service  upon  mankind,  but  he  liberated  more  worries  and 
tribulations  than  were  a  short  while  later  to  escape  from  Pandora's 
box.    And  to  make  sure  of  the  efficacy  of  these  maledictions,  he 
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forthwith  inspired  humanity  with  a  transcendant  love  for  fire  itself. 

So,  when  we  started  a  blaze  in  the  held  the  other  day,  better 
judgment  counseled  burning  it  to  windward,  but  our  delight  in  its 
snap  and  sparkle  over-persuaded  us  to  let  it  run  with  the  wind;  and 
for  a  few  minutes  we  allowed  our  senses  to  revel  in  rhe  beauty,  the 
f  ragrance,  the  crackle  of  the  playful  flames.  Leaning  comfortably 
on  the  handle  of  a  dampened  broom  we  yielded  to  the  spell  of  the 
fire  and  stood  dreaming. 

But  our  little  bonfire  widened  imperceptibly  until  it  was  borne  in 
upon  III  that  combative  measures  must  be  resorted  to.  Pro- 
ceeding leisurely  with  the  broom  we  brushed  out  the  nearest 
flames,  keeping  a  coldly  calculating  eye  on  the  further  arc  of 
blazing  stubble.  And  then  the  inevitable.  Something  happened 
to  upset  our  plan  of  campaign — the  need  for  establishing  a  dead- 
line around  a  tree,  to  be  exact — and  in  a  flash  the  fire  was  beyond 
us. 

We  had  hoped,  and  now  fear  gripped  us,  we  had  wished  that  the 
wind  were  stronger,  and  now  the  fire  was  making  its  own  draft — 
and  it  was  a  case  of  fight  and  struggle,  with  smarting  eyes,  smoke- 
filled  lungs,  and  muscles  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Blistered  hands 
and  scorched  feet  passed  unnoticed  under  rhe  terrible  necessity 
of  making  our  will  do  the  work  that  we  were  physically  unequal 
to,  and  our  brain  staggered  under  self-reproach  and  crumbling 
vanity. 

But  we  did  win,  and  again  we  leaned  our  weight  against  the 
broom  handle,  now  in  utter  weariness  of  mind  and  body.  Into 
the  span  of  a  few  minutes  we  had  crammed  all  of  the  more  violent 
emotions,  and  we  had  fought  the  bitter  fight  which  is  waged  only 
against  man's  valued  friend  and  most  implacable  enemy. 

Yes,  we  have  lived — and  we  have  learned  something  about 
trifling  with  the  gift  of  Prometheus. 

HIS  MOTHER,  tireless  huntress,  stalks  by  day  and  watches  by 
night  that  she  may  lay  offerings  at  his  furry,  lazy  feet.  And  he, 
son  of  rest  and  worshipper  of  the  sun, 
lying  with  back  humped  up  and  paws 
curled  in,  sniffs  of  these  gifts  and  spurns 
the  moles  because  of  their  earthy 
flavor.  We  had  looked  for  great  things  in  this  maltese  son,  knowing 
the  history  of  the  mother  from  the  night  we  adopted  her,  a  starve- 
ling kitten;  and  we  had  reckoned  that  her  subsequent  skill  as  a 
hunter  would  descend,  redoubled,  upon  him.  But  we  have  lost 
faith  in  heredity.  As  a  wee  midget  he  forsook  the  precepts  of  his 
ancestors  and  formed  a  loving  attachment  for  our  Great  Danes; 
as  an  adult  he  discourages  the  caresses  of  mankind,  grateful  only 
for  the  lap  of  luxury — defined  by  him  as  three  square  meals  a  day. 
Only  son  of  a  doting  mother,  he  has  succumbed  to  the  enervating 
influence  of  environment,  and,  far  from  hunting  on  his  own  ac- 
count, has  substituted  the  word  "rat"  in  the  maxim  that  the 
only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian. 

If,  as  we  think,  his  slothful  ways  have  been  engendered  by  a  too 
gracious  environment,  he  yet  possesses  one  trait  unrelinquished 
by  heredity.  What  times  we  serve  his  brimming  saucer  of  milk, 
he  wakes  to  sudden  life,  and  his  throat  bursts  into  vociferous 
sound,  as  though  his  hypothetical  soul  were  being  torn  from 
him. 

Visualize  the  early  chapter  of  his  mother's  career;  how  first  our 
headlights  and  then  ourselves  picked  her  up,  scared  and  distracted, 
from  a  lonely  road.  Prior  to  her  salvation  she  had  experienced 
enough  of  woe  for  a  dozen  cats — so  to  the  son  a  thoughtful  here- 
dity has  given,  magnified  twelve-fold,  "the  voice  of  one  crving 
in  the  wilderness." 
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became  a  free  and 
independent  nation 
the  lawmakers  in  various 
commonwealths  soon  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  task  of  enacting 
protective  measures  for  insuring  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  supply  of  desirable  game 
birds  and  animals.  But  as  the  years 
went  by,  and  the  game  continued  to  de- 
crease, other  and  more  stringent  game 
laws  were  enacted. 

-v  In  the  fullness  of  time  there  came  into 
being  in  every  state  in  the  Union  an  ex- 
tensive, complex  system  of  prohibitive 
measures  regarding  seasons  for  hunting, 
methods  of  killing,  size  of  bag  limit, 
restrictions  on  sale,  and  limiting  the  kinds 
of  game  that  might  be  killed.  A  hunting 
license  law  was  enacted  in  every  state  and 
the  moneys  thus  collected  were  used  as  a 
basis  for  paying  the  salaries  of  game 
wardens,  whose  business  it  was  to  see 
that  the  laws  were  enforced.  Many  states 
also  went  into  the  business  of  rearing 
game  birds  to  restock  covers  that  had  been  de- 
pleted by  excessive  shooting. 

Theoretically  the  methods  adopted  by  the 
several  states  were  sure  to  keep  intact  the 
numbers  of  game  birds.  It  could  easily  be 
proven  on  paper  that  by  judiciously  regulating 
the  shooting,  and  having  this  conform  to  the 
available  game  supply,  every  state  could  at  one 
and  the  same  time  preserve  the  different  species, 
and  furnish  satisfactory  shooting  for  its  sports- 
men. But  in  practice  the  theory  failed  to  work  as 
expected;  the  gunners  were  on  hand  every  fall 
in  increasing  numbers,  but  the  birds  continued  to 
decrease. 

In  the  vernacular  of  the  sportsman,  birds  that 
may  legitimately  be  shot  are  divided  for  con- 
venience into  three  groups,  viz.,  upland  game 
birds,  water  fowl,  and  shore  birds.  It  is  in 
reference  to  the  fortunes  of  the  water  fowl  and 
shore  birds  that  the  greatest  apprehension  has 
been  felt.  Approximately  all  of  the  species 
concerned  are  of  migratory  habits.  'I  he  open 
seasons  when  these  may  be  hunted  vary  greatly 
in  different  states  and  all  attempts  to  get  any- 
thing like  uniform  laws  in  the  various  hunting 
territories  have  been  attended  with  failure. 

It  became  clear  in  time  that  the  most  im- 
portant action  that  could  be  taken 
to  conserve  these  birds  was  to  prohibit 
shooting  during  the  spring  migration, 
when  the  birds  were  on  their  way  to 
their  northern  breeding  grounds.  Some 
states  adopted  this  measure  and  the 
results  bore  out  the  predictions  of  those 
who  urged  the  passage  of  such  laws. 
New  York  State,  for  example,  tried  the 
experiment,  and  within  two  years  thou- 
sands of  black  ducks  were  breeding 
where  for  a  long  time  they  had  not  been 
known  to  occur  in  summer.  So  the  feel- 
ing became  general  among  bird  protec- 
tors that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
if  spring  shooting  of  all  migratory  game 
birds  should  be  stopped  everywhere. 
But  the  legislatures  of  many  states  paid 
little  heed  to  the  small  minority  of  their 
constituents  who  voiced  such  senti- 
ments, and  the  problem  of  how  to  bring 
about  the  desired  results  remained  un- 
solved. 

In  the  year  1904  a  United  States 
Congressman  announced  to  the  country 
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that  he  had  found  the  proper  solution  for  settling 
once  and  for  all  the  question  of  spring  shooting, 
and  for  putting  to  an  end  the  ceaseless  wrangling 
that  continually  went  on  in  the  various  legisla- 
tures when  the  subject  was  brought  up.  This 
gentleman,  George  Shiras,  3rd,  planned  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  by  turning  over  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  entire  subject  of  making  laws 
regarding  the  killing  of  migratory  game  birds. 

In  December  that  year  he  introduced  a  bill 
in  Congress  covering  his  ideas  on  the  subject. 
This  radical  proposition  created  merriment  in 
certain  legal  circles.  Was  it  not  written  in  the 
statutes  of  nearly  every  state  that  the  birds  and 
game  belong  to  the  people  of  the  state?  There- 
fore what  had  the  Government  to  do  with  the 
subject?  Furthermore,  were  there  not  numerous 
court  decisions  upholding  the  authority  of  the 
states  in  their  declarations  of  ownership  of  the 
birds  and  game?  Others  saw  in  this  move  only 
another  attempt  toward  increasing  the  power  of 
the  central  government,  and  depriving  the  states 
further  of  their  inalienable  rights.  This  re- 
markable document  was  discussed  to  some  extent 
but  nothing  was  done.  Four  years  later  Con- 
gressman John  W.  Weeks  reintroduced  the  bill 
with   slight   modifications.    Nothing   came  of 
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this  any  more  than  of  the  bill  that  h 
started  going  in  1909.  In  191 1  he  again 
brought  forward  this  pet  measure  toward 
which  Congress  had  so  often  turned 
cold  shoulder.  Senator  George  P.  Mc- 
Lean set  a  similar  bill  afloat  in  tb 
troubled  waters  of  the  Senate.  Nothing 
happened,  however,  until  the  spring  o 
191 2,  when  committee  hearings  were 
given  on  these  bills  in  both  branches  01 
Congress.  Representatives  of  more  than 
thirty  organizations  interested  in  conser- 
vation appeared  and  eloquently  sought  to 
impress  the  national  lawmakers  with  th< 
importance  and  desirability  of  the  meas- 
ure. Both  bills  were  intended  for  thi 
protection  of  migratory  game  birds  only 
but  the  representative  of  the  Nationa 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies  urge< 
that  the  bills  be  extended  to  include  a 
migratory  insect-eating  birds,  because  0 
their  value  to  agriculture.  This  sugges- 
tion was  adopted  and  after  a  stiff"  figb 
in  Congress  the  McLean  Bill  became 
law  on  March  4,  1913. 

ThisnewFederal  statute  did  not  in  itse 
change  any  of  the  existing  game  laws,  but  it  gav 
authority  to  certain  functionaries  to  make  sue! 
regulations  as  they  deemed  wise,  necessary,  an 
proper  to  extend  better  protection  to  all  migrator 
game  and  insect-eating  birds  in  the  United  States 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  whose  depart 
ment  this  unusual  duty  was  assigned,  read  th 
law  thoughtfully,  concluded  that  the  task  did  no 
come  within  the  bounds  of  his  personal  capabili 
ties,  and  very  wisely  turned  the  whole  matte 
over  to  a  committee  of  three  experts  chosen  fro 
one  of  the  department  bureaus  and  known  as  th 
Biological  Survey. 

This  committee  at  once  began  the  preparatioi 
of  a  series  of  regulations  to  give  effect  to  the  new 
statute.  Drawing  extensively  from  the  records 
stored  in  the  Survey  offices,  and  seasoning  these 
with  their  own  good  judgment  and  knowledge  of 
existing  conditions,  they  brought  out  in  a  period 
of  three  months  and  nine  days,  or  to  be  more 
exact,  on  June  23,  1913,  a  set  of  ten  regulations 
which,  in  many  ways,  have  revolutionized  shoot- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

These  were  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  dis- 
tributed widely;  for  before  they  could  have  the 
effect  of  laws  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  advertised  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
months  in  order  to  give  all  dissatisfied 
parties  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  whole  idea  of  the  Government 
taking  over  the  matter  of  protecting 
migratory  birds,  as  well  as  the  startling 
character  of  some  of  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  committee,  were 
justly  expected  to  bring  forth  either 
great  shouts  of  approbation  or  a  storm 
of  disapproval,  and  possibly  both  sounds 
might  be  heard.  As  long  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
public  opinion  approve  of  a  game  law 
if  it  is  to  be  effective,  one  can  well 
understand  that,  following  the  mailing 
of  the  circular  of  rules,  these  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  stood  with  hand  to 
brow  and  scanned  the  distant  horizon. 
Nor  did  they  have  long  to  wait  before 
critical  rumblings  began  to  be  heard 
in  many  directions,  for  it  is  always 
hard  for  men  to  give  up  privileges  which 
they  have  once  enjoyed.  In  fact,  as 
the  committee  waited,  the  sky  began 
rapidly  to  fill  with  interrogation  points; 
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I  for  ii  K.io  <  m  i  been  the  i.m  tint 

Ithr  diuatiahrd  ones  ol  r.irih  ale 

lloudei  in  th<  11   "I'M  « ' i""-  id. i" 

l.irr  il"    satisfied   "iirs  in  tin  ii 

[commendations 

A*  a  mattci  of  t  ut.  flu*  regula- 
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1 .1  bird 'I  tin"  clearness,  directness, 
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I  In-ing  formed  l"i  the  In  in  In  ol 
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I  hunters,  than  any  general  lar- 
icaclung  bird-pmtrctiv c  mcasutc 
which  has  been  enacted  in  this 
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For  tin-  puipose  ul  the  rcgula- 
,  nous,  migrator)  game  bird*  were 
defined  ai  ducks,  geese,  swans, 
rails,  coots,  pigeons,  cranes,  and 
snort  birds, w  hich  included  plover, 
snipe,  woodiock,  and  s.unlpipets. 
Migratory  insectivorous  birds 
were  enumerated  .is  thrushes, 
orioles,  Inks,  swallows,  wrens, 
woodpecker*,  and  all  other  perch- 
ing birds  that  feed  entirely  or 
chiefly  M  insects 

Hiving  thus  i'oiu  eniently  class- 
ified migratory  birds  into  two 
easily  comprehensible  and  dis- 
tinguishable groups,  the  way  was  open  to  deal 
with  them  separately  and  in  detail.  Therefore, 
after  declaring  it  to  be  illegal  to  kill  any  bird  of 
either  class  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  the 
regulations  went  on  to  state  that  insect-eating 
hiils  shall  not  be  killed  in  any  place  or  in  any 
manner,  even  in  the  daytime. 

\mong  otlu  i  things,  tins  pro\  ision.  hv  one 
stroke,  completed  the  campaign  which  the 
Audubon  Society  had  been  waging  for  long  years 
on  behalf  of  the  robin.  In  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee, 
the  robin-potpie-loving  inhabitants  must  in 
future  content  themselves  with  such  game  birds 
as  quail,  grouse,  wild  turkeys,  and  ducks.  The 
life  of  Sir  Robin  Redbreast  has  now  been  declared 
to  be  sacred  everywhere.  He  and  Ins  mate  are  to 
dwell  beneath  the  protection  of  the  strong  arm 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

Mother  feature  of  the  Audubon  work  was  also 
completed  bv  this  section  of  the  new  regulations. 
I  his  is  the  safeguarding  of  all  song  and  insect- 
eating  birds  in  the  States  of  Montana,  Idaho, 
Nevada.  Maryland.  I  tali,  Vn/ona,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  New  Mexico,  constituting  the 
group  of  states  whose  legislatures  had  thus  far 
withstood  the  importunities  of  the  Audubon 
workers  to  extend  protection  to  such  birds. 

Regulation  Number  Four  provided  for  an 
absolute  closed  hunting  season  on  sixty-two 
species  of  water  birds  until  September,  1918. 

I  he  above  includes  what  we  might  call  some 
of  the  minor  regulations  proposed  by  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  Committee.  I  hen  comes  the  big 
regulation,  the  one  which  was  of  absorbing 
interest  to  every  member  of  the  vast  army  of 
live  million  hunters  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
the  regulation  which  divides  the  country  into 
zones  and  prescribes  the  shooting  seasons  in  each, 
touching  on  this  point  the  Government  experrs 
already  mentioned  gave  out  this  statement  by- 
way of  explanation: 

"  More  than  fifty  separate  seasons  for  migratory 
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birds  were  provided  under  statutes  in  force  in 
■  IQI2.  Ibis  multiplicity  of  regulations  of  zones 
to  suit  special  localities  has  apparently  had  any- 
thing but  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  abundance  of 
game.  I  he  effort  CO  prov  ide  special  seasons  for 
each  kind  of  game  in  each  locality  merely  makes 
a  chain  of  open  seasons  for  migratory  birds  and 
allows  rhe  continued  destruction  of  such  birds 
from  the  beginning  of  the  first  season  to  the  close 
of  rhe  last.  It  is  believed  that  better  results 
will  follow  the  adoption  of  the  fewest  possible 
number  of  zones  and  so  regulating  the  seasons 
m  each  as  to  include  the  time  when  such  species 
is  in  the  best  condition  or  at  the  maximum  of 
abundance  during  the  autumn.  For  this  reason 
rhe  country  has  been  divided  into  two  zones,  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible,  one  to  include  the  states 
in  which  migratory  game  birds  breed,  or  would 
breed  if  given  reasonable  protection,  the  other  rhe 
states  in  which  comparatively  few  species  breed, 
but  in  which  many  winter.  Wirhin  these  zones 
the  seasons  are  fixed  for  the  principal  narural 
groups,  water  fowl,  rails,  shore  birds,  and  wood- 
cock. In  no  case  does  the  zone  boundary  cross 
a  state  line,  and  except  in  very  rare  cases  the 
seasons  are  uniform  throughout  the  states." 

With  few  changes  the  regularions  were  finally 
adopted.  Wherever  the  Federal  law  conflicted 
with  a  state  law,  the  former  was  regarded  as 
supreme,  and  ro  make  things  more  generally 
uniform  the  states  have  since  been  changing  their 
laws  to  conform  to  the  Government  regulations. 
After  being  rned  out  for  three  years  these  rules 
recently  were  modified  by  making  five  shooting 
zones  and  altering  certain  other  provisions. 
These  last  regularions,  which  became  effective 
on  August  21,  1916,  to-day  stand  as  the  law  of  the 
land  affecting  migratory  birds. 

To  the  United  States  Biological  Survey  was 
entrusted  the  task  of  enforcing  the  law  by  means 
of  game  wardens  and  other  officials.  That  is, 
the  Survey  was  to  collect  the  evidence  in  cases  of 
violations,  and  the  prosecutions  were  to  be  con- 
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ducted  by  tin  Department  of 
Justice.  I  o  enable  thene  offii  iali 
to  execute  the  law,  ( 'ongiess  lias 
appmpnatcd  #50,000  annually 
whii  Ii  is  in  . 1  about  one  tenth  the 
minimum  amount  needed  foi  tin 
purpose.  I  his  paltry  sum  has 
been  expended  as  judiciously  as 
possible,  with  marked  results  for 
good.  'I  rouble,  however,  soon 
developed  in  the  courts.  One 
autumn  day  Harvey  C.  Schauvei 
went  a-hunting  on  Big  Lake, 
Arkansas,  and  finding  no  ducks 
handy  he  shot  a  coot,  which  was 
against  the  law.  When  the  case 
came  up  in  the  Federal  Court  of 
F.astern  Arkansas,  the  judge  who 
presided  declared  that  tin  Federal 
law  under  which  the  defendant 
was  being  tried  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  wrote  a  lengthy  de- 
cision, giving  his  reasons  for  hold- 
ing rhis  view.  Within  the  next 
two  months  two  other  Federal 
courts    rendered    similar  decis- 


At  this  point  the  Department  of 

Justice  decided  to  bring  no  further 
cases  ro  trial  until  rhe  United 
Stares  Supreme  Court  should 
constitutionality  of  the  law,  the 
Arkansas  case  having  already  been  broughr  be- 
fore tins  tribunal.  At  this  writing  the  decision 
has  not  been  rendered. 

Farly  in  rhe  history  of  the  operarions  of  this 
law  the  possibilities  of  an  adverse  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  were  considered  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  measure,  and  a  plan  was  found 
whereby  all  might  not  be  lost  if  such  a  catas- 
trophe should  occur.  I  he  firsr  movement  in  this 
new  direction  was  made  by  Flihu  Roor  on 
January  14,  1913,  when  he  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  resolution  requesting  rhe  President  to 
propose  to  the  other  governments  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  convention  for  rhe  protection  of  birds. 
A  proposed  bird  treaty  between  this  country  and 
Canada  was  then  drawn  up,  and  after  much  efforr 
on  the  part  of  the  American  (lame  Protective 
Association  and  other  organizations  in  this 
country,  in  cooperation  with  the  Commission  of 
Conservation  in  Canada,  it  was  brought  to  a 
successful  issue  and  was  finally  ratified  by  Con- 
gress on  September  29,  1916. 

I  his  treaty  broadly  covers  the  provisions  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Law  in  this  country,  so  if  rhe 
Supreme  Court  declares  the  latter  to  be  invalid, 
the  Government  still  stands  committed  to  the 
principles  of  migratory  bird-protection  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty. 

So  the  long  fight  to  stop  spring  shooting  and 
provide  short  uniform  closed  seasons  for  shooting 
shore  birds  and  wild  fowl  is  drawing  to  a  glorious 
conclusion. 

However,  there  is  yet  one  more  river  to 
cross.  To  make  it  possible  that  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  may  be  enforced,  Congress  must 
pass  the  enabling  act  which  will  come  before  it 
at  the  present  session.  Without  this  enabling 
act  the  treaty  is  a  dead  letter.  Will  rhe 
enemies  of  bird-protection  be  able  to  block 
effectively  this  final  legislative  action  of  the 
campaign  I 

The  answer  is  yet  to  be  written. 


Starting  with  a  generous  equipment  of  sleeping  porch  space  as  a  major  premise,  the  rest  of  the  house  was  fitted  into  the  remaining  available  area,  thus  avoiding  the  one  besetting  sin 

of  American  homes — the  tacked-on  excrescence 


A  HOUSE 

BUILT 

FOR 

OUTDOOR 
SLEEPING 

VERY  time  some 
foresighted  genius 
convinces  us  that 
a  radical  change  in 
our  mode  of  living 
is  necessary  or  ad- 
visable, the  immediate  result  is 
an  excrescence  upon  our  house. 
When  our  forefathers  of  the 
Colonies  built  their  New  Eng- 
land homes  of  clapboards  they 
were  porchless.  Then  some  one 
built  a  wider  front  stoop  than  his 
neighbor,  found  it  an  enjoyable 
place  to  sit  of  an  evening,  and 
the  American  porch  was  born. 
It  was — and  still  is  for  the  most 
part — an  excrescence  upon  the 
house.  It  is  evidently  an  after- 
thought, a  detached  member 
at  might  be  carried  off  some 
dark  night  without  leaving  the 
house  the  slightest  air  of  incom- 
pleteness to  the  early  milkman. 

Then,  a  couple  of  centuries 
later,  some  one  preaches  the 
gospel  of  outdoor«leeping.  Our 
hurried  makeshifts  vary  widely 
between  a  cot  end  sticking  per- 
ilously out  of  a  window  under  an 
awning,  and  a  tent  in  the  back 
yard.  Some  one  devotes  a  little 
thought  to  the  matter  and  super- 
imposes upon  his  first  story 
porch   another   for  night  use, 


The  general  projiortions  and  the  disposition  of  openings  were  depended  upon  to  give  grace  to  the 
design.     The  tympanum  of  colored  tiles  over  the  front  door  was  the  one  decorative  extravagance 
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which,  unless  the  designer  is  a 
genius,  lends  to  the  house  the 
air  of  a  stray  ferryboat. 

All  of  which  is  introductory 
to  the  statement  that  here  is  ;i 
house  which  was  designed  the 
other  way  about.  Instead  of 
planning  a  house  first  and  then 
tacking  a  sleeping  porch  upon 
it,  the  architect  started  with  tin 
necessary  sleeping  porches  and 
filled  around  them  with  the  re- 
quired quantity  of  house.  Bed- 
rooms were  provided  only  for  the 
servants  and  guests,  and  then 
only  after  the  required  sleeping 
porches  had  been  given  the  north 
and  west  exposures  to  avoid  the 
early  morning  sun.  The  cham- 
bers adjoining  the  porches  are 
used  as  dressing  rooms. 

The  absence  of  a  dining  room 
in  the  first  floor  plan  is  explained 
by  the  family's  custom  of  having 
all  meals  served  upon  tin- 
screened  piazza — an  example 
followed  by  the  servants  upon 
their  own  porch.  I  wo  other 
features  that  deserve  a  special 
word  are  the  fireplace  in  the  chil- 
dren's bathroom,  and  the  first 
story  guest  room,  a  convenient 
receptacle  for  an  overflow  of  bach- 
elor guests,  stacked  two  deep. 
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No  urchilixluriil  style  other  than  that  of  the  smaller  Italian  villa*  would  have  lent  itself 
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Plan  of  the  first  story,  in  which  it  will  fx-  noted  that  the  area  of  piazza  and  living  room 
constitutes  two-thirds  of  the  whole  rectangle 


The  whole  north  end  anrl  most  of  the  west  side  are  given  over  to  the  sleeping  porches 
which,  by  means  of  movable  partitions,  may  be  variously  subdivided 


The  living  room  has  the  same  air  of  simple  and  dignified  restraint  that  distinguishes  the  exterior.     Its  fireplace  is  particularly  pleasing,  with  the  narrow  band  of  color  in  the  brick 

facing,  the  high  recessed  shelf,  and  the  cement  hobs  and  hearth 


A  VILLAGE   AND    ITS   MELTING  POT 


By    CHARLES    FRANCIS  WITHINGTON 


\  OLD  town, 
early  settled 
by  colonizers 
from  Ply- 
mouth.  A 
town  of  large 
area  and  small  population, 
with  three  small  centres, 
about  five  miles  apart;  de- 
cadent numerically,  till  a 
refluent  tide,  chiefly  of 
Portuguese,  restored  the 
numbers  to  what  they  were 
twenty  years  ago,  namely, 
about  1,400.  A  further 
njumerical  augmentation 
from  a  summer  colony  of 
200  or  300  on  the  seaboard 
margin  of  the  town.  These 
maintain  a  prosperous  golf 
and  tennis  club  which  is  the 
chief  centre  of  their  social 
activities.     A  minority  of 

them  take  some  interest,  other  than  as  taxpayers, 
in  the  social  welfare  and  the  winter  life  of  the 
town.  An  annual  budget  of  about  $20,000,  of 
which  a  large  portion  goes  to  maintain  the  very 
large  mileage  of  dirt  roads,  which  yet  remain  in 
places  impassable  for  considerable  periods  in 
winter  and  spring. 

Nine  one-story  schoolhouses,  widely  scattered, 
teaching  the  three  R's  to  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Pilgrim  and  Portuguese,  sitting  side  by  side  on 
the  worn  benches;  a  central  school,  furnishing  the 
first  two  years  of  a  high  school  course;  six 
churches,  all  struggling,  but  usually  scattered 
with  some  regard  to  geographical  needs;  one  or 
two  lodges,  and  a  grange,  the  last  named  the  prin- 
cipal centre  of  the  town's  community  interest  and 
social  recreation,  with  frequent  meetings  through- 
out the  winter,  discussion  of  crops,  debates,  sup- 
pers, dances,  and  dramatics. 

The  average  level  of  country  morality.  Nomi- 
nally a  "dry"  town,  with  one  or  two  "blind 
tigers"  doing  considerable  business.  The  ballot, 
if  not  as  pure  as  a  high  grade  baking-powder,  is 
probably  much  the  same  as  in  other  New  England 
towns,  greater  and  smaller.  A  general  determi- 
nation to  keep  down  the  tax  le-vy,  which  is  70  cents 
on  the  hundred,  and  some  grudging  of  the  cost  of 
the  schools. 

A  public  library  of  3,000  books,  mostly  old,  ex- 
cept for  what  comes  from  a  small  annual  sub- 
vention from  the  state.  The  library,  open  for 
distribution  two  afternoons  in  the  week,  is  housed 
in  a  room  of  the  Town  Hall,  non-fireproof. 

Little  public  pauperism.  No  town  farm.  A 
very  few  unfortunates  boarded  in  a  distant  place, 
without  special  inspection  and  where  friends  can- 
not visit  them  too  readily.  A  few  families  suffer- 
ing destitution  but  none  so  bad  as  to  require 
official  poor-relief.  A  "cage"  at  the  town  hall 
with  seldom  a  criminal  occupant. 

The  industry  is  farming,  mostly  poultry-raising. 
Intensive  farming  or  planting  of  crops  unfamiliar 
to  the  fathers  meets  little  favor. 

In  a  word,  in  this  community  individualism, 
ascendent,  collectivism,  recessive.  Each  man 
looks  after  himself  and  his  own,  and  expects  his 
neighbors  to  do  the  same.  He  rather  resents  any 
suggestion  of  betterment.  "We  are  well  enough 
as  it  is.    What  is  the  use  of  stirring  up  things?" 

Pilgrim  and  Portuguese — what  basis  for  civic 
solidarity?  The  amalgamation  is  no  simple  or 
rapid  one.  The  elders  do  not  speak  our  speech 
readily,  and  the  big  family  aggregations  of  little 
people  rather  swamp  our  schools,  and  increase  our 
pecuniary  educational  liability  to  a  very  notice- 
able extent.  At  first,  there  is  no  channel  of  com- 
munication between  te'acher  and  taught.  The 
schoolmarm  must  give  up  some  of  the  time  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  Children  of  the  Promise, 
to  teaching  the  little  strangers  to  speak  in  the 
vernacular.  The  school  playground  becomes 
cosmopolitan  much  earlier  than  the  home  plays  or 
social  amenities.  The  organizers  of  the  first  gen- 
eral children's  parade  or  festival  noticed  the 


Born  of  community  spirit— the  Village  Imp  under  its  spreading  e!m  trees 

slightest  drawing  aside  of  little  starched  Pilgrim 
skirts,  probably  a  reflected  maternal  attitude. 
But  a  little  patient  endeavor  secured  that  the 
several  "groups"  were  not  all  uni-racial.  It  was 
found  that  the  little  dark-eyed  ones  could  be  made 
up  very  easily  and  convincingly  to  join  the  band  of 
"Pilgrims  going  to  Church."  The  ingenious  lady 
who  organized  the  "farmer  couples"  was  noticed 
to  put  the  shining  milk  pails  quite  generally  into 
the  hands  of  the  blonde  little  girls,  while  their 
rake-bearing  partners  showed  under  their  big 
straw  hats  the  undoubted  pigment  of  Fayal  or 
San  Miguel.  Do  these  associations  betoken 
future  closer  alliances?  Religious  affiliations 
doubtless  offer  a  considerable  obstacle  to  general 
intermarriages,  but  a  number  of  these  unions 
have  taken  place  whose  results  appear  to  be  as 
happy  as  the  average. 

A  few  people  had  been  sowing  seeds  of  "divine 
discontent"  but  these  seeds  fell  mostly  in  stony 
places.  Something  had  been  done  in  the  way  of 
bicycle  paths  and  better  roads,  but  the  in- 
dividualistic appeal  for  each  householder  to  main- 
tain a  street  lamp  in  front  of  his  own  house  had 
failed.  He  could  find  the  way  to  his  own  drive- 
way, and  his  lantern,  if  he  hung  it  out,  would  be 
mostly  for  the  good  of  other  people.  Let  them 
look  out  for  themselves. 

But  a  few  prizes  offered  through  the  public 
schools  to  those  children  who  should  bring  in  the 
largest  number  of  egg-masses  of  the  tent  cater- 
pillar brought  conspicuous  and  astonishing  results 
of  collectivism.  One  school  got  29,000  such  egg- 
masses.  They  poured  in  from  many  children, 
with  the  result  that  the  next  summer  the  usual 
devastation  by  caterpillars  was  absent.  No  one 
could  fail  to  notice  the  difference.  The  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  publicly  called  attention  to 
the  success  of  the  campaign  against  pests  in  this 
town.  Here  was  something  tangible  and  visible. 
The  inchoate  Village  Improvement  Society  had 
done  it. 

But  while  the  society  had  a  name,  it  had  no 
local  habitation.  So  long  as  it  existed  only  in  the 
hearts  of  a  few  of  the  people  it  was  "  without  form 
and  void."  It  needed  a  visible  roof  to  shelter  its 
activities. 

There  was  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  near  the  village 
and  commanding  a  view  toward  the  post  office,  a 
one  and  a  half  story  cottage,  perhaps  a  hundred 
years  old.  It  had  good  lines,  but  the  hand  of 
decay  was  heavy  upon  it.  The  sills  had  settled,  a 
part  of  the  floor  had  fallen  in  and  more  of  it  was 
insecure.  The  chimney,  big  and  broad,  was  yet 
unstable.  The  last  occupant  had  died  and  the 
house  had  fallen  by  inheritance  to  a  rich  man  in  a 
distant  city.  He  had  not  seen  it  since  he  owned  it, 
but  had  been  informed  by  his  agent  that  it  was 
uninhabitable.    In  answer  to  letters  of  inquiry  he 

replied  that  he  "could  not  rent  it,  but  " 

And  so  followed  correspondence  and  negotia- 
tions, at  the  end  of  which  this  absentee  landlord, 
retaining  kindly  memories  of  boyhood  visits  to  the 
old  town  and  of  the  gentle  old  lady  who  had  passed 
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her  last  years  in  the  house, 
said  that  if^the  Village  Im- 
provement Society  would 
undertake  to  repair  the 
building  and  would  main- 
tain it  in  function  as  a  social 
and  educational  centre  for 
the  welfare  of  the  town,  he 
would  give  the  building  and 
ground  as  they  were,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  deceased 
kinswoman;  or  rather, 
would  execute  a  deed  of 
trust  to  a  prominent  finan- 
cial corporation,  securing  its 
use  and  administration  for- 
ever to  the  Village  Improve- 
ment Society  so  long  as  it 
should  carry  on  its  work, 
but^if  and  when  it  should 
fail  to  do  so,  the  property 
should  then  be  conveyed  to 
the  oldest  of  the  churches, 
for  its  use  and  behoof. 

Here  was  a  burden  of  responsibility!  Could 
the  little  Village  Improvement  Society  take  it  up? 
Thoroughly  to  repair  and  furnish  the  building 
would  cost  $1,000.  At  the  meeting,  the  timid  and 
cautious  were  for  declining  the  gift.  But  the 
star-eyed  ones  voted  its  acceptance  and  within  a 
fortnight  had  secured  $800.  The  rest  of  the 
money  came  readily,  before  it  was  needed.  The 
chimney  was  rebuilt,  the  sills  renewed,  floors 
made  staunch  and  strong,  and  the  house  shingled 
and  painted.  Experts  at  interior  decoration  con- 
tributed their  labors,  and  furnishings  were  given 
and  loaned. 

A  fairy  godmother  was  found,  who  came  on 
from  the  big  city  several  times  during  the  winter 
to  help  in  the  work.  Many  dainty  and  artistic 
things  from  her  hand  found  their  way  into  the 
rooms,  and  when  a  housemother  came  to  be  in- 
stalled, the  godmother  saw  for  a  while  to  her  pay 
checks,  which  the  small  annual  fees  of  a  large  and 
increasing  membership  failed  to  provide. 

And  now  you  may  see  the  house,  under  spread- 
ing elm  trees  up  the  village  street,  looking  out 
through  its  dainty  curtains.  As  youenter  its  open 
door  you  come  upon  a  quaint  old  staircase,  divid- 
ing at  the  first  landing  and  clasping  in  its  arms 
the  bigcentral  chimney  as  it  leads  to  the  two  rooms 
above,  reserved  for  the  "administration."  On 
the  right  of  the  entry  is  the  big  living  room,  the 
full  depth  of  the  house,  with  generous  fireplace, 
piano,  settle,  tables,  and  chairs.  Here  two 
ladies  weekly  serve  tea  to  any  who  care  to  come. 
Many  do  care.  Beyond  this  is  the  pantry  and  the 
kitchen  with  new  range,  dresser,  shelves, and  blue 
painted  walls. 

To  the  left  of  the  entry  you  come  into  another 
room,  also  with  a  fireplace,  a  writing  desk,  a 
victrola,  and  a  table  with  magazines.  Behind 
this  is  a  library  with  shelves  built  in  and  contain- 
ing at  present  about  300  good  books  which  may 
either  be  read  there  or  taken  out.  From  this 
opens  a  boy-scout  room,  having  also  an  inde- 
pendent entrance  from  the  rear,  through  an  entry 
with  coat  hooks. 

The  former  shed,  showing  its  old  timbers,  but 
with  a  strong  new  floor,  is  the  men's  room,  where 
they  can  smoke,  talk,  and  read.  Somebody  sent 
them  a  bagatelle  board  and  they  are  now-  talking 
of  chipping  in  to  buy  a  pool  table. 

The  "Village  Imp,"  it  is  affectionately  called, 
and  around  its  hearthstones  cluster  also  the 
sewing  class,  the  lace  class,  and  from  its 
kindly  influence  has  grown  the  canning  class, 
housed  for  convenience  in  the  home  of  its  teacher. 
Thither  the  girls  bring  surplus  fruits  or  vegetables 
and  are  taught  the  theory  and  practice  of  sterili- 
zation and  preserving.  For  compensation  and 
for  bottles  the  teacher  retains  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  product,  so  that  the  class  is  self-supporting, 
and  the  girls  carry  away  their  share  of  the  pre- 
serves and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  make  more 
either  for  home  consumption  or  for  sale.  1  hey 
have  learned  a  trade. 
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ON     THE     GREEN     IN  ONE 

THE  ONE  SHOT  HOLE— THE  DESPAIR  OF  THE  NEARLY 
GOOD  GOLFER  AND  THE  JOY  OF  THE  COURSE  ARCHITECT 

By  HERBERT  REED 


HFRE  in  the  broad  land 
of  golf  is  there  at  once 
so  fair  and  so  false  a 
prospect  as  that  which 
invites  the  player  who 
steps  upon  the  tee  of 
the  typical  one-shot  hole!  No- 
where else  over  the  wide  terrain  has 
the  devilish  ingenuity  of  man  had  so 
free  a  play.  And  yet  these  same 
geniuses  who  lay  out  our  famous 
courses  will  tell  you  that  their  one 
idea  has  been  to  provide  an  absolute 
test  of  correct  golf.  Which  means, 
being  translated,  that  they  have  cast 
aside  all  consideration  whatsoever 
for  tb.e  average  golfer  and  have 
sought  by  cunning  pitfall  and  by 
other  forms  of  guile  to  punish  heav- 
ily the  ranking  player  who  deviates 
ever  so  slightly  from  the  one  perfect 
stroke  here  demanded,  all  to  the  end 
that  the  ranking  player  may  upon 
occasion  appear  to  be  the  veriest 
duffer;  failing  which,  and  granting 
that  he  makes  the  stroke  demanded 
of  him,  small  credit  will  accrue.  If 
he  gets  down  in  3,  which  is  required 
of  him,  well  and  good.  If  he  holes 
out  in  2  he  has  accomplished  nothing 
remarkable  unless  that  2  be  fairly 
consistent  upon  his  card.  And  failing 
his  3,  the  figure  like  as  not  will  run 
anywhere  from  5  to  7,  perhaps  higher. 

Now  a  well  trapped,  well  laid  out 
one-shot  hole  is  apt  to  appeal  to  the 
average  player  as  a  sporty  proposi- 
tion. Perish  the  word.  It  is  not  in 
the  vocabulary  of  the  course  archi- 
tect. There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
sporty  hole  even  though  the  golfer 
may  gamble  a  bit  from  the  tee.  A 
sporty  hole  would  not  be  a  test  of 
golf.  Further,  no  golf  course  would 
be  complete  without  one  or  more — 
generally  more — of  these  discouragers 
of  confidence,  whether,  as  most  fre- 
quently is  the  case,  just  after  the 
turn,  or  at  the  clubhouse.  And 
their  fame  goes  round  the  world, 
ural  that  such  a  hole  should 


The  eighteenth  at  Garden  City  is  a  one-shot  hole  of  the  water-hazard  type, 
of  pond  is  certainly  more  attractive,  if  not  more  deadly,  than  the  ravine  found 
many  of  the  one-shot  holes 


It  is  nat- 
achieve  fame,  for 
it  is  remembered  because  of  the  suffering  it  has 
inflicted.  It  begets  a  grouch,  and  a  golfing 
grouch  begets  fellowship.  One  may  listen  with 
indifference  to  the  tale  of  how  some  great  player, 
by  consummate  skill  plus  tournament  courage, 
has  beaten  par,  or,  making  some  splendid  re- 
covery from  the  rough,  has  gone  down  in  par  on  a 
two-shot  or  a  three-shot  hole;  but  hardly  with 
indifference  to  the  tale  of  misfortune  begotten  of 
sad  experience  with  the  one-shot  problem. 

Consider  the  craft  of  the  course  architect. 
Given  a  road,  a  ditch,  a  pond,  some  natural 
obstacle,  his  mind  at  once  leaps  to  the  conception 
of  the  one-shot  test.  If  the  situation  be  fairly 
open  to  the  wind,  so  much  the  better,  for  in 
working  out  the  problem  the  designer  will  seek 
to  add  a  variable  quality  to  his  fixed  quantity. 
That  is  the  joy  of  the  thing.  Further,  since  the 
general  purpose  of  the  course  architect  is  to 
compel  the  player  to  get  his  ball  well  up  and  have 
it  "bite"  the  green  when  it  alights,  the  wind  will 
be  an  added  hazard  at  the  very  top  of  the  arc  of 
the  shot.  Given  a  natural  hazard  in  front  of  the 
green,  the  designer  will  see  to  it  then  that  the 
other  three  sides  are  trapped  in  such  a  way  as  not 
merely  to  catch  a  poorly  played  ball,  but  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  second  shot  to  be  a  perfect 
recovery.  Failing  a  2  or  a  3,  the  player  must  be 
forced  into  a  J  or  worse.  Perhaps  the  most  effec- 
tive form  of  trapping  is  the  deep  pit  behind  a 
mound,  with  a  green  that  slopes  slightly  toward 
the  tee,  so  that  when  the  ball  is  played  hard 


enough  to  come  well  out  it  is  almost  certain  to  go 
back  clear  across  the  green. 

Then,  too,  there  is  that  subtle  sort  of  pit,  such 
as  is  to  be  found  at  the  eighteenth  at  Garden 
City,  that  edges  unostentatiously  into  the  green, 
and  that  is  hardly  to  be  noticed  from  the  tee. 
It  is  this  pit,  combined  with  the  water  hazard 
over  which  the  golfer  must  carry,  that  has  made 
this  hole  famous,  or  infamous,  according  to  the 
way  you  look  at  it.  For  as  a  rule,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  this  country,  a  course  gains 
fame  because  of  one  or  more  holes  that  are  unique, 
and  a  course  that  does  not  boast  such  holes  is  no 
course  at  all  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  golf  archi- 
tect. Now  and  again  one  finds  a  well  known 
golfer  remembering  some  pet  one-shot  hole  on 
some  little  known  course,  either  because  it  has 
been  easy  for  him,  or  because  it  has  made  trouble, 
but  as  a  rule  the  one-shot  hole  that  makes  the 
greatest  amount  of  trouble  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  good  golfers  is  the  measure  of  the  de- 
signer's skill. 

Since,  however,  our  leading  golfers  are  be- 
coming ever  warier  and  warier  of  the  lure  of  the 
one-shot  hole,  ever  more  given  to  distrust,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  in  course  construction  con- 
stantly to  reduce  the  size  of  the  green;  not  satis- 
fied with  that,  the  architect  is  careful,  in  his 
trapping,  so  to  arrange  matters  that  the  problem 
can  be  further  complicated  by  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  moving  the  pin  from  time  to  time.  Thus 
there  is  one  problem  when  the  pin  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  green,  and  quite  another  when  it  is  moved 
forward,  back,  or  sidewise,  for  when  it  is  placed 
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close  to  a  trap  the  golfer  is  tempted 
to  gamble.  He  may  play  for  the  pin 
and  run  a  doubled  risk  of  finding  the 
trap,  at  the  same  time  getting  the 
opportunity,  if  his  one  shot  is  perfect, 
of  making  sure  of  an  easy  2,  or  play 
safe,  leaving  himself  perhaps  a  sure 
3,  with  a  long,  hard  putt  for  a 
possible  2.  This  is  an  ingenious 
method  of  making  match  play  harder, 
for  it  is  fairly  certain  that  one  of  the 
two  men  will  take  the  risk,  and  in 
this  case,  should  the  match  at  this 
point  be  even  or  close,  the  honor 
will  prove  rather  a  handicap  than 
an  advantage. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration  I 
have  chosen  as  sound  examples  of 
the  one-shot  hole,  three  in  the  Metro- 
politan district  that  have  taken 
their  toll  of  some  of  our  ranking 
players.  It  happens,  purely  by  ac- 
cident, that  two  of  them — the  eigh- 
teenth at  Garden  City  and  the 
eighteenth  at  Englewood — are  at  the 
end  of  the  course  and  so  have  given 
rise  to  endless  argument  as  to  the 
propriety  of  their  placing.  Many 
good  golfers  hold  that  while  they 
are  good  tests  of  golf,  indeed  among 
the  .best,  it  is  unfair  to  let  such  a 
type  of  hole  actually  settle  a  title — 
which,  by  the  way,  has  happened. 
There  seems  to  be  a  rather  wide- 
spread feeling  that  a  man  who  has 
reached  the  last  hole  with  a  first  class 
card  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  keep 
it  clean  of  high  figures  at  the  close 
of  the  match;  or  at  least,  providing 
he  finds  trouble,  he  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  save  himself  by  such  a 
recovery  as  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  to  make  on  a  long  hole,  and 
practically  no  chance  to  make  on  a 
one-shot  hole.  The  more  austere 
golfer,  however,  will  stoutly  main- 
tain that  such  a  player  should  be 
able  to  play  real  golf  all  the  way, 
that  failure  in  this  final  and  extremely 
difficult  test  entitles  him  to  no  commiseration. 

However  that  may  be — and  it  is  a  pretty  con- 
troversy as  it  stands — the  eighteenth  at  Garden 
City  is  worth  some  study  for  its  own  sake.  It  is 
a  one-shot  hole  of  the  water-hazard  type,  and  the 
stretch  of  pond  is  an  especially  attractive  feature. 
To  some  temperaments  it  is  a  menace,  to  others 
merely  a  pleasant  part  of  the  landscape.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  more  attractive,  if  perhaps  not  more 
deadly,  than  the  ravine  that  is  found  guarding 
so  many  one-shot  holes,  or  perhaps  the  bog  or 
stubble  that  confronts  the  player  at  others.  On 
the  whole  I  should  say  that  this  particular  hole  is 
apparently  the  easiest  of  the  three  mentioned, 
and  therefore  at  the  very  beginning  the  most 
dangerous.  Not  long  ago,  in  my  wanderings,  I 
tarried  awhile  at  this  hole,  without  club  or  ball, 
and  thought  it  over,  and  I  must  say  that  the 
temptation  to  get  a  mashie  and  go  out  and  pitch 
one  over  was  strong  indeed.  I  hat's  the  lure  of  it. 
It  is  a  temptation  to  easy  confidence.  However, 
I  put  temptation  aside  and  considered  it  in  cold 
blood. 

With  slight  variation  from  time  to  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  pin,  the  hole  is  135 
yards  in  length,  a  nice,  neat  mashie  pitch.  And 
what  is  so  pleasant  as  a  mashie  pitch — and  so 
difficult!  Even  in  its  demand  for  the  mashie 
there  is  the  subtle  temptation  to  overconfidence, 
for  certainly  if  there  is  any  club  with  which  a  man 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  the  ball  well  up  it  is  the 
mashie.  A  topped  ball,  of  course,  will  go  into  the 
water,  but  the  surprising  feature  of  this  hole  is 
that  so  many  players  underestimate  the  carry 


The  stretch 
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necessary  to  clear  the  pond,  .mil  so  play  short, 
with  the  same  result,  or.  having  a  wholesome 
le  u  >f  plavmg  short,  make  sure  of  carrying  the 
pond  and  so  scampci  gaih  on  and  over  into  a 
Jeep,  sheer  trap. 

(We  in  this  trap  the  golfer  must  plav  strongly 
out.  with  the  result  that  he  will  go  hopping  hat  k 
across  the  green  and  so  on  into  rlie  water  that  he 
made  sure  of  escaping  from  the  tee.  Hut  grant- 
ing that  the  stroke  he  perfect  from  rlie  standpoint 
of  distance,  it  will  have  to  he  almost  equally 
ttlfect  from  the  standpoint  of  direction.  A 
looked  hall,  common  enough  in  iron  play,  will 
tind  an  equally  deep  and  eipiallv  sheer  trap  to  the 
left  of  the  green,  a  trap  equally  difficult  fatt 
which  to  make  a  decent  recovery.  In  these  traps 
the  stance  is  apt  to  he  cramped,  and  when  one 
pUys  out  he  must  get  plenty  of  height  and  still 
hold  his  hall  on  the  green— something  of  a  facer 
for  even  the  hest  players.  But  if  one  takes  care 
to  avoid  the  hix>k  he  is  still  not  sure  of  keeping 
our  of  trouble,  for  to  the  right  and  this  to  my 
mind  is  the  most  cunning  feature  of  the  hole 
is  a  deep  pit  that  encroaches  considerably  upon 
what  would  ordinarily  he  considered  the  natural 
precinct  of  the  green.      This  pit  is  the  real  joker. 

I  i*t  the  duffer,  or  the  average  golfer,  getting 
into  serious  difficulties  at  this  picturesque  spot 
(anil  they  are  as  serious  as  are  to  be  found  any- 
where1, rave  .1  nil  imagine  vain  things,  I  would 
lavt  him  call  to  mind,  for  his  comfort  when  he 
has  disgustedly  finished  and  repaired  to  the  nine- 
teenth hole,  the  plight  of  Jerome  r ravers,  whilom 
champion  in  the  land,  who  once  took  7  for  this 
•evil's  deputy  of  a  hole  in  an  important  match. 
Or  it'  that  oe  not  halm  enough,  let  me  remind  him 
of  Marshall  Whitlatch,  no  ordinary  golfer  by  the 
way,  who  once  was  out  upon  the  green  in  14. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  record.  In  passing,  it 
might  he  well  to  mention  the  fact  that  Whitlatch 
showed  the  sportsmanship  of  the  true  golfer 
h\  sticking  to  it  and  finally  holing  out  instead 
of  quitting,  as  many  of  us  would  have  done. 
They  even  say  that  Walter  J.  Ira  vis,  whose 
home  club  it  is,  once  -but  there,  that  was  in  the 
long  ago.  and  he  has 
the  hole  tamed  now 

An  excellent  example 
of  the  longer  type  of 
the  one-shot  hole,  and 
one  that  is  heartily  ap- 
proved by  most  course 
architects,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  twelfth 
on  the  same  course. 
Here  the  wind  is  quite 
a  factor,  as    for  that 


matter  it  is  pretty  well  all  over  the  Garden  City 
COMM.  In  playing  this  twelfth,  which  is  about 
1^;  yards  in  length,  the  choice  of  the  club  will  hi 

gov  ernod  by  the  wind. 

On  a  still  day,  or  when  there  is  only  a  gentle 
bree/e,  the  midiron  is  the  club  to  use,  while 
against  the  wind  the  spoon  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  proper  choice.  At  least  this  is  the  way 
it  has  been  worked  out  by  the  ranking  players. 
A  deep  rrap  crosses  the  front  of  the  green,  and 
this,  of  course,  must  be  carried.  Right  here  lies 
the  problem.  It  requires  the  very  nicest  calcula- 
tion to  get  this  long  carry  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  the  ball  on  the  green,  for  there  it  must  he 
held.  LOO  much  altitude  will  of  course  be  pun- 
ished by  the  trap  in  front  of  the  green,  and  the 
punishment  is  severe  indeed;  while  too  low  a  ball 
will  continue  across  the  green  and  drop  inro  an- 
other trap.  At  the  right  and  left  are  grassy 
mounds  fully  eight  feet  in  height  -about  the 
meanest  sort  of  obstacle  one  can  find  for  a  pulled 
or  sliced  ball.  I  he  player  whose  tee  shot  nips 
this  green  and  stops  short  of  trouble  may  know 
that  he  has  made  a  perfect  stroke.  Nothing  else 
will  do.  Ihe  purpose  of  rhe  hole  is  in  general 
that  of  the  eighteenth,  save  that  the  test  of  the 
cam  ,  while  perhaps  not  so  deceptive,  is  neverthe- 
li  ss  thorough. 

One  of  the  best  known  one-shot  holes  is  the 
eighteenth  at  Knglewixtd.  I  he  distance  is 
about  160  yards,  and  here,  tix),  the  wind  is  some- 
thing of  a  problem.  With  the  breeze,  the  best 
players  generally  use  a  mashie  or  jigger— a  full 
shot— but  the  prevailing  wind  at  this  hole  is 
against  the  player  and  the  midiron  is  used.  The 
green  is  trapped  on  all  sides,  with  the  added  haz- 
ard of  a  road  in  front  of  the  green.  It  is  a  case 
of  carry  all  the  way,  and  for  that  reason  the  player 
must  get  plenty  of  height  with  his  midiron  and 
make  absolutely  certain  to  hold  the  ball  on  the 
green.  I  he  hooked  ball  is  severely  punished, 
since  the  green  is  built  up  somewhat  at  the  left 
and  a  ball  once  over  dribbles  on  dowrn  the  bank. 
A  recovery  from  such  a  situation  is  about  as 
tough  a  problem  as  the  game  affords.    The  ball 


must  be  held  on  the  green.  Indeed,  in  nearly 
all  one-shot  holes  the  great  difficulty  with  the 
shot  out  of  trouble  is  ro  keep  the  ball  from  crossing 
the  green  into  just  as  serious  trouble  on  the  other 
side.  Many  a  good  player  has  gone  back  and 
forth  many  times  over  these  greens.  I  his  par- 
ticular Knglewood  hole  may  be  made  meaner 
than  ever  by  the  simple  process  of  moving  the 
pin  forward  or  back,  in  which  case  the  player 
fan  s  the  hardest  kind  of  a  putt. 

This  Knglewood  eighteenth  has  been  criticized 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  eighteenth  at  Garden 
City — the  possibility  that  it  will  wreck  the  chance 
of  a  really  good  player  in  an  important  match. 
This  very  thing  happened  in  the  last  New  Jersey 
championship.  The  match  in  question  was 
between  Henry  Seggerman  and  Oswald  Kirkby, 
who  by  the  way  has  opinions  of  his  own — and 
those  not  flattering —of  the  Garden  City  eigh- 
teenth. Seggerman  came  to  the  eighteenth  one 
up  on  Kirkby,  who  later  won  the  championship. 
Moth  men  were  in  trouble  from  the  tee.  Segger- 
man, using  a  jigger,  made  a  nice  shor  from  the 
tee.  I  he  only  trouble  was  that  he  did  not  get 
the  necessary  altitude  for  the  ball  to  "bite"  into 
the  green.  Kirkby  hooked  his  tee  shot,  and 
bounced  off.  Seggerman's  was  by  far  the  better 
shot,  yet  the  punishment  fell  upon  him  so  heavily 
that  he  was  forced  to  take  a  5  for  the  hole,  which 
Kirkby  won  with  a  4.  Once  off  the  green  from 
the  tee  on  these  holes  and  a  3  is  out  of  the  question. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  tee  shot  was 
just  a  little  bad  or  very  bad  indeed. 

In  general,  golf  architects  do  not  favor  the 
short  hole  that  boasts  of  a  tee  half  way  up  a 
mountainside.  This  dropping  shot  is  hardly  a 
good  test.  The  problem  of  holding  the  ball  on 
the  green  is  usually  absent,  and  in  wet  weather 
the  ball  is  apt  to  bury  itself.  About  the  only 
problem  in  the  case  of  such  a  hole  is  how  far  to 
lace  it  out.  There  is,  of  course,  no  limit  on  dis- 
tance, save  what  may  be  expected  of  a  full  shot 
from  the  wood,  but  the  distances  usually  run 
from  the  135  yard  eighteenth  at  Garden  City  to 
the  192-yard  and  exceedingly  excellent  eleventh 
hole  at  Siwanoy. 

Too  often  in  design- 
ing the  one-shot  hole 
more  attention  is 
paid  to  scenic  ef- 
fect than  to  the 
demands  of  the 
game,  and,  sad  to 
relate,  the  country 
is  full  of  these  dis- 
tressing examples  of 
bad  golfing  taste. 


The  twelfth  at  Garden  City  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  longer  type  of  one-shot  holes — about  185  yards.    The  player  whose 
tee  shot  nips  the  green  and  stops  short  of  trouble  may  know  that  he  has  made  a  perfect  stroke 


ilN  THE  words  of  Mal- 
volio,  as  paraphrased 
by  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Mix- 
ter  of  Boston,  owner 
of  the  Mixter  Farms, 
"Some  men  buyfarms, 
others   inherit  farms,  while  others 
have    farms    thrust    upon  them." 
Himself,  Dr.  Mixter  considers,  more 
or  less  facetiously,  an  example  of 
the    third    class.      1  he  2,000-acre 
dairy  farm  to  which  this  sketch  en- 
deavors to  do  justice,  and  which  is 
built  around  and  includes  the  little 
Massachusetts  village  of  Hardwick, 
was  started  some  eighteen  years  ago 
by  his  brother,  Mr.  Cieorge  Mixter, 
primarily  as  a  hobby  and  a  source 
of  pleasure  rather  than  of  profit. 
Upon  his  death  in  ioiosome  one  had 
to  take  charge,  and  in  order  to  keep 
in  the  family  the  ancestral  property 
that  forms  the  nucleus  of 
the  farm,  Dr.  Mixter  as- 
sumed  the   burden.  How- 
ever, not  relishing  the  idea 
of  a  farm  as  merely  an  ex- 
pense, he  set  himself  the 
additional  task  of  making 
the  property  self-supporting 
and  even  profitable.    It  is  a 
tribute  to  his  ability  as  both 
.1  maker  and  an  executor  of 

plans  that  as  a  combined  milk  plant,  breeding 
establishment,  and  general  farm  enterprise  it  is 
to-day  a  paying  proposition. 

The  tripod  of  specialties  upon  which  its  suc- 
cess rests  includes:  first,  whole  milk,  iced,  shipped, 
and  retailed  in  Boston  daily;  second,  surplus 
stock  picked  from  among  some  350  head  of  splen- 
did registered  Guernseys,  all  but  three  of  which 
are  Mixter  Farm  bred;  and  third,  an  annual  sur- 
plus of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  tons  of  hay  which 
the  strong,  rolling  clay  soil  seems  never  to  tire  of 
producing.  Cf  secondary  importance,  though 
similar  quality,  are  cream,  fruit,  corn,  oats,  alfalfa 
and  a  variety  of  other  forage 
crops, each  of  which  is  capitalized 
at  a  profit  either  in  its  natural 
state  or  after  having  been  put 
in  more  valuable  form  with  the 
help  of  the  herd. 

The  milk  though  not  sold  as 
certified,  is  really  little  else, 
being  produced  and  handled  on 
a  commercial  scale  in  the  most 
sanitary  manner,  containing 
rarely  more  than  5,000  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter  (or  less  than 
half  as  many  as  are  allowed  in 
the  certified  grade),  and  bringing 
15  cents  a  quart.  With  about 
165  cows  always  in  milk  and 
producing  anywhere  from  5,000 
to  1 6,000  pounds  a  year  apiece, 
the  amount  handled  daily  ap- 
proximates 1,600  quarts,  or  no 
less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the 
raw  (unpasteurized)  milk  supply 
of  the  city  of  Boston.  The 
quality  as  well  as  the  quantity 
is  noteworthy,  the  average  but- 
ter fat  content  of  a  year's  yield 
of  160  cows  having  reached  5.3 
per  cent.  W'th  the  system  char- 
acteristic of  the  farm  as  a  whole, 
theevening's  milk  is  immediately 
cooled,  bottled,  packed  in  iced 
boxes,  and  stored  in  a  refriger- 
ator room.  The  following  morn- 
ing's milk  is  separated,  a  60  per 
cent,  cream  put  into  bottles  and 
paper  jars,  then  iced  and  shipped 
with  the  waiting  milk,  so  that 
both  reach  the  consumer  less 
than  twelve  and  twenty-four 
hours  old,  respectively.  Thus, 
although  three  miles  from  the 
beginning  of  a  seventy-mile  trip 
to  the  city,  the  farm  is  able  to 
distribute  a  fresher,  purer  pro- 
duct than  many  a  larger  and 
apparently  better  located  plant. 


THE    MIXTER  FARM 

A  MASSACHUSETTS  MILK  PLANT,  BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT, 
AND   GENERAL   FARM   THAT   MORE   THAN   PAYS    ITS  WAY 

By  E.  L .  D.  SEYMOUR 


With  the  quaint  New  England  village  on  one 
flank  and  the  fertile  hills  rolling  away  in  the  other 
directions,  Mixter  Farm  has  an  undeniably  at- 
tractive setting.  Yet  alone  it  would  make  a  good 
showing  as  a  community,  since  nearly  fifty  spa- 
cious buildings  are  needed  to  shelter  its  various 
activities.  With  the  exception  of  the  stone, 
concrete,  and  plaster  dairy  building  and  a  re- 
cently built  stucco  boarding  house,  the  structures 
are  of  the  solid,  old-fashioned  wooden  type, 
though  modernized  in  every  detail  that  makes  for 
healthy,  contented  animals,  safe,  efficient  labor, 
and    economical    management.    Each    of  four 


The  senior  herd  bulls  at  Mixter.  Above:  Yeoman's  King  of  the  May  17053,  who  has  two  daughters  in 
the  Advanced  Register,  six  now  on  test,  and  sixty  waiting  to  be  tested  as  soon  as  they  freshen.  Below: 
Langwater  Demo  istrator  16451,  sire  of  nearly  a  hundred  daughters,  of  which  ten  have  made  A.  R.  records, 
and  fifteen  more  are  now  on  test 


groups  of  buildings  is  given  its  special 
place  in  the  farm  system.    One  cen- 
tres around  the  largest  or  upper  barn 
containing  nearly  150  head  of  the 
younger  milkers,  including  the  cows 
on  Advanced  Registry  test,  of  which 
the  number  is  rarely  less  than  forty. 
A  second  group  includes  quarters  for 
the  dozen  or  more   herd  bulls  and 
some  sixty  of  the  older  milking  cows, 
and  a  calf  barn  with  a  capacity  of 
nearly  a  hundred  head.  Another  barn 
takes  care  of  an  equal  number  of 
yearling  heifers,  and  a  fourth,  ten  or 
a  dozen  work  teams.    The  latter,  by 
the  way,  are  mostly  grade  Clydesdale 
mares — dual  purpose  animals, indeed, 
since  they  are  now  being  bred  regu- 
larly to  a  stalwart  young  registered 
Clyde  stallion — Langwater  Gallant — 
recently  added  to  the  resources  of 
the  farm.  Esthetically  the  color  com- 
bination of  white  and  a  soft, 
warm  yellow  as  presented 
by  the  buildings  is  a  wel- 
come change  from  both  the 
"old  red  barn"  of  the  past 
and^the  cold,  formal  "cem- 
entitude"  of  many  an  ultra 
modern  farm  group. 

While  the  dairy  business 
is  the  most  obvious  feature 
of  Mixter  Farms,  it  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  so  large  a  share  of  the  net  profits  as 
the  sale  of  pure  bred  stock.  And  thereby  hangs  a 
tale,  or  rather  a  brief  explanation  of  what  sort  of 
animals  the  Mixter  "300  Guernseys"  are.  In  the 
first  place,  as  has  been  mentioned,  they  are  all 
registered  and  practically  all  home  bred — more 
than  1,600  head  of  true  Mixter  type  have  to  date 
been  bred  on  the  farm.  In  the  second  place, 
their  production  and  development  have  always 
been  along  the  same  lines  of  endeavor  with  one 
definite  group  of  ideals  ever  in  mind.  The  foun- 
dation stock  was  picked  from  representative  herds 
in  New  Braintree,  Wayland,  and  Wood's  Hole, 
Mass.,  and  there  has  at  no  time 
been  any  need  to  begin  over 
again,  or  try  a  new  strain  be- 
cause of  unsatisfactory  develop- 
ments or  an  indefinite  policy. 
In  the  third  place,  vigor  and 
health  have  been  made  domi- 
nant characteristics  of  the  herd 
until  to-day  tuberculosis,  con- 
tagious abortion,  and  other  sim- 
ilar dangers  that  take  heavy  toll 
from  many  breeders  are  un- 
known at  Mixter.  Lastly  the 
breeding  lines  of  the  herd  sires 
and  consequently  of  their  pro- 
geny are  closely  and  inseparably 
woven  into  the  lines  of  that 
family  of  Guernseys  which  easily 
stands  preeminent  in  America 
to-day — namelyr,  the  May  Rose 
strain. 

No  one  conversant  with 
(i'uernsey  affairs  needs  to  be  re- 
minded of  last  October's  sale  at 
Mr.  F.  Lothrop  Ames's  Lang- 
water Farm,  when  seventy-five 
animals  brought  an  average  of 
#1,075  apiece,  when  the  existing 
record  price  for  a  Guernsey  cow 
w  as  broken  four  times,  when  a 
yearling  bull  brought  #3,000, 
and  when  Langwater  Dairymaid 
set  a  new  record  for  Guernsey 
values  by  passing  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  C.  L.  A.  W  hitney  of  New 
York  for  #6,150.  Therefore  it 
is  likewise  hardly  necessary  more 
than  to  mention  the  fact  that 
Mixter  Farms'  senior  herd  bulls 
are  Langwater  Demonstrator 
1645 1  by  Dolly  Dimple's  May 
King  of  Langwater  out  of  Imp. 
Hayes  Felois  2d;  and  Yeoman's 
King  of  the  May  17053,  a  son 
of  the  well  known  bull  Yeoman 
and  Florham  Daisy,  a  Guernsey 
matron  of  proven  merit,  and  a 
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grandson  of  Imp.  H.iyes  Rosic,  Imp. 
\I.n  Ki'm'  Kim;,  and  Imp.  Itchen  Daisy 
hd.  Of  these.  Demonstrator  already 
pas  ten  daughters  in  the  Advanced 
Register,  while  both  he  and  Yeoman's 
King  of  the  May  have  outstanding 
sons  already  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of 
\li\ter  sires.  I  hese  are  Mixter  De- 
monstrator, a  four-year-old  out  of 
"10050,"  a  10,000-pound  cow,  anil 
Dean  of  the  Mav.  six  months  older, 
the  son  of  Sultan  s  Honney  (who  made 
04  pounds  of  milk  in  one  day),  and 
a  great  grandson  of  Sheet  Anchor 
2954.  whose  name  still  shines  with 
brightness  in  the  Guernsey  records  of  yesterday. 

The  quality  and  performance  of  the  Mixter 
cows  have  already  been  mentioned,  though  it  is 
interesting  to  note  further  that  in  the  last  three 
years  thirty  of  the  A.  R.  test  cows  have  averaged 
better  than  10,000  pounds  of*  milk,  and  twenty- 
rive  more  than  500  pounds  of  butter  fat.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  limit 
of  production  has  yet  been  reached.  \\  itness  this 
interesting  comparison:  five  years  ago  the  herd 
record  w  as  held  by  a  cow  called  Cirassland,  with  a 
yield  of  about  S.ooo  pounds  of  milk;  this  year  the 
leader  is  "  30650"  (already  mentioned  as  the  dam 
of  Mixter  Demonstrator)  whose  year's  perform- 
ance, recently  completed,  was  16,159  pounds  of 
milk.  865  pounds  of  fat — or  double  her  mother's 
yield! 

Looking  back  into  Mixter  history,  one  finds 
among  the  more  prominent  individuals  Prince  of 
Groton  9841.  for  nine  years  the  senior  herd  bull, 
who  left  109  daughters  to  carry  on  his  fame,  67 


Insult-  thr  il.ury  huilclinK  (rum  which  is  shipped  daily  M)  per  cent,  of  the  raw  milk  supply 
of  the  city  of  Boston 


of  which  were  at  one  time  in  milk  on  the  farm; 
Miss  Klsie's  Lord  Hardwick,  with  rive  A.  R. 
daughters  to  his  credit  (among  them  the  present 
leader  "10650"),  and  his  sire  Lord  Hardwick  2d, 
who  sired  eight  A.  R.  daughters. 

It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  think  of  the 
surplus  animals  of  such  a  herd  as  representing 
real  profits,  especially  when  we  are  told  that 
thirty-two  sales  of  bull  calves  were  recorded  dur- 
ing two  summer  months  of  1916.  Obviously, 
too,  the  Mixter  herd  is  not  hiding  its  light  under 
a  bushel  despite  its  policy  of  not  maintaining  a 
costly  show  herd — a  policy  which,  though  fol- 
lowed by  a  minority  of  breeding  establishments, 
has  some  admirable  arguments  in  its  favor. 

But  no  herd  can  enjoy  prosperity  without  a 
well  managed  farm  to  back  it  up,  so  it  is  no  sur- 
prise to  find  the  same  sort  of  efficiency  outdoors 
as  in  the  barns  and  the  dairy.  I  nder  the  direc- 
tion of  a  manager  whose  training  combined  a 
college  education,  outside  farm  work,  and  several 


years'  intensely  practical  experience 
as  the  Mixter  herdsman,  a  perman- 
ent force  of  some  thirty  men  is 
maintaining  a  sound  foundation  of 
crop  production  and  permanent  soil 
fertility-  At  the  very  basis  is 
rotation  in  which  every  heavily  ma- 
nured corn  crop  is  followed  by  a  three- 
ton  per  acre  dressing  of  lime,  rhen 
a  seeding  of  oats  (for  hay)  or  oats 
and  peas  (to  be  fed  green)  to  which 
is  added  a  grass  mixture  of  about 
thirteen  pounds  of  clover,  twelve  of 
timothy,  and  two  of  alfalfa.  I  his 
stands  for  two  or  three  years,  when 
the  round  is  begun  again  unless  it  is  decided 
to  add  the  field  to  the  gradually  increasing 
acreage  of  alfalfa,  which  crop  may  occupy  the 
same  land  for  six  or  more  years.  'I  his 
system  is  giving  real  results,  as  proven  by  one 
small  field  which  six  years  ago  yielded  two 
loads  of  hay.  On  September  6th  last,  a 
one-year-old  seeding  of  clover  on  the  same 
piece  had  already  yielded  nineteen  loads, 
and  more  lay  on  the  ground  ready  to  be  raked 
up! 

Mixter  Farms  have  already  been  seen  and 
admired  by  many  a  progressive  dairyman 
and  breeder  —  several  hundred,  for  instance, 
attended  a  rousing  Guernsey  field  day  there 
just  before  the  National  Dairy  Show  opened; 
my  hi'mble  suggestion  is  that  any  one  else 
who  is  interested  in  good  farms  and  good 
dairy  cattle  go  and  do  likewise.  A  revelation 
and  a  lesson  no  less  enjoyable  than  valuable 
awaits  him  there. 


The  new  type  and  the  old. 


At  the  left  "30671 ."  a  daughter  of  Miss  Elsie's  Lord  Hardwick,  who  illustrates  the  modern  Mixter  matron's  combination  of  beauty  and  efficiency. 
18252,  one  of  the  "old  guard,"  who  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventeen  years  has  six  daughters  in  the  Advanced  Register  and  three  yet  to  be  tested 


At  the  right  Gelenina 
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Fig.  1.  The  kitchen  as  originally  planned  by  the  archi- 
tect, the  sink  located  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  roo:n  from 
the  refrigerator  and  cupboards 

1HE  keynotes  of  successful  busi- 
ness to-day  are  summed  up  in 
two  words,  conservation  and 
efficiency,  and  while  the  last  in- 
dustrial centre  to  reflect  this 
spirit  of  reorganization  has  been 
thtTlcitchen  in  the  home,  women  are  coming  to 
realize  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  vitally  im- 
portant room  of  the  whole  house. 

A  wonderful  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
kitchen  requirements  be- 
cause many  industries  have 
been  transferred  from  the 
home  to  factories.  Buying 
instead  of  manufacturing 
has  become  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  housewife,  and 

along  with  the  changed  activities  have  developed 
different  requirements  for  the  kitchen  work- 
shop. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  times 
has  come  the  kitchen  efficiency  expert  whose 
business  it  is  to  plan  and  equip  these  modern 
workshops.  Although  there  can  be  no  one 
universal  model  floor  plan,  scientific  stud}' 
has  shown  us  that  every  kitchen  must 
consider:  (i)  size  or  compactness;  (2)  group- 
ing of  work  centres  and  utensils;  (3)  relation- 
ship or  circulation  and  distances;  (4)  exposure; 
(5)  ventilation  and  lighting;  (6)  sanitary  con- 
ditions; (7)  side  walls,  floors,  and  woodwork; 
(8)  warming  equipment;  (9)  hot  water-sup- 
ply. 

There  are  also  four  separate  types  of  work 
to  consider  in  every  kitchen:  (1)  preparation 
and  cooking  of  the  meal;  (2)  serving  the  meal; 
(3)  clearing  away  of  food  and  cleaning;  (4) 
storage  of  food  materials  and  utensils.  Con- 
servation of  time  and  energy  are  obtained  by 
so  grouping  the  utensils  as  best  to  carry  on  these 
functional  demands.    For  instance: 


Fig.  2. 


The  long  marble  working  shelf  above  the  bins  and  drawers 
is  only  2  A  feet  from  the  end  of  the  sink 


EFFICIENT  KITCHEN 

By  EDITH    M.  JONES 
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the  sink  was  to  have  been  placed  under 
windows  at  the  other  side  of  the  kitchen, 
changing  the  location  of  the  entrance  door 
placing  the  sink  in  the  centre  of  the  kitchen, 
space  was  made  for  the  refrigerator,  bins,  spice 
closet,  cupboards  for  baking  tins,  and  drawers 
for  cooking  utensils  in  close  relationship  to  each 
other. 

Careful  consideration  of  this  rearrangement 
will  show  how  hundreds  of  steps  may  be  saved 
every  day. 

The  kitchen  under  discussion  is  in  a  large 
house  and  cares  for  a  family  of  five  people  and 
several j  servants.  In  size  it  is  13  ft.  x  13  ft. 
6  in. — very  small  indeed  for  the  amount  of  work 
done  in  it.  It  is  a  compact  workshop  with  a 
definite  place  for  every  piece  of  equipment,  and 
not  one  useless,  unrelated  thing  in  it.  Every- 
thing is  white  and  shining,  even  to  white  tile  on 
the  floor. 

The  woodwork  is  white  enamel,  including  the 
refrigerator  which  was  ordered  from  the  factory 
with  the  outside  unfinished.  This  refrigerator 
is  filled  from  the  rear  and  drainage  is  provided. 


Preparation 
group 


Range 

Work  table 

Cooking  utensils 

Refrigerator 

Spice  cabinet,  bins, 


!Work  table  tops 
Dish  warming  equipment 
Trays 
Carving  utensils 
Platter  closet 


Clearing 

process 


Storage 


Refrigerator 

Sink  and  towel  eq  11  ipment 
Dish  cupboards 
Pan  closet 

Extra  dish  cupboards 
Extra  supply  cupboards 
Fable  board  closet 
Broom  closet 


As  an  illustration  of  the  work  of 
the  efficiency  expert,  an  architect's 
plan  for  the  service  wing  of  a  house 
is  shown,  with  the  plan  as  revised 
by  the  specialist  and  installed 
under  her  direction. 

In  the  original  plan  of  the  arch- 
itect the  refrigerator,  bins,  etc., 
were  planned  for  the  pantry,  and 


Fig.  4. 


Looking  into  the  butler's  pantry  at  the  right  of  the  kitchen.   Note  the  handy  location  of 
the  platter  closet  (small  open  door  at  left) 


Kig.  3.  The  kitchen  expert's  revised  plan.  By  centring 
the  sink  it  was  possible  to  concentrate  the  clearing  process 
equipment,  to  the  ultimate  saving  of  steps 

There  are  facilities  for  flushing  the  drain 
pipe,  which  by  the  way  is  a  very  wise  provi- 
sion, as  the  pipes  often  become  clogged  and 
make  much  trouble. 

The  cupboards,  etc.,  are  built  4  inches 
from  the  floor  and  peptected  with  a  "toe  line" 
cove  carried  completely  around  the  cupboards 
and  back  of  the  range. 

White  tile  is  used  for  the  entire  wall  space 
back  of  the  range  and  for  all  remaining  exposed 
side  walls  up  to  4  ft.  6  in. 
from  the  floor. 

The  hood  over  the  range 
is  the  built-in  type.    It  is 
carefully  vented   and  pro- 
vided with  an  electric  fan  in 
the  flue.    These  hoods  are 
good    looking    and  when 
properly  lined  are  easily  kept  clean.    They  suc- 
cessfully carry  off  odors,  catch  dust  and  grease, 
and  save  the  ceiling  much  discoloration. 

Under  the  hood  and  beside  the  range  is  an 
extension  work  table.  The  height  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  working  top  of  the  range.  In 
the  process  of  cooking  this  affords  extra  place 
for  setting  things,  and  the  height  saves  much  en- 
ergy, as  the  utensils  can  be  pushed  instead  of 
lifted  to  and  from  the  stove.  The  carving  knives, 
basting  spoons,  etc.,  are  kept  in  the  drawer  of 
this  table  because  they  are  used  at  the  range. 

In  the  wall  back  of  this  extension  table  is  the 
warming  closet.  This  closet  is  metal  lined, 
provided  with  heat,  and  has  two  doors,  one  on  the 
kitchen  side  and  the  other  opening  into  the  but- 
ler's pantry.  This  closet  serves  two  long  felt 
needs.  It  not  alone  is  useful  for  keeping  foods 
at  the  proper  temperature,  but  is  a  great  help 
in  serving  as  it  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  maid 
or  butler  to  leave  the  pantry  during  the  meal. 

With  the  sink  centred,  one  can  readily  see 
how  much  is  saved  in  wall  tpace  and  how  it  con- 
centrates the  equipment.  The  frame  of  the  sink, 
like  the  frame  of  the  extension 
range  table,  is  made  of  inch  gas 
pipe,  nickeled,  and  fastened  securely 
to  the  floor.  The  working  surfaces 
of  both  are  made  of  inch  strips  of 
white  maple,  if  inches  thick,  bolted 
together.  The  drawers  under  the 
drain  boards  are  lined  with  metal 
and  ventilated  to  protect  against 
any  moisture.  The  two  left-hand 
drawers  are  for  roller  and  dish 
towels  and  the  two  right-hand 
drawers  provide  a  place  for  the 
soap,  cleaning  powder,  dish  mops, 
etc.,  which  otherwise  clutter  the 
top  of  the  sink.  The  sink  itself  has 
a  patent  stopper,  which  when  closed 
makes  it  available  as  a  dish  pan — 
thus  doing  away  with  another  un- 
necessary utensil.  The  distance 
between  the  sink  and  the  range  is 
25  feet.  There  is  a  space  of  3  feet 
between  sink  and  refrigerator. 

The  pan  closet  is  ventilated  and 
lined  with  galvanized  iron.  The 
shelves  are  also  covered  with  the 
iron  and  are  removable.  Staggered 
hooks  make  it  possible  to  get  one 
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doing 
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pan  without  imtiMt-  in  without 

tin-  down  othci  |>. in'  while  »o 
'I  he  p. in  >  km  is  .uc  1  and  l>>i 
rack  i«n  ilu  v  los,  1  door 

The  Lid  In  n  p  n»t  1  \  in  .it  the  right 
of  ilu  km  hen  I  his  |unti\  affords 
storage  for  «*\ti.i  supplies,  which  would 
othctwisc  mugest  tlu-  kitchen  Nc\l 
to  the  entrance  1I001  is  .1  recciiing 
window  .111 J  shell  l"i  incoming  groceries, 
,1,  I  Ins  saves  tunc,  .1  ml  kii  ps  "lit 
much  dirt  Ilu  >losct  lot  the  kits lun 
brooms,  >  It  .mini;  p. ills,  mops,  etc..  opens 
Mlt  of  this  p.intrv  hut  docs  not  show  in 

the  picture 

\t  the  left  of  the  kitchen  is  the  m. nils' 
dining  100m. 

In  Kig.  4  the  door  of  the  pl.ittcr  closet 
is  open,  anil  through  the  open  butlet's 
n.intiA  dut»t  tlu-  double  compartment 
Cierm.m  silver  sink  is  seen.  Dining 
room  dishes  shoulil  always  he  washed 
in  the  butler's  pant t  \  as  this  is  the 
ideal  arrangement  lor  separating  the 
processes  ol  work.  It  not  only  saves 
the  e\tia  steps  111  carrying  dishes  to 
ami  from  the  kitchen,  but  much  con- 
fusion anil  congestion  is  avoided  ami 
Consequent!)  much  breakage  ol  dishes  is 
prevented.  I  here  is  a  small  refrigera- 
tor in  this  butlet's  pantry,  which  cares 
for  salads,  cream,  butter,  etc.  from 
the  table.  There  is  also  detailed  shell  - 
ing  in  the  cupboards  for  the  differ- 
ent stemmed  glassware,  and  tvfoot 
drawers  for  the  large  tablecloths,  besides  5 
drawers  with  rollers  inside  for  rolling 
the  large  and  small  doilies.  I  he  over- 
head cupboards  are  used  to  store  tabic  decora- 
tions, etc  .  and  are  reached  by  stepping  on  con- 
cealed pull-out  steps  similar  to  the  writing  slides 
of  an  office  desk. 

The  windows  of  the  kitchen  .mil  butler's 
pantry  h>ok  out  on  a  lovely  bit  ol  garden,  and 
also  afford  a  direct  side  light  for  work  at 
the  sink  and  range,  in  itself  a  great  help  to  the 
worker. 

There  is  a  metal  dumb  waiter,  operated  by 
electricity,  which  is  shown  in  the  plan  hut  not  in 
the  photographs.  It  is  used  for  lifting  fruit,  vege- 
tables, etc.,  from  the  basement  storeroom,  and 
for  scrimp  food  on  the  upper  Honrs  when  occa- 
sion requires. 

The  garbage  is  taken  care  of  with  an  incinera- 


Thr  windows  afford  direct  side  light  (or  work  at  Ihc  sink  iind  range.    Beside  the  range  is  an  extension  work  table  exactly  tlu-  same 
height,  so  that  cooking  utensils  may  lie  pushed  from  one  to  the  other  without  lifting 


tor  located  in  a  back  entry  planned  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  provided  with  proper  ventilation,  etc. 

The  extreme  end  of  the  sink,  which  is  i\  feet 
ftoin  the  marble  working  shelf,  appears  in  Pig.  2. 
This  sink  and  shelf  are  36  inches  high,  the  proper 
working  height.  Above  this  shelf  and  between  the 
windows  is  a  spice  closet.  I  he  chest  of  small 
drawers  below  the  hell  indicator  is  the  filing 
cabinet  for  daily  grocery  and  butcher  slips,  etc. 
The  narrow  case  beside  the  refrigerator  holds 
four  cook  books.  The  cupboard  below  the  shelf 
in  the  corner  next  to  the  refrigerator  holds  bread, 
pie,  and  cake  rins.  I  he  radiator  (not  visible  in 
the  picture)  is  under  the  two  drawers  between 
this  cupboard  and  the  large  open  bin.  I  he  two 
drawers  hold  the  small  fancy  cooky  cutters,  fancy 


Fig.  6. 


The  frames  of  the  sink  and  the  range  table  are  made  of  gas  pipe,  nickeled,  while  inch  strips  of  white  maple  are  employed  for  the 
working  tops  of  both.   The  metal  table  drawer  holds  carving  knives,  basting  spoons,  etc. 


molds,  etc.  I  he  large  bin  holds  100  pounds  of 
Hour.  The  upper  bin  toward  front  of  picture 
holds  50  pounds  of  sugar,  and  the  bin  below 
has  three  compartments,  one  for  brown  sugar, 
one  for  corn  meal,  and  one  for  pastry  flour. 
I  he  upper  drawer  in  front  of  the  bins  contains 
egg  beaters,  cooking  spoons,  ere.  I  he  second 
drawer  is  for  bread,  and  the  third  is  divided  for 
cake  and  doughnuts;  these  are  ventilated  and 
have  tight  fitting  covers.  The  remaining  space 
is  filled  with  drawers  for  utensils,  and  the  platter 
closet. 

The  b  ins  and  bread  and  cake  drawers  are  all 
lined  with  movable  "vat"  tin  receptacles,  which 
are  easily  scalded  and  sunned.  The  partitions 
in  the  utensil  drawers  make  it  possible  to  maintain 
an  orderly  appearance  without  trouble. 
I  he  platter  closet  is  in  the  kitchen  be- 
cause the  cook  needs  to  use  the  dishes 
near  the  range, but  it  is  also  in  close  prox- 
imity ro  the  butler's  pantry.  1  he  nickel 
uprights  which  hold  the  platters  in  place 
are  removable,  and  in  each  instance  the 
rods  are  set  2  inches  apart.  The  tray- 
closet  is  at  the  right  of  the  butler's 
pantry  sink. 

I  here  is  a  gas  jet  in  the  centre  of 
the  kitchen  above  the  sink,  but  electri- 
city is  used  for  the  side  lighting.  1  his 
distribution  of  light  is  always  satisfac- 
tory, as  it  gives  adequate  light  for 
all  parts  of  the  work. 

Many  people  dislike  clothes  chutes, 
but  the  one  in  this  house  is  especially 
well  thought  out.  There  are  two 
bins  in  the  laundry,  one  to  receive 
the  linen  from  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  the  other  the  linen  from 
the  second  floor.  This  is  the  only- 
satisfactory  sort  of  clothes  chute  to 
have. 

If  it  is  true  that  modern  equipment 
and  reorganization  of  factory  and 
office  are  necessary  to  the  successful 
industrial  world,  can  we  not  as  truly 
say  that  a  well  planned  workshop,  like 
the  one  described,  must  not  alone  affect 
the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the  work- 
ers, but  that  the  added  joy  and  interest 
in  the  work — because  of  the  pleasant 
surroundings — must  have  a  far  reach- 
ing effect  on  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  entire  family? 


Comfort  and  On  the  basis  of  the  number 

Convenience  of  persons  that  use  them, 

For  Motorists  tne  hignways  °f  the  United 
States  are  as  much  public 
carriers  as  are  the  railroads.  It  is  claimed,  in- 
deed, that  more  people  travel  to-day  by  motor 
car  than  by  train.  This  being  the  case,  there  is 
ample  justification  for  the  campaign  that  has 
recently  been  launched  to  provide  roadside 
stations  along  the  main  highways  throughout 
thecountry — like  passenger  stations  along  railway 
lines — for  the  use  of  motorists  and  other  wayfar- 
ers. These  will  include  telephone  facilities,  emer- 
gency first  aid  equipment,  water  and  possibly  oil 
and  fuel  supplies  for  automobiles,  comfort  facil- 
ities for  travelers,  etc.  There  is  talk  of  providing 
alsojanding  and  parking  space  for  aeroplanes,  as 
soon  as  this  mode  of  travel  becomes  even  reason- 
ably common!  In  the  Western  country  where 
towns  are  far  apart,  such  establishments  will 
douhrless  prove  a  godsend;  in  cities  and  suburban 
districts  where  hotels,  roadhouses,  and  garages 
dot  the  roads  at  frequent  intervals,  the  idea 
carries  a  suggestion  of  superfluity. 


Biochemistry  One  of  the  most  important  ob- 
And  jections  raised  against  the  vac- 

Beans  cination  of  hogs  as  a  preventive 

of  hog  cholera  is  the  possibility 
of  the  protecting  serum  carrying  germs  of  the 
equally  destructive  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
1  hanks  to  the  white  navy  bean,  this  danger  need 
no  longer  exist.  Biochemists  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  have  found  that  by  whirling 
the  defibrinated  serum  in  a  centrifugal  apparatus, 
after  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  bean  ex- 
tract and  salt,  it  is  possible  to  coagulate  most  of 
the  red  blood  corpuscles  (which  have  no  im- 
munizing value)  and  draw  off  some  74  per  cent, 
of  clear  serum  which  can  be  rendered  absolutely 
sterile  as  far  as  apthous  fever  is  concerned  by 
sterilization  at  sixty  degrees  C.  for  thirty  minutes. 
This  step  is  not,  at  this  writing,  a  feature  of  the 
commercial  manufacture  of  serum,  but  since  the 
method  has  been  given  to  the  public  by  its  dis- 
coverers, it  will  doubtless  soon  become  an  estab- 
lished phase  of  the  important  industry  by  which 
millions  of  dollars  are  saved,  to  the  farmers  of 
the  country  every  year. 


Motorizing  Out  in  the  state  of  Washington 
A  Railway  there  is  a  railway  which  is  making 
Line  money    under    rather  unusual 

conditions.  This  line  was  or- 
iginally driven  through  a  mountainous  district  to 
carry  out  the  ore  from  a  bonanza  group  of  mines. 
In  the  fullness  of  time,  as  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens, the  mines  petered  out  and  the  profitable 
life  of  the  railway  was  over.  In  the  meantime  a 
considerable  population  had  made  its  home  in  the 
section  served  by  the  line,  and  when  the  owners 
finally  decided  to  discontinue  train  service,  there 
was  a  howl  of  anguish  from  the  entire  district. 
However,  there  was  no  way  to  make  the  railway 
owners  continue  to  operate  it  at  a  loss,  so  for  some 
time  there  was  a  return  to  pioneer  methods  of 
transportation. 

Finally  an  ingenious  individual  came  forward 
with  an  idea  for  making  the  old  railway  profitable 
again.  He  mounted  some  motor  bus  chasses  on 
flanged  wheels  and  started  running  them  over 
the  abandoned  railway  track.  From  the  begin- 
ning the  venture  was  a  huge  success.  The  run- 
ning expenses  were  slight;  the  man  who  drove 
the  vehicle  also  collected  fares  and  handled 
freight.    With  the  smooth  track  to  run  on,  the 


buses  make  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  on  a  gallon 
of  gasolene,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  deprecia- 
tion, generally  a  serious  item,  was  almost  negli- 
gible. 

The  point  is  that  there  are  in  this  country 
thousands  of  miles  of  abandoned  railway  track 
with  much  the  same  sort  of  story  behind  it  as 
belongs  to  the  one  in  this  instance,  and  it 
would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  the  farmers  and 
villagers  along  such  abandoned  rights  of  way  to 
convert  them  to  gasolene  power  as  was  done  in 
this  Washington  case.  It  is  a  possibility  worth 
considering,  anyway. 


Solving  the  It   is   conservatively  esti- 

Rural  mated  that  almost  two  mil- 

Hauling  Problem  'ion  of  the  country's  three 
million  motor  cars  are  own- 
ed by  what  may  be  called  the  rural  population;  that 
is  to  say  by  people  living  in  towns  of  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants  or  less  or  in  the  open  country. 
Now  practically  all  these  people  have  little 
hauling  problems  of  their  own.  With  most  of 
them  it  is  the  plain  question  of  carrying  produce 
of  various  sorts  to  market,  while  others  have 
business  enterprises  which  force  them  to  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  hauling  of  various  sorts. 

The  modern  motor  car  pretty  consistently  has 
an  excess  of  power  over  its  ordinary  needs.  The 
manufacturers  are  compelled  to  furnish  this 
surplus  of  power  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  limited 
proportion  of  their  patrons  who  desire  to  get  more 
speed  from  a  car  than  is  demanded  by  the  average 
driver.  If  a  car  is  not  able  to  give  this  sort  of 
abnormal  service,  it  will  lose  many  patrons. 
Consequently  the  average  motorist,  in  which 
class  practically  all  rural  drivers  will  fall,  finds 
himself  with  a  car  that  is  more  powerful  than  he 
needs  for  his  ordinary  service.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  excess  power  should  go  to  waste. 
By  attaching  behind  his  car  a  trailer  of  more  or 
less  elaborate  design,  the  rural  motorist  has  a 
commercial  vehicle  at  his  disposal,  utilizing  the 
extra  power  of  his  motor  as  a  means  of  propul- 
sion. 

The  farmer,  by  using  a  trailer  hitched  behind 
his  family  car,  will  be  able  to  move  all  his  crops 
in  a  far  shorter  time  than  he  ever  did  with  horse- 
drawn  equipages.  The  small  merchant  by  the 
same  means  may  institute  a  delivery  system  that 
will  largely  increase  his  radius  of  activity.  The 
plain  country-lifer  with  a  trailer  can  take  care 
of  all  the  hauling  that  inevitably  accrues  when  a 
fairly  elaborate  establishment  is  placed  at  some 
distance  from  the  shops  and  stores.  There  need 
be  no  fear  of  injuring  the  car,  for  in  the  first  place 
every  modern  vehicle  is  overpowered,  and  in  the 
second  place  the  strain  placed  on  the  engine  by  a 
moderate  draw-bar  pull  is  negligible. 


Home-Made  A   fundamental   factor  in 

Steam  sanitary  milk  production — 

For  Sterilizing  or  indeed  handling  of 
any  sort  of  rood  product 
and  its  containers — is  sterilization.  The  invari- 
able and  seemingly  simple  advice  is  to  "use  live 
steam,  after  thorough  washing."  But  on  the 
general  farm,  or  in  the  "one-cow  dairy"  or  the 
kitchen  of  the  country  home,  live  steam  in  any 
appreciable  amount  is  often  an  absolutely  unavail- 
able commodity.  To  be  more  accurate,  that 
is  what  it  has  been,  for  hereafter  any  household 
or  farmstead  can  equip  itself  with  a  sterilizer — 
largely  home-made  and  costing  but  a  few  dollars — 
that  can  be  used  on  an  ordinary  coal  or  oil  stove, 
and   that  will   effectively  sterilize   milk  cans, 


separator  parts,  strainers,  and  other  dairy  and 
kitchen  utensils.  Complete  directions  for  making 
or  having  made  this  extremely  practical  appara- 
tus are  given  in  a  recent  Farmers'  Bulletin 
number  748 — issued  by  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

M  IP  ^  ■> 


The  Nation's  The  official,  salaried,  or  what 
Unofficial  may  be  called  "permanent" 

Scientists  scientists  and  investigators  of 

the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  are  fairly  well  known  and  more  or 
less  throughly  appreciated  by  those  whom  they  are 
striving  to  assist.  But  there  are  some  770,000 
private  individuals  listed  in  the  Department's 
files  (but  not  on  its  pay  roll),  who  are  contrib- 
uting a  tremendous  and  essential  service  with- 
out general  recognition  or  any  reward  save  their 
own  satisfaction.  Yet  tne  majority  of  citizens 
is  probably  not  even  aware  of  the  existence  of 
this  huge  corps  of  volunteers.  It  consists  of 
three  groups,  first  the  observers  and  reporters 
of  conditions  as  to  weather,  crops  and  their  size, 
value,  and  distribution,  including  some  150,000 
practical  farmers,  sea  captains  and  mates,  rail- 
road employees,  millers,  chamber  of  commerce 
officials,  cold  storage,  creamery,  and  cheese 
factory  operators,  dealers  in  grain,  farm  imple- 
ments, and  other  agricultural  supplies,  etc. 
The  second  group  consists  of  the  thousands  of 
farmers  and  farm  women  and  children  who  are 
putting  into  practice  and  passing  along  the 
improved  methods  of  farming  and  housekeeping 
advocated  by  the  Department.  And  the  third 
is  composed  of  practical  investigators  who  are 
contributing  their  time,  land,  and  labor  in  trying 
out  practices,  crops,  and  systems  about  which 
the  Department  desires  to  learn  the  truth  before 
offering  them  as  advances  in  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural science.  Though  they  do  not  ask  it, 
there  is  a  debt  of  gratitude  owing  to  these  con- 
scientious, altruistic  workers;  and  it  can  best  be 
paid  by  our  accepting  their  aid  and  working 
whole-heartedly  with  them  for  better  farming, 
greater  country-wide  economy,  and  the  conser- 
vation of  all  resources  upon  which  our  agricul- 
tural and  entire  national  welfare  depend. 

 n, 


The  Trees  In  the  sort  of  terms  that  the  old- 
We  fashioned    statisticians   were  so 

Utilize  fond  of  using,  the  total  cut  of 

lumber  in  the  United  States  in 
191 5  was  sufficient  to  build  a  boardwalk  of  one 
inch  planks,  300  feet  wide,  completely  around 
the  earth,  or  one  31  feet  wide  from  the  earth  to 
the  moon!  In  more  specific  terms  it  amounted 
nearly  to  38,000,000,000  board  feet.  The  analy- 
sis of  this  harvest  by  species  shows  that  the  cut 
of  Southern  or  yellow  pine  greatly  exceeded  that 
of  all  others,  amounting  to  14,200,000,000  feet 
or  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  total.  It  is  inter- 
esting, too,  to  note  that  except  for  oak,  which 
stands  third  with  nearly,  3,000,000,000  feet,  the 
first  seven  kinds,  representing  more  than 
26,800,000,000  feet,  are  all  soft  woods  or  con- 
ifers. The  Douglas  pine  of  the  far  West  is 
second  in  the  list,  and  white  pine,  the  pride  of 
the  Eastern  States,  is  fourth.  On  the  basis  of 
preliminary  average  values,  the  ten  species 
with  their  prices  per  thousand  feet  are:  hickory 
#23.50,  ash  and  yellow  poplar  £22.50,  cypress 
$20,  basswood  and  oak  $19,  white  pine  £18, 
cottonwood  $17.50,  birch  and  spruce  $16.50, 
chestnut  $16,  and  cedar  $15.50.  The  lowest  val- 
uation of  all,  $10.50,  is  placed  on  the  Douglas  fir. 
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NE  of  the  most  puzzling  problems 
of  architects,  landscape  gardeners 
and  owners  of  large  country 
grounds  is  the  selection  of  a  suitable  fence 
which,  at  minimum  cost,  affords  absolute 
protection  under  all  conditions,  without  lending  a  forbidding 
aspect  to  the  grounds. 

Cyclone  Fence  fully  meets  this  pressing  need.  It  is  the  product 
of  the  best  brains  and  steel.  Is  above  comparison — unapproached 
in  quality,  design  and  workmanship,  100%  good. 


June  30th,  1916. 


Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  Dept.  138.  Waukegan,  HI. 

Please  send  me  free  illustrated  catalogue  on  items  checked  below: 

□  Cyclone  Property  Protection  Fence 

□  Cyclone  Ornamental  Lawn  Fence 

□  Cyclone  Chain-Link  Fence 

□  Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence 
D  Cyclone  Vine  Trellis  and  Arches 
O  Cyclone  Entrance  Arches 

□  Cyclone  Flower-bed  Border 

□  Cyclone  "  4  in  1  "  Playground  Outfits 
D  Cyclone  Walk  Gates  and  Drive  Gates 
U  Cyclone  Farm  Gates 

□  Hy-grade  Iron  Fencing  and  Gates 

□  Hy-grade  Window  Guards  and  Grills 

□  Hy-Grade  Iron  and  Wire  Work  for  Kennels. 

Poultry  Houses.  Zoological  Gardens,  etc. 

My  name  

P.  O.  State  


GUGGENHEIMER.  UNTERMYER  &  MARSHALL 
No.  120  Broadway.  New  York 

Cyclone  Fence  Company,  Waukegan,  Ills. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  herewith  enclosing  check  for 
$5,258.89,  being  the  amount  of  your  bill.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  making 
this  payment  with  great  satisfaction  and  that  the  work  as  done  is  fully  up 
to  all  your  promises  to  me.  I  would  be  glad  at  any  time  to  recommend 
your  Company  to  my  friends,  as  being  thoroughly  reliable  in  the  character 
of  the  work  that  they  have  done.  Very  truly  yours, 

Saml.  Untermyer 

Every  foot  of  Cyclone  Fence  is  built  with  a  conscience,  must 
conform  to  promises  and  meet  the  most  exacting  conditions. 

Our  Engineering  Department  is  at  your  service  free  of  charge. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  you  our  handsome  free  catalogue. 

Always  address  Main  Office: 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

(The  Master  Fence  Builder*) 
Waukegan,  111.     Dept.  138     Cleveland,  Ohio 

Branches:    New  York     Detroit    Chicago    Oakland,  Cal. 
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The  Administrative  center  of  the 
American  Republic — the  National 
Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 


All  That  Tires  Can 
Give,  These  Give 

Two  cardinal  properties — pliancy  and 
strength — determine  the  efficiency  or 
incompetence  of  any  automobile  tire. 

On  pliancy  depends  comfort,  activ: 
ity,  power-saving  and  fuel-thrift. 

On  strength  rests  endurance,  econo- 
my, security  and  gallantry  of  conduct. 

In   Goodyear   Cord   Tires   both  pliancy 

and  strength  are  combined  in  a  measure 

never  before  realized,  and  to  a  prowess 
never  before  attainable. 

All  the  natural  elasticity  of  rubber  is  united 
with  the  resolute  stoutness  of  multiplied 
cords  by  their  construction. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  ride  easier,  travel 
faster,  run  longer  and  serve  more  truly. 

Their  quality  makes  them  higher-priced — 

and  better. 

Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and 
"Tire  Saver"  Accessories  are  easy  to  get  from 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


"BILLIARDS— The  Home  Magnet" — FREE ! 

A  handsomely  illustrated  book  showing  alt  Brunswick  Home  Carom 
and  Pocket  Billiard  Tables  in  actual  colors,  giving  easy  terms, 
prices,  etc.    Sent  Free  !    Write  for  it  today. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. ,  Dept.  28G,  Chicago 


til 


FLOOR  VARNISH 


THE  TILE  ROOF 

on  this  handsome  residence  of  Mr.  W. 
J.  Palmer  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  designed 
by  Architect  Tj.  G.  Orr,  is  of  tiles  known 
as  the  Imperial  Spanish  pattern — See 
detail  more  clearly  shown  in  , 
border  of  this  advertisement. 


Onr   Illustrated  booklet. 
It.  „ii(  if., I.--   in  colon  In  MM 
nrospeetlfe  Imllller  up 


Ludowici-Celadon  Company 

Manufacturersof  Terra  Cotta  Roofing  Tiles 

Central  Officii  "  " 

1108-1118  Monroe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.       .  m» 


he  was  persistent  and  intelligent.  He  began  ex- 
perimenting with  various  materials  in  his  kiln, 
and  about  1825  he  undertook  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  as  a  business  venture.  He  bought  the 
old  water  works  on  the  Schuylkill  at  Chestnut 
Street  and  erected  the  necessary  kilns.  In  1826 
he  purchased  a  feldspar  quarry  in  Newcastle 
County,  Delaware.  In  spite  of  failures  and  dis- 
couragements he  persisted  until  he  was  turning 
out  a  very  fair  grade  of  porcelain,  though  these 
early  pieces  were  crude  in  workmanship  and 
decoration. 

Jn  1828  his  brother,  Thomas  Tucker,  began  to 
learn  the  business,  and  in  the  same  year  Thomas 
Hulme  invested  money  in  the  enterprise  and  was 
taken  into  partnership.  The  firm  became 
Tucker  &  Hulme,  but  it  was  not  a  financial  suc- 
cess, and  Hulme  withdrew. 


u 

».1 

A  couple  of  Hemphill  porcelain  vases  on  the  Sevres  model, 
owned  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Hurry 

William  Tucker  died  in  1832,  and  the  business 
was  continued  by  his  brother  Thomas  in  partner- 
ship with  Judge  Joseph  Hemphill.  They  erected 
a  larger  factory  and  called  it  the  American  China 
Manufactory.  They  advertised  dinner  sets,  tea 
sets,  vases,  mantel  ornaments,  pitchers,  fruit 
baskets,  etc.,  both  plain  and  decorated;  also  fire- 
brick and  tile. 

Hemphill  became  the  proprietor  and  Thomas 
Tucker  the  manager  of  the  new  plant.  The  for- 
mer was  a  good  business  man  and  he  must  have 
gained  some  knowledge  of  ceramics,  for  the  ware 
continued  to  improve.  It  was  a  hard-paste  por- 
celain capable  of  standing  a  higher  degree  of  heat 
than  Sevres  ware.  The  glaze  was  well  adapted  to 
the  body  and  was  of  excellent  composition. 
Hemphill  imported  foreign  artists  and  began  to 
devote  greater  attention  to  form  and  decoration. 

The  factory  turned  out  a  considerable  variety 
of  ornamental  and  utility  ware  which  enjoyed  a 
temporary  vogue  among  the  well-to-do  people  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Some  of  the 
vases,  pitchers,  and  table  pieces  were  close  copies 
of  Sevres  forms,  and  as  many  of  them  are  un- 
marked they  are  often  mistaken  for  French 
porcelain. 

The  business,  however,  did  not  prove  a  com- 
plete success  financially,  and  in  1837  Hemphill 
retired.  Thomas  Tucker  ran  the  factory  for  an- 
other year,  and  then  discontinued  it  to  conduct  a 
store  on  Chestnut  Street,  importing  china  from 
Europe. 

A  similar  ware  was  made  in  Philadelphia  about 
the  same  time  by  Smith,  Fife  &  Co. 

The  early  products  of  the  Tucker  factory  are 
now  very  rare.  The  only  attempt  at  ornamenta- 
tion was  a  crude  over-glaze  decoration  in  sepia, 
applied  by  hand.  During  the  Tucker  &  Hulme 
regime  the  ware  toas  improved  and  some  of  it  was 
decorated  in  colors.  The  ware  of  the  Hemphill 
period  was  the  best,  and  most  of  what  is  to  be 
found  to-day  came  from  the  Hemphill  factory. 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  the  later  period  possess  con- 
siderable artistic  merit,  especially  the  vases  and 
pitchers.  Being  mostly  unmarked,  they  are  not 
easy  to  identify.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are 
chiefly  treasured  as  heirlooms  in  and  around  Phila- 
delphia, though  I  know  of  a  few  pieces  in  New 
York  and  vicinity.  The  Pennsylvania  Museum 
owns  a  small  collection,  and  there  are  a  few  pieces 
to  be  seen  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York.  They  are  rare  enough  to  stimu- 
late the  cupidity  of  the  collector,  and  some  of 
them  are  well  worth  seeking  as  objects  of  art  as 
well  as  examples  of  our  first  American  hard-paste 
porcelain. 
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?OUNTRY  Home  in  Rock- 
ridge,  Greenwich,  Conn- 
One  reason  why  homes  built 
by  us  have  a  certain 
quality  of  elegance  and  completeness 
(which  cannot  be  written  into  sped' 
fications)  is  because  we  limit  our  work 
and  study  to  fine  country  houses. 

A  building  organization  which  is  pre 
pared  to  take  on  all  grades  of  con- 
struction  finds  it  difficult  to  reach 
that  single  standard  of  work  which  is 
our  only  standard. 

If  our  charges  are  sometimes  slightly 
higher  than  those  of  other  builders  it 
is  simply  because  we  mean  to  build 
into  the  house  a  quality  superior  to 
what  most  builders  would  consider 
necessary. 

An  inspection  of  this  house  would 
explain  exactly  what  we  mean. 

We  would  like  to  send  an  interesting 
Portfolio  of  Country  Homes  built  by  us. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  ABOUT 
ANTIQUES 

TAKE  the  liberty  of  writing  you 
regarding   two  old    lights  which 
I  have  in  my  collection,  a  photo- 
graph of  which  I  enclose.    Do  you 
know  what  they  were  called  at 
the  time  they  were  used  ?  One 
is  of  tin  and  the  other  of  hand-forged  iron.  There 
is  a  wick  holder  in  the  centre  of  each  cup,  and  the 
cups  were  evidently  filled  with  grease  the  same  as 
the  Betty  lamp.    The  cup  of  the  iron  one  swings 


DESCRIBED  more  in  detail 
in  Mott's  new  138  page 
"Bathroom  Book,"  which  illus- 
trates the  latest  examples  of 
plumbing  fixtures  for  bathroom, 
kitchen  and  laundry,  and  shows 
22  model  bathrooms,  with  full 
descriptions  and  prices.  Mailed 
for  4c  postage. 

Any  plumber  can  give  you  an 
estimate  on  Mott's  plumbing  fix- 
tures installed  complete. 


OUR  newest  contribution  to  modern 
bathroom  equipment  is  the  vitreous 
china  lavatory  with  vitreous  china  wall 
brackets.  A  high  grade  Mott  fixture  of 
exceptional  beauty.  Eliminates  the  usual 
pedestal — simplifies  bathroom  cleaning. 

Another  new  Mott  fixture  is  the  needle 
and  rain  shower  in  combination  with 
Mott's  light-weight  porcelain  bath.  When 
not  in  use  the  needle  shower  arms  fold 
back  against  the  wall. 

THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

Fifth  Avenue  and  17th  Street  New  York 


t  Boston 

Pittsburgh 
tC  h  ie  ago 

Minneapolis 

Atlanta 
tPhiladelphia 


1828 — Eighty-nine  years  of  Supremacy — 1917 

Seattle  Portland,  Ore.         fSan  Francisco 

Cleveland  fWashington,  D.  C.  fSt.  Louis 

tDetroit  Columbia,  S.  C.      {Montreal,  Can. 

fDes  Moines  New  Orleans  San  Antonio 

"[Toledo  Denver  Dallas,  Texas 


^Showrooms  equipped  with  model  bathrooms 


U. 
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Ft!  KIPLING  Ft 

Master  War  Correspondent 

"Few  writers  are  better  equipped  to  write  about  the  war,  and  not 
one  of  them  has  his  genius.  He  has  made  the  new  conditions  of 
warfare  live  so  that  the  man  who  does  not  6ght  shall  know  all 
about  it." — London  To-Day. 

Have  you  read  his  only  two  books  on  the  war? 

Fringes  of  the  Fleet 

France  at  War 


Each,  net  60  cents.    All  Bookstores 
DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
Garden  City  New  York 


Ft 


K&WANEE  Smokeless 
Firebox  Boilers 
Cut   Coal  Costs 


Kno-Burn 


— the  Metal  Lath  that  makes 

  the  Plaster  Stick. 

North  Western  Expanded  Metal  Company 
935  Old  Colony  Bldg.  Chicago 


Tennessee,  Nashville,  Box  35.  Belmont  Heights. 

Ward-Belmont  for  girls  and  young  women. 

A  school  of  national  patronage  and  prestige,  located  in  the  South.  Strong 
Faculty  and  half  million  dollar  equipment,  affording  superior  facilities  for 
physical,  intellectual,  sucial  and  moral  development.  Ideal  climate  and  health 
record.     Opened  Sept.  20.    For  catalogue  and  book  of  viewsaddress  as  above. 


MRS.  MARSHALL'S  School  for  Little  Girlw 

A  home-like  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls  under  fifteen,  affording 
an  abundance  of  healthful  recreation,  and  fitting  pupils  for  the  leading 
boarding  schools  of  the  East.    Tuition  $1,000. 

Brlarcllff  Manor      Booklet  free  on  request      New  York 


Two  different  forms  of  the  whale-oil  lamp  of  the  middle  or 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 

on  pivots,  so  that  the  lamp  can  be  laid  down 
with  the  bottom  of  the  cup  resting  on  the  table. 
Both  lamps  were  found  in  the  hills  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  A.  S.  C,  Conklin,  Mich. 

These  are  whale-oil  lamps  of  the  middle  or 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Various 
forms  were  made  at  that  time,  and  these  are  very 
good  examples.  The  wrought-iron  one  is  the 
more  interesting  of  the  two  and  appears  to  be  a 
good  piece  of  workmanship.  A  collector  inter- 
ested in  such  lamps  should  be  willing  to  pay  about 
$10  for  it.  The  tin  one  is  a  more  common  type 
and  is  worth  about  $5. 

T  HAVE  a  sterling  silver  mug  about  seven 
*•  inches  high,  made  in  England,  and  about  200 
years  old.  It  bears  no  mark  and  is  in  good  con- 
dition. I  have  also  a  pair  of  old  sugar  tongs  about 
100  years  old,  in  good  condition,  marked  P.  0. 
Daniel.    How  much  are  they  worth? 

A.  T.  McC,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

A  close  examination  is  usually  necessary  when 
information  is  wanted  about  old  silver.  English 
sterling  silver  always  bears  the  hallmarks.  If 
this  is  a  genuine  old  English  mug  of  the  Queen 
Anne  period  it  would  be  worth  #100,  but  if  it  lacks 
the  marks,  one  cannot  be  sure  about  it.  I  do  not 
find  the  name  of  P.  O.  Daniel,  but  he  was  very 
likely  a  minor  American  silversmith.  If  the 
tongs  are  American  and  100  years  old  they  would 
be  worth  about  $12;  if  English,  about  #8. 

T  HAVE  an  ivory  snuff-box  and  would  like  to 
■*■  know  its  value.  It  is  round,  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  is  lined  with  tortoise-shell.  In  the 
centre  of  the  cover  is  a  tiny  picture  done  on 
mother-of-pearl  in  gold  and  black.  Around  the 
picture  is  a  circle  composed  of  ovals  in  green  and 
brilliant  red.  This  is  edged  with  black  enamel. 
The  lid  is  covered  with  glass  with  a  gold  rim. 
The  box  was  brought  to  my  grandmother  in  1847. 
Do  you  think  the  tiny  ovals  are  enamel? 

Mrs.  L.  H.  H. 

The  value  of  snufF-boxes  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  quality  of  the  workmanship.  From 
the  description  this  would  seem  to  be  a  very  nice 
one  and  should  be  worth  #50  or  $60.  The  small 
ovals,  being  of  bright  coloring,  are  very  likely 
enamel. 

T  HAVE  one  of  the  old  Syntax  plates  (Dr.  Syntax 
Reading  His  Travels)  which  I  am  told  is  quite 
rare.    Could  you  tell  me  its  value? 

Mrs.  M.  J.  R.,  Cheshire,  Mass. 

The  value  of  Staffordshire  plates  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  demand.  Not  long  ago  I  learned  of 
Syntax  plates  selling  for  $20  and  #25  apiece. 

W.  A.  D. 


is  on  the 
THERMOMETER 
You  Buy  ..  . It  s 
\bur  Protection 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  7yrosorS>/<vThermometf!r  for  Every  Purpose 
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"Take  It  for  What  It  Is  Worth" 

Treating  twice  monthly  in  a  clever  way  those  timely  topics 
which  appeal  especially  to  progressive  men  and  women 

The  SPUR 


is  a  distinctively  original  production.  It 
bound  to  be   a  most  welcome  visitor  in 


is, 


therefore, 


every  home. 


Its  columns  cover  American  Society  at  its  best.  In  Sports  it 
likewise  leads,  giving  expert  comment  on,  and  snappy  pictures 
of,  Golf,  Polo,  Tennis,  Yachting,  Hockey,  Hunting,  Football 
and  Trapshooting  as  well  as  Horse  Shows  and  Dog  Shows,  both 
of  which  are  reviewed  by  acknowledged  authorities. 

It  has  comprehensive  articles  on  notable  Country  Estates  and 
Gardens;  also  on  Antiques,  Tapestries,  Art  and  kindred  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  home  in  both  the  city  and  the  country. 

In  the  Travel  and  Resort  field  it  gives  throughout  the  year 
a  world  of  information — where  to  go  and  how  to  go,  with 
intimate  descriptions  of  places  worth  while. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  Country  Place,  a  Horse  or  a  Dog — if 
you  are  in  quest  of  information  on  Summer  or  Winter  Resorts 
— you  will  find  it  presented  in  The  SPUR.  Beautifully  printed 
and  profusely  illustrated,  it  is  a  great  source  of  pleasure  not 
only  to  the  entire  family,  but  to  the  guest,  who  can  always  pass 
the  hour  before  dinner  enjoyably  by  reading  it. 

"Take  It  for  What  It  Is  Worth" 

$5.00  per  Year — 2 Sc.  per  Copy 


You  will  learn  enough  of  The  SPUR  to  become 
its  firm  friend  and  admirer  by  filling  out  the 
coupon  for  our  "acquaintance"  offer. 


The  SPUR  n 


389  Fifth  Avenue 
e  w  York 


SPECIAL 
HALF-YEAR 
OFFER 


Please  send  me  The 
SPUR  for  Six  Months  for 
$2.00.  payable  on  receipt  of  bill. 
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Century-Country  Life  in  America  -  E.  v  erybody's-  Field  5  Stream-Harper's 
Red  Book-Review  of  Reviews-Scri  toner 's -  The  Canadian-World's  work. 

COR    RELIABLE     INFORMATION     IN     TRAVEL    PLANNING,  WRITE   TO    TH  E3E  ADVERTISERS 
OR    TO    THE     W  MERE— TO-GO     TRAVEL    C  I —  I— f  B  -  S    BEACON     STREET  —  BOSTON.  MASS. 


W0K.LP'5GRlATE5T-HOTEL 

11*" 

f~  DIRECTLY  ON  THE  OCEAN  FRONT 
(The  finest- product  of  American  creative 
^  qeniusata  cost  of  more  than  $5,000,000. 
D. S.WHITE, Prest.  J.W. MOTT, Gen.Mqr. 


~^HERE  conqreqate  the  Distinguished  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Worlds  of  Fashion.  Art. 
Literature.Science.  Commerce  and  States- 
manship. American  or  European  Plan.Every 
Convenience,  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Visit 
the  famous  Submarine  Grill  and  the 
gorgeous  Peacock  Room.Grand  Opera 
S Concerts  in  the  Grand  Promenade. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  N.  J. 


Hotel  and  Sanatorium. 
New  stone,  brick  A  steel  building.  Always 
open,  always  ready,  always  busy.  Table 
and  attendance  unsurpassed. 


BOSTON  MASS. 


■jmg*.  hotel  ssxaisas  m 

\m  *  THORNDIKE^i 

»H  one  OF  BOSTONS  BEST  HOTELSto/^f/ViW/?^///; 

A  1>     Fsppdaiiv  Suited  to  the  Requirement*  v^Ki- 
-J*ft>l»t*,^>ot  TOURISTS  on  account  of  lis  Pleasant  ..I  B%i 
■■^Location  and  Accessibility  from  fvery 
■ — •    '  ■nfield  Damon.  Prop,  gj 


£  Point. 


WHFRE-TO-00  is  the  highest  class,  most 
effective  directory  in  the  world  of  publi- 
city. Seen  in  10  best  magazines  monthly. 
—February  Forms  close  Jun.  1,  with  maga- 
zines off  the  press  Jan,.  25. 


'PALM  BEACH  By-the-Sea."  Fla. 


"Palm  Beach  HilT  &?S!?£2!S 

Caparity350.  2Golf  L'ks.  Cottages.  Outdoor  dances. 
Less  formal  than  lareest  hotel.  Wire  Feb  Mch  host. 


HOT  SPRINGS  N.  C. 


ral 


Mountain  Park  Hotel  fP""ntg3MBa„, 

One  of  America's  leading  Health  and  Pleasure  Re- 
sorts. Golf,  Tennis,  Open  swimming  pool,  Mono- 
taintrails.  Horsebat-k  riding.  Orch.  F.J  Fuller.Mgr 


GALVESTON  TEXAS 


HOTEl- GALVEZ  QALVESTON 

New  $1,000,000.  Hotel 
on  Gulf  of  Wexico.-At- 
antic  City  of  the  South. 
ioatinq-Bathinq-fishing 
--ssir'^-i-'Tennis-Golf-rAotoring- 
J-       ""  -  Write  SL^anders.nqrraooMet 


TRAVEL 


SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RY.  * 

Solid  steel  trains  via  shortest  route  through 
shington,  Richmond  and  the  noted 

CAROLINA  RESORTS 

"Southern  Pines-Pinehurst-Camden" 

Columbia  and  Savannah  to  the  famous 

FLORIDA  RESORTS 

Petersburg.  Belleair.  Tampa.  Sarasota. 
Bradcntown.  St.  Augus'inc.  Oimond,  Day- 
tuna,  Eockledge,  Palui  Beach,  Miami. 

HAVANA,  CUBA 

Resort  Booklets  and  schedules  for  the  ask- 
ing at  our  ofhees  in  Boston.  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington.  Buffalo.  W.  E. 
COMLLYN,  G.  E.  P.  A. ,  1184  Broadway.  N.Y. 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


Robertson-Blackman  Sanitarium 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Not  a  hospital.  Complete 
Water  Treatment,  Dietetics.  Milk  and 
Rest  Cure,  Medication,  Osteopathy. 
Disorders  of  Nutrition  and  Elimina- 
tion. Cheerful,  homelike  surroundings. 
Excellent  climate.  Cuisine  the  best. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and  rates. 


FOR  RHEUMATISM 

PARK  HOTEL 

MOUNT  CLEMENS,  MICH 

Send  for  booklet.  P.  O.  Box  24T 


PASADENA  CAL. 


T  oc  PnHnoc  Pasadena. Cal.  A  s 
Ld>EUtmd4  riniti  for  chronlcdis 


sahita- 

iseases. 

Homelike  surroundings.  Individual  medi- 
cal supervision  (dietary,  treatment,  and 
exercise  closely  supervised);  complete 
electrical  and  hydrotherapy  departments. 
No  tuberculosis  or  insanity  taken. 


SEATTLE  WASH. 


HOTEL  BUTLER 

Cafe  without  peer.  Center  of  things.  Taxi  fnre  20c. 
Rooms  $1.00  up;  with  bath  $2  00 op  Homeromforts 
to  the  traveler.     A.  CHESHIRE  MITCHELL,  Mgr. 


FLORENCE  VILLA,  AT  FLORENCE  VILLA,  FLORIDA 

invites  your  consideration  as  a  high-class  Southern  Resort  Hotel,  catering  to  a  discriminating  patronage;  Golf  with  Turf 

.Putting  Greens;  Fifty  Mile  Boat  Course;  Bass  Pishing.    Write  for  booklet  to  FRANK  S.  DODGE,  Manager. 


HIGHLAND  PINES  INN    Southern  Pines, N. C. 

Home  of  winter  golf.   Tennis.   Turkey  and  Quail  shooting.   700  ft.  elevation.  Just  right  climate.   No  snow.  Pure  spring  water. 

Bungalows.  Orchestra.  Write  CREAMER  &  TURNER,  Lessees  and  Managers,  for  booklet. 


Weymouth  Heights 

Home  of  winter  golf.  Tennis 
Best  of  evervthin?.  Cottages. 


DIET  AND  HEALTH 

If  you  want  to  keep  well-up  to  the  Top-Notch-Stronq, Healthy, 
Efficient;  then  you  must  know  how  to  eat. 
The  body  is  a  machine.  It  demands  certain  quantities  and  qual- 
ities, and  only  under  favorable  conditions  will  the  body  do  its 
most  efficient  work. 

This  book  is  a  condensed  set  of  Health  R.ules-every  one  of  which 
may  be  easily  followed  at  home.  It  tells  how  the  Battle  Creek 
Diet  System  has  been  built  through  years  of  exhaustive  scientific 
research.  It  will  give  you  a  new  idea  of  life  and  its  possibilities. 
The  book  is  free.  Write  for  it  now. 

THE  BATTLE  CREEK.  SANITARIUM.  BOX  109  BATTLE  CREEIC.MICH. 


When  You  Move  to  the  Country 

there  are  several  ways  to  go  about  finding  the  place  that  you  want. 
Some  methods  are  very  tedious  and  uncertain;  one  of  these  is  to  travel 
aimlessly  and  laboriously  about  without  any  definite  idea  of  what  to 
inspect.  A  better  way  is  to  turn  to  the  Real  Estate  Directory  at  the 
front  of  this  magazine  and  search  for  what  you  want.  If  it  isn't  there, 
write  to  our  Real  Estate  Department,  n  West  32nd  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


PINEHURST 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 

CAROLINA  HOTEL  and  Cottages  NOW  OPEN 

HOLLY  INN,  BERKSHIRE  AND  HARVARD  OPEN  EARLY  IN  JANUARY 

Golf  Three  eighteen-hole  courses  and  a  new 

 ■  nine-hole  course.    The   fairways  and 

greens  are  equal  to  any  in  the  South. 


Tennis  The  c'ay  tenn's  courts  at 

  Pinehurst  are  famous  both 


Trap  Shooting  Everv  facility  provided 

 —  for  trap  shooting,  one 

of  the  largest  equipments  being  located  here. 
30,000  acre  private  shooting  preserve.  Guides, 
trained  dogs  and  shooting  wagons  to  be  had  by 
day  or  week. 

Motoring  Excellent 


among  professionals  and  amateurs  for 
their  excellence. 


Lit)Cry  ^  'arge  stable  for  saddle 
 —  and  driving  horses. 


Horse  Racing  Splendid  trot- 

 —  ring;,  running 

and  steeple  chasing  events  held  each 
week  throughout  the  season  by  horses 
from  private  stables. 


new  roads 
for  fifty  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion.   New  State  road  com- 
pleted to  Savannah. 
NO  CONSUMPTIVES  ARE  RECEIVED  AT  PINEHURST 
Through  Pullman  service  from  New  York  and  Washington, 
via  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway.   Only  one  night  from  New 
York,  Boston.  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  giving  full  information 

^  Pinehurst  Office,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 


209  BUSHELS  OF  CORN  PER  ACRE 

ARIUS  M  ALMGREN,  a  corn  farmer 
of  fourteen  summers,  has  put  the 
Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia  on  the 
agricultural  map  by  producing  209 
bushels  and  40  pounds  of  corn  on 
one  acre  of  its  surface,  at  a  cost  of 
1 1  i\i  cents  per  bushel.  Forty  boys  participated 
in  Norfolk  County's  191 5  corn-growing  contest 
under  the  same  rules  that  govern  similar  contests 
in  the  chief  corn  producing  states.  That  is, 
each  boy  tested  his  seed,  fertilized  and  prepared 
his  measured  acre,  cultivated  his  crop,  and  sub- 
sequently harvested  it,  keeping  accurate  tally 
on  the  amount  of  time  involved  in  each  operation 
and  the  gross  cost  of  production.  All  this  work 
was  done  under  the  active  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  county  demonstrator. 

Young  Malmgren  lives  at  Hickory,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  belt.  He  selected 
an  acre  of  black,  sandy  loam  rich  in  organic 
matter,  well  drained  by  the  ditches  of  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  canal,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  inches 
deep,  and  underlain  by  a  clay  subsoil.  The 
previous  summer  the  plot  had  been  cropped  to 
soybeans,  after  which  a-cover  crop  of  winter  rye, 
hairy  vetch,  and  rape  occupied  it  over  winter. 
The  turning  under  of  these  two  crops  after 
they  were  grazed  added  much  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  particularly  as  regards  its  humus 
content. 

Marius  selected  a  variety  of  corn  especially 
adapted  to  his  local  conditions  and  known  there 
as  "  Horse  Tooth,"  which  was  developed  in  the 


I 

Marius  Malmgren,  champion  boy  corn  raiser— 209  bushels  and 
40  pounds  produced  on  a  acre,  at  a  cost  of  1 1  x30  cents  per  bushel 

Dismal  Swamp,  whence  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  practically  the  entire  surplus  crop  has 
been  exported  to  Germany.  He  plowed  his 
acre  April  1st,  having  previously  applied  six 
loads  of  stable  manure  and  200  pounds  of  16 
per  cent,  acid  phosphate;  then  he  thoroughly 
prepared  the  land  with  harrow,  drag,  and  roller, 
and  planted  his  corn  May  14th,  in  rows  thirty- 
two  inches  apart,  spacing  the  plants  ten  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  Before  the  corn  came  up  he 
ran  a  weeder  over  the  land  seven  times  and  there- 
after gave  the  crop  three  thorough  cultivations. 

The  bud  worm  slightly  damaged  the  patch, 
while  the  June  wet  spell,  which  was  unusually 
severe,  also  checked  the  growth  somew  hat,  though 
less  than  it  injured  the  crops  that  had  not  been 
planted  so  early.  Some  of  the  contestants 
harvested  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  crops  they 
would  have  made  if  their  cornfields  had  been  in 
better  shape  to  withstand  the  water's  invasion. 
Nevertheless,  the  forty  whose  records  were  taken 
made  an  average  yield  of  sixty-eight  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  and  four  of  them  made 
better  than  a  hundred,  as  compared  wi  th  the 
average  corn  crop  of  Virginia  of  only  tw  enty-five. 

When  Marius  gave  his  corn  its  last  working 
he  applied  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  I  his 
seemingly  generous  use  of  commercial  fertilizer 
was  well  justified  by  the  remarkable  yield  as  well 
as  by  the  fact  that  the  soil  of  his  locality  is  prob- 
ably more  responsive  to  the  right  kind  of  fertiliz- 
ing than  any  other  soil  in  the  country.  This  is 
true  of  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  Norfolk  trucking 
belt. 

The  certified  records  of  the  Malmgren  crop 
show  the  following  expenses:  rent  of  one  acre 
$$,  preparation  of  the  seedbed  $2.95,  cost  of  seed 
£.25,  planting  $.15,  manure  $6,  fertilizer  $4.70, 
cultivation  $1.70,  and  harvesting  $3,  making 
a  total  of  $23.75  as  tne  gross  expense  for  produc- 
ing the  209  bushels  and  40  pounds  of  grain.  At 
current  market  prices  the  value  of  the  crop  was 
$188.70,  which  left  a  net  profit  of  $164.95  to 
reward  Marius  for  his  work. 

As  a  result  of  his  achievement  he  was  awarded 
the  Norfolk  County  prfees  for  the  best  yield,  for 
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urpees  BONWIT  TELLER  &CO. 

^^^^                     ^%  r&fl6 tSjpocialtl/ Shop  0/  Orn/incitioH  i 

C/  CCvlu  Fi  1 1  li  A v cmi  11c  at  58th Street,  New  York 

Grow 


Burpee's  seeds  ...<•  grown 

not  only  to  sell  but  to  prow  again. 

The  fact  that  1916,  our  fortieth 
anniversary,  proved  t>>  he  our  banner 
\1.1r.  shows  that  confidence  in  the 
1  louse  of  Uurpcc  continues  to  trow. 

Each  packet  contains  the  result  of 
our  forn  vcars  of  extensive  operation 
ami  intensive  investigation. 

Burpee's  Annual 
for  1917 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

is  brighter,  better  anil  bigger  than 
ever  before.  We  have  ailileil  twenty- 
two  pages,  making  m  all  :o4  pages, 
anil  best  of  all.  you  will  tinil  thirty 
Burpee  Specialties  illustrated  in  color. 
Burpee's  Annual  is  mailed  free  upon 
request.  A  post  card  will  bring  it. 
Write  lor  your  copy  to-day  and  men- 
tion this  publication. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co 


Burpee  Buildings 


Philadelphia 


In  Tone  and  Artistic  Merit 
Their  Leadership  is  Acknowl- 
edged by  Musicians  Everywhere 

Write  for  ttory  of  "The  Nine  Musei" 

235-245  E.  23d  St,  New  York  City 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  furnish 
information  about  Retail  Shops 


COUNTRY    LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


January,  1917 


The  tiny  stream  here  shown  from 
photograph,  furnishes  power  for  electric 
current  for  lighting  all  the  huildings  on 
a  large  farm  in  York  County,  Pa.  It  is 
piped  from  near  the  point  shown  to  a 

Fitz  Wheel 

This  drives  a  small  dynamo  and  charges  storage 
batteries  of  sufficient  capacity  to  give  satisfactory 
service.  No  operating  cost  whatever  except 
occasional  lubrication. 

\lmost    any    stream,  harnessed    to  a  FITZ 
WATER  WHEEL  can  be  made  the 
source  of  valuable  power.  Current  for 
electric  lights,  vacuum  cleaner,  fans, 
sewing  machine  and  general  utility 
motor  and  many  other  appliances 
are  among  the  conveniences  to  be 
enjoyed.    And  all  as  free  as  the  stream  that  turns 
the  wheel.    Write  for  full  information  including 
directions  for  measuring  stream  and  how  to  use 
its  power  to  best  advantage. 


FITZ  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY 

107  George  St.,  Hanover, Pa. 


i.  A_ . 
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Smoky 
Fireplaces 

Made  to 
Draw 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful. 

Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY 
Engineer  and  Contractor 
211  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


City  Water  Service  in  the  Country 

ANY  one  having  an  available  source  of  supply — from 
well,  spring  or  lake — can  have  a  water  supply  sys- 
tem offering  to  the  suburbanite  all  of  the  opportu- 
nities and  advantages  which  the  city  family  now  enjoys. 
From  the  big  line  of 


Water   Supply  Systems 

may  be  selected  an  outfit  which  may  be  operated  by 
electricity,  gasoline  engine,  kerosene  engine,  water  pres- 
sure or  by  hand,  to  supply  an  adequate 
volume  of  water,  and  at  the  desired  pres- 
sure, to  meet  all  requirements. 

If  you  are  not  enjoying  the  many  advan- 
tages of  a  good  water  supply  system,  or  if 
you  have  a  system  which  is  not  giving 
proper  service,  fill  in  and  mail  to  us  the 
coupon  below,  for  catalogue,  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  proper  kind  of  system  to 
meet  your  needs. 

The  Bishop-Babcock- 
Becker  Co. 

Manufacturers — General 
Offices,    CLEVELAND,  O. 

Branches  in  Larger  Cities 


KILL  IX,  UKTACII  AMI  HAIL  THIS  ((UPON,  HOW! 

The  B.  B.  B.  Co.,  Cleveland— Please  mail  complete  catalogue  of 
"Eureka"  Water  I'um|is  and  Systems  1  am  interested  in  a  [  ]  pump, 
t  Jsystem  to  be  operated  by  (check  which*. 

[  lElectricity  ;[  ]C,as  Engine  [  )Water  Pressure  I  ]Hand  Povcr. 

Our  daily  water  consumption  is  about  gallons. 

Name    

Address .   

C.  L.  A.— 117 


Going  to  <™ED 

•  Then  write  for  our  in- 

teresting book  written  just  for  prospective  builders. 

YALE  &  TOWNE  MFG.  CO.,    New  York. 
Canadian  Yale  &  Towne.  Ltd.  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


A  Warning  to 
DOG  LOVERS! 

"Those  who  really  love  dogs  will  not  be 
able  to  lay  *  Pierrot'  down  until  it  is 
finished." — New  York  Herald. 

The  Story  of  a  Dog 
Who  Went  to  War 

"The  majority  of  dog-lovers  will  prob- 
ably agree  in  ranking  'Pierrot,  Dog  of 
Belgium'  with  the  Hnest  animal  stories 
written." — Illustrated  London  News. 

Pierrot:  Dog  of  Belgium 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer,  Author  of  "Gullher.  the  Great"  and 
other  dog  stories.    Illustrated,  Net,  St. 00 

At  All  Bookttoret    Doubleday ,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


A  TRIP  OF  PURE  DELIGHT 


The  Open  Road — Romance — Mystery 
These  for  Your  Enjoyment  in 

The  Lightning  Conductor 
Discovers  America 

BY 

C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

Authors  of  "The  Lightning  Conductor,  "  "Set  in 
Silver,  '  etc- 

You  are  invited  to  tour  Long  Island.  The  Hudson  Valley, 
through  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  New  Ettgland  with  Jack 
Winton  the  famous  "Lightning  Conductor"  and  Molly — and 
Dan  Cupid. 

Some  real  "mystifying  mysteriousness,"  plenty  of  thrills  and 
lots  of  romance  are  promised  in  addition  to  as  beautiful  scenery 
as  can  be  found.  "The  Lightning  Conductor  Discovers  America" 
is  capital  for  reading  aloud.    Many  Illustrations. 

At  all  bookstores.    Net,  $1.50 

Garden  City   DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  CO.  New  York 


the  best  ten  ears,  and  for  the  best  single  ear. 
He  received  other  prizes  amounting  to  #19  in 
cash,  two  suits  of  clothes,  half  a  ton  of  fertilizer, 
and  a  #100  manure  spreader,  together  with  the 
title  of  Champion  Boy  Corn-grower  of  Norfolk. 
Perhaps  he  was  favored  by  a  good  season,  a  rich 
soil,  and  the  advice  of  the  county  demonstrator. 
Nevertheless  his  is  the  credit  for  making  the 
most  of  that  advice  and  for  working  and  planning 
so  systematically  that  he  was  always  ahead  of 
his  work.  1  He  tilled  his  seed  bed  so  thoroughly 
that  later  cultivation  was  a  simple  matter,  since 
he  had  knocked  all  the  fight  out  of  the  weeds 
beforehand.  G.  H.  Dacy. 

THE  SCRUB  PALM  AND  THE 
BINDER  TWINE  PROBLEM 

HE  scrtib  palm  or  palmetto  that 
covers  thousands  of  acres  in  Flor- 
ida, and  that  hitherto  has  been 
far  more  consistently  cursed  than 
commended,  may  yet  prove  a 
blessing  to  mankind.  Some  op- 
timistic souls  believe  that  no  plant  exists  but 
has  some  definite  purpose,  and  here  is  an  instance 
that  carries  us  one  step  farther  toward  the  proving 
of  the  theorem. 

Ever  since  the  harvesting  machine  was  per- 
fected, the  problem  of  securing  a  satisfactory 
binder  twine  in  sufficient  quantities  has  con- 
fronted the  American  farmer.    Thus  far  he  has 


A  cultivated  specimen  of  the  scrub,  saw,  or  cabbage  palmetto, 
which  may  provide  a  new  source  of  twine 

been  dependent  upon  the  sisal  fibre  imported 
from  Yucatan,  but  at  present,  complications  in- 
volving the  purchase  and  importation  of  this 
material  have  affected  and  even  threatened  this 
source  of  supply. 

All  this  leads  up  to  the  fact  that  the  saw  or 
scrub  palmetto  {Sabal  palmetto)  bids  fair  to  be- 
come an  important  source  of  this  vital  twine. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  leaf  fibres  of 
the  plant  make  excellent  rugs,  mats,  etc.,  and 
hope  is  entertained  that  it  will  yield  no  less  satis- 
factory twine. 

Since  only  the  leaves  are  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  these  materials,  the  plant  is  not 
necessarily  injured  nor  its  growth  more  than 
temporarily  checked.  The  possibilities  involved 
open  a  way  to  a  double  ended  economy, 
extending  from  the  owners  of  the  palmetto- 
dotted  scrub  land  of  Florida,  who  may  hereafter 
be  able  to  market  a  new  crop  from  their  land,  to 
the  grain  farmers  whose  harvesting  expenses  may 
be  appreciably  reduced  by  a  cheaper  supply  of 
binder  twine.  R.  S.  Walker. 

Editor's  Note:  In  reply  to  our  inquiry  as  to  the 
present  status  of  this  utilization  of  palmetto,  Mr. 
L.  H.  Dewey,  Botanist  in  charge  of  Fibre  Investigations 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  has  advised  us  as 
follows: 

"  I  have  received  samples  of  twine  and  other  products 
made  from  the  saw  palmetto  and  the  cabbage  palmetto 
by  a  concern  operating  in  Florida.  Some  of  these 
twines  give  promise  of  value,  and  especially  the  yarns 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  matting  similar  to  the  so- 
called  grass  matting  made  from  Wisconsin  sedges. 
The  twine  submitted  as  binder  twine,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  coarse  and  stiff  and  it  does  not  have 
such  tensile  strength  as  the  binder  twine  in  common 
use.  I  understand  that  the  manufacture  of  binder 
twine  from  the  palmetto  leave  has  not  yet  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage." 
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Water  of  Rain-Like  Softness 
and  Spring-Like  Sparkle 

W  <mi  Id  n't  you  like  to  have  it  in  your 
own  home,  in  unfailing  <|u.intity, 
Mowing  from  ivory  l.uurt,  always 
ready,   lor  bath,   toilet,  shampoo, 

laundry,  kitchen  ?  You  may,  by  equip- 
ping your  house  with 


ermutit 


The  Water  Softening  Filter 
To  Zero  Hardness 


It  is  .1  simple  apparatus  which,  attached  CO  your  house 
piping,  removes  from  the  water  ever\  trace  of  the  salts 
which  make  it  hard,  harsh  and  irritating.  Then — you 
will  know  the  luxury  of  "velvet  water'  — you  will  ex- 
perience a  new  home  comfort  you  will  have  in  your  own 
home  Mich  water  as  the  Hotel  Miltinore,  New  York,  and 
the  Hotel  Statlei.  Detioit.  spent  thousands  of  dollars  for, 
to  supply  their  guests. 

Write  to-day  for  the  brochure, 
-l  elvet  Water.  I'elvet  Skin" 

The  Permutit  Company  JnSx 

30  E««t  42d  Street  New  York 

Cold  Mtdali:    Chmnt,  191 J    San  Franciico.  1915 


'  I  MIIS  durable  and  dignified  type  of  fence  docs  more  than 
*  guard  your  home  against  intruder*  of  all  kinds.  It  interprets 
your  home,  reflects  its  spirit,  hecomes  p;irt  of  the  surroundings. 
vVith  us,  gates  and  fences  are  more  than  just  so  much  iron  and 
paint.  I  hey  represent  the  individuality  of  their  owners  ex- 
pressed  through  i  raftsmanship  that  is  rei  ogni/ed  everywhere  as 

"The  Standard  of  the  World" 

Besides  lit  inn  a  permanent  asset,  well-designed  fences  and  nates  create 
.in  atmosphere  of  exclusive  elegance  which  few  other  improvements  can 
produce.  Our  skilled  staff  of  draftsmen  and  engineers  is  ready  to  help 
you  solve  your  gate  and  fence  prohlems.  Hacked  hy  hundreds  of  ex- 
pert artisans  in  iron  fence  production  they  guarantee  satisfactory  work, 
prompt  service  and  moderate  prices. 

Hfx>k  of  I ».  ■.  n  .  "A  "  puts  at  your  <li*pn«al — free  of  charge — Ho 
patten      Fence  Fatri  jml  f'anciei.    Ilease  write  for  it  IO  IMY 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
6BO  Stewart  Block  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Garden  Preparedness 

Comes  in  January  and  February  for  Garden  lovers  who  know. 

€J  There  is  a  certain  wise  lady  who  would  as  soon  think  of  not  buying  seed  for  Spring  Planting,  as  of 
missing  the  rare  pleasure  and  inspiration  that  the  right  kind  of  garden  books  bring  her  each  winter. 

^  COUNTRY  LIFE  readers  will  feel  a  certain  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  books  we  tell  about 
below  were  all  printed  and  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  at  the  same  Country  Life  Press 
where  this  Magazine  is  printed  each  month. 


".Vo  Hobby  Is  So  Safe  and  Sane 

for  a  //  oman  as  a  Garden" 

tf][This  is  what  Louise  Beehe  Wilder  found  out  for  herself,  and  she  has 
jI  put  her  experiences  into  as  enticing  a  garden  book  as  we  know.  It  is 
called  "  MY  GARDEN,"  and  is  just  a  series  of  delightfully  informal  talks 
with  a  true  Garden  lover — what  to  plant  to  take  the  place  of  that  mass  of 
creeping  phlox,  how  to  keep  the  field  mice  from  eating  all  your  bulbs,  the 
best  plants  to  tide  over  the  awkward  seasons  and  other  bits  of  garden  lore. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  MY  GARDEN.  Leonard  Bar- 
ron, The  Editor  of  the  Garden  Magazine,  pronounces  this  book, 
"The  most  inspirational  and  yet  practical  garden  book  that  has  ap- 
peared in  years,"  and  many  others  have  found  it  equally  valuable  and 
delightful. 

Illustrated.    Net,  $l  .50. 


Visualizing  Your  Planting  Problems 

tfTT  Whether  you  want  to  make  a  backyard  garden  or  a  special  border 
al  or  bed  of  shrubbery  there  are  plans  and  ideas  in  this  "  BOOK  OF  GAR- 
DEN PLANS"  to  suit  vour  every  need,  and  help  you  visualize  your  own 
problems.  The  author  is  STEPHEN  F.  HAMBLIN,  of  the  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard  University. 

20  blue  print  plans,  32  pages  of  illustrations.    Net,  $2.00. 

What  IVould  You  Think  of  a  Chart — 

which  told  at  a  glance  the  height,  the  time  of  blooming,  the  color  of  bloom, 
preference  for  sun  or  shade,  wet  or  dry  soil,  fragrance,  cutting  qualities — 
in  a  word,  the  whole  storv  of  all  the  dependable  perennials?  That  is  one 
of  the  features  of  THE  GARDEN  BLL'EBOOK,  by  Leicester  B.  Holland. 
In  addition  each  of  the  200  hardy  perennials  is  described  in  detail  and  pho- 
tographed.   Net,  $4.00. 


Two  Romances  That  We  Want  Every  One  Who  Has  a  Garden  to  Read 

"Roberta  of  Roseberry  Gardens'1  "The  Idyl  of  Twin  Fires' 


f]T  From  the  New  York  Times:  "Miss  Frances  Duncan  has  written  a  most 
al  companionable  book,  one,  too,  of  unusual  literary  quality;  one  to  be 
read  with  enjoyment  unalloyed  and  to  be  gratefully  remembered.  The 
characters  of  the  tale  are  as  full  of  human  interest  as  the  book  is  of  garden- 
ing lore." 

Illustrated.    Net,  £1.25. 


fl  Perhaps  you  were  one  of  those  who  eagerly  awaited  each  install- 
al  ment  of  this  charming  romance  as  it  appeared  in  "Country  Life." 
It  is  now  in  book  form  with  Thomas  Fogarty's  drawings  which  just  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  old  New  England  farm  house,  and  the  romance  it  knew. 
The  author,  you  remember,  is  Walter  Prichard  Eaton. 

Net,  $1.50.    Limp  Leather,  net,  £1.65. 


Don't  Forget  David  Grayson  and  His  Cheery  Outdoor  Philosophy.  There  are  Craysonian  Clubs  all  over  the  Country  Now. 
His  Four  Books  (including  his  first  Novel" Hempfield")  Bound  in  Limp  Leather,  Boxed,  Net,  $6.50.    Each  volume,  net,  $1 .65  in  leather. 

GARDEN  CITY     DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY     NEW  YORK 
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"  We  all  know  the  world  is  moving,  but  how  few  of  us 
understand  the  import  of  its  moves" 

TflEVORUJSWbRK 

In  order  to  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  important  events  it  is 
necessary  only  to  read  the  monthly  issues  of  The  World's  Work. 
Here  you  will  find  authoritative  information  in  clear,  concise  articles  and 
editorials.    Here  is  the  quintessence  of  world  news — the  explanations  es- 
sential to  a  clear  understanding  of  modern  human  progress. 

PARTIAL  CONTENTS  FOR  JANUARY,  1917 

The  Next  Five  Years  of  the  Navy,  by  Rear- Admiral  Bradley  A. 
Fiske,  U.  S.  N. 

This  is  the  first  of  four  articles  by  Admiral  Fiske  on  the  problems  presented  by  a  larger  navy. 

The  Quick  and  the  Dead  on  the  Mexican  Border,  by  George  Marvin 

A  balance  sheet  of  the  American  and  Mexican  lives  sacrificed  on  the  Mexican  frontier. 

Paying  Off  the  Mortgage  on  the  U.  S.  A.  The  first  of  two  articles 
by  Albert  W.  Atwood 

We  have  bought  back  enormous  quantities  of  our  foreign-owned  bonds,  and  have  become 
a  creditor  nation. 

Japan's  Acts  in  China,  by  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks 

This  article  complements  "China,  America's  Silent  Partner,"  which  appeared  in  the 
December  number,  and  explains  the  effect  of  Japan's  foreign  policy  on  the  United  States 
and  China. 

James  J.  Hill's  Rules  of  Business  Success 

Here  is  an  article  made  up  largely  of  extracts  from  personal  letters,  and  notes  from  the 
unpublished  biography  of  the  Empire  Builder,  giving  a  clear  insight  into  the  business 
principles  that  governed  the  greatest  railroad  genius. 

The  Feet  of  the  Fighting  Men 

What  the  Army  has  learned  about  sensible  footwear,  and  some  lessons  for  the  civilian. 

How  Should  a  Lawyer  Behave? 

The  second  of  Burton  J.  Hendrick's  articles  on  professional  ethics.  "How  Should  a 
Doctor  Behave?  "  appeared  in  the  December  number. 

Sleep  for  the  Sleepless  —  New  light  on  the  subject  of  insomnia 
Hiram  W.  Johnson 

The  most  outstanding  figure  of  the  West,  and  how  he  affected  the  Presidential  election. 


C.  L.  1-17 

The  World's  Work 

Garden  City,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose  $1.00  for  which  please  send  me 
the  next  five  numbers  of  The  World's  Work. 

Name  

Address  


Use  the  coupon  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  special  short 
term  offer.  Five  months 
for  one  dollar. 

Doubleday,   Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

25  cents  a  copy  $3.00  a  year 


a  ,i.  


A  Garden  Bench,  a  Dainty  Trellis 


IIIIIIIHUIBill  '!  '  ' 'N::  J  |r"lltl:i!iff»?r  ! 


lends  a  touch  of  Merrie  England  or  the  pleasure-loving 
France  of  the  seventeenth  century,  if  the  design  is  auth- 
entic and  the  workmanship  matches  the  painstaking 
craftsmanship  of  those  good  old  days. 

Mathews  Gardencraft  Furniture  and  landscape  orna- 
ments are  built  of  age-proof  cypress  from  designs  garnered 
from  old  prints,  old  world  vistas,  and  the 
best  of  modern  schools.  72  page  catalogue 
sent  on  receipt  of  18  cents  in  stamps. 

The  Mathews  Mfg.  Co. 

913  Williamson  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

This  is  the  Mathews  Hall-mark — Your  guarantee* 

■■■■■■iii 1    . .  mmmms 
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Rented 
to  the 
Wren 


For  this  "4-Room"  Dodson  Wren  House 


Built  of  oak;  roof  of  cypress  with  copper  coping.     Hangs  from  a  limb. 

Rrincr*  the>  Rirrlc.   -Mr-  Dodson.  a  director  of  the  American  Audubon  Association  has  spent 
s  22  years  learning  how  to  build  bird  houses'tbat  attract  the  birds.   W  rens, 

bluebirds,  martins,  each  must  have  its  own  especial  style  house.  The  right  kind— the  Dodson  kind — 
brings  back  the  bird  families  year  after  year.    Their  perfection  has  been  a  labor  of  love. 

A  big  house  like  this  will  bring  one  or  two  families  of  wrens  to  live  with  you  next  summer — cheer- 
ful, friendly,  musical  bird  tenants  that  pay  rent  by  contributing  to  the  general  joy  of  living. 

If  you  want  the  birds  next  summer,  get  your  houses  now  and  set  them  up  to  "weather."  The  birds 
like  them  better. 

Entire  collection  described  in  catalogue.  <rHh  prices.    Includes  bird  baths,  winter  feeding  devices,  etc.    All  are  patented. 
Rlrd  RiinL  Free— The  illustrated  Dodson  book  tells  how  to  attract  native  birds  to  your  garden.    With  it  we  send.  also  free 

beautiful  picture,  in  color,  from  '•Nature  Neighbors,"  worthy  of  framing.    Write  to 


JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 


704  S.  Harrison  Avenue 


Kankakee,  III. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  GARAWI? 

ARAWI,  a  native  of  Khartum,  came 
to  this  country  seven  years  ago, 
but  apparently  its  name  did  not 
appeal  to  the  experimenters  and 
growers  who  first  worked  with  it 
here,  for  they  dubbed  it  Sudan 
grass.  The  name  "took,"  and  while  at  present 
garawi  is  practically  unknown  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  Sudan  grass  as  a  first  quality,  rush 
order  hay  plant  is  rapidly  winning  popular 
favor. 

It  will  outyield  millet.  It  is  adapted  to  com- 
bination cropping  for  forage  purposes  with  cow- 
peas  or  soybeans.  It  is  easy  to  harvest  and  cure. 
It  makes  good  silage.  Like  its  cousins  the 
sorghums,  it  excels  for  soiling  crop  uses.  It  is  a 
good  crop  to  know  about. 

In  growing  it,  prepare  a  good,  firm  seed  bed  of 
fine  tilth  and  texture.  Work  the  land  as  if  your 
aim  was  an  eighty-bushel  crop  of  corn.  Sudan 
is  not  critical  and  will  prosper  on  any  fairly  fertile, 
well-drained  soil,  although  it  most  enjoys  a  rich, 
sandy  loam.  If  you  live  in  the  South,  get  the 
seed  in  the  ground  by  the  middle  of  April;  if 
in  the  North,  you  may  plant  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  May  or  the  fore  part  of  June.  Twenty 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  sown  in  a  grain  drill  will 
generally  make  a  good  hay  crop,  although  some 
farmers  plant  the  seed  in  cultivated  rows  about 


Sudan  grass  rivals  alfalfa  as  a  heavy  yielder  of  hay 

three  feet  apart,  using  three  to  four  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre.  The  latter  method  is  always  em- 
ployed in  growing  the  crop  for  seed. 

Except  in  the  extreme  South,  Sudan  grass  is 
an  annual.  It  is  not  a  pest  like  Johnson  grass 
which,  once  it  is  possessed  of  the  soil,  is  likely  to 
become  a  permanent  and  perhaps  an  undesirable 
resident,  chiefly  because  it  does  not  develop 
the  root  stocks  which  make  the  latter  so  obnox- 
ious. However,  Sudan  is  a  strong  stooler,  as 
many  as  a  hundred  or  more  stems  often  growing 
from  a  single  crown. 

Through  the  middle  belt  of  the  United  States 
two  cuttings  of  Sudan  are  ordinarily  obtained. 
The  first  crop  is  ready  about  seventy-five  days 
after  seeding,  while  the  second  cries  for  the 
mower  about  forty-five  days  later.  Farther 
south,  in  fifty  to  fifty-five  days  after  the  second 
crop  has  been  barned,  the  third  cutting  is  ready. 
By  harvesting  the  hay  a  little  earlier  each  time, 
four  crops  may  be  had,  provided  the  growing 
season  extends  over  six  full  months.  The  yield 
ranges  from  one  to  five  tons  per  acre,  although 
under  irrigation  and  especially  favorable  condi- 
tions as  high  as  nine  have  been  made  in  one 
season. 

Sudan  is  more  of  a  camel  than  either  millet 
or  the  sorghums,  standing  droughts  that  prac- 
tically kill  out  other  hay  crops.  It  is  not  a  soil- 
improving  crop;  on  the  contary  it  is  a  rank  feeder 
and  removes  considerable  fertility.  But  it  stars 
as  a  rush  order  hay,  a  first  aid  to  the  farmer  who 
is  short  of  feed  and  short  on  time  in  which  to 
produce  plenty  of  forage.  Mixed  with  cowpcas 
or  soybeans  it  provides  a  nearly  balanced  forage 
ration.  Its  erect  habit  of  growth  aids  in  keeping 
the  beans  or  peas  upright  and  facilitates  harvest- 
ing operations.  As  a  soiling  crop  it  is  liked  he- 
cause  it  yields  an  abundance  of  palatable  foraga 
which  is  generally  available  when  pastures  are 
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SLtlVt-VALVt  MOTOR 


Oou  vini  Sedan 

Springfield  Type 

$1950 


m 


— if  laughs  at 
changing  seasons 


Let  the  cold  winds  blow — the 
dust  fly — the  rain  pour — the 
blizzard  do  its  worst. 

This  is  a  Closed  Car — a  snug 
weather-tight  Sedan  as  lux- 
urious as  one  could  wish  in 
appearance  and  in  interior 
furnishings  and  finish. 


But  seasons  change. 


And  when  nature  smiles  this 
same  car  is  a  Touring  Car 
— you  may  have  the  sides 
entirely  open  in  a  jiffy. 

All  of  which  makes  it  possible 
for  one  car  to  serve  your 
every  purpose  adequately 
and  smartly,  regardless  of 
season  or  even  of  sudden 
weather  changes. 


And  there's  nothing  to 
mar  your  delight  at 
being  able  to  shut 
yourself  up  in  this 
car — its  motor  and 
gears  are  so  quiet 
that  they  are  scarcely 
audible. 

Silence  is  golden  in  any 
car — it  is  a  delight 
of  priceless  worth  in 
an  enclosed  car. 


Everyone   knows  that 
nothing  else  has  ever 
seriously  challenged 
the     Knight     Type,  Sleeve- 
valve   motor  in   its  noiseless- 
ness. 

And  to  match  its  almost  silent 
motor  the  Willys-Knight  has 
quiet  spiral  bevel  drive 
gears. 

This  quietness  of  the  Willys- 
Knight  Motor  becomes 
almost  dead  silence  as  the 
miles  pile  up.  This  is  the 
only  type  of  motor  known 
that  does  its  best  work  in  its 
old  age  after  putting  all 
rivals  to  rout  in  its  vouth. 


It  has  the  softest  "purr"  and 
the  most  powerful  "punch." 

Its  velvet  smoothness  puts  all 
other  motors  to  shame. 

It  loves  carbon  and  it  hates 
the  repair  shop. 

It  will  serve  you  years  longer — 
thousands  of  miles  farther — 
than  any  other  type  of  motor. 

It  is  the  envy  of  all  and  but 
few  are  licensed  to  produce 
it.  Those  who  own  Knight 
Motored  Cars,  and  they  are 
legion,  marvel  that  men  can 
content  themselves  with 
other  kinds. 

A  car  and  a  motor  for  which 
we  can  make  such  sweeping 
unqualified  claims  must  per- 
form superbly. 

It  will.  Have  your  demon- 
stration, then  place  your 
order  for  the  Willys-Knight 
Touring  Sedan  and  be  hap- 
pily, properly  equipaged  for 
any  occasion  or  weather  con- 
dition. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  about 
it  now. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


'Made 


U.  S.  A." 
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Books  for 
January's 
Relaxation 

A  FTER  Christmas 
^  *■  come  days  of  re- 
laxation and  long  w  in- 
ter evenings. 

<I  A  good  time  to  read 
those  books  which  have 
been  attracting  atten- 
tion through  their  un- 
usual interest  and  dis- 
tinction. 

•1  Here  is  a  safe  list  of 
•ten  such  books  to 
choose  from. 


The  books  mentioned  on  this 
page  are  obtainable  at  all 
bookstores 

Published  by 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

GARDEN  CITY       NEW  YORK 
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Booth  Tarkington's 

PENROD  AND  SAM 

The  book  to  read  aloud.    Net,  $1-33!  Leather,  net,  $1.65. 
Harry  Leon  Wilson's 

SOMEWHERE  IN  RED  GAP 

Containing  in  "The  Mixer,"  "one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
original  characters   of  our   contemporary  humorous  fiction." 

— Philadelphia  Press.    Net,  $1.33. 

Kathleen  Norris's 

THE  HEART  OF  RACHAEL 

Called  on  all  sides  "Mrs.  Norris's  finest  novel."  Net,  $1-33- 
Selma  Lagerlof's 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  PORTUGALLIA 

By  the  author  of  "Jerusalem."  "The  very  breath  of  life  is  in  it, 
the  beauty  of  great  art." — A".  Y.  Times.  Net,$i.$o> 

Stewart  Edward  White's 

THE  LEOPARD  WOMAN 

A  mystery  story  laid  in  the  heart  of  Africa.    Net,  $1.35. 
William  McFee's 

CASUALS  OF  THE  SEA 

The  Literary  find  of  1916.    Net,  $1.33. 
Sir  Hugh  Clifford's 

THE  FURTHER  SIDE  OF  SILENCE 

\  ivid  stories  of  Malaya,  that  have  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of 
critics  like  Kerfoot,  Mencken,  Richard  Burton,  Francis  Hackett, 
etc.    Net,  $1.35- 

C.  Alphonso  Smith's 

O.  HENRY  BIOGRAPHY 

Emmett  J.  Scott's  and  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe's 

BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

Two  of  the  most  notable  biographies  of  the  Fall.  Both  are  the 
authorized  lives.    Net  $2.30  and  net  $2.00  respectively. 


Gene  Stratton-Porter's 


MORNING  FACE 


True  natural  history  for  children,  in  the  form  of  bed-time  stories, 
rhymes,  and  remarkable  nature  photographs.    Net,  $2.00. 


"KODAK" 

Is  our  Registered  and 
common-law  Trade-Mark 
and  cannot  be  rightfully 
applied  except  to  goods 
of  our  manufacture. 

If  a  dealer  tries  to  sell  you,  under 
the  Kodak  name,  a  camera  or  films, 
or  other  goods  not  of  our  manu- 
facture, you  can  be  sure  that  he  has 
an  inferior  article  that  he  is  trying 
to  market  on  the  Kodak  reputation. 

//  it  isn  't  an  Eastman,  It  isn 't  a  Kodak. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Dunham 

ttSWvAPOa  HEATING  SYSTEM 


CUTS  THE  COST  OF 
PERFECT  HEATING 

Send  for  our  booklet,  the  3  H't 

C.  A.  D-jTiham  Co.,  MiTsHaMtown.  " 


.  lo 


-It  tells  why. 

Branches  Everywhere 


Cyclone 

for 


OU\ \MHXTAL 
PENCE 

beauty  ami  substantial  protection, 
strongly  built  of  hea\ ily  galvanized  wire. 
Different  attractive  designs.  Illustrated 
catalog  free. 

c   Waukegan,  III. 


Get  a 

STEWART  GARAGE  HEATER 

and  your  Winter  Car  Worries  are  over 
FULLER  &  WARREN  CO. 

154  ■oarer  St.,  Troy,  S.  V.  -J.»«  Water  St.,  \e»  York  lit; 


Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Company 


Cleveland 


Ms 


of: 


Ohio 


Medusa  Portland  Cement  (Gray). 

Medusa  Waterproof  Portland  Cement  (Gray). 

Medusa  While  Portland  Cement. 

Medusa  Waterproof  White  Portland  Cement. 

Medusa  Waterproofing. 


nchor  post 
Fences 

Laws  Fences  Tennis  Fences,  Entrance 
Gates  and  RaHtngS,  Poultry  Fences 
and  Special  Fences  for  every  purpose. 
Catalogue  on  each  subject,  send  for  the 
one  you  want.  J 
ANCHOR  POST  IIKIN  WORKS  J 
18  UorllniMll  st.  <  nil,  I- !<>...■  j  \.  Y.    ,  J 


short  and  the  summer  ensilage  supply  is  fretting 
low.  ^ 

Grown  for  seed  the  crop  is  cultivated  just  as 
corn  is  and  harvested  with  a  binder,  cured  in 
shocks,  and  threshed  with  an  ordinary  grain 
separator.  Clover  hullers  have  also  been  suc- 
cessfully used  for  the  latter  operation.  The 
seed  rarely  shatters  even  when  the  grass  is  fully 
mature.  Under  average  conditions  the  seed 
yield  will  reach  400  to  500  pounds  to  the  acre; 
under  especially  favorable  conditions  1,200 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  have  been  harvested. 
Formerly  farmers  got  as  high  as  #1.50  per  pound 
for  it,  but  now  the  crop  is  grown  on  such  a  large 
scale  that  seed  can  be  had  in  abundance  for  10 
to  12  cents.  However,  even  at  this  price  the 
net  income  is  attractive. 

In  the  Southern  States  Sudan  grass  satisfies 
a  long  felt  want  for  a  hay  grass  which  will  make 
a  good  crop  under  average  conditions  everv  year, 
irrespective  of  variations  in  season  and  soil. 
In  the  Central  and  Eastern  States  it  promises 
to  supplant  millet  as  a  catch  crop  and  short  order 
hay.  In  the  irrigated  regions  it  provides  an 
alternative  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  ration 
that  features  alfalfa  as  its  sole  roughage.  Evi- 
dently Sudan  grass  has  a  future  as  a  naturalized 
American  citizen.  *  G.  H.  Dacv. 

CHEAP  PROTEIN  FOR  HOGS 

HE  important  problem  of  supply- 
ing plenty  of  protein  in  the  hog 
ration  at  a  low  cost  is  not  an  easy 
one.  1  ankage  is  one  of  the  best 
sources,  but  costs  about  $2.85  per 
hundred  weight  or  #j6.per  ton,  while 
oil  meal,  which  is  also  very  satisfactory,  costs 
around  $z  per  hundred  pounds,  and  soybean 
meal  $3.50,  when  av  ailable.  Nitrogenous  rough- 
age can  be  supplied  on  most  farms  in  the  form  of 
cowpeas,  soybeans,  peanuts,  chufas,  alfalfa,  and 
clover,  either  as  cover  crops  or  in  small  pasture 
lots;  the  production  of  concentrates  is  another 
and  far  more  difficult  matter. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  a  Southern  farmer 
who  is  very  successful  in  the  pig  business  uses  a 
cheap  by-product  of  local  butcher  shops.  .He 
buys  the  cheapest  kinds  of  meat  (which  are  not 
tainted  or  otherwise  unfit  for  use  as  animal  feed) 
at  from  two  to  three  cents  per  pound,  mixes  the 
ground-up  scraps  with  ground  rye,  wheat  bran, 
and  middlings  and  then  boils  the  mixture  in  a 
twenty-five-gallon  caldron  into  a  sort  of  porridge. 
This,  w  hen  cool,  he  feeds  to  the  hogs  mixed  with 
skim  milk  and  water,  as  his  supply  of  milk  is 
limited. 

He  reports  that  since  he  has  practised  this 
system  of  feeding  none  of  his  sows  has  eaten  any 
of  the  pigs,  thus  showing  that  they  are  receiving 
plenty  of  protein.  Enough  of  this  feed  can  be 
prepared  for  a  week  at  a  time  as  it  may  be  stored 
in  a  couple  of  barrels  and  allowed  to  sour  slightly, 
without  affecting  its  value.  It  is  a  feed  of 
particular  value  for  sows  after  they  have  far- 
rowed, while  they  are  under  the  double  strain  of 
nourishing  their  young  and  maintaining  their 
ow  n  strength. 

The  writer  raised  last  year  about  fifteen  acres 
of  soybeans  for  seed.  He  sold  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  but  retained  the  inferior  and  slightly 
damaged  seed  and  converted  it  into  soybean 
meal.  There  is  a  small  hand-power  mill  on  the 
market  which  sells  for  $7.75,  and  which  can  also 
be  operated  with  a  small  gasolene  engine.  \\  ith 
one  and  one  half  horsepower  back  of  it,  it  will 
grind  about  seven  bushels  of  grain  per  hour. 

This  bean  meal  prov  ides  a  feed  rich  in  protein 
and  one  which,  when  the  beans  are  grown  and 
ground  on  the  farm,  is  not  expensive,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mere  growing  of  the 
leguminous  crop  markedly  improves  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  An  increased  yield  of  five  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  after  turning  under  soybean 
stubble  is  not  unusual.  On  average  land  ten 
or  fifteen  bushels  of  soybeans  per  acre  may  be 
expected,  worth  about  #2.50  per  bushel  one 
year  with  another.  A  plot  sown  to  this  crop 
may  moreover  be  used  for  a  double  purpose, 
since  part  of  it  may  be  grazed  while  the  remainder 
is  allowed  to  mature  and  produce  seed  to  be 
turned  to  account  as  already  suggested. 

G.  H.  I). 
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//  you  with  information  nhout  tfffffl 
apply  to  the  Remit  ft  Server 


EGYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

(77  le  Utmost  in  Ciaarclles 

Tlain  End or Comity 

Tropic  of culture,  refinement 
and  education  inoartablu 
T REFER  D  edits  to 
any  oilier  ciyareUe 


Huyler's  Heads  the  List 

One  item  heads  most  Christmas  lists  by  com- 
mon consent,  for  long  custom  has  given  a 
holiday  flavor  to  the  very  name 


The  only  question  is  one  of  selection,  and 
a  wonderfully  complete  assortment  makes 
that  easy.  The  Dollar  box  of  delicious  as- 
sorted chocolates  will  please  all  tastes.  At 
our  Sales  Agencies  or  Stores,  or,  if  you  pre 
fer,  sent  prepaid  for  One  Dollar. 

HUYLER'S,  Dept.  J,  New  York 


What  is 
Clysmic? 

The  kind  of  sparkling 
table  water  that  is 
good  for  you ;  lithiated 
for  flavor  and  health. 


13  grains  of  Lithia  Salts 
to  the  gallon. 

Sold  everywhere  in  splits, 
pints  and  quarts  only. 


Don't  accept  ordinary  waters. 


Insist  on  genuine 


Th*  Clyimic  Spriorfi  at 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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TABLE  DELICACIES 


The  American  Breakfast  de  Luxe 


ANN  REMSEN 


Maillard's 
Breakfast 
COCOA 
is  best — 
and  goes 
farthest 


AT  GOOD  STORES 


WHILE  traveling  abroad  it  is  a  simple" 
matter  to  pass  lightly  over  the  breakfast 
hour  and  have  no  serious  feeling  of 
regret.  Coffee  and  rolls  with  a  coupcon  of 
marmalade  or  fresh  butter  is  the  universal 
breakfast,  and  becomes  a  habit.  Even  in 
England  this  meal  tempts  little.  But  we 
must  be  stoics  indeed  to  withstand  the  lure  of 
the  American  breakfast  when  the  aroma  of 
many  delicious  morsels  reach  the  boudoir 
on  awaking,  such  as  codfish  balls,  crisp  and 
brown,  soft  and  creamy  inside,  a  bit  of  cojn 
bread  done  to  the  queen's  taste,  and  coffee 
with  cream.  Nothing  tempts  like  temptation 
— we  fall,  and  in  consequence  vow  rigidpenance 
for  the  mornings  to  follow.  Again  we  are 
confronted  with  a  kidney  stew  and  waf- 
fles, and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse 
than  the  first.  An  Englishman  said  while 
staying  in  an  American  country  house.  "I 
can  see  now  why  the  American  figure  is 
'ample.'  It  is  a  home-made  figure,  while  the 
foreign  figure  might  be  termed  'made  in  a 
delicatessen.'" 

Following    are    a    few    breakfast  menus: 

Grape  fruit 
Scrambled  Eggs  Provencale 
Lamb  Hash  with  green  peppers 
Buckwheat  Cakes 
Coffee 


\SemiJ 

'  *  Porto  Rico 

Coffee 

Buy  direct  from  Plantation 

If  you  have  never  tried 
pure  Porto  Rico  Coffee, 
there  is  a  treat  in  store 
for  you.  It  has  a  delightfully  rich  flavor 
and  an  exquisite  aroma;  contains  leso 
caffeine  than  other  coffees,  and  is  not 
injurious  to  the  health. 

We  will  send  you  a  5  lb.  Bag  for  $2 
grown  on  our  own  plantation.  Hacienda  Semil,  Porto 
Rico.  It  is  the  highest  grade  of  selected  coffee — un- 
blended. Always  the  same.  We  roast  it  fresh  in  New 
York  every  day.  Retains  flavor  long  after  roasting. 
You  will  surely  like  Semil  Coffee  and  continue  to  buy 
it.  We  pay  all  transportation  charges.  Send  check 
or  M.  O.  for  $2  or  40c  for  lib.  &ample  bag. 

Hacienda  Semil 

|  A.  B.  MARVIN,  Owner,  40  Cedar  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Telephone  518  John 


ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

Made  from  Cream  of  Tartar 
Absolutely  Pure 
No  Alum  No  Phosphate 


[  Tfie  Finest  Olive  Oil  That 
Comes  Over  The  Seas. 


%01L 

  -  K&fH 

THE  STANDARD  IMPORTED  OLIVS^OIL 


COLLECTED  VERSE 
OF  RUDYARD  KIPLING 


Limp  Leather  Edition  of 

COLLECTED  VERSE 

OF 

RUDYARD  KIPLING 

IT  is  safe  to  say  that  the  best  verse  Mr.  Kipling  has  written 
is  in  this  volume,  because  he  has  selected  for  this  edition 
the  poetical  works  by  which  he  wishes  to  be  represented. 

Included  are  the  favorites  from  "  Service  Songs,"  the 
"  Barrack  Room  Ballads,"  etc. 

The  present  edition  is  designed  for  a  gift  book.  It  is 
bound  artistically  in  limp  brown  leather,  and  boxed. 


After  Shopping 

^-^or  any  Fatigue  ^ 

Iqdffujqys 
lea 

MOST  DELICIOUS  AND  REFRESHING 


Garden  City 


Net.  $2.50 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


New  York 


Every  Woman  Should  Have 

The  New  Housekeeping 
By  CHRISTINE  FREDERICK 

Every  W oman  should  read  this  book  and  put  into  practice  its  ideas  of  broader 
and  less  drttdgifying  home-making.  Every  man  should  read  this  book  and  buy 
it  for  some  woman.  It  contains  what  Editor  Bok  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  says  is  the  "best  solution  of  the  servant  problem  ever  offered." 
Mrs.  Frederick  is  a  housewife  and  mother,  founder  Applecroft  Experiment 
Station,  and  author  of  "Household  Engineering"  etc.    Illustrated.    Net  $1.25. 

Garden  City        Doubleday,  Page  &  Company        New  York 


FURTHER  information  about 
the  products  mentioned  in  this 
article  will  be  sent  upon  request, 
address  Miss  Ann  Remsen,  care  of 
Country  Life  in  America,  n  W. 
32nd  St.,N.  Y. 
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Dl'H  VMHLKI)  KlillN  mOVKN^'ALK 

Crack  unlit  fre»h  «kk»  m  .t  howl,  .ul»l  .1  kill 
[ill  Cft«m,  hall  nisponn  *.ilt.  two  s.tlt««|>oon\ 
\l\iti  ncpprr.  mil  hIi.h pis  lx.it  up  with  1  h>rk 
,,,  out  minute  Ileal  1  t.ihlr>|>oon  nultcil  hut- 
.1  in  1  I'imiiu  I'-in.  -iilil  »\m>  n  |i.is  (onions)  *.-n t 
Lto  uniall  »iu.irr>  mil  l>n»kl\  li\  t"i  time  min- 
Itet,  thru  .uhl  tlm-c  tiiu  U  iliopprd  ihalloti  and 

half  tea*poon  fr*«hl>  chopped  parsley;  lightly 
loss,  drop  in  t lit-  runs  and  100k  tor  m\  minims 
tirrtni  with  -i  woo»lrn  spoon  mr.tnw  lnlr;  pour 
nti>  1  di »  p  >li>l>  ami  m  i  \  r 


I  Will    II  \MI    Wl  I  II    i.KI  I  N    I' I  IT  I  Kv 

Detach  and  cut  into  very  small  soiiare  pieces 
II  the  meal  from  the  remnants  of  a  leu  of  lamb, 
(lave  the  same  quanttt\  of  cooked  potatoes 
hopped  the  s.imc  the  lamb,  and  mix  together. 
\li  lt  in  ounce  of  butter  in  .1  small  pan,  and  add 
Mie  medium  sized  finely  chopped  onion  and  a 
m  ilium  sized  finely  chopped  green  pepper. 

well  until  they  obtain  a  good  golden  color, 
md  add  the  lamb  and  potatoes  Pour  in  a  half 
lint  of  hot  water  and  two  tablespoons  of  tomato 
;.iuce.  Season  with  three  quarters  of  a  tea- 
.poon  of  salt,  half  a  light  teaspoon  of  white  pepper, 
ind  a  saltspoon  of  grated  nutmeg.  Mix  all  well 
ogrthcr  and  let  cook  on  a  brisk  hrc  for  ten  min- 
itcs,  stuiing  once  in  a  while.  Place  the  pan  in  .1 
lOCOVen  for  fifteen  minutes.  Remove,  dress  on  a 
tot  dish,  and  st  r\  e  w  ith  si\  bread  croutons  around 
he  dish. 

toother  tempting  breakfast  menu  is: 

Orange  juice 
Poached  Kggs  Saragosse 
Whitebait  with  Paeon 
Corn  Muffins 


POACHED  IOCS  SARAGOSSE 

Cut  in  small  square  pieces  half  a  Spanish  onion 
and  one  sound  green  pepper,  place  in  a  small 
saucepan  with  a  tablespoon  of  melted  butter  and 
lightlv  fry  six  minutes  \dd  three  finely  chopped 
peeled,  fresh  tomatoes  and  one  gill  tomato  sauce. 
Season  with  three  saltspoons  salt,  three  salt- 
spoons  sugar,  anil  two  saltspoons  pepper,  then 
boil  ten  minutes.  Cut  from  .1  stale  loaf  of  sand- 
wich bread  six  quarter-inch-thick  slices;  cut  each 
.slice  in  two  even  square  pieces,  and  toast  them  a 
nkl  golden  color.  Lightly  spread  with  a  little 
anchovy  butter.  Arrange  on  a  hot  dish,  and 
place  a  poached  egg  on  top  of  each  of  the  twelve 
.slices,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  serve. 

WHITE  BAIT  WITH  BACON 
FARM  STYLE 

Dip  one  pound  of  fresh,  washed  and  drained 
whitebait  in  a  little  cold  milk,  place  on  a  sieve, 
dredge  with  six  tablespoons  of  corn  meal,  and 
shake  well.  1  hen  cut  two  ounces  of  raw,  lean 
bacon  into  small,  thin  strips.  Place  both  fish 
and  bacon  in  a  frying  basket  and  fry  in  boiling 
fat  for  two  minutes.  Lift  up,  sprinkle  a  half 
teaspoon  salt  and  a  saltspoon  cayenne  pepper 
over,  shake  well  in  the  seasoning,  dress  on  a  hot 
dish  with  a  folded  napkin,  decorate  with  six 
quarters  of  lemon,  and  a  little  parsley  greens, 
and  serve. 

MEATLESS  MENUS 

A  fruit  with  cereal  and  an  egg  in  some  tempting 
way  is  ordinarily  the  breakfast  of  the  busy  world 
to-day.  Following  are  some  simple  menus  for 
the  winter  breakfast. 

Grape  Fruit  ' 
Cereal 
French  Omelet 
Rice  Cakes — Maple  Syrup 
Coffee 

Cereal  cooked  with  Dates 
Scrambled  Eggs,  plain,  with  Parsley 
Creamed  Potatoes  Toast 
Coffee 

Stewed  Fruit 
Cereal 

Broiled  Mackerel  Watercress 
Wheat  Muffins 
Coffee 


6aic^i)ira 


For  10c  we  will  send  you  a 
special  Hrech-Nut  baking  rack 


UkK'H-NUT  PACK  INC 
COMPANY 
CANAJOHAEIK,  NEW  YORK 
Mnktri  of 
llcedi  Ntil  IVamit  Burner 
lice,  h  Nut  MusUr'l 
Uatar'a  Hauce 
llrrdi  Si  hi  hf'i  kii«|il><*rry 
Strawla-rrv.  Itornvm  I'luiri  awl 

IV*ai  h  Jaml 
Heeth  Nut  (>ra|>e,  Keil  Current 
awl  (  raliamile  Irlllr* 
llM.li  S..I  >>raii|{i-an>l 
nil  Marmalade* 


ASK  YOUR  DKAI.KR 


franco  - 
American 
Soups 


nngnn 
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At  the 
better  stores. 


Buy  Maple  Syrup 

direct  from  the  woods 

Send  15c  for  two-ounce  samples  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  joi  w est. 

JUSTAMERE  FARM 
Middletown  Springs  Vermont 


When  You  Move  to 
the  Country 

there  are  several  ways  to  go  about  finding  the  place 
that  you  want.  Some  methods  are  very  tedious 
and  uncertain;  one  of  these  is  to  travel  aimlessly 
and  laboriously  about  without  any  definite  idea  of 
what  to  inspect.  A  better  way  is  to  turn  to  the 
Real  Estate  Directory  at  the  front  of  this  magazine 
and  search  for  what  you  want.  If  it  isn't  there, 
write  to  our  Real  Estate  Department,  11  West 
32nd  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


JONES  1 

DAIRY   FARM  z 

SAUSAGE  | 

Thirtieth  \ 

Season  I 


IT  is  economical — there  is 
little  or  no  waste.   It  is 
good  food  value.   It  is  ap- 
petizing to  the  most  fastidious. 

This  is  our  30th  season 
in  the  manufacture  of  Jones 
Dairy  Farm  Products.  Your 
grocer  will  tell  you  of  our 
prices  and  times  of  shipment. 

Be  sure  that  it/  s  Jones. 


MILO  C.  JONES  = 

Jones  Dairy  Farm  : 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  j 
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Atwood  Grapefruit  jS\ 

Recommended  by  Physicians  for  Rheumatism.  /^TW^^5»\ 

As  to  Flavor,  in  a  Class  by  Itself. 

Price  about  the  same  as  the  common  variety.  ^Si»FL**22^ 


THE 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR; 

PASSED  THIS  WAY 


With  the  most  congenial  companions 
in  the  world:  Romance — the  kind 
one  finds  among  beautiful  landscapes 
and  rippling  brooks:  and  mystery — 
the  really  baffling  kind.  This  motor 
romance,  by  C-  N.  and  A.  M  Wil- 
liamson, which  marks  the  return  of 
their  famous  "Lightning  Conductor" 
hero,  will  make  a  delightful  gift. 

r\  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR 
[DISCOVERS  AMERICA 

At  all  bookstores.  Illustrated.  Net $1.50 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


em 


L^^J-lj^Bl  Syst 

Of  Underground  Refuse  Disposal 

Saves  the  battering  of  your  can  and  the 

scattering  of  garbage  from  pounding  out  frozen 
contents  Also  keeps  your  garbage  in  the 
ground,  away  from  cat,  dog  and  typhoid  fly. 
Opens  by  the  foot. 

H^i^iMiM-lal  Underground  Garbage 
v  «•>    .,  .       »•«»      and  Ketuse  Receivers 

A  Fireproof  receiver  for  oily  waste 
and  sweepings  in  house  or  garage. 
Our  Underground  Earth  Closet 
means  freedom  from  frozen  cesspool 
connections. 

Look  tor  oar  Trade  Bark* 
/n  use  12  f/rs.    It  pays  to  look  us  up 
Sold  direct.    Send  for  catalogue. 
C.  H.  STEPIIKNUON.  MtV. 
86  Karrar  St..  Lynn.  Mass. 
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TRAVEL  FROCKS  FOR  SOUTHERN  WEAR 

TRAIN  frocks  are  the  most  alluring  things 
in  the  outfit  of  the  smart  sportswoman 
going  South  this  season.  If  one  stops  en  route 
to  Palm  Beach  at  the  Virginia  Hot  or  the  White 


i 


(c)  Pach  Photo  News 

Smart  beach  frock  of  French  blue  crepe  de  chine,  uniquely 
trimmed  with  small  tucks  and  ball  buttons  in  nickel.  Large 
sunshade  hat  of  leghorn  in  rose  trimmed  effect 

Sulphur  Springs,  a  train  frock  will  be  most  useful. 
The  frocks  are  in  the  one-piece  model,  done  in  a 
combination  of  fine  wool  jersey  and  serge. 
One  of  the  most  stunning  models  is  built  in 
one-piece  effect  on  the  moyen  age  lines;  the 
bodice  is  in  old  gold  jersey  cloth,  and  the 
skirt  in  a  navy  blue  serge;  the  bodice  is 
effectively  braided  in  blue,  and  the  Chinese 
neck  is  finished  with  a  bit  of  the  blue 
braiding. 

A  small  straw  toque  in  blue  has  a  band 
of  old  gold  braid  around  the  high  crown, 
tied  in  a  snappy  little  flat  bow  in  the  centre 
of  the  crown.  The  stockings  to  be  worn 
with  this  suit  are  in  navy  blue  silk  with 
gold  colored  silk  clocks  embroidered  on  the 
sides.  Black  patent  leather  pumps  with 
medium  heels  and  brilliant  cut  steel  buckles 
complete  the  costume. 

A  navy  blue  en  tout  car  with  a  light  wood 
handle  in  brown  is  carried  with  this  charm- 
ing costume  for  tram  wear.  An  en  tout  car 
is  a  small  umbrella  which  abroad  serves  for 
protection  from  both  sun  and  rain.  They 
are  light  and  durable. 

A  sports  cape  which  appears  this  season 
has  a  vest  effect  cut  in  mannish  lines.  It 
is  made  in  dice-checked  English  tweed  in  a 
brick  color,  and  the  cape  is  attached  to 
the  vest,  which  is  belted  in  front  and 
has  large  blue  pockets.  To  use  as  a  "throw- 
over"  for  the  golf  field  it  will  be  found 
invaluable. 

Suits  made  in  the  new  Burella  or  tweed 
cloth  are  smart  for  golf.    One  of  the  newest 
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comes  in  a  two-piece  model,  in  leather  brown 
ground;  the  coat  is  embroidered  in  fine  green  wool  in 
a  pagoda  effect,  and  has  a  monk's  hood,  which  may 
be  brought  up  over  the  head  if  extra  protection 
is  desired;  the  skirt  is  short,  rather  full,  and  plain. 

A  "tarn"  in  black  and  yellow  striped  velour, 
has  a  square  sash  end  attached;  this  piece  is 
twisted  twice  about  the  neck;  it  is  Oriental  in 
effect  and  most  becoming. 

Brown  leather  high  boots  and  brown  silk  golf 
stockings  with  apple  green  cuffs  make  a  smart 
finish  for  this  unique  costume. 

A  small,  flat  steamer  trunk  in  black  glazed  cloth 
with  two  trays  is  built  for  the  sports  outfit. 
It  is  well  made,  with  brass  hinges  and  locks. 
There  comes  also  a  hat  box  in  the  glazed 
leather  to  match  the  suit  case. 

As  a  walking  stick  is  part  of  the  outfit  of  the 
smart  woman  for  Southern  use  this  season,  there 
is  a  novelty  in  the  walking  stick  which  will 
appeal.  The  new  stick  is  in  dogwood  in  a  dark 
wine  color,  with  a  miniature  electric  light  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales  crook  handle. 

FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  GOLFER 

The  golfer  being  by  habit  a  migratory  creature, 
wind  and  weather  count  not  at  all  in  his  pursuit 
of  the  game.  When  winter  settles  down  severely 
on  his  home  links,  he  gathers  his  belongings  and 
goes  South.  The  Mecca  for  the  lover  of  golf  is 
Pinehurst,  where  the  match  plays  are  to  be  found 
at  their  best  and  the  weather  is  ideal  for  the  sport. 
Here  nothing  but  the  game  is  thought  of  or 
talked  of. 

Men  in  smart  golf  togs  are  seen  in  small  groups 


in  the  corridor  of  the  Carolina  or  Holly  Inn. 
Instinctively  one  learns  the  golf  lingo  and  the 
merits  of  the  newest  and  most  suitable  clothes. 
Men  who  scorn  style  will  blindly  follow  the  say-so 
of  a  friend  if  the  words  "comfortable"  and  "service- 


GOLF  TOGS  FOR  SOUTHERN  WEAR 
Suit  in  a  mixed  blue  jersey  cloth,  checked  cap,  and  smart  golf  stockings 


accessories 


(c)  Pach  Photo  Newi 

Smart  sport  cape  of  brick  colored  English  tweed  in  dice-check 

effect 

able"  are  at  all  prominent  in  the  description. 

Golf  suits  are  seen  in  a  knitted  cloth  in  a 
deep    blue   with    a   fine   line   of  red  running 
through  it;  the  coat  has  plaits  from  a  yoke 
to  the  belt,  and  is  loose  and  comfortable. 

With  the  suit  are  worn  a  white  linen  shirt, 
red  figured  tie  in  silk,  and  a  cap  in  blue 
cloth  to  match  the  suit.  Golf  stockings  are 
seen  in  bewildering  quantities — silk  ones 
in  gray,  wonderful  shades  of  green  and  red, 
and  soft  white  wool;  all  have  cuffs  in  some 
gay  color,  which  make  them  most  effective. 

Golf  boots  in  a  tan  leather,  waterproofed 
and  with  a  half  spiked  sole  for  playing  the 
game  in  slippery  weather,  should  appeal  to 
every  sportsman. 

A  long,  full  Burberry  cape  is  now  included 
among  the  necessary  togs  for  the  golfer. 
These  capes  are  English  in  make,  done 
in  a  durable  mixed  tweed,  in  dull  green, 
brown,  and  a  leather  mixture;  they  may 
be  fitted  to  a  waistcoat  of  the  same  material 
when  extra  warmth  is  desired. 

Suits  for  golf  are  also  being  builtin  a  Scotch 
mist  material,  which  is  rain-proof,  tan  in  color, 
and  smooth  in  finish.  The  coats  are  belted 
and  have  ample  pockets.  There  are  soft  hats 
made  to  match  the  suit.  A  green  tie,  and 
green  golf  stockings  with  green  and  brown 
turned-over  cuffs  are  worn  with  these  suits. 

Extra  waistcoats  in  knitted  wool,  with  a 
brown  and  tan  check  effect,  have  J>lain 
brown  bands  and  brown  buttons.  These 
waistcoats  may  be  had  in  green,  gray,  and 
and  red.  Soft  suede  waistcoats  in  brown  and 
an      green  are  among  the  newest  novelties  for  men. 
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North  and  South 


Many  of  our  customer*  go  South  about  the  first 
of  the  yeor  for  the  Wi  nter  Season,  and  obtain 
their  sport  Wardrobes  at  the  KNOX  Shops. 

Fino  Panamas  tor  men  and  Women  Sport 
Clothes  Coats  Sweaters  -  Sport  Hats  of  all 
kinds  Golf  Clothes — of  correct  KNOX  style 
and  quality. 

For  those  who  remain  NORTH  there  are 
KNOX  Hats  and  Sport  Clothes  for  e-Oery* 
cold  weather  occasion. 

KNOX  HATS 

For  Mtn  and  W omen 

161  Broadway  New  York  City 

Fifth  Avenue  »i  Fortieth  Street 
Afnti  Throughout  tht  UnittJ  Stottt  anJ  Canada 


The  New  Rose  LOS  ANGELES 

"California's  Fairest  Flower" 
An  American  Rose  for  American  Gardens 

A  Rose  which,  through  its  intrinsic 
worth  and  beauty  will  eventu- 
ally Hnd  its  way  into  the 
gardens  of   Rose  -  lovers 
throughout  the  world. 

A  color  that  is  absolutely 


new  in  roses 


flame  pink,  toned 
^j^Sw  with  coral 

^^^^K  j^^Kf'  shaded  with 

^^■a        d  ^J^rx  petals.  Buds 

long  and  pointed,  expand- 
ing to  a  flower  of  mammoth 
proportions — perfect  from  open- 
ing bud  until  the  last  petals  drop. 
The  plants  are  extra  strong,  two-year-old  cut  back  to 
1 8  inches  high,  and  will  bloom  freely  this  next  d»0  00 
summer.    Delivered  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for  *r  ^  • — 
Small  or  large  quantities  at  same  rate. 

Pamphlet  with  cultural  directions  sent  with  each  plant. 
Orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  originators  and 
introducers. 

HOWARD  &  SMITH,  Rose  Specialists 
853  South  Olive  Street,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  a  beautiful  picture  of  "Los  Angeles"  Rose 
in  natural  colors — it  tells  the  story. 


"BETTER  THAN  LEATHER  U 


T 


savage  took  what 
nature  provided  —  the 
skins  of  beasts — for  his 
protection  and  comfort. 

It  remained  for  the  motor 
car  to  demonstrate  the 
need  for  something  better 
than  leather  for  tops 
and  upholstery  and  it 
remained  for  Duratex 
to  supply  that  need. 

Duratex  is  as  fine  as  the 
finest  leather  and  sur-- 
passes  it  in  beauty  and 
wearing  qualities. 
Duratex  is  now  the 
nations  smartest  dress 
for  motor  carS. 
<7& 

DURATEX  COMPANY 
Newark  N.  J. 
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ilOR  more  than  a  year 
the  gasolene  situation 
has  been  giving  a  great 
deal  of  concern  to  those 
interested  in  the  man- 
ufacture or  operation 
of  motor  vehicles.  During  the  early  months  of 
1916  there  appeared  to  be  possible  danger  of  an 
actual  famine,  so  far  had  the  growth  of  demand 
outstripped  the  best  efforts  of  the  producers  of 
motor  fuel  to  increase  the  normal  supply  of  their 
commodity.  Gradually,  however,  the  situation 
improved,  until  to-day  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  threat  of  a  serious  gasolene  shortage  has 
been  permanently  abolished.  The  conditions 
that  have  operated  to  bring  about  this  satisfac- 
tory state  of  affairs  are  of  interest  to  every  motor 
oar  owner  and  user  because  of  their  promise  of 
^permanent  relief  from  what  would  be  little  short 
of  catastrophe. 

The  possibility  of  a  gasolene  shortage  has  been 
recognized  for  some  years.  Distillation  processes 
yield  only  about  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  gasolene 
from  a  given  quantity  of  crude  oil.  The  average 
production  of  crude  petroleum  is  just  about 
10,000,000,000  gallons,  which  places  a  definite 
limit  on  the  quantity  of  motor  fuel  that  may  be 
distilled.  On  the  other  hand  the  number  of 
motor  cars  in  use  in  this  country  has  been  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  past 
six  years.  It  took  no  great  prescience,  then,  to 
realize  that  a  time  would  shortly  come  when  the 
demand  had  so  far  outstripped  the  supply  that 
the  price  of  the  commodity  would  ascend  to 
hitherto  undreamed  of  heights.  Several  times 
during  the  past  six  years  speculators  have  used 
the  cry  of  "gasolene  shortage"  as  a  lever  to 
effect  temporary  raises  in  the  price  of  motor 
fuel. 

With  the  year  1916  however,  the  actual  gaso- 
lene shortage  seemed  to  have  arrived.  The 
causes  back  of  the  situation  were  a  heavy  increase 
in  the  production  of  vehicles  using  gasolene  as  a 
fuel  and  the  belief  that  a  serious  decrease  must 
occur  in  the  amount  of  gasolene  possible  to  be 
manufactured.  The  purpose  of  the  present  article 
is  to  tell  how  the  seemingly  inevitable  decrease 
in  the  production  of  motor  fuel  was  avoided. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  production  of 
motor  vehicles  each  twelve  months  has  con- 
sistently amounted  to  between  60  and  70  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  in  use  in  the  previous 
year.  Thus  in  191 5  the  production  of  motor 
vehicles  was  practically  900,000  as  compared  with 
the  total  registration  of  1,500,000  for  the  year 
1914.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  1916  records 
will  show  1,300,000  cars  turned  out  by  our 
factories,  while  the  total  registration  for  191 5  was 
2,400,000.  For  1916  the  total  registration  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  3,300,000  motor  cars,  and  our 
manufacturers  are  already  claiming  a  produc- 
tion of  2,000,000  cars  for  the  1917  season.  There 
is  no  question,  then,  of  the  tremendous  additions 
made  to  the  demand  side  of  the  equation. 

At  that  critical  period,  the  beginning  of  1916, 
when  motor  car  production  and  its  attendant 
increase  in  the  demand  for  gasolene,  had  reached 
an  almost  furious  intensity,  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  supply  of  gasolene-yielding  petroleum 
took  occasion  to  begin  drying  up.  This  was  the 
so-called  Cushing  pool,  the  great  mid-continent 
gusher  oil  field,  which  had  been  giving  approxi- 
mately 300,000  barrels  of  petroleum  a  day; 
suddenly  its  output  dropped  to  a  scant  60,000 
barrels.    Moreover    this    crude    oil    from  the 

Cushing  pool  had 
been  peculiarly 
rich  in  gasolene 
content.  Where 
ordinary  oils  yield 
only  about  10  per 
cent,  of  gasolene 
on  distillation,  the 
Cushing  oil  yielded 
as  high  as  30  per 
cent.  Conse- 
quently the  failure 
of  the  pool  was 
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more  serious  from  the  motorist's  point  of  view 
than  would  have  been  the  withdrawal  of  a  similar 
amount  of  petroleum  from  other  fields. 

The  news  of  the  drying  up  of  Cushing  was 
enough  to  start  the  gasolene  panic,' taken  with  the 
knowledge  of  increased  demand  that  had  already 
made  itself  felt.  The  price  of  gasolene  which  had 
been  as  low  as  10  cents  per  gallon  in  New  Jersey 
and  14  cents  in  New  York,  immediately  soared. 
Steadily  it  rose  until  there  were  few  places  in  the 
country  where  the  motorist  could  buy  his  fuel 
at  less  than  25  cents  per  gallon,  retail.  In  many 
places  it  rose  as  high  as  30  cents  in  retail  lots. 
Predictions  were  freely  made  by  persons  in,  posi- 
tion to  know  what  they  were  talking  about  that 
35-cent  gasolene  was  certain  and  40-cent  fuel 
at  least  a  possibility.  The  outlook  for  any  one 
but  a  stockholder  in  some  one  of  our  numerous  oil 
companies  was  anything  but  pleasant. 

1  his  situation  inevitably  produced  a  certain 
reaction,  which  was  a  tremendous  intensification 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  oil  operators  all  over  the 
country  to  increase  their  output.  One  of  the 
companies  manufacturing  oil  well  boring  machin- 
ery, early  last  winter  reported  that  it  was 
swamped  with  orders  for  months  ahead.  The 
larger  companies  are  redoubling  their  efforts 
to  eliminate  waste  in  the  handling  of  the  oil,  and 
at  practically  all  the  wells  equipment  has  been 
installed  to  prevent  further  loss  of  the  natural 
gas  which  was  formerly  permitted  to  escape  into 
the  air,  but  is  now  caught  and  turned  into  what 
is  known  as  "casing  head  gasolene."  This  pro- 
duct is  too  volatile  to  be  used  directly  in  motors, 
but  mixed  with  an  oil  somewhat  heavier  than 
ordinary  gasolene,  it  makes  an  admirable  motor 
fuel.  More  than  1,500,000  barrels  of  this  casing 
head  gasolene  were  added  to  our  general  supply 
last  year  and  a  greater  amount  will  be  so  gained 
during  191 6. 

To  such  good  purpose  did  the  oil  operators 
expend  their  energy  that,  in  spite  of  the  Cushing 
loss  of  240,000  barrels  daily,  there  was  produced  in 
the  United  States  during  1916  a  greater  quantity 
of  petroleum  than  was  marketed  in  1915.  Owing 
to  the  reduction  in  quantity  of  the  Cushing  oil 
with  its  heavy  gasolene  content,  the  1916  oil 
yield  would  probably  show  a  reduced  distillation- 
gasolene  content  as  compared  with  the  smaller 
191 5  crop. 

Fortunately  for  the  motorists  of  America,  there 
was  a  way  out  of  their  dilemma.  The  impos- 
sibility of  increasing  the  crude  oil  production  in 
keeping  with  the  enormous  increases  in  the 
demand  had  long  since  started  the  chemists 
working  in  their  laboratories  to  achieve  the 
other  obvious  solution  of  the  problem,  the  extrac- 
tion of  an  increased  percentage  of  gasolene  or 
motor  fuel  from  the  quantity  of  crude  oil  avail- 
able. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  scientists 
had  known  that  it  was  possible  to  apply  a  dif- 
ferent method  from  the  ordinary  distillation  pro- 
cess of  extracting  gasolene  from  the  crude  petro- 
leum. This  other  method,  which  is  technically 
known  as  "cracking",  consists  in  applying  heat 
under  pressure  to  the  crude  oil.  This  results, 
not  in  separating  the  crude  into  its  various  con- 
stituent products  or  "cuts"  as  they  are  called 
in  the  refineries,  but  actually  in  altering  the  nature 
of  certain  of  the  products,  changing  them  into 
gasolene  or  motor  fuel. 

W  e  say  that  the  cracking  process  of  oil  re- 
fining has  been  known  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
it  has,  but  only  rather  vaguely.  Until  the  pres- 
ent intensive  motor  era  there  has  been  no  oc- 
casion for  turning  the  crude  oil  into  anything 
above  the  kerosene  grade.  In  fact,  ten  years  ago 
gasolene  was  an  undesired  by-product  of  the 
petroleum  base,  kerosene  being  the  cut  that  was 
commercially  important.  The  cracking  process, 
therefore,  was  a  bit  of  abstract  technical  knowl- 


edge that  had  no  practical  applica- 
tion. But  as  the  years  passed  and 
the  motor  equipment  of  the  country- 
increased  with  such  rapidity,  the 
hitherto  despised  gasolene  rose  from 
the  humble  position  of  by-product 
to  the  prime  cause  of  oil  refining.  The  oil  oper- 
ators' problem  came  to  be  the  question  of  how 
they  should  dispose  of  the  kerosene  oil  that  had 
to  be  produced  in  getting  at  the  gasolene  in  the 
crude  oil.  By  the  time  this  stage  was  reached 
a  thousand  chemists  were  working  on  methods 
and  processes  to  permit  of  reversing  the  former 
ratio  of  gasolene  and  kerosene  extraction  from 
the  crude.  The  little  known  cracking  processes 
began  to  assume  a  position  of  lively  interest. 

About  four  years  ago  a  chemist  named  Burton 
announced  that  he  had  discovered  a  process 
whereby  he  could  obtain  a  considerably  increased 
yield  of  gasolene  from  a  given  quantity  of  crude 
oil.  The  method  was  named  the  Burton  process 
and  is  controlled  and  in  extensive  use  by  one  of 
the  big  oil  organizations. 

Last  year  a  young  chemist,  Dr.  W.  F.  Rittman 
only  a  few  years  out  of  Columbia  University 
and  then  in  the  service  of  the  department  of 
chemical  research  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
Washington,  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
cracking  process,  which  would  yield  anywhere 
from  two  to  five  times  as  much  gasolene  from  a 
given  quantity  of  crude  oil  as  it  had  ever  been 
possible  to  get  by  distillation.  The  Rittman 
process,  as  it  was  promptly  christened,  was  im- 
mediately patented  by  the  Government  authori- 
ties and  was  then  dedicated  to  the  public  service. 
Any  refiner  may  obtain,  without  charge,  the  right 
to  use  the  Rittman  process  of  cracking  crude  oil, 
provided  he  agrees  similarly  to  dedicate  to  the 
public  any  improvements  that  he  may  be  able  to 
effect  in  its  operation. 

With  these  two  methods  of  producing  an  in- 
creased proportion  of  gasolene  from  the  petroleum 
base  already  in  the  field,  and  with  several  other 
lesser  known  cracking  processes  in  operation  in  a 
small  way,  the  oil  refiners  fairly  stampeded  to 
cracking  when  the  gasolene  shortage  began  to 
seem  imminent,  and  no  fewer  than  thirty  re- 
finers are  now  using  the  Rittman  process  under 
license  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Dr.  Rittman  himself  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  of  this  year's  production  of  gaso- 
lene one  gallon  in  every  six  will  be  produced  by 
cracking.  This  is  an  astonishing  achievement, 
when  one  stops  to  realize  that,  even  so  late  as  last 
year,  cracking  was  a  negligible  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion. The  1916  gasolene  crop  will  be  50,000,000 
barrels,  somewhat  over  2,000,000,000  gallons,  of 
which  300,000,000  gallons  will  be  the  result  of 
cracking.  Dr.  Rittman  further  says  that  in 
1917  cracking  will  give  us  fully  one  third  of  all  our 
gasolene;  that  in  1918  more  than  half  will  be  so 
produced,  and  that  before  many  years  have 
passed  distillation  will  have  been  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  more  efficient  method. 

With  approximately  3,000,000  motor  cars  in 
use  during  1916,  if  we  estimate  the  average  con- 
sumption of  gasolene  at  500  gallons,  the  generally 
accepted  figure,  it  will  take  1,500,000,000  gallons 
of  the  fuel  to  keep  them  running.  By  the  end 
of  191 7  there  will  probably  be  more  than  4,000,000 
cars  in  service,  so  that  our  oil  operators  will  need 
all  the  help  of  their  cracking  processes  to  keep 
them  abreast  of  the  constantly  more  insistent 
demand.  Within  a  comparatively  few  years, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  there  will  be  no  less 
than  10,000,000 


motor  cars  in  use 
in  the  United 
States,  but  even 
this  prospect  fails 
to  shake  Dr.  Ritt- 
man's  belief  in  the 
ability  of  the  oil 
industry  to  meet 
the  demands  that 
will  be  made  upon 
it.  His  reasons 
for  confidence 
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j4 '  nnouncing 

THE  WHITE 

SIXTEEN  VALVE  "FOUR" 

A  NEH  TYPE  OF  MOTOR 

Combining  Utmost  Performance  iVith 
Four-Cylinder  Simplicity 

^*TEADY  concentration  by  White  engineers  upon  the 
k3  possibilities  of  four-cylinder  design  has  developed  a 
new  type  of  "Four,"  with  power  and  flexibility  beyond 
anything,  we  believe,  so  far  produced  in  any  type  of  engine. 

Performance  exceeds  all  expectation.    Power,  speed, 
pickup,  flexibility,  easy  hill  climbing,  silent  operation, 
have  all  been  developed  to  the  highest  degree  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  valves  without  multiplying  cylinders. 
Maximum  performance  has  been  combined  with  the 
manifest  advantages  of  a  simple,  rugged  engine. 

The  new  motor  establishes  the  fact,  long  foreseen  by  IVhite 
engineers,  that  the  secret  of  superior  performance  lies  in  valve 
capacity  adequate  to  piston  displacement. 

This  accomplishment  was  foreshadowed  by  The  White  Com- 
pany two  years  ago  when  announcing  its  determination  to  adhere 
permanently  to  the  four-cylinder  motor,  and  is  backed  by  a 
manufacturing  record  whose  conservatism  has  never  deviated 
from  a  consistent  path  of  fundamental  improvement. 

Seven-passenger  touring  car,  $4600. 

A  complete  display  of  new  White  models  with  custom-designed  bodies  will  be  first  shown  at  tne 
New  York  and  Chicago  Automobile  Salons.    Deliveries  begin  in  January. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 
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//  a  problem  grows  in  your  garden  write  to 
the  Readers'  Service  /or  assistance 


COUNTRY   LIFE    IN  AMERICA 


January,  1917 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  DIRECTORV 


—7— 


These  columns  include  the  advertisements  of  greenhouses,  trees,  shrubs,  seeds,  plants  and  garden  implements.   Each  concern 
1$  known  to  be  reliable  and  is  painstaking  in  its  service  to  customers.   For  full  information  regarding  horticulture  and  gardening,  or  to 
find  anything  not  advertised  here,  apply  to  READERS'  SERVICE,  COUNTRY  LIFE  in  Am^wtpa.  Garden  City,  N.  Y 


Bobbink  &  Atkins 


Beautiful  Grounds  and  Gardens  Everywhere  reflect 
the  character  of  our  Nurseries,  the  extent  and  variety 
of  our  stock,  the  supreme  excellence  of  our  Products. 


HOME  GROWN  ROSES 
HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS 
HOUSE  PLANTS  EVERGREENS 

VINES  €r  CLIMBERS 
TREES  €r  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS 
HOME  GROWN  RHODODENDRONS 
and  1  50  other  specialties. 


Arrange  Early  for  Spring  Planting 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  out  illustrated  Catalogue 

RUTHERFORD 

New  Jersey 


or. 


Ids 


Choicest 
rsery&Gre 

o  ducts 

■wnJnAfltfSl 


Fair's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties 

r    The  edition  of  1915-16  is  obtainable,  and  will  be 
mailed  free.  It  contains  lists  of  exclusive  Peonies, 
Irises,  and  new  and  rare  flowering  shrubs. 
The  edition  of  1917-18  will  be  ready  about 
February  I,  1917 — send  your  name  now  so  that  a  copy  may  be  re- 

I served  for  you. 
Bertrand  H.  Farr — Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 
103  Garfield  Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Penna. 


The  Meehan  Hand-Book  of 
Trees  and  Hardy  Plants 

is  unusual,  practical,  handy  and  always  useful  as  a  refer- 
ence. All  undesirables  are  eliminated.  Lists  actual  sizes 
and  prices  them  individually.  Mailed  free  on  request. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 
6716  Chew  Street  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Start  a  Fernery 


Brighten  up  the  deep,  shady  nooks  on  your  lawn,  or  that  dark  porch  corner — just 
the  places  for  our  hardy  wild  ferns  and  wild  flower  collections.  We  have  been 
growing  them  for  25  years  and  know  what  varieties  are  suited  to  your  conditions. 
Tell  us  the  kind  of  soil  you  have — light,  sandy,  clay — and  we  will  advise  you. 


GILLETTS  Ferns  and  Flowers 


will  give  the  charm  of  nature  to  your  yard.  These  include  not  only  hardy  wild  ferns,  but 
native  orchids  and  flowers  for  wet  and  swampy  spots,  rocky  hillsides  and  dry  woods.  We 
also  grow  such  hardy  flowers  as  primroses,  companulas,  digitalis,  violets,  hepaticas,  trilliums 
and  wild  flowers  which  require  open  sunlight  as  well  as  shade.  If  you  want  a  bit  of  an  old- 
time  wildwood  garden,  with  flowers  just  as  Nature  grows  them,  send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  let  us  advise  you  what  to  select  and  how  to  succeed  with  them. 

EDWARD  GILLETT,  Box  5,  Southwick,  Mass. 


are  logical  and  con  vincing.  To  begin  with,  the  oil 
operators  are  expecting  this  enormous  increase  in 
demand.  They  are  "set"  for  it  and  will  not  be 
caught  off  their  guard.  By  their  extension  of  the 
cracking  processes  they  are  already  preparing  to 
meet  the  situation  that  will  exist  five  or  six  years 
hence. 

Our  annual  production  of  crude  petroleum  is 
about  1 1 ,000,000,000  gallons.  Under  distilla- 
tion methods  of  refining  this  yields  only  about 
1,600,000,000  gallons  of  gasolene — insufficient 
even  to  meet  the  demands  of  to-day.  By  cracking 
under  the  methods  now  in  use,  this  production  of 
crude  oil  may  be  made  to  yield  anywhere  from 
2,500,000,000  to  4,000,000,000  gallons  of  gasolene. 
But  even  this  is  not  the  end.  Dr.  Rittman  says 
that  all  the  oil  operators  have  now  gone  far  enough 
with  the  use  of  cracking  processes  to  be  certain 
that  improvements  in  the  methods  used  will  en- 
able them  largely  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
gasolene  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  crude 
petroleum.  In  fact,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  eventually  it  will  be  possible  by  cracking 
to  turn  a  gallon  of  crude  oil  into  a  gallon  of 
gasolene  or  motor  fuel.  This  would  make  it 
possible  to  increase  our  annual  gasolene  output  to 
say  7,000,000,000  gallons^  an  amount  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  our  immense  motor  car  population 
and  leave  enough  over  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  tractor,  motor  boat,  and  stationary  engine 
industries.  And  there  would  still  be  enough 
crude  oil  left  to  turn  out  the  kerosene  and  lubri- 
cating oils  that  are  also  an  economic  necessity. 

During  the  recent  fuel  scare  there  has  naturally 
been  much  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  our 
being  forced  to  use  some  different  fuel,  as  kero- 
sene or  alcohol.  Of  the  two  possible  alterna- 
tives kerosene  is  the  more  feasible,  as  the  present 
types  of  motors  will  handle  this  fuel  without 
radical  alteration,  simply  through  the  use  of  a 
kerosene  carbureter.  To  use  alcohol  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  considerable  constructional 
changes  in  the  engines  now  in  use. 

Dr.  Rittman  holds  that  we  already  have  the 
kerosene  carbureter  in  the  instruments  now  in 
ordinary  use.  The  terms  "gasolene"  and  "kero- 
sene" are  not  definite  descriptions  of  specific 
products.  Gasolene  is  used  to  describe  a  lighter 
product  of  crude  oil  than  kerosene,  but  there  is  no 
definite  division  line  between  the  two  derivatives. 
In  times  past  it  was  believed  that  gasolene  for 
motor  use  must  have  a  specific  gravity  of  at  least 
70  degrees.  To-day  our  motors  are  using  with- 
out trouble  gasolene  of  60  degrees  gravity.  The 
motors  of  to-morrow  may  very  well  use  a  fuel 
of  50  degrees  gravity  and  still  call  it  gasolene, 
though  it  would  be  essentially  the  same  as  what 
we  now  call  kerosene.  The  engineers  and  de- 
signers have  helped  to  make  this  possible  by 
building  cars  with  the  specific  purpose  in  view  of 
their  using  lower  grade  fuels.  The  long  mani- 
folds of  early  days  have  given  place  to  shorter 
ones,  reducing  the  possibility  of  the  heavier  fuel 
being  precipitated  in  liquid  form  on  its  way  to 
the  combustion  chamber.  In  view  of  the  con- 
stant lowering  of  the  quality  of  the  product  used 
in  motors,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  speak  of 
it  as  motor  fuel  than  to  continue  to  call  it  gaso- 
lene, which  by  association  has  come  to  have  a 
meaning  that  it  really  does  not  possess.  By 
cracking  the  crude  oil,  we  shall  presently  have 
the  entire  cut  formerly  known  as  kerosene, 
turned  into  gasolene,  or  better,  motor  fuel. 

Of  course,  the  interest  of  the  average  motorist  in 
the  gasolene  question  centres  in  the  matter  of 
price.  On  this  riibject  Dr.  Rittman  has  very 
definite  ideas.  There  has  recently  been  a  down- 
ward tendency,  so  that  to-day  the  average  price 
at  retail  is  probably  somewhere  around  22  cents, 
a  drop  of  about  4  cents  from  the  highwater  mark 
of  last  spring.  Dr.  Rittman  holds  that  this  price 
reduction  is  a  healthy  sign  of  satisfactory  condi- 
tions in  the  refining  industry.  In  spite  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  demand,  the  refiners  have 
been  convinced  by  the  satisfactory  results  ob- 
tained from  cracking  processes  in  their  present 
limited  applications,  that  the  further  extension 
of  these  improved  methods  of  extracting  the 
gasolene  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  situation 
that  is  inevitable.  The  drop  in  prices  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course. 

Dr.  Rittman  believes  that  future  develop- 
ments will  fix  the  standard  average  price  of  motor 
fuel  at  about  20  cents  per  gallon  retail.  The 
product  may  go  a  cent  or  two  above  this  figure, 
or  it  may  drop  a  shade  below,  but  it  will  come 
back  to  the  standard  figure,  which  will  rule  the 
market  for  many  years  to  come. 
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War — Peace — Prosperity 


A  trio  o(  New  Gladioli 
from  Meadowvale 
Farm* 

Among  I  lu-  multi- 
t  u<  It-  of  beautiful 
( iladioli  thil  new 
trio  War,  IYa<  <  . 
Prosperity  —  stands 
unsurpassed  in  color, 
in  si/e  (>l  flower,  in 
length  of  spike. 

War.   I  >ccp  IiUkkI  ml 
shatlingto  rrinisonbl.uk. 
Flowers  on  long  spikes. 
Peace.      II  < 

white.      SliKht  lilac 

frat  haringen  nfariofpal 

als.    Kxtra  large  BOWUB, 

PROSPERITY.  New; 

and  first  offering.  Bright 
rose  pink,  shading  t  <> 
madder  lake  I.  a  r  £  r 
flowers,  long  spikes;  a 
supvrh  new  Gladiolus. 

One  Bulb  of  Each 
Variety  Sent  to  Any 
Address  (or  $3.00 

Only  two  t  oilet  tions  to  a 
customer.    Prosperity  is 
sold  in  thiscolleetion  only. 
War,  Peace,  and  Prosperity  are  illustrated  and  dcscril>eil  in  detail  in 
my  booklet  for  1017, 

The  Glory  of  the  Garden 

with  many  other  writ  known  ami  desirable  varieties.  A  copy  Willi  be  sent  with  each 
order  (or  this  Special  Collection  or  you  may  have  a  copy  frtt  if  you  will  send  your 
name  ami  address  ami  mem  ion  tins  rii.ig:itinf     Write  lo  (lav 


Box  205 


'jyj.l.|.M.|.|.1.1.I.MiT.Til.l»T.lil.l»l.»'li»>l»»»l»l'M'l'l.|g 

I'm  Starting  a  Garden 
of  Roses 

wrote  one  of  our  friends,  "so  please  send  me  three  de- 
sirable sorts  for  this  venture."  We  selected  and  sent 
them — and  they  were  so  satisfactory  that  we  thought 
others  might  want  them  too,  so  we  offer  the  three  in 
one  collection — 

Killarnev  Queen.    A  beautiful  pink,  superior  to  the 
Old  Killarnev. 


Rhea  Reid.     Rich  orange-scarlet, 
medal  as  the  best  out-door  rose 

Sunburst.    New  and  a  gem 

to  apricot. 


Awarded  gold 
Bronzy  yellowT,  fading 


One  Plant  of  Each  for  $1.50 

Delivered  to  Your  Home 
Two  Plants  of  Each  for  $2.75 

Order  before  February  10.  Plants  will  be  shipped  in  time  for  planting. 

Baur's  Rose,  Plant  and  Tree  Catalogue 

is  ready  for  mailing.  It  tells  how  to  plant  and  care  for  the  things 
that  grow,  with  a  list  of  varieties  that  are  worth  having  in  any- 
garden.    Write  for  it  today. 


IS  East  Ninth  St.  Dept.  M,  Erie,  Penna. 


Hlll»IHilili|iT«I'IiHHI'l'I'l'l'l'l'l'l'J'J'l'l'M'l'I'Jtl'pr 


New  Roses  for  Your 
Private  Greenhouse 

It  isn't  a  question  of  buying  the  newest,  but  a  question  of  getting  the 
best.  Roses  are  a  Cromwell  Gardens  specialty.  We  ((row  them  in  large 
quantities  for  cut  flowers.  We  sell  plants  to  the  private  greenhouse  as 
well  as  to  the  commercial  grower.  Wc  understand  your  requirements.  If 
you  want  the  best  in  Roses  and  other  greenhouse  plants,  we  can  supply 
them  from  our  own  stock.  If  you  want  advice  or  assistance,  we  can  nelp 
you.    We  want  you  to  know  Cromwell  Gardens  Roses. 

Novelties  that  are  New  and  Good 

MME.  COLETTE  MARTINET.  In  rolor  a  cloriou,  golden  yellow,  rleers-r 
than  Sunburst.  In  babit,  is  strong  and  free-flowering.  It  is  a  Rose 
for  the  private  greenhouse  and  will  please  Imth  employer  and  gardener. 
It  is  the  best  yellow  garden  Rose  in  existence. 

TITANIA.  A  decided  novelty.  A  small,  flame-colored  Rose  that  will 
carry  distinction  when  used  for  table  decorations.  It  is  out  of  the 
orrhnary  and  should  Ik  grown  in  every  private  greenhouse. 

Cromwell  Gardens  Handbook 

Edition  of  1917  is  now  ready  and  quotes  the  prices.  New  greenhouse  and  garden 
Roses,  trees,  shrubs,  perennials,  are  fisted  for  your  convenience.  Send  for  a  copy 
to-day. 

CROMWELL  GARDENS  A.  N.  PIERS0N,  Inc. 

Cromwell,  Conn. 


Box  II 


DREER'S 

Garden. 
Book 

1917 


is  far  more 
than  a  mere 
catalogue. 
Experts  en- 
dorse it  as  the 

best  guide  to  growing  vegetables  and  flowers; 
everything  that  can  possibly  interest  the  flower 
enthusiast,  the  home  gardener,  the  trucker,  the 
farmer,  is  fully  treated.  Full  directions  are 
given  for  growing  practically  every  flower  and 
vegetable  worth  growing.  More  than  1,000 
photographic  illustrations,  4  beautifully  colored 
pages  and  4  duotone  plates. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  publication 

H  ENRY  A.  DREER 

714-16  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  give 
injormalion     about  automobiles 
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D(itiS  s&reenftouses 
and  Conservatories 


Sun  Room  built  for  Mrs.  D.  P.  Rurnsey,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  showing  how  the 
King  Construction  can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  architectural  detail. 

A  Sun  Room  lends  a  subtle  atmosphere  of  Dignity  and  Charm 
to  the  Home.  More  than  that,  on  the  long  Winter  days  when  filled 
with  Flowers  and  Plants,  Flooded  with  Sunshine,  resounding  with 
happy  voices,  the  Sun  Room  draws  together  family  and  friends  and 
makes  each  individual  reflect  its  bright  happy  cheerfulness. 

King  Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses  have  a  special  type  of  construction 
with  graceful  sweeping  lines  which  can  be  adapted  to  any  style  of  architecture 
or  landscape  arrangement.    This  construction  also  permits  of  great  strength 
without  the  need  of  heavy  shadow  casting  supports  so 
that  the  flowers  and  plants  get  all  the  Sunlight  from  early 
morning  till  late  afternoon. 

Pictures  tell  the  story  better  than  words.  Let  us  send  our 
Picture  Catalogue  Number  52  where  you  are  bound  to  find 
suggestions  which  will  help  you  in  telling  us  what  you,  your- 
self would  like.    This  handsome  book  will  be  sent  on  request. 

We  take  pride  in  being  able  to  supply  everything  to  aid  you 
in  growing  plants.  Our  Garden  Frames  and  Little  Bay-windows 
are  just  as  carefully  planned  as  our  greenhouses.    Years  of 

buildingfor  professional 
growers  have  shown  us 
how  to  build  to  produce 
maximum  plant  growth 
— that's  why  every 

King  is  practical.  If  you  are  interested  in  Garden 
Frames  or  the  King  Bay  window  idea,  write  for 

 r  Bulletin  Number  42A,  a  Book  every  lover  of  a 

King  Jr.  Garden  Frame        ~~   -rr?%  "  Garden  should  have. 

KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY  8  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

All  the  Sunlight  All  Day  Houses 


King  Bay  Window 


Branch  Offices: 


New  York,  1476  Broadway 
Philadelphia,  Harrison  Building 


Boston,  113  State  Street 
Scranton,  307  Irving  Avenue 


Everything  for  Yard  and  Orchard 

XJAVE  you  arranged  to  make  your 
J-J-  yard  individual  and  attractive 
this  spring?  We  wil!  design  it  free,  if 
desired,  or  you  can  order  from  our  catalog  for 
immediate  attention. 

Our  8oo  acres  of  fruit  and  flowering  trees, 
flowers,  vines  and  shrubs,  etc.,  offer  a  varied 
list  that  will  please  everyone.  6o  years  of 
satisfied  customers  have  proven  their  quality. 
Write  for  catalog  at  once. 
HOOPES,  BRO.  &  THOMAS  CO. 
Dept.  L,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Morris 
Nurseries 

If  you  are  contemplating 
planting  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  fruit  trees,  small 
fruits,  roses,  etc.  ,  this 
Spring,  you  need  our  catalog. 
It  will  help  you  select  the 
proper  plants  for  proper 
places,  and  contains  valuable 
planting  tables  and  spraying 
calendars.  AllMorrisNursery 
Stock  Is  sturdy,  strong  and 
highest  grade.  Fruit  trees 
are  absolutely  true  to  name. 
Get  a  postal  off  NOW  for  the 
FREE  catalog. 

THE  MORRIS  NURSERY  CO. 
Bos  803,   West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  Red  Dorothy  Per- 
kins [Hxcelsa]  Rose — 
gorgeous  and  hardy. 


New  Beauties  of  Rose 
Land  in  Our  1917  Floral  Guide 

— just  off  the  press,  and  never  before  did  we  have  such  a  complete,  help- 
ful and  inspiring  guide  for  rose-lovers.    Lists  nearly  400  of  the  "Best  Roses 
for  America" — varieties  suitable  for  every  soil  or  climate.    Beautifully  illus- 
trated in  colors.   Sent  free  to  all  readers  of  Country  Life  in  America.  Why 
not  write  for  it — now! 

"How  to  Grow  Roses" 

A  valuable  manual  of  rose  culture,  containing  in  concise  form  the  information  neces- 
sary to  successful  rose  culture.    Editor  Barron  of  Garden  Magazine  says:  "The 
book  is  a  very  thorough  round-up  of  what  the  amateur  wants  to  know  about  roses."  Library 
edition;  121  pages — 16  in  colors.  Price  $1,  with  coupon  worth  (1  with  first  order.  Write  nowl 


CONARD  &  JONES  COMPANY 
■jf  ROSES,  Box  125,  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 

Robert  Pyle,  Pres.:  Antoine  Wintzer,  Vice-Pres. 


Rose  Specialists 
backed  by  SO 
years'  experience 


PRACTICAL  BIOLOGY.  By  W.  M.  Smallwood  (Syracuse 
University),  Ida  L.  Reveley  (Wells  College),  and  Guy  A 
Bailey  (Geneseo  State  Normal  School).  Allyn  &  Bacon 
New  York.    Illustrated;  421  pages;  5J  x  7i  in.;  price  $1.25! 

A  practical  text  book  covering  animal,  human, 
and  plant  biology,  with  appendices. 

VETERINARY  HANDBOOK  AND  VISITING  LIST.  By 

Thomas  B.  Rogers,  D.  V.  S.,  Lecturer  on  Contagious  Dis- 
eases of  Animals  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia 
4i  x  7i  in.;  price  $1.50. 

A  book  for  the  practising  veterinarian  rather 
than  the  layman,  with  comprehensive  dose  table 
of  drugs  and  blank  pages  for  record  of  professional 
visits,  etc. 

THE  LOOK  OF  EAGLES.  By  John  Taintor  Foote.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Frontispiece  in  color  by  George- 
Morris;  72  pages;  5  x  7j  in.;  price  50  cents  net. 

A  story  for  the  horse  fover,  first  published  in 
magazine  form  some  time  ago. 

BOOK  OF  GARDEN  PLANS.  By  Stephen  F.  Hamblin. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  and  New  York. 
Illustrated;  134  pages;  6j  x  9f  in.;  price  $2. 

Suggestions  showing  how  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  gardening  may  be  applied  to 
everyday  problems.  The  illustrations  include 
twenty  blueprint  plans  with  directions  and 
planting  lists  for  each,  and  photographs  to 
show  the  basic  idea.  A  final  chapter  covers  the 
practical  side  of  gardening,  giving  costs,  time  of 
planting,  and  other  details. 

HANDBOOK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND.  By  Porter  E.  Sar- 
gent. Published  annually  by  the  author  at  Boston.  Il- 
lustrated; 843  pages;  4f  x  7J-  in.;  price  $2.50. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  handbooks  which  it  is 
planned  will  eventually  cover  every  part  of  the- 
country.  It  gives  the  chief  routes  of  automobile 
travel  in  New  England  and  describes  towns, 
country,  and  objects  of  interest — historical  and 
otherwise — along  these  routes. 

HAND  WROUGHT  JEWELRY.  By  H.  R.  Sorensen  and: 
S.  J.  Vaughn.  The  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Illustrated;  102  pages;  5}  x  7{jn.;  price  $1  net. 

Describing  in  detail  the  actual  process  of  mak- 
ing jewelry. 

BIRDS  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO  MAN  (second  revised 
edition).  By  Clarence  M.  Weed  and  Ned  Dearborn. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Illustrated;  390  pages;. 
5*  x  8  in.;  price  $2.50  net. 

Presenting  the  birds  of  the  northern  temperate 
zone  in  the  light  of  their  value  as  destroyers  of 
farm  and  crop  enemies. 

THE  STORY  OF  SCOTCH.  By  Enos  A.  Mills,  author  of 
"The  Rocky  Mountain  Wonderland,"  "The  Spell  of  the 
Rockies,"  "The  Story  of  a  Thousand  Year  Pine,"  etc.,  etc. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.  Illustrated;. 

63  pages;  4J  x  7J  in.;  price  50  cents. 

Few  dogs  have  been  more  widely  known  than 
Mr.  Mills's  faithful  old  collie,  Scotch.  This  if 
his  life  story. 

MY  GARDEN.  By  Louise  Beebe  Wilder.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Illustrated  by  Will  Sim- 
mons; 309  pages;  6x9  in.;  price  $1.50  net. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  regarding  books  on 
gardening  that  the  best  of  them  are  those  that 
are  the  least  didactic.  Let  a  writer  on  garden- 
ing begin  to  lay  down  rules,  and  most  of  us  lay 
down  the  book.  We  are  far  more  deeply  stirred 
by  a  frank  tale  of  garden  failures — and  their 
lessons — than  by  the  most  awe-inspiring  array  of 
garden-making  laws.  This  is  why  Mrs.  Wilder's 
book  is  one  of  the  few  garden  books  of 
this  year,  as  of  other  years,  that  will  take  an 
enduring  place  in  the  amateur  gardener's  shelf 
of  real  friends.  It  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
leisurely  walk  through  a  mature  garden  with  its 
creator  that  could  be  put  into  type  upon  paper. 

THE  HUMBLE  ANNALS  OF  A  BACKYARD.    By  Walter 

A.  Dyer,  author  of  "The  Richer  Life,"  "The  Lure  of  the 
Antique,"  "Early  American  Craftsmen,"  "Gulliver  the 
Great,"    etc.    The    Pilgrim    Press,    Boston.  Illustrated; 

155  pages;  4}  x  7$  in.;  price  $1  net. 

A  series  of  twenty-one  essays  which  had  their 
initial  appearance  at  different  times  in  various 
magazines.  They  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  setting 
forth  the  author's  kindly  and  humorous  philo- 
sophy about  many  things — principally  gardening 
and  the  out-of-doors. 
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Storrs  &  Harrison  Co's 
Seed  and  Plant  Annual 


Wagner's  Garden  Catalogue 

Tells  you  how  to  select  ami  how  to  plant  (or  the  quick- 
est results  and  the  most  pleasing  r  IT  rets.  Places  Wagner 
Lamlscaiv  Vivht  I ViMitm.nt  .it  youi  ctimm.inil  vmIIi 
out  cost.  Will  help  solve  your  planting  problems,  no 
matter  how  large  and  elaborate  or  how  small  and  simple 
your  grounds  nuiy  be. 

FREE  to  Garden  Lovers 

Write  to-day  and  get  your  copy  early  so  that  you  may 
obtain  full  benefit  of  the  growing  season.  Complete 
lists  of  Hardy  Flowers.  Roses.  Annuals.  Bulbs.  Shrubs 
Trees  and  Evergreens.  All  rugged,  growing  slock  and 
guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  perfect  planting  condition. 

A*h  for  Catalogue  it 
Wtfiwr  Park  Nurseries,        Bos  913       Sidney,  Ohio 


For  63  years  this 
catalogue  has  been 
sent  to  gardeners 
who  know  that 
only  the  bestseeds, 
plants  and  trees, 
are  worth  using, 
and  who  pin  their 
faith  to  S.  &  H. 
goods.  Only  reli- 
able stocks  are 
listed  in  our  cata- 
logue. 


is  the  experience  of  years  condensed  into  a  con- 
venient form  for  the  planter  who  wants  the 
desirable  and  reliable 


Vegetable  Seeds 
Plants,  Bulbs 


Flower  Seeds 
Sbade  and  Fruit  Trees 


Produced  in  America's  largest  departmental  seed- 
house  and  nursery.  Our  location  near  Lake  Erie 
gives  long  growing  season,  the  varying  soils — sand, 
clay,  loam — combined  with  expert  care  given, 
make  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co's  stock  unsurpassed. 

We  guarantee  our  stock  to  be  free  from  disease,  to  be 
dug  carefully,  packed  properly,  and  delivered  safely. 

Send  for  the  catalogue  to-day — it  will  be  mailed  free  to 
everyone  interested  in  gardening. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO 


Box  341 


Painesville,  Ohio 


Everything  for  the 

GREENHOUSE 
John  C.  Moninger  Co. 


CHICAGO 
920  Blackhawk  St. 


CINCINNATI 
2312  Union  Central  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK 
810  Marbridge  Bldg. 


Send  this  coupon  and  10  cents  and  we  will  mail 
with  the  catalogue  a  packet  of  the  beautiful  Mas- 
terpiece Sweet  Peas. 


STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  341.  Painesville,  Ohio 

Enclosed  find  10  cents  for  one  packet  of  Masterpiece 
Sweet  Peas,  and  your  1917  catalogue 


Nlame- 


Town- 


State- 


DWARF 
TREES 


APPLE 

PEAR 

PLUM 

CHERRY 
PEACH 


Dwarf  Trees  are  best  for  the 
home  garden;  they  need  less 
room,  bear  quicker,  and  pro- 
duce finest  fruit.    You  can 

(trow  them  as  hushes,  pyramids,  cordons  or  espalier  forms  as 
described  in  our  Free  Catalogue. 

THE  VAN  Ol  SEN  NURSERIES 
»  .  <  .  HeKaj  .  Mgr.  Box  I  .  i.eneva.  X.  ^  . 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

The  isolated,  barren  look  of  your  garage  will  be  overcome  at  small  expense 
by  a  few  MOON  trees  and  plants.    Our  Catalogue  A-2  will  help  you. 

The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Company,  Morris ville.  Pa. 
 Paila.  Office.  21  S.  12th  St.  Wait.  Plain*.  N.  Y. 

HaMMaWMnmaWMaM 


TOWNSEND'S 
TRIPLEX 

The  Public  is  warned  not  to 
purchase  mowers  infringing  this 
patent. 


The  Greatest  Grass- 
cutter  on  Earth,  cuts  a 
Swath  86  inches  wide. 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day 
than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man.  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  any  three  ordinary 
horsedrawn  mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 


Floats  over  the  uneven  ground  as  a  ship  rides  the 
waves.  One  mower  may  be  climbing  a  knoll,  the 
second  skimming  a  level  and  the  third  paring  a  hollow. 
Does  not  smash  the  grass  to  earth  and  plaster  it  in  the 
mud  in  springtime  nor  crush  out  its  life  between 
hot  rollers  and  hard,  hot  ground  in  summer  as  does 
the  motor  mower. 


Send  for  Catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of  TOWNSEND  MOWERS. 


So 


What  is  a  fair  rental  for  a  |jMH 
property?    Ask  the  Readers'  Service 
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KELSEy 


HEALTH 


r 


HEAT 


Some 
Things  It 
Doesn't  Do 


And 
Some 
It  Does 


IT  doesn't  thump  and  bang;  hiss  and  siss.  It 
doesn't  leak.  It  doesn't  dry  out  the  air. 
It  doesn't  heat  and  reheat  the  dead  air.  It 
does  ventilate  while  it  heats.  It  does  mix  the 
fresh  warm  air  with  just  the  right  amount  of 
healthful  moisture.   It  does  heat  any  and  all 


rooms  in  any  weather,  with  the  wind  in  any  di- 
rection. It  overcomes  entirely  the  radiator 
bugaboo.  It  is  more  economical  than  any  fur- 
nace or  radiator  heat. 

We  can  prove  it.  Send  for  booklet — Some 
Saving  Sense  on  Heating. 


THE  JCEL5EV 
WARM  AIR  GENERATOR  | 


231  James  Street 


NEW  YORK  :  103-D  Park  Ave.      CHICAGO  :  2767-D  Lincoln  Are 
DETROIT  :    Space  95-D,  Builders  Exch. 
BOSTON  :  405-D,  Post  Office  Sq.  Bldg. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Horsford's 

Cold 
Weather 
Plants 


include  many  of  the  best 
ornamentals  that  nature 
affords.  The  Orchids,  Wild  Ferns  and 
Flowers  his  list  includes  are  abuut  the  only  really 
ha*dy  kinds  to  be  had.  Shrubs,  trees,  vines  and 
fruit  stock  are  selected  to  exclude  those  too  tender 
for  Northern  New  England. 

If  your  climate  is  severe,  you  can't  afford  to  miss 
the  new  Horsford  Catalogue  M,  which  will  be 
ready  early  this  year. 

Address  F.  H.  HORSFORD,  CHARLOTTE,  VT. 


Best  Nursery  Stock  Ever  Grown 

Evergreens,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Flowering 
Shrubs.  Hedge  Plants,  Vines,  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials. 

Preparing  of  Plans,  Laying  out  of  Grounds,  Tree  and 
Shrubbery  Decorating  Work. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO.,  INC. 
Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Tel  333.  New  Canaan,  Connecticut 


IN  PASTURES  GREEN.  By  Peter  McArthur.  author 
of  "The  Prodigal  and  other  Poems,"  "To  be  Taken  with 
Salt,"  etc.  Imported  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  New  York 
264  pages;  5  x  7J  in.;  price  SI. 75  net. 

A  collection  of  essays  descriptive  of  the 
author's  life  on  a  Canadian  farm. 

THE  ANTIQUE  GREEK  DANCE.  By  Maurice  Emanuel 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Harriet  Jean  Beauley.  John 
Lane  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  304  pages;  6|  x  9}  in  • 
price  $3  net. 

I  he  world-wide  reawakened  interest  in  all 
phases  of  the  dance  is  given  as  the  reason  for 
this  translation  of  a  book  published  in  France 
some  years  ago,  in  order  that  it  may  be  avail- 
able to  English-speaking  students  and  artists. 
No  modern  steps  are  considered  except  those 
which  were  used  also  in  ancient  Greece. 

CAMPBELLS  PROGRESSIVE  AGRICULTURE.  By 

Hardy  W.  Campbell.  Published  by  the  author  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.     Illustrated;  155  pages;  5  x  7}  in.;  price  $1. 

Progressive  agriculture  as  exemplified  by  soil 
tillage  to  conserve  moisture — the  results  of 
thirty-four  years'  actual  field  experiments. 

CHRONICLES    OF    THE    WHITE    MOUNTAINS  By 

Frederick  W.  Kilbourne.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  New 
York.    Illustrated;  434  pages;  5J  x  8  in.;  price  $2  net. 

The  complete  story  of- the  White  Mountain 
region  from  the  sixteenth  century  down  to  the 
present  day. 

A  BACHELOR  IN  JAPAN.  By  Eric  Erskine  Wood.  T. 
Fisher  Unwin,  Ltd.,  London.  98  pages;  5x7}  in.;  price 
3|6  net. 

Sidelights  on  Japanese  character  and  customs. 

LAWN  TENNIS  LESSONS  FOR  BEGINNERS.    By  J 

Parmly  Paret.  The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York.  Il- 
lustrated; 135  pages;  5i  x  7}  in.;  price  $1.25. 

A  clear,  lucid  exposition  of  how  to  play  tennis 
— and  how  not  to  play  it — by  an  expert  player. 
The  illustrations  are  action  photographs,  show- 
ing just  how  the  various  strokes  should  be  made. 

IDEAL    HOMES    IN    GARDEN    COMMUNITIES.  By 

Walter  S.  Davis  and  Pierpont  Davis,  architects,  Loyal 
F.  Watson,  C.  W.,  and  Henry  R.  Davis,  landscape  architect. 
Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  80 
pages;  6f  x  98  in.;  price  $1  net. 

A  book  of  house  plans  for  suburban  develop- 
ment. Stock  plans  of  every  design  in  the  book 
can  be  obtained  from  the  architects. 

PRODUCTIVE  BEE  KEEPING.  By  Frank  C.  Pellett, 
State  Apiarist  of  Iowa.  In  the  Farm  Manuals  series  edited 
by  K.  C.  Davis,  Ph.  D.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Illustrated;  302  pages;  5|  x  8J  in.;  price  S1.50  net. 

Giving  the  modern  methods  of  the  production 
and  marketing  of  honey  as  found  valuable  by 
a  number  of  extensive  honey  producers,  under  a 
great  variety  of  conditions. 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  VINES,  AND  HERBACEOUS  PEREN- 
NIALS. By  John  Kirkegaard,  formerly  assistant  to 
Director  of  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, assisted  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Femald  and  Prof.  E.  A.  White. 
Williams  Bookstores  Co.,  Boston.  Illustrated;  407  pages; 
5J  x  8|  in.;  price  $2.50. 

A  simple  and  convenient  reference  book  of 
the  ornamental  trees  and  plants,  with  general 
cultural  information  and  directions  sufficient  for 
all  ordinary  requirements  of  amateur,  architect, 
or  gardener. 

MANURING  FOR  HIGHER  CROP  PRODUCTION.  By 

E.  J.  Russell,  D.  Sc.  (London),  director  of  the  Rothamsted 
Experimental  Station.  Cambridge  University  Press  of 
England.  Imported  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York 
Illustrated;  69  pages;  price  90  cents. 

Authoritative  information  about  manures 
and  soil  management,  applicable  alike  to  Eng- 
lish and  American  conditions. 

COMMON  DISEASES  OF  FARM  ANIMALS.    By  R.  A. 

Craic,  D.  V.  M.,  Prof,  of  Veterinary  Science,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, and  Chief  Veterinarian.  Purdue  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  In  the  Farm  Manuals  series  edited  by  K. 
C.  Davis,  Ph.  D.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Il- 
lustrated; 334  pages;  5J  x  81  in.;  price  $1.50  net. 

An  authoritative  guide  to  farmers  on  how  to 
keep  stock  healthy. 

FUNGOID  AND  INSECT  PESTS  OF  THE  FARM.  By 

F.  R.  Petherbridce.  M.  A..  Biological  Adviser,  School  of 
Agriculture,  Cambridge.  In  the  Cambridge  Farm  Institute 
series  edited  by  T.  B.  Wood,  M.  A.,  and  E.  J.  Russell.  D. 
Sc.  Cambridge  University  Press  of  England.    Imported  by 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated;  174  pages; 
51  x  8  in.;  price  $1.25. 

How  to  recognize  and  remedy  the  various 
pests  that  beset  the  tiller  of  English  soil. 

THE   STUDIO   YEAR   BOOK   OF   DECORATIVE  ART 

(1916).  John  Lane  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  182  pages; 
81  x  12  in.:  price,  paper,  $2.50. 

A  review  of  the  latest  developments  in  the 
artistic  construction,  decoration,  and  furnishing 
of  the  house.  The  illustrations  are  in  color 
and  black  and  white. 
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Hi 


Photography,  Good  Sport 


<I  but  the  results  are  not  always  satis- 
factory. Ask  practical  help  from  the 
Photo-Man  with  The  Readers'  Service. 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 

m 

Beautify  your  home.    Plant  Hill's  EveiKicens. 

i.rt  Hill  >  i  rer  ElU|im  Boot    Write  to  day. 

Expert  advice  / rtt ' 
D.  Hill  Inn  I  ....        Etercerea  SpeeUIKtt 
In  Mit                          Dundee,  111. 

Catalogue  "E-29"  showing 
a  series  of  new  designs  in 

"PERGOLAS" 

Lattice  Fences 

Garden  Houses 

and  Fences 

When   writing  enclose  10 
cents  in  stamps  and  ask  for 
»w""~       .^"^■■B  Catalogue  E-29. 

HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 

Main  Office  &  Factory     New  York  Office 

EUton  &  Webster  Am.  6  East  39th  St. 

CHICAGO  New  York  City 


Beautify  Your  Home  Outside 

Your  lawns  and  gardens  radiate  your 
personality.  Plant  beautiful  ornamen- 
tal trees,  shrubs  and  plants  to  add  a 
picturesque  touch;  plant  for  fruiting. 
Green 's  sure-bearing,  true-to-name 
fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  berries,  etc.. 
all  of  which  you  can  buy  from  us  at 

Half  Agents*  Prices 

We  sell  dirtct  to  you.  There  is  no 
Nursery  Agent  to  pay.  Green's  stock 
is  backed  by  forty  years  of  success- 
ful growing  and  direct  selling. 

Send  for  our  Catalog.  Contains  val- 
uable planting;  information  and  money- 
saving  combination  offers.  Write  today*. 

GREEN'S 
NURSERY 
COMPANY 


VI  C  K  S 


DAVEY  TREE  SURGEONS 

Have  your  trees  examined  now!    Learn  their  real  con- 
ditions and  needs  from  this  expert  source  without  charge. 
Ask  for  booklet  illustrating  Davey  Tree  Surgery. 
THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  190  Elm  St.,  Kent.  Ohio 


GARDEN 
a  5  FLORAL 


GUIDE  iF9T7 


IT'S  FREE  ^7  "      Several  new        ^WJUTC  TODAY 

r'  _    features.    Valuable  informa- 
tion about  planting.    An  authority  on 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds.  Plants. 
Bulbs  and  Trees.     Based  on  our  experience  as 
America's  oldest  mail-order  seed  concern,  and 
largest  grower  of  Asters  and  many  other  flowers  in 
the  world.    With  this  guide,  the  best  ever  issued,  we 
will  gladly  include  booklet.  Asters  in  the  Home 
Garden.    Both  are  absolutely  free. 

Send  jor  your  copy  todoy.  before  you  forget 

JAMES  VlCK'S  SONS 

64  Stone  Street,  Rochester.  N.  J 
The  Fl«wer  City 


Empire  Red  Lawn  Hose 

Wears  Longest 


ROOFING  TIN 

Manufactured  from  KEYSTONE  COPPER  STEEL— highest  quality  plates  obtainable 
for  city,  suburban,  or  country  homes.  Supplied  in  all  grades  up  to  40  pounds  coating. 
Stamped  "Keystone  Copper  Steel"  in  addition  to  regular  brands.  Accept  no  substitute. 
We  also  manufacture  APOLLO-KEYSTOXE  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  JI  L. 
Sheets—  fireproof,  durable,  unexcelled  for  Rooting.  Siding,  Culverts  If  r*/c.Tfnf  r 
Tanks,  and  all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  added  "MJ  o  I  l/rt  t 
Keystone  stencil— it  insures  service  and  rust- resistance.  Send  for  booklet.  X  / 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  c°*Ptl  Sftf> 
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DECORATING  SERV 


H  It 


NOTES   AND  SUGGE 

CONDUCTED    BY    JAMES  COLLIEI 


HOW  SHALL  WE  DECORATE  THE  NURSERY 


SO  much 
has  been 
written 
about  nursery 
furnishings 
and  so  little 
of  the  matter 
has  been 
treated  prac- 
tically that 
it  may  be 
well  to  de- 
vote some 
space  to  this 
always  inter- 
esting sub- 
ject. 

To  begin 
with,  what  do 
you  wish  your 
child  to  be — 
and  have  you 
arrived  at  the 
trained  so  he 


All  children  will  be  interested  in  this 
unique  painted  lighting  fixture;  7J  inches 
wide;  price  $8 

point  of  view  that  as  a  child  is 
grows?  If  so,  then  you  will  be 
glad  to  regard  the  new  ideas 
that  are  being  worked  up  in 
nursery  decorations  by  clear 
thinking  people. 

1  he  surroundings  of  the 
baby  of  to-day  are  not  alone 
sanitary,  dainty,  and  beau- 
tiful, but  they  include  with 
these  important  qualifications 
physical  comfort  and  mental 
stimulation  as  well. 

If,  in  furnishing  your  child's 
room  or  rooms,  you  will  keep 
ever  in  mind  that  these  apart- 
ments are  for  him,  his  comfort, 
pleasure,  and  education,  and 
not  for  your  neighbors'  de- 
lectation, you  will  find  not  only 
an  immense  amount  of  satis- 
faction in  arranging  them,  but 
may  be  assured  of  their  suc- 
cess both  from  the  purely  de- 
corative point  of  view  and  the 
more  essential  one  of  mental 
stimulant. 

I  am  frequently  asked  what  I  consider  the  most 


Mr.  James  Collier  Marshall 

Director  of  the  Decorating  Service  of  Country 
Life  in  America's  Advertising  Department 

will  solve  your  problems  of  home  decoration 

— color  schemes,  hangings,  floor  coverings,  art 
objects  and  interior  arrangements.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's long  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of 
supply  enables  him  to  make,  if  desired,  judi- 
cious selections  and  to  obtain  most  favorable 
prices.     This  service  is  free  to  our  readers. 

Address  inquiries  to  Decorating  Service  Department 

Country  Life  in  America 

1 1  West  32nd  Street  New  York 


important  point  in  furnishing  the  nursery,  and 
I  am  continually  at  a  loss  whether  to  say  I 
think  it  the  lighting  or  the  wall  treatment.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  these  are  equally  significant 
and  dependent  on  one  another. 

1  he  usual  wall  treatments — the  plain  painted 


This  dainty  chair  has  a  comfortable  seat 
9x  11  inches.    It  is  9  inches  high;  the 
back  is  12  inches.    Price  $8 


Can  one  do  better  for  one's  child  than  to  surround  him  with  such  charming  articles  as  these?  Note  the  grace  of 
structural  lines  and  decoration.    The  bathtub  costs  $41;  the  glass-topped  wardrobe  $140.50;  the  crib, 

trimmed,  $112.50 


though  in  the 
first  instance 
an  overhead 
light  of  the 
indirect  var- 
iety is  much 
to  be  preferred 
to  the  side 
lights  that  can 
be  used  ad- 
vantageously 
for  the  more 
grown-up 
youngsters. 

Indeed  I 
can  imagine 
nothing  bet- 
ter for  the  in- 
fants' room 
than  an  in- 
verted bowl 
covered  with 
daintily 
painted  wicker  which  matches  the  furniture  and 
forms,  when  surrounded  by  its 
halo  of  reflected  light,  a  point 
of  interest  for  the  wondering 
child  mind. 

Here  is  the  whole  crux  of 
the  subject.  Since  the  child 
mind  does  wonder  about  things 
then  give  it  something  worth 
wondering  about,  and  present 
it  to  him  under  the  best  pos- 
sible circumstances,  clearly  and 
unconfused  by  other  matter, 
so  that  his  mind  will  develop 
itself  through  wonder,  which 
after  all  is  half  brother  and 
special  courier  to  thought. 

After  the  lighting  arrange- 
ments have  been  settled  upon, 
the  wall  decorations  of  what- 
ever description  must  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  imperative  that 
these  be  of  sufficient  clarity  of 
drawing  to  be  easy  for  young 
eyes  to  decipher,  and  they  must 
also  be  arranged  within  cor- 
rect range  of  vision.    Nothing  is  so  bad  as  the 


ridiculous  method  of  placing  a  frieze  at  the  top 


For  sheer  picturesqueness  this  cradle  can  hardly  be  surpassed  and  it  is  thoroughly 
practical  besides.    Painted  in  delicate  colors  on  ivory  it  costs  $48.    Springs  and 
mattress  are  extra 


walls  with  border  decorations  and  those  hung 
with  patterned  paper — cannot  be  compared,  as 
frequently  the 
style  of  decora- 
tion is  determined 
by  the  type  of  the 
house  itself.  But, 
in  either  case,  the 
matter  of  light- 
ing must  be  con- 
sidered together 
with  the  wall 
treatment.  Es- 
pecially is  this 
necessary  as  re- 
gards the  room  of 
very  young  babies; 
their  delicate  eyes 
naturally  are  at- 
tracted to  the 
light,  and  these 
sources  should  be 
carefully  shielded 
and  within  easy 
range,  and  the 
correct  angle  of 
vision.  And  this 
is  hardly  less  im- 
portant for  the  Fresh  air  jarts  ^  indispensable,  and  this  wicker  one  with  adjustable  top  and  felt 
older         children,       covered  wheels  is  most  attractive.    It  costs  $25.    The  mattress  is  $6.75  extra 
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This  illustrates  a  reproduction  of  an  ancient  Chinese  Rug  of  the  late  Ming  Dyn»ity.     Size  I  5  ft.  x  7  ft     Price  $450. 

REPRODUCTIONS  OF 

ANCIENT  CHINESE  RUGS 

THE  designs  of  the  old  Chinese  Kugs  are  not  merely  applications 
of  ornament  arranged  to  please  the  eye,  but  each  color  combination 
and  symbol  have  their  appropriate  meaning  and  purpose  in  the  philos- 
ophy and  religion  from  which  they  emanate. 

In  the  above  design  there  is  shown,  on  a  rich  porcelain  blue  ground, 
a  conventionalized  arrangement  of  small  "cloud  scrolls,"  on  which  is 
imposed  a  systematic  grouping  of  "storks,"  emblematic  of  longevity.  The 
border,  with  its  swastika  fret,  is  an  augury  of  good  fortune.  The  soft 
tawny  yellows,  used  in  the  design  in  connection  with  the  porcelain  blue 
ground,  make  a  color  combination  of  rare  beauty. 

This  is  one  of  many  of  our  reproductions  of  genuine  Antique  Rugs 
of  the  Ming  and  Tsing  Dynasties.  These  Rugs  afford  a  range  of  size 
unobtainable  in  the  antique  specimens. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  give  you  more  complete  information  re- 
garding our  stock  and  facilities  for  weaving  Rugs  in  required  dimensions. 

W.  &.  J.  SLOANE 


Interior  Decorators 


Direct  Importers  of  Eastern  Rugs 
Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics 


Furniture  Makers 
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DREICER&C0 

FIFTH  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH 
-  NEW  YORK  - 


I 


DREICER  Sc  C°  HAVE  A  LARGE  AND 

varied  collection  of  oriental 
Pearl  Necklaces  of  the  highest 
lustre  and  tone,  all  carefully 
matched  and  uniform  in  gradation. 


The  House  nlajntains  an  unus- 
ual stock  of  Precious  Stones^ 
Emeralds.  Diamonds,  Rubies, 
Sapphires^ each  of  marked  in- 
dividuality BY  REASON  OF  ITS 
RARE  QUALITY.  SUPERB  CUTTING. 
LARGE  SIZE  OR  UNUSUAL  SHAPE- 


BRANCH  AT  CHICAGO 


"jh 


Joston 


YamanakaS-  Co.  * 

Shanghai  r.f,      .  Peking 

254  rifth  Avenue 

Osaka  Kioto 

NEW  YORK 


These  lamps  vJill  add 
charm  and  beauty*  to 
your  room.  Our  lamps 
are  made  with  the  utmost 
care  to  insure  the  most 
artistic  touches  and  untiring  ef- 
fects which  should  grOe  entire 
satisfaction  to  patrons. 


Ideal  for  nursery  use  is  this  linen,  at  $1. 

rose  and  blue 


It  comes  in  both 


of  the  wall,  making  the 
poor  little  chaps  strain 
eyes  and  backs  even  to 
glimpse  it.  This  should 
be  placed  not  more  than 
five  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  some  very  successful 
decorations  (for  very 
small  children)  have 
them  immediately  above 
the  baseboard.  In  these 
instances  the  wall  and 
ceiling  are  joined  by 
either  a  molding  or  an 
inconspicuous  border  of 
paper  or  stencil. 

( )ne  of  the  finest 
arrangements  I  have 
seen  was  in  the  room  of 
a  three-year-old  child. 
The  woodwork  was  i\ on- 
white,  the  walls  painted 
a  warm,  almost  pinkish, 
putty  color,  and  around  the  room,  about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  was  a 
hand-painted  de- 
coration  of 
children  at  play. 
This  was  divided 
into    one  long 

Eanel  flanked 
y  two  smaller 
ones  of  different 
sizes  on  each  side, 
toeach  wall  space. 
These  were  done 
as  neariy  as 
possible  in  life 
colors,  and  all  the 
scenes  depicted 
some  inspiring 
emotion. 

While  such  a 
decoration  is  not 
possible  to  every 
one,  the  idea  can 
be  followed  most 

happily.     There  are  a  number  of  charming  paper 


Light  screens  of  this  type  are  always  interesting 
it  costs  $5 


Of  painted  paper 


patterns  for  this  use 
that  come  in  panels, 
and  one  can  buy  just 
exactly  the  number 
he  desires  without 
waste  or  unnecessary 
expenditure. 

But,  whatever  the 
decoration,  educate 
the  child  by  his  sur- 
roundings not  only  to 
appreciate  objects  of 
good  taste,  but  to 
reason  things  out  for 
himself.  Let  him 
grow  up  in  an  environ- 
ment of  simplicity 
and  order  and  he  will 
arrange  his  life  in  like 
manner.  It  is  as 
certain  a  sequence  as 
"the  night,  the  day." 
Give  him  subjects 
that  will  cultivate  his 
imagination  and 
foster  in  him  a 
sympathetic  under- 
standing for  the 
tender,  poetic  side  of 
life.  That  is  what  is  lacking  in  us  Americans,  as  courageous  persons  of 
older  civilizations  do 
not  hesitate  to  tell 
us.  Any  one  who 
has  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  great 
artiste,  Mme. 
Yvette  Guilbert, 
discuss  American 
art,  as  to  where  and 
why  it  falls  short  of 
greatness,  will  ap- 
preciate the  value  of 
this  point.  Give 
your  child  this  ad- 
vantage and  you 
have  made  him  a 
gift  without  price. 

Returning  to  the 
practical  side  of  the 
subject:  the  floors 
should  always  be  of 

hardwood,  if  possible  There  is  real  art  in  this  amusing  picture— it  costs  $12 


This  dainty  cretonne  in  blue,  36  inches 
per  yard 


wide,  costs  70  cents 
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t/ne  tSpell  o/  //fc  TDrgarV 


SURELY  mere  must  be  some  great  magician  hiding  in  an  organ's  pipes, 
for  how  otherwise  could  the  music  weave  such  a  spell  over  one's  heart 
and  mind.  Somehow,  no  ofner  music  comforts,  rests,  satisfies,  like  the  music 
of  a  pipe  organ.  And  to  mink  that  where  once  [pears  of  study  were 
required  before  one  could  play  this  instrument,  now  even  me  younger 
members  of  me  family  can  invoke  true  music  from  its  wondrous  soul. 

(The  Este$  Annotated  Rolls  have  made  this  possible. 

Often  fney  enable  you  to  play  selections  beyond  the  power  of  many  organists 
to  render  —  for  example,  me  Liebestod  from  Tristan  and  Isolde.  Estey 
Annotated  Rolls  gi\>e  you  even  greater  power  than  an  organist  over  me 
organ.  (The;9  bring  to  you  the  master  music  cf  fhe  world,  rendered  by"  me 
most  wonderful  musical  instrument.  (Through  these  rolls  will  be  cast  over 
y\?ur  home  the  spell  of  the  organ. 

Ask  your  architect  to  plan  for  an  Estey  in  the  new  home  you  are  to 
build  or  for  the  one  in  which  you  are  now  living.     Write  us  fully. 

Estet  Organ  Co. 


Brattleb  oro 


Vermont 


NEW  YORK 

25  West  45th  Street 


Jin  £stey  "Pipe  Organ  may  be  heard  at  any  of  these  studios 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

120  Boylston  Street  17m  and  Walnut  Streets 


Q  Estey  Pipe  Organs 
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£hrich  (Batteries 

Dealers  in  "Old  Masters"  Exclusively 
707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  55th  Street  NEW  YORK 


"Portrait  of  Sir  Joseph  Brandt"  by  Allan  Ramsay 
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Decorative  Metal 
Grilles  for  Radiator  Enclosures 

Decorative  Metal  must  not  be  confused  vJith  the  ordinary 
Ornamental  Iron.  Our  seventy  years'  experience  in  manu- 
facturing flat  perforated  castings  Kas  enabled  us  to  make  unusually 
high  grade  grilles  and  register  faces  in  cast  iron,  cast  bronze 
and  brass.  These  can  be  plated  or  have  an  enameled  paint 
baked  on  to  match  any  finish.  We  also  design  and  model 
them  to  meet  any  peiiod  of  decoration. 

Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co. 


Catalogue  of  Special  Designs  on  Request 


NEW  YORK 


With  another  bowl  not  shown  here,  this  pretty  set  sells  at  $2.75 


Either  as  a  door  stop  or  andiron, 
this  brass  stork  will  be  pleasing 


light  in  color,  left  bare 
except  for  a  few  rugs, 
w  hich  should  be  of  the 
washable  variety. 
1  here  are  many  such, 
and  so  inexpensive 
that  it  would  be  wise 
to  keep  two  sets,  one 
to  be  used  while  the 
other  goes  to  the  tub. 

The  curtains  also 
should  have  frequent 
tubbings,  hence  a  dur- 
able fabric,  either  a 
sun-fast  or  a  good 
printed  material 
should  be  chosen.  Do 
not  economize  on 
these.  Buy  the  best.  They  will  be  far  more  satisfactory.  As  much 
because  of  their  interest  for  the  child  as  for  their  actual  wearing  quality. 

The  two  chintz  patterns  shown  here  are  very  attractive,  the  one  with 
trees  being  in  blue  at  70  cents,  while  the  other 
is  in  rose  on  white  linen  at  #1. 

The  last  named  was  used  in  a  little  girl's 
room  with  delightful  effect.  Here  the  walls 
were  tinted  solid,  the  palest  pink,  with  a 
pale  ivory  ceiling  and  wood  trim  of  the  same. 
Ivory  too  were  the  rugs,  though  bordered  with 
rose.  The  white  •scrim  curtain  had  over- 
draperies  of  this  dainty  linen  edged  with  a 
rose  fringe  braid.  On  the  bed  was  a  spread 
of  rose  colored  stripe  sun  fast  material  while 
the  round  bolster  box  had  a  cover  of  checked 
linen — both  spread  and 
cover  being  rose  fringed. 

There  was  also  a  bed 
for  the  nurse  in  this  room, 
^*  ..  one  of  those  folding  iron 

ones   that    always  seem 
satisfactory  to  a  trained 
nurse.  This  had  specially 
£  fitted  covers  of  the 

checked  linen  for  both 
9  its  open   and  closed 

_    conditions,    and  the 
contrast    in  spread 
arrangements  gave 

a  touch  of  individuality  to  the  whole. 

The  other  furnishings  of  this  room  comprised 
only  the  necessary  pieces,  a  chiffonier,  wardrobe, 
costumer  for  nurse's  convenience  in  dressing  the 
^  #■        child,  and  some  comfortable  chairs,  all  splendidly 

▼  Jfc'  I         made,  of  good  design  and  decorated  charmingly 

with  delicate  rose  lines  on  ivory  white.  The 
little  chair  at 
the  top  of  the 
first  page  is  of 
the  type  used, 
though  the  de- 
corations are 
not  the  same. 

When  one  considers  the  subject  it  will 
seem  as  important  that  parents  provide 
good  looking  furniture  for  their  children's 
use  as  that  they  shall  give  them  comfortable 
things,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  half  the 
nurseries  to-day  have  chairs  that  are  as  ugly 
as  they  are  uncomfortable,  weird,  rush  seated 
rigid  backed  designs,  or  wicker  ones  that 
invite  spinal  curvature. 

A  word  more  about  the  light  fixtures  and 
shades.  As]  has  been  above  stated,  the  wall 
brackets  should  be  lower  than  those  for 
grown-ups  and  better  shaded.  Shields  are 
the  most  satisfactory  from  the  practical 
standpoint,  very  decorative,  and  give  the 
children  much  entertainment. 

A  glance  at  the  one  shown  here  in  the  first  half  page  will  show  the  variety 
of  interests  that  can  be  assembled  in  these  articles,  keeping  them  well  within 

the  range  of  good 
taste.  Then  a 
white  enameled 
floor  lamp  of  good 
lines  with  a  shade 
of  wicker  or  of 
painted  paper 
will  prove  a 
happy  addition 
to  any  room. 

Not  less  effec- 
tive are  some  of 
the  pictures 
shown  for  this 
use,  though  great 
care  should  be 
exercised  in 
choosing  and 

Painted  tin  pails  not  only  amuse  children  but  help  them  to  be  neat.         ,  .   0  ■ 

This  large  one  sells  at  $6  placing  them,  the 


Pierrot  as  a  candle  holder  is  a  clever 
idea    that    will    entertain  the 
youngster 


Brass  storks  form  amusing  nursery 
door  knockers 


• 
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ASA  READER  of  Country  Life  in 
America  you  are  cordially  invited 
to  make  lull  and  frequent  use  oi  the 
decorating  service  rendered  by  this 
Department  of  which  Mr.  James  Col- 
lier Marshall,  Decorator,  is  the  director. 

You  may  be  planning  to  redecorate  or 
replenish  your  present  residence  or  to 
decorate  and  furnish  a  new  home  this 
season  and  in  this  connection  Mr. 
Marshall  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  consult  him  for  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions which  he  is  prepared  to  give  you 
in  a  complete  and  comprehensive  way. 

And  as  a  logical  sequel  to  the  service 
of  this  Department  we  suggest  and 
earnestly  recommend  that  in  purchas- 
ing supplies  you  patronize  the  emi- 
nently reliable  and  splendidly  equipped 
shops  whose  announcements  you  find 
in  these  columns  from  month  to  month. 
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Gardens  f 


Many  Are  Planted 

But  Few  Come  Up 

THIS  is  the  month  of  active  preparations  for  the  com- 
ing gardening  season.  Your  success  of  a  few  months 
from  now  depends  largely  on  the  plans  you  make,  what 
you  order,  and  the  publication  you  take  to  guide  you. 

The  Garden  Magazine 

offers  an  experience  of  years  in  selecting  seeds  and  bulbs,  in  the  preparation 
of  soil,  what  to  plant  and  how  to  plant,  the  proper  fertilizers  and  how  to 
use  them,  the  most  effective  manner  of  irrigating  and  cultivation. 

Seven  Months,  Expert  Help— $1.00 

Your  subscription  for  The  Garden  Magazine  should  be  placed  at  once. 
The  important  numbers  are  from  January  to  August — seven  of  them  for 
$l.OO.  Next  month  the  February  issue  takes  you  into  the  actual  garden 
for  the  preliminary  work. 

DON'T  START  HANDICAPPED 

Accept  this  special  offer  and  get  The  Garden  Magazine  for  seven  months — 
your  garden  needs  it. 

FROM  JANUARY  TO  AUGUST— $1.00 


TO  PREVENT 
ERRORS 


USE  THE 
COUPON 


The  Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  New  York 

Attached  is  one  dollar.  Send  me  the  next  seven  issues  of  The 
Garden  Magazine. 


Name- 


Addrtss- 
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Reg.  Trade  Mark 


WE  CONSIDER  ourselves  fortunate  in 
having  most  abundant  stocks  to  offer 
for  our  January  Sale. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  prices  on  these  goods  are 
up  to  present  day  market  values  because  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  our  supplies  were  se- 
cured many  months  ago.  Notwithstanding 
these  comparatively  low  prices,  we  propose 
to  give  in  accord  with  our  custom  of  many 
years'  standing,  on  all  of  our  Table  and  Bed 
Linens,  Towels,  Lingerie,  Corsets  and  Chil- 
dren's Wear,  our  usual  January 

Discount  of  10% 

Besides  this,  however,  we  have  some  special  lots  of  Damask  Table  Lin- 
ens purchased  a  year  ago  specifically  for  this  January  Sale,  which  we  are 
able  to  offer  at  prices  that  are  approximately  25  per  cent,  less  than  present 
day  values. 

We  are  also  showing  our  usually  full  assortments  of  French,  Madeira, 
Irish  and  Philippine  Lingerie.  Our  Lingerie  buyer  made  her  regular 
visit  to  Paris  last  August  so  that  we  are  now  able  to  offer  what  is  latest 
and  best  in  Lingerie  direct  from  Paris. 

Our  Infants'  Wear  Department,  in  addition  to  being  fully  supplied  with 
all  the  staple  goods  for  Infants'  and  Children's  Wear  has  a  beautiful  assort- 
ment of  dainty  French  hand-made  Dresses  for  children  from  six  months 
to  eight  years  of  age;  also  a  beautiful  line  of  English  hand-made  Smocks 
for  children,  two  to  eight  years'  old  and  other  very  attractive  and  desirable 
hand-made  garments  for  children. 

The  10  per  cent,  discount  will  be  allowed  throughout  the  entire  month 
of  January. 

Send  for  Illustrated  "Annual  Sale"  Booklet 

James  McCutcheon  &  Company 


Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33rd  Streets 


New  York 


 in 


Your  Home  Deserves  the  Most  Modern  Building  Material.  Find  oat  about 

NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE 

SAFE-FIREPROOF- ECONOMICAL- SANITARY 

National  Fireproof ing  Company,  41S  Federal  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


If  2?ou  are  interested  in  good  furniture,  j)ou 
should  write  today  for 

THE  KARPEN  BOOK 
°f  DESIGNS 

S.  KARPEN  &  BROS. 

Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago      37th  &  Broad-day,  Ne«)  York  City 


LORD  &  TAYLOR 

Home  Furnishers 

FIFTH  AVENUE 
38th  Street  39th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Water  Convenience 
in 

Your  Country  Home 


Enjoy  all  the  conveniences  of  fin- 
est modern  homes — hot  and  cold 
water  anywhere,  anytime.  Sanitary 
sewage  disposal,  electric  light,  with  a 

KEWANEE  SYSTEM 

Simple,  dependable,  easy  to  install.  Thousands  in 
satisfactory  use.  Let  us  refer  you  to  KEWANEE 
users  near  you. Write 

P>r  Hulletin  /ret,  telling 
about  KEWANEE  Spec- 
ial  Features. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE 

UTILITIES  CO. 
137  Franklin  Street 
Kewanee,  111. 


play  pictures  being  by  far  the  best.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  type  is  the  "Ring  Around 
Rosie"  study  shown  here.  This  fascinating 
thing  is  made  by  hand,  the  children  having 
painted  paper  faces  with  little  dresses  of  ma- 
terials and  laces,  such  as  present-day  youngsters 
are  clothed  in,  and  they  are  dancing  on  a  black 
velvet  ground,  embroidered  with  daisies.  The 
whole  thing  is  mounted  in  a  shadow  box  with 
an  ivory  frame. 

Attention  should  be  called,  too,  to  the  many 
attractive  receptacles  for  toys  and  play  tools. 


<r  1 


There  is  a  wealth  of  soft  color  in  this  dainty  wall  paper 


These  are  to  be  had  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
shapes  and  materials,  the  Humpty  Dumpty  tin 
pail  shown  here  being  especially  amusing.  Not 
only  do  these  give  entertainment  to  the  young 
people,  but  they  teach  them  to  be  neat  as  well. 
A  child  may  love  a  soiled  article  through 
association  but  his  instinct  is  to  keep  clean  a 
delicately  tinted  one.  Then,  too,  it  is  well  to 
arrange  shelves  for  the  storage  of  playthings 
and  let  the  child  be  taught  to  put  them  away, 
not  solely  for  the  sake  of  neatness,  but  to  develop 
a  sense  of  fitness  in  decorative  balance.  This  can 
be  more  easily  cultivated  than  one  might  imagine. 
For  instance,  in  building  toy  shelves,  arrange 
them  as  well  as  possible  in  balancing  pairs.  Divide 
the  spaces  symmetrically,  leaving  the  lower 
shelves  for  the  heavy,  bulky  toys,  the  upper 
shelves  for  the  lighter  ones,  and  prepare  the  top 
for  the  small  decorative  playthings. 

When  wall  paper  is  to  be  employed,  it  will  be 
found  more  satisfactory  to  reverse  the  usual 
methods  and  hang  the  figured  paper  on  the  lower 
two-thirds,  or  even  lower  half,  of  the  walls,  using 
a  solid  tone  above  that,  with  a  lighter  shade  still 
for  the  ceiling.  Be  careful  also  to  use  plain 
curtain  materials  and  rjigs  with  these  figured 
papers.  Indeed,  paper  calls  for  great  restraint 
and  much  softening  of  colors,  but  in  any  case  the 
woodwork  should  always  be  painted  white. 


The  fairy  fancy  of  this  paper  pleases  both  children  and  grown- 
ups 


J  A  N  I'  Ml  V  ,     I  <i  I 


I  lir  Urntltn'  Sentir  will  thtilly  lurnlih 
in/armiitlim  almiil  Hrlult  Slmpi 


of  every  notable  epoch,  including 
many  specially  designed  pieces,  is 
retailed  at  no  prohibitive  cost  in 
this  great  establishment,  devoted 
exclusively  to  Furniture. 

Suggestions  may  be  gained  from  it  luxe 
print!  of  well  appointed  rooms,  which 
will  be  sent  gratis  upon  request. 

JfcuTJJork  (S>  aUcric* 

Grand  Rapids  fbmihire  Company 

imco  ■  wwm 

34 -30  West  32*  St,  Newark 


In  Your  Garden 

Consider  how  much  more  charm 
and  attraction  your  garden  would 
have  it  you  were  to  add  only  a 
simple  stone  vase,  bench  or  sundial. 

We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
models  for  garden  ornaments  and 
can  rill  every  requirement.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  sent  on  request. 

The  Erkins  Studios 


Tk*  L 


.srgest  Manufacturers  of 
Ornamental  Stone 


221  Lexington  Ave.        New  York 
Factory,  Amtoria,  L.  i. 


ufiejazj  var- 

Keeps  room  temperature  uniform 

Y<mi  can  have  exactly  the  temperature  you  want,  every  day  and  evening,  all  win- 
ter— no  more  neetl  of  turning  radiators  on  and  off.  Place  a  Ja-Nar'  over  the  radi- 
ator in  a  room  that  is  often  too  hot  or  too  cold.  The  Ja-Nar'  will  automatically 
keep  it  at  even  temperature,  no  complicated  system  to  install,  no  repairs,  no  ex- 
pense to  operate.  The  Ja-Nar'  covers  the  radiator  with  a  beautiful  piece  of  fur- 
niture— finished  to  match  mahogany,  light  or  dark  oak,  or  in  enamel — white  or  vari- 
ous colors.  Use  it  wherever  uniform  temperature  is 
desired — residences,  apartments,  hotels,  hospitals. 

The  Ja-Nar'  is  guaranteed— money  back  if  un- 
satisfactory. Send  coupon  for  Catalogue  A  telling 
what  the  Ja-Nar'  does  and  how  it  does  it.  Please 
also  give  the  name  of  your  heating  supply  dealer. 

The  Fulton  Company 


32  Broadway 
New  York 


Knoxville 
Tennessee 


Insurance  Exchange 
Chicago,  III. 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 
GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622.  S.  Michiitn  Art  not 
In  London:  22.  Old  Bond  Street 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  TEA  and  COF- 
FEE SERVICES,  Dishes,  Platters — rare  pieces 
acquired  from  important  English  collections — 
sold  in  our  New  York  and  Chicago  Galleries  at 
London  prices. 


THE  FULTON  CO.,  New  York,  Knoxville  or  Chicago.  Send  catalogue  A.,  to  name  and  address  on  margin 
My  dealer's  name  and  address  are-  


M 


A   K   B    L  E 

Mantels,  Benches,  Consoles, 
Fountains,  Sun  Dial  Pedestals 


S  KLABER  €r  CO.,  126  w  34th  St..  n.  y. 

Established  1849 


j4  lighted  lamp  is 
the  most  conspicuous 

object  in  a  room;  Jt_  "^v. 

it  should  he  a  thing 
of  beauty  in  com- 
plele  harmony  with 
its  surroundings. 

EDWARD    I.  FARMER 

CHINESE    ARTS    AND  DECORATIONS 

5  Weil   Fifty-sixth  Street.   NEW  YORK 


/^AliOWAY 


Gives  the  essential  touch 
to  the  garden  and  home. 
Send  for  catalogue  of  Ar- 
tistic Flower  Pots  and 
Jars,  Vases,  Bird  Fonts, 
Sun-dials,  Benches  and 
other  Beautiful  Pieces. 

GAILOWAY 

TERRA  COTTA  CO. 
3216  Walnut  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea 


V  8-day 

HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 


90 


What  is  a  fait  rental  for  a  given 
properly/    Ask  the  Readers'  Service 


COUNTRY   LIFE   IN  AMERICA 


January,  1917] 


For  Your  Interior  Decorating  Problems 

Read 

House  &  Garden 

In  a  few  short  weeks  you  will  be  spending 
hundreds  of  dollars  on  your  spring  decorat- 
ing. You  cannot  leave  important  questions 
to  chance,  or  trust  to  instinct.  You  need 
expert  advice — not  merely  the  advice  of  one 
expert  who  knows  rugs,  or  pictures,  or  land- 
scape gardening,  hut  of  a  whole  corps  of 
experts  in  their  respective  fields. 

House  &  Garden's  expert  advice  makes 
your  problems  simple.  Our  task  >s  '° 
observe,  to  discover,  to  price,  to  compare, 
to  select  all  the  things  that  go  to  make  up 
the  gracious  and  charming  home. 

$1  Invested  in  House  &  Garden 

a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on  one  ill -chosen  chair 

Will  Save  You  $100- 
Perhaps  $1000 

Not  only  does  House  &  Garden  show  you  how  to 
achieve  the  effects  produced  by  the  professional  interior 
decorator,  but  it  tells  you  where,  from  whom,  and  for 
about  how  much  you  can  actually  purchase  the  wall- 
papers, draperies,  and  furniture  necessary  to  work  out 
your  color  scheme  for  your  entire  house. 

Consider,  then,  that  by  the  simple  act  of  mailing  the 
coupon  below  and  at  your  convenience  forwarding  $1  — 
a  tiny  fraction  of  your  money  loss  on  a  single  ill-chosen 
chair  or  discarded  set  of  hangings — you  insure  your  hav- 
ing expert  advice  on  all  your  house  and  garden  prob- 
lems just  at  the  time  when  you  are  planning  your  most 
important  house  expenditures  of  the  year. 

No  matter  what  your  income.  House  &  Garden  will  tell 
you  how  to  expend  it  most  wisely, 

BECAUSE: 

Its  Information  Ser- 
vice is  at  the  command  of 
all  readers.  Questions  on 
everything  relating  to  the 
home  are  answered  with- 
out charge. 

Its  Shopping  Service 

—  also  without  charge  —  is 
maintained  for  those  too 
far  away  or  too  busy  to 
shop  for  themselves. 
Its  artistic  quality  is 
equal  to  that  which  has 
made  Vogue  and  Vanity 
Faircelebratedeverywhere 
amongpeopleofgoodtaste. 

Its  staff  of  consulting 
experts  is  at  your  service. 
Connoisseur,  architect, 
kennel  expert,  landscape 
gardener,  interior  decora- 
tor, sanitarian,  saleswoman 
and  friend  are  all  packed 
betweenthe  covers  of 
House  &  Garden. 

It  costs  only  SI  for  6 
months  — a  tiny  fraction 
of  your  loss  on  one  ill- 
chosen  rug  or  chair. 


Everything  for  the  House 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


It  covers  house*  t£ar- 
den,  grounds.  Every 
department  of  the  home — 
interior,  exterior,  garden, 
garage,  stable,  grounds — 
is  discussed. 

It  assures  absolute 
good  taste.  Trained  ex- 
perts and  artists  edit  House 
oc  Garden.  Its  artistic  au- 
thority  is  unquestioned. 

It  appeals  to  all  In* 

comes.  The  family  with 
$  1 000  a  year  for  house  ex- 
penditures and  the  family 
with  $100,000  alike  find  it 
a  responsible  guide. 

It  saves  mistakes  and 

money.  Through  its  ex- 
pert advice  you  save 
money  by  saving  mistakes 
— and  house  mistakes  are 
often  very  costly. 

It  gives  prices  and 
qualities*  so  that  you 
can  determine  the  value 
to  you  of  everything  in  its 
pages. 


Everything  for  the  Grounds  = 

Special  Offer — Six  Issues  for  $1  1 

TO  CONVINCE  YOU  that  House  6t  Garden  is  personally  M 
valuable  to  you,  we  will  send  you  the  next  six  numbers  z£ 
for  only  $1 — you  see,  you  save  50  cents,  for  the  annual  sub-  ^ 
scription  is  $3 — if  you  fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  now.  ^ 
These  six  numbers  comprise:  ^ 

Motor  Number  Interior  Decoration         ^  £}r 

House  Building  Spring  Furnishing 

Spring  Garden  Guide    Garden  Furnishing 


If  you  have  a  garden,  or  are  going  to 
have 
or  are 
will  ft 
positiv 


5?e 


suggestion.   One  trifling  dol-       JiT  ^  *  d?* 
Iar  invested  in  them  now  NrV  vc&>  .<S* 
 :n   tinn_....                 *\  .>c  _<!>/•. 


PORTFOLIO   OF   MODEL   ROOMS    sent  upon 
receipt  of  20  cents  in  stamps  or  coin. 

BERKEY  &  GAY 

FURNITURE  COMPANY 

180  Monroe  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
113-119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


An  Opportunity 

One  purchaser  (in  each  locality  where  we  have 
no  agency)  can  obtain  modern  Player-Piano, 
highest  quality,  direct  from  factory,  wholesale 
price,  write  "Melody,"  Box  787,  care  of  Country 
Life  in  America,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Boston 
Garter 


Gives  men  more  service  and  more  comfort  for  its  cost 
than  any  other  article  they  wear.  It's  put  on  and  taken 
off  in  a  jiffy  and  holds  socks  neatly  and  securely. 
Silk  50c;  Lisle  25c.  At  your  store  or  by  mail  postpaid. 
GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY     Makers  Boston 


Rare  and  Genuine  Antiques 

Choice  specimens  of  old  Period  Furniture,  &c. 

Photos,  description  and  prices  on  request 
IRVING  ELTING       Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Over  20  years  established 


Hampton  ^>fjopsJ 

IB  £aat  50ttj  &tri»rt 
3Farittg  &t  ilatrirk'a  ©atljr&ral 

fork  ^ 
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IN  YOUR  HOME 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO 

SILENT  CLOSET 

Operates  with  a  quiet- 
ness and  precision 
most  desired  in  homes 
of  refinement. 


The  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  Write  /or  Booklet  No.  P-9 

uwiniiiiiiiiiiiniiii  him  1  1111  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii  111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111111  111111111111111 


New  Wallpapers  for  Halls 

IT  WILL  be  interesting  to  many,  and  es- 
pecially to  owners  of  Georgian  houses,! 
to  see  the  numbers  of  handsome  and  era 
fective  papers  for  halls  that  have  made  their] 
appearance  this  season.  Several  of  these  are] 
new  patterns,  but  many  are  reproductions  of 
papers  that  have  been  in  use  in  old  American 
houses  of  this  type  for  upward  of  seventy-five 


years.  Such  a  one  is  the  middle  design  pictured 
here,  whose  brick  and  medallion  pattern  is 
marked  in  putty  brown  and  white  on  a  pale  tan 
ground.  The  quaint  urn  and  grape  motives  are 
also  printed  in  these  colors  with  deep  green  and 
royal  blue  that  adds  greatly  to  its  richness. 
Unusual  in  every  way,  this  design  will  lend 
great  distinction  to  any  hall.  It  costs  eighty 
cents  per  double  roll. 
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Not  less  distinctive  is  the  foliage  paper  at  the 
foot  of  the  column.  This  charming  design,  com- 
ing in  two  shades  of  gray  and  gray  or  old  blue, 
is  particularly  soft  in  its  effect,  which  makes  it 
an  excellent  background  for  the  customary  hall 
furnishings.    Price  ninety  cents. 

At  the  top  of  the  page  is  a  splendid  printed 
grass  cloth  that  speaks  for  itself.  Like  all  such 
material,  it  is  very  wide  and  comes  in  rich,  soft 
colors  that  are  always  satisfactory.     J.  C.  M. 


i.    /  X  / 


QheNew 

Country  Life 

Ooens  ud  new  vistas  of 

Interior  Decoration  in  color 
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Quality  buyers  have  always  selected 
the  Rauch  &  Lang,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Its  prestige  is  built  upon  the 
corner-stone  of  sixty -four  years' 
reputation  for  making  only  the  high- 
est class  quality  vehicles* 

Rauch  &  Lan&  coach  building,  ex- 
quisite artistry  of  exterior  design  and 
interior  appointments,  unequaled 
mechanical  construction,  protective 
factors  and  workmanship,  always 
make  it  incomparable. 

It  is  a  luxurious  treasure — beautiful, 
simple,  dependable,  silent  and  safe. 

Stunning  Models  on  Display  at  the  Shows 


"The  Social  Necessity" 


THE  BAKER  R  &  L  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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There  si  not  a  more  handsome  dairy  cow  for  she 
there  is  not  a  more  protitable  dairy  cow.    The  AVKSIIIKK 
deserves  her  title.  "The  Perfect  Cow." 

The  Gentleman  Farmer  who  desires  beauty  plus  utility,  and 
who  wishes  a  herd  of  which  he  may  be  justly  proud,  should  in- 
vestigate the  merits  of  this  Handsome.  Hardy.  Prolific.  Profit- 
able Breed. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
C  M.  Wiiulow.  ScCy.  32  Park  St,  Brandon,  VI. 


Pure  Bred  Ayrshires 

THE  BLOOD  OF  A  if  CHENBRA IN 
BROWN  KATE  4TH  27943 

Registered  Tamworth  Hogs 
Registered  Cheviot  Sheep 

GLIMMERGLEN  FARM* 

Cooperttown  OUego  County,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  A.  STANFORD,  Manaier 


The  Mixter  Fai 

Over  1.600  purebred  Guernseys  have  been  bred  on  t  lnvr  farms 
Present  herd  includes  over 

300  GUERNSEYS 

Exceptional  young  bulls  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  sired  by 
May  Rose  sires  and  out  of  dams  with  A.  R.  recorc* 
above  10,000  lbs.  milk.    Buy  producer*. 
J.  S.  CLARK,  Supt..  HARDWICK,  MASS. 


GUERNSEYS 

MEAN  QUALITY  FOR  THE  DAIRY 
They  are  Most  Economical  Producers 
of  Butter  Fat 

Producers  of  Quantity  with  Quality 

NOTED  FOR  PRODUCTS  OF 
THE  HIGHEST  NATURAL  COLOR 

Wrilt  for  free  descriptive  booklets  or  other  information 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

BOX  CL  PETER BORO  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Holstein  Cows' 
Milk  Best  for  All 

Purebred  Holstein  cows'  milk  is  naturally  li^lit  colored  ;ind  low  in  fat 
percentage,  but  richest  of  all  in  nourishing  solids.    Experiments  by 
scientists  have  conclusively  proven  that  heavy,  yellow  milk  is  not  the 
most  nutritious,  for  the  reason  that  its  lar^e  fat  globules  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  digest.    Slowly,  but  surely,  in  the  lifjht  of  modern  understand- 
ing, State  Boards  of  Health  are  learn- 
ing that  the  proper  milk  standard  is 
not  that  which  insists  on  a  high  per- 
centage of  fat  in  milk,  but  in  ;i  hijj;h 
grade  of  health  giving,  vitality  impart- 
ing solids  such  as  is  contained  in  Hol- 
stein cows'  milk. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN   ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICA 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec'y.  57-H  AMERICAN  BUILDING,  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


PURE  BRED  HOLSTEINS 
Finest  White  Leghorn  Eggs 

You  ennnot  afford  to  own  grade  or  scrub  cows.  Start  now 
to  (trow  a  pure  bred  herd.  I  have  a  few  very  choice 
young  animals  I  can  sell.  Write  for  pedigree.  Do  you 
want  new  laid  infertile  eggs  from  milk  fed  White  Leghorn 
hens?    We  can  supply  you. 

Broad  Mcadowi  Firms,  Paul  T.  Brady,  Owner,  Pawling,  N.Y. 


BUY 

Hunters,  Hacks.  Ponies 

at  breeder's  prices 

direct  from  the  sporting  farmers  of  the 

Piedmont  Hunt  Country — Virginia 

"Leicestershire  of  A  merica" 

Visit  each  June,  The  Uppcrville  Horse  Show — 
best  and  oldest  hunter  breeding  show  in  the  states 
— or  write  for  what  you  need,  to 

J.  B.  SKINNER,  Gen.  Sec'y. 
MiddleWrPTOr-  Vir 


Foi  Hunlinj  Boies  «nd  Estates  t 


t  and  For  Sale 


Chester  White  and  Large 
Yorkshire  Boars 

READY  FOR  I M  MIDI  ATE  SERVICE 

These  are  good  large  vigorous  animals  of  correct  type 
and  conformation. 

Heart's  Delight  Farm,  Chazy,  New  York 


Pinehurst  Shropshires 

I     BEST  BREEDING  FLOCK  IN  AMERICA 
FOUNDATION  STOCK  FOR  SALE 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  to 
H.  L.  WARDWELL,  Box  A,  Springfield  Center,  N.Y. 


0LL INS' JERSEY  REDS 

the  best 


Get 
thLr 
FREE 
BOOK 


Superior  Sanitary  Churn 

The  barrel  of  this  churn  is  finely 
glazed  stoneware  and  the  cover  is 
clear  annealed  glass.  The  whole 
churn  is  strictly  sanitary.  Very 
easy  to  operate. 

Write  for  prices  and  new  cata- 
logue. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery.  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn  Equipment 

59  Murray  Street,  New  York 


Two  O.I.C.  Hogs 
Weighed  2806  lbs. 

Why  lose  prof  its  breed- 
Ing  and  feeding  scrub  x 
hogs?  Two  of  our  O.I. 
C.  Hogs  weighed  2806 
lbs.  Will  ship  you  sam-  * 
pie  pair  of  famous  O.  I.  C  ^ 
hogs  on  time  and  give  agency  ^ 
to  first  applicant.  We  are  the  *■ 
most  extensive  breeders  and  shippers 
of  pure  bred  hogs  in  the  world. 

All  Foreign  Shipments 
U.  S.  Govt.  Inspected 

We  have  bred  the  O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  52 
years  and  have  never  lost  a  hog 
with  cholera  or  any  other  con- 
tagious disease. 


Originators  of  the 
Famous  O.  I.  C. 
Swine  1863 


Write — to-day— 
for  Free  Book.  "The 
Hog  from  Birth  to  Sale" 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO. 

451Vickers  Bldg.,  Cleveland, 0. 


William  S.  Dunn  Announces  His  Retirement 

as  manager  of  the  Flintstone  Farm,  Dalton,  Mass.,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  during  the  past  year, 
and  will  hereafter  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  livestock  commission  business. 

On  January  1st  he  will  leave  for  a  trip  through  the  west,  stopping  at  Chicago,  Detroit  and  St.  Paul  with  a 
view  to  visiting  buyers  who  are  interested  in  securing  choice  imported  milking  Shorthorns. 
He  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  who  desire  to  consult  him  about  the  purchase  of  stock  and  the  prices 
therefor,  prior  to  his  starting  for  England  about  February  1st.  Mr.  Dunn  will  make  an  extensive  trip 
through  the  British  Isles,  visiting  the  leading  breeders  in  England  and  Ireland.  For  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  place  orders  now,  he  will  be  glad  to  secure  data  and  prices  on  males  and  females,  of  approved  pattern,  for 
prospective  breeders  who  desire  to  import  later  in  the  season. 

WILLIAM  S.  DUNN,  90  West  Broadway,  New  York 


Telephone  Barclay  6092 


Foreign  address  Albury,  Tiddington,  England 
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What  is  a  fair  rental  for  a  given 
property?   Ask  the  Readers'  Service 
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Less  Waste 
More  Profit 


Because  the  Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that 
varies  the  feed  IN  DIRECT  PROPORTION  TO 
THE  SEPARATING  FORCE,  thus  getting  15% 
more  cream  under  average  conditions,  and  often 
doubling  dairy  profits.  Reason:  The  cream-saving  Suction- 
feed  which  drinks  up  the  milk  only  as  fast  as  it  can  perfectly 
separate  it. 


SUCTION-FEED  ™, 

S  E  PA    AT©  K 


-the  ONLY  separator  you  can  turn 
faster  and  finish  skimming  quicker 

-the  ONLY  separator  with  just  ONE 
piece  in  the  bowl — no  discs,  easiest 
to  clean 


— the  ONLY  separator  that  skims  clean 
at  widely-varying  speeds 

— the  ONLY  separator  that  delivers 
cream  of  unchanging  thickness — all 
speeds 


Write  to-day  for  free  catalogue  to  Dept.  A 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.     -     West  Chester,  Pa. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 
Branches:       Chicago       San  Francisco       Portland  Toronto 


ABSORB 

'*    *       TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


INE 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,   Strained,  Swollen 
Tendons,  Ligaments,  or  Muscles.  Stops 
the  lameness  and  pain  from  a  Splint,  Side 
Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.    No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.    $2  a  bottle  at 
druggists  or  delivered.    Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  interesting 
Horse  Book  2  M  Free 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind, reduces  Strained,  Torn  Ligaments,  Swollen 
Glands,  Veins,  or  Muscles;  Heals  Cuts,  Sores, 
Ulcers.    Allays  pain.    Price  $1.00  a  bottle  at  dealers 
or  delivered.    Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  41  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


VETERINARY  COURSE 
AT  HOME 

Taught  in  simplest  English  during  spare  time. 
Diploma  granted.  Cost  within  reach  of  all. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Have  been  teaching 
by  correspondence  twenty  years.  Graduates 
assisted  in  many  ways.  Every  person  inter- 
ested in  stock  should  take  it.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  full  particulars  FREE. 
LONDON  VET.  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  65  London,  Ontario,  Can. 


Ponies  from  the  Bunn  Herd 

still  win — Grand  Champion  harness  pony,  and  Grand  Champion 
saddle  pony  at  Panama  Exposition  were  both  shown  from  this 
herd — At  same  show  the  First  Prize  Shetland  Pony  single  harness 

and  First  Prtze  Shetland  Pair,  defeating  the  first  prize  w  inners  same 
classes,  Madison  Square,  1915,  were  bred  from  this  herd.  Shetland — 
Weish  and  Hackney  Ponies.   Over  zoo  head  for  sale  reasonable. 

CHAS.  E.  BUNN  Peoria.  111. 


Lupton  Ponies 

excel  in  breeding,  conformation,  individuality, 
manners,  gentleness.  Shetland,  Welsh  and  Hack- 
ney.   Send  stamp  for  circular. 

LUPTON  FARM  Hartford  City,  Ind. 


FAMOUS  BELLE  MEADE  PONIES 

All  pure  bred— Shetland.  Welsh,  and  other 
pedigreed  stock  $75  up.  All  sizes.  Best 
playmates  for  children.  Make  child  strong  and 
robust.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalogue,  showing 
pet  ponies  in  famous  Belle 
Meade  Herd. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM 
Boi  6 

BELLE  MEADE,  VA. 


Meridale  Jerseys 

The  Meridale  Herd  includes 
163  Register  of  Merit  cows, 
their  butter  production 
averaging  520  lbs.  per  year 
— an  unequalled  record  for  a 
herd  of  its  size.  Young  stock 
of  both  sexes  for  sale. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CONCERNING  DAVID  GRAYSON 

"It  is  a  rare  privilege"  (says  Dr.  Crothers,  that  charm- 
ing essayist) — "to  share  with  a  pleasant  gentleman  the 
act  of  thinking." 

Is  there  a  better  way  than  that  to  describe  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  reading  David  Grayson  ? 
Are  you  one  of  those  to  whom  Hempfield  (David  Grayson's 
first  novel)  will  mean  the  renewing  of  an  old  pleasure,  or 
the  forming  of  a  new  literary  friendship  } 


TREE  WOUNDS  AND  DISEASES.    By  A.  D.  Webster, 

author  of  "Practical  Forestry,"  "The  Forester's'  Diary," 
etc.  J.  B.  I-ippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Illustrated;  215 
pages;  5\  x  8J  in.;  price  $2.50  net. 

Practical  information  on  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  tree  wounds  and  diseases,  with  a 
special  chapter  on  fruit  trees,  drawn  from  the 
author's  many  years  of  personal  work  and  ob- 
servation. 

OLD  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By  Fred  W.  Bur- 
cess,  author  of  "Household  Curios,"  "Chats  on  Old  Copper 
and  Brass,"  "Antique  Furniture,"  etc.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated;  426  pages;  5j  x  8?  in.;  price 
$2.50. 

A  handy  book  of  reference  embracing  general 
features  of  interest  in  all  the  groups  and  periods 
into  which  ceramics  are  usually  classified,  being 
the  second  volume  in  the  Home  Connoisseur 
series. 

WILD  ANIMAL  STAMP  PrImER.  Published  by  H.  R. 
Mitchell,  Manager  of  Privileges,  New  York  Zoological 
Park.  Illustrated;  93  pages;  6 x8J in.;  price  85 cents;  postage 
7  cents. 

Forty-nine  animal  stories  which  give  authentic 
information  of  real  educational  value,  but  sugar 
coated  to  disguise  that  fact  from  the  recipient. 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  fifty  color  repro- 
ductions of  animals  from  actual  photographs 
taken  in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park. 


By  Mary  H.  Northend.  Duf- 
Illustrated;  178   pages;  6\  x  8} 


GARDEN  ORNAMENTS. 

field  &  Co.,  New  York, 
in.;  price  $2.50  net. 

Describing  the  various  kinds  of  garden  orna- 
ments and  furniture,  and  how  to  fit  them  to 
one's  own  peculiar  needs. 

JACOBEAN  FURNITURE.  By  Helen  Churchill  Can- 
dee,  author  of  "Decorative  Styles  and  Periods,"  "The 
Tapestry  Book,"  etc.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York. 
Illustrated;  57  pages;  5}  x  8  in.;  price  $1.25  net. 

Treating  exclusively  of  Jacobean  furniture 
with  its  many  styles  of  oak  and  walnut,  and 
bringing  out  its  historical  seventeenth  century 
background. 

THE  DOG  S  BOOK  OF  VERSE.  Collected  by  J.  Earl 
Clauson.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.  175  pages; 
5J  x  7j  in.;  price  $1  net. 

Literature  is  rich  in  tributes  to  the  dog,  and 
these  selections  therefrom  include  verse  from 
such  widely  divergent  sources  as  Byron,  Cowper, 
Jonathan  Swift,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  Pope,  and  Goldsmith,  besides 
many  anonymous  poems. 

STUDIES    IN    GARDENING.    By    A.  Clutton-Brock, 

with  preface  and  notes  by  Mrs.  Frances  King,  author  of 
"The  Weil-Considered  Garden."  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    337  pages;  5J  x  7j  in.;  price  $2  net. 

Although  English  gardening  is  the  subject  of 
these  studies,  they  deal  so  largely  with  the 
general  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  that  the 
work  is  equally  applicable  to  American  con- 
ditions. 

MAKING  THE  AMERICAN  THOROUGHBRED  (Especi- 
ally in  Tennessee).  By  Douglas  Anderson;  including  "Rem- 
iniscences of  the  Turf,"  by  Balie  Peyton.  Published  by 
James  Douglas  Anderson,  Madison,  Tenn.  Illustrated; 
300  pages;  55  x  7}  in.;  price  $5  net. 

A  history  of  the  period  from  i8ooto  1845,  show- 
ing how  the  thoroughbred  originated  and  why 
and  how  he  came  to  be  a  dominant  force  in  shap- 
ing customs  and  habits. 

THE  CLAN  OF  MUNES.  By  Frederick  J.  Waugh,  N.  A. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated;  58  pages; 
12|  x  9i  in.;  price  $2.50  net. 

Introducing  a  new  inhabitant  of  Fairyland — 
the  mune.  Mr.  Waugh  takes  as  a  basis  for  the 
general  physical  characteristics  of  these  new 
little  people  the  fantastic  forms  of  growth  of  old 
spruce  trees. 

OUR  FIELD  AND  FOREST  TREES.  By  Maud  Going, 
author  of  "With  the  Wild  Flowers,"  "Field,  Forest,  and 
Wayside  Flowers,"  "With  the  Trees,"  etc.  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago.  Illustrated;  222  pages;  5  x  7J  in.;  price 
$1.50. 

A  history  of  the  various  stages  of  tree  life 
and  growth,  intended  for  use  by  the  teacher  as 
well  as  general  reader. 
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HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


Maybe  yOU  Intend  to  build  ;i  ^;ir;i^c  or  ;i  playhouse  for  the  children;  a 
bunjzalov,  or  a  couple  of  chicken  houses.  If  so,  first  ^et  a  catalog  of  I  lodjj- 
son  Portable  I  louses. 

These  houses  are  made  in  sec  Hons  th.it  interlock  for  rigidity  and  constructed 
so  simply  they  can  be  quickly  bolted  together  by  unskilled  workmen.  They 
represent  the  quickest  and  least  expensive  method  of  erec  ting  a  small  house. 
Thoroughly  practical  lor  any  season  or  climate. 

If  you  intend  to  erect  a  house  in  the  spring  or  summer,  don't  wait  till  then 
to  order.  He  sure  of  it  when  you  want  it  by  ordering  now.  If  25%  of  the 
price  of  the  house  is  paid,  we  will  prepare  and  hold  your  house  until  wanted. 
This  saves  you  money  and  insures  prompt  delivery.  Our  catalog  shows  you 
the  great  variety  of  purposes  that  Hodgson  Portable  Houses  are  made  for. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 

Room  201,  116  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.      6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Ruffled  Gladiolus 

("Kunderdi  Type") 

The  only  race  of  Gladiolus  ever  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all. 
Each  petal  is  exquisitely  ruffled,  or  fluted,  giving  the 

flowers  a  refined  ap- 


» 


pearance  equaled  only 
by  the  finest  orchids. 

New  Class    New  Types 

— New  Colors 

"They  are  immensely 
more  beautiful  than  the 
plain" — Mai  hew  Crawford. 

"The  Ruffled  Gladiolus 
like  the  ruffled  sweet  peas 
have  a  refined  appearance 
which  the  flat  petaled  ones 
do  not  possess" — Luther 
Bitrbank. 


Our  new  Primulinus 
types  of  this  strain  are 
exceedingly  fine. 

Send  for  handsomely 
illustrated  free  cata- 
logue of  40  pages,  de- 
scribing over  230  va- 
rieties (all  our  own 
production),  and  much  other  valuable  information,  how 
to  grow  Giant  Gladiolus,  etc. 

Address  the  Originator 

A.   E.  KUNDERD 

Box  3  Goshen,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE 
FINE  TREES    4  ^ 


YOU  who  love  trees  for  their  own  beauty  or  value 
them  for  the  charm  they  lend  to  roadside  and  lawn, 
must  have  often  wished  deeply  for  a  more  friendly 
knowledge  of  how  to  choose  and  group  them  best, 
how  to  improve  the  outlook  from  your  windows  or  make 
more  attractive  the  approaching  vistas  of  home. 

This,  then,  is  to  say  that  at  last  a  book  has  been  written 
which  tells  just  what  you  want  to  know  about  trees.  It 
is  the  new  catalogue  of  the  well-known  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  grown  at  Andorra  Nurseries. 

"  Suggestions  for  Effective  Planting  "  tells  what  trees  are 
best  adapted  by  nature  for  each  garden  and  landscape,  what 
shrubs  and  trees  most  effectively  group  together. 

And  all  this  is  so  beautifully  illustrated  and  conveniently 
arranged  that  it  is  as  interesting  to  read  as  your  favorite 
magazine.  It  is  not  the  usual  mechanical,  deadly  dull 
nursery  list.  To  read  it  is  like  going  around  your  grounds 
with  an  old,  experienced  gardener  and  discussing  in  a  friendly 
way  what  the  place  needs;  what  evergreens  to  screen  the 
foundation,  what  will  look  best  along  the  driveway  or 
against  the  ell  of  the  house. 

This  book  is  free  for  the  asking.  We  have  one  all  ready 
to  address  with  your  name.    Send  your  request  to  Box  60. 


Andorra  Nurseries 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Proprietor 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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If  you  wish  information  about  dogs 
apply  to  the  Readers'  Service 
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For  February  Read 

"A  Circuit 
Rider's  Widow" 

By  CORRA  HARRIS 

It  was  a  wise  man  who  said  that  Human  Nature  was 
the  most  interesting  subject  in  the  world. 
"A  Circuit  Rider's  Widow"  has  been  called  the  most 
human  story  published  last  Fall.    It  tells  the  inside 
family  history  of  a  little  Southern  parish.    As  full  of  hu- 
mor and  uncanny  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  as  "The  Circuit 
Rider's  Wife."  Illustrated.    Net,  $1.50 

11  Other  Books  Worth  Reading  in  Any  Sign  of 
the  Zodiac,  Under  Any  Constellation 

O.  HENRY  BIOGRAPHY,  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith.      Illustrate,!.    Boxed.    Net,  $2.50 

BOOKER   T.    WASHINGTON,  by  Emmett  J.  Scott,  for  18  years  his  secretary, 
and  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe.  Illustrated.    Boxed.    Net,  $2.00 

MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  AMERICA,  by  Capt.  H.  S.  Kerrick.  C.A.C.,  U.S.  Army 

Maps,  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  Net,  $2.00 

RAEMAEKERS'  CARTOONS 

A  book  of  iso  cartoons  in  two  colors  by  "the  Man  on  the  Spiritual  Frontier,"  with  notes 
by  well-known  writers.  A  book  of  rare  interest  and  permanent  value.  Boxed.  Net.  $5.00 

VICTORY,  By  Joseph  Conrad.    Net,  $1.50.    -Deep  Sea"  Leather.  Net.  $1.75 

AN   AUTOBIOGRAPHY,   by  Edward  Livingston  Trudeau,  M.  D. 
Founder  of  Saranac.  Illustrated.    Net,  $2.50 

MOUNT  VERNON,  by  Paul  Wilstach.  55  Illustrations.  Net,  $2.00 

INTERIOR  DECORATION:    Its  Principles  and  Practice 

By  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  President  N.Y.  School  of  Fine  and  A  p plied  A  rt. 

Illustrated.   Net,  $3.50 

THE  LIFE  OF  PASTEUR 

By  A.  Vallery-Radot.  Net.  $3.00 

ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  STEVENSON 

By  Clayton  Hamilton.  Illustrated  by 

Walter  Hale.  Net,  $3.50 

STAMBOUL  NIGHTS,  byH.G.Dwight. 

Notable  Tales  of  Constantinople.  Net,  $1.35 


At  all  Bookstore* 

Published  by 
Doableday,  Page  &  Co. 
Garden  City,  New  York 


Is  YourCountry  Home 
For  Sale? 

The  purchaser  must  be  someone  whose  tastes 
and  means  are  on  a  par  with  your  own. 
The  best  field  in  which  to  find  such  a  one  is 
among  the  other  readers  of  Country  Life. 
The  only  way  to  reach  them  is  through  our 
Real  Estate  Directory.  For  information 
address 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 

Country  Life  11  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Of  the  New  Forests,  England.  Beautiful 
Landscapes,  Sunsets,  Moonlight  Views. 
Gypsy  and  Nature  Life,  and  almost  every 
subject  you  can  think  of,  for  advertising 
and  publishing  purposes. 

Illustration  Department. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

1 1  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 


Garden  Furniture 

Our  garden  designing  is  typical  of  the 
best  in  the  sentiment  of  the  New  Eng- 
land and  old  English  types  of  garden 
furniture.  It  is  the  result  of  good  taste 
added  to  a  real  knowledge  of  gardening. 

For  catalogue  of  many  designs,  address 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES 

Beverly,  Mass. 

NEW  YOMC  DISPLAY  AT 
Garden  Gateway,  31  E.  48th  St. 


SI MPLE  ART  APPLIED  TO  HANDWORK.    Two  Volumes. 

By  H.  A.  Ranken,  author  of  "Simple  Lessons  in  Color," 
"Pencil  Work,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  F.  H.  Brown,  A.  R.  C.  A., 
author  of  "Clay  Modeling  for  Infants,"  "Clay  Modeling 
for  Juniors,"  etc.,  etc.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Illustrated;  Vol.  I,  241  pages;  51  x  82  in.;  price  $1.25- 
Vol.  II,  206  pages,  5j  x  8f  in.;  price  $1.50. 

A  manual  for  teachers,  outlining  how  the 
decoration  of  articles  made  in  the  handwork 
class  may  be  carried  out.  Vol.  I  deals  with 
geometrical  designs,  brush  work,  stenciling, 
needlework,  and  lettering;  Vol.  II,  with  gesso, 
wood  staining,  leather  and  metal  work,  py- 
rography,  book  binding,  etc. 

BIRD  FRIENDS.  By  Gilbert  H.  Trafton,  author  of 
"Methods  of  Attracting  Birds."  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston  and  New  York.  Illustrated;  330  pages;  55  x  8J  in.; 
price  $2  net. 

A  book  for  the  general  reader  who  wants 
to  know  something  about  birds  without  making 
a  special  study  of  the  subject. 

A  HOOSIER  HOLIDAY.  By  Theodore  Dreiser,  author 
of  "The  Genius,"  "Sister  Carrie,"  "A  Traveler  at  Forty," 
etc.,  etc.  John  Lane  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated  by 
Franklin  Booth;  513  pages;  6j  x  9f  in.;  price  $3  net. 

The  record  of  a  sentimental  journey,  being  an 
account  of  an  automobile  trip  taken  by  the 
author  and  the  artist  from  New  York  City  back 
to  the  scenes  of  their  boyhood  days  in  Indiana. 

LIGHT  AND  SHADE  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION.  By 

M.  Luckiesh.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New  York.  Il- 
lustrated; 265  pages;  6  x  81  in.;  price  $2.50  net. 

An  illustrated  treatise  dealing  with  the  applied 
principles  of  light  and  shade  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  etc. 

A  COUNTRY  CHRONICLE.  By  Grant  Showerman. 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  349  pages; 
5  x  8  in.;  price  $1.50  net. 

A  graphic  picture  of  American  mid-Western 
country  life  of  forty  years  ago.  The  illustrations 
are  by  George  Wright. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  QUAINT.  By  Virginia  Robie. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Illustrated;  287  pages; 
5s  x  8  in.;  price  $2  net. 

Dealing  with  antiques  of  the  simpler  and  less 
expensive  sorts,  and  the  joy  to  be  found  in 
collecting  them. 

GOLF  FOR  WOMEN.  By  A  Woman  Golfer.  Moffat, 
Yard  &  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated;  263  pages;  5J  x  71  in.; 
price  $2.50  net. 

A  helpful  guide  to  the  woman  who  would  golf. 
Besides  sound  technical  advice  and  practical 
hints,  it  contains  much  information  regarding 
noted  women  golfers  and  their  styles  of  play. 

THE  BINDING  OF  BOOKS.  (Second  edition.)  By  Her- 
bert P.  Horne.  Imported  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    Illustrated;  232  pages;  5i  x  8  in.;  price  $1.25  net. 

An  essay  on  the  history  of  gold  tooled  bindings, 
with  a  chapter  giving  details  of  the  technical 
methods  employed  in  the  art. 

THE  GREEK  HOUSE.  By  Bertha  Carr  Rider,  Classical 
Tripos,  Cambridge;  M.A.,  D.Lit.;  London.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  England.  Imported  by  G.  P.  Putnam'i 
Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated;  272  pages;  5}  x  8i  in.; 
price  $3.25. 

A  comprehensive  history  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, and  its  development  from  the  Neolithic 
period  to  the  Hellenistic  age,  copiously  illus- 
trated with  plans,  drawings,  etc. 

FARM  FORESTRY.  By  John  Arden  Ferguson,  A.  M., 
M.  F.,  Professor  of  Forestry,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York.    Illustrated;  241 

pages;  5 J  x  8  in.;  price  $1.25  net. 

Covering  the  subject  of  forestry  as  applied 
to  the  farm  woodlot,  and  intended  primarily 
for  text  book  use  in  agricultural  colleges  and 
high  schools. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CATERPILLAR.  By  J.  Henri  Fabre. 
Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  Fellow  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.    376  pages;  4J  x  7J  in.;  price  $1.50. 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  in  the  translations  of 
the  great  French  naturalist's  "Souvenirs  En- 
tomologiques"  being  made  by  Mr.  Teixeira. 

THE  WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS.  By  William  Alex- 
ander MacCorker,  LL.D.,  ex-Governor  of  West  Virginia; 
author  of  "Some  Southern  Questions,"  "The  Monroe 
Doctrine,"  etc.  The  Neal  Publishing  Co.,  New  York. 
Illustrated;  410  pages;  6  x  85  in.;  price  $5  net. 

No  one  born  north  of  Mason  &  Dixon's  line 
can  perhaps  appreciate  fully  the  affection  in 
which  the  Greenbrier  White  Sulphur  Springs  is 
held  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  South. 
For  more  than  a  century  it  has  been  their  place 
of  recreation  and  rest — the  Ultima  Thule  of  every 
aspiring  debutante.  Here  is  given  the  tradi- 
tions, history  and  social  life  of  this  famous  old 
resort. 
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Bay  State  Coating  is  Protection 

I  Icrc's  a  parallel.  A  woman  is  making  jelly.  Infinite  care  is 
taken  in  its  preparation.  At  last,  steaming  it  is  poured  into 
the  sparkling  jelly  glasses.  There  they  stand  to  cool,  jar  after 
jar  clear  as  crystal.  It  has  turned  out  right  and  she  is  pleased. 
Will  she  put  it  away  as  it  is  exposed  to  dust  and  dirt?  No  in- 
deed! Each  jar  is  first  carefully  covered  with  paraffin.  Absolutely 
protected.  Then  she  ^nou'j  it  will  be  just  as  clear  and  clean  months 
from  now. 


Littrn:  Your  home  is  built  care- 
fully.  The  brkk.  concrete  or  tturco 
walls  look  just  right.  Ait  you  go- 
ing to  leave  thrm  exposed  to  wet 
weather  without  protection  > 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coat- 
ing protects  concrete,  brick  or  stucco 
walls  and  beautifies  them.  too.  Two 
coats  completely  cover  these  porous 
walls  and  make  them  waterproof. 
Cover  the  blotchy  appearance  of  con- 
crete and  take  away  its  ugly  blue-gray 
color. 


Bay  State  Coating  is  made  in  white 
and  a  variety  of  tints.  It  will  re- 
juvenate the  oldest  walls  and  give 
back  to  your  house  its  original  newness. 
But  don't  wait  till  your  walls  are  old 
—  protect  them  now. 

Remember,  even  jelly  is  protected 
the  day  it  is  made.  If  you  let  us 
know  what  tint  you  prefer  we'll  send 
you  a  sample — then  you'll  know  how 
it  works  Our  interesting  book  will 
also  be  gladly  sent  if  you'll  give  us  your 
address. 


Bay  State  Cemtni  Crock  Filltr  is  for  use  around  window  frames  and 
other  places  where  settling  causes  cracks.  It  is  easily  applied  and  not 
detectable.  In  cases  of  cracks  in  cement  "a  stitch  in  time"  saves  much 
money     Keep  a  can  on  hand 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office:  Architects'  Building 
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E  have  a  man  in  our  office  who  has 
a  very  interesting  job. 


He  receives  letters  from  all  over  the 
world — and  replies  to  every  one  of  them, 
not  with  a  mere  printed  form;  but  with 
a  personal  letter  carefully  thought  out. 

Some  days  he  travels  over  the  greater 
part  of  New  York  City  looking  for  the 
right  answer  to  a  single  letter. 

This  man  conducts  our  Readers'  Service 
Department. 

If  you  come  across  anything  in  any  of 
our  magazin.es,  or  anywhere  else  for  that 
matter,  about  which  you  want  "more  infor- 
mation just  write  him  a  letter. 

He'll  answer  it — that's  his  job. 

Address — 


Readers'  Service  Department,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 
Garden  City  New  York 


The  Man  Who  Invented  the 
Modern  Naval  Battle 

Without  the  telescopic  sight  the  Battle 
of  Jutland  could  not  have  been  fought. 
Rear  Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  U.  S.  N., 
automatically  invented  a  new  kind  of 
battle  when  he  perfected  this  instrument. 
To  the  credit  of  this  American  Admiral 
are  more  military  inventions  than  any 
other  man  can  boast  of.  He  is  writing 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  Navy,  for  the 
World's  Work.  No  one  else  has  the 
knowledge  and  experience  to  fit  him 
so  well  for  such  work.  Admiral  Fiske 
is  America's  leading  authority  on  naval 
affairs.    Read  his  article  in 

The  World's  Work  for  March 


Three  Men 

vs.  Ninety  Million 

James  J.  Hill,  J.  P.  Morgan,  and  E.  H. 
Harriman  to  the  bar.  The  Northern 
Securities  case  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  anti-trust  cases  that  have 
been  fought  out  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Northern  Securities  Company  was 
a  monopoly,  controlling  thousands  of 
miles  of  railroads.  It  was  organized 
in  the  hey-day  of  trusts  and  combina- 
tions, and  one  of  the  first  big  "trust- 
busting"  cases  resulted  in  a  verdict  against 
three  of  the  biggest  financial  powers 
our  country  has  ever  seen.  All  the  in- 
side of  this  great  case  will  be  told  from 
James  J.  Hill's  personal  papers  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  his  authorized  life,  to  appear  in 

The  World's  Work  for  March 


A  Socialist  Who  Ordered 
Out  an  Army  to  End  a  Strike 

France  was  tied  up  in  1910  by  a  railroad 
strike.  M.  Briand,  a  socialist,  was  Pre- 
mier, and  had  tried  a  number  of  plans 
to  end  the  trouble.  Finally  he  ordered 
out  the  army.  Every  one,  including  the 
strikers,  trooped  to  the  colors.  Im- 
mediately all  the  men  were  assigned  to 
their  old  jobs  in  a  military  capacity. 
To  refuse  to  work  was  treason,  and  the 
strike  was  ended.  Read  "M.  Briand, 
the  Strong  Man  of  France,"  in 

The  World's  Work  for  March 


Twenty-five  Cents  a  Copy     Three  Dollars  a  Year 

To  take  advantage  of  the  special  short  term  introductory  offer  for 
new  subscribers  use  the  coupon  attached.   Five  months  for  SI. 00. 

TaeWorld'sWork 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

GARDEN  CITY  NEW  YORK 


C.  L*  i-i7 


The  World's  Work,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  the  next  five  numbers  of  The  World's 
Work.    I  enclose  $1.00. 


Name  .  . 
Address 
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"To  business  thaf  we  love  we  rise  betime 
And  go  to 't  with  delight  "  —Antony  and  Cleopatra 


THE  O.  HENRY  BIOGRAPHY 

IT  IS  pleasant  to  think  of  the  widespread 
success  of  Dr.  Smith's  biography  of 
-0.  Henry.  Few  authors  have  had  a  larger 
following,  and  the  critic  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  voices  the  general  opinion  when 
he  says:  "In  the  biography  of  0.  Henry  he 
stands  for  what  he  was — at  heart  a  perfect 
gentleman,  never  soured  by  the  injustice  he 
suffered,  as  generous  as  he  was  high-minded." 

While  we  are  quoting,  let  us  add  one  para- 
graph from  The  New  Republic: 

"These,  by  the  freak  of  circumstance  that  wills  it  so, 
are  O.  Henry  days.  With  so  much  else  that  should 
absorb  us — with  Emperors  dying  almost  unnoticed, 
with  twenty  million  men  struggling  on  a  dozen  'fronts.' 
with  the  cost  of  living  gripping  at  our  vitals  and  with 
the  mad  diversion  of  the  New  Luxury  to  hold  us  back 
from  thinking  of  anything  at  all — by  some  odd  chance 
we  are  all  thinking  and  talking  of  the  man  who  called 
himself  O.  Henry." 

His  books  are  selling,  as  always.  An  edition 
of  10,000  complete  sets  (120,000  volumes)  is 
just  finished,  and  another  edition  of  10,000  sets 
is  going  to  press;  in  England  the  news  is  that 
the  sale  is  increasing  regularly. 

OUR  BOOK  SHOPS 

The  Lord  &  Taylor  Book  Shop,  conducted 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  has  passed  through 
its  first  December  with  more  success  than  we 
had  reason  to  hope  for,  and  the  little  bookstore 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  has 
grown  wonderfully  during  the  year. 

The  store  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  38th  Street 
has  been  a  revelation  to  us.  In  the  midst  of 
a  vast  traffic  in  the  pursuit  of  silks,  satins  and 
all  the  kinds  of  things  which  appeal  to  the  pomps 
and  vanities,  the  little  Book  Shop  has  found  a 
place  so  much  more  vital  than  we  expected 
that  we  can  only  express  our  great  pleasure. 
The  rush  of  buyers  in  December  was  so  great 
that  our  people  could  not  properly  attend  to 
the  wants  of  customers.  It  was  our  first 
experience  in  a  crowded  part  of  the  city  at  a 
crowded  season.  We  can  attend  to  it  better 
next  time,  but  it  proves  what  we  have  long 
contended — that  there  are  not  enough  book- 
stores; that  there  are  not  enough  trained  book 
people  to  wait  on  the  needs  of  booklovers;  and 
we  are  encouraged  to  hope  for  greater  develop- 
ments. 

TWO  BOOKS  BY  TWO  LADIES   WHO  HAVE 
DELIGHTED  US  BEFORE 

It  may  be  that  all  publishers'  geese  are 
swans,  but  because  we#iave  reduced  the  actual 
number  of  our  new  titles  by  at  least  a  third,  it 
thus  comes  about  that  we  have  more  time  to 
study  and  push  the  books  which  we  take  and 
believe  in. 

Mrs.  Grace  S.  Richmond  has  a  following 
which  grows  year  by  year.  Almost  her  first 
real  appeals  to  the  wide  public  were  her  little 
stories,  "On  Christmas  Day  in  the  Morning" 
and  "On  Christmas  Day  in  the  Evening." 


There  have  been  a  good  half  dozen  books  since, 
the  latest  of  which  was  "Under  the  Country 
Sky."  Now  there  is  coming  this  spring  a  new 
book  called  "The  Brown  Study,"  a  cjuiet, 
has  made  Mrs.  Richmond's  other  books 
thoughtful  story  with  the  same  charm  which 
popular. 

The  other  book  of  which  we  want  to  speaK 
now  is  Miss  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke's  novel, 
"Cinderella  Jane."  Two  years  ago  you  may 
remember  that  "  Bambi "  came  to  brighten  and 
cheer  the  world.  She  amused  and  pleased 
many,  many  thousands.  "Cinderella  Jane" 
is  light  and  cheerful,  too,  but  it  has  a  deeper 
feeling,  and  we  hope  that  readers  will  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  we  have. 

$100 

FOR  THE  BEST  ESSAY  ON  " CASUALS  OF  THE  SEA" 

We  offer  a  prize  of  $100  for  the  most  interest- 
ing essay  on  "Casuals  of  the  Sea,"  by  William 
McFee,  submitted  before  April  1,  1917.  This 
competition  is  open  to  every  one,  without  any 
restriction.  The  essay  must  be  not  less  than 
1,000  words,  typed,  or  legibly  written,  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only;  and  must  reach  Garden 
City  not  later  than  12  noon  on  March  31,  1917. 
Address  "Casuals  of  the  Sea,"  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

The  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  essay  which 
is  marked  by  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
good  criticism :  clarity,  insight,  and  understand- 
ing. The  most  genuinely  valuable  and  original 
comment  on  the  book  will  win  the  prize; 
undiscriminating  praise  is  not  desired.  The 
essay  must  be  original,  and  unpublished  else- 
where. It  is  understood  that  all  rights  in 
the  prize  essay  are  bought  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company. 

All  MSS.  must  be  plainly  marked  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  author. 

We  offer  this  prize  in  the  belief  that  "  Casuals 
of  the  Sea"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
novels  by  a  new  author  which  have  ap- 
peared in  recent  years.  Mr.  McFee's  book 
is  of  the  type  that  merits  encouragement. 
We  wish  the  public  to  realize  the  promise  of 
this  powerful  and  sincere  writer. 

FOR  ADVERTISING  MEN  ONLY 

The  death  of  Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg 
reminds  us  that  his  most  characteristic  and 
valuable  contribution  to  the  thinking  of  his 
day  was  in  bringing  philosophy  into  grips 
with  everyday  life.  In  his  desire  to  make 
science  further  everyday  efficiency  he  applied 
the  principles  of  psychology  to  the  witness 
stand,  the  motion  picture,  the  business  man's 
office,  dancing,  farming,  the  investment  of 
funds,  and  many  other  branches  of  ordinary 
human  activity.  One  of  the  most  stimulating 
and  pungent  of  his  essays  was  "Social  Sins  in 
Advertising,"  published  in  a  book  "Psychology 
and  Social  Sanity"  which  we  issued  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  a  remarkable  essay  and  worth 
much  to  every  student  of  the  art  of  advertising. 


MAKING  BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 

The  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School  in  Boston 
exhibited  to  the  eighth  grade  pupils  the  motion 
picture  film  which  illustrates  the  making  of 
books  and  magazines  at  the  Country  Life  Press. 
The  principal  of  the  school  writes:  "It  was 
by  far  the  most  profitable  and  comprehensive 
film  we  have  ever  shown  here."  This  is  a 
considerable  gratification  to  us  and  also  to  the 
Pathescope  Company  who  are  circulating 
these  reels  among  schools  throughout  the 
country.  The  booklet  "Making  Books  and 
Magazines,"  which  gives  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  this  film,  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion and  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  who  is 
interested. 

SPRING  GARDEN  READING 

should  be  begun  early.  When  spring  actually 
comes  no  one  has  time  to  read.  There  are 
three  delightful  books  we  wish  every  reader 
of  this  magazine  would  let  us  send  him  or  her 
on  approval — two  books  by  Miss  Frances 
Duncan  entitled  "My  Garden  Doctor"  and 
"Roberta  of  Roseberry  Gardens";  and  "My 
Garden,"  by  Mrs.  Louise  Beebe  Wilder. 

If  you  have  a  garden,  you  will  get  a  vast 
amount  of  pleasure  from  these  books;  if  you 
don't  care  about  a  garden,  they  will  not  interest, 
you. 

KATHLEEN  NORRIS'S  NEW  NOVEL 

It  is  called  "Undertow,"  and  it  tells  a 
story  of  the  great  and  overpowering  spending 
undertow  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  misery 
in  the  world.  The  book  carries  a  real  lesson 
to  every  attentive  reader.  It  is  not  a  long 
book,  but  it  is  a  real  book,  and  should  make 
many  people  think  and  do  many  people  good. 

"THE  PREACHER  OF  CEDAR  MOUNTAIN" 

is  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton's  first  novel. 
Here  we  get  in  a  story  of  fresh  and  human 
appeal  all  that  love  of  nature  and  that  under- 
standing of  the  creatures  of  the  wild  which  has 
characterized  Mr.  Seton's  non-fiction  work. 
The  preacher  himself  is  a  man  from  the  author's 
own  experience  in  frontier  life,  but  it  is  the 
preacher's  wife  who  will  afford  the  most  pleas- 
ing departure  from  Mr.  Seton's  previous  work. 
We  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  the  public  does 
not  find  in  this  book  a  personality  of  the  most 
vivid  interest.  Itwillprobablybe  ready  in  April. 

AN  IMPORTANT  BOOK 

Within  a  week  or  two  after  this  magazine 
appears,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  will 
publish  a  work  of  a  great  deal  of  importance, 
entitled  "The  War  of  Democracy."  This  is 
a  statement  by  people  of  authority  in  England 
prepared  for  the  neutral  nations,  particularly 
the  United  States.  Among  the  contrib- 
utors are  Viscount  James  Bryce,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  Lord  Grey  of  Fallo- 
den,  theRt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray,  etc.,  etc. 
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II      ir  [  Major,  .inhilr.  I  .i.i.l  .In  orator 

A  mi, Mi.    KnKlisli  adaptation  tu  a  modern  medium  priced  living  room.    Paneling,  ceiling,  and  chimneypiecc  treatment  are  particularly  Tine  in  scale 
and  interesting  in  proportion.     The  tapestry  is  decorative  without  being  too  pictorial  for  the  rug  or  the  ceiling  treatment 

FUNDAMENTAL   PRINCIPLES   OF    INTERIOR  DECORATION 

By  FRANK    A  LVA  H  PARSONS 

President  of  the  Mnv  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art,  and  author  of  "Interior  Decoration:  Its  Principles  and  Practice" 


ECIDED    changes    in   national    expression  are 
always    preceded    by    radically    different  na- 
tional   thinking.    \  ague    tendencies    at  first 
are  seen,  then  incomplete  attempts  to  follow 
these   tendencies.    As   these   give  way   to  a 
more  coherent  idea,  a  fuller  expression  is  at 
once    externalized.    Thus    is    a    nation's  art 
and  a  nation's  history  determined  and  recorded  in  all  materials 
representing  the  needs  of  a  people  as  they  relate  to  an  epoch  of 
human  life. 

We  are  living  in  a  social,  commercial  age;  one  in  which  a  con- 
servation of  time,  energv,  and  material  is  a  fundamental  factor  in 
life. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  great  aggregate  mental  power  of  the 
nation  seemed  to  be  concentrated  on  money  getting  and  money 
spending  as  the  one  thing  really  worth  while.  Many  remain 
who  evidently  hold  this  view;  but  a  new  tendency  has  taken  deep 
root  in  our  national  consciousness;  one  that  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds  in  the  last  ten  years.  This  tendency  is  partly  the 
result  of  an  awakening  to  the  importance  and  the  power  of  art  in 
determining  man's  motives,  his  acts,  and  his  capacity  for  real 
enjoyment  as  well  as  usefulness.  It  is  due  in  part  also  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  democracy,  a  country  where  the  individual 
thinks  for  himself,  and  where  success  is  spelled  in  terms  of  the 
personal  equation.    We  are  a  young  nation;  but  our  infancy  is 
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passed,  our  youth  going,  and  we  are  emerging  into  a  young  man- 
hood in  which  blind  following  of  tradition  is  giving  place  to  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  our  possibilities  and  a  clearer  vision  of  our  destinies. 
We  show  tendencies  toward  becoming  a  nation  of  ideals,  and 
ideals  are  the  real  source  of  all  individual  and  national  greatness. 
The  development  along  scientific  lines  has  been  phenomenal.  This 
has  quickened  the  national  intellect,  while  it  has  affected  our 
point  of  view  in  approaching  any  problem. 

Education  has  swung  to  an  acknowledgment  that  a  develop- 
ment of  habits  of  mind  is  worth  more  to  man  than  a  mind 
packed  with  unrelated  facts.  In  doing  this  it  has  acknowledged 
the  power  of  environment  to  determine  the  quality  of  one's 
intelligence.  Taste,  therefore,  appears  by  common  consent  as  a 
fundamental  force  necessary  to  the  realization  of  man's  natural 
aims  in  any  of  life's  manifestations. 

History  is  recorded  in  the  objects  that  man  uses  to  express  his 
normal  life  interests,  and  the  house  not  only  meets  his  physical 
requirements,  but  is  a  mental  necessity  for  rest,  reflection,  and 
natural  intercourse.  This  stamps  the  house  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental expressions  of  a  man's  intelligence,  his  standards  of  taste, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  surroundings  to  character 
development. 

This  idea  is  strongly  expressed  in  architecture.  The  best 
architects  see  historic  architecture  as  the  representation  of  needs 
and  taste.    They  view  it  as  the  conception  of  the  past  readapted 
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The  spectrum  circuit  of  primary  colors,  binary 
colors,  and  hues  is  here  shown  with  the  primary 
and  binary  half  neutralized  by  the  mixing  of  the 
complementary  color.  The  centre  middle  value 
gray  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  complementary 
colors  in  any  case.  The  inner  circuit  suggests 
the  idea  of  background  tones,  while  the  outer 


circuit  presents  full  intense  colors  for  decorative 
ideas.  The  complements  are  indicated  by 
dotted  lines  and  the  two  formal  triads  by 
straight  lines.  Adjacent  or  analogous  colors 
may  be  easily  chosen,  as  indeed  may  b<  com- 
plementary color  schemes  or  those  formed  on 
triads 


to  various  nationa 
periods,  impressed 
by  geographical 
conditions,  local 
requirements,  and 
psychological 
phenomena.  This 
viewpoint  makes  an 
epoch  in  our  do- 
mestic architecture 
slow,  owing  to  traditional  archi- 
tectural training,  but  no  less  dis- 
tinctly seen. 

The  interior  of  the  house  shows 
changes  much  more  quickly,  but 
no  less  certainly  and  for  these 
very  reasons  there  is  greater 
danger  here  and  greater  care  is  necessary. 

There  are  two  distinct  ways  to  look  at  the 
question  of  interior  decoration.  First,  a  house 
is  a  place  in  which  to  rest  the  body,  feed  it, 
and  prepare  it  for  vigorous  action  in  life's  melee. 
Second,  it  is  the  place  for  rest,  recuperation, 
and  mental  reorganization,  where  one's  stand- 
ards of  taste  are  formed,  stimulated,  and  ex- 
pressed. Both  these  views  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, considered,  and  used  in  a  discussion  of 
this  subject. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  vicious  points 


RED 
VIOUET 


VIOLET 


idols  taking  the 
place  of  truth. 
Even  a  rare  good 
taste  in  selecting 
single  objects  is 
non-effective  un- 
less accompanied 
by  the  power  to  see 
each  in  its  relation 
to  the  other  and  to  the  room  it  is 
to  go  in.  It  may  be  a  hindrance 
to  the  expression  of  an  idea  as  a 
room  unit.  Its  result  often  is  a 
storehouse  of  beautiful  things,  each 
killing  the  others  by  contact.  The 
order  of  thought  in  interior  decora- 
tion, as  in  architecture  or  any  other 
creative  thing,  is  first  a  clear  idea  of  what  one 
wants  to  express,  then  the  power  to  select  and 
to  arrange  the  best  elements  to  express  this  idea. 
This  is  done  with  a  full  sense  of  the  claim  of 
fitness  for  use  and  of  the  quality  of  beauty  not 
only  in  every  object  selected,  but  in  its  place- 
ment in  the  room  itself.  Whatever  one's  native 
taste  may  be  and  whatever  his  creative  power, 
the  principles  of  color  harmony  and  of  form 
arrangement  are  helpful  in  determining  one's 
choice  as  well  as  in  testing  one's  arrange- 
ment of  any  objects  used. 


BLUE. 
UIOL  ET 


of  view  that  should  be  avoided, 
so  far  as  a  sane  conception  of  the 
problem  of  interior  decoration  is 
concerned.  Traditions  of  anti- 
quity, personal  sentimentalities, 
individual  antipadjiies,  and  a  mind 
closed  to  argument  are  great 
stumbling  blocks  to  clear  think- 
ing. They  do  not  express  general 
truths;  but  are  one's  own  personal 


This  arrange- 
m  e  n  t  illustrates 
the  meaning  o  f 
hue,  value,  and 
intensity.  Into  the 
normal  color,  blue, 
white  or  water  is 
introduced,  and  a 
light  tone  or  tint 
results.  Into  the 
same  normal  tone 
black  is  put,  and 
the   result    is  a 


shade.  At  the 
right  of  the  centre 
is  a  neutralized 
tone  of  blue,  made 
b  y  introducing 
full  intense  orange 
into  full  intense 
blue.  At  the  left 
is  a  blue-green 
hue,  made  by  in- 
troducing normal 
green  into  normal 
blue 


There  are  two  ways  in  which 
people  in  general  view  decoration 
as  an  idea.  The  first  sees  any- 
thing of  any  kind  added  to  or 
hung  upon  another  with  the  re- 
sult a  decoration.  The  other 
sees  an  object  with  the  possibility 
that  its  own  meaning  or  use  and 
appearance  may  be  enhanced  by 
the  addition  to  it  of  some  other 
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idea  01  materia!.  Ibis  Ir.uK  i<> 
srtttug  ou(  to  find  just  I  In-  thing 

to   add    .Hid    \\  licit'    to    add  It. 

The  hr.it  wax  explains  tin-  ap- 
pearancr  of  the  room  in  which 
there  seem  to  he  dccoi  ations  in 
abundance  without  dchnifi  . 
original  plan  .is  to  choice,  in 
studied  design  as  to  .111  angc- 
ment.  Ibc  second  w  .i\  develops 
the  room  so  th.it  the  loom  is  the 
fundamental  idea,  .mil  the  *  I  *  <. 
orations  are  a  pait  of  a  conscious 
thought  of  what  tin-  loom  is  l>>i 
ami  what  principles  ot  composi- 
tion govern  the  anangcment  of 
furnishings  in  a  dccoi  ati\  c  w  a\ , 
as  thev  relate  to  each  othei  ami 
to  the  r«H>m  itself, 

Without  going  into  a  scientific 
discussion  of  light  as  it  is  related 
to  color,  we  recognize  the  prob- 
lems of  both  color  and  light. 
The  natural  souice  of  light  is 
the  sun;  therefore,  color  ap- 
pearance is  the  neatest  normal 
in  light  produced  by  the  sun. 
The  problems  of  artificial  light 
relate    to    reconciling  effects 

The  first  diagram  .it  tin'  tup  K  it  Omurs  three 
tones v 4  gray  in  even  values  Ihr  -aiMiri  wl 
ta»  "srlf  tone  °  ncheme  ol  thrro  even  value*, 
snth  tlx-  mnUll,'  tone  the  most  intense,  in  pnv 
per  area.  Tl»e  ihinl  is  a  related  scheme.  The 


1  he**r  triple  riinilim.il  ion*  are  exampli-s  of  the  various  color  schemes  jwissible  in  Ihree  tones. 
■  lone*,  either  analogous  or  of  ihr  same  color*,  may  also  he  used.   The  combination*  suit 

 •!•    1        '  "li'i'.n    m  values  between  the  ceiling,  *ide  wall,  and  lloor  til  a  loom. 

ml  1111  iiniiv,  m  to  area  choice.    (See  nttton  below  at  left  fur  detail*) 


which  seem  to  take  place  when 
(  0I01  i',  seen  ;r,  piodm  i  d  by  any 
,11 1 1 1 1  <  i.il  means  sui  li  ;e,  ml,  ga  ., 
electricity,  etc. 

I  In-  fundamental  elemt  tits  '.I 
color  pigments  are  yellow,  red, 
and  blue.  I  In  •  •  .in  piimai  y 
(iilois.  Out  of  these  are  made 
l  he  binary  colors,  01  ange,  violet, 
and  green,  and  their  arrange- 
ment in  a  circle  with  the  in- 
tervening hues  comprises  the 
spectrum  circuit.  (See  color 
diagram.) 

There  are  three  ways  in  which 
color  should  be  viewed  in  re- 
lation to  its  expression  in  art. 

I  he  first  of  these,  and  the  one 
most  universally  accepted  as 
final,  is  the  view  that  color  ex- 
ists as  a  stimulant  to  tin-  esthetic 
sense  and  should,  therefore,  be 
selected  and  used  merely  as  a 
matter  of   emotional  feeling. 

I  his  view  precludes  the  accept- 
ance  of  color  as  capable  of  the 
same  scientific  relationships  as 
sound,  which  on  the  face  of  it 
seems  ridiculous,  since  color  is 


fourth  a  complementary,  each  in  three  values, 
with  middle  tone  the  most  intense  and  in 
proper  area  (in  reproduction  the  orange  is  not 
red  enough).  The  fifth  is  a  triad,  same  values 
and  intensities.    The  sixth  a  split  complement 


Side  wall  elevation  for  a  woman's  sitting  room,  showing  interesting  paneling  on  light 
of  ornament  in  chimneypiece  and  lighting  fixtures  as  they  relate  to  scale  and  movement  in 
bisymmetry  in  the  treatment  of  the  chimneypiece  and  lighting  fixtures,  combined  with  an 


walls,  with  chimneypiece  as  the  centre  of  decorative  treatment.  Attention  is  called  to  the  scale 
the  chintz,  which  is  an  accessory  decorative  idea.  Blue  and  yellow  are  the  decorative  notes,  and  the 
occult  balance  of  furniture,  gives  a  pleasing  variety  in  arrangement 
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produced  by  the  vibration 
of  light,  while  sound  is  the 
result  of  the  vibration  of 
theetherof  the  air  in  which 
the  light  is.  Both  these 
stimuli  reach  the  same  con- 
sciousness through  differ- 
ent sense  channels;  one 
through  the  sense  of  sight 
and  the  other  the  sense  of 
hearing.  Their  psycholo- 
gical and  material  inter- 
relations are  so  subtle  and 
complex  that  one  can 
hardly  imagine  separating 
one  from  the  other.  The 
analogies  between  music 
and  visual  art  are  innu- 
merable. 

The  second  viewpoint  of 
color  is  that  from  which  it 
is  regarded  as  a  purely  me- 
chanical, intellectual,  or 
scientific  matter  and 
should,  therefore,  be 
treated  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  chemist  or  the  physicist.  So  far  as  color  considered 
as  a  language  of  art  expression  is  concerned,  one  of  these  view- 
points is  as  limited  as  the  other. 

From  a  third  viewpoint  one  sees  color  as  creation's  natural 
stimulant  to  the  esthetic  sense  through  the  organ  of  sight.  One 
admits  the  emotional  and  believes  in  the  intellectual  capacities 
of  man,  and  regards  recognition  of  emotional  and  intellectual 
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Floor  plan  of  a  living  room  19  x  28  ft.,  drawn  to  scale.  The  openings  and  chimneypiece  are  indicated, 
with  furniture  drawn  to  the  same  scale  and  placed  in  positions  illustrating  groupings  for  their  functional  and  ap- 
pearance placings.  The  two  groups  arranged  around  the  chimneypiece  might  be*  moved  toward  it  and  drawn 
a  little  closer  together,  or  if  desirable  the  two  chairs  completing  each  group  might  be  omitted 


qualities  of  color  to  be 
essential  if  one  is  to  use 
its  language  successfully, 
for  the  intellectual  controls 
the  emotional  as  grammar 
controls  a  spoken  lan- 
guage, preventing  tin 
tasteless  splurge  of  an  un- 
hampered imagination. 

Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting aspect  of  color 
may  be  called  its  psycholo- 
gical aspect,  or  the  relation 
between  a  color  and  a  per- 
son's normal  reaction  to  it. 
Pigment  color  may  be  said 
to  be  composed  of  three 
elemental  tones,  yellow, 
red,  and  blue.  Each  of 
these  elements  should  ex- 
press qualities  to  which, 
under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, we  would  react. 
Yellow,  the  nearest  like 
the  sun,  is  the  expression 
of  light,  cheerfulness,  and 
sparkle.  The  presentation  of  this  color  to  the  mind  should  pro- 
duce in  the  individual  the  feeling  for  these  qualities.  A  prac- 
tical application  of  this  view  would  seem  to  make  yellow  a 
desirable  color  wherever  the  sun  is  absent — as  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  a  house,  in  a  room  heavily  shaded  by  foliage,  or  an  apart- 
ment whose  only  windows  are  open  on  a  small  court  in  which  the 
sun  never  appears.    Being  a  representation  of  light  and  having  a 
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A  historic  Italian  room — Citta  di  Castello — in  which  the  simple  wall  and  floor  treatment  is  enhanced  by  the  charm  of  line  in  the  vaulted  ceiling.  The  chimneypiece  is  in  strict  harmony  with 
the  ceiling  treatment,  and  the  furniture  and  wood-carved  seats  in  strength,  in  line,  and  in  scale  are  splendidly  suited  to  the  room  itself.  The  decorative  treatment  over  the  chimneypiece  is  par- 
ticularly happy  with  the  curved  lines  in  the  wood  carved  seats.  The  two  large  wall  decorations  are  suited  to  the  spaces  in  which  they  hang  and  are  especially  well  related  to  the  seats  them- 
selves.   This  ties  the  ceiling,  wall,  and  floor  in  a  very  attractive  manner 
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A  historic  Italian  room  of  a  later  date — also  Citta  rii  Castello — illustrating  exquisite  scale  relations  between  ceiling,  wall,  moldings,  wall 
decorations,  and  the  parts  of  each.  The  object  in  these  rooms  was  the  creation  of  beauty  in  form,  line,  and  color  in  the  ceilings  and  the  walls 
of  the  room,  rather  than  the  thought  of  making  the  furniture  strictly  decorative.  Notice  in  particular  the  richness  in  effect  and  the  charming 
relations  of  frescoes  within  the  lower  panels.  The  furniture  is  calculated  to  typify  in  furnishings  the  spirit  of  the  epoch  when  wall  treatment 
was  relied  upon  as  the  decorative  idea,  and  furniture  was  in  the  process  of  evolution 


distinct  power  to  key  together  or  bring  into  harmony  the  other 
unrelated  colors,  it  is  an  excellent  color  for  lampshades  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  generally  possible  background  for  many  types 
of  colors  when  it  is  sufficiently  grayed  or  neutralized  to  be 


.Stanford  White,  decorator 

A  modern  Italian  Renaissance  adaptation  to  a  city  living  room.  Under  modern  conditions  ceiling,  walls,  and  floor  are  backgrounds  against 
which  and  with  which  furnishings  are  used  as  decorative  things.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  scale  relationships  in  this  room, 
the  Renaissance  ornamented  panels,  the  ornament  at  the  chimneypiece,  the  picture  frame,  the  table,  and  the  lamp.  A  very  pleasing  sequence 
of  scale  relations  is  here  found.    The  scale  of  the  cornice  to  the  walls  and  furniture  is  also  interesting.    The  structural  placing  of  furniture 

adds  dignity  to  the  room 


used  for  background  pur- 
poses. 

"Old  ivory",  so-called, 
which  is  but  a  highly  neutra- 
lized yellow,  is  infinitely 
more  effective  for  general 
purposes  in  wood  trim  and 
light  toned  wall  papers  than 
dead  white,  very  light  blue, 
or  light  red. 

Red  is  the  element  which 
is  associated  in  every  per- 
son's mind  with  the  color  of 
fire,  the  idea  of  blood  (which 
is  the  source  of  physical 
strength),  and  with  heat  pro- 
duced by  an  August  sun, 
whose  intensity  increases  as 
the  temperature  rises.  These 
associations  tend  to  give  us 
the  reactions  of  heat,  aggres- 
siveness, irritation,  and  force- 
fulness  in  proportion  to  the 
area  arid  intensity  of  red. 
Undoubtedly  red  is  the  most 
difficult  color  to  use  well  and 
perhaps  the  most  distinctly 
decorative  when  properly 
used. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that 
red  seems  (because  of  its  ag- 
gressive quality)  to  decrease 
the  size  of  a  room  and  must, 
therefore,  be  carefully  used 
as  to  area.  It  is  evidently 
essential  that  particular  care 
should  be  used  as  to  its  background  and  the  climatic  conditions 
in  which  it  is  used. 

Blue,  the  color  of  the  sky  and  the  placid  sea,  by  its  association 
is  calm,  cool,  restrained,  and,  therefore,  a  non-irritant.  It  in- 
creases the  appearance  of 
size,  tends  to  cool  the  animal 
passions,  and  provides  a  set- 
ting for  restrained  and  poised 
thinking. 

The  binary  colors,  so-called, 
green,  yellow,  and  orange  (as 
may  be  seen  by  the  chart  on 
page  24)  are  made  by  mixing 
two  primary  colors.  We 
should  study  these  tones  also 
as  combinations  of  the  quali- 
ties which  their  primary  ele- 
ments express.  Yellow  and 
blue  for  example  make  green. 
Green,  therefore,  should  con- 
tain the  qualities  of  lightness 
and  coolness,  a  placid  cheer- 
fulness, a  restrained  and 
poised  vigor.  One  does  not 
need  to  be  reminded  that 
green  is  recommended  by 
oculists  for  weak  eyes,  by 
physicians  for  threadbare 
nerves,  and  by  one's  own 
common-sense  when  seen  in 
green  fields  and  green  trees. 

Orange  and  purple,  in  the 
same  way,  should  be  recog- 
nized as  combinations  of  the 
qualities  inherent  in  the  prim- 
aries from  which  they  are  built 
up.  Taking  this  psychological 
viewpoint  of  color  with  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  emotional 
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Howard  Major,  architect  and  decorator 

An  Adam  adaptation  to  a  modern  dining  room  in  a  country  house.  Note  the  architectural  charm  of  walls  and  ceiling,  and  the  scale  of 
furniture  to  the  room,  the  decorative  motifs  in  hangings,  screen,  furniture,  mirror,  and  lighting  fixtures.  The  upholstery  in  line  repeats 
the  straight  line  in  the  walls  and  furniture  with  extremely  pleasing  results.   This  is  a  fit  place  in  which  to  eat 

feeling,  makes  color  a  matter  of  human  interest  instead  of  being 
merely  a  question  of  individual  preference  or  scientific  investigation, 
each  of  which  has  its  place  in  an  intelligent  use  of  the  color  language. 

Every  tone  of  color  may  be  said  to  have  three  distinct  qualities,  and 
the  failure  to  see  each  of  these  qualities  as  distinct  from  the  others 
accounts  for  the  bad  taste  seen  in  the  violent  contrasts  and  badly 
related  areas  which  are  so  common  to  modern  interior  decoration. 

Perhaps  the  first  quality  in  color  may  be  said  to  be  its  value, 


A.  D.  Webster,  decorator 

This  simple,  formal  diningroom  is  another  type  of  the  eighteenth  century  adaptation.    The  choice  of  architectural  features,  and  of  form  in  chimney- 
piece  and  in  furniture  is  another  example  of  consistent  scale  and  is  a  strict  adherence  throughout  to  the  formal  idea 


or  light  and  dark  relation. 
This  must  be  separated  from 
intensity  in  order  to  see  con- 
trasts in  subtle  relations. 
Value  is  the  difference  in  light 
and  dark  or  the  place  of  a 
color  between  black  and 
white.  More  atrocities  are 
committed  in  this  field  of 
color  than  in  the  choice  of 
the  individual  colors.  The 
harmonious  quality  in  color 
is  strongly  dependent  on 
value,  even  though  the  colors 
themselves  are  in  harmony 
to  start  with.  Awhite  ceiling 
with  walls  and  floor  below 
middle  value,  a  very  dark 
beamed  ceiling  with  lighter 
walls  and  a  maple  floor,  a 
medium  dark  toned  rug  with 
medallions  outlined  in  white, 
walls  in  medium  values  with 
dead  white  lace  curtains,  are 
flagrant  exhibitions  of  in- 
ability to  sense  related  color 
values. 

Consider  the  qualities  of 
thought  and  action  in  the 
period  of  Louis  XVI  and  see 
how  light  color  values  be- 
came dominant  expressions 
of  miniature   classic  ideas, 
filtered   through   a  childish, 
gay,  frivolous,  feminine  court  life.    Contrast  these  light  values 
and  their  qualities  with  the  heavy,  formal  court  of  Louis  XIV, 
with  its  dark,  rich  reds,  heavy  gilts,  dark  blues,  and  greens.  The 
quality  meaning  needs  no  comment,  and  an  application  of  suitable 
values  to  young  girls'  bedrooms  and  such  rooms  as  libraries  and 
men's  living  rooms  should  be  apparent. 

Intensity  is  the  personality  or  individual  strength  of  a  color 
tone.    Colors  which  are  not  full  intense,  are  said  to  be  grayed  or 

neutralized.  A  full  intense 
color  tone  is  the  strongest 
individual  expression  of  the 
idea  for  which  the  color 
stands.  Neutralize  it  and  it 
gradually  becomes  less  ex- 
pressive, less  loud  in  its  asser- 
tion, and  more  suited  to  large 
areas  and  background  effects. 
Full  intense  color  to  become 
effective  must  be  reserved  for 
decorative  effects  and  for 
places  of  necessary  emphasis 
within  the  decorative  scheme. 
The  area  of  a  full  intense  color 
depends  upon  howmuch  one's 
good  taste  will  allow  him  to 
emphasize  a  particular  thing 
in  his  room  scheme.  Back- 
grounds in  general  are  less 
intense  than  objects  to  be 
shown  on  them. 

Hue,  the  third  quality  of 
color,  is  that  quality  which 
arises  from  mixing  a  primary 
with  a  binary  color.  For  ex- 
ample, a  normal  green  which 
represents  half  the  quality  of 
blue  and  half  of  yellow  is 
sometimes  modified  so  that  it 
is  more  yellow  than  blue  or 
more  blue  than  yellow.  Then 
the  color  becomes  either  yel- 
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This  illustrates  an  early  French  room  in  which  the  architectural  charm  is  expressed  in  the  character  and  position  of  the  curves  in  the  vaulted 
ceiling.  These  curves  find  a  repetition  in  the  carved  seats  and  the  medallions  of  the  chimneypiece,  while  the  severely  straight  lines  of  the  furniture 
and  the  boundary  lines  of  the  chimneypiece  are  in  harmony  with  the  structural  features  of  the  lower  part  of  the  room.  The  charm  of  the  ensemble 
is  largely  one  of  simple  line  relationships  and  dignity  of  structural  placing 

low-green  or  blue-green  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  an  interesting 
study  to  see  how  strongly  the  qualities  of  blue  seem  to  appear  above 
those  of  yellow  in  a  blue-green,  and  on  the  other  hand  how  strongly 
the  qualities  of  yellow  seem  to  appear  above  those  of  blue  in  a 
yellow-green.  In  the  same  way  the  other  hues  of  the  spectrum 
circuit  are  representations  of  qualities  in  varying  degrees  instead 
of  mechanical  terms  as  we  are  apt  to  view  them. 


1  Elsie  Cobb  Wilson,  decorator 

This  somewhat  formal  drawing-room  illustrates  the  perfectly  plain,  restful  background  in  which  no  great  value  change  is  felt.  This  type  of 
background,  uniform  and  neutral,  tends  to  express  more  clearly  any  decorative  merit  that  the  furnishings  may  possess.  The  chimneypiece  has 
been  selected  as  the  decorative  centre  for  a  furniture  group.   In  this  type  of  room  furniture  must  have  distinct  decorative  value 


Color  harmony  results  from 
the  choice  of  colors  which 
may  be  harmonized.  There 
are  several  processes  by  which 
this  is  realized,  but  space  for- 
bids the  extended  discussion 
of  any.  With  a  knowledge, 
however,  of  color  analogies 
and  color  complementary 
contrasts,  sufficient  color 
schemes  may  be  made  to  fit 
ordinary  situations.  A 
further  knowledge  of  what  are 
called,  "split  complements," 
"triads"  and  "double  triads," 
which  are  only  the  result  of 
the  same  principles  applied, 
gives  one  a  scientific  basis  for 
color  selection.  It  is  highly 
important  in  choosing  a  color 
scheme  that  the  fundamental 
meanings  of  primary  and 
binary  colors,  as  well  as  the 
qualities  which  hues,  values, 
and  intensities  express,  should 
be  a  part  of  one's  conscious 
or  unconscious  work. 

The  relation  of  architec- 
ture to  interior  decoration  is 
vital.    Not  seeing  what  this 
relation  is  and  how  the  har- 
monies of  relationship  may 
be  maintained  is  to  invite 
the  destruction  of  the  archi- 
tect's ideal  and  to  make  interior  decoration  a  farce.    In  fact,  there 
can  be  no  interior  decoration  without  a  definite  concept  of  some- 
thing to  decorate  and  what  and  where  it  is.    Then  there  can  be  no 
decorative  effect  unless  both  the  architect  and  the  decorator  have 
the  same  ideal  and  each  understands  the  other's  viewpoint. 

Architecture  is  structure,  therefore  it  is  fundamental.  Its 
forms,  lines,  and  scale  are  the  real  clues  to  where  the  decoration 

  must  go,  to  follow  out  the 

architect's  plan  or  concept. 
Inasmuch,  also,  as  there  is 
any  architectural  decoration 
at  all,  its  kind,  its  amount,  its 
placement,  and  its  treatment 
all  relate  directly  to  what  the 
decorator  must  select  and  to 
how  he  will  arrange  it  so 
that  harmony  or  unity  of  ex- 
pression may  follow  unity  of 
idea.  Architects  and  decora- 
tors should  be  one  and  the 
same,  or  they  should  work  in 
the  closest  harmony  to  secure 
the  best  results.  A  client 
who  has  little  knowledge  of 
architecture  and  less  of  what 
is  decorative  may  so  hamper 
either  the  architect  or  the 
decorator  that  good  results 
are  impossible. 

In  considering  the  com- 
position of  a  room,  all  objects 
placed  in  it  may  be  seen  first 
as  decorative  materials  with 
which  to  add  beauty  to  the 
architectural  framework; 
hence  the  importance  of  the 
principles  of  arrangement. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  ob- 
ject is  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  use  and 
its  comfort.    Two  qualities, 
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A  historic  French  room  restored;  particularly  interesting  in  that  it  illustrates  a  combination  of  the  early  French  conception 
of  the  room  as  a  background,  with  present-day  livableness.  A  fine  example  of  the  sensible  attitude  that  a  bedroom  is  a  place  to  sleep 
in,  and  a  bed  the  centre  object  of  interest  in  the  room.  Its  placing  is  emphatic  and  pleasing,  the  adjacent  furnishings 
sensible  and  decoratively  placed.  See  how  the  long  rug  and  the  table  accentuate  the  room  length;  also  notice  the  grouping  of 
"furniture  at  the  right  and  the  left 

utility  and  artistic  unity,  form  the  basis  for  room  composition. 
Every  good  picture  has  a  centre  of  interest,  a  dominating  idea 
to  which  prominence  is  given  and  around  which  other  elements 
are  grouped  as  accessories.  Every  good  room  also  has  one  or 
more  centres  around  which,  and  in  connection  with  which,  every 
other  object  is  placed.  In  the  bedroom  it  is  the  bed,  in  the  dining- 
room  the  table,  in  the  living  room  a  large  table  or  chimneypiece 
or  other  family  possibility.  This  centre  of  interest  answers  the 
leading  question  of  what  the  room  is  for. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  draw  the  floor  plan  to  scale,  cut  rugs  and 


Henry  Forbes  Binelow,  architect  and  decorator 
This  salon  illustrates  in  a  most  convincing  manner  the  proper  functional  and  decorative  grouping  of  furniture  of  different  periods.    The  large 
chairs  and  table  at  the  right,  the  distinctly  different  groupings  about  the  tapestry,  and  the  wall  treatment,  are  all  worthy  of  careful  analysis  and 
complete  understanding.    Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  size,  shape,  and  placing  of  the  tapestry  as  a  decorative  idea 


each  article  of  furniture  from  paper  of  a 
certain  tone,  and  practice  grouping  these 
paper  forms  about  the  room  so  that  each 
article  gets  a  position  in  which  it  is  most 
useful  and  where  it  bears  the  best  relation 
to  light  and  to  adjacent  objects.  While 
this  is  done,  strict  heed  should  be  paid 
to  the  principles  of  arrangement  as  they 
contribute  to  the  decorative  idea.  (See 
diagram  on  page  26.) 

Every  room  should  present  an  axis. 
Perchance  this  may  be  established  by  the 
chimneypiece  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  or 
by  two  windows  bisymmetrically  placed 
on  a  wall,  in  which  case  one  may  create 
an  axis  by  placing  the  most  important 
object  in  the  room  between  them.  There 
are  several  other  ways  in  which  this  may 
be  accomplished.  A  central  axis  is  essen- 
tial to  build  on. 

When  straight  line  objects  are  used, 
like  rugs  or  furniture,  whose  construction 
lines  are  dominatingly  straight,  we  place 
them  in  harmony  with  the  architectural 
structure  which  is  straight  and  at  right 
angles.  Catacornered  rugs  and  cosy  cor- 
nered furniture  are  not  a  part  of  the 
decorative  concept.  This  principle  of 
consistent  structural  unit}'  should  be  ap- 
plied to  anything  which  has  an  archi- 
tectural feeling,  whether  hung  on  a  wall, 
laid  on  the  floor,  or  stood  on  the  floor 
and  seen  against  the  wall.  Then  the 
qualities  of  consistency,  restfulness,  dignity,  and  unity  begin  at 
once  to  appear — all  most  desirable  qualities  with  rooms  we  hope 
to  live  in.    Informal  objects  may,  however,  take  an  informal  placing. 

Probably  the  most  active  principle  in  producing  the  general 
qualities  of  repose,  poise,  dignity,  formality,  and  subtle  interest 
is  that  called  "balance."  Only  the  most  casual  reference  to  this 
can  be  made,  but  so  much  depends  upon  it  that  the  following  few 
suggestions  may  not  be  amiss. 

Balance  is  that  principle  which  seeks  to  equalize  attractions 
on  either  side  of  an  axis,  on  the  floor,  on  the  wall,  on  opposite 

walls,  and  on  diagonal  axes. 
The  eye  is  attracted  by  color 
and  by  its  contrasts  in  hue, 
value,  and  intensity;  by  con- 
trasts in  sizes,  in  shapes,  and 
in  textures.  Whenever  there 
is  an  attraction  so  strong  as 
to  cause  a  feeling  of  isolation 
to  connect  itself  with  that 
object,  the  unity  of  the  wall 
or  room  is  destroyed.  It  is 
a  subtle  problem  to  balance 
the  centre  of  interest — say  a 
bed  placed  against  the  wall 
and  covered  by  a  decorative 
material,  with  several  less 
attractive  objects  aggregat- 
ing collectively  the  attraction 
of  the  bed.  Still  this  is  essen- 
tial to  a  good  room.  A  feel- 
ing for  balance  is  one  of  the 
cornerstones  to  success  in 
room  composition. 

Opposed  to  the  principle  of 
balance  is  that  called  move- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive anything  more  discon- 
certing than  a  vine  crawling 
up  the  walls  of  a  room;  any- 
thing more  noxious  than  a 
flight  of  steps  silhouetted  on 
the  wall   by  small  pictures 


Designed  by  Dorothy  Salisbury 

This  woman's  sitting  room  is  a  strictly  modem  adaptation  of  the  eighteenth  century  idea  to  present  usage.    Note  the  adapted  treatment  of  the  Chinese  wall  covering,  the  overmantel  decoration, 
and  the  gene-al  ch.ic  ensemble     The  overmantel  mirror  is  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  the  side  wall  decorations  and  furniture  are  all  museum  pieces 
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Henry  Forbes  Bigelow,  architect  and  decorator 

This  modern  Italian  adaptation  to  a  city  house  illustrates  perfect  taste  in  selection  and  arrangement  of  tapestries,  pictures,  ornaments,  and  furniture,  both  in  relation  to  the  functional 
idea  of  each  object  and  in  relation  to  the  principles  of  form.  The  treatment  of  the  wall  in  space  and  the  use  of  tapestries  and  picture  are  noteworthy.  The  structural  lines  and  relative 
scale  of  the  separate  articles  of  furniture  and  their  decorative  placing  are  remarkably  harmonious.  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  room  and  the  severity  of  the  walls  and  floor,  this  r<x>m 
presents  all  the  qualities  of  home  charm  so  often  wanting  in  the  strictly  formal  room 


hung  in  stair  fashion,  or  perchance  articles  of  furniture  unrelated  in 
their  placing  and  seemingly  vigorously  attempting  to  get  together. 
When  effects  of  this  kind  are  present,  let  them  exist  for  reasons,  not 
inflict  themselves  at  all  times  and  in  improper  places  because  of 
our  unconscious  tolerance. 

Perhaps  the  element  which  has  contributed  most  to  real  charm 
in  architecture  is  that  of  a  fine  feeling  for  scale.  Without  this, 
architectural  composition  becomes  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  un- 
related parts  with  no  feeling  for  sequence.  The  feeling  for  scale 
in  interior  decoration  is  none  the  less  essential.  First  the  furni- 
ture must  be  selected  with  a  consciousness  of  the  size  and  pro- 
portions of  the  room  into  which  it  is  to  go.  Often  pieces,  beautiful 
in  themselves,  are  lost  in  a  room  much  too  large,  or  become  ridi- 
culous, if  they  are  of  great  size,  in  a  room  far  too  small.  Ad- 
jacent pieces  should  be  somewhat  related  to  each  other  in  scale, 
just  as  parts  of  the  same  object  must  be  harmonious  in  this  regard. 
One  often  sees,  also,  a  table  whose  general  scale  indicates  chairs  of 
an  enormous  proportion  closely  related  to  those  whose  scale  is  in 
harmony  with  a  table  one  half  or  one  quarter  the  scale  size. 
Other  articles  of  furniture  are  as  likely,  also,  to  miss  the  fine  chance 
for  harmony  in  this  matter  of  proportion.  It  is  good  practice  to 
ask  oneself  constantly  whether  every  member  of  each  article  of 
furniture  is  in  a  pleasing  scale  relation  to  every  other  member. 
Chair  legs  are  often  too  small.  The  members  of  a  chair  back 
frequently  seem  unrelated.  Lamp  shades  are  too  large  or  too 
small  for  the  lamps  themselves.  Frames  too  heavy  for  pictures, 
etc.  The  keener  the  sense  of  perception  to  scale,  the  greater 
charm  the  room  will  have.  It  is  desirable  that  even  the  decorative 
motifs  in  textiles,  rugs,  and  the  like  should  stand  this  test. 

There  is  the  principle  of  emphasis,  too,  which  determines  where, 
when,  and  how  things  of  particular  interest  through  their  use  or 
beauty  shall  be  made  to  seem  important,  yet  not  offensively  so. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  the  more  recent 
viewpoint  as  to  using  period  furnishings.    Useful  and  beautiful 


things  have  been  created  in  every  period  as  the  expressions  of 
conditions,  any  one  of  which  has  something  definite  to  contribute 
to  our  modern  life.  The  present  problem  is  one  of  adaptation 
or  selection  and  arrangement  of  elements  in  the  expression  of  the 
individual  man's  conception  of  his  house.  Some  of  the  most 
charming  rooms  in  America  contain  not  only  French,  English, 
and  Italian  pieces,  but  objects  selected  from  various  periods  in 
each  of  these  national  art  expressions. 

There  is  danger  to  be  sure  in  mixing  period  objects,  lest  one 
allow  his  personal  fancy  or  appreciation  for  an  article  to  blind  him 
to  its  real  value  as  a  decorative  element  in  a  room  design.  Not 
only  every  object,  like  a  chair,  a  table,  commode,  lighting  fixture, 
mirror  frame,  or  lamp,  is  to  be  considered  as  to  its  meaning  or 
value  as  an  element,  but  every  line,  form,  scale,  relation,  ornament, 
and  color  combination  bears  a  definite  relation  to  the  room  com- 
position. The  same  discretion  is  essential  in  combining  period 
objects  as  is  necessary  in  selecting  these  things.  The  future 
charm  of  American  homes  lies  largely,  first,  in  knowing  what 
idea  is  to  be  desired  in  each  individual  room;  second,  in  under- 
standing the  value  of  period  art  objects  in  a  room  design;  and 
third,  in  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  arrange  these  objects  so  that 
each  expresses  its  fullest  measure  of  usefulness,  and  at  the  same 
time  by  its  design  contributes  all  the  beauty  of  which  it  is  capable 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  cultivated  taste. 

The  final  test  of  every  room  is  its  unity.  Of  course  there  should 
be  unity  in  the  idea  of  use;  but  there  should  also  be  unity  in  the 
decorative  idea,  and  in  the  way  this  idea  is  expressed.  A  very 
good  test  is  to  apply  an  eminent  writer's  statement  as  to  what  a 
unit  is.  "A  unit  is  that  to  which  nothing  can  be  added  and 
from  which  nothing  can  be  taken  without  destroying  the  idea  for 
which  the  unit  stands."  This  test  applied  to  any  room  will 
cause  the  removal  of  much  that  is  non-essential  and  disturbing, 
and  will  prevent  the  storing  of  further  senseless  or  sentimental 
objects  after  a  room  is  already  complete. 
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0  WORD  need  bi  rc 

tnCt«d  of  .ill  that  has 
hern  s.uil  about  the 
beauties  <>l  tin-  sm>\\ 
dioiicd  landscape  oi 
r  exhilaration  of  snowahoeing 

rOUgh  fill-  Woods  111   till  .ISIIH  s 

vvintct  gardening  in  New  Fng- 
id,  \  hcalthv  .mil  catholic  taste 
be  able  to  rnioy  .ill  these  de- 
lights ami  thru  to  turn  with  an 
loncst  sense  of  longing  to  the  tropi- 
.il  wintei  gardens  of  Florida,  the 
iulf  Coast,  the  West  Indies,  and 
louthern  California. 

Men  have  always  dreamed  of 
I he  mildness  and  luxuriance  of  the 
tropics.  We  may  even  suspect 
[hat  this  yearning  admiration  has 
hern  strongest  in  the  Northern 
gees  wlii  re  red  blood  Hows  under 
greatest  |>u  >miu\  I  very  man  or 
woman  in  the  thick  of  the  right 
\ill  experience  strange  alternations 
pf  the  frenz\  of  conquest  and  the 
languor  ol  retreat.  It  is  all  very 
kvell  to  keep  oneself  keyed  up  for 
kveeks  at  a  stretch  in  the  joy  of 
accomplishment;  but  the  rime 
must  come  when  one  longs  to  be 
(released,  to  relax  one's  muscles, 
tuul  to  rest  from  the  conflict.  If 
erne  could  then  just  steal  away  for 
u  time  to  some  more  kindly  coun- 
try, where  nature  and  mankind  require  less  of  one,  what  a  relief 
it  would  be! 

Some  persons  call  this  feeling  spring  fever,  and  our  grand- 
mothers used  ro  administer  sulphur  and  molasses  for  its  correction. 
How  much  cheaper  and  simpler  that  was  than  spending  three 
months  at  Palm  Beach;  and  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
would  give  the  same  results,  at  least  in  this  year  of  grace  and  pros- 
perity. Even  the  least  fortunate  of  us,  once  in  three  or  four  years 
'perhaps,  can  run  down  for  a  week  and  really  taste  those  fairyland 
joys  and  visualize  our  dreams. 

Nor  do  we  need  to  forget  that  there  are  many  worthy  persons 
who  do  not  rind  the  rigors  of  the  Northern  winter  best  for  them. 
To  them  the  Southern  garden  is  something  more  than  a  poetic 
fancy  —even  more  than  a  temporary  respite  from  the  push  of  press- 
ing labors.  ^1  es,  the  fact  is  that  a  good  garden  away  down  in  the 
sunny  South  is  a  fine  thing  for  many  men  and  women  and  children, 
and  there  ought  to  be  thousands  more  of  such  gardens. 

Poetic  fancy  has  run  riot  in  all  ages  with  the  idea  of  the  tropical 
garden;  but  the  sober  fact  is  that  the  gardens  themselves  have  not 
kept  step  with  the  poets'  praises.  David  Fairchild,  a  traveler 
who  knows  the  tropics,  gives  a  critical  and  temperate  opinion  when 
he  says.  "The  art  of  landscape  gardening  is  in  its  infancy  in  the 
tropics.  The  material  is  there  for  the  production  of  effects  which 
shall  have  all  the  romance  and  mystery  that  only  a  tropical  jungle 
possesses,  but  the  artists  have  seemingly  been  lacking."  The 
garden  artists  have  taught  Nature  many  lessons  of  beauty  in  the 
North,  but  the  design  of  tropical  or  sub-tropical  gardens  is  almost 
an  untouched  problem.  There  is  an  uncountable  wealth  of  ma- 
terial there — palms  and  pines  and  orchids — but  the  art  of  assem- 
bling these  into  clean  mass  effects  remains  to  be  worked  out.  It  is 
a  most  engaging  idea,  and  one  that  the  gardener — especially  the 
professional  landscape  gardener — would  fain  attempt. 

My  own  personal  observations  of  sub-tropical  gardening  have 
been  confined  to  Florida,  with  mere  glimpses  of  other  points  along 


Although  in  sheltered  locations  the  Cherokee  rose  can  he  grown  as  far  north  as  Phil- 
adelphia, it  is  essentially  of  the  South  and  is  the  glory  of  Southern  gardens 


the  (iulf.  It  seems  perfectly  safe, 
however,  on  this  basis  to  make  one 
or  two  general  constructive  sugges- 
tions. And  first  of  all  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  house- 
holders and  home  improvers  in  that 
beautiful  land  depend  too  much  on 
their  glorious  materials.  It  is  the 
old  trouble  of  not  being  able  to  see 
the  forest  for  the  trees.  Their 
minds  are  so  fixed  on  that  beauti- 
ful palm,  or  this  luxuriant  crape 
myrtle,  or  on  a  black  calabash  tree, 
that  they  forget  that  in  order  to 
make  a  garden,  all  these  things 
have  to  be  brought,  as  it  were 
forcibly  and  by  the  power  of  the 
artist's  skill,  into  one  unity  of  com- 
position. There  are  too  many 
grand  individual  plants  and  not 
enough  landscape  gardening. 

The  second  chief  defect  in  tropi- 
cal gardening  grows  perhaps  out  of 
the  first  one.  It  is  the  too  great 
prevalence  of  contrasts.  In  place 
of  quiet  blendings  there  are  rough- 
spoken  disagreements;  in  place  of 
singing  harmonies  there  are  harsh 
discords.  The  tropics  are  rather 
too  full  of  contrasts  at  the  best, 
and  particularly  of  the  strenuous 
battle  of  high  lights  and  deep 
shadows.  Every  tourist  home 
from  Bermuda,  when  he  has  his 
little  rolls  of  films  developed,  proves  that.  The  contrasts  of  sun- 
light and  shadow  are  so  great  that  the  camera  cannot  manage  them. 
Good  gardening  ought  to  subdue  instead  of  emphasize  these  contrasts. 

In  theory  it  seems  incredible,  but  in  my  small  travels  I  think  I 
have  observed  a  distinct  lack  of  shade  in  the  Southern  gardens. 
A  palm  is  a  very  noble  plant,  but  a  poor  shade  tree  at  best.  One 
would  think  that  heavy  shade  would  be  the  first  thing  provided  in 
a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  garden;  but  really  this  simple  element 
seems  to  be  less  studied  in  Florida  than  in  New  Hampshire. 

Lack  of  privacy  is  a  general  American  garden  misdemeanor  and 
not  peculiar  to  the  South;  but  along  with  discordant  and  disquiet 
garden  compositions  and  along  with  the  failure  of  shade,  the 
openness  of  the  Southern  gardens  is  given  a  keener  edge.  The  lack 
of  lawns  figures  in  the  same  effect  and  helps  to  emphasize  the  other 
shortcomings.  It  is  hard,  of  course,  to  get  good  lawns  in  the  Gulf 
districts.  Bluegrass  won't  grow  there  as  it  does  in  many  places; 
and  Bermuda  grass  is  not  a  general  substitute.  Still  there  is  the 
beautiful  St.  Augustine  grass  which  makes  a  fresh  and  satisfactory 
lawn  even  in  shade.  It  is  not  necessary  at  any  rate  to  do  as  a 
Southern  friend  of  mine  once  did — apologize  to  one's  guests  for 
having  grass  in  the  yard  (he  looked  on  the  grass  as  so  much  weeds). 

Unlimited  resources  of  native  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers  are 
the  material  from  which  Florida  and  southern  California  will  one 
day  certainly  build  a  type  of  landscape  gardening  better  than 
anything  yet  imagined  even  by  Omar  or  Scheherazade.  And  as 
trees  are  the  very  backbone  of  the  manufactured  landscape  picture, 
we  may  pin  great  expectations  upon  the  long  list  of  splendid  tree 
species  available  in  this  Southern  country. 

First  of  all  the  palms.  They  are  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  tropic 
forest  and  ought  to  be  the  leading  motif  in  most  of  the  tropical 
gardening  on  a  large  scale. 

The  psalmist  remarked  that  the  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the 
palm  tree;  but  in  Florida  one  might  say  that  the  palm  tree  flourishes 
like  a  real  estate  boom  and  fills  the  sky  with  its  spreading  fronds. 
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The  best  species  are  almost  necessarily  the  natives;  and  the  best  of 
these  is  probably  the  Royal  palm.  It  is  one  of  the  most  majestic 
trees  of  the  world.  Good  specimens  exceeding  a  hundred  feet  in 
height  are  known  in  several  neighborhoods.  Moreover,  it  grows 
easily  and  rapidly  and  is  effective  either  in  the  formal  groupings  of 
avenues  or  in  naturalistic  masses  in  background  plantings.  It 
delights  in  the  rich  swamps  or  low  hammock  lands  along  the  coast, 
but  can  be  successfully  grown  in  inland  gardens  having  good  soil, 
particularly  if  it  is  mulched  and  fertilized  and  perhaps  coddled  with 
applications  of  muck. 

Second  best  of  splendid  palms  we  should  doubtless  name  the 
cocoanut  tree.  Though  this  is  not  native  to  the  North  American 
continent,  it  has  become  fully  naturalized  in  southern  Florida  and 
may  be  safely  planted  in  any  of  the  frost-free  sections.  The  young 
plants  are  tender  to  frost,  but  if  they  are  protected  till  they  begin 
to  form  good  trunks  they  are  much  hardier  and  will  withstand  con- 
siderable chills.  Then  there  is  the  common  native  cabbage  pal- 
metto palm,  good  and  reliable  and  serviceable  and  esthetically 
effective  just  because  it  is  so  common.  It  is  to  the  South  what  the 
cottonwoods  are  to  the  Middle  West.  It  should  be  freely  used 
where  big  mass  plantings  are  desired;  and  if  I  am  correct  in  my  es- 
timate of  tropical  landscape  gar- 
dening, big  mass  plantings  are 
needed  more  than  any  other  feature 
of  landscape  composition  in  that 
beautiful  country. 

Now  there  are  in  fact  dozens  of 
other  palms,  and  especially  the 
Canary  Island  palm  and  the  big 
Washington  palm,  which  one  sees 
so  effectively  used  in  southern 
California;  and  one  could  make  a 
real  palm  garden  if  one  had  the 
space  and  the  fancy  for  it.  To  cer- 
tify the  value  of  this  idea  one  has 
only  to  remember  the  good  gardens 
of  coniferous  trees  made  on  many 
famous  English  and  early  American 
estates  and  called  pinetums.  Thus 
if  one,  on  account  of  the  dubious 
associations  of  the  word,  doesn't 
want  to  call  his  Florida  collection 
of  palms  a  palm  garden,  he  could 
with  great  scientific  dignity  call  it 
a  palmatum. 

But  there  are  pines  also  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mexican  Gulf. 
Kipling,  in  the  "Recessional," 
speaks  of  "dominion  over  palm  and 

pine,"  meaning  to  suggest  in  that  title  a  sweep  of  country  reaching 
from  the  palm-studded  tropics  to  the  pine-clad  mountains  of  the 
North.  But  in  Florida,  nature  has  out-Kiplinged  the  poet  by 
growing  palm  and  pine  together  in  gorgeous  profusion.  Some 
argument  exists  among  botanists  as  to  how  many  kinds  of  pines 
there  are  in  Florida  and  what  they  ought  to  be  called;  but  if  the 
family  making  a  happy  home  on  the  hammocks  will  stick  to  the 
big-growing  native  species  the  results  will  be  satisfactory.  The 
one  known  to  the  vernacular  as  the  old  field  pine,  or  the  loblolly, 
and  to  the  talkers  of  Latin  as  Pinus  tczda,  is  probably  the  very  best 
one,  though  the  swamp  pine  or  Caribbean  pine  has  also  a  majestic 
beauty.  In  northern  Florida  and  the  Gulf  States  generally  the 
long-leaf  pine  is  a  splendid  native  tree,  worth  frequent  use  for 
ornamental  effects,  and  possessing  the  rare  advantage  of  being 
equally  beautiful  in  callow  youth  and  advanced  old  age. 

Although  it  is  a  fact  that  palms  and  pines  are  mixed  in  the  na- 
tive landscape  of  Florida  and  throughout  the  West  Indies,  yet  I 
make  bold  to  speak  against  their  indiscriminate  combination  for  the 
purpose  of  landscape  architecture.  On  the  open  hammock  where 
the  somewhat  scattered  pines  form  the  forest  crown,  with  the 
dwarf  palmettoes  appearing  as  a  much  lower  undergrowth,  the 
pictorial  effeat  is  beyond  compare.  But  in  those  rarer  cases  where 
pine  and  palm  rise  to  equal  heights  and  compete  for  the  upper 
sun  their  dissimilar  forms  and  habits  clash  in  disharmony. 

Besides  the  palms  and  pines,  there  are  many  other  good  trees  for 
use  in  the  South.    No  one  ought  to  question  the  right  of  the  live 


oak  to  the  next  mention.  With  or  without  its  weird  festoons  of 
Spanish  moss,  it  is  a  glorious  tree.  Like  all  the  oaks,  it  is  somewhat 
slow-growing,  but  worth  waiting  for.  There  are  other  oaks 
(laurel  oak,  willow  oak,  water  oak)  which  make  superior  lawn  or 
street  trees  and  which  should  be  extensively  planted  throughout 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  country.  Then  no  one  should  forget  the  sweet- 
smelling  camphor  tree  with  its  very  ornamental  brown,  red,  and 
green  shoots  in  spring,  and  beautiful  the  year  round;  and  the  Aus- 
tralian silk  oak  of  striking  texture  and  color.  Also  there  are  the 
many  sorts  of  eucalyptus  used  so  extensively  in  California,  and 
one  or  two  magnolias  which  to  Northern  minds  are  especially 
suggestive  of  the  best  Southern  qualities.  To  these  add  the  um- 
brella tree,  the  tulip  tree,  the  sweet  gum,  and  several  sorts  of  figs. 
Some  of  the  fig  trees  are  genuinely  superb  as  ornamentals,  especially 
when  used  in  mass  instead  of  single  specimens.  Whenever  I  check 
over  a  nursery  list  of  trees  native  to  Florida  my  blood  bounds  at 
the  obvious  possibilities;  but  when  I  compare  these  possibilities 
with  the  actualities  seen  along  any  Southern  street  I  have  a  sad 
setback.  Whether  it  be  the  winter  homes  of  migratory  Northern- 
ers or  the  year-round  homes  of  native  voters  makes  little  difference. 
In  modern  landscape  gardening  it  has  come  to  be  recognized 


One  of  the  best  and  least  appreciated  mediums  for  producing 
artistic  effects,  and  one  with  which  the  Southern  gardener  is 
blessed  in  abundance,  is  the  bamboo 


Seen  for  the  first  time  as  a  garden  adjunct,  the  splendid  flam- 
ing crimson  of  Euphorbia  pulcherrinia  is  upsetting  to  the  childish 
belief  that  poinsettias  grow  only  on  Christmas  cards 


Camellias  are  among  the  best  of  the  flowering  evergreen  shrubs  for  the  sub-tropical  garden 
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tli.it  ( h«-  shi ubhci icn  are  the  nuking  of  tin-  purine.  Their  artistic 
use  Itvta  universal  plcasuit  ,  tlnii  omission  is  l.n.il.  Ibis  tn.iv  be 
njttK  -i  passing  modi,  .iml  parti)  .1  Northern  idea.  It  dors  nut 
Mctuaril)  follow  ili.n  tropical  gardening  must  gain  its  effects  also 
In  ihruhbcn  masses,  vet  it  is  prnhahH  tine  that  no  one  thing 
Would  |0  (.mini  to  Rive  Southern  gardens  the  unit \  and  elicit 
thc\  now  lack  than  pist  such  pi  i vacs -making  hedge  holders  ol 
impcm  1 1  able  shrub  plan  tat  ion  as  one  sees  in  the  grounds  design  eil  lor 
Chicago  and  v  lev  eland  l>\  \l  i  Simonds  01  \l  i .  Hi  and t  or  M  r.  Jensen. 

It  is  probabh  a  fact  that,  .is  compared  with  her  wealth  of  fine 
ticcs.  the  South  mas  lack  shiuhs  \t  least,  the  nursery  catalogues 
do  not  give  such  long,  mouth-watering  lists  as  they  give  for 
Noithcin  ganlens.  Nevertheless  this  poverty  is  more  apparent 
th.ui  real  Ihcrt  ate  ipiite  shrubs  enough.  I  here  are  species 
enough  now  well  known  and  common!)  propagated  to  dress  a 
thousand  acre  paik  without  becoming  monotonous,  and  certainly 
enough  foi  Mis.  I'lttshurg's  Florida  gaiden  01  Mr.  Huston's  front 
vard.  It  is  more  than  a  fair  suspicion,  too,  that  when  as  much 
stud\  is  given  to  the  siihiect  of  tiopical  gardening  as  has  been 
spent  on  Northern  g.udeiung,  the  list  of  available  material  will  be 
multiplied  In  three  or  five  or  ten. 
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CK  the  very  essence  of  the  Orient,  the  tig  tree  not  only  beautifies 
the  garden  but  Rives  the  gardener  the  sentimental  satisfaction 
of  growing  his  own  tigs 


The  crape  myrtle  is  to  the  South  what  the  lilac  is  to  the  North 


f 01  iln  present  there  are  dozens  of  kinds  of  hardy  roses,  naiiw' 
and  imported,  beginning  with  the  ever-blessed  Cherokee  lose  and 
ending  nowhere.  I  he  sub-tropics  can  grow  mote  and  hetiei  loses 
i  h.in  am  ot  her  parts  of  North  America  (with  the  possible  exi  ept  ion 
of  tin  Oregon  coast).  Many  of  the  tender  hybrid  and  tea  roses, 
even,  can  he  grown  to  perfection  in  the  gardens  ol  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, Alabama,  and  southern  California.  They  have  all  the  frag- 
i. int  nivstei  \  "f  tin  ( )rient,  entering  therewith  into  a  deep  spiritual 
harmony  with  the  w  hole  idea  of  the  tropic  gaiden  the  languorous, 
sensuous,  Omar  khavyamcsqiic  feeling  for  the  world.  Hy  all 
odds  let  the  Southern  gardens  abound  in  roses. 

Then  are  further  to  be  considered  several  truly  good  evergreen 
shrubs,  such  as  the  sweet-scented  abelias,  the  rich  dark  green 
euonyinus,  t,ic  camellias,  and  the  shrub  that  hears  the  lucky  beans. 
All  ol  these  do  simply,  naturally,  and  adequately  what  the  rhodo- 
dendrons do  with  much  fuss  and  failure  in  Northern  gardens — 
that  is,  they  supply  great  backgrounds  and  foregrounds  and  under- 
planrings  of  luxuriant  evergreen  foliage.  They  ought  to  become 
the  mainstay  of  Southern  gardening. 

One  must  not  forget  some  of  the  other  excellent  shrubs,  evergreen 
and  deciduous,  such  as  the  flowering  pomegranate,  the  showy 

pomsettias,  the  even  more  showy 
hibiscus,  the  variegated  zig-zagging 
phyllanthus,  the  sweet  shrub  (But* 
neria),  the  dwarf  poinciana,  the 
well  known  and  widely  planted 
crape  myrtle,  the  pittosporums, 
and  the  shrubby  acalyphas  which 
may  be  grown  in  the  frost-free 
zone.  These  are  only  samples 
from  a  long  list.  There  are  also 
the  smaller  shrubby  trees,  such  as 
the  dwarf  oranges,  especially  the 
hardy  trifoliate  orange,  and  the 
oleanders,  nursed  with  so  much 
care  by  the  housekeepers  of  Utica 
and  Detroit  and  Toronto,  but 
growing  gloriously  in  the  open 
w  inter  gardens  of  rhe  sunny  South. 

Home  gardeners  generally  have 
failed  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  grasses  and  rhe  bamboos  in 
the  production  of  clean,  homelv, 
artistic  effects.  In  the  far  South, 
however,  where  several  species  of 
bamboo  thrive  like  weeds,  this  op- 
portunity looms  larger  than  any- 
where else.  There  are  the  arundos, 
the  arundinarias,  and  the  true 
bamboos,  with  at  least  a  dozen  good  garden  varieties.  These  offer 
the  greatest  artistic  possibilities  in  the  whole  calendar.  A  land- 
scape gardener  who  stops  to  think  what  he  might  do  with  them 
feels  as  a  small  boy  might  if  he  were  suddenly  given  possession  of 
the  whole  toy  shop. 

Southern  gardens  have  equal  possibilities  in  the  refinements  of 
gardening  which  come  with  the  management  of  hardy  flowering 
perennials,  bulbs,  and  annuals.  Many  good  varieties  can  literallv 
be  grown  the  year  round.  Instead  of  suffering  one  grand  orgasm 
of  garden  making  in  May,  as  the  custom  is  in  the  North,  the  easv- 
going  person  in  his  sub-tropical  paradise  may  linger  over  it  for  the 
entire  twelve  months.  For  use  in  these  snowless  regions  we  mav 
add  to  our  usual  outdoor  lists  pretty  much  everything  which  the 
Northern  gardeners  grow  in  their  greenhouses.  Such  showy  plants 
as  the  acalyphas,  many  kinds  of  fancy  caladiums,  the  gorgeous 
hippeastrums  (usually  spoken  of  amongst  friends  as  amarvllis), 
the  lantanas,  several  species  of  iris,  the  pelargoniums  and  gerani- 
ums which  sometimes  grow  almost  to  the  stature  of  trees,  and  doz- 
ens more  are  at  the  garden  maker's  command.  These  are  redolent 
of  the  tropics — wholly  charged  with  the  very  spirit  which  one 
would  wish  to  breathe  into  his  garden  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  great  wealth  of  materials  available  for 
Southern  gardens  because  the  gardener's  imagination  will  ever  revel 
in  materials.  Most  amateur  gardeners,  especially,  draw  their 
inspiration  from  the  plants  they  love.  But,  as  is  well  known,  it 
requires  something  besides  plants  to  make  a  garden,  namely,  skill 


For  use  in  obtaining  pictorial  effects  in  Southern  gardens  there 
are  numberless  good  trees  besides  the  palm  and  the  pine,  among 
them  being  the  many  sorts  of  eucalyptus 
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and  taste  in  their  arrange- 
ment. The  successful 
garden  maker  must  have 
a  perfectly  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  whole  result; 
and  more  especially 
should  he  conceive  of  his 
garden  as  a  place  in  which 
to  live.  It  should  be 
planned  and  furnished  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the 
daily  family  life.  This 
principle,  of  paramount 
importance  everywhere, 
becomes  doubly  insistent 
in  planning  a  Southern 
garden.  For  if  one  can't 
live  out  of  doors  on  the  tropical  Southern  sea  coast  one  might  as 
well  stay  indoors  in  the  North. 

Now  an  outdoor  garden  to  be  used  requires  shade  and  furniture. 
If  the  trees  do  not  give  ample  shade  there  should  be  pergolas, 
summer  houses,  arbors,  and  other  open,  airy  sun  shelters.  There 
should  be,  furthermore  and  especially,  good  comfortable  seats  and 
tables  where  one  can  read,  eat,  play  cards,  work,  or  gossip,  accord- 
ing to  the  company  and  one's  inclinations.  Unless  some  such  pro- 
vision is  made  no  garden  can  be 
humanly  used,  and  an  unused  garden  is 
as  forlorn  as  an  unused  church.  This 
necessity  for  more  adequate  garden 
equipment  is  a  point  which  has  to  be 
urged  everywhere  (in  America),  but  it 
is  especially  important  for  those  gardens 
whose  proprietors  have  not  yet  quite 
reached  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  are 
trying  to  do. 

And  speaking  of  the  equipment  for 
living  out  of  doors,  some  stress  may 
properly  be  laid  on  the  outdoor  sports 
which  form  so  characteristic  a  feature 
of  American  life.  Some  critics  have 
said  that  we  are  crazy  over  outdoor 
sports.  Possibly  we  are — in  spots — but 
for  the  most  part  our  games  of  golf  and 
croquet  and  tennis,  our  rowing  and 
swimming  and  all,  are  very  clean,  whole- 
some, and  healthful.  We  may  boldly 
cultivate  such  tastes  along  with  the 
other  things  that  grow  in  the  garden. 
So  I  should  like  to  see  in  Southern  gar- 
dens greater  attention  given  to  croquet 
and  tennis  courts,  to  golf  clocks,  and  to 
any  other  convenient  forms  of  sport  or 
entertainment. 

There  is  the  garden  theatre,  for  ex- 


The  live  oak  with  or  without  its  weird  festoons  of  Spanish  moss  is  magnificent 


Foremost  among  palms  is  the  Royal — one  of  the  most  majestic  trees 
in  the  world.    For  avenues  they  are  unrivaled 


ample.  What  could  fit 
more  ideally  the  balmy 
Southern  evening  than 
amateur  theatricals  or 
home  song  recital  on  the 
lawn?  A  garden  is  de 
veloped  out  of  ideas  like 
this — not  wholly  out  of 
plants. 

Evening  in  the  garden 
has  always  its  peculiar 
delights.  And  in  the 
South,  where  one  cannot 
get  a  full,  fair  look  at  the 
sky  when  it  is  full  of  sun, 
the  evening  is  doubly 
welcome.  It  is  then  that 
the  sky  comes  near.  The  tropical  night  sky  is  one  of  the  wonders  and 
one  of  the  comforts  of  the  world.  It  ought  to  be  adopted  into 
every  Southern  garden — which  means  simply  that,  with  other 
provisions  for  using  the  garden,  definite  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  evenings.  I  would  especially  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
garden  camp  fire.  This  camp  fire  idea  rs  being  used  successful!} 
in 'Northern  "gardens,  but  it  is  fundamentally  an  American  idea 
and  good  for  all  of  us.    The  scheme  must  not  be  misunderstood 

It  is  not  a  bonfire  of  which  we  speak,  bui 
just  that  small  glimmer  of  flame  with  it 
pencil  of  ascending  smoke  around  whicl 
so  many  American  groups  have  gathered 
and  around  which  so  many  good  Ameri- 
can tales  have  been  spun. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  cam| 
fire  motif  is  an  American,  not  simply 
Northern,  idea.  This  emphasis  is  neces 
sary,  for  one  of  the  great  dangers  to  be 
guarded  against  in  those  Southern  winter 
gardens  is  the  importation  of  Northern 
ideas.  A  Northern  garden  in  the  South 
is  an  abomination.  The  Southern  atmos- 
phere must  be  preserved.  Tropica 
motifs  must  be  used.  Southern  gardens 
must  keep  a  character  of  their  own  01 
they  will  be  as  stale  as  yesterday's  tea 
There  are  materials  enough  to  make  them 
interesting  and  ideas  enough  to  make 
them  vital.  \\  hat  the  far  South  needs  h 
the  help  of  the  most  skilful  and  sym- 
pathetic of  the  professional  landscape 
architects;  but  she  needs  also  the  cai  em 
study  and  patient,  loving  care  of  thou 
sands  of  native  and  migratory  horn 
makers  bestowed  on  all  the  gardens  fron 
Charlestown,  around  the  peninsula  am 
along  the  Gulf,  and  beyond. 


Mass  planting  of  phoenix  palms.    Palms  are  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  tropical 
forest  and  should  be  a  dominant  motif  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  gardening 


The  smug  compactness  of  the  umbrella  tree  may  not  appeal  to  every  one,  but  under  a  fierc 
Southern  sun  its  dense  shade  is  grateful 


'Vhns"  Cummins,  the  lirsl  whip.  .imotiK  inends.    The  light-bodied  hul  keen  nosed  and  musical  Eastern  Shore  hound  can  here  he  studied  from  every  angle 


THE    ESSEX    FOXHOUNDS    A  MARYLAND 

PACK    IN   THE  NORTH 

By  R.  S.  PI  E  R  R  EPONT 


HE  human  interest  of  fox  hunting,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  is  one  of  the  chief  attributes  of  this 
many  sided  sport.  To  start  out  of  a  morning 
with  twenty  odd  couple  of  hounds,  to  find  a  scent 
and  follow  it  to  see  whither  it  may  lead,  is  so 
hound  up  with  a  multiplicity' of  incidents,  humor- 
ous and  sometimes  tragic,  that  oftentimes  the 
fox  is  forgotten  for  the  moment  in  an  overwhelming  desire  to  see 
how  Brown  is  going  to  get  over  his  next  fence.  In  this  respect 
the  Essex  Foxhounds  is  no  different  from  any  other  hunt,  and  its 
history  is  largely  the  history  of  those  who  for  nearly  half  a  century 
have  followed  its  for- 
tunes from  the  Orange 
Mountains  to  the  Pea- 
pack  Vallev. 

The  hunt  from  which 
the  present  organiza- 
tion sprung  was  first 
started  in  1872  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hack- 
ensack,  but  it  soon  mov- 
ed to  Montclair  as  the 
Essex  County  Hunt,  and 
in  1880  it  had  kennels 
and  a  club  house  at  St. 
Cloud,  with  Mr.  Edward 
P.  Thebaud  as  Master 
and  Harry  Howard 


A  lence  in  the  carefully  paneled  Essex  country 


as  Huntsman.  In  1889  Mr.  Charles  Pfizer  became  the  Master, 
and  when  the  headquarters  were  moved  outside  the  county  to 
Morristown  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Essex  Hunt.  It  was 
while  hunting  from  this  base  that  the  fox  led  the  hounds  from 
Mendham,  down  the  headwaters  of  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Raritan  until  hounds  and  horsemen  came  out  upon  the  beautiful, 
rolling  farm  lands  of  the  Peapack  Valley  which  extended  before 
them  ten  or  more  miles  in  width  to  the  Neshanic  Mountains 
far  to  the  south.  Here  was  everything  that  could  be  desired  for 
hunting — farms  of  150  acres  or  more,  nicely  divided  by  post  and 
rail  fences,  woodlands  sufficient  for  good  cover,  and  a  rural, 

native  American  popu- 
lation with  the  love  of 
sport  for  sport's  sake  in 
their  veins.  This  terri- 
tory is  reached  by  the 
railroad  which  there 
terminates,  leaving  the 
greater  part  of  the 
hunting  country  un- 
developed in  the  mod- 
ern sense.  This  first 
famous  run  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  Mr. 
Pfizer  at  length  built 
the  kennels  at  Glad- 
stone and  moved  the 


 in 
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Mr.  Bryce  and  his  charges. 


Copyright  by  Freudenheim  Photo  Co. 

One  of  our  best  huntsmen,  he  has  brought  fox  hunting  in  his  country  to  a  new  level  of  popularity 


pack.  No  story  of  the  Essex  Foxhounds 
can  be  told  without  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Pfizer;  for  more  than  twenty  years,  with 
generosity  unstinted  and  hospitality  un- 
bounded, he  carried  on  the  sport  as  the 
work  of  an  individual,  and  the  Essex 
Foxhounds  to-day  has  reaped  the  benefit 
of  his  efforts  and  of  his  imagination. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  found- 
ation of  the  club,  fox  hunting  had 
largely  given  way  to  the  drags  of 
twelve  miles  and  upward  across  country; 
but  with  the  formation  of  the  club  the 
drag  became  a  secondary  consideration. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Schley,  Jr.  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Lamed  became  the  first  Joint-Masters, 
with  Mr.  George  Brice  acting  as  Hunts- 
man, as  he  does  to-day.  Mr.  Brice  comes 
of  a  famous  family  of  fox  hunters  from 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  near 
Chestertown,  and  has  been  ranked  by  well- 
known  sportsmen  as  one  of  the  leading 
huntsmen  of  the  World.  His  grandfather, 
born  in  Maryland,  owned  and  hunted 
more  than  seventy-five  years   ago  the 


Photograph  by  Freudenheim  Photo  Co. 

"A  Secretary  to  a  'unt  is  expected  to  know  all  about  the  'ounds  too,  and  everything  else  besides — at  least 
he's  no  Sec.  for  me  if  he  don't."  (Hundley  Cross.)  R.  Stuyvesant  Pierrepont,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Hunt 
and  author  of  this  article,  would  please  the  immortal  Jorrocks  even  on  these  exacting  terms 
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At  the  covertside.  Most  hunting  men's  hearts  will  be  greatly  cheered 
at  this  sight  of  the  field  decorously  grouped  at  one  corner  of  the  wood  to  give 
any  fox  that  may  be  found  a  fair  chance  to  break  away 


hounds  from  which  the  present  pack  is  descended. 
He  was  followed  by  his  son,  who  maintained  the  same 
American  breed  until  the  pack  was  divided  between 
Mr.  Brice  and  his  brother.  Unfortunately,  the  pedi- 
grees of  these  hounds  have  not  been  registered,  but 
their  breeding  has  been  kept  for  many  years.  Three 
principles  have  governed  the  breeding — ability  to 
carry  the  scent,  endurance,  and  high  courage.  Selec- 
tion has  been  entirely  along  these  lines,  and  as  a  result 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  fox  will  be  accounted  for, 
play  what  tricks  he  may.  Two  English  whips  are 
used  and  the  hounds,  unlike  some  American  packs, 
are  perfectly  handy  and  well  mannered;  when  hunt- 
ing it  is  seldom  that  they  need  the  guidance  of  the 
Huntsmen.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  although 
in  selection  no  consideration  has  been  given  to  color 
and  appearance,  the  pack^is  nevertheless  a  fine  look- 
ing aggregation.  It  is  true  that  there  are  blue  and 
tans,  black  and  tans,  black  and  white  and  tans,  in 
fact  all  the  color  combinations  a  hound  can  be;  but 
they  are  one  and  all  built  along  such  similar  lines  of 
grace  and  speed  that  when  those  of  similar  mark- 
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ngs  arc  gioupcd  togttfw  a  Itveltr 
Vmerican  pack  would  he  haul  i>>  find. 

F01  hi  example  nl  then  courage  .mil 
eenncss,  an  occiii  iciu  c  last  fall  is  \\orth\ 
if  mention  \  In  \  li.nl  bet  11  st  .11  ted  along 
he  hank  <<l  a  unci   and   foi   want  of  a 

tetter  way  to  follow,  the   field  had 

.itlicud  on  a  ui.ivil  bai  Opposite 
lnin  and  overhanging  the  river  rose  a 
liH  thiltj  five  feel  01  more  in  height. 
I  he  top  of  the  cliff"  was  practicalU  pcr- 

>cndicul.u.  with  a  slight  covering  of  din 
in t-i  the  rock,  tin  remaining  twenty  feet 
(fording  no  foothold  whatever.  Vet 
>nc  aftei  another,  ami  with  all  the  de- 
ibention  that  tin-  circumstances  would 
ffbrdi  tin-  hounds  slid  over  the  crest  and 
hen  eithei  lumped  01  tell  into  the  river 
>clow  not  did  the\  lot  get  to  give  tongue 
s  the\  struck  the  cold  water.  No  more 
pcct.1cul.1r  or  courageous  feat  has  In  en 
ecu  here  in  the  hunting  held. 
Mr.  A.  Fillmore  Hyde,  the  present 
lastei.  is  now  completing  his  third  sea- 
on  in  that  office.     To  him  has  belonged 
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In  covrr.    Mr.  Hyde,  the  Master,  and  Mr.  Bryce,  the  Hunstman,  confer  while  several  hounds  turn  to  look  ai  them  ino^uinnRly 


Copyright  hy  Frtutlcnhcini  Photo  Co. 
Ware  wheat !' '    The  lield  rounding  the  corner  of  a  winter  wheat  crop, 
luch  of  the  hunt's  success  is  due  to  the  consideration  which  its  followers 
re  taught  to  pay  the  farmer 


he  difficult  task  of  developing  the  section  as  a  fox 
uinting  country.  No  one  who  has  not  been  con- 
rend  with  an  effort  of  this  kind  can  appreciate  the 
act,  the  foresight,  and  the  patience  necessary  to  this 
nd.  The  landholders  over  whose  fields  the  pack 
Hints,  and  there  are  more  than  seven  hundred,  have 
en  hundred  different  views  on  hunting;  while  on 
other  hand  the  field,  which  averages  from  forty 
fifty  with  perhaps  a  hundred  on  high  days  and 
idays.  have  as  many  conflicting  opinions.  The 
Lister's  pleasing  task  is  to  reconcile  the  countless 
ivergent  ideas  of  these  two  groups. 

Then  of  course  the  foxes  must  be  endeared  to  the 
mdholder;  when  one  considers  that  Reynard  lives 
i  the  country  by  the  grace  of  his  wits,  with  a  bounty 
>n  his  head,  a  love  of  chicken  in  his  heart,  and  w  ithal 
m  irritating  habit  of  gratifying  his  desires  in  the 
niddle  of  the  night,  this  task  is  not  always  an  easy 
>ne.  Farmers  as  a  whole  like  the  fox  hunting,  but 
man  must  have  a  burning  love  for  it  in  his  heart 
o  be  awakened  night  after  night  by  a  raid  on  the 
hicken  yard  without  holding  some  animosity  against 
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Mr.  "Ben"  Nicoll,  one  of  the  best  known  followers  of  the  hunt.  In  the  background  may  be  seen  the  home 
of  the  Essex  Foxhounds — an  old  farmhouse  converted  into  a  simple  but  comfortable  club.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  bedrooms  and  is  popular  among  members  as  a  place  to  spend  the  week  end 
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The  varied  Essex  country  runs  from  flat  to  mountainous,  from  unbroken  stretches  of  grass  fields  to  large  woodlands.    Here  in  both  respects  we  have  the  happy  mean 


the  marauder.  It  is  not  strange  that  under  these  circum- 
stances many  cannot  refrain  from  resorting  to  arms.  This  con- 
dition has  to  be  met,  but  it  is  always  a  difficult  matter.  Farmers 
are  of  course  compensated  by  the  hunt  for  damage  done  by  foxes; 
in  addition,  bounties  are  paid  to  the  landholder  on  whose  farm  a 
fox  is  started  by  the  hounds;  some  farmers  make  enough  by  en- 
couraging foxes  in  their  covers  to  compensate  them  well  for  the 
time  and  trouble  thus  expended.  Damages  are  paid,  as  they 
should  be.  a  market  is  made  for  farm  produce,  and  farmers  are 
encouraged  to  breed  and  raise  hunters.  But  most  important 
of  all,  when  damage  occurs  the  farmers  are  always  visited  personally 
and  promptly  and  the  whole  matter  is  talked  over  with  them 
fairly  and  squarely  in  the  interest  of  the  sport. 

In  order  that  the  landholders  and  the  members  may  better  know 


each  other,  the  Club  holds  an  annual  Farmers'  Day  and  Race 
Meeting.  The  morning  entertainment  usually  consists  of  some 
form  of  sport,  such  as  a  show  of  hunters  over  the  jumps  and  a 
class  for  hunter  foals.  This  is  followed  by  a  luncheon  under  a 
large  tent,  and  afterward  come  the  races,  which  are  both  across 
country  and  on  the  flat.  These  occasions  have  always  been  de- 
servedly popular  and  well  worthy  of  the  effort  involved  in  getting 
them  up. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  just  such  efforts  as  are  here 
described,  the  broad  human  contact  with  the  countryside,  that 
make  a  hunting  community  and  a  hunting  country.  Where 
neighbor  will  give  unto  neighbor  in  a  common  interest,  there  you 
will  find  good  fox  hunting  and  the  best  American  ideals.  Without 
it  the  sport  is  sure  to  fail. 
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Road  discipline.    The  mixture  of  timidity  and  independence  in  the  American  hound  make  him  harder  to  train  than  his  English  cousin,  but  thanks  to  an  intelligent  combination  of  English  and 
American  methods,  the  Essex,  without  losing  their  characteristic  initiative,  have  become  as  handy  as  an  Old  Country  pack 
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Mr.  riant  both  owns  mountains  and  enjoys  them      Looking  south  (rum  the  lower  slopes  of  his  mountains  toward  Lucknow,  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  and,  in  the  distance,  the  Belknap  Range 

corner  of  his  own  Shannon  Lake  shows  in  the  middle  distance,  with  the  golf  course  beyond  and  to  the  right 


A  MAN  AND  HIS  MOUNTAINS 


DSSIPEE  PARK,  Nil  COUNTRY  HOME  OF  MR.  THOMAS  G.  PLANT,  AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  HIM  AND  TO  THE  REST  OF  US 
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HEN  .1  in. in  builds  liiin  .1  country  home.  Ins  main 
object  is  naturally  one  of  personal  comfort  and 
private  satisfaction;  and  his  reward  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  his  ability  to  know  what  he  wants 
and  how  to  get  it.  But  when,  in  addition  to 
thus  giving  himself  pleasure  he  contributes  to  the 
enjoyment  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  men;  when 
he  not  only  makes  his  home  and  its  grounds  objects  of  beauty, 
but  also  maintains,  protects,  beautifies,  and  makes  accessible  an 
Immense  tract  of  country  rich  in  scenic  wonders,  then  certainly  his 
reward  includes,  or  should  include,  the  collective  appreciation  of 
all  those  whose  lives  can  be  enriched  through  his  involuntary 
altruism.  Such  a  reward,  whether  or  not  audibly  expressed,  must 
be  the  lot  of  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Plant,  whose  home  in  Moultonboro, 
N.  H.,  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  constitutes  to  my  mind  one  of  the 
finest  natural  resources,  public  or  private,  of  eastern  United  States. 

Many  men  enjoy  mountains  but  do  not  own  them;  a  few  own 
mountains  but  do  not  enjoy  them  save  as  sources  of  profitable 
timber  or  ore  torn  from  their  cruelly  denuded  sides.  But  Mr. 
Plant  both  owns  mountains  and  enjoys  them.  Indeed  they  have 
become  a  part  of  his  existence;  thev  almost  dominate  his  mode  of 
living;  they  are  both  the  foundation  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
country  life  existence. 

"It  isn't  merely  the  mountains  themselves,"  he  explained, 
"though  they  give  me  every  opportunity  for  outdoor  life,  for  riding 
and  driving  and  hunting,  for  buoyant  health  and  a  permanent 
constructive  interest  in  things;  it  is  more  what  they  enable  me  to 
see  and  to  experience  as  I  contemplate  from  below  their  rugged 
bulk  or  stand  on  their  lonely  heights  and  try  to  take  in  the  splendor 
ot  the  outlook  that  stretches  awav  around  me.    The  whole  broad 


sweep  of  country  and  the  unbroken  dome  of  sky  that  dips  to  meet 
it,  all  become  part  of  me,  of  my  very  being,  and  I  a  part  of  them. 
Mt.  Washington,  cloud  turbaned,  forty  miles  to  the  north,  Moosi- 
lauke  and  Sunapee  and  faint  Monadnock  close  upon  four  score  miles 
away,  the  Presidential  Range,  the  Belknap  crests,  the  wide  stretch 
of  rolling,  lake  dotted  country  that  extends  to  the  distant  New 
England  coast,  and  most  of  all  the  myriad  beauties  of  Winnepe- 
saukee itself,  that  from  this  elevation  assume  new  dimensions,  new- 
charms,  new  personalities — all  these  are  mine  as  I  gaze  upon  them. 
And  more,  too,  that  cannot  be  expressed,  but  only  felt  and  made 
part  of  one's  life." 

I  like  to  think  that  I  know  even  in  a  faint  degree  what  he  means, 
for  I  stood  with  him  at  the  top  of  the  lookout  that  surmounts  the 
highest  of  his  mountains  and  sought  in  vain  for  words  to  express 
the  thrill  of  awe,  of  spiritual  liberation,  of  dominance  that  gripped 
me  as  I  looked  out  upon  the  panorama  that  lay  below,  and  around, 
and  above  us.  We  were  close  to  half  a  mile  above  the  lake  level, 
some  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  our  range  of  vision  extended 
from  a  low-lying  haze  that  marked  Portland  harbor  all  the  way 
around  a  rolling  horizon  that  must  have  enclosed  more  than 
13,000  square  miles.  Distance  softened  the  outlines  of  the 
ridges  and  crests  that  form  New  England's  jagged  backbone; 
nearer  at  hand  the  rich  varied  growth  of  hardwoods  and  "  the 
murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks  "  cast  a  leafy  tapestry  over 
hillside  and  valley.  But  the  eye  sought  and  was  held  by  the 
wide,  tortuous  expanse  of  water  almost  directly  below.  We  speak 
and  read  of  Winnepesaukee  as  our  largest  New  England  lake;  we 
are  proud  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  popular  of  our 
nation's  playgrounds.  But  how  mary  of  us,  I  wonder,  who 
merely  camp  along  its  shores  or  skirt  its  bays  and  capes  in  motor 
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The  view  from  Bald  Knob  across  the  main  reaches  of  Winnepesaukee,  with  the  Belknap  Mountains  and  Red  Hill  in  the  distance  and  at  the  extreme  right  Lucknow,  flanked  by  a  bit  of  the  golf  com 

lonely  heights  and  try  to  take  in  the  splendor  of  the  outlook  that  stretcb 


boat  or  canoe,  have  ever  realized  its  extent  and  beauty  as  they 
really  are  and  as  they  can  be  seen  only  from  such  an  eminence  as 
this?  Little  wonder  that  men  who  have  known  and  lived  in  and 
loved  New  Hampshire  all  their  lives  have  come  to  Ossipee  Park, 
mounted  to  its  lofty  observatories,  feasted  their  eyes  upon  the  in- 
spiring outlook  and,  later,  written  to  Mr.  Plant  in  glowing  terms 
of  gratitude  for  showing  them  treasures  of  their  native  state  of 
which  they  had  never  conceived. 

Such  the  aspect  from  Mt.  Shaw.  But  recall  that  Mr.  Plant's 
domain  comprises  not  this  alone  but  six  other  lofty  summits  (and 


"Curving  beneath  the  impending  bulk  of  a  huge,  glacier-borne  rock — facetiously  dubbed 

the  'Pebble'  " 


a  host  of  lesser  ones),  each  with  its  own  glorious  view,  absolutely 
different  from,  but  no  less  stupendous  than,  the  one  I  have  tried  to 
describe.  There  is  Black  Snout,  close  by  and  lower  than  Mt. 
Shaw  only  by  less  than  200  feet;  Turtle  Back,  aptly  named  in  view 
of  the  appearance  of  the  rounding,  glacier  marked  ledge  that  sur- 
mounts it;  Mt.  Faraway,  Mt.  Roberts,  and  Mountain  View,  five 
miles  or  more  to  the  west;  and  Bald  Knob,  lowest  in  altitude  but 
striking  in  its  lack  of  enveloping  foliage  and  its  sheer,  perpen- 
dicular drop  of  some  600  feet  to  the  countryside  below. 

In  its  entirety  Ossipee  Park  extends  from  Lake  Winnepesaukee, 
which  it  borders  for  four  or  five  miles,  eastward  and  northward 
across  gently  sloping  farm  lands,  then  up  over  the  summits  of  these 
mountains  that  compose  the  southern  and  western  half  of  the 
Ossipee  Range.  Hopeless  indeed  even  to  guess  at  the  acreage — 
and  why  attempt  it,  when  the  spirit  of  the  place  calls  for  miles 
rather  than  acres  to  suggest  its  far-flung  limits. 

But  there  are  other  features  far  more  interesting  than  its  extent. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Plant  has  laid  out  and  built  over  the  entire 
tract,  mile  upon  mile  of  hard,  permanent  dirt  road  winding  from 
peak  to  peak,  across  the  ridges,  into  the  valleys,  along  the  very 
edge  of  high,  sheer  cliffs  and  through  the  dim  quiet  of  deep  ravines. 
(We  covered  some  forty  miles  of  them  in  a  four-hour  drive  to  three 
of  the  most  accessible  peaks!)  Here  one  may  drive  day  after  day 
without  covering  the  same  route  twice,  nor  does  even  an  oft- 
repeated  trip  ever  become  monotonous.  These  winding  trails 
are  open  to  all  who  would  enjoy  them — afoot,  astride,  or  behind  a 
horse — and  not  the  least  of  the  enjoyment  results  from  the  absence 
of  automobiles  which  here  are  consistently  and  inflexibly  prohibited. 

With  the  adroit  cunning  of  inspired  engineering  the  mountain 
sides  have  been  interlaced  with  ditches,  drains,  and  culverts,  which, 
invisible  to  the  casual  observer,  carry  the  rains  and  melting  snows 
beside,  beneath,  and  around  the  road  beds,  but  never  across  them, 
thus  effectively  preventing  the  costly  danger  of  washouts.  Upon 
each  of  the  six  peaks  Mr.  Plant  has  had  erected  a  sixty-toot 
pyramidal  tower  of  mighty  timbers,  that  rises  above  even  the 
highest  treetop,  giving  absolutely  uninterrupted  vision.  This 
feature  is  not  only  a  boon  to  the  thrill-seeking  visitor,  but  provides 
also  an  unexcelled  site  for  the  forest  ranger  station  which,  at  Mr. 
Plant's  invitation,  the  New  Hampshire  Forest  Service  has  estab- 
lished there. 

All  this,  however,  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  mountains 
are  after  all  but  a  glorified  background  for  Mr.  Plant's  home,  a 
home  that  partakes  of  the  wonders  of  its  environment,  without 
losing  an  atom  of  all  that  makes  a  home  characteristic,  personal, 
homelike.  Its  description,  like  an  introduction  to  the  place  itself, 
must  proceed  gradually  if  one  is  to  grasp  it.    Suppose,  then,  that  we 
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beginning  i4  Ml   Kolwru'  tlupn.    "It  isn't  the  mountains  thcmsrlvi-s."  .-xplained  Mr.  Plant,  "but  more  what  they  enable  me  to  sec  and  to  experience  as  I  .    stand  on  their 

jural  mr        \n<l   his  one  »h»  ha*  In-vii  I  here  will  know  wlial  hi-  means 


tpproach  it  .is  I  did  one  Fortunate  day  last  summer,  in  late  after- 
noon after  a  glorious.  lung-filling  motor  boat  trip  across  Winnepe- 
saukee.  Rounding  one  of  the  innumerable  headlands  that  beautify 
the  lake,  we  enter  a  sheltered  bay,  then  glide  into  a  roomy  boat 
house  that  is  crowded  into  the  water  by  the  thick  woods  and  under- 
growth that  line  the  shore.  Partly  hidden  by  the  trees,  a  motor 
waits,  in  which  we  thread  several  miles  of  narrow,  tree  shaded, 
pine  scented  lane  before  we  pass  the  diminutive  fieldstone  Brook 
Lodge  and  massive  oak  gateway  that  mark  the  entrance  to  the 
more  private  part  of  Ossipcc  Park.  I' Tom  here  the  road  begins 
to  climb,  skirting  on  the  right  a  deep,  mysterious  gorge  whence 
sifts  the  sound  of  rushing  waters;  curving  beneath  the  impending 
bulk  of  a  huge,  glacier-borne  rock — facetiously  dubbed  the"  Pebble" 
— swinging  upward  past  glistening  birches,  patriarchal  pines, 
sturdy  maples,  and  symmetrical  firs,  until  suddenly  the  curtain  of 
foliage  is  drawn  aside  and,  pausing,  we  look  out  into  space  across 
the  forested  slope,  across  the  fields  and  woods  on  the  more  distant 
flats,  across  the  sinuous  reaches  of  the  lake. 

But  this  is  only  a  half-way  stop,  and  we  continue  to  right  and  to 
left  up  even  steeper  slopes  as  we  pass  from  the  realm  of  dense 
growth  to  a  zone  of  dominating  ledge  and  boulder,  with  every 
other  moment  a  fresh  glimpse  out  toward  the  constantly  widening 
borizon.  A  final  sweep  under  the  shadow  of  a  high  terrace  of 
native  stone  and  along  a  few  rods  of  nearly  level  driveway,  and  we 
are  confronted  by  the  heavy  oak,  iron-bound,  but  truly  hospitable 
portals  of  Lucknow.  Instinctively  we  note  the  low,  spreading, 
substantial  lines  of  the  house,  its  eminently  appropriate  con- 
struction of  native  red-brown  rock,  the  solidity  of  the  woodwork 
in  wall.  trim,  and  pergola,  the  protecting  thickness  of  the  warm 
red-toned  roof  tiles,  the  whole  effect  of  comfort,  permanence,  and 
conformity  to  its  surroundings.  It  expresses,  too,  some  of  the 
interesting  characteristics  of  its  owner — his  independence,  for 
instance,  for  the  plans  and  details  of  construction  followed  his 
ideas  and  w  ishes  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  objections  of  the 
architect,  who  deplored  a  mixture  of  styles  and  periods. 

"I  don't  claim  that  it  is  architecturally  consistent,"  said  Mr. 
Plant,  "it  combines  features  that  I  have  seen  and  like  in  the 
houses  of  Norway,  of  England,  and  of  Switzerland.  That  heavy 
oak  ridge  pole  is  adapted  from  the  Japanese,  but  it  gives  just  the 
result  and  effect  that  I  wanted.  I  worked  out  plans  that  would 
pve  me  the  kind  of  house  I  desired  and  one  that  belonged  right 
here,  and  not  a  line  had  to  be  changed  in  the  building,  not  a  detail 
has  failed  to  satisfy  us." 

It  is  Mr.  Plant's  belief  that  every  man  has  a  deep  set,  inherent 
love  for  the  home  of  his  boyhood  that  no  amount  of  travel  can  dis- 
pel.   Certainly  he  himself  bears  out  the  theory,  for  with  a  touch  of 


true  sentiment  he  had  every  stick  of  the  heavy  oak  trim,  that  is  so 
distinctive  a  feature  of  Lucknow,  cut  in  the  forests  of  Maine  and 
hand  hewn  in  the  shipyards  of  his  native  town  of  Bath,  to  which 
he  is  still  loyal  and  devoted. 

T  his  is  a  story  of  outdoors,  so  the  house  itself  can  receive  but 
scant  attention.  Its  shape  is  roughly  that  of  a  widespread  letter 
N  with  a  low,  broad  turret  at  each  shoulder.  To  obtain  in  every 
room  the  greatest  amount  of  sunlight  (which  at  that  altitude  and 
latitude  is  ever  welcome)  the  building  is  essentially  but  one  room 
wide.    T  hat  is,  the  broad,  simple  living  room  occupies  the  entire 


Whittier  Falls,  beloved  of  their  namesake  and,  doubtless,  by  all  who  behold  them  and  the 
other  beauty  spots  along  the  bi  ink  of  the  Weelahka  gorge 
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"As  we  pass  from  the  realm  of  dense  growth  to  a  zone  of  dominating  ledge  and  boulder  - 
the  way  up  to  Lucknow 

i^est  arm,  the  dining  room  the 
southeast  turret,  the  service 
rooms  the  eastern  wing,  and  the 
music  and  billiard  room,  almost 
the  whole  of  the  central  mem- 
ber. 

If  we  enter  and  pass  directly 
through  the  hall,  the  billiard 
room,  and  the  door  beyond,  or 
if  we  circle  to  the  right  around 
the  house,  under  the  pergola, 
we  must  open  wide  our  eyes  and 
quickly  prepare  our  minds  to 
take  in  the  prospect  that 
spreads  before  us.  We  are  on 
a  grassy  terrace  perhaps  fifty 
feet  wide  and  twice  as  long, 
behind  us  the  sheltering  curve 
of  the  house,  and  at  our  feet  a 
tiny  pool  giving  back  the  gentle 
splash  of  a  fountain.  The  ter- 
race is  bounded  by  a  low,  heavy  fence  also  of  hewn  oak,  and  fortu- 
nately, too,  for  beyond  it  is — nothing!  Nothing,  that  is,  but  a  sheer 
drop  to  the  hillside  below,  which,  draped  at  first  in  the  riotous 
colors  of  a  wild  garden,  and  then  the  deep  green  of  the  woods, 
slopes  precipitously  away  for  the  8oo  feet  up  which  we  have  come 
from  the  lake.  Raising  our  eyes  we  can  look  for  miles  across  the 
blue  and  gold  lake,  to  the  distant  hills  that  rim  it  in — Red  Hill 
on  the  extreme  right  shining  dull  scarlet  in  the  sunset,  the  Belknap 
range  directly  in  front  but  a  good  fifteen  miles  away,  and  to  the 
left  the  gradually  lowering  elevations  that  lose  themselves  where 
distance  shrouds  Portsmouth  and  the  sea.  But  only  slightly  less 
impressive  than  the  outlook  from  the  mountain  top,  are  the  height, 
the  isolation,  the  breadth  of  view,  the  glory  of  the  clouds  torn  by 
shafts  of  sunlight,  the  spreading  canopy  of  sky,  and  the  purity 
and  richness  of  the  air, 
which  thrill  us  to  the 
very  core  as  we  seem  to 
take  a  new  lease  of  life 
w:ith  every  deep-drawn 
breath. 

As  we  approach  the 
edge  of  the  terrace, 
from  which  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  leads  down 
to  the  garden,  we  dis- 
cover at  its  base  and 
sheltered  by  it  a  green- 
house which  for  its 
entire  ninety  or  a 
hundred  feet  follows  the 
contour  of  the  protect- 
ing wall.  Here  the 
short  New  Hampshire 


'The  diminutive  fieldstone  Brook  Lodge  and  massive  oak  gateway  that  mark  the  entrance 
to  the  more  private  part  of  Ossipee  Park" 


Lucknow. 


'  Instinctively  we  note  the  low,  spreading,  substantial  lines  of  the  house 
comfort,  permanence,  and  conformity  to  its  surroundings" 


From  the  terrace  is  visible  also  the  wide,  grassy  expanse  of  an  eighteen-hole  golf  course,  be- 
hind which  rises  the  towering  bulk  of  Mt.  Roberts 

season  is  lengthened  at  both 
ends  and  made  to  yield  bount- 
eously of  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  flowers  that  represent 
so  much  of  country  life  any- 
where. From  the  terrace  are 
visible  also  the  tennis  court  and 
the  wide,  grassy  expanse  of  an 
eighteen-hole  golf  course  that 
covers  a  gently  rolling  hillside 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
house.  Again  combining  the 
utilitarian  with  the  esthetic. 
Mr.  Plant  maintains  the  turf  of 
his  greens  and  fairways  w  ith  the 
help  of  a  flock  of  some  200 
Shropshire  and  West  Highland 
sheep  which,  trooping  up  from 
the  barns  each  morning  and 
back  into  the  shadows  at  even- 
ing, punctuate  the  smooth 
slopes  with  dots  of  white,  and  the  wide  silences  with  plaintive 
bleats  and  the  faint  music  of  their  bells. 

Skirting  the  house  again,  we  find  that  to  the  north  and  east  the 
hill  on  which  it  crouches  drops  away  into  a  valley,  from  the  farther 
side  of  which  rise  the  dominating  but  protecting  mountains  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  Not  only  do  they  form  a  protecting  bulwark 
against  storm  and  wind,  but  always  they  hold  out  an  invitation  to 
penetrate  their  timbered  sides  and  scale  their  lofty  heights.  Little 
wonder  that  Mr.  Plant's  life  is  an  outdoor  one. 

Impossible  though  it  seem  at  first,  the  making  of  this  home,  the 
development  of  these  natural  scenic  resources,  has  been  the  work  of 
only  three  vears.  Formerly  owned  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Shaw  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  the  land  on  which  Lucknow  stands  gradually  became 
merely  a  beauty  spot  associated  with  a  small  summer  hotel  located 

in  the  valley.  For  a 
small  sum  visitors  were 
taken  to  the  Crow's 
Nest  —  a  diminutive 
shelter  that  perched 
upon  the  exact  site  of 
Mr.  Plant's  house — to 
feast  their  eyes  upon 
the  view.  Thence  they 
were  conducted  down 
the  gorge  east  of  the 
knoll  and  along  the 
stream  Weelahka,  with 
its  picturesque  falls  and 
musical  rapids,  which 
now,  with  rustic  bridges 
and  cunningly  placed 
points  of  vantage,  is 
even     more  beautiful 


the  whole  effect  of 
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I  than  before.    Hut   lei  Mr. 
I  Plant  himself  complete  tin- 
hull  Itistoi  \ 

"  In  1010  «i'  ttrir  traveling 
I  in  I'  iiii>|«    \\  nit  ns  w  as  my 
hum'  who  from  time  to  time 
I  told   mr   of  the  wonderful 
I  count  i\  and  view  that  she 
I  had  found  m  In  1   visits  to 
I  Onipee  Park.     Having  hail 
I  in  nund  tin-  purchase  ol  some 
I  wild  land  lor  a  hunting  and 
fishing  preserve.  I  told  mv 
brothel .  w  ho  had  .1  home  on 
I  Winnepesankee.  hut  who  had 
I  never  seen  the  I'aik.  to  look 
the  land  ovri  anil  if  it  w  as  all 
I  that  in v  niecedescribed.tobuy 
it  for  me    from  the  lake  all  the 
w  a\  haek  o\  ei  the  mountain 
1  top.    Which  he  did  before  I 
t  even  saw  it. 

"In        1   I  arrived  from 
abroad  and  sought  out  mv 
I  new  property.    As  I  looked 
1  out  from  the  Crow's  Nest,  it 
teemed  to  me  that   I  had 
I  never,  in  all  my  travels  at  home  or  ahroad.  seen  as  beautiful,  as 
complete  a  scenic  picture.     The  variety,  the  perfection,  the  pure 
heautx  ol  it  .ill  impressed  me  as  I  had  never  been  impressed,  and 
I  the  thought  of  using  the  land  simply  as  a  game  preserve  soon  gave 
'   place  to  tin  conviction  that  this  w  .is  to  he  my  home,  that  the 
thing  to  do  \\  .is  to  preserve  not  only  the  game  hut  the  countryside 
itself,  to  open  it  up  so  that  it  might  he  approached  and  seen  and 
I  enjoyed.    1  thought  of  the  magnificence  of  the  view  that  must  be 
possible  from  the  mountain  tops  and  I  decided  to  build  roads  and 
trails  up  to  them.    And  so  I've  done  it." 


Cfeaipcc  Park  comprises  nearly  nil  the  country  enclosed  by  parallel  lines  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  rond  (rum  points  to  the  right  and  left  of  Lee's  Mills  and  Melvin  Village  respectively. 
Only  one  small  arm  ol  Winncpesaukee,  and  merely  the  approximate  heights  and  positions  of  the 
mountains  are  slxiwn  on  Ihis  map 


As  he  n  ils  ol  I  he  a<  hievr 

ment,  one  Ioicn  sight  of  tin 

.size  of  the  task,  of  the  haul 
work,  the  careful  planning, 
the  continuous  heavy  ex- 
pense, and  I  hinks  of  it  rathei 
as  a  lark,  a  splendid,  joyous 
game  with  Nature.  Day 
after  day,  with  hatchet  and 
level  and  chain,  he  and  his 
workers  would  decide  upon  a 
distant  objective,  then  blaze 
their  way  toward  it,  zigzag- 
ging up  the  steepest  slopes, 
skirting  ravines  and  swamps, 
curving  around  huge  ledges 
that  they  could  not  remove 
or  especially  beautiful  trees 
that  they  did  not  want  to; 
striving  for  beauty  and  va- 
riety combined  with  a  good 
roadway  and  moderate 
grades;  hardening  their 
muscles;  sharpening  their 
appetites;  living  in  all  its  joy- 
ful reality  the  life  of  the 
great  outdoors. 

And  now  that  it  is  finished  what  has  he?  A  home  such  as  few 
men  enjoy,  where  he  can  live  his  own  life  of  healthful  recreation 
from  early  spring  to  late  fall — or  longer  if  he  choose;  his  horses,  his 
boat,  his  tennis,  his  golf,  his  farmland  to  develop  or  play  with  as 
the  mood  seizes  him,  his  house  with  its  books,  its  organ  (and  Mrs. 
Plant  to  make  it  sing  in  tune  with  the  mysterious  melodies  of  the 
mountain);  and  better  than  all  else,  in  my  estimation,  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  making  it  possible  for  those  who 
love  nature  and  the  outdoors  to  see  one  of  the  supreme  beauty 
spots  of  our  country  at  its  best. 


Looking  almost  due  west  from  the  living  room  at  Lucknow,  "out  into  space  across  the  forested  slope,  across  the  fields  and  woods  on  the  more  distant  fiats,  across  the  sinuous  reaches  of  the  lake' 


FROM  A 
COUNTRr  WINDOW 


SUNSET 
AND 

RAINBOW 


SCIENCE,  which,  according  to  Poe,  has  "dragged  Diana  from  her 
car,"  "torn  the  Elfin  from  the  green  grass,"  and  committed  other 
heinous  acts  of  wanton  vandalism,  exhibits  a 
pernicious  predilection  for  attributing  utilitar- 
ian ends  to  most  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 
The  flower  is  gorgeous  or  fragrant  that 
it  may  attract  pollen-distributing  bees  and  butterflies.  Fruit  is 
made  luscious  and  brightly  hued  in  order  to  whet  the  appetites  of 
birds  and  animals  who  distribute  the  seeds.  These  beauties  of 
form  and  color,  according  to  science,  are  ordained  that  the  species 
may  be  preserved.  The  birds  and  butterflies  themselves  are  made 
lovely  for  purposes  of  courtship  and  marriage. 

Well,  there  is  poetry  even  in  that  theory,  if  it  is  expressed  in 
not  too  scientific  terms,  but  somehow  the  true  nature  lover  balks 
at  the  idea  of  applying  a  utilitarian  purpose  to  all  natural  beauty. 
I,  for  one,  am  quite  convinced  that  it  cannot  be  done. 

For  example,  is  there  any  utilitarian  raison  d'etre  for  the  sunset 
and  the  rainbow? 

This  question  occurred  to  me  late  one  October  afternoon  as  I 
watched  the  passing  of  a  storm  across  our  hills.  I  glanced  about 
toward  the  east,  and  there,  spanning  the  heavens,  was  the  Bow  of 
Promise  in  all  its  wondrous  banding  of  prismatic  colors.  Father 
Noah  proclaimed  it  a  divine  revelation.  Now  divine  revelation  is 
an  unscientific  hypothesis,  but  I  doubt  if  you  can  get  very  far  b:ick 
of  that  idea.  The  method  by  which  the  rainbow  is  wrought  may 
be  demonstrated,  to  be  sure.    Yes,  but  why  a  rainbow? 

As  I  turned  westward  again  I  found  the  sun  sinking  behind  the 
distant  ranges,  and  the  clouds  taking  on  all  those  marvelously 
brilliant  pinks  and  oranges  and  lavenders  which  look  so  unreal  in  a 
painting  and  so  celestial  in  the  sky.  Is  there  anywhere  a  human 
being  who  is  not  thrilled  by  the  wonder  of  an  autumn  sunset? 
But  again,  the  reason  for  it? 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  need  to  know.  It  is  sufficient  that 
this  transient,  apocalyptic  glory  is  vouchsafed  us.  Perhaps  it  is 
just  because  God  loves  his  children;  old-fashioned  folk  tell  us  so. 
Or,  if  it  be  true  that  the  lily  is  made  gay  in  order  to  attract  the 
butterfly,  who  knows  but  that  there  may  be  some  sort  of  higher 
utility  for  the  rainbow,  and  that  perhaps  the  sunset  is  made  beauti- 
ful that  it  may  draw  homew  ard  some  errant  tribe  of  bright-w  inged 
angels. 

MANY  OF  THE  physical  attributes  of  our  dwellings  have,  in  the 

passage  of  centuries,  been  vested  with  a  sort  of  spiritual  signifi- 

„„„  ,  ,.-~,t  ,^t-  cance,  so  that  the  hearth  has  become 
THE  LANGUAGE  ,  ..  *  ,  .  .  .  . 
OF  THE  symbolic  ot  domestic  happiness,  and 

D00R1V 4Y  t'le  Endows  have  lent  themselves  to 

metaphoric  phrase.  "Windows  of  the 
soul"  one's  eyes  may  be,  but  the  things  of  glass  and  wood  from 
which  the  personification  sprung  may  never  be  said  to  reveal  the 
soul  of  the  household.  Although  they  gleam  brightly  from  without 
by  night  and  admit  the  light  by  day,  they  reflect  nothing  of  the 
emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow  which  form  the  background  of  the 
home — the  home,  which  in  our  language  is  more  than  dwelling, 
more  than  lodging,  and  more  than  love  and  affection,  being  a  com- 
bination of  them  all. 

But  the  doors — the  doorways  rather — do  reveal  the  inw  ardness  of 
home  life,  for  in  them  are  welcomings  made,  new  friends  received 
and  old  friends  greeted,  and  from  them  are  whispered  the  good- 
nights  of  tbj£  world — and  the  goodbyes.  All  day  they  echo  to  the 
stamp,  the  rustle,  the  pad  of  feet  old  and  young,  and  at  night, 
closed  and  bolted,  they  keep  those  within  secure  from  that  which 


may  menace  without.  The  watch  dog,  partial  in  winter  to  the 
fireside,  during  the  warm  months  transfers  his  affections  to  the 
back  door  and  lies  with  eyes  half  closed,  his  alert,  wet  nose  pressed 
against  the  jamb. 

And  there  is  no  glassy,  staring  sameness  about  the  exterior  doors 
to  disturb  the  sensitive  spirit,  while  the  characters  of  the  various 
entrances  are  as  distinct,  one  from  the  others,  as  are  the  beings 
who  use  them.  Prim  and  preoccupied,  the  front  door  of  a  New 
England  home  stands  closed  six  days  of  the  week,  and  on  the 
seventh  opens  to  admit  stiff  and  starchy  "company"  to  the  gloomy 
front  parlor,  with  its  horsehair  chairs  and  wheezy,  melodeon. 

The  side  door  is  a  little  apologetic  and  unsure  of  its  proper  pur- 
pose, for,  being  little  used,  its  entry  is  littered  with  disordered  files 
of  magazines.  So,  too,  apologetic  persons  come  on  rare  occasions 
and  offer  for  sale  silver  polish  and  needles.  Not  for  these  itinerants 
the  haughty  front  door  nor  the  hospitable  back  steps.  And  when 
the  rusty  hinges  have  creaked  open  and  then  shut  upon  a  no  less 
rusty  back,  the  arolian  keyhole,  sport  of  the  fitful  wind,  takes  up  in 
a  timorous  way  its  quavering  dirge. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  back  door.  Soon  or  late  we  all  come  to  it 
— our  best  friends,  the  hired  man,  the  Saturday  butcher,  cats,  dog, 
chickens,  horse,  and  cow — for  it  is  a  centre  of  cheery  activity  from 
early  dawn  till  afterdark.  There  is  no  fuzzy  carpet  lurking  in  wait 
for  muddy  feet  behind  its  portals,  so  the  men  from  the  fields  use  it; 
it  connects  with  the  aromatic  woodshed,  so  the  women  use  it;  and  it 
opens  willingly  and  unceremoniously  with  the  promise  of  cookies 
beyond  it,  so  the  children  use  it. 

Sometimes  our  acquaintances  from  the  city  are  ushered  in  at  the 
front  door,  but  if  they  are  the  stuff  which  friends  are  made  of  they 
are  bade  goodbye  from  the  rear,  and  there  are  told  that  the  latch 
string  is  always  ready  to  their  hand. 

WHEN  WE  SPEAK,  as  what  nature  lover  does  not,  of  the  delicious 

silence  of  the  country,  our  descriptive  term  is  not  even  relatively 

accurate.   Silence  is  not  delicious,  noris 
SILENCE  i        ,  j  ,    ,  ' 

it  even  bearable  to  one  who  has  to  endure 
.l.\D  .  . 

SOUNDLESSN ESS  lt-  rooms  scientifically  constructed 
to  produce  the  highest  obtainable  degree 
of  silence,  the  pulsing  of  the  blood  through  one's  arteries  throbs 
in  his  ears  with  the  unbearable  crash  of  great  cataracts.  If  one 
were  long  confined  in  this  scientifically  absolute  silence  he  would 
go  mad  with  the  oppression  of  his  isolation. 

What  we  call  the  silence  of  the  country  is  not  silence  at  all,  but 
the  soothing  impression  of  subdued  sound.  In  the  silence  of  the 
fields  there  is  first  of  all  the  absence  of  all  mechanical  noise,  and  on 
this  velvet  background  is  embroidered  a  delicate  tracery  of  almost 
inaudible  sound.  There  is  the  gentle  rustle  of  leaf  and  grass  blade, 
as  they  sway  softly  in  the  summer  breeze.  There  is  the  distance- 
softened  twittering  of  birds,  the  slumberous  humming  of  a  bumble- 
bee. Invisible  in  the  sunlit  air  above,  there  must  be  vast  swarms 
of  tiny  insects,  the  fluttering  of  whose  millions  of  wings  reaches  our 
senses  as  a  shadow  of  unheard  sound.  If  there  be  water  near,  its 
murmurous  voice,  now  silent,  now  heard,  melts  softly  into  the  gen- 
eral monotone. 

This  is  the  silence  that  delights  us.  If  it  were  mere  soundless- 
ness,  quite  apart  from  any  physical  effect  it  might  have,  the 
psychology  of  the  normal  man  is  such  that  his  mind  would  im- 
mediately begin  to  crave  something  to  mitigate  the  horrible  monot- 
ony. The  gentle,  unbroken  murmur  of  subdued  sound  fills  the 
mind  and  enables  the  imagination  to  grasp  the  comparison  which 
gives  the  flavor  to  present  quiet. 
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;  ol  perlect  symmetry  would  satisfy  u  sculptor     This  is  Edward  Field  Sanford,  Jr  and  his  Great  Dane  Max.  comrade  and  model.    Max  is  fawn  color,  weighs  about  160  pounds,  and  has 

learned  to  rcstr.iin  his  exuberance  in  the  presence  of  studio  breakables 


THE    LORDLY  DANE 


pro 


KNOW    there  are  those  who  will 

Xs  Contradict  nie,  but  I  am  inclined 
jfi  to  think  that  the  Great  Dane  is 
jF*  extraordinarily  popular  not  be- 
cause of  his  great  size,  but  in 
spite  of  it.  I  he  history  of  dog- 
(dom  goes  to  show  that  when  a  very  large  dog  is 
no  longer  needed  for  utilitarian  purposes  he  is 
likely  to  go  into  the  discard.  The  Newfoundland 
and  the  mastiff  cut  very  little  figure  in  this 
country  to-day,  and  the  St.  Bernard  owes  his 
moderate  popularity  to  beauties  and  excellen- 
cies apart  from  size. 

Personally,  I  like  a  large  dog,  though  a  medium- 
saed  one  suits  me  better,  and  there  are  many  dog 
lovers  to  whom  great  size  and  strength  are  among 
the  chief  things  to  be  admired  in  a  dog.  But, 
taking  the  rank  and  file  of  people  as  a  whole,  a 
big  dog  is  rather  too  bulky,  too  much  in  the  way 
tor  the  average  home.  It  is  almost  like  having  a 
horse  or  a  cow  in  the  house. 

1  his,  I  take  it,  is  the  attitude  of  the  average 
person,  and  I  do  not  intend  it  as  any  slight  upon 
the  big  breeds,  for  there  is  something  imposing 
and  awe-inspiring  about  them  that  must  appeal  to 
any  dog  lover,  whatever  his  personal  preferences 
mav  be. 

We  must,  therefore,  find  some  other  wav  in 
which  to  account  for  the  vogue  of  the  Great  Dane, 
for  he  is  not  only  the  most  popular  of  the  very 
large  breeds,  but  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
the  authentic  varieties  of  dogs,  and  bids  fair  to 
remain  so.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  far  to  find 
the  explanation.    It  is  the  wonderful  panther- 


By  WALTER  A.  DYER 

like  grace  and  power  of  the  animal.  When  one 
surveys  the  noble,  alert  head  and  the  lithe, 
sinewy  lines  of  his  body,  one  hardly  appreciates 
his  immense  size.  He  is  a  canine  athlete,  trained 
down  to  bone  and  muscle,  trim,  fit,  graceful, 
his  bearing  suggesting  speed,  readiness,  courage. 
He  is  beautiful  in  a  very  masculine,  virile  sense. 
These  physical  attributes,  combined  with  in- 
telligence, reliability,  and  other  moral  virtues, 
have  raised  him,  in  the  eyes  of  an  ever-growing 
number  of  admirers,  to  the  pinnacle  of  canine 
perfection. 

Big  dogs  have  been  held  desirable  for  hunting, 
for  war,  and  for  house  guards  and  companions 
since  prehistoric  times,  and  our  Great  Dane  may 
honestly  lay  claim  to  a  remote  and  honorable 
ancestry.  As  is  the  case  with  many  other  vari- 
eties, his  origin  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  is  un- 
doubtedly ancient.  A  dog  sufficiently  similar 
to  the  Great  Dane  to  be  accepted  as  an  ancestor 
has  been  found  pictured  on  Egyptian  monuments. 
Buffon  held  the  breed  to  be  of  the  same  family 
as  the  great  Molossian  dogs,  which  were  used  for 
hunting  and  for  war  in  ancient  times.  Greek 
and  Roman  bas-reliefs  lend  color  to  this  theory. 
The  Molossian  may  have  been  the  ancestor  also 
of  the  St.  Bernard,  mastiff,  and  other  large  dogs 
of  Europe,  but  it  more  closely  resembles  the 
Great  Dane. 

Dogs  very  similar  to  the  Great  Dane  in  appear- 
ance were  used  for  hunting  the  wild  boar  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
large  dogs  which  were  nothing  if  not  Great  Danes 
were  fairly  common  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 


To-day  the  Great  Dane  is  classed  among  the  non- 
sporting  varieties,  chiefly  because  he  is  seldom 
actually  used  for  hunting,  but  there  are  numer- 
ous points  about  him  that  proclaim  his  boar- 
hound  ancestry. 

Both  the  Germans  and  the  French  claim  to 
have  originated  the  breed,  though  it  is  probable 
that  a  number  of  the  large  dogs  of  Europe  had  a 
part  in  its  final  make-up.  There  have  been 
French  writers  who  maintained  that  it  was  the 
largest  of  the  French  matin  family.  The  Ger- 
mans would  have  none  of  this,  however,  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  the  breed  was  known 
for  a  long  period  in  Germany  as  Ulmer  dogge, 
and  by  other  names,  before  it  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English.  After  1870,  the  Germans 
named  it  Deutsche  dogge,  and  claimed  it  as 
their  national  dog.  At  any  rate,  Germany  de- 
serves credit  for  breeding  it  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner, and  it  has  long  been  known  as  the  German 
boarhound  or  German  mastiff. 

But  s;ill  the  breed  retains  the  name  Great 
Dane,  and  that  is  somewhat  of  a  puzzler.  Buffon 
long  ago  called  it  le  grand  Danois,  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  smaller,  terrier-like  dog  which  he  called 
!e  petit  Danois.  It  is  probably  from  this  source 
that  we  get  the  persistent  name  of  Great  Dane, 
though  Buffon's  reason  for  it  is  obscure.  If  it 
was  originally  bred  in  Denmark,  there  is  no  di- 
rect evidence  to  prove  it.  The  true  Danish  dog, 
or  Dansk  hund,  if  related  to  the  Great  Dane,  is  a 
degenerate  type. 

Some  forty  years  ago  the  Germans  began  to 
standardize  the  breed,  and  it  was  introduced  into 
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Ch.  Nellie  Walters,  one  the  best  harlequins  in  America,  was  imported  from  Germany  in 
1913  and  has  been  a  frequent  winner  since.   Owned  by  Mr.  Morris  Kinney 


Prince  Iofor  of  Hailon,  an  American  bred  harlequin  who  has  annexed  a  long  string  of  wins  since  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  puppy  at  New  York  in  1915,  where  he  took  first  and  special.  Owned  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Crowell 


England  as  a  boarhound  or  German  mastiff. 
In  1883  it  was  first  shown  in  England  as  a  boar- 
hound  and  was  admitted  to  the  studbook  of  the 
Kennel  Club.  A  year  or  two  later  it  appeared 
as  the  Great  Dane,  and  the  Great  Dane  Club  was 
organized  in  England. 

The  breed  caught  on  quickly,  and  many  good 
specimens  of  the  Deutsche  Dogge  were  imported 
from  Germany.  Breeding  began  in  England, 
where  the  breed  has  undergone  a  pretty  consis- 
tent improvement,  until  to-day  we  have  well 
nigh  perfect  specimens. 

In  1895  the  cropping  of  ears  was  abolished  in 
England,  and  the  popularity  of  the  Great  Dane, 
like  that  of  the  bull  terrier,  Manchester  terrier, 
and  other  breeds,  suffered  a  temporary  setback. 
The  Great  Dane  Club  was  dissolved,  but  a  new 
one  was  formed  in  1896,  and  the  Great  Dane  with 
natural  ears  is  now  as  popular  in  England  as  it 
ever  was. 

There  were  not  a  few  Great  Danes  owned  in 
America,  chiefly  by  Germans,  before  the  breed 
was  taken  up  in  England  as  a  show  dog.  They 
were  entered  in  shows  here  under  various  names 
in  the  miscellaneous  classes  until  1886,  when  a 
class  was  made  for  them  in  the  New  York  show, 
and  eleven  were  entered.  After  that  the  breed 
appeared  on  the  regular  premium  list,  with  an 
increasing  number  of  entries. 

A  specialty  club  for  the  Great  Dane  was 
formed  here  in  1892.  There  came  a  sag  in  inter- 
est, and  then  a  revival  about  1898,  with  many 
native  dogs  competing  in  the  shows.  To-day 
we  continue  to  import  fine  specimens  from  Ger- 
many and  England,  and  we  have  bred  some  that 
have  beaten  the  foreigners.  It  has  become  an 
extremely  popular  breed  with  the  fancy,  and  the 
entries  would  undoubtedly 

be  even  larger  if  so  big  a  A  touching  exhibition.  The 
dog  could  be  transported     dog  siuing  erect  is  von 

more  easily.  Weisenau,  a  dauehter  of  the 

The  Great  Dane  Club  of       reigning  Prince,  who  manages 

to  enjoy  life  with  ears  au  nature! 


America  held  its  first  specialty  show  at  Wood- 
suit-,  L.  I.,  in  1910,  and  eighty  dogs  were  shown. 
Since  then  there  has  been  no  question  that  it  is 
the  most  popular  of  the  large  breeds.  Taking 
the  last  New  York  show  as  a  criterion,  there 
were  fifty-four  Great  Danes  entered  as  against 
sixteen  St.  Bernards,  two  mastiffs  (both  absent), 
and  no  Newfoundlands.  Other  large  dogs,  such 
as  the  Russian  wolfhound  and  German  shepherd 
dog,  had  large  entries,  but  they  are  of  a  different 
type,  smaller,  and  do  not  fall  into  the  same 
class  with  the  Great  Dane. 

Splendid  examples  of  the  breed  have  been 
shown  here  in  recent  years.  Dog-show  enthusi- 
asts will  not  soon  forget  that  magnificent  speci- 
men of  canine  nobility,  Vohl's  Vulcan,  while 
the  present  champion  of  champions,  Prince  von 
Weisenau,  is  a  perfect  fawn  in  color  and  a  marvel 
of  graceful  power.  Among  the  harlequins,  too, 
we  have  some  remarkably  fine  animals  of  both 
sexes. 

A  lengthy  and  somewhat  exacting  Standard 
has  been  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  Great 
Dane  breeders.  The  English  Standard  is,  in 
some  respects,  better  than  the  American.  A 
large  dog,  naturally,  is  called  for — as  large  as 
possible,  provided  grace  and  fineness  of  line  are 
not  sacrificed — a  muscular  dog,  strongly  but  ele- 
gantly built.  Symmetry  is  essential.  The  dog 
must  be  neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy — must 
not  resemble  the  greyhound  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  the  mastiff  on  the  other.   He  must  show  speed 


lines,  but  combined  with  weight  and  strength;  his 
lines  are  racier  than  those  of  the  mastiff  or  St. 
Bernard.  Head  and  neck  are  carried  high,  and 
the  dog  should  exhibit  an  alert  expression  and  an 
air  of  briskness.  The  Great  Dane  should  never 
appear  ponderous.  His  gait  should  be  lithe, 
springy,  free,  and  his  action  high. 

In  the  judging,  the  head  counts  for  fifteen 
points  out  of  a  hundred,  height  and  weight  thir- 
teen, forequarters  ten,  hindquarters  ten,  and  the 
other  points  in  descending  scale.  The  head, 
therefore,  is  most  important,  and  the  typical 
Great  Dane's  head  is  a  masterpiece  of  dignity, 
nobility,  and  beauty.  It  should  be  powerful, 
but  finely  modeled.  A  long,  strong  jaw,  broad 
muzzle,  and  comparatively  narrow  skull  are 
features.  The  ideal  head  measures  about  twelve 
to  fourteen  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
back  of  the  occiput.  The  skull  is  flat  rather  than 
domed,  with  a  slight  indentation  running  up  the 
middle.  The  occipital  peak  is  not  pronounced. 
There  is  a  prominent  rise  or  brow  over  the  eyesj 
but  no  abrupt  stop  between  them.  The  cluck 
muscles  are  noticeable  but  flat,  the  lips  hanging 
square.  The  lower  jaw  should  not  project. 
The  bridge  of  the  nose  is  wide,  with  the  nostrils 
large  and  open. 

I  he  ears,  in  a  natural  state,  are  relatively 
small,  set  high  on  the  skull,  and  carried  partly 
erect,  with  the  tips  falling  forward.  The  Am- 
erican Standard  calls  for  cropped  ears,  but  those 
cropped  too  closely  are  a  defect.  The  eyes  should 
be  intelligent  and  vivacious,  set  neither  too  far 
apart  nor  too  near  together.  Blue  or  china  eyes 
are  permissible  in  harlequins,  but  are  considered 
objectionable  with  dogs  of  other  colors. 

The  neck  is  long,  well  arched,  clean,  free  from 
loose   skin,   and    set  well 

I  ive-months-old  Great  Dane  upon    the    shoulders.  The 

puppies  owned  by  Mr.  A.  J.  shoulders  should  be  mus- 

Davis     They  are  leggy  and  cular   Dut   not  loaded,  and 

awkward  till  a  year  old  or  welj  g[  d  back  Forelegs 
more 


Mrs.  J.  Ogden  Armour's  Danes  also  have 
uncropped  ears.  This  one  wins  prizes, 
too.    It  is  Julius  Cssar 
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ColiNTk  V  LIFK 


,n  light  and  IV »l  i"4'  wide  apart,  fei  i  l.i i hi  I  In 
LhIn  sli< mi Ul  l«  deep,  with  iil>»  will  v|>runii 

It  ll\  drawn  m.  and  loins  shghtlv  in  Ih  iI  I linct' 
In  itti  is  nnl  tilths  should  be  \  i  i  \  muscular,  hut 
In-  hind  kgi  ihould  be  free  of  action  nnl  nnl 
L hi  hftv)     Hock«  k»w,  ttirninii  neitht  t  not 

i  I  In  t.nl  ihould  hi'  strong  •"  'he  runt,  end 
lie  in  a  point.  Winn  m  iction  it  should  I"  in 
I  Imr  \\  ith  tin-  hai  k  .  in  repose  it  should  ham-  i  i 
In-  hin.Lt.  It  ihoultl  not  tend  to  curl  nvri  tin 
.  k  k  MM  lho»  i  Lnil-  near  the  end  I  he  (ireai 
banc's  tail,  bv  the  wav,  is  .i  pnwetful  member. 
Lpable  of  dealing  a  stinging  Mow.  In  the  house 
I  in.i\  hi-  iniurrd  l>\  hatming  against  furniture, 

ml  it' hint  slii mi Ul  receive  immediate  attention 
I  The  I  in  it  Dane's  coat  is  short,  ili-nst-.  and 
leek-look inn.  and  in  the  self  colors  hcautifull) 
haded  Ine  orthodox,  colors  are  hrindle,  fawn, 
line,  black,  .i  ii  si  harlequin  I  he  hrtndles  have 
Uackish  stripes  on  a  groundwork  varying  from 

||M   w  llow    to  il.irk    blown      I  hi-  harlfi|iiins 

.in-  large,  irregular,  black  patches  on  a  white 
L  ou  ml 

)  \s  to  M/i.  tin-  St. md. nil  i. ilk  I'll  i  inmimiim 
eight  of  tlnrt\  inches  .it  the  shoulder  for  an 
.ilult  dog  and  tw<  nt\  -eight  for  a  hitch.  M  mi- 
lium weight.  i;o  pounds  for  the  dog  and  too 
•r  the  hitch.  Greater  si/e  and  weight  are  prc- 
I  rred  provided  the  proportion,  symmetry,  and 
ualin  of  the  animal  are  maintained. 
I  cannot  retrain  from  saying  a  won!  here  re- 
larding  the  practice  of  cropping  the  ears  <>f(ireat 
\ines.  In  this  countn  it  has  the  support  of 
raCtkall\  the  entire  fancy,  and  I  doubt  if  it 
[ill  soon  be  a  holt  shed  I  he\  in.  nnt.  nil  that  it  is 
|. unless  and  harmless,  when  properly  done,  anil 
i.it  it  adds  the  final  touch  of  smartness  and  sym- 
u-tr\  to  the  do^'v  appearance.  And  if  the  nrae- 
Ct  were  abolished  bv  official  edict,  it  would  un- 
oubtedly  me. in  .i  setback  tor  the  hreed.  Never- 
K'less.  1  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  an  unnat- 
[ral  and  barbarous  custom,  anil  personally  I  do 
[ot  think  that  it  adds  one  iota  to  the  dog's  beauty- 
am  fairly  familiar  with  (ireat  Danes  that  have 
ot  been  cropped;  I  have  become  so  used  to  see- 
ig  them,  in  fact,  that  now  a  Dane  with  cropped 
[irs  always  looks  to  me  like  the  victim  of  an  in- 
igntty.  Somehow  1  cannot  associate  that  sort 
f  "smartness"  with  so 
*>ble  a  breed.  I  have 
h  wish  to  add  to  the 
i-ntimental  nonsense 
ut  has  been  written 
y  well  -  inrentioned 
eople  on  the  subject, 
ut  merely  to  record  a 
ord  in  favor  of  an 
ction  that  I  believe 
ill  be  taken  some  day. 
he  breed  has  survi\  ed 
lie  shock  in  (.ireat  Bn- 
un;  it  will  survive  it 


So  large  a  dog  is  nat- 
[rally  somewhat  exp- 
ensive to  feed,  and 
eeds  a  large  quantity 
t  nourishing,  muscle- 
liaking,  bone-making 
hod.  But  the  Great 
'ane.  if  properly 
bridled,  is  not  difficult 
>  keep  in  condition, 
le  will  thrive  on  less 
sercise  than  a  wolf- 
bund  or  a  terrier  but 
ill  be  happier  and 
ealthier  if  given  room 
nd  opportunity  for 
uch  exercise  as  he 
aturally  seeks.  He  is 
n  active  dog  by  na- 
are,  and  must  some- 
imes  stretch  those 
reat  legs  of  his. 

The  Dane  is  natur- 
lly  hardy,  though  not 
ell  suited  to  the  cold- 
st  climates.  He 
tands  the  heat  of 
•  arm  countries  re 
narkably   well.  The 


Ch.  Prince  von  Weisenau,  first  winners  at  New  York  and 
points  east.  west,  north,  and  south,  is  probahly  the  finest  of 
his  hreed  in  America  to-day.  and  is  the  last  word  in  Great 
Dam-  beauty.  Me  is  a  fawn,  imported,  owned  by  Mr. 
Charles  l.udwig 


Mr.  O.  Carley  Harriman's  Succabone  Pyra,  first  winners  at  Boston  and  New  York  last  year  and  one  of  the  most  nearly  perfect 
Danes  of  her  sex,  is  a  handsome  golden  brindle.  She  is  another  daughter  of  the  Prince,  as  is  also  Mr.  George  D.  F.  Leith's  win- 
ning bitch.  Rolling  Hill  Thelma 
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females  art-  prolific  breeders  and,  as  a  rule,  good 
mothers.  'I  hey  will  sometimes  whelp  a  litt«i  of 
twelve,  which  is  too  many  for  one  dam  to  rear  suc- 
cessfully. The  littet  should  he  reduced  to  four 
or  five,  if  good  hone  and  si/e  are  desired  in  tint 
puppies. 

1  lie  (ireat  Dane  attains  full  development  in 
tine  and  one  half  to  two  years.  Yearlings  are 
naturally  lanky  and  awkward,  but  the  leggiest 
and  clumsiest  of  them  will  sometimes  make  the 
most  perfect  adults. 

When  properly  reared,  the  Dane  is  good- 
fempcted,  affectionate,  faithful,  and  courageous. 
He  is  friendly  though  not  often  demonstrative 
with  strangers.  When  a  full-grown  (ireat  Dane 
w  axes  playful  he  is  apt  to  he  a  bit  terrifying  ro  all 
but  his  closest  friends,  but  as  a  rule  he  is  active 
without  being  obstreperous. 

Because  of  his  huge  size,  his  evident  strength, 
Ins  cavernous  maw,  and  his  mighty  voice,  the 
Great  Dane  makes  an  incomparable  guard  for 
the  home  if  he  does  not  frighten  away  desirable 
visitors.  A  tramp  would  hardly  enter  a  yard  con- 
taining 1  Great  Dane,  leashed  or  unleashed. 
The  dog  is  far  more  formidable  in  appearance 
than  in  reality,  for  he  seldom  fights  other  dogs 
and  seldom  attacks  an  intruder  without  good 
reason.  Once  thoroughly  aroused  in  a  just 
cause,  however,  it  would  be  a  powerful  and  well- 
armed  man  that  could  stand  against  him. 

Regarding  the  character  of  the  (ireat  Dane, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Mantler,  Secretary  of  the  (ireat  Dane 
Club  of  America,  says:  "'I  he  splendid  propor- 
tions, great  strength,  fine  action,  dignified  and 
elegant  carriage,  enormous  size,  superior  intelli- 
gence, courage,  and  fidelity  of  the  Great  Dane  or 
Deutsche  dogge  mark  him  as  approaching  the 
perfection  of  the  canine  race.  As  a  companion 
and  guard  he  has  no  superior.  There  is  no  large 
dog  better  fitted  for  a  watch  dog. 
He  is  an  intrepid  hunter  and  will  cheerfully  tackle 
anything." 

I  know  this  last  statement  to  be  true  in  one 
instance,  for  I  have  known  a  proud  mother,  as 
big  as  a  pony,  who  employed  her  spare  moments 
hunting  mice  that  her  babies  might  be  amused. 

Aloofness  and  condescension  often  mark  the 
attitude  of  the  (ireat  Dane.  Frequently  he  is  a 
solemn  dog — a  melan- 
choly Dane.  But  I 
know  from  experience 
that  a  sense  of  humor 
and  a  love  of  play  lurk 
just  as  often  beneath 
his  proud  and  aristo- 
cratic exterior.  His 
play  is,  of  course,  ele- 
phantine.  I  have 
played  tag  with  one, 
and  we  both  enjoyed 
it  hugely.  And  it  is 
surprising  with  what 
grace  and  quickness 
he  performed  his  lung- 
ing and  dodging. 
Where  my  terrier  ca- 
vorts with  a  small 
stick,  my  friend's 
( ireat  Dane  must  needs 
employ  a  twelve-foot 
fence  rail,  which  he 
holds  between  his  teeth 
with  as  little  effort, 
apparently,  as  I  hold 
my  pipe. 

As  for  humor,  there 
was  a  day  when  old 
Bess  and  her  mammoth 
son  delightedly  took  a 
neighbor's  hog  out  for 
a  little  run,  each  gently 
but  firmly  attached  to 
a  porcine  ear.  There 
are  more  human  ele- 
ments in  the  Great 
Dane's  make-up  than 
one  would  suspect  from 
a  casual  glance  down 
the  lordly  array  of 
harlequins,  fawns,  and 
brindles  at  the  bench 
show. 


SAND  DUNES  I 
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Cape  Cod  has  long  been  famous  for  its  great  sand  dunes;  visitors  admire  them,  artists  paint  them,  and  they  are  an  object 

of  pride  to  native  residents 


S  RESTLESS  as  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  near  by  are  these  big 
mounds  of  sand.  Every  storm 
plays  havoc  with  them  i| 
fact,  the  best  time  to  visit  them 
is  during  a  "dry"  storm  when 
the  velocity  of  the  wind  reaches  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  an  hour.  It  picks  up  the  fine,  white 
beach  sand  and  hurls  it  in  great  clouds,  sweep! 
ing  it  along  as  if  it  were  snow.  Then,  as  the 
squall  loses  its  force,  the  sand  is  dropped, 
forming  into  another  dune  of  different  shape. 

There  are  dunes  near  the  middle  of  the 
Cape,  near  Barnstable,  on  a  desolate  strip  of 
land  known  as  "Sandy  Neck,"  but  by  far  the 
prettiest  dunes  are  found  at  the  tip  end  of  the 
Cape,  near  Truro  and  Provincetovvn.  Here 
some  of  them  rise  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
in  the  air. 


Some  of  the  dunes  resemble  pyramids,  whose 
peaks  not  infrequently  show  a  considerable  growth  ol 
beach  grass  before  the  wind  moves  them  on 


You  may  walk  through  the  dunes  to-day  and 
admire  them;  a  gale  springs  up,  and  to-morrow 
you  would  not  recognize  the  locality 
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This  shifting  N.inil  >l"<  ■»  mmi'  <>i  It w  dam- 
a|t.  It  lomettmes  enero.ii lies  upon  orchards 
and  gardens,  leaving  i  path  of  nun  Nut  .ill 
of  thrilling  nu'M  swiftly;  some  <>l  t ln-ni  .in 
creeping,  e\ei  so  slo\\l\,  mtn  some  \  .illcs  in 
Held,  i uxt  as  a  hum-  gl.mei  might  mil  along 
||u  i,  iv  nm  ,i  I'ruMiivi  town  which  stands 
out  prominently  among  several  hundred,  im 
us  MCtlliai  formation  .mil  action.  It  is  un- 
like the  other*  in  it ^  make-up,  ami  tin-  angle 
of  descent  of  the  hill  is  very  sharp.  It  is 
rolling  "s  course  to  l'u*  southeast,  tilling 
swamps  ami  covering  cv  civ  thing  before  it. 
Main  Mimimi  untaxes  alone  tin-  miter  suit 
of  the  Cape  are  damaged  considerably  by  the 
shifting  land,  hut  highways  probably  fare 
WKivt  of  all.  I  he  sand  >cnurs  them  down, 
so  that  everv  "inter  damage  tn  the  extent  •  >( 
thousands  of  dollars  is  wrought. 


Not  n  frw  of  them  extend  clown  to  the  ocean's  edge,  but  such  dunes  arc  not  long  lived,  for  a  Kale  generally  throws  them 

quickly  and  furiously  hack 


ML  1m 


Sections  of  the  region  behind  the  dunes  are  covered  with  a  growth  of  "  poverty  grass  " 


Not  all  of  the  dunes  move  swiftly.  Some  of  them  are 
creeping  slowly  mio  a  valley  or  field,  as  a  huge  glacier 
might  roll  along 


The  highways  probably  fare  worst  of  all  at  the 
Hands  of  the  dunes;  every  winter  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  damage  is  wrought 
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Fairie's  cypripedium,  long  lost  to  collec- 
tors and  persisting  only  in  the  hydrids,  but 
rediscovered  in  Thibet 


Cypripedium  irisigne,  commonly  grown  for 
cut  flowers,  has  a  great  number  of  vari- 
eties.   The  yellows  are  rare 


Cypripedium  Kimballianum,  named  for  a 
famous  American  collector,  is  a  connecting 
link  to  the  curious  long-tailed  kinds 


Cypripedium  caudatum,  so  named  be- 
cause of  its  long,  tail-like  petals,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  has  caused  much  discussion 


MY  FRIEND,  THE  ORCHID— AN  INTRODUCTION 


jBOUT  twenty-five  years  ago  an 
enterprising  showman  in  a  well 
known  entertainment  house  in 
New  York  City — the  now  de- 
molished Eden  Musee — induced 
one  of  the  progressive  florists  of 
that  day  to  put  up  an  "Orchid  Show."  The 
great  public  came  to  see,  it  knew  not  what! 
Standing  near  the  box  office  I  heard  the  people 
ask  as  they  passed  in  their  half  dollars,  "When 
do  the  Orchids  perform?"  And,  Eddie,  the  box 
office  man,  diplomatically  answered,  "The 
show  is  now  going  on." 

And  this  typifies,  largely,  the  universal  situa- 
tion to-day — the  orchid  show  still  goes  on,  but 
very  few  understand  its  significance. 

Orchids  are  with  common  accord  given  a  place 
apart  in  the  plant  cultivator's  catalogue  of  crimes. 
We  grow  roses,  or  carnations,  or  violets,  or  what 
not,  and  still  retain  our  dignity;  but 
when  it  comes  to  orchids,  we  needs  must 
collect  them  just  as  we  do  old  coins,  and 
furniture,  and  stamps.  There  is  a  subtle 
but  very  real  distinction  here  indicated, 
for  the  orchid  connoisseur  does  really  col- 
lect rare  specimens,  unique  individuals, 
the  like  of  which  may  never  again  be  seen 
in  captivity.  Merely  to  grow  orchids  is 
to  have  plants  of  the  commoner  kinds 
which  are  handled  for  their  cut  flowers. 
That  is  commercial,  not  artistic. 

Fantastic  of  form,  and  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  color  combinations,  often  gro- 
tesque, the  orchid  family  makes  its  appeal 
to  the  curio  hunter  and  to  the  art  lover; 
its  grace  of  habit  has  an  allure  for  the 
man  in  the  street,  for  the  most  casual 
passer-by.  To  the  nature  student  the 
orchid  tells  a  story  of  wonderful  romance. 
It  echoes  to  him  of  the  stern  struggle  for 
life  that  its  progenitors  have  undergone 
jeons  past,  when  the  world  life  wore  an 
aspect  very  different  from  that  which  one 
knows  now. 

Say  "orchid"  to  the  average  garden 
amateur,  and  you  immediately  raise  up  a 
barrier  between  yourself  and  him.  Say 
"rose"  and  he  at  once  opens  up  his  whole 
soul.  The  one  has  an  exclusive  appeal; 
the  other  arouses  a  universal  sympathy. 
And  yet  I  am  about  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Aver- 
age Amateur,  to  step  over  the  barrier  and 
to  come  with  me  inside  the  charmed  orchid 
circle. 

Plainly,  orchids  are  an  acquired  taste  or 
fancy.  Measured  by  a  sternly  utilitarian 
standard,  they  play  a  comparatively  small 
part   in    the   floral   cycle.    Yet,   at  the 
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The  building  plan  of  orchid  flowers.  In  the  centre  a  diagram 
showing,  in  outer  ring,  sepals;  then  petals  (one  at  bottom  is  the 
lip);  then  six  stamens,  in  two  rings  (these  are  never  all  present); 
and  the  three  pistils  united  to  form  the  column.  On  either 
side  the  two  marked  forms  of  flower.  On  right,  three  sepals 
are  seen;  on  left,  the  two  lower  are  united 

same  time,  if  you  will  observe,  the  crowd  of 
visitors  at  the  flower  show  is  always  most  dense 
around  the  orchid  tables.  To  the  general  public 
the  word  orchid  is  something  to  conjure  with;  it 
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record-making  pure  white  Catlleya  gigas  is  unique. 

European  collector 
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It  was  sold  to  a 


has  the  allure  of  the  mysterious;  to  the  skilled 
plantsman  it  makes  the  strongest  appeal  because 
of  the  intrinsic  value  and  personal  interest  0 
so  many  of  the  plants.  To  the  average  person  tin 
orchid  is  something  far  too  remote  and  different 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  totallj 
different  angles  of  approach  to  the  cult  of  the 
orchid.  In  the  first  place,  the  family — and  11 
is  an  enormously  numerous  one,  too — drew  the 
attention  of  naturalists  because  of  its  remarkable 
conformation  of  the  floral  parts.  In  the  next 
place,  the  early  cultivators  of  the  plants  which, 
were  sent  home  from  the  tropics  succeeded  mar-; 
velously  well  in  promptly  killing  them.  They 
easily  went  astray  on  the  one  fact  that  the 
plants  came  from  the  tropics.  By  a  natural 
line  of  deduction,  plants  from  the  tropics  needed 
tropical  conditions — the  old  gardeners  called' 
them  "climates,"  and  a  tropical  climate  was  hot 
and  damp.  But  when  the  unfortunate 
specimens  were  parboiled,  in  superheated, 
dark,  un  ventilated  houses,  they  rotted  away. 
So  the  cultural  problem  was  interesting. 

Gradually,  actual  facts  became  known, 
and  it  was  realized  that  there  were  such 
things  as  high  elevations  within  the 
equatorial  regions.  To-day,  we  grow 
orchids  very  much  the  same  as  we  grow 
geraniums — plenty  of  air,  plenty  of  light, 
plenty  of  water  when  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing actively. 

Of  all  cultivated  plants,  the  orchids,  as i 
group,  present  the  most  bewildering  divers 
ity  of  form  and  color.    They  comprise  . 
well  defined  natural  group  of  plants,  thous- 
ands of  species,  in  hundreds  of  genera,  an< 
remarkable    individual    variations  withir 
the  limits  of  the  species.    Herein,  to  a 
large  extent,  lies  the  keen  interest  of  thf 
collector.    A  blotch  on  a  petal  may  be  i 
distinguishing  mark  of  one  particular  in 
dividual  plant,  which  lifts  it  far  above  tin 
common  level  of  its  fellows.    If,  in  con 
junction    with    unique   coloring,    it  has 
ample  petals,  with  a  generally  well  shaped! 
flower,  it  is  what  the  connoisseurs  call  "jl 
good   form."    Or,  again,   it  may  be  the  J 
entire  absence  of  the  usually  characteristic! 
color  that   is  a  measure  of  exceptional 
value.    White  orchids   have  formed  the  I 
basis  of  more  than  one  enthusiast's  hobby.l 
A  few  years  ago,  a  pure  white  form  of  the  I 
well  known  Catlleya  gigas,  the  commercial  I 
cut  flower  orchid  of  the  summer  seasonj 
flowered  in  the  greenhouses  of  an  importer! 
It  was  exhibited  at.  the  special  orchid  ex-l 
hibition  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticulture 
Society,  and  was  one  of  the  floral  sensa- 
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loili  ol  t  In-  season,  hut  linn  was  no  |  >  u  1 1  Ii.imi 
,.i  it  mi  this  side  >>l  the  \  1 1  .in  I  it .  I  In-  (i  1 1  it  |  ■  i<- 
Ihitr  WW  w-'s  ■»«■'> '       I  "iitlnn,  .iiul  i r >.  tians- 

L .! i  ii  nji  nl  Milhiii  iu  moment  for  tin-  owntl 

i  m.iki  ilu  |ournr\  acioss  the  \tlantic,  carrying 

lie  plant  III  Ills  i  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1    I  Mil  ili  li  \  i  MM"   It  pctSOII- 

HK     I  had  uren  tins  plant  in  Huston,  .uul  made 
lie  photogl aph  'li.it  is  lu  ic  rcptoduccd;  .uul  mi 
n  ■nival  in  London,  in  i  *  *  i  - .  bcfon  tin  plant 
ill  bloomrd   in   Kngland,  I  wan  subletted  to 
wii  ih>M  examination  as  to  nn  know l«-«lm-  nt 
lii  Mlftt)  i1'  i  "lot  tot  absence  ol  io|o|l  ill  tins 
in'  ipecimen,  lot  tlic  orchid  collectors  li.nl  been 
ecplv  stincd  In  tin  riimoi  tli.it  anothct  grown 
isohad  a  w  lute  gig. is,  a  iiimiii  which  fortunately 
ul  DO  tiuinil.it inn  in  fact. 

The  lure  of  the  orchid  is  inseparably  associated 
ith  the  beginnings  nl  tin  modi  tn  nature  stud)  . 
nd  the  realization  "I  flu  adaptations  ol"  plants 
ii  insects,  nl  plants  tn  their  ermmnmenr  in 
hort,  of  tin  hiolo|(ical  relationships  of  all 
ing  things  It  is  cxacth  a  hundred  \ ears  ago, 
1 6,  that  Sprcngct  i.illiil  attintmn  tn  Ills  nb- 
'vations  on  the  fertilization  of  plants,  which 
ened  up  an  cntitch  new  aspect  of  plant 
idv.  Not  that  it  received  much  recognition 
the  moment,  hut  it  was  tin  actual  beginning. 
!  called  attention  tn  tin  shapes  of  the  flowers, 
the  insects  that  visited  them,  to  the  ac- 
inmod.it H >iis  which  ,  made  for  their  useful 
csts,  tn  the  wonderful  significance  of  the  dis- 
hution  of  rhe  color  in  flowers,  etc.  Simul- 
wously,  these  strange  plants  of  unknown 
•ions  win  hi  in g  hinughr  m  notice.  Darwin 
hlished  his  "Fertilization  of  Orchids,"  show- 
•  that  this  group  nt  plants  li.nl  most  abnormal 
meters;  that  though  formed  nn  the  general 
in  of  such  simple  looking  flowers  as  the  lily, 
t  they  vvete  wonderfully  modified,  anil  all 
■  the  natural  end  of  attracting  insects  and 
cing  them  tn  help  in  the  formation  of  the  fruit, 
is  hardly  possible  to  understand  anything  of 
r  orchid  lure  w  ithout  underst anding  something 
the  botany  and  conformation  of  the  flowers, 
edified,  or  hidden,  though  they  may  be.  every 
rhid  flow  i  t  is  built  on  one  general  plan.  Three 
ter  segments  or  sepals,  and  three  inner  seg- 
■nts  or  petals,  one  of  which  is  curiously  modified 
id  often  conspicuously  colored)  into  the  well 
own  "lip."  1  his  lip  is  always  three-lobed  — 
it  is  tn  say.  it  can  be  reduced  to  three  more  or 
s  conspicuous  divisions,  two  of  which  gener- 
y  wrap  around  a  central  column  of  the  flower 
ich  is  composed  of  the  modified  stamens  and 


Cypripfdtum  Maudtx  is  a  light  green  lady  slipper.  It  is  ex- 
tremely rare  and  consequently  much  sought  alter  by  collectors 


'V 


Dtndtobtum  nothle  is  one  of  the  most  easily  grown  orchids  and  is  a  good  greenhouse  plant. 

yellow  throat 


Flowers  white  with  rose  shadings  and 


The  flowers  of  the  fiddle  Cnclogync  arc  bright  green.    The  con- 
spicuous fiddle-shaped  lip  is  alluring  to  certain  insecls 

pistil  joined  together.  In  the  lady  slipper  orchids 
there  are  other  modifications  that  we  may  pass 
by  for  the  present. 

Not  the  least  striking  characreristic  of  the 
orchids  is  the  startling  similarity  of  the  flower  to 
something  else  in  nature  which  has  led  to  a  long 
series  of  popular  names.  Bees,  butterflies, 
moths,  and  even  more  fantastic  resemblances, 
are  recognized  by  many  people. 

Away  back  in  the  babyhood  of  the  world,  as 
we  understand  things  to-day,  the  vegetation  of 
the  earth  was  far  simpler  than  is  now  the  case. 
It  is  conceivable,  indeed,  that  there  might  have 
been  a  time  when  all  vegetation  was  represented 
by  just  one  plant  or  one  type  of  plant;  and  as  time 
progressed,  the  descendants  of  this  original  thing 
adapted  themselves  to  the  different  situations. 

"Adaptation  to  environment,"  it  has  been 
called.  Among  the  plants  some  individuals 
were  forced  into  mountain  tops,  some  were 
pushed  off  the  earth  and  became  aquatics,  some 
which  were  more  generally  adapted  spread 
and  multiplied,  but  always  with  a  tendency  to 
variation  and  adaptation  to  change. 

As  the  evolution  of  the  world  proceeded, 
certain  groups  of  both  animals  and  plants 
adapted  themselves  by  developing  new  structures 
and  new  habits.  Some  formed  their  flowers 
into  communities,  and  thus  we  get  the  over- 
whelming varieties  of  the  composites,  the  thistles, 
goldenrod,  asters,  all  the  daisy-like  plants.  Other 
types  became  strongly  individualized,  and  in  this 
way  the  orchid  group  forms,  as  it  were,  the  ex- 
treme tip  of  a  lateral  branch  of  evolution.  Al- 
most pushed  off  the  earth,  they  have  saved 
themselves  by  wonderful  floral  conformation 
and  individual  variation.  They  are  literally 
pushed  off  the  earth,  for  notwithstanding  a  small 
number  of  "terrestrial"  orchids,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  family  make  their  homes  on  the  tops  of 
trees.  Epiphytes,  they  are  not  in  any  sense 
parasites.  They  dwell  on  the  trees  they  inhabit, 
not  living  off  them.  They  have  been  called  "air 
plants,"  which  is  not  strictly  true  although  it  is 
very  suggestive.  They  thrive  on  a  minimum  of 
ordinary  soil,  but  in  cultivation  they  have  been 
shown  to  thrive  equally  with  other  plants  on 
proper  doses  of  concentrated  foods  given  them  at 
proper  times.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  plant  in  nature  does  not  necessarily  in- 
habit the  situation  it  likes  best,  where  it  could 
grow  the  most  vigorously,  but  that  very-  often  it 
has  to  make  out  as  best  it  can  in  a  condition 
where  it  does  not  meet  enemies  that  overpower 
it.  And  so  modern  orchid  cultivators,  reasoning 
thus,  grow  orchids  reasonably  like  other  plants. 

In  the  great  awakening  of  horticulture  that 
took  place  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  orchid 
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became  a  fascinating 
subject.  Not  knowing 
how  the  different  plants 
would  flower,  but  con- 
fident that  there  would 
be  something  of  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  form 
and  perhaps  something 
of  transcendent  beauty 
in  color,  it  presented  a 
potent  lure  which  is 
continued  to  this  day, 
although  the  intensity 
has  somewhat  lessened. 
On  the  other  hand,  the 
uncertainty  has  given 
place  to  certainty. 
Gorgeously  spectacular 
flowers  can  be  had  to 
order,  and  the  family 
is  so  numerous  and  the 
changes  are  so  diverse, 
that"age  cannotwither 
her,  nor  custom  stale." 
From  the  practical 
standpoint  the  orchid 
"Surpasses  anything  else 
in  its  lasting  quality. 
The  purpose  of  the 
flower  is  to  produce 
seed.  Let  the  transfer 
of  pollen  to  the  stigma 
be  made  and  the  flow- 
er's glory  departs  in 
short  order;  but,  with 
eluded  from  the  orchid  house,  its 
endurance  is  wonderful,  in  some  cases 
running  into  months,  and  the  flowers 
can  be  had  from  some  species  or 
other  all  through  the  year.  In  the 
average  cool  house,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  this  family  can  be  grown, 
oniy  a  small  minority  requiring 
stove  conditions. 

By  no  means  the  least  alluring 
interest  of  the  orchid  are  the  fantas- 
tic tales  told  of  the  perils  and  dangers 
of  the  orchid  hunter.  Some  of  them 
have  no  foundation  in  fact;  many 
are  mere  traveler's  tales  of  the  most 
exaggerated  nature  launched  with  a 
distinctly  commercial  bias  upon  a  re- 
ceptive public.  In  this  category  are 
the  preposterous  stories  of  plants 
that  fight  and  kill  the.  "hunter." 
The  exhibition  of  a  plant  growing 
upon,  or  in,  a  human  skull  has  no 
other  significance  than  that  the 
chances  so  happened  that  the  seed 
fell  on  a  particle  of  bone  instead 
of  a  piece  of  a  tree — that's  all!  But 
the  real  romances  of  orchid  hunting 
have  been  mostly  in  the  strenuous 
efforts  made  by  import- 
ing houses  of  both  Eu- 
rope and  America  to 
outstrip  their  competi- 
tors in  first  putting  on 
to  the  market  some  new 
discovery.  The  fascinat- 
ing story  of  the  cross- 
continent  race  with  the 
rediscovered  Fairie's 
lady  slipper  I  have  told 
elsewhere  ( The  Garden 
Magazine,  March,  1906). 

Amateur  collectors 
have  always  been  willing 
to  pay  sufficiently  well 
for  rareties  of  unusual 
beauty  to  justify  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  special 
emissaries  |into  remote 
quarters  of  the  world. 
At  the  same  time,  these 
hunters  gather  tfp  the 
commoner  Lkinds — kinds 
just  as  beautiful,  indeed 
— which  are  then  offered 
in  the  regular  channels 
at  prices  well  within  the 
reach  of  any  greenhouse 
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The  popular  cut  flower  orchid  is  of  the  Cattleya  family  (CV 
Triame  shown) .  It  varies  in  coloring  and  in  the  relative  breadth 
of  the  parts 

insects  ex- 


This  is  a  "good  form"  of  the  one  on  the  left.  The  coloration 
is  marked  and  the  exceptionally  broad  petals  make  it  de- 
sirable 


Phalaenopsis,  an  extremely  delicate  flower  coming  from  the  tropical  Malay  swamps,  etc. ;  is 
to  be  grown  only  when  hot,  moist  air  is  provided 


Odontoglossum  crispum,  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely  graceful  of  all  orchids,  but  not  the  easiest  to  grow  in  this  country 
number  and  distribution  of  the  purple-brown  spots  measure  the  value  of  the  individual 
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owner.  Thechancesof 
the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  hitherto  unknown 
form  in  these  bulk 
shipments  still  remains 
a  lure  to  the  handling 
of  imported  plants;  but 
the  conservative 
minded  man  who  wants 
certain  results  on  his 
investment  will  do  well 
to  confine  his  purchases 
to  established  plants 
that  have  been  grown 
on  for  a  year  or  more 
by  the  dealers. 

The  orchid  connois- 
suer  was  not  slow  to- 
experiment  in  hybridiz- 
ing, and  it  is  in  the 
modern  successful  pro- 
duction of  hybrids  of 
intrinsic  beauty  that 
most  of  the  modern 
lure  lies.  Hybridiza- 
tion was  first  under- 
taken to  test  the  be- 
liefs of  some  botanists 
that  certain  introduced 
plants  were  natural  hy- 
brids. The  proof  of  the 
theory  opened  up  such 
a  field  of  wild  specula- 
tion that  the  making  of 
new  crosses  became  an  obsession  of 
the  cult,  and  it  continues  to  this  day 
with  constantly  increasing  intensity. 
Much  special  literature  is  devoted  to 
the  subject — there  are  "stud  books" 
of  orchids,  and  periodical  magazines 
which  record  the  progress  of  affairs. 

The  hybrid  orchid  is  a  unique  pos- 
session that  is  a  product  of  years  of 
watchful  care  and  waiting,  for  the 
seed  pod  ripens  slowly  and  the  young 
seedling  is  correspondingly  long  in 
getting  about  its  business. 

In  the  blending  together  of  two 
plants  of  totally  different  genera, 
each  one,  let  it  be  said,  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  subject  itself,  the  plant 
maker  has  accomplished  wonders  on 
wonders,  veritable  "new  creations;" 
if  we  can,  for  the  moment,  allow  that 
the  originals  used  were  "creations" 
to  begin  with.  For  many  years  I  had 
been  familiar  with  the  great  flower 
shows  of  Europe.  Then  came  a  pe- 
riod of  absence.  My  recollections  of 
the  orchid  shows  were  largely  an  im- 
pression of  white  traceries  of  Odon- 
toglossum crispum  decorating  all  the 
large  displays,  a  species  excellently 
adapted  to  England  but 
not  equally  amenable  to 
the  dry  American  ;nr 
During  that  absence  thi 
work  of  the  hybridists 
had  matured  in  putting 
into  that  flower  the  scar 
let  red  of  a  different 
family.  Result,  then 
burst  upon  my  vision,  at 
the  greatest  display  of 
orchids  which  the  world 
had  ever  seen,  instead  ol 
the  tasseled  tracery  of 
white  Odontoglossum 
the  general  glowing  car- 
mine-red tracery  of  it- 
product  Odontoida,  a 
brand-new  artificia 
genus,  man-made  by 
blending  Odontoglossum 
(form  and  habit)  with 
Cochlioda  (for  its  gorge- 
ous color).  The  sensa-1 
tion  was  startling!  It  1 
in  this  lure  of  the  artific 
ial  bettering  of  natun 
that  the  orchid  interest 
greatly  centres  to-day. 


The 


One  of  the  hardest  problems  that  the  architect  hiid  to  solve  was  the  incorporation  of  the  double  porch,  which  is  more  in  evidence  in  this  picture  than  it  is  in  reality 
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;  East  during  the  p.i^t 

ee  years  would  probably  show  that  75  per 
it.  are  of  the  so-called  Colonial  type.  Just 
y  this  preponderance  of  one  architectural 
le  is  found  is  an  interesting  subject,  but  one 
:h  which  we  are  not  at  the  moment  concerned, 
lat  impresses  us  most  forcibly  just  n<>\\ 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  these  modern 
qptations  of  the  Colonial  are  not  really 
lonial  at  all.  Many  of  them  indicate 
it  their  designers  have  caught  and  ex- 
;ssed  the  letter  of  our  basic  national 
le  without  in  the  least  catching  its 
rit. 

A  hite  painted  shingles  or  clapboards, 
itrasting  with  green  blinds,  cannot 
me  spell  Colonial  architecture,  al- 
3ugh  there  would  seem  to  be  a  very 
Jespread  misconception  that  such  is 
:  case,  even  among  architects  them- 


We  realize  that  we  are  treading  upon 
lebatable  ground  when  we  maintain  that 
he  very  cleverness  and  ingenuity  of  the 
nodern  architect  is  most  frequently  the 
ause  of  his  missing  the  elusive  quality 
hat  distinguishes  the  early  American 
«>rk.  He  will  say  at  once,  "  But  you 
vould  not  hold  for  a  moment  to  the 
>elief  that  we  should  not  strive  to  refine 
md  improve  the  details  of  those  early 
raftsmen,  who  were  handicapped  by 
rude  tools  and  a  more  limited  knowledge 
nan  we  of  to-day  can  bring  to  our  aid." 
>o,  we  do  not  make  any  such  sweeping 
•laim  as  that,  for  every  one  knows 
hat  it  is  only  by  such  striving  that 
irehitecture,  or  any  other  art,  is  ad- 

nced.    \\  hat  we  do  sav,  however,  is 


that  too  many  architects  of  to-day  undertake 
to  improve  that  which  they  have  never  fully 
comprehended.  A  musician  does  not  attempt 
advanced  composition  until  he  is  complete 
master  of  the  scales.    A  writer  is  seldom  foolish 


The  oval  stairway  is  one  of  the  refinements  of  design  that  is  too  infrequently  at- 
tempted in  these  days  of  high  priced  and  unskilled  labor 


enough  to  attempt  the 
introduction  into  the 
language  of  new  words 
before  he  has  learned 
thoroughly  those  that 
are  already  available  for 
use.  And  yet  too  many 
architects  dash  off",  with- 
out the  slightest  misgivings,  new  forms,  new 
details,  new  interpretations  that  they  fondly 
believe  must  be  improvements  upon  all  previous 
expressions  of  the  same  thought. 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood  in  this 
criticism.  We  do  not  urge  a  slavish 
copying  of  established  motives.  If  there 
is  anything  less  desirable  than  super- 
ficial cleverness  and  precocity  in  design 
it  is  the  picture  puzzle  method  of  lifting 
details  intact  from  "'Ihe  Georgian 
Period,"  and  attempting  to  reconstruct 
a  living  thing  from  dead  bones. 

Fundamentally,  our  shortcomings  in 
this  pseudo  Colonial  work  of  to-day  are 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge  and  hence  lack 
of  appreciation.  There  are  precious  few 
architects  who  really  know  and  feel  and 
can  instinctively  re-express  the  earnest 
striving  after  beauty  that  is  the  soul  of 
the  early  American  work  in  New  England, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  Maryland 
and  V  irginia.  To  attempt  to  better  its 
expression  without  really  knowing  it  and 
feeling  it  is  little  more  than  fatuous  pre- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Litchfield,  writing  on  Eastern 
country  houses  in  one  of  the  magazines 
recently,  said:  "In  the  last  analysis,  the 
one  element  which  makes  of  architecture 
a  thing  apart  from  mere  building,  and 
indeed  that  which  differentiates  any  work 
of  art  from  the  product  of  mere  manu- 
facture, is  love." 

And  perhaps  that  expresses  in  a  sen- 
tence all  that  we  have  been  trying  to 
say  in  these  paragraphs.  Successful  de- 
sign depends  upon  a  state  of  mind  rather 
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The  main  staircase,  under  which  an  arched  vestibule  leads  to  a  large,  light  coat  room  and 
lavatory,  as  well  as  to  the  office 


In  the  dining  room.   The  accentuated  taper  of  the  pilasters  and  the  soapstone  fireplace  facing 
are  the  very  spirit  of  1800 


than  upon  facility  with  a  pencil,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  more  striking  proof  of  this  than 
in  the  Guernsey  house  designed  by  Mr.  Litchfield, 
here  illustrated.    An  old  house  formed  the  basis 


of  the  present  structure,  but  it  supplied  little 
more  than  a  part  of  the  framework.  Though 
its  physical  self  is  completely  merged  and  lost 
in  the  finished  country  home,  its  spirit  has  been 


perpetuated.  One  feels  that  here  is  a  house  that 
might  have  been  built  to-day  by  one  of  the 
early  craftsman  architects,  without  the  sacrifice 
of  his  ideals  but  with  the  added  knowledge  that 


The  end  of  the  living  room  is  another  feature  that  might  so  easily  be  the  present-day  work  ot  an  early  American  crattsman,  with  undimmed  ideals  and  better  tools 
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The  dining  room  d»»w  intu  ilie  reception  room    The  splendid  restraint  of  the  dtxir  panel ing  and 
its  perfectly  chmrn  hardware  are  inspiring 


In  the  main  doorway  there  is  all  of  the  broad,  substantial,  dignilicd  demeanor  of  a  statesman  of 

the  old  school 


i-eimirv  has  brought  to  mankind.    That  is  .1  ture;  that  we  have  not  altogether  come  to  regard  art   centring    about  1S70,  and  have  regained 

tl  achicx  ement.    It   substantiates   the   belief  ourselves  as  having  outgrown  the  need  for  its  that  heritage  which  was  all  but  lost.    If  that 

it  we  have  1 1 « » t  se\cted  all  the  ties  that  bind  simple  and  direct  methods.    It  shows  that  we  can  be  done  generally,  the  future  of  American 

to  that  glorious  period  in   Vmerican  architec-  have  bridged  that  darkest  abyss  of  American  architecture  need  cause  us  no  worrv.        H.  H.  S. 


A  corner  of  the  living  room. 


The  half  pilasters  in  the  corners, 


;,  supporting  the  simple  cornice,  are  ot  the  very  essence  of  true  Colonial  architecture 


The  service  group  is  composed  of  three  units— the  gardener's  cottage  (at  right)  the  stable,  and  the  garage.    These  buildings  are  all  connected  by  a  picket  fence,  which  unifies  the  group  and  divides  the 

intervening  space  into  propagating  garden,  laundry  yard,  paddock,  etc. 

FARM  BUILDINGS  IN  LIVERY 

Service  Group  of  Mr.  Amos  D.  Carver,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I. 

TOOKER  &  MARSH,  ARCHITECTS 


Sketch  plan  of  the  group, 
with  first  floor  plans  of  the 
various  buildings.  The  en- 
trance to  the  group  leads  into 
a  circular  court,  upon  which 
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the  three  buildings  open.  The 
combination  of  the  greenhouse 
with  the  garage  and  chauffeur's 
quarters  above  makes  possible 
the  heating  of  all  three  from  a 
single  boiler  room 
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The  Hardener's  cottage  from  the  circular  court.  At  the  centre  of  this  court, 
and  just  showing  at  the  left  of  the  picture,  is  a  group  of  white  birch  and  white  ius 
surrounding  a  shallow  bird  pool  built  of  rough  squared  ficldstone.  The  plant- 
ing was  determined  hy  the  white  and  green  color  scheme  of  the  buildings 


HERE  is  a  great  stirring 
among  the  wild  bird 
population  when  the 
signals  of  approaching 
winter  are  set  flying 
on  the  autumn  hills. 
The  swallows  and  robins  and  black- 
birds collect  in  flocks  preparatory  for 
departure,  and  the  native  sparrows, 
warblers,  vireos,  and  wrens  begin  to 
slip  away  to  the  southward  with  the 
first  signs  of  approaching  cold. 
Divided  in  reference  to  their  winter 
movements,  we  may  group  the  birds 
of  northern  United  States  into  three 
classes.  One,  those  that  go  to  the 
tropics  for  the  winter;  two,  those 
that  migrate  only  to  a  somewhat 
warmer  climate  where  the  snows  are 
usually  light;  and  three,  those  that 
remain  with  us  at  all  seasons. 

With  thefortunesof  the  firstnamed 
class  we  need  concern  ourselves  but 
little.  Thev  drift  southward  into  the 
West  Indies,  Central  and  South 
America,  and  there  feed  sumptuously 
on  the  abundant  insects  of  the  tropics 
until  the  instinct  for  mating  again 
drives  them  northward.  Many  go 
by  way  of  the  Floridian  Peninsula 
and  the  islands  to  the  southeast, 
while  other  millions  leave  the  land 
at  various  places  along  the  Gulf 
Coast,  and  striking  out  boldly  over 
the  tumbling  waters,  never  see  land 
again  until  they  reach  Yucatan  or 
South  America  from  500  or  700  miles 
away.  This  journey  is  taken  in  a 
single  flight  and  is  usually  made  in 
one  night.  Many  of  our  smallest 
birds  leave  and  return  by  this  route, 
and  among  the  number  may  be 
named  the  ruby-throated  humming- 
bird, the  smallest  of  all  our  feathered 
life.  Barring  dangers  from  storms 
and  high  winds  at  sea,  these  little 
voyagers  have  a  pretty  good  time  of 
it  and  surprisingly  many  of  them 
appear  again  in  spring  in  their  old 
haunts. 

Generally  speaking,  these  birds 
subsist  upon  a  diet  of  insect  life. 
The  reason  for  their  departure  is 
therefore  apparent.  The  exceptions 
are  those  species  that  are  so  adapt- 
able, gastronomically,  that  when  the 
necessity  arises  they  can  change  their 
menu  and  still  be  comfortable  and 
contented.  The  bob-white,  for  ex- 
ample, subsists  to  a  large  extent  on 
grasshoppers,  potato  beetles,  weevils, 
and  similar  prey  when  the  flowers 
are  blooming,  but  this  searcher  of 
the  fields  thrives  equally  well  on 
seeds  and  grain  when  the  frost  has 
brought  an  end  to  the  hosts  of 
minute  life  that  but  a  short  time 
before  hummed  and  buzzed  and  crawled  over  the 
green  vegetation. 

Seventy-three  species  of  the  warbler  family 
inhabit  North  America.  All  these  are  highly 
insectivorous,  which  of  course  also  means  that 
they  are  highly  migratory.  But  even  among 
the  warblers  a  partial  exception  is  found  in  the 
common  myrtle  warbler.  Although  in  winter 
these  birds  range  south  to  Panama,  many  remain 
as  far  north  as  New  Jersey,  Kansas,  and  the 
Ohio  Valley.  Their  winter  sojourn  in  these 
regions  does  not  mean  that  available  insects 
are  at  hand  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply 
the  larder  of  the  myrtle  warblers,  but  it  does 
mean  that  acceptable  substitutes  are  available. 
Oddly  enough,  what  the  birds  now  depend  on 
mainly  is  not  animal  matter  in  any  form,  but 
certain  berries  that  contain  some  of  the  essential 
food  properties  of  fatty  meats.  One  of  the  most 
popular  is  the  common  bayberry. 

Among  the  sand  dunes  of  the  extensive 
"banks"  along  the  North  Carolina  coast,  there 
grows  in  great  profusion  a  small,  bushy  tree 
known  as  the  yaupon.  The  young  leaves  of 
this,  when  dried  and  steeped,  makes  a  very  ac- 


In  every  region  where  the  cedar  bird  tarries  on  his  migrations,  local  names  are  given  to  him — as, 
cedar  waxwing,  cherry  bird,  Canada  robin,  etc. 


HOW  THE  BIRDS  GET 
THROUGH   THE  WINTER 

By  T.  GILBERT  PEARSON 

Secretary  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies 


A  bird  table 
especially  adapted 
for  winter  use,  since 
it  veers  with  the 
wind 


TWO  EFFICIENT 
MAN-MADE 
LIFE  PRESERVERS 
FOR  THE 
BIRDS 


Another  way  of 
circumventing  ad- 
verse weather  con- 
ditions —  a  glass- 
enclosed  bird  shel- 
ter and  feed  box 


ceptable  drink,  and  during  the  hungry  days  of 
the  Civil  War  the  people  of  the  region  used  this 
as  a  substitute  for  tea  and  coffee.  The  yaupon 
produces  in  great  abundance  a  berry  which  is 
so  highly  esteemed  by  the  myrtle  warblers  that 
unbelievable  numbers  pass  the  winter  here. 

There  are  other  birds  that  are  quite  as  cap- 
able of  changing  from  an  animal  to  a  vegetable 
diet  as  are  the  bob-white  and  the  myrtle  warbler, 
but  the  number  is  not  large,  and  roughly  speak- 
ing they  may  be  grouped  as  the  small  birds  that 
pass  the  winter  in  regions  where  the  snow  falls. 
Thus  the  brown  thrasher  often  eats  berries  in 
winter,  and  the  cedar  waxwings  swarm  in  the 
persimmon  trees  and  take  their  toll  of  this 
lucious  wild  fruit  as  long  as  it  is  available.  We 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  robin's  food  as 
consisting  largely  of  earth  worms  that  resistingly 
are  pulled  from  the  lawn,  or  a  few  cherries  that 
he  purloins  in  raids  on  the  garden  during  a  brief 
period  in  June.  But  in  winter  Sir  Robin  must 
look  elsewhere  for  the  good  things  of  life.  Down 
in  the  swamps  of  North  Carolina  I  found  him 
and  hundreds  of  his  friends  in  great  glee  feeding 
on  black  gum   berries.    Many  of  the  berries 
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were  dropped  eighty  or  a  hundred 
feet  to  the  ground  below,  but  in  the 
wise  economy  of  nature  few  objects 
6f  val  ue  are  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
From  the  sombre  shadow  s  emerge! 
a  gang  of  wild  turkeys,  that  in  sum- 
mer are  great  bug-eaters,  and  the 
fallen  berries  were  picked  from 
among  the  carpet  of  dead  leaves. 
The  robins  become  so  fat  on  black 
gum  berries  and  cedar  berries,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  region  have 
long  esteemed  them  as  a  specially 
toothsome  dish  when  served  on  toast 
or  in  the  form  of  pot-pies. 

The  birds  that  spend  the  winter 
in  northern  latitudes  are  the  ones 
that  it  would  appear  are  in  most 
danger  of  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
food  supply.  Whereto  secure  break- 
fast is  the  big  question  w  hich  con- 
fronts every  bird  when  it  opens  its 
sleepy  eyes  on  the  first  snowy  morn- 
ing of  winter.  Not  only  has  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  country  been 
transformed,  but  the  old  sources  of 
food  have  passed  away.  Not  a. 
caterpillar  is  to  be  found  on  the  dead 
leaves,  and  not  a  single  winged  in^ 
sect  is  left  to  come  flying  bv;  hence 
another  menu  must  be  sought  and 
other  food  looked  for  in  new  direc-» 
tions.  Emboldened  by  hunger,  the 
starlings  alight  at  the  kitchen  door» 
and  the  j uncos,  sparrows,  downy 
woodpeckers,  and  nuthatches  come, 
to  feed  on  the  window-sill.  Jays  and 
meadowlarks  haunt  the  manure  piles; 
or  haystacks  in  earnest  search  for 
fragments  of  grain.  Purple  finches 
flock  to  the  wahoo  elm  trees  to  feed 
on  the  buds;  crossbills  likewise  attack 
the  pine  cones.  Even  the  wary  ruffed 
grouse  will  leave  the  shelter  of  the 
barren  woods,  and  the  farmer  finds 
her  in  the  morning  sitting  among  the 
branches  of  his  apple  tree,  relieving 
the  twigs  of  their  superabundance 
of  buds.  In  every  field  a  multitude 
of  weed  stalks  and  stout  grass  stems 
are  holding  their  heads  above  the 
snow,  tightly  clasping  their  store  of 
seeds  until  members  of  the  sparrow 
family  shall  thresh  them  out  against 
the  frozen  crust  beneath. 

Among  those  that  are  forced  to 
become  largely  vegetarians  in  w-inter 
is  the  bluebird.  In  summer  he  is 
passionately  fond  of  grasshoppers, 
cutworms,  and  arctician  caterpillars, 
but  now  he  flies  sadly  over  the  coun- 
try of  his  winter  range  in  quest  of 
the  few  berries  to  be  found  in  the 
swamps  and  along  the  hedgerows. 
The  crow  is  another  bird  that  you 
will  often  meet  in  your  winter  walks 
across  the  hills,  for  he,  too,  spurns 
the  popular  movement  southward  in  the  fall, 
and  severe  indeed  must  the  weather  become 
before  he  will  forsake  his  former  haunts.  ^  00 
will  find  him  feeding  along  the  banks  of  streams,, 
or  in  the  open  spots  in  the  fields,  or  again  in  the 
woods  pecking  asunder  rotten  stumps  or  fallen 
limbs  in  search  of  dormant  beetles. 

Great  destruction  at  times  is  wrought  among 
birds  by  extreme  cold,  snowy  weather.  Early 
in  the  year  1895  a  long,  severe  cold  spell,  accom- 
panied by  snow  and  sleet,  almost  exterminated  the 
bluebird  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  bodies  of  no  less  than  twenty-four  were  found 
in  the  cavity  of  one  tree.  Evidently  they  h:id 
crowded  together  with  the  hope  of  keeping  w  arm. 
It  was  not  the  cold  alone,  however,  that  had 
destroyed  them.  A  prolonged  famine  caused 
by  snow  and  sleet  had  preceded  the  cold  snap, 
and  the  birds,  weakened  by  starvation,  were  ill 
prepared  to  withstand  its  rigors. 

One  winter  some  years  ago  a  freezing  wave 
swept  over  our  Atlantic  States,  and  played 
havoc  with  the  woodcock  in  South  Carolina. 
This  is  what  happened.  The  swamps  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Pedee,  Black,  and  Waq 
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v  mi  i«  MUI«  wen  flo/cn  solid,  .mil  the 
woodcock,  th.if  in  wintci  abound  in  these 
teutons.  "<>*   dtnen  i<>  tlii  »nltii  ground* 

lull"1  down  »tlr.llll  I  In  mill  tontiuilcd 
nul  tin  flo/cn  hi  i  followed  I  lit-  birds.  I  he 
tvuoihot  k.  unable  tn  ilrivr  thru  bills  into  tlx 
unit'  KA|iiHIMM'  mini,  wrir  lotccd  to  inn- 
iiniu  thru  Hu'.lil  toward  tin  m.nl  III  m  .Hi  li 
nfoprn  ground  m  Ik  ii  norms  could  In-  found. 
Whin  at  length  rhr\  ten  bed  Winv.iw  Bay, 
uhetc  thi'M'  livrls  v'MM'ft  .  tin  \  win  .it 
tin-  point  nl  exhaustion  Main  thousands 
>f  the  t  ni.ii  i  Hi  il  hitiU  \w  armed  in  the  streets 
and  gardens  ol  t <<  ntgetown.  I  In  \  m  rr  tun 
iveak  to  rlv.  .mil  negroes  killril  them  with 

>ticks  .mil  oriel  cd  baskets  nl  then  wasted 
bodies,  ii""  notthless  .is  fooil,  foi  . i  IfM  n  uts 
i  ilo/rii  Several  shipments  were  made  to 
Northern  cities  In  local  ni.uket  nun.  who 
MBcd  to  realize  something  for  their  en- 
terprise. 

(V  tin-  wild  ducks  which  remain  north  in 
the  winter,  man)  die  because  ol  the  freezing 
if  the  water  in  which  they  must  dive  or 
l.ibhle  for  theii  food.    On  the  morning  of 
Kcbruarv  II.  I'H -.  v-'ai uga  Lake  in  western 
M»H  "'t  . » i  L  State,  was  found  to  he  covered 
.vith  a  solid  sheet  of  ice  from  end  to  end.    It  is  a 
argc  hod\  of  n  at  it.  h.i  \  nig  an  area  of  nearly  sixty- 
tevcr  square  miles.    It  seldom  freezes  over — only 
incc  in  about  twenty  years  the  records  ihow. 
The  ducks  inhabiting  the  lake  at  this  time  were 
•aught  unawares.    Many  of  them  moved  quickly 
to  more  southern  waters,  but  others  tarried,  hop- 
ng  for  bitter  times.    Subsequently  a  few  air- 
holes opened  and  they  gathered  about  these, 
but  there  was  little  food  and  main  starved  to 
death     One  observer,  who  went  out  to  the  air- 
holes, reported  examining  the  bodies  of  twenty- 
jetght  canvasbacks  and  nineteen  scaups  in  addi- 
tion to  many  others  such  as  redheads  and  golden- 
ex  cs.     His  survev   was  not  exhaustive  and  the 
.gulls  had  doubtless  removed  main  bodiea  from 
(the  territory  he  visited.    \\  hen  the  surface  of 
(lakes  and  bays  freeze  suddenly  in  the  night, 
xlucks  are  sometimes  caught  and  held  last  In 
[the  ice  adhering  to  their  feathers  and  legs. 
Jin  this  condition  thev  are  utterly  helpless  to 
(escape  the  attacks  of  man  and  beast,  and  in 
the  latitude  of  New  ^  ork.  captures  in  this 
way  are  now  and  then  reported. 

Birds  are  to  be  found  in  winter  in  nearly 
(every  neighborhi>od.  and  it  is  astonishing 
under  what  adverse  natural  conditions  one 
(may  find  them.  As  I  write  these  lines  on  a 
idark.  cold  afternoon,  here  in  New  >r  ork  City, 
[1  see  through  the  w  indow  a  starling  sitting 
.all  ruffled  up  on  a  bare  twig  of  an  elm  tree, 
r  very  minute  or  two  he  calls,  and  as  he  is 
looking  this  way,  perhaps  he  is  growing  im- 
patient for  the  little  girl  of  the  house  to  give 
him  his  daily  supply  of  crumbs.  A  few 
.minutes  ago  there  was  a  dow  ny  on  the  trunk 
k>f  the  same  tree,  and  out  over  the  Harlem 
River  even  now  I  see  a  flock  of  herring 
rgulls  passing,  as  is  their  custom  in  the  late 
;atternoon. 


humniliiKhiril    .111  atom  in  fr.ilhrrs    braving  I  he  Manners  <>(  a  VUU  mile  sea 
voy«Kf   .  a  iMilurr  thai  a|>|»als  In  the  imagination 


Below  are  given  the  names  and  numbers 
of  birds  observed  on  two  bird  observation  walks 
within  the  boundaries  of  New  York  City  on 
December  z  5,  !<jl  v 

In  Central  Park,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Clyde  Fisher 
reported  the  finding  of  70  herring  gulls;  1  black 
duck;  2  downy  woodpeckers;  24  starlings;  4 
JUnCOt;  z  long  sparrows;  2  cardinals;  and  5 
chickadees;  making  a  total  of  H  species  and  IIO 
individuals. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  W.  Vietor,  of  Brooklyn, 
making  a  census  of  the  birds  found  in  I'rospect 
Park,  located  in  the  heart  of  that  borough, 
found:  41  herring  gulls;  1  screech  owl;  2  downy 
woodpeckers;  too  starlings;  18  goldfinches;  7 
while-throated  sparrows;  2  tree  sparrows;  75 
juncos;  2  song  sparrows;  3  fox  sparrows;  I  brown 
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crccpci;  1  while  bte.cted  nuthatch;  5  chick- 
adees; and  1  robin.  A  total  ol  i  |  \pi  <  k  h 
and  45'/  individuals. 

I  hese  two  lists  indicate  fairly  well  the 
birds  that  one  may  expect  to  hml  on  <  'hrist- 
m. is  day  during  a  walk  of  a  few  hours  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York. 

Much  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  relieving 
siilliiui!'  lis  1 1  ed in g  wild  Ini ds  in  winter.  A 
piece  of  suet  tied  to  a  limb  gives  joy  to  the 
chickadee,  downy  woodpecker,  and  others. 
Bud  seeds  and  cracked  grain  spread  on  a 
food  shelf  erected  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground  and  out  of  the  reach  of  eats  will 
do  much  to  keep  alive  the  juncos,  sparrows, 
and  cardinals. 

lo  encourage  people  to  engage  in  this 
worthy  occupation  the  National  Association 
of  Audubon  Societies  has  prepared  an  illus- 
trated bulletin  on  the  feeding  of  wild  birds, 
which  will  be  sent  free  upon  request.  The 
address  of  the  Association  is  IV74  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  It  is  well  to  remember 
rhat  the  winter  birds  have  to  contend  with 
many  adverse  conditions,  and  their  friends 
who  live  in  big,  warm  houses  should  not 
forget  the  fact  that  when  the  snow  lies  deep 
the  nights  are  long  and  cold,  the  little 
birds,  often  deprived  of  adequate  shelter,  are 
being  sought  persistently  by  foxes,  owls,  and 
other  wanderers  of  the  night. 

The  quail  have  a  particularly  hard  rime  in 
northern  latitudes.  They  roost  on  the  ground 
regardless  of  the  time  of  the  year  or  the  prevail- 
ing weather  conditions.  An  entire  covey  num- 
bering sometimes  twelve  or  fifteen  will  settle 
for  the  night  in  a  compact  circular  group  with 
heads  pointed  outward  in  all  directions.  When  a 
heavy  snow  falls  they  are  completely  buried, 
and  then  if  a  hard  crust  forms  before  morning 
their  roosting  place  becomes  their  tomb.  Grouse 
now  and  then  are  trapped  in  the  same  way,  but 
their  superior  strength  enables  them  to  break 
through  and  escape.  In  fact  these  larger  birds 
often  deliberately  go  to  roost  beneath  the 
snow,  breaking  through  the  crust  by  a  swift 
plunging  dive  from  the  air.  Bearing  these 
facts  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
quail  often  become  scarce  in  a  country  where 
grouse  are  found  in  plenty. 

Small  birds  pass  the  winter  nights  in 
evergreens,  thick  growing  vines,  under  the 
eaves  of  verandas,  or  on  the  rafters  of 
bridges.  Many  creep  into  cracks  of  out- 
houses. I  have  found  them  at  night  in 
caves,  bams,  and  once  in  a  covered  wagon. 
Almost  any  available  shelter  may  have 
its  bird  tenant  on  cold  nights,  and  if  un- 
disturbed it  will  often  return  again  and 
again  to  the  refuge  that  it  has  once  found  safe 
and  comfortable.  The  fatalities  in  the  bird 
world  in  winter  are  so  very  great,  and  the 
population  is  so  constantly  reduced  by  one 
form  of  tragedy  after  another,  that  it  is 
only  the  strongest  and  most  fortunate  in- 
dividuals of  a  species  that  survive  to  en- 
joy the  opulence  of  summer. 


The  gull  we  have  al- 
ways with  us,  summer 
and  winter 


The  blue  jay  is  a  year- 
round  resident  whose  diet 
varies  from  insects  to 
seeds  and  grain,  as  occa- 
sion requires 


The  crossbills  are  essen- 
tially seed  eaters,  and  not 
inclined  to  migrate  south 
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The  This  is  the  age  of  gratified  wander- 

Transient  lust.  The  stay-at-home  days  of 
our  fathers  ended  with  the  popular- 
ization of  the  motor  car.  There  was 
much  that  was  admirable  in  the  older  way  of 
life,  with  the  attachment  to  home  that  it  bred. 
However,  that  is  beside  the  point;  we  must 
accept  the  sacrifice  of  some  pleasant  things  for 
the  greater  gain,  the  breadth  of  vision,  the 
broader  understanding  that  easy  transportation 
has  brought  us.  A  couple  of  notable  examples 
have  recently  come  to  hand  of  how  general  has 
become  long  distance  motor  travel.  On  a  cer- 
tain Sunday  of  last  fall,  when  motor  travel  is 
supposed  to  be  falling  off,  a  census  was  taken 
on  the  Mohawk  Trail,  the  historic  highway  in 
northern  New  York.  During  the  twelve  hours 
of  daylight,  2,50x3  cars  passed  the  census  takers, 
carrying  a  total  of  10,000  people.  Last  summer 
on  a  certain  clear  Sunday,  a  motor  enthusiast 
living  on  a  secondary  road  in  New  England,  not  a 
great  state  highway  be  it  remembered,  noted  the 
cars  passing  his  door,  and  between  daylight  and 
dark,  motor  cars  bearing  the  license  tags  of 
every  state  in  the  Union  but  four  passed  that 
relatively  secluded  spot.  Verily  the  modern 
world  do  move,  and  we  who  are  of  it  should  be 
bigger,  broader,  and  better  Americans  for  the 
wholesale  opportunity  to  learn  intimately  the 
charm  of  our  own  land. 


Farm  Knowledge  It  is  quite  within  the  ability 
Versus  °f  even  the  average  farmer 

Forestry  to  harvest  his  firewood  and 

such  lumber  as  he  needs 
for  occasional  little  building  operations,  but  the 
sale  of  any  appreciable  acreage  of  standing  timber 
requires  knowledge  and  experience  of  quite  a 
different  sort — that  is,  if  the  transaction  is  to 
prove  profitable.  To  illustrate:  the  owner  of  a 
Maryland  woodlot  was  offered  #1,500  for  his 
land  and  had  almost  accepted  it  when  he  decided 
to  get  the  opinion  of  the  state  forester.  This 
individual,  after  making  a  careful  estimate,  sug- 
gested the  names  of  several  possible  buyers  and 
the  public  advertisement  of  the  property,  with  the 
result  that  it  brought  #5,500 — a  net  gain  of  #4,000 
more  than  the  original  offer.  Two  cases  in  Ohio 
in  which  the  preliminary  offers  of  #600  and  #260 
for  small  tracts  of  timber  land  were  eventually 
succeeded  by  sales  for  #1,400  and  #1,436  respec- 
tively, likewise  suggest  the  value  of  expert  knowl- 
edge at  such  times.  The  obvious  moral  is,  unless 
you  know  or  can  estimate  lumber  values,  get  the 
advice  of  some  disinterested  official,  department, 
or  institution  before  you  sell  your  trees. 


Nature  and  Man —  Human  beings  have  a 
Friendship  peculiar  way  of  think- 

Or  Enmity  ing— or  of  seeming  to 
think — that  they  should 
not  be  classed  among  the  factors  that  make  up 
the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  nature.  Too 
often  they  ascend  an  eminence  of  aloofness  and 
superiority  which,  while  it  may  give  them  a  feel- 
ing of  confidence  and  importance,  weakens  the 
chances  of  their  cooperating  with  Nature  to  the 
fullest  extent — and  benefiting  proportionately 
thereby.  Occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
note  unexpected  relationships  and  a  marshal- 
ing of  her  forces  suggesting  that  Nature  herself 
is  aware  of  this  lack  of  harmony  and  is  exercising 
her  ingenuity  to  protect  her  charges  from  injury 
at  the  hands  of  "that  upstart,  Man."  As  an 
instance:  the  drug  cascara  is  obtained  from  the 


hark  of  the  cascara,  chittim,  or  bearberry  tree 
which,  owing  to  the  destructive  harvesting 
methods  of  the  past,  is  to-day  very  scarce  even 
in  the  Northwest — the  remaining  important 
source  of  supply.  In  many  places  the  species 
has  been  saved  from  extinction  solely  through 
the  agency  of  the  bear,  which  as  it  happens,  is 
inordinately  fond  of  the  berries  of  the  threatened 
tree.  In  obtaining  them  it  frequently  tears 
and  disfigures  the  bark  with  its  claws,  causing 
that  particular  tree  to  lose  its  attractiveness  for 
the  bark  hunter.  Thus  it  is  allowed  to  growon, 
blossom,  mature  fruit,  reseed  some  of  the  de- 
nuded land  around  it,  and,  for  a  time  at  least, 
prevent  the  passing  of  its  race.  Is  this  not  a 
case  of  "union  for  defense"?  Or  will  some  en- 
thusiastic homophile  claim  it  as  merely  another 
proof  that  Nature's  fundamental  aim  is  to  con- 
serve, by  hook  or  crook,  those  forms  of  plant 
and  animal  life  for  which  her  favorite,  Man,  has 
need  ? 


Church  Suppers —  How  often  in  our  freckled 
Old  youths  have  we  thrilled  as 

And  New  the-gentle  pastor  of  the  par- 

ticular church  wherein  we 
reluctantly  worshipped  every  Sunday  morning, 
solemnly  announced  that  "The  ladies  of  this 
church  will  give  a  chicken  supper  on  Wednesday 
evening,  August  the  8th,  from  six  to  eight 
o'clock."  With  what  unalloyed  delight  and 
quivering  appetite  have  we  on  the  appointed 
evening  departed  for  the  scene  of  the  festivities, 
clutching  the  half  dollar  with  which  we  had  been 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  buying  back  part  of 
the  donations  of  our  own  and  other  mothers  to 
this  form  of  eleemosynary  financing.  Half  the 
village  would  be  there  and  sometimes  guests  from 
some  neighboring  place,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
festivities  it  would  be  announced  that  #37.50 
had  been  cleared  toward  the  repair  of  the  par- 
sonage roof. 

Very  different  is  the  well  ordered  church  supper 
of  to-day.  The  ladies  of  a  church  in  a  small  town 
in  Nebraska  recently  decided  to  give  a  church 
supper  which  should  become  historic  in  all  the 
country  round  about.  They  advertised  the 
affair  extensively  in  the  papers  of  all  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  announcing  that  special  tables 
would  be  provided  for  motoring  parties.  1  he 
motoring  parties  came  and  in  such  numbers 
that  even  the  generous  provision  made  was 
scarcely  equal  to  the  demand  upon  it.  When  the 
smoke  of  battle  had  cleared,  it  was  found  that 
#400  had  been  taken  in,  to  be  devoted — we  trust 
— to  swelling  the  stipend  of  the  good  man  who 
presides  over  the  destinies  of  that  particular 
church.  At  any  rate  there  is  a  suggestion  of  very 
practical  utility  here  for  other  communities 
similarly  situated. 


Fire  Protection  The  harvesting  seasons  of 
For  I9I4  and  I9I5  were  marked 

Farmers  ^y  unusually  and  alarmingly 

numerous  explosions  and  fires 
in  threshing  machines  in  the  Northwest.  There 
resulted  careful  investigations  by  both  Federal 
and  state  authorities  and  the  formulation  of 
several  conclusions  and  recommendations.  The 
cause  of  the  fires  was  found  to  be  the  dust  and 
smut  spores  carried  by  the  grain  in  a  very  dry 
condition,  which  were  doubtless  ignited  by  electric 
sparks  generated  by  the  moving  machinery. 
The  unusual  dryness  of  the  seasons  was  given  as 
a  contributorv  cause.    The  main  recommenda- 


tions were,  first,  that  the  metallic  parts  of  the 
separator  and  especially  the  cylinder  should  be 
connected  with  the  ground  so  that  any  electricitv 
generated  would  be  carried  off;  second,  that  every 
outfit  should  be  equipped  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water  and  a  device  whereby  the  interior  of  the 
separators  could  be  instantly  flooded;  and  third, 
that  accumulations  of  chaff,  etc.,  be  kept  aw  ay 
from  the  machine,  a  fire  line  be  plowed  around 
it,  and  each  gang  receive  directions  and  traininu 
in  systematic  fire  fighting. 

Supplementing  this  progress,  several  devices 
have  been  perfected,  the  more  important  bein^ 
a  low  priced,  easily  installed  carbon  dioxide 
extinguisher  invented  by  Prof.  I.  D.  Charlton 
of  the  Washington  State  College;  and  a  fan  and 
pipe  arrangement  that  removes  and  bags  a  very 
large  part  of  the  dust  and  smut  before  it  can 
accumulate  in  the  machine.  This  latter,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  J.  O.  Scone,  another  Washing- 
ton man,  has  the  further  advantages  of  pro- 
ducing a  very  clean,^  high  grade  seed,  and  of 
collecting  large  quantities  of  the  smut  spores 
where  they  can  be  destroyed  rather  than  dis- 
tributed about  the  field  to  cause  increased  dis- 
semination of  the  disease. 

ni  up  ^  oi  m 


A  Gratifying  Gift  One  of  the  striking  in- 
To  the  dications  of  a  growing 

Government  interest    and    pride  in 

our  country  and  its  na- 
tural resources  on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  is  the 
increasing  tendency  of  owners  of  forests,  estates, 
etc.,  to  donate  or  bequeath  parts  of  such  prop- 
erties to  the  public  in  such  manner  that  their 
usefulness  or  beauty  can  be  perpetuated.  1  he 
Vanderbilt  woodlands  in  North  Carolina  have 
thus  become  part  of  our  Appalachian  National 
Forest,  the  beautiful  estate  of  Commodore  E.  C. 
Benedict  in  Connecticut  is  to  provide  a  permanent 
bird  sanctuary,  and  now  we  hear  of  the  gift  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Fisheries  by  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Scully  of  Massachusetts,  of  a  complete  trout 
hatchery  located  near  Great  Barrington.  The 
plant,  occupying  about  135  acres,  with  the 
necessary  buildings,  pens,  etc.,  was  established 
by  the  late  John  S.  Scully  as  a  source  of  recrea- 
tion and  enjoyment,  but  its  admirable  arrange- 
ment and  efficient  management  soon  rendered  it 
eminently  successful,  and  now  promises  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  efficient  hatcheries  owned  by 
the  Government.  The  latter  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  acquisition  of  the  property,  and 
Mrs.  Scully  is  to  be  heartily  thanked  and  com- 
mended for  thus  insuring  its  permanent  main- 
tenance, development,  and  utilization. 

{B=       ut  $ai  ID 


The  No,  not  yours  or  mine,  but  a 

"Sensitive"  peculiar  breed  which,  accord- 
Qoat  ing  to  Professor  J.  J.  Hooper 

of  the  Kentucky  State  Uni- 
versity, in  Science,  is  raised  in  central  and  eastern 
Tennessee.  It  is  clear  white  and  in  all  other 
respects  resembles  the  common  or  garden  variety, 
except  that  under  the  influence  of  fear  its  hind 
legs  become  rigid  and  give  rise  temporarily  to  a 
strange,  stiff,  jumping  gait.  Under  stress  of 
extreme  fright,  the  front  legs  also  are  affecred, 
causing  the  animal  to  fall  and  remain  for  a  time 
rigid.  Local  farmers  appear  to  prefer  this  stiff- 
legged  type  to  the  ordinary  goat  since  its  unique 
affliction  is  associated  with  an  inability,  or  at 
least  a  lack  of  inclination,  to  jump  fences.  1  he 
cause,  origin,  and  extent  of  the  trait  is  still  a 
mystery. 
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Cyclone  Invincible  Property  I'rotcction  Kenc-  Cyclone    Nnn-C'hnibablr    Property  Protection 

in«,  enclosing  the  Dcerc-Hurtrrworth  demonstra-  Fencinn,  erected  around  the  Country  Kstate  of 

turn  truck  t'.irm  mvncd  In  Mr  Win.  Hutterworth,  Mr.   II.   II.  Timlccn,   President  of  the  Timkcn 

President  of  Deere  &  Co'.,  Molinc,  III.  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


CYCLONK  Fence  is  made  by  the  largest  fence 
factory  in  America,  of  perfect  material,  per- 
fect workmanship  —  fire  proof,  weather  proof, 
saves  annual  repair  expense. 

There  is  no  variation  of  Cyclone  Fence  Quality.  It  ranks  as  the  diamond  to  paste.  Fences 
that  cost  less  per  foot,  cost  more  per  year. 


Cyclone  Fence  is  unrivaled  for  large  private 
estates,  public  parks,  school  grounds,  umntry 
club  grounds,  government  institutions,  etc. 
It  is  non-climbable,  artistic  and  of  exclusive 
design. 


The  word  "Cyclone"  in  fence  construction 
means  refined  taste,  modest  beauty  and 
strength.  No  other  fence  so  gracefully  merges 
into  the  natural  scenery  and  becomes  a  part 
of  nature's  beauty. 


Property  Protection  Fencing  Pays 


Our  free  catalogue  is  one  of  the  worth  while  books  we  will  be  pleased 
to  send  you.  We  shall  also  be  glad  to  have  you  avail  yourself  of  the 
expert  free  service  of  our  Engineering  Department.  Their  suggestions 
are  likely  to  prove  of  lasting  value  to  you. 

Write  to  office  nearest  you  or  to  Home  Office  at  Waukegan,  Illinois 

CYCLONE     FENCE  COMPANY 

THE   MASTER   FENCE  BUILDERS 

Waukegan,  111.  Dept.  138  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Branches:      New  York  Detroit  Chicago  Oakland,  Cal. 


CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  Dept.  138,  Waukegan,  III. 

Please  send  me  free  illustrated  catalogue  on  items  checked  below: 


Cyclone  Property  Protection  Fence 
Cyclone  Ornamental  Lawn  Fence 
Cyclone  Chain-Link  Fence 
H  Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence 
J  Cyclone  Vine  Trellis  and  Arches 
Cyclone  Entrance  Arches 


Cyclone  Flower-bed  Border 
_  Cyclone  "4  in  1"  Playground  Outfits 
Cyclone  Walk  Gates  and  Drive  Gates 
Cyclone  Farm  Gates 
_  Hy-grade  Iron  Fencing  and  Gates 
J  Hy-grade  Window  Guards  and  Grills 


J  Hy-grade  Iron  and  Wire  Work  for  Kennels.  Poultry  Houses,  Zoological  Gardens,  etc. 


State 


Cabbage  butterfly  depositing  an  egg.   This  The  unal  tractive  young  of 

is  the  parent  of  the  destructive  green  cater-  Those  of  us  who  spend  our  summers  lighting  mosquitoes  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  perialis  moth  just  emerging 
pillar  which  feeds  entirely  upon  young  cabbages       this  is  the  way  the  creature  really  looks.   The  picture  shows  only  his  head  in  the  larval  stage        Their  transformation  requires 

INSECTS   THROUGH    A  MICROSCOPE 

Photographs   by   Edward  F.  Bigelow  and   Paul  Griswold  Howes 

Four  upper  photographs  by  Mr.  Bigelo.v:  four  lover,  by  Mr.  Howes 


the  lovely  Im- 
from  the  eggs, 
a  full  year 


Tree  cricket  in  the  act  of  singing.   The  song  consists  of  a  single  note— D  flat— repeated  120         An  insect  fisherman.   Larva  of  the  caddis  fly,  known  as  a  hydropsychid.     It  inhabits  the 
times  per  minute,  and  is  produced  by  the  rubbing  of  the  wing  covers  gently  together  bottoms  of  brooks,  where  it  spins  a  funnel-shaped  net  in  which  it  catches  bits  of  food 
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31  Fxtra  Features 
24' «  Added  Luxury 
100%  Over-Strength 


•  P  I  T()U   ia7  inch  Whcalba* 

(1*11  £/\  I'"'  Min  li<  II  fimioi  40  li.  p. 
>P  I    1  DU    I    '  "I"  li  WIm  .  IIm  ..  Six. 
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How  John  W.  Bate  Works 

To  Attain  Mitchell  Efficiency 


Let  us  £ive  you  a  ri^ht  con- 
ception of  what  efficiency 
means  in  car  building, 

1    Factory  Savings 

It   means   building  a  car  of  the 
highest  grade  at  a  minimum  factory 
cost,    fo  that  end,  the  whole  Mitchell 
facton  was  lunlt  and  equipped  under- 
John  \\  .  Bate's  direction. 

It  means  a  staiul.mli/til  car.  It 
means  building  only  one  type.  Every 
machine  is  adapted  and  ever)  work- 
man trained  to  producing  one  part 
economically. 

It  means  building — not  assembling. 
No  other  maker  of  a  high-grade  car 
builds  so  much  of  lus  c.11  .is  we  do. 

\\\  applying  these  methods,  John 
\\  .  Haft  has  cut  our  factory  cost  in 
two.  No  other  factor)  could  dupli- 
cate the  Mitchell  at  anywhere  near 
our  cost. 

2 — 31  Extra  Features 

As  a  result  of  these  savings,  the 
Mitchell  includes  31  extra  features. 
That  is,  features  usually  omitted. 
On  this  year's  output  they  will  cost 
us  about  ,^4.000,000. 

1  hese  are  things  like  a  power  tire 
pump,  reversible  headlights,  ball- 
bearing steering  gear,  extraordinary 
springs,  etc.  Of  these  31  extras,  we 
believe  that  no  other  car  embodies 
more  than  four. 


3    Added  Luxury 

I  his  year  we  occupy  our  new  body 
plant .  Here,  under  Mate  efficiency 
methods,  we  make  a  new  saving  of 
several    hundred    thousand  dollars. 

We  spend  that  saving  by  adding 
24  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  finish,  up- 
holstcrv  and  trimming.  Most  of  our 
many  finish  coatl  IK  now  fixed  by 
OVeil  heat.  This  gives  a  deep,  endur- 
ing lustre    a  finish  that  stays  new. 

We  use  an  extra-grade  leather,  cost- 
ing ;o  per  cent,  more  than  usual  grades. 

Every  detail  of  this  year's  Mitchell 
boilies  shows  the  last  exquisite  touch. 

4— Double  Strength 

The  Mitchell  standard  used  to  be  50 
per  cent,  over-strength  in  every  part. 
And  that  was  considered  extreme. 

For  the  past  three  years  Mr.  Hate  has 
worked  to  double  this  margin  of  safety. 
His  aim  has  been  a  lifetime  car. 


TWO  SIZES 

MifrVioll           A  roomy,  7-passenger  Six,  with 

ITlllCneil  |27-inch  wheelbase.    A  high- 

speed,  economical  48-horsepower  motor.  Disap- 
pearing extra  teats  and  3  I  extra  features  included. 

Price,  $1460.  f.  o.  b.  Racine 


Mitchell  Junior 


A  5-passenger  Six 
on  similar  lines,  with 
120-inch  wheelbase.  A  40-hoisepower  motor — 
J-inch  smaller  bore  than  larger  Mitchell. 

Price.  $1150,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Also  all  styles  ol  enclosed  and  convertible  bodies. 
Also  demountable  tops. 


I  Ins  year,  for  the  first  time,  we 
announce  that  attainment.  Kvery 
vital  part — as  proved  by  tests — has 
twice  the  needed  strength. 

Over  440  parts  are  made  of  tough- 
ened steel.  Parts  which  get  a  major 
strain  are  all  of  Chrome-Vanadium, 
and  all  oversize. 

One  remarkable  result  is  the  Mate 
cantilever  springs.  In  two  years' 
use  on  many  thousand  cars  not  one 
of  these  springs  has  broken. 

Another  result  is  that  seven  of 
these  cars  have  averaged  over  175,000 
miles  apiece  —  more  than  30  years 
of  ordinary  service. 

5    Great  Extra  Value 

I  Ik  sc  John  W.  Hate  methods  mean  to 
you  a  value  you  can't  get  without  them, 
except  at  great  added  cost.  In  this  re- 
spect, no  other  fine  car  comes  within  20 
per  cent,  of  the  Mitchell. 

John  VV.  Bate  has  spent  14  years  in  at- 
taining these  things  in  the  Mitchell. 
Every  building,  every  machine,  every 
part  and  process  has  had  efficiency  in 
view.  So  this  degree  of  efficiency,  applied 
to  fine  cars,  is  likely  to  remain  exclusive 
to  the  Mitchell. 


Go  see  the  results  in  your  local  Mitchell 
showroom-  See  the  extras  that  result  in 
beauty  and  strength,  in  comfort  and  con- 
venience. You  are  bound  to  agree  that 
Bate  efficiency  methods  are  now  the  chief 
factor  in  car  building. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  HIRED  MAN 


OU  can't  make  money 
wv—vj    off  the  land  unless 
)3|    you  work  yourself. 
Anybody  '11  tell  you 
that."    Dan,  my 
hired  man,  airily  shed  all  responsi- 
bility for  my  deficit. 

"  Meaning  that  day's  wages  are  all  that  I  ought 
to  expect?"  I  inquired. 

"  'Bout  all  it  makes  ye,  ain't  it?"  His  only 
interest  seemed  to  lie  in  proving  his  point.  Any- 
thing incidental  was  outside  his  mental  arena  for 
the  moment. 

"That's  all  it  has  been  doing,"  I  assented 
grimly.  "  It  hasn't  even  made  enough  to  afford 
your  extravagances  comfortably." 

"Why  I  ain't  extravagant!"  Dan's  bewilder- 
ment was  real.  "Why,  I'm  the  savin'est  man 
you  ever  had." 

"You  are,"  was  my  earnest  rejoinder.  "You're 
so  saving  of  feed  that  it  takes  me  ten  weeks  to 
get  my  broilers  on  the  market  against  the  eight 
it  would  take  if  you'd  feed  all  they  would  eat. 
You're  so  saving  of  trouble  that  you  mix  their 
beef  scrap  with  scratch  grain  instead  of  feeding 
it  with  five  times  its  bulk  of  bran  and  leaving 
it  constantly  before  them.  You  might  have 
saved  yourself  the  breath  it  took  to  inform  me 
that  bran  wasn't  nearly  so  nourishing.  I  knew 
that  already;  also  I  knew  that  it  would  keep  the 
poor  little  things  from  clogging  up  and  dying  as 
month-old  babies  would  if  you  tried  to  feed  them 
undiluted  cows'  milk,  or  as  grown-ups  would  if 
their  only  food  were  fried  cakes.  If  you  didn't 
chase  me  around  shutting  up  the  self-feeders  I 
might  induce  my  hens  to  contribute  something 
toward  their  keep.  On  a  maintenance  ration  they 
will  continue  to  decorate  the  landscape  but  not 
have  much  surplus  energy  for  eggs,  and  the  family 
tires  of  stewing  and  longs  to  roast 
its  fow  l.  Ditto  the  cow.  Ditto  the 
fruit  trees.  It's  just  what  you  can 
induce  these  things  to  use  over  and 
above  their  own  needs  that  they 
turn  into  finished  product  for  my 
benefit.  You've  kept  to  the  safe 
side — there  has  been  no  colic  here 
from  over-feeding;  it  has  come  only 
from  musty  hay  that  was  too  good 
to  use  for  thatch,  as  I  urged,  and  so 
was  mixed  in  with  better  stuff. 
You  saved  eight  dollars'  worth  of 
feed  and  lost  a  forty-dollar  heifer." 
I  paused  to  brood  over  my  wrongs. 

"That  heifer  might  'a'  ate  a  weed. 
There's  often  p'izen  ivy's  cut  with 
the  hay  in  corners."  Dan  never 
faces  any  issues  that  hinge  on  his 
deficiencies.  "Anyway,  you  just 
said  I  was  extravagant." 

"Ivy!"  I  snorted.  "Did  you 
ever  hear  of  any  one  getting  poi- 
soned handling  hay?  Poison  is 
about  as  permanent  in  the  dried 
plant  as  alcohol  is  in  an  empty 
bottle.  She  died  of  ivy  poisoning 
just  the  same  as  the  little  goat  died 
of  the  heat  when  you  forgot  to 
bury  the  rat  poison." 

"  But  I  ain't  extravagant.  Every- 
body '11  make  mistakes,  but  I  ain't 
never  been  one  to  be  called  waste- 
ful." Dan's  magnificent  narrow 
gauge  mind  is  proof  against  side- 
tracking. It  is  one-cylinder,  two- 
cycle,  and  takes  a  lot  of  cranking, 
and  even  when  warm  will  not  carry 
much  of  an  overload  without  stal- 
ling. It  overheats  soon.  But  its 
flanges  never  leave  the  straight 
metal. 

"Well,  my  time,  when  I  want  to 
sell  it,  will  net  as  high  as  60  cents 
an  hour.  And  I  pay»you25.  The 
idea  is  that  I  think  things  out  with 
my  60-eent  mind,  which  is  a  form 
of  work,  even  if  you  don't  know 
it,  and  let  you  do  the  manual 
labor  while  I   am  free   to  think 


SMITH 


about  some  new  project,  saving  35  cents  an 
hour.  As  it  works  out,  you  muddle  through 
on  your  25-cent  intellect,  wasting  my  time  en- 
tirely, and  I  try  to  clean  up  the  muss  with  about 
a  10-cent  manual  capacity." 

"That  don't  cost  you  no  money  though.  I'm 
talkin'    about    waste!"    he    cut    in  doggedly. 

"Doesn't  it?"  I  interrupted.  If  I  catch  you 
taking  forty  minutes  a  day  to  water  the  brooder- 
chicks  in  a  little  army  of  quart-fruit-jar-on-tin- 
bottom  waterers,  50  per  cent,  of  which  spill  when 
you  set  them  down,  and  the  rest  of  which  get 
scratched  full  of  litter  and  diarrhoea  germs, 
instead  of  using  six  minutes  on  one  four-gallon, 
litter-proof,  disinfectable  fountain,  you  cost  me 
about  14  cents.  After  three  days  I  make  a  small 
daily  profit  out  of  having  smashed  those  con- 
traptions, not  to  speak  of  the  lives  saved.  We've 
lost  60  per  cent,  as  it  is." 

"Well  you   can't  expect   nothin'   better  of 


incubator  stuff.  Ain't  nothin* 
like  a  hen  to  raise  chicks  healthy." 

I  looked  out  at  the  head  of 
my  garden  where  one  large  thrifty 
Barred  Rock  and  one  active 
Leghorn  matron,  who  had  the  run  of  the  place 
by  virtue  of  their  occupation,  taught  six  chicks  to 
nibble  my  tomatoes.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  pur- 
sue them  since  it  is  a  part  of  Dan's  creed  that 
shutting  up  is  fatal  to  their  efficiency.  It  is 
equally  useless  for  me  to  prove  that  any  possible 
profit  on  the  young  is  consumed  by  the  voracious 
appetites  of  their  parents. 

"All  right,"  I  assented  wearily,  "if  they'd 
only  raise  enough  of  them." 

"Oh,  they  raised  'em  good!"  Dan  is  right 
proud  of  his  successes  and  these  are  further 
advanced  than  the  incubator  birds  of  the  same 
age,  though  they  need  not  have  been  if  he  had  not 
so  persistently  forgotten  to  feed  the  sour  milk 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  lack  of  bugs  in  the  little 
shut-in's  dietary.  "There  ain't  none  of  our 
chicks  been  sick  much.    'Twas  the  rat's  got  'em." 

I  had  him  on  the  hip.  "The  rats  have  given 
up  getting  the  incubator  chicks  since  I  made  you 
nail  the  netting  at  the  top  of  the  windows.  But 
they  steal  your  broods  right  from  under  the  hen." 

"They'll  get  the  incubator  stuff,  too!"  He 
accepts  certain  mischances  with  a  sense  that  they 
are  right  and  inevitable.  I  think  he  almost  feels 
that  it's  unlucky  to  be  too  successful  against  them. 
"You  can't  fool  a  rat!    They'll  get  in  anywhere." 

"I'd  hate  to  think  I  couldn't  think  around  a 
rat.  He'll  get  right  hungry  while  he's  learning 
to  sneak  into  my  coop  now." 

Dan  is  almost  out  of  patience  with  such  un- 
reasonableness. "Why  everybody  has  'em,"  he 
arguss.  "They's  always  rats  where  they's  birds 
and  grain  and  such  like." 

"Listen,  you  Dan!"  I  could 
feel  my  muscles  tighten  with  the 
desire  to  jolt  him  out  of  his  abomin- 
able resignation.  "If  you  worked 
steadily  for  ten  years  and  never 
spent  a  cent  you'd  just  about  pay 
for  this  farm.  Now  do  you  think 
for  a  minute  that  I'm  going  to  let 
that  much  money  stand  idle?  Do 
you  think  I'm  going  to  lose  the  in- 
terest and  pay  the  taxes  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  letting  you  make  day  labor 
out  of  it?  You  work  hard  enough, 
but  you  waste  half  of  what  you 
earn.  Now  you'll  either  learn  how 
to  work  things  my  way  so  that  I 
r  can  make  my  brains  earn  an  addi- 

'  tional  profit  that's  due  them  for  the 
time  I  spend  working  out  my  plans, 
or  I'll  get  a  Bohunk  and  break  him 
in  to  suit  me. 

For  just  one  minute  a  rift  of  light 
broke  across  Dan's  face — it  was  the 
dawning  of  a  new  question  in  his 
mind.  Then  his  thoughts  settled 
peacefully  back  in  their  accustomed 
track.  "If  you  have  that  much 
money  put  by  as  you  say  is  in  the 
land,  you  can  stand  to  lose  some- 
thing now  and  again.  If  you  was 
to  do  the  work  for  yourself  you'd 
see!"  He  picked  up  the  sour-milk 
pail  over  which  the  fight  had  com- 
menced, leaving  the  fresh  milk  pail 
for  a  second  trip  after  the  train 
whistle,  not  due  for  twenty  minutes 
more,  should  declare  milking  time. 
Those  trips  up  and  back  between 
barn  and  house  seem  to  strike  him 
as  the  next  thing  to  elegant  leisure. 
He  does  not,  it  is  true,  sit  down  to 
smoke  his  pipe — his  savin'  instincts 
would  not  permit;  he  just  walks  up 
to  the  house  for  something. 

I  timed  him  along  the  path;  call 
it  two  minutes  flat,  at  a  dozen 
needless  trips  a  day  it  would  come 
to — madness.  Rather  will  I  profit- 
ably direct  my  own  energy  to  look- 
inn  up  that  Bohunk. 
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'1MTTBR  THAN  LBATIIHR 


Duratex  is  as  fine  as  the  finest  leather  and 
wears  infinitely  better.  It  is  weatherproof, 
waterproof  and  in  many  other  ways  better 
adapted  to  motor  car  usage.  \Vith  such 
qualifications  as  these  underlying  its  remark- 
able beauty,  Duratex  becomes  at  once  the 
mosl:  practical  as  well  as  the  smartest  dress 
for  motor  cars,  and  the  costliest  of  custom-" 
built  cars  are  all  the  better  when  their  makers 
employ  Duratex  for  their  tops  and  upholstery. 

THE  DURATEX  COMPANY 

Newark,   New  Jersey 
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we 


tell 


you 


that 


Goodymr  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and 
"Tire  Saver"  Accessories  are  easy  to  get  from 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 


A  Roa.l  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  M 
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WHEN 
the  Goodyear  Cord 
Tire  is  the  ^&r/  tire  we  know 
how  to  build,  we  state  the 
precise  fact. 

How  best?  In  design,  in 
quality  of  materials,  in  man- 
ner of  construction;  in  activ- 
ity, comfort  and  strength; 
in  consistent  usefulness  and 
eventual  economy. 

We  mean  that  the  combined  ef- 
fort of  sixteen  thousand  Goodyear 
workmen — factorymen,  engineers 
and  executives — bent  upon  super- 
lative achievement,  equipped  be- 
yond improvement,  backgrounded 
by  productive  and  successful  ex- 
perience, can  produce  nothing  finer, 
nothing  more  skillfully  wrought. 

It  should  be  an  exceptional 
tire — it  is  an  exceptional  tire. 

It  is  exceptional  in  all  things  in  which  a 
tire  should  be  efficient,  and  it  is  exceptional 
in  the  absence  of  those  things  which  would 
modify  such  efficiency. 

By  its  performance  in  everyday  service  it 
has  assumed  the  commanding  position  as  the 
quality  tire  of  America. 

Which  quality  makes  it  higher-priced— 
.  nd  better. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 
FOR  A  HOUSE? 

Turn  to  the  Real  Estate  Directory  in  the  front  of  this  mag- 
azine and  choose  from  the  selection  of  country  and  suburban 
properties  there  offered  for  sale  or  rent.  If  you  don't  see 
what  you  want,  write  to  the  Manager  of  the  Real  Estate 
Department  and  he  will  give  you  his  personal  assistance  in 
finding  one.  Whether  he  finds  it  or  not  (and  the  chances  are 
that  he  will)  there  will  be  no  obligation  or  cost  on  your  part. 


WHERE  LIES  GREATNESS 

•]HEN  Bertha  said  that  she  mus. 
have  a  Great  Dane,  a  Great  Dane 
it  must  be.  He  was  to  be  blue 
and  three  months  old.  These 
were  the  requirements,  bur  ;i 
very  bad  puppy  season  prevented 
the  filling  of  this  order,  and  after  much  cor- 
respondence he  arrived,  nine  months  old  and 
brindle.  The  disappointment  was  great  but  of 
short  duration.  He  traveled  in  a  crate  much 
too  small,  and  had  been  three  days  without  food, 
water,  or  rest.  The  men  who  brought  him  to 
the  house  were  afraid  to  let  him  out,  he  looked 
so  like  a  wild  thing  in  a  cage.  Bertha  was  alone, 
but  one  look  into  his  eyes  was  enough.  To  get 
the  men  even  to  draw  the  nails  from  the  lid 
was  a  task.  "Just  take  off  one  board  so  I  can 
get  my  hand  in,"  said  Bertha.  The  men  were 
fearsome,  but  they  complied.  A  soft  nose  was 
laid  in  her  hand  and  she  spoke  tenderly  to  him. 
Then  the  men  left  and  she  opened  the  box  and 
let  him  out.  He  was  very  timid  and  very 
grateful,  but  as  he  gained  confidence  she  found  to 
her  dismay  that  he  was  entirely  untrained  and 
w  ith  absolutely  no  manners.    Not  a  word  did 


Sko  is  the  most  genial  playfellow  imaginable. 

not  afraid  of  him 


Even  the  cat  is 


he  know  nor  had  he  an  idea  that  he  must  obey. 
She  fed  and  watered  him  a  little  and  after  a 
while,  a  little  more;  he  was  famished. 

Now  he  ran  about  investigating  the  house 
and  enjoying  his  freedom;  he  wanted  to  jump  up 
on  her  and  be  petted — can  you  imagine  it!  He 
stood  as  tall  as  the  table  with  his  head  well 
above  it,  so  that  nothing  on  the  table  was  safe 
from  him.  A  whole  steak  was  eaten  in  a  gulp — 
"Good  steak  that,"  said  he,  smiling.  He  hadn't 
even  a  collar  on,  and  when  one  was  improvised 
from  a  strap  it  was  found  useless,  as  his  strength 
was  so  great  that  he  could  drag  one  all  about 
the  place.  He  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  when 
any  one  grasped  his  collar  he  was  to  pull,  which 
he  did  joyfully.  Finally  it  was  found  necessary 
to  resort  to  a  whip,  though  it  is  against  all  rules 
to  strike  a  Dane;  they  are  too  intelligent  and 
only  need  to  be  reasoned  with,  but  to  reason 
with  any  one  very  successfully  you  must  both 
understand  the  same  language.  He  learned 
No!  with  a  whip — too  bad — but  after  that  the 
rest  came  easier  and  he  got  the  idea  that  he 
must  listen  to  what  was  said  to  him.  It  required 
his  master  to  teach  him  to  walk  to  heel,  a  very 
arduous  task  but  well  worth  the  trouble. 

His  name  was  of  great  importance;  it  should 
be  as  solid  as  he,  so  as  not  to  be  ridiculous.  Ihe 
name  of  the  great  Danish  violinist  was  chosen, 
Axel  Skovgard,  and  he  was  called  Sko  for  short. 

And  so  we  labored  with  him  and  by  using 
patience  and  kindness  he  acquired  the  language 
in  a  remarkably  short  time.  At  the  end  of  a 
month  he  was  a  very  different  dog,  but  both 
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Kissers  Original  Idea  That 
Changed  the  Motoring 
Habits  of  a  Nation 


The  car  of  One  Hundred  Quality 
Features,  Kissel-built  from  the 
ground  up  and  upon  which  the 
ALL-YEAR  Top  is  mounted. 


One  Car  for  Every  Social  Event 

Any  Day — Any  Month — Any  Season 

-THE  exclusive  ALL-YEAR  Top  is 
*■  built  in,  not  on — allowing  no  rattling 
or  draughts — and  is  entirely  removable. 

Its  luxurious  interior,  personal  comforts  and  exclus- 
ive refinements — its  riding  smoothness  and  driving 
quietness — are  to  critical  car  buyers  the  highest 
development  of  the  ALL-YEAR  idea. 

PRICES  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY:  Touring  Sedan,  S1635;  Roadster-Coupe,  $1635;  Victoria- 
Town  Car,  $1950;  Hundred  Point  Six  Standard  Touring,  $1195;  Gibraltar  Body, 
$1285;  De  Luxe  6-42,  7  passenger,  $1750;  De  Luxe  6-42,  7  passenger  Sedan,  $2100. 

See  nearest  Kissel-Kar  dealer.    Send  for  All-  Year  Car  booklet 

KISSEL  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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//  a  problem  grows  in  your  garden  write  to 
the  Readers'  Service  for  assistance 
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WIFE 
SICK 

so  the  furnace  man  slammed  the  iron 
door  and  was  off  for  home  without 
noticing  that  the  door  had  bounced 
open.  The  babies  were  asleep  up- 
stairs. Soon  all  the  lights  were  out. 
A  hot  coal  dropped.  Then  a  little  spurt 
of  grey  smoke  spiraled  from  some 
papers  on  the  floor.  Later  came  a  tiny- 
tongue  of  flame  which  crawled  away 
doubtfully — and  went  out. Then  another 
— stronger.  Suddenly  there  was  a  mass 
of  flames  —  then  the  near-by  barrels 
burst  into  a  blaze.  Like  lightning  the 
fire  spread.  It  reached  the  walls  — 
flared  fiercely  for  a  while — licked  up 
greedily — faltered  —  died  down  —  went 
out.   The  walls  and  floors  were  of 

NATCX)  •  HOLLOW-TILE 

Next  morning  down  came  the  man  whose  whole  heart  was  wrapped  up  in  the  family  which  had  slept  un^ 
suspecting  over  destruction.  And  when  he  saw  that  blackened  cellar,  he  blessed  the  name  of  the  architect  who 
had  advised  fireproof  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 

Although  Natco  is  the  modern  material  used  in  many  great  skyscrapers,  it  has  notable  features  which  fit  it 
exactly  for  all  structures,  even  the  least  expensive.  It  is  vermin-proof,  damp-proof,  fireproof.  Cooler  in  summer — 
warmer  in  winter — thanks  to  its  air  blankets.    It  lends  itself  to  beautiful  construction — and  it  is  safe — safe — safe. 

A  Natco  wall  is  built  solid  and  strong  of  a  single  thicknc:3  of  large,  hollow,  tile,  whose  surfaces  are  scored  on 
the  outside  to  take  a  decorative  stucco  finish,  and  on  the 
inside  to  hold  wall  plaster — permanently  and  well,  with- 
out cracking.  It  costs  less  than  brick  or  concrete,  and 
a  little  more  than  flimsy  and  dangerous  frame  construc- 
tion— but  the  additional  expense  is  more  than  paid  back 
in  a  few  years  by  saving  in  upkeep  and  insurance. 

Call  on  the  Natco  service  for  advice  in  building 
which  will  save  you  time  and  money.  It  is  free  to  arch- 
itects, engineers — and  to  you.  The  interesting  32  page 
book,  "Fireproof  Houses"  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  ten 
cents  to  cover  postage.  There  is  every  reason  for  your 
building  right — for  protection  and  economy — when  you 
build  at  all. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  ■  PROOFING 

■COMPANY- 

418  Federal  Street  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

This  is  a  Natco  Hollow  Tile,  of  tne  type  used  for  residence 
wall  construction.  These  big  units  mean  quick  and  strong  con- 
struction and  everlasting  safety- against  fire.  Note  the  air  cells 
which  make  the  Natco  wall  temperature  and  damp  proof,  and 
the  patented  dovetail  scoring  on  the  surface  fora  strong  mechani- 
cal bond  with  decorative  outside  stucco  and  inside  plaster.  No 
studding  or  lath  is  required.  There  is  a  Natco  tile  for  every 
building  purpose,  from  smallest  residence  to  largest  skyscraper. 
It  is  the  most  modern  building  material  made. 


THE  MATERIAL  THAT  MADE  THE  SKYSCRA 
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Are  You  Trying  To  a  Country  Home? 

In  either  case  we  can  help  you.    Write  stating  your  problem. 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life      11  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


Big  $2.50  Offer— KEITH'S 


The  magazine  for  Home- 
builders,  the  recognized  au- 
thority- on  planning,  building 
and  decorating  Artistic 
Homes.  Each  number  con- 
tains 7  to  10  PLANS  by  lead- 
ing architects.  Subscription 
{2.50.  On  all  newsstands  25c 
copy.  Twelve  big  house  build- 
ing numbers  andyourchoiceof 


130  Plans  of  Rungaln 
104  Plans  cstg.  below 

I?s  H 


KEITH'S  Dollar  Plan  Books 

■   175  Plans  cstg.  below 


$6000 

25  "       "   over  $6000 
00    "     Cement  and  Brick. 
50  Garages,  40  Duplex  &  Flats. 


KEITH'S,  961  McKnight  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.   1 


Practical 

Real  Estate  Methods 

By  Thirty  New  York  Experts 

A  unique  symposium  of  some  thirty  odd  chapters,  dealing  with 
every  branch  of  the  real  estate  business. 

Buying,  selling,  leasing,  renting,  improving,  developing,  and 
financing  real  estate  —  these  and  kindred  topics  are  discussed 
by  men  of  ability  and  knowledge. 

Net,  $2.50 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  New  York 


ROOFING  TIN 

Manufactured  from  KEYSTONE  COPPER  STEEL— highest  quality  plates  obtainable 
for  city,  suburban,  or  country  homes.  Supplied  in  all  grades  up  to  40  pounds  coating. 
Stamped  "Keystone  Copper  Steel"  in  addition  to  regular  brands.  Accept  no  substitute. 
We  also  manufacture  APOLLO-KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  tJ- If 
Sheets  —  fireproof,  durable,  unexcelled  for  Roofing,  Siding,  Culverts,  KPtYSTfrnF 
Tanks,  and  all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  added  ntrJ|  Vnfc 
Keystone  stencil— it  insures  service  and  rust -resistance.  Send  for  booklet.        t  ,  / 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ^Ha  St*^ 


master  and  mistress  were  almost  wrecks.  He 
wanted  to  understand,  he  wanted  to  obey,  he 
couldn't  bear  disapproval.  Some  months  later 
in  passing  through  the  dining  room  he  found  his 
nose  unexpectedly  near  to  a  salmon  salad  on  the 
edge  of  the  table.  One  sweep  of  that  great 
tongue  and  the  salad  was  gone.  No  one  could 
have  been  more  surprised  than  he  was  himself; 
consternation  overwhelmed  him  and  he  lay 
down,  putting  one  paw  over  his  eyes  as  Bertha 
reproved  him  in  sad  tones. 

With  plenty  of  opportunity  to  disclose  any 
fighting  tendency,  he  has  shown  great  good  na- 
ture toward  other  dogs.  When  the  desperado 
of  the  neighborhood  burls  himself  at  him,  or 
another  snarls  or  snaps  at  him,  he  just  walks 
on,  calm  as  a  summer  day.  Once,  only,  after 
he  had  been  followed  and  considerably  annoyed, 
he  turned  and  grabbed  the  other  dog's  spine  in 
his  jaws,  gently  working  up  to  his  neck;  then 
he  let  go,  turned,  and  walked  on.  That  dog 
will  never  trouble  him  again;  I  think  he  is  running 
yet. 

It  was  the  hardest  thing  to  get  him  into  an 
automobile.  To  force  him  was  impossible, 
he  was  too  frightened  at  the  noisy,  smelly  thing; 
so  several  times  he  was  lifted  in  bodily  and  held 
down  for  the  necessary  trip.  This  was  awful 
as  a  habit,  so  we  decided  to  break  him  of  his 
fear.  Choosing  an  hour  when  there  was  no  hurry, 
we  got  into  the  car  and  sat  there  talking  quietly 
to  Sko  on  the  ground.  It  is  always  necessary 
for  him  to  be  quite  near  to  his  family,  so  presently 


Sko  and  his  mistress 

he  got  upon  the  step.  We  let  him  alone  but 
talked  to  him  and  presently  he  very  timorously 
stepped  in.  After  a  while  we  started  the  ma- 
chine slowly.  He  bore  it  bravely  and  we  did 
not  hold  him.  After  a  short  run  we  returned 
and  all  got  out.  He  was  delighted.  Several 
trips  like  this  made  him  perfectly  at  home  in 
the  car,  and  now  he  is  so  anxious  to  ride  that  if 
one  is  standing  near  with  the  door  open  he 
rushes  and  gets  into  it,  much  to  the  consternation 
of  the  occupants  if  they  happen  to  be  strangers. 

He  is  a  very  fine  watch  dog,  not  cross  but 
careful.  If  the  house  is  empty  he  will  let  no 
one  come  in,  so  there  is  no  need  to  lock  the  doors. 
Once  the  butter  woman  came  when  there  was 
no  one  at  home.  Sko  knew  her  and  was  very 
friendly  but  would  not  let  her  go  in.  She  talked 
to  him  and  petted  him,  then  put  her  hand  on 
the  door  again,  but  he  pushed  her  away  with 
his  great  shoulder,  so  she  showed  him  the  butter 
and  waved  it  toward  the  door  and  told  him  she 
wanted  to  leave  the  butter,  and  started  to  the 
door  again.  He  finally  let  her  go  in  but  went 
with  her  and  watched  her  put  the  butter  down; 
then  he  followed  her  out  and  she  shut  the  door. 
When  Bertha  came  home  he  rushed  through  the 
house  and  showed  her  the  butter  where  the 
woman  had  laid  it.  He  certainly  understood 
all  about  it.  If  a  dog's  desire  to  tell  something 
is  carefully  attended  to  he  will  become  very 
much  more  communicative  than  if  his  efforts 
are  ignored. 

He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  telephone  and 
would  sit  and  listen  to  Bertha  while  she  talked. 
Once  as  he  listened  he  heard  her  say,  "  Do  you 
want  to  take  Sko  with  you?"  He  stood  up 
alert,  waited  for  her  to  get  through,  then  dashed 
to  the  door  and  looked  up  and  down  the  street 
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The  Dignity 


of  an 


Occasion 


is  never  endangered  Lf  you  bave 
had  the  <:<m><1  taste  i<>  install 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO 

§HA7EIL-eiL(0) 

SILENT  CLOSET 

So  silently  perfect  in  operation  is  the 
Si-wel-elo  that  it  cannot  lie  heard  out- 
side iIh  bathroom. 

Built  on  tin*  most  sanitary  principles — 
of  china,  vitrified  and  glazed  so  that  >oil 
will  not  cling  to  its  surface.  A  damp 
cloth  removes  any  trace  of  dirt. 

The  same  i*  true  of  our  bathtub-.  .1 1 1 >ri«-~  ami 
Other  plumbing  poods.  Your  entire  plumbing 
should  l>e  of  all-,  la\  111.1t1ri.1l-.  \  oil  will  liuil 
them  ultimately  eeoiioniie.il.  ami  I  he  eo-t  of  in- 
stallation ami  titling-  1-  t'n-  -.ink-  .1-  on  tin-  ehe.i|»- 
est.  The  "Star  ami  Circle"  trade-murk.  is  your 
insurance  of  the  best. 

V rn.  /or        I  .  t  F -O.  ,       r  I  »i  ~. .  ,»f  t  \,,r.t.  ,.  ,  " 

it  sAom.  ih<    N  11.  r  „.,,   i>f  bathrwim  urrtin^rrnwnl. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

i  n  BIS  rONa  >  EH  J  1  R  S  i  >  ,  U.S.  A. 

Uorl.r.  l^t  ,.|  M.Lrn  uf  Kine  AIM  I.t  Plumbing  I  ilium 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 

TRANSITE 

Asbestos  Shingles 

INTERESTING  BOOKLET  FREE  ON  REQUEST 
H.  W.  JOHNS-M  ANVILLE  CO. 
New  York  City 

BRANCHES  IN  54  LARGE  CITIES 


Water-Supply  Systems 

■?  ?  Years'  experience  in  pump  design- 
»J*J  ing  and  pump  construction  insures 
Deming  users  (1)  simplicity  of  design 
and  operation,  (2)  freedom  from  break- 
downs and  interruptions,  (3)  long  and 
dependable  service.  The  new 
illustrated 

DEMING 

Catalogue  showing  our  1917  sys- 
tems is  now  off  the  press.  Your 
copy  is  waiting.  It's  yours  on 
request. 

The  Deming  Company 

132  Depot  St. 
Salem,  Ohio 

40-pafe  Spray- 
Pump  Catalogue 
on  rtautst 


Rta.  Capacity —  570 
gallons  per  hour 


BON  WIT  TELLER  £CQ 

<Cfic Specialty  ShopofOriginationA  JJfthJivc.,  at  WhSt/\cw  forte 


Sports  Apparel  pos- 
sessed of  an  easy 
natural  grace — a  sim- 
plicity of  theme — en 
rapport  with  the  Spirit 
of  Out-o'-doors! 


H 


OLT  had  carefully  prepared  the  charge,  lit  the  fuse  and, 
shutting  the  back  door  behind  him,  ran  as  hard  as  he 
could. 


He  didn't  know  that  an  old  man  and  a  boy  were  in  the  house — 
not  until  he  collided  with  Dingby,  wet  and  breathless,  half-wav 
up  the  slope. 

What  happened  during  the  next  thirty  seconds  and  later 
makes  a  story. 


Stories  by  Colonel  Swinton.  "eye  witness"  of  the 
early  days  of  the  war — inventor  of  the  British  Tank. 

Some  are  of  war — all,  full  of  human  interest,  excite- 
ment and  humor. 

Al  all  bookstores.    Net.  $1 25. 
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The  Readers'  Service  gives  infor- 
mation about  real  estate 
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//  fits  the  pocket 


Pictures 

2%  x 


The  New  2Q  Kodak  Jr. 

A  thin,  slim  camera  for  pictures  of  the  somewhat 
elongated  post  card  shape — but  just  a  trifle  smaller — 
it  fits  the  pocket, 

Accurate  and  reliable,  because  made  in  the  factories 
where  honest  workmanship  has  become  a  habit,  simple 
in  operation,  it  meets  every  requirement  in  hand 
camera  photography.  Autographic  of  course,  all  the 
fplding  Kodaks  now  are. 

No.  2C  Autographic  Kodak  Jr.,  with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  having 

speeds  up  to  TJxr  of  a  second  and  meniscus  achromatic  lens,      .       .  $12.00 

Ditto,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens   14.00 

Ditto,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  f.7.7,   19.00 


All  Dealers' . 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


r  1  tj  <I  How  Russia, 

I  when  over- 

whelmingly de- 

Russian    to  every  rule  of 

A    j  war,  launched 

JidVCLTlCC  her  great  offen 

sive  drive. 
By  STANLEY        q  Especially 
WASHBURN         things  seen  and 

London  Times  Correspondent         .  . 

Illustrated.  Net,$1.2>>  heard  among  the 
rank  and  file,  in- 
timate glimpses  of  the  great  personal- 
ities, the  web  of  human  incident,  amaz- 
ing, pathetic,  amusing,  of  which  the 
daily  life  on  the  Russian  front  is  woven. 

<I  Mr.  Washburn  was  attached  to  the 
Russian  Army  throughout  the  entire 
period  described  in  this  book  and  in  his 
earlier  story,  "Victory  in  Defeat." 

At  All  Bookstores.    Published  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


A  TRIP  OF  PURE  DELIGHT 


The  Open  Road — Romance — Mystery 
These  for  Your  Enjoyment  in 

The  Lightning  Conductor 
Discovers  America 

BY 

C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

Authors  of  "The  Lightning  Conductor,  "  "Set  in 
Silver,  "  etc. 

You  are  invited  to  tour  Long  Island,  The  Hudson  Valley, 
through  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  New  England  with  Jack 
Winton  the  famous  "Lightning  Conductor"  and  Molly — and 
Dan  Cupid. 

Some  real  "mystifying  mysteriousness,"  plentyof  thrills  and 
lots  of  romance  are  promised  in  addition  to  as  beautiful  scenery 
as  can  be  found.  "The  Lightning,  Conductor  Discovers  .America" 
is  capital  for  reading  aloud.    Many  Illustrations. 

At  all  bookstores.    Net,  $1.50 

Garden  City  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.  New  York 


till  his  master  came  in  sight,  and  they  went  off  for 
a  \v;ilk. 

When  a  new  maid  was  working  about  the 
house  he  watched  her  carefully  but  did  not  inter- 
fere till  she  started  to  take  a  rug  out  of  doors  to 
clean.  No,  sir!  nothing  should  be  taken  away. 
He  took  hold  of  one  corner  and  sat  down.  Noth- 
ing can  move  him  when  he  sits  down.  When  his 
master  sent  a  boy  home  to  get  his  overcoat.  Sko 
disapproved  strongly  and  held  on  to  it  till  Bertha 
said  "Yes,  Sko,  you  let  it  go;  the  boy  will  take  it 
to  Master,"  then  he  let  go  and  watched  the  boy 
go  very  gingerly  down  the  walk  with  it. 

He  is  not  allowed  to  be  funny  in  the  house, 
for  when  he  feels  funny  something  is  sure  to 
break;  one  wag  of  his  tail  knocks  things  off  the 
table.  He  has  never  been  destructive  except 
in  one  particular — his  own  bed  is  in  tatters  all 
the  time,  and  why  he  wants  to  tear  it  no  one 
knows.  It  is  a  mattress  covered  with  a  heavy 
tick  and  he  rips  it  up  most  shockingly. 

He  was  walking  with  Bertha  one  day  when 
they  met  a  tramp,  the  real  thing,  feet  tied  up  in 
sacks,  etc.  It  was  more  than  dog  blood  could 
endure,  and  Sko  was  no  exception.  His  hair 
stood  up  like  bristles  on  his  back  and  neck  and 
he  walked  on  tip-toe,  sidewise.  The  tramp  was 
terribly  scared  and  Bertha  called  to  him  to  stand 
perfectly  still  or  she  wouldn't  answer  for  the 
dog.  She  took  Sko  by"  the  collar,  though  she 
couldn't  have  held  him  if  he  attempted  to  pull, 
which  he  never  does  with  her.  And  so  he  walked 
quietly  past  and  the  tramp  went  on. 

He  suffered  dumbly  through  an  illness  of 
Bertha's.  He  was  not  allowed  to  see  her  and  h 
couldn't  understand  it.  For  several  weeks  h 
was  kept  from  her  room  lest  he  jar  the  bed  or 
even  wag  his  tail,  which  thrashed  the  furniture 
as  if  some  one  were  whacking  it  with  a  rope. 
The  door  was  shut  in  his  face  and  he  was  always 
told  to  go  away.  Oh,  why  couldn't  he  see  her?- 
he  could  hear  her  voice  and  was  desperate. 
Master  took  him  to  walk  a  good  deal  till  at  last 
his  sorrow  was  over  and  he  might  see  her  once 
more  and  be  petted  to  his  heart's  content.  But 
what  mystery  is  here!  Nurse  snatches  up  some 
tiny  clothes,  but  Bertha  says,  "Let  him  smell 
everything,  he  must  not  be  jealous."  So  he 
studies  about  it,  sniffs  everything,  investigates 
the  cradle  and  watches  the  tiny  pink  fists  beat 
the  air.  He  would  give  the  world  just  to  touch 
one  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  but  it's  "Careful, 
Sko,  careful"  and  his  great  form  trembles  as  he 
controls  himself,  with  his  ears  laid  back  and 
smiling  to  himself.  One  day  he  found  a  little 
shirt  lying  on  a  chair.  He  wagged  his  tail  slowly 
as  he  sniffed  it  all  over.  He  knew  to  whom  it  be- 
longed and  he  laid  his  great  black  head  down 
on  it  and  for  half  an  hour  remained  there 
quietly. 

But  now  it  is  no  longer  a  mystery;  she  is  a 
new  member  of  the  family  and  he  must  be  very 
careful  of  her.  He  stalks  proudly  by  the  per- 
ambulator when  Bertha  walks  out  and  he  knows 
that  if  she  goes  into  a  shop  he  must  stay  with 
Baby,  nor  be  tempted  by  a  stray  dog  or  bits  of 
cake  used  to  test  his  constancy.  Just  "Stay 
with  Baby,  Sko,"  and  nothing  on  earth  can 
tempt  him.  He  reminds  me  of  the  old  lines 
"How  big  was  Alexander,  pa,  that  people  call 
him  great?"  He  is  a  Great  Dane  but  his  great- 
ness lies  in  his  great  love  and  fidelity  rather  than 
in  his  great  name  or  his  great  form. 

F.  Mayo  Seabury. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  LEAF 

JOWEVER  warm  and  pleasant  the 
autuftin  may  be,  the  preparations 
for  the  winter  sleep  of  the  plants 
goes  on  apace.  One  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  fall  are  the 
bright  tints  of  the  deciduous  trees. 
The  gay  colors  show  that  the  working  days  of 
the  leaf  are  almost  over.  At  this  time  trans 
piration  becomes  very  slight,  the  sap  movement 
sluggish,  and  the  leaf  begins  to  die.  Befor 
death  actually  takes  place  the  foliage  gives  up 
to  the  plant  which  bore  it,  all  that  is  worth  hav- 
ing. The  sugar,  and  other  more  complicated 
materials,  flow  in  a  gentle  stream  back  from  the 
leaves  to  the  stem.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
process  the  leaves  are  virtually  dead,  but  they 
are  often  then  more  beautiful  than  at  any  other 
time.  Chemical  changes  take  place  in  the  cor 
position.  Sometimes  the  breaking  up  of  the 
green  chlorophyll  leaves  behind  small  heaps  of 
yellow  grains,  and  a  golden  leaf  is  the  result 
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Sof  t  Water 


«ss  Makes  Snowy  Linens 

Linens  washed  in  hard  water  become  rilled  with  a 
sticky,  soapy  curd  that  gives  them  a  dirty  color  and  an 
unpleasant  odor.  You  can't  rinse  off  this  curd — -and  in 
time  it  makes  the  fibres  brittle  and  destroys  the  cloth. 


GPiSUtit 


mi 

TRADE  MARK 

The  Water  Softening  Filter 
To  Zero  Hardness 


Installed  in  your  home,  will  give  you 
an  ample  supply  of  water  softer  than 
the  purest  rain-water,  in  which  the 
soap  makes  a  pure  suds  that  pene- 
trates and  softens  and  cleanses  each 
fibre  of  cloth.  Then  a  rinse  in 
Permutized  water  entirely  removes 
the  soap, leaving  thelinen  fresh,  sweet, 
and  snow  white.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
advantages  and  economies  that  "vel- 
vet water"  —  Permutized  water  — 
will  bring  to  your  home. 

Write  for  the  brochure — 

"Velvet  Water,  Velvet  Skin" 

ThePermutit  Company 

30  East  42nd  Street 

New  York 


A  typical  Prrtntifit  plant 
/or  JbW  luc 


What  is 
Clysmic? 

A  lithiated  table  water 
with  taste,  tang,  sparkle 
and  health  in  every  drop, 

15  grains  of  Lit  hi  a  Salts 
to  the  gallon. 

Sqld  everywhere  in  splits,  ' 
pints  and  quarts  only. 

Don't  accept  ordinary  waters. 
Insist  on  genuine 
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The  Readers'  Service  is  prepared  to 
advise  parents  in  regard  to  schools 


The   New   COUNTRY  LIFE 


February,  1917 


Blast  Beds  for 

Shade  and  Fruit  Trees 

"For  tree  planting,  explosives  are  recommended 
confidently  as  the  best  method  of  preparing  the 
soil,"  says  the  United  States  Government  in  an  Ex- 
periment Station  Bulletin.  Blasting  breaks  up  the 
hard  subsoil  for  several  feet  in  every  direction,  per- 
mitting a  deeper,  stronger  root  growth.  Trees  grow 
faster  and  bear  two  years  earlier  in  beds  blasted  with 


The  Safest  Explosive 


Pocket 


KIPLING 


Edition 


BOUND  IN  FULL  FLEXIBLE  RED  LEATHER 

Light  and  convenient  to  carry,  easy  to  read.    Each,  net,  $1.75 


Puck  of  Pook's  Hill. 
Traffics  and  Discoveries. 
The  Five  Nations. 
Just  So  Stories. 
Kim. 

The  Day's  Work. 
Stalky  &  Co. 

Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills. 

Life's  Handicap;       Being  Stories  of  Mine 

Own  People. 
Under    the    Deodars,   The  Phantom 

Rickshaw  and  Wee  Willie  Winkle. 
Songs  from  Books. 


The  Kipling  Birthday  Book. 
The  Light  that  Failed. 
Soldier  Stories. 

The  Naulahka  (With  Walcott  Balestier). 
Departmental  Ditties  and  Ballads 

and  Barrack-room  Ballads. 
Soldiers  Three,  The  Story  of  the 

Gadsbys  and  In  Black  and  White. 
Many  Inventions. 
From  Sea  to  Sea. 
The  Seven  Seas. 
Actions  and  Reactions. 
Rewards  and  Fairies. 


Published  by  the  CENTURY  COMPANY 

(Uniform  with  this  Edition) 

The  Jungle  Book   Captains  Courageous   The  Second  Jungle  Book 


Garden  City    DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY      New  York 


Again  a  special  product  technically  known  as 
anthocyanin,  is  developed.  This  is  responsible 
for  a  curious  blue-purple  shade.  In  combination 
with  the  yellow  grains  already  mentioned  a 
bright  orange  will  be  the  result,  while  where 
certain  acids  are  present  the  color  may  be  bright 
scarlet. 

By  the  time  the  death  of  the  leaf  has  taken 
place  the  question  of  its  removal  from  the  stem 
arises.  The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  closely  associated 
with  the  life  of  the  tree.  If  one  should  gather 
a  branch  of  horse  chestnut  for  example,  in  the 


At  left,  enlarged  stalk  of  horse-chestnut  leaf  after  severance 
from  the  stem.  At  right,  scar  left  by  leaf  stalk.  The  special 
layer  of  cells  which  brings  about  the  breakage  helps  to  protect 
the  scar 

summer,  and  put  this  aside  to  dry,  the  leaves 
do  not  fall;  in  fact  they  can  be  removed  only 
with  some  difficulty.  As  well  too,  the  stalks 
leave  behind  them  an  ugly  scar.  But  this  is 
not  nature's  way.  When  the  time  comes  for  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  a  puff  of  wind  or  a  slight  frost  will 
be  all  sufficient  to  complete  the  severance. 
Moreover  no  kind  of  scar  is  left  behind. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  later  stages  in 
the  life  of  the  leaf  special  preparations  have 
been  made  for  its  fall.  At  the  base  of  each 
stalk  there  is  formed  a  special  layer  of  cells, 


Microscopic  section  showing  the  special  cell  formation  which 
brings  about  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  This  is  known  as  the  layer  of 
separation 

which  are  of  a  cork-like  nature.  Before  the 
actual  separation  takes  place  the  wound  is  pro- 
tected with  a  covering  so  that  no  bleeding  of  sap 
is  possible.  This  special  cell  formation  which 
has  been  called  the  layer  of  separation,  acts 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  a  drop  curtain  in 
a  theatre,  bringing  about  a  complete  division 
between  the  leaf  stalk  and  the  stem.  Thus  the 
leaf  tumbles  to  the  ground,  quite  often  breaking 
away  by  its  own  weight. 

S.  Leonard  Bastin. 
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These  Pictures  Tell  a  Story  Complete! 

Taken  four  years  apart,  I  hey  show  what  well-arranged  planting  of  judiciously  selected  nursery  stock  can  do  in 
making  the  home  a  part  of  the  landscape.  Beautiful  home  surroundings  cannot  be  attained  by  "  hit-or-miss  "  plan- 
ning. It  is  just  as  much  the  work  of  an  expert  to  select  shrubs  and  trees  for  specific  purposes  and  locations,  as  the 
work  of  an  architect  is  required  to  plan  the  home.  Tastefully  planned  and  carefully  planted  home  grounds  need 
not  necessarily  be  expensive. 

Our  Landscape  Department — at  Your  Service 


Our  staff  of  experts  is  doing  this  kind  of  work  every  day.  Many 
years  of  practical  experience  help  them  determine  how  to  plan 
home  grounds  the  one  best  way.  Oftentimes,  seeming  disadvan- 
tages may  l>e  turned  into  attractive  plantings  at  comparatively 
slight  cost.  We  aim  not  to  destroy  and  replant,  hut  rather  to 
supplement  and  complement  the  work  already  done  l>y  nature. 


To  help  you  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  our  aims  and 
efforts  in  this  work,  full  details  are  gladly  sent  upon  request.  A 
few  lines  from  you  will  bring  our  terms  and  rates,  also  estimates 
for  work  according  to  specifications.  Besides,  a  Free  Catalogue  is 
awaiting  your  call.  You  will  find  it  a  dependable  guide  to  nursery 
stock  of  quality. 


GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.,  '"SiZSlZaiHiSS"  No.  1748  Main  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Roses  Are  a  Specialty 
At  Cromwell  Gardens 

The  fortunate  owner  of  a  private  greenhouse  needs  the 
best  Roses  he  can  find.  We  grow  Roses  for  cut  flowers, 
and  know  the  varieties  best  adapted  to  house  culture. 

New  Roses  for  the  Private  Greenhouse 

Mme.  Colette  Martinet.  In  color  a  glorious  yellow,  deeper 
than  Sunburst.  In  habit,  it  is  strong  and  free-flowering.  It  is  a 
Rose  for  the  private  greenhouse  and  will  please  both  employer 
and  gardener.    It  is  the  best  yellow  garden  Rose  in  existence. 

Titania.  A  decided  novelty.  A  small,  flame-colored  Rose  that 
will  carry  distinction  when  used  for  table  decorations.  It  is  out 
of  theordinaryandshouldbegrownineveiy  private  greenhouse. 

For  full  description  and  prices  see 

Cromwell  Gardens  Handbook 

which  presents  many  plants  for  the  greenhouse;  Roses  and  perennials 
for  the  garden ;  shade  trees,  shrubs,  and  evergreens  for  the  lawn.  Send 
to-day  for  a  copy. 

CROMWELL  GARDENS 

A.  N.  Pierson.  Inc.  Box  1  1,  Cromwell.  Conn. 


Dreer's 
Superb 
Orchid- 
Flowered 
Sweet  Peas 

/~PHIS  wonderful  type, 
*~  with  its  wide-open 
flowers  of  extraordinary 
size,  with  wavy  standards  and 
wide-spreading  wings,  represents 
the  highest  achievement  in  Sweet  Peas.  The 
flowers  usually  measure  two  inches  across  and 
are  borne  in  sprays  of  three  or  four  on  long, 
strong  stems,  making  them  of  exceptional 
value  for  cutting. 

Choicest  mixed  colors,  10  cts.  per  pkt.,  20  cts. 
per  oz.,  60  cts.  per  ]4,  lb.,  $2.00  per  lb.,  postpaid. 

Dreer's  Garden  Book  for  1917 

is  a  ready-reference  work  that  will  be  of  invaluable  help 
in  planning  your  garden;  in  selecting  the  best  varieties; 
and  in  making  them  grow. 

A  copy  sent  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

H  ENRY  A.  DREER 

714-16  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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THE  COLDWELL  WALK 
TYPE  MOTOR  MOWER 

cuts  the  grass  and  rolls 
the  lawn. 

Rapid,  thorough,  tire- 
less— it  consumes  little 
fuel  and  cuts  an  acre  an 
hour. 

Does  all  the  work  of  cut- 
ting the  lawn,  requiring 
nothing  but  guidance. 

A  sturdy  little  Motor  Mower  of  the  walk-type  will 
negotiate  any  grade  that  a  horse  mower  would  be 
used  on.  It  is  made  in  three  sizes — 30",  35"  and  40" 
cut,  with  rolling  weights  ranging  from  900  to  1100  lbs. 

The  Coldwell  Ride-Type  ModelJisthe  "clipper- 
built,"  long-distance  machine.  It  is  equipped  with 
the  latest  improved  four-cylinder  Continental  Motor, 
Mayo  Radiator,  etc.  Will  cut  from  two  to  two  and 
one-half  acres  per  hour.  The  real  machine  for  making 
and  keeping  a  healthy,  green,  beautiful  lawn. 

1917  Model  Coldwell  Threesome  with  one  man 
and  one  horse  will  do  the  work  of  any  three  individual 
horse  mowers.  Cuts  a  swath  87  inches  wide.  This  type 
of  mower  is  particularly  suited  to  cutting  on  dry, 
settled  ground  where  rolling  and  fine  cutting  is  a 
secondary  consideration. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogues 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

Factory  and  Office  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
WAREHOUSES  AT  PHILADELPHIA  AND  CHICAGO 


Dorothy  Dod's 
Favorite  Flowers 

Yielding  a  Mass  of  Blooms 

FREE 

To  get  our  beautiful  Spring  catalogue  to  as  many 
lovers  of  flowers  as  possible,  we  will  mail  you  one 
packet  each  of  Rainbow  Mixed  Sweet  Peas,  Shirley 
Poppy  and  Dianthas,  Single;  Tomato,  Bonfire;  Lettuce, 
All-heart;  and  our  catalogue  included,  if  you  will 
send  us  your  name  and  address  and  TEN  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin  to  cover  mailing. 
The  catalogue  contains  all  the  Flower  and  Vegetable 
novelties  for  1917,  and  much  reliable  information  ex- 
plaining in  detail  how  to  plant.  One  million  packets 
will  be  distributed  this  year.  May  we  add  your  name 
to  our  list? 


WM. 
Est.  1845 


ELLIOTT  &  SONS 

32  Vesey  Street,  New  York 


Make  Your  Place 
Radiate  Beauty 

Gorgeous  roses  for  your  beds 
and  arbors — handsome  shrub- 
bery for  your  lawns  —  orna- 
mental trees  and  sure-bearing 
fruit  trees  to  beautify — every- 
thing to  make  your  place  won- 
derfully distinctive  you  can 
buy  from  us  at 

Half  Agents'  Prices 

For  40  years  we  have  been 
growing  and  selling  direct  to 
the  planter  at  half  what  Nurs- 
ery Agents  charge.  We  depend 
entirely  upon  our  catalogue  and 
our  reputation  for  the  sale  of 
our  stock. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue.  If 
you  find  pleasure  in  having 
beautiful  surroundings,  Green's 
Catalogue  will  interest  you.  It 
will  tell  you  about  Green's 
true-to-name  Fruit  Trees;  also 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Berries,  Grape  Vines  and 
Plants.  It  also  presents  com- 
bination offers  that  will  save 
you  money.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

Also  ask  for  Green's  book.  ^Thirty- 
Years  With  Fruits  and  Flowers." 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  6 


The  English,  or  Butterfly,  rabbit  averages  up  to  eight  pounds 

in  weight 

white  in  general,  with  curiously  distributed 
colored  markings.  The  tail,  ears,  a  ring  about 
each  eye,  a  circular  spot  at  each  side  of  the  nose, 
supposed  to  represent  the  wings  of  a  butterfly, 
a  narrow  central  streak  for  the  body  of  the  in- 
sect, and  a  line  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  are 
colored — black,  fawn,  blue,  etc.,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  remainder  of  the  markings  consist  of 
small,  circular  spots,  placed  as  follows:  a  sprink' 
ling  along  the  sides,  each  spot  to  be  well  separated 
from  the  others;  a  spot  at  the  first  joint  of  each 
leg;  three  along  each  sjde  of  the  belly,  and  one  in 
the  centre  of  each  cheek.  It  is  important  that 
the  markings  be  clear,  distinct,  and  pure  in 
color. 

The  Angora  is  the  most  difficult  of  rabbits  to 
keep  in  good  condition.  Its  fur,  while  not  so 
long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  as 
that  of  the  Peruvian  cavy,  is  much  finer  than  that 
of  the  latter  animal.  It  is  very  prone  to  matting 
and  only  the  most  constant  and  careful  brushing 
will  keep  it  in  presentable  condition. 

Angoras  are  typically  white,  but  colored  varie- 
ties have  been  produced  and  are  growing  in 
popularity.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  breed 
should  be  limited  to  white  alone,  and  no  doubt 
colored  animals  will,  in  time,  become  as  well 
known  as  the  albinos. 

Plenty  of  hutch  space  and  absolute  cleanliness 
are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  these  rabbits. 

Lee  S.  Crandall. 

FARM  LANDS  AND  THEIR  VALUE 

HE  effects  and  significance  of  local 
real  estate  booms  are  doubtless 
considerable  so  far  as  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  and  environs  of  the 
activity  are  concerned;  but  it  is 
only  when  land  values  over  a  large 
section  of  the  country  show  a  simultaneous  and 
definite  tendency  to  rise  or  fall  that  they  affect 
the  plans  and  operations  of  the  general  public. 
Just  such  a  change  can  now  be  noted,  involving 
not  parts  but  all  of  the  country,  and  not  mere 
residential  sites  or  urban  districts  that  are  tin 
most  subject  to  inflation,  but  farm  lands  which 
represent  the  most  stable  and  fundamental  typt 
of  real  estate. 

The  value  of  all  farm  land  in  the  United  States; 
has  recently  been  estimated  as  #45.55  an  am 
as  compared  with  $40.85  for  the  previous  year, 
and  $40.31,  $38.10,  $36.23,  $32.40,  and  $15.55 
respectively  for  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fourteenth  years  preceding  that  one.  Thi.1 
increase,  it  is  reported,  has  been  general  except 
in  the  case  of  some  orchard  and  irrigated  sections 
where,  apparently,  excessive  valuation  had 
previously  existed. 

In  terms  of  percentage,  for  example,  lands  ii 
the  North  Atlantic  States  have  increased  ii 
value  in  one  and  four  years,  by  10  and  17  pel 
cent.;  in  the  North  Central  States  by  10.5  an< 
24  per  cent.;  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  by  l<*j 
and  23  per  cent.;  in  the  South  Central  States  b\ 
11  and  25  per  cent.;  and  in  the  far  Western 
States  by  1 1  and  34  per  cent. 

Certainly  for  those  who  would  and  who,  by 
nature,   ability,    and   training,   should  becom 
farmers,  Horace  Greeley's  advice  as  to  where  ti 
go  is  becoming  less  important  than  an  equally 
terse  suggestion,  "Buy  your  farm  now." 

D.  G 
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Ferns  and  Flowers  for  Dark,  Shady  Places 

WHY  not  start  this  spring  and  make  a  collection  of  American  ferns  and 
plants?   If  you  have  a  woodland,  even  a  very  small  one,  you  can  develop 
a  natural  garden  which  will  be  the  envy  of  all  your  friends. 

Gillett's 

Ferns,  in  over  forty  hardy  varieties,  and  such  plants  as  Hepaticas,  Bloodroot, 
Native  Violets,  Lady  Slippers,  Trilliums,  Dogtooth  Violets,  Solomon's  Seals, 
Lilies,  Cardinal  Flowers,  etc.,  will  produce  lasting  results. 

If  you  wish  beautiful  native  Azaleas,  Hemlocks,  Cedars,  Rhododendrons, 
Mountain  Laurel,  and  other  native  shrubs,  GILLETT  has  them.  Also  special 
fern  collections  for  beautifying  that  dry,  shady  corner  by  the  house. 

Send  for  my  illustrated  catalog  of  over  80  pages  which  tells  about  this  class 
of  plants,  also  a  long  list  of  hardy  perennials  for  the  open  border.    IT'S  FREE. 

Edward  (jillett,  5  Main  St.,  Southwick,  flass. 

A  bed  of  Trillium  grandiflorum  growing  in  the  woodland 


LTV'  .1 


Horsford's  wither 
Plants 


and  Flower  Seedi  that  Grow! 

Olil-Faihionr>l  Flonrn,  llanly 
Hems.  Bulhi.  Shrub*.  Trees,  etc. 
A'on  an  attractive  line  of  Hmrcly  Fruits 
ami  Lily  Bulb..    Poh'i  fail  to  see  my 

V    .  •-  prrfffl.     V  'f.f  for  it  HOW.' 


F.  H.  HORSFORD,  Charlotte.  Vermont 


g.M.t.l.I.M.l.I.M.T.t,M.r.l.|.|.l.M.H.|.|.M'l-I'l'[g 

Shrubs  for  Sunny  Places 

No  shrub  will  make  its  very  best  effort 
in  every  place  you  put  it.  Some  bloom 
best  in  full  sunshine,  some  in  slightly 
shaded  places.  This  collection  off  ers  speci- 
mens for  a  sunny  situation,  and  will  give 
blooms  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  season. 

Forsythia.   Showy  yellow  flowers  in 
early  spring. 
Barberry.  Beautiful  foliage  and  berries. 
Hydrangea    paniculata  grandiflora. 

Great  white  blooms  from  August  toOctober. 

One  plant  of  each  delivered  anywhere,  $1.00. 
Two  plants  of  each  for  $1.75. 

Baur's  General  Catalogue 

lists  carefully  selected  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens, 
shade  trees,  bedding  plants  and  buibs  for  every 
garden  or  estate,  with  the  directions  needed  for 
planting  and  care.   Write  for  a  copy — free. 


15  E.  Ninth  St.,  Dept.  M.,  Erie,  Penna. 
a7l.l.l.l.l.l.l.l.T.|.T.l.|.I.T.f.|.l.M.M.I.l.i.1.|.M.|.|.l.hr 


Best  Nursery  Stock  Ever  Grown 

Evergreens,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Flowering 
Shrubs.  Hodge  Plants.  Vines,  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials. 

Preparing  of  Plans,  Laying  out  of  Grounds,  Tree  and 
Shrubbery  Decorating  Work. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO.,  INC. 
Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Tel.  333.  New  Canaan,  Connecticut 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 

m 

00  IU1  s  l-rerl-vergrren  Book.  Write  to-day! 
Expert  advice  /reef 

D.  Hill  Vir.,  r>  Co.,        1      rL-r.  .  .1  SprrlalUU 
Has  2SC!I                       llnrolrr,  III. 

Hicks  Catalog 

On  Your  Library  Table 

is  like  having  a  landscape  gardener's  expert 
advice  and  an  expert  nurseryman's  complete 
price  list — always  ready  to  consult,  always  free. 

Its  8o  large  pages  are  beaurifully  illustrated  with  122  pho- 
tographic views  and  109  detailed  sketches  of  plans,  groupings, 
methods  of  planting  and  other  helpful  suggestions.  Roses, 
Hardy  Garden  Flowers,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Berry  Rushes, 
Fruir,  Evergreen  and  Shade  Trees.    Write  for  it.    It  s  free. 

Hicks  Big  Trees  Save  Ten  Years 

HICKS  NURSERIES  ^I^Vo 


GLADIOLI    OF    A    THOUSAND  SHADES 

My  blooming  fields  literally  out -shine  the  rainbow,  but  among  all  the  wonderful  sorts  none 
surpass  these 

Three  New  Gladioli 

WAR.   Deep,  blood-red,  shading  to  crimson-black.    Flowers  on  long  spikes. 
PEACE.    The  finest  white.     Slight  lilac  feathering  on  inferior  petals.    Extra  large  flowers. 
PROSPERITY.   A  superb  new  Gladioli.    Bright.rose-pink,  shading  to  madder-lake.  Large 
flowers,  long  spikes. 

One  Bulb  of  Each  Variety  Sent  to  Any  Address  for  $3 
Only  two  collections  to  a  customer.  Prosperity  is  sold  in  this  collection  only. 

THE  GLORY  OF  THE  GARDEN 

my  booklet  for  1917  illustrates  War.  Peace  and  Prosperity,  with  many  other  well-known  and 
desirable  varieties.  A  copy  will  be  sent  with  each  order  for  this  Special  Collection — or  you  may 
have  a  copy  jut,  if  you  will  send  your  name  and  address  to-day. 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  Meadowvale  Farms,  Box  206,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
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Our  collection  of  imported  fabrics  equals  if  it 
does  not  surpass  anything  heretofore  shown  in 
this  country,  being  the  result  of  a  remarkably 
successful  buying  trip  in  Europe  last  summer. 

We  will  also  show  a  choice  range  of  American- 
made  materials  of  the  finer  grades. 

The  following  will  be  favorites: 

Imported    Swiss    and    French    Organdy,  for 

Waists  or  entire  Dresses.  Organdies  will  play  a  most 
important  part.  They  come  in  plain  shades,  Stripes, 
Checks,  Plaids  and  Dots. 

Handkerchief  Linens,  in  plain  colors,  Checks,  Spots 
of  various  sizes,  novelties  in  Stripes,  etc.,  will  be  very 
desirable. 

French  and  English  Novelty  Cottons.  Sheer  filmy 
fabrics,  printed  or  woven  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  in 
Stripes,  Checks  and  Plaids  in  an  almost  endless  variety. 
Voiles  and  Batiste  in  plain  shades. 

White  Fabrics.  New  weaves  in  Skirtings,  Piques, 
Corduroy,  Gabardines,  Voiles,  Swisses,  Dimities, 
Oxfords  and  Shirtings,  as  well  as  Voiles,  Transparent 
Organdies,  French  Lawns  and  Batiste. 

Dress  Linens,  White  and  colors.  Linen  will  be 
most  popular  for  Dresses  and  Suits.  A  large  variety, 
in  all  the  popular  shades  of  "Non-Krush,"  "Cossack 
Linen,"  "Linen  Eponge,"  "Crepe  Linen"  and  French 
and  Irish  Linens. 

Samples  of  any  of  these  lines  except 
bordered  materials,  mailed  upon  request 


James  McCutcheon 
&  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue 

34th  &  33d  Streets,  N.  Y. 
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MAKING   A  SUN-DIAL 

By  R.  J.  ROBINSON 

ilOR  some  reason  the  sun-dial  seems  most  naturally  to 
fit  into  and  preside  over  the  flowers  and  shrubs  and 
growing  tilings  of  gardens — perhaps  because  it  is  the 
interpreter  of  the  garden's  divinity,  the  sun. 

Any  one,  by  the  following  described  method, 
can  make  a  fairly  accurate  instrument,  and  in  the 
making  derive  the  pleasure  which  comes  to  him  who 
creates.  First,  with  the  aid  of  an  atlas  ascertain  the 
latitude  in  degrees  and  minutes  of  the  place  where  the  dial  is  to  be  used. 
This  should  be  done  with  fair  accuracy,  any  error  being  not  more  than 
one  quarter  of  a  degree.  Having 


r 

Fig.  1.  The  first  step  in  dial  plotting,  showing 
the  method  of  laying  out  the  angle  of  latitude  of 
the  place  where  the  dial  is  to  be  used 


determined  the  latitude,  lay  out 
carefully  on  a  piece  of  card,  using 
a  protractor,  or  measure  of  angles, 
an  angle  equal  to  the  latitude  of 
the  place  in  degrees  and  minutes, 
as  in  Fig.  1,  which  angle  is  correct 
for  Baltimore. 

Now  draw  a  diagram  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  on  a  large  piece  of  card- 
board or  stiff  paper,  and  separate 
the  two  figures  by  a  space  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  gnomon, 
the  upright  piece  of  the  dial  (Fig. 
5)  which  casts  the  shadow.  Next, 
on  the  right  hand  figure  in  Fig. 
2  (shown  in  Fig.  3)  place  the  cardboard  angle  of  Fig.  1,  the  points  A,  B, 
C,  in  Fig.  1,  being  identical  with  A,  B,  C  in  Fig.  3.  Now  extend  the  line 
AC  from  C  to  D,  making  CD  the  exact  length  of  CB,  CB  being  the 

bisector  of  the  right  angle  at  C, 
produced  to  strike  the  line  AB. 
Draw  line  DF  parallel  to  CM,  ex- 
tended as  shown  in  figure.  Place 
the  point  of  a  compass  at  D  and 
with  DC  as  radius  describe  the 
quarter  circle  CH.  Accurately 
divide  this  quarter  circle  CH  into 
six  equal  parts.  Extend  lines  from 
D  through  these  division  points 
until  they  meet  the  line  CM  at 
I,  J,  E,  K,  and  N.  From  these 
points  draw  other  lines  to  the 
angle  at  A.  These  are  the  hour 
lines.  AI  is  the  one  o'clock  after- 
noon line;  A  J  the  two  o'clock 
afternoon  line;  AE,  three  o'clock  afternoon  line;  and  so  on,  AL  being 
six  o'clock.  So  much  for  the  afternoon.  Repeat  the  above  operation 
on  the  left  hand  figure  in  Fig.  3  for  the  morning  hours.  To  get  half 
hours,  divide  in  halves  each  of  the 
six  spaces  in  quarter  circle  CH,  and 
run  down  additional  lines  as  before. 
For  quarter  hours,  divide  into  halves 
each  of  the  half  hour  spaces  in  quarter 
circle  CH,  and  run  down  additional 
lines  as  before.  The  five  o'clock  a.  m. 
line  is  drawn  parallel  to  the  five 
o'  clock  p.  M.  line;  and  likewise  the 
seven  o  clock  p.  m.  line  is  drawn  par- 
allel to  the  seven  o'clock  a.  m.  line, 
allowing  in  both  cases  for  the  thick- 
ness of  the  gnomon,  which  makes  the 
lines  parallel,  but  not  exactly  in  line. 
When  transferring  the  lines  to  the  dial 
surface  proper  for  cutting  in  or  point- 
ing, simply  cut  out  the  thick  paper 
or  cardboard  on  which  you  have  drawn 
Fig.  3  to  the  shape  and  size  you  desire 
the  dial  to  have,  and  by  accurate 
measurements  reproduce  your  Fig.  3  on  the  top  surface  of  the  dial. 
This,  if  round,  would  be  similar  to  Fig.  4. 

Next,  the  gnomon.  It  should  be  cut  to  the  angle  of  Fig.  1.  Fig.  5, 
shows  a  satisfactory  shape.  It  should  occupy  that  portion  of  the  central 
space  which  would  represent  two  thirds  (AB  Fig.  4)  of  the  distance  from 


Fig.  2.  As  a  beginning  for  laying  out  the  dial 
surface,  draw  this  diagram  to  the  size  indicated 


Fig.  4.  This  is  Fig.  3  (shown  below) 
after  the  parts  not  wanted  have  been  cut 
away,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  the  sizt 
and  shape  of  the  proposed  dial.  Note 
that  A  is  south  of  centre 
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Fig.  3.   Showing  the  method  of  locating  the  hour,  half  hour,  and  quarter  hour  lines 
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Burpee's 

Sweet 

Peas 


arc  a  revelation  <>f  beauty  ami  dainti- 
ness I  In  \  in-  ttt-dav  tin-  most  popu- 
lar Sweet  I'eai  in  cultivation 

I  h<-  House  of  Burpee  is  known  the 
world  over  as  the  \merican  I  Icaiiqunr- 
■n  loi  Sweet  Peas.  We  were  the  Hrst 
to  fjrow  the  Spencer  type  in  America. 

At  Hor.ulale  Ranch,  "  The  California 
Home  of  Sweet  Peas,"  are  produced  the 
magnificent  strains  that  have  proved 
unsurpassed.  I  housands  of  trials  of 
new  varieties  are  made  each  year,  hut 
only  those  that  meet  the  Hurpee  require- 
ments are  crown  on  for  seed.  I  he  Col- 
lections ottered  hi  low  include  the  finest 
of  these  varieties  Burpee'*  Leaflet  on 
Sweet  Pea  Culture  i»  enclosed  with 
each  collection. 

Six  Superb  Spencers 

C-._  OC-    wt  will  mail  one  regulai 
i  or  LJL. 

each  of  Chfri  h,  rich  cream,  edged  bright 
rose.  Kim;  White,  the  finest  pure  white; 
Margaret  Atlee,  hest  cream-pink;  Rosv- 
BFl  l  E.  a  large  deep  rose;  Wn>owiu>i>,  .1  lovely 
light  blue.  Also  one  large  packet  (go  to  too 
seeds')  of  the  Birpee  Blend  of  Superb 
Spencers  for  igi7.  The  finest  mixture  of 
Spencers  ever  offered. 

Six  Standard  Spencers 

C_  _  OC—  we  trill  mail  one  regular  >  i-cent 
packet  each  of  the  following: 
Dainty  Spencer,  pure  white,  edged  with 
pink;  Florence  Nightingale,  charming 
shade  of  lavender;  Irish  Belle,  lovely  shade 
of  rich  lilac;  Mrs.  Ci thbertson,  finest  pink 
and  white  hicolor;  Mrs.  Townsend,  white 
edged  and  Hushed  blue;  Stirling  Stent, 
bright  salmon,  orange  self. 

For  Iflr  wc  wl"  ma''  ^ot'1  c°^ect'ons 
I  01  «7vl*  n  iI,Kl|  above,  and  .1  i  e-cent 

packet  of  Rosy  Morn,  the  new  early-ffower- 
ing  Spencer  introduced  in  1917. 
pflf  tl  Af)  we  "ill  mail  both  collections 
*r  *  as  Ottered  above  and  six  of  the 
Best  "Newer  Spencers"  named  on  page  203 
of  Burpee's  Annual  1917  also  one  15-cent  pack- 
et of  Royal  Purple,  the  finest  variety  in  this 
color,  and  one  packet  of  The  President,  the 
sensational  Irish  Novelty,  as  offered  on  page 
117 — making  in  all  Twenty  True  Spencers 
for  $1.00.  These  are  all  neatly  packed  in 
a  pasteboard  box.  In  ordering  it  is  sufficient 
to  write  for  Burpee's  Dollar  Box  of 
Spencers  for  1917. 

Burpee's  Annual  for  1917 

The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

is  bigger,  brighter  and  better  than  ever  before. 
We  have  added  twenty-two  pages,  making 
in  all  204  pages,  and  best  of  all,  you  will 
find  thirty  Burpee  Specialties  illustrated  in 
color.  Burpee's  Annual  is  mailed  free  upon 
request.  A  post  card  will  bring  it.  \\  rite 
for  your  copy  to-day  and  mention  "Country- 
Life  in  America." 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


Kin*}  Greenhouses 

Bring  Perpetual  Summer  to  Your  Door 

If  the  snow  is  falling  as  this  picture  catches  your  eye,  step  with 
us  into  this  bright  cozy  House  and  as  you  sink  into  one  ol  the 
cas\  tli. 111s  in  the  Sim  Room,  feel  the  atmosphere  ol  test  and 
comfort,  smell  the  perfume  o|  blossoming  plants,  and  feast  your 
eves  on  i  lit  hlended,  hrilliant  colors  ol  the  Howci  s. 
If  you  will  do  this  you  will  make  up  your  mind  this  instant  not 
to  let  another  Winter  find  you  without  a  practical,  productive, 
beautiful  King  (Jrccnhousc.  You  will  write  to-day  for  our  big 
picture  Catalogue  No.  52,  and  rind  just  the  type  of  house  you  want. 

Why  Not  Have  One  of  the  King 
Garden  Frames  or  Bay  Windows 

at  once?  Every  lover  of  the  (iarden  should  know  how  to  build 
and  operate  cold  or  hot  frames.  Garden  frames  of  all  kinds 
.in  described  in  our  valuable  bulletin  No.  42A.  When  you  write 
please  mention  the  book  in  which  you  are  interested. 

King  Construction  Company  ^Z^^A v. 

All  the  Sunlight  All  Day  Houses 

Branch  Office*!  New  York,  1476  Broadway  Boston,  113  State  Street 

Scranton,  307  Irving  Avenue  Philadelphia,  Harrleon  Building 


"A  Little  Book 
About  Roses" 

A  real  catalogue — and  more 
— of  real  roses 

1917  edition  ready  February  1st 

Mailed 

on 
request 

George  H.  Peterson 

Rose  and  Peony  Box  60 

Specialist  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


Morris  Nurseries 

PYRAMIDAL  BOX 

Very  much  used,  planted  in  tubs, 
for  porches  and  doorways.  Very 
beautiful  planted  on  the  lawn. 

3*6  ft  $4.00  each— $7.50  a  pair 
4  ft.  $5.00  each  — $9.00  a  pair 

Get  a  postal  off  NOW  for 
the  FREE  catalog. 

The  Morris  Nursery  Co. 

Box  803,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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THE  NAME  AND  FAME 
ofBerkey&  Gay  in  the  mak- 
ing of  furniture  after  classic 
period  designs  are  secure.  Berkey  & 
Gay  productions  are  recognized  as 
authoritative. 

Modern  decorative  requirements  de- 
mand new  furniture  styles,  and  in  the 
creation  of  furniture  in  the  spirit  of 
today,  Berkey  &  Gay  also  assume 
leadership. 

John  Galsworthy  describes  style  as 
"fidelity  to  the  idea  and  mood  and  per- 
fect balance  in  the  clothing  of  them." 

"  Style  "  in  its  most  pleasing  aspect  is 
the  keynote  of  the  Berkey  &  Gay  fur- 
niture in  the  modern  manner,  for  dining 
and  sleeping-rooms  and  the  library. 

In  the  evolving  of  new  ideas,  as  in  the 
reproduction  of  old  forms,  we  have 
not  forgotten  the  secret  of  our 
strength — genuineness. 

A  Portfolio  of  Pictures  of  Model  Rooms  will 
be   sent  you   for  twenty  cents   in  stamps. 

B E RKEY  &  GAY 

FUR.NITURJE  COMPANY 

Factories,  Executive  Offices  and  Exhibition 
179  Monroe  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Eastern  Office  and  Exhibition 
113-119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Admittance  to  our  Exhibitions  at  New  York 
and  Grand  Rapids,  granted  only  by  letter 
of  introduction   or  in   company   of  dealer. 


A  sun-dial  made  of  concrete,  into  the  surface  of  which  all  lines  and  figures  were  cut  when  the  con- 
crete had  hardened  to  the  consistency  of  putty.  The  dial  being  in  a  mold,  the  motto  on  the  edge 
had  to  be  scratched  in  the  hard  cement  after  the  mold  had  been  removed.  The  centre  of  the  dial 
is  half  cement  and  half  sand;  the  outside  for  a  half  inch  in  depth,  pure  cement 

A  through  B  to  the  circumference.  When  the  gnomon  is  fastened  to 
the  dial,  its  base  (Fig.  5)  should  rest  on  the  line  A  to  B  (Fig.  4).  In 
Fig.  4,  A  is  on  the  six  o'clock  a.  M.-six  o'clock  p.  m.  line. 

The  dial  may  be  fashioned  of  wood,  sandstone,  concrete,  slate,  marble, 
aluminum,  or  brass.  Some  of  these  are  more  lasting  than  others,  nor 
are  all  worked  with  the  same  ease.  If  wood  is  selected,  two  circles  or 
squares  should  be  sawed  from  a  one-inch  board  and  the  grain  of  the  upper 
placed  so  as  to  run  counter  to  the 
grain  of  the  lower,  and  the  two  pieces 
fastened  with  screws  to  prevent  warp- 
ing. Concrete  is  extremely  durable. 
The  lines,  numerals,  and  even  a  motto 
can  be  cut  in  while  the  material  is  still 
soft. 

An  inscription  around  the  edges 
heightens  the  effect  and  is  appro- 
priate; indeed,  the  sun-dial  is  not  com- 
plete without  its  motto.  An  intelli-  Fi«- 5-  Side  view  of  the  gnomon 
gent,  discerning  taste  is  needed  to  choose  rightly;  for  too  frequently 
these  dwell  on  the  flight  of  time  or  speak  warningly  of  the  melancholy 
shortness  of  life.  Rather  let  the  lines  we  determine  upon  reflect  the 
fullness  of  the  joy  of  living,  and  the  pleasures  of  sunshine  and  unclouded 
hours.  Such,  for  example,  as  "Non  numero  horas  nisi  serenas,"  "I  count 
only  sunny  hours;"  "Sol  est  gloria  mundi,"  "The  sun  is  the  light  of  the 
world;"  "Lux  et  umbra  vicissim,  sed  semper  umbra,"  "  Light  and  shadow 
take  turns,  but  love  is  always  permanent."  There  are  many  other  apt 
sayings  to  fit  the  dial,  varied  enough  to  suit  the  most  exacting  taste. 

For  a  foundation,  rest  the  dial  upon  something  firm  and  solid;  give  it  a 
brick  or  stone  pedestal,  and  make  it  plain,  lest  the  ornateness  of  carving 
detract  from  the  dial  itself.  Sometimes  a  large  boulder  is  the  very  thing; 
a  tree  trunk  sawed  off  goes  well  with  a  wooden  dial.  Strive  primarily 
after  simplicity  and  utility. 

Finally,  to  set  the  dial,  place  on  the  pedestal  ready  to  fasten,  and  see 
that  the  dial  is  absolutely  level.  On  any  given  day  turn  it  so  that  the 
shadow  falls  exactly  on  the  XII  o'clock  lines  when  the  standard  time  is 
as  many  minutes  before  or  after  twelve  o'clock  as  the  table  of  equation 
of  time  for  dials  (see  table)  shows  the  dial  to  be  fast  or  slow  on  that 
date,  and  secure  in  place. 


Date         |  ist. 

7TH. 

13TH. 

22ND. 

28TH. 

January 

—  4 

—  6§ 

—  9 

February 

—  14 

—  14? 

—  '5 

1  1  1 

1  1  2 

-  12! 

March 

  _  _  1 

—  11 

-  9h 

—  7 

—  5 

April 

—  4 

—  2 

—  1 

+  ii 

+  2^ 

May 

+  3 

+  3i 

+  4 

+  3§ 

+  3 

June 

+  2 

+  I* 

0 

  2 

—  3 

July 

.  1 

—  52 

-  4* 

-  5h 

—  6 

—  6 

August 

—  6 

-  si 

•  4* 

—  3 

—  1 

September 

0 

+  2 

+  4 

+  7 

+  9 

October 

+  10 

+  12 

+  14 

+  isi 

+  16 

November 

+  16 

+  16 

+  isi 

+  14 

+  12 

December 

+  11      I    +  8| 

+  sH  +  1 

—  2 

The  table  of  time  correction  for  sun-dials  is  given  above.  The  dial 
corresponds  with  clock  time  on  September  1st,  December  15th,  April 
15th,  and  June  15th.  On  other  dates  add  in  minutes  those  marked  with 
the  minus  sign  ( — ),  and  subtract  those  marked  with  the  plus  sign  (+)» 
from  what  the  dial  indicates. 
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Quality 

Lawn  Mowers 


I 


"MIK   longer  you  use  a 

"PENNSYLVANIA" 

Quality  I. awn  Mown  the  bet- 
ter satistinl  von  are  with 
your  judgment  in  buying  it. 

The  cutting  knives  (hoth  flat  and  ro- 
tary) are  made  exclusively  of  crurihlc 
tool  steel,  oil-hardened  and  watcr- 
tempcrrd  Hcing  st-lt-sharpcning  there 
is  no  "dollar  a 
year"  for  re* 
Itnndinn- 

The  simplicity 
ol  .idiustmcnt  en- 
ables \iui  to  keep 
the  bearings  just 
rijiht  for  easy, 
Huict  running. 

That  is  why  at 
the  end  of  a  few 

mn  a  "PF.NN- 
SYLV  \  M  \" 

Quality  Mower 
h.iv  vMst  K -<s  than 
a  "cheap  mow  er." 


Look  for  this  mark  on  (he 
handle  of  .11  " PENNSYL- 
VANIA '  Qu»IHt  AfMWri. 
"  PeaaiyUaaia" 

l.rr»t  AMlicil" 

"Caaliaaalal" 
"Pa  aafrlraaia.  Jr." 

"  Kf  Tlt»»»" 

"Skack  Akaorker" 

•Call" 

"Pattia*  Grtma" 

"H,r*? 
"Paay" 

"Uadercat  Trioiaiffr" 
"Braaa  Grata  Catckar" 
"Laws  Otaaar" 


C C     „  "Horn  to  Carr  for  thm  Lawn" 

aent  rree  ,  ,»aitic.ii  w«.M,-t  t<y 

an  authority,  mailed  on  request 


Pennaylvania  Lnwn  Mower 
Work  a 


Water  Lilies 


can  be  grown  as  easily  as 
asters  or  sweet  peas.  Waxy- 
white,  glittering  crimson, 
and  other  colors.  My  1917 
booklet 

Wclet  Lilies  and  Water  Plants 

shows  several  in  natural  colors 
and  tells  how  to  prow  Water 
Lilies  in  every  garden.  Send  to- 
day for  a  copy. 

WILLIAM  THICKER 

Box  A         Arlington.  N.  J. 


VIC  KS 


GARDEN  r'TTinr  FOR^' 
Floral  G  U  IDtt  i  9  i  7 


FREEST        ^rf3'  new  WRITE  TODAY 

features.     Valuable  informa- 
tion about  planting.   An  authority  on 
Vegetable.  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds.  Plants. 
Bulbs  and  Trees.     Based  on  our  experience  at 
America's  oldest  mail-order  seed  concern,  and 
largest  grower  of  Asters  and  many  other  flowers  in 
the  world.     With  this  guide,  the  best  ever  issued,  we 
will  gladly  include  booklet.  Asters  in  the  Home 
Garden.    Both  are  absolutely  free. 

Send  Jot  your  copv  today,  before  vou  forget 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS 

M  Stone  Stmt.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

The  Flower  City  , 


A  home  with  Individuality 

Whether  y<>u  get  individuality  in  your  new  home  depends 
upon  y>ur  choice  of  an  an  hite,<  t,  the  restrictions  you  place 
ii|>on  him,  and  the  kind  of  material  selected. 

Atlas -White  Stucco 

An  Atlas-While  Slur  i  n  home  li;m  true  individuality.  In  design  it 
offers  a  wide  range  of  possibilities.  It  may  be  either  pure  white  or  a 
warm  mellow  tone.  Its  surface  texture  may  be  varied  by  many 
charming  finishes.  Besides,  it  is  fire-resisting,  warm  in  winter,  cool 
in  summer,  costs  much  less  to  build  than  you  might  expect,  and  far 
less  than  any  other  material  for  painting  and  repairs. 

Ask  your  architect  about  Atlas-White  Stucco.  Also  send  for  the 
illustrated  books  listed  in  the  coupon  below.  They  tell  the  essential 
points  to  consider  in  building  a  home,  bungalow  or  garage. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Mrmhert  of  th*  t'ortland  Lenient  Aunciation 

30  Broad  St.,  New  York  Corn  Exchange  Hank  lildg.,  Chicago 

Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louia  Minneapolis         De*  Moines  Dayton 

A  tint -White  Stucco  Home 
forest  HitU  fiarittns.  Long  Itland,  N.  V. 
AVn-n  &"  f.tmtebei g.  Architect! 


ATLAS 


w  n  1  j  j  — ' 


1 


Tub  Atlas  Poktland  Cement  Co.,  }o  Broarl  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  Corn  Exrhange  Bank  Hldg.,  Chicago  g 
„     .  ,  (  Home  Portfolio  ) 

elow  Atlas- White   )  Bungalow  Portfolio  S   I  expect  to  build  % 
17      f  Garage  Portfolio  ) 


(check  the  one  you  want!        l-G  2- 


 Home 

_  Bungalow 
 Garage 


Tennessee,  Nashville,  Box  35.  Belmont  Heights. 

Mv^ard-Belmont  ':or  girls  and  young  women. 

A  school  of  national  patronage  and  prestige,  located  in  the  South.  Strong 
I-aculty  and  half  million  dollar  equt|*ment,  affording  superior  facilities  for 
physical,  intellectual,  social  anil  moral  development.  Ideal  climate  and  health 
record.    Opened  Sept.  ao.    For  catalogue  and  book  of  viewsaddress  as  above. 


The  Meehan  Hand-Book  of 
Trees  and  Hardy  Plants 

is  unusual,  practical,  handy  and  always  useful  as  a  refer- 
ence. All  undesirables  are  eliminated.  Lists  actual  sizes 
and  prices  them  individually.   Mailed  free  on  request. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 
6716  Chew  Street  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DWARF 
TREES 


APPLE 

PEAR 

PLUM 

CHERRY 
PEACH 


Dwarf  Trees  are  best  for  the 
home  garden;  they  need  less 
room,  bear  quicker,  and  pro- 
duce finest  fruit.    You  can 

grow  them  as  hushes,  pyramids,  cordons  or  espalier  forms  as 
described  in  our  Free  Catalogue. 

THE  VAN  Dl  SEN  NURSERIES 

C.  0.  McKay.  Mer.  Ko\  1_  Geneva.  X.  Y. 
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THE  TILE  ROOF 

on  this  beautiful  home  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Miller. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  designed  by  R.  H.  Hins- 
dale, Architect,  is  of  Terra  Cotta  Tiles 
known  as  the  Imperial  Closed  Shingle 
pattern — see  detail  more  clearly  shown  in 
border  of  this  advertisement. 


1*  EP 


ir  illnotrntfd  ImhiI.1i  i.  "Thr  Uonf  R«-antlfnl"  print**, 
rolrtrv,  ron.ii.n«  rfm  of  man*  liranlitnl  !>.,„,.  -  with 
«r«i  nfTrrra  t  ol  ta  Tile*,  anil  i+  +rni  (rr+  opsin  rrqntM. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON  CO. 

Manufacturer!  of  Terra  Cotta  Roofing  Tiles 
General  Offices:  11081118  Monroe  Bid*..  Chicago,  ID. 
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f  AUTOMOBILE 


ONSIDERING  the  fact 
that  tires  arethe  largest 
single  item  in  the  mo- 
torist's expense  bill,  the 
abysmal  ignorance  dis- 
played by  the  average 
in  regard    to  the  con- 


MORE  MILES  TO  THE  TIRE 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  TIRE  CONSTRUCTION  WHICH 
POINT  WAYS  TO  MORE  INTELLIGENT  USE— THE  NEED 
FOR   DOING   AWAY  WITH    MILEAGE  GUARANTEES 


car  owner 

struction,  care,  and  repair  of  these 
important  accessories  to  motoring  is 
little  short  of  ludicrous.  An  impres- 
sive percentage  of  present  day  motorists  know 
something  about  the  mechanism  that  they  con- 
trol. They  can  talk  intelligently  of  principles  of 
carburetion  and  ignition,  of  gear  ratios  and 
gearsets,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  tires,  which 
are  the  most  perishable  contributing  factor  to 
their  motoring  enjoyment,  they  know  absolutely 
nothing  except  the  two  words  "blowout"  and 
"puncture." 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  private  motorist  to 
undergo  a  deeply  technical  course  of  study  in  the 
chemical  properties  of  rubber  and  the  scientific 
formula;  used  in  the  construction  of  tires.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  motor  car  owner  will  be 
the  better  for  a  general  understanding  of  the 
broad  principles  of  tire  construction,  with  some 
suggestions  for  the  application  of  such  under- 
standing to  the  care  and  repair  of  these  generally 
faithful  and  usually  abused  servants. 

The  automobile  tire,  or  rather  the  outer  mem- 
ber of  it,  which  is  generally  known  as  the  casing  or 
shoe,  is  ordinarily  built  up  of  from  four  to  seven 
plies  of  some  fabric,  on  which  are  applied  coatings 
of  rubber,  and  shaped  around  hard  rubber  rings  to 
form  the  bead  or  clincher.  This  basic  body  is 
entirely  covered  over  with  rubber,  and  on  top  of 
all,  the  thick  rubber  tread  is  wrapped  or  molded. 
The  casing  is  of  course  formed  on  a  mold  of  ap- 
propriate shape,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  a 
steam-filled  drum  or  kettle,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  where  it  is  cured  under  pressure,  for  a 
certain  length  of  time.  This  treatment  is  de- 
signed to  amalgamate  the  successive  layers  of 
fabric  and  rubber  into  a  cohesive  whole. 

Of  course  the  formulae  used  by  the  different 
tire  manufacturers  vary  both  in  composition 
and  treatment.  All  the  big  manufacturing 
companies  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  experi- 
menting to  try  to  reach  more  efficacious  methods 
of  compounding  and  curing.  The  results  of  this 
laboratory  work  appear  from  time  to  time  in  new 
tires  that  occasionally  justify  their  maker's 
claims  of  approximate  perfection. 

In  building  up  a  casing,  one  ply  is  put  on  at  a 
time,  and  to  produce  a  thoroughly  well  built 
tire,  each  ply  must  be  laid  absolutely  in  contact 
with  the  one  below.  If  this  absolute  contact  is 
not  achieved,  there  is  of  course  a  separation,  a 
pocket  so  to  say,  in  the  body  of  the  tire.  The 
stresses  that  are  set  up  in  actual  service  induce 
an  internal  chafing  in  this  pocket  which  first 
pulverizes  the  rubber  coating  and  then  the  plies 
of  fabric.  After  the  casing  has  run  far  enough 
for  this  ulcer  to  eat  its  way  through,  a  blowout 
occurs  and  inspection  will  disclose  the  separated 
layers  of  fabric  and  rubber,  with  a  quantity  of 
the  floury  powder  that  has  resulted  from  the  long- 
continued  chafing.  It  is  important  to  notice 
this  characteristic  of  tires,  as  neglect  in  mainte- 
nance will  often  produce  the  same  result.  For 
instance,  when  sand  blisters  are  allowed  to  form, 
the  foreign  matter  forces  its  way  along  between 
rubber  and  fabric,  separating  the  two,  and 
eventually  causing  a  blowout  in  just  the  same 
way  that  defective  construction  does  by  chafing. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  blowouts  caused  by 
structural  defects  are  the  only  form  of  tire 
failure  for  which  the  manufacturing  companies 
should  be  held  responsible.  When  the  casing  is 
damaged  by  a  stone  bruise  or  cut  by  a  piece  of 
glass  or  is  injured  in  any  other  way,  the  pressure 
of  anywhere  from  fifty  to  ninety  pounds  of  air 
inside  will,  of  course,  induce  a  blowout  at  the 
injured  spot,  but  the  manufacturer  of  the  casing 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  accidents  of 
travel  on  our  rather  indifferent  roads.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  the  tire  companies  allow  com- 
pensation on  thousands  of  tires  every  year,  when 
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they  are  certain  that  the  damage  was  caused,  by 
careless  handling  and  not  by  structural  weakness. 

A  vast  majority  of  all  so-called  blowouts  could 
be  avoided  by  really  careful  driving.  Often 
enough  the  stone  that  caused  the  bruise  which 
resulted  in  an  extensive  blowout  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  man  behind  the  wheel  had  been 
really  intent  upon  the  business  in  hand.  The 
jagged  section  of  what  was  once  a  beer  bottle 
need  not  have  come  in  contact  with  the  tire  it 
cut,  if  the  driver  had  not,  shall  we  say,  been  too 
much  taken  up  with  the  lady  or  the  landscape. 
The  driver  who  puts  his  car  at  the  railway*track 
at  full  speed  shoots  his  front  wheels  up  in  the  air 
on  the  near  rail  and  brings  the  tires  down  with  a 
crash  on  the  further  track,  thereby  causing  a 
bruise  in  the  fabric  of  the  tire  which  will  later 
result  in  an  extensive  blowout. 

Whenever  a  casing  comes  in  violent  contact 
with  a  sharp  object  of  any  kind,  such  as  a  heavy 
stone  or  a  railway  track,  a  small  break  will 
probably  be  started  in  the  basic  fabric.  The 
continued  pressure  of  service  gradually  widens 
this  small  opening  as  strand  after  strand  gives 
way  under  the  strain.  Finally  the  inner  tube 
forces  its  way  into  the  break  and  sooner  or  later 
the  opening  closes  down  on  the  tube,  pinching  it 
and  causing  a  blowout  of  the  inner  retainer.  The 
air  at  a  pressure  of  perhaps  eighty  or  ninety 
pounds  bursts  its  way  through  the  injured 
place,  tearing  the  small  rupture  wide  open  in  a 
gaping  blowout.  And  all  because  the  driver 
failed  to  twist  the  wheel  a  little  to  avoid  a  chance 
flung  stone  in  the  road,  or  refused  to  pull  up  a 
little  and  take  a  railway  crossing  diagonally  and 
easily.  In  such  blowouts  as  this  it  often  happens 
that  the  tread  of  the  tire,  being  of  thicker  rubber, 
diverts  the  force  of  the  blow  to  the  side  of  the 
casing  where  the  lesser  thicknesses  of  rubber  offer 
less  resistance,  and  the  result  is  a  ghastly  tear 
perhaps  a  foot  long. 

In  the  construction  of  automobile  tires,  the 
fabric,  which  by  the  way  is  generally  a  heavy 
bodied  canvas,  is  cut  on  the  bias,  that  is  obliquely 
to  the  direction  of  the  weave.  The  whole  roll 
of  fabric  to  be  used  is  cut  up  into  strips  of  the 
proper  size.  Visitors  to  any  of  the  big  tire 
factories  will  remember  the  great  piles  of  these 
strips  that  they  saw  being  cut  by  machines  for 
the  use  of  the  men  in  the  molding  department. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  blowouts  caused  by 
fabric  breaks  generally  show  at  an  angle  instead 
of  directly  across  the  tread.    The  reason  for 


cutting  the  fabric  in  this  way  is  that 
it  obviates  any  fulness  when  it  comes 
to  molding  the  tire  into  shape.  The 
fact  that  the  tire  is  anywhere  from 
six  to  ten  inches  smaller  in  diameter 
at  the  rim  than  on  the  tread,  would 
induce  wrinkles  if  the  fabric  were 
laid  on  with  the  weave.  The  philoso- 
phy of  this  will  be  understood  by  the 
feminine  half  of  motordom,  which 
has  probably  learned  the  lesson  through  bitter 
experience  at  the  sewing  machine. 

Tire  manufacturers  and  technical  experts  all 
agree  that  90  per  cent,  of  premature  tire  failures 
are  due  to  careless  running  and  under-inflation. 
This  latter  in  spite  of  the  campaign  of  education 
that  has  been  waged  by  the  big  companies  to 
persuade  motorists  to  keep  the  pressure  in  their 
tires  up  to  the  recommended  point.  Failure  to 
give  the  tire  enough  air  causes  rim  cuts,  fabric 
breaks,  separation  of  rubber  from  fabric,  and 
other  ills,  through  the*  inability  of  the  structure 
of  the  casing  to  resist  the  shocks  of  travel,  which 
would  easily  be  absorbed  by  the  fully  inflated 
shoe. 

One  of  the  plausible  misstatements  that  one 
frequently  hears  from  owners  is  that  the  pressure 
in  the  tires  should  be  reduced  during  warm 
wTeather.  The  idea  is  utterly  preposterous.  The 
heat  engendered  within  the  tire  in  ordinary 
running  is  considerable,  regardless  of  the  weather 
outside.  A  few  degrees  of  heat  more  or  less  in  the 
outside  atmosphere  will  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  temperature  within  the  casing. 
Recent  exhaustive  tests  conducted  by  one  of  the 
big  companies  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  idea. 
With  the  pet  failing  of  motorists  being  under- 
inflation,  any  suggestion  tending  to  encourage 
them  to  drop  still  further  their  already  insuffi- 
cient air  pressure  is  to  be  strenuously  deprecated. 

The  question  of  tire  pressure  is  really  in- 
extricably bound  up  with  that  of  speed.  The 
greater  the  speed  at  which  a  tire  habitually 
travels,  the  higher  should  be  the  air  pressure  at 
which  it  is  kept.  A  tire  with  a  sectional  dimen- 
sion of  four  inches  is  designed  to  be  inflated  to 
about  eighty  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  as- 
sumption being  that  a  good  average  speed  will  be 
maintained  with  it.  If,  however,  such  a  tire  is 
inflated  only  to  fifty  pounds  per  square  inch,  but 
is  driven  at  say  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  it  will 
probably  do  very  well.  At  this  low  speed  it 
would  pass  without  injury  over  any  obstructions 
that  it  might  encounter.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  this  under-inflated  tire  strikes  a  similar  obstruc- 
tion while  traveling  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  per 
hour,  the  force  of  the  blow  will  be  four  times  as 
heavy  as  when  the  speed  was  fifteen  miles  per 
hour,  while  if  the  speed  is  raised  to  forty-five 
miles  per  hour  the  shock  will  be  nine  times  as 
great  as  at  the  fifteen  mile  rate.  This  is  a  condi- 
tion well  understood  by  engineers,  the  rule  being 
that  the  force  of  the  blow  increases  as  the  square 
of  the  speed. 

With  proper  inflation,  it  requires  a  very  violent 
blow  to  cause  a  fabric  break.  Of  course  the  car 
will  not  ride  as  easily  when  the  tires  are  pumped 
up  to  their  full  pressure;  this  is  obvious.  But  it  is 
better  to  conserve  one's  casings,  the  most  im- 
portant item  in  the  motorist's  bill,  and  let  careful 
driving  and  avoidance  of  obstacles  in  the  road 
protect  the  chassis  and  mechanism  from  undue 
strain. 

As  we  have  noted  above,  it  is  agreed  by  experts 
that  improper  inflation  and  careless  driving  are 
responsible  for  90  per  cent,  of  all  premature  tire 
failures.  There  are,  however,  other  contributing 
causes  of  tire  wear,  which  may  profitably  be 
briefly  recapitulated.  Too  rapid  acceleration  in 
starting,  for  instance,  causes  slipping,  which 
inevitably  produces  excessive  wear  on  the  tires. 
Free  use  of  the  brakes,  especially  if  they  are 
sharply  applied,  is  hard  on  the  rubber  casings. 
This  error  in  driving  not  only  causes  the  rear 
wheels  to  slide,  wearing  down  the  rubber  treads, 
but  produces  skidding,  which  sets  up  heavy 
strains  on  the  side  walls  of  the  tires,  the  part  of 
the  casing  least  adapted  to  bearing  stresses. 
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Roses  Like  These 


\ou  can  easily  have  an  abundance  of  such  beautiful  roses  as 
these  —  queenly  tea  roses,  stately  tree  roses,  hardy  ever- 
blooming  climbers  and  dainty  moss  roses.    Plant  roses  this  spring  and  enjoy 
a  wealth  of  exquisite  bloom  this  very  summer.    The  plants  will  increase  in 
size  and  beauty  for  years  to  come.    Roses  will  grace  cottage  or  mansion, 
lending  that  touch  of  completeness  that  makes  the  true  home. 

"How  to  Grow  Roses" 

is  a  delightful  manual  for  the  rose-lover.    In  the  words  of  Leonard 
Barron,  Editor  of  the  Garden  Magazine,  "The  book  is  a  very 
thorough  round-up  of  what  the  amateur  wants  to  know  about 
roses."    Tells  how  to  plant,  prune,  and  grow  roses  of  every 
type.  Gives  complete  "Calender  of  Operations," — a  men- 
tor to  the  novice  and  a  reminder  to  the  expert.  Lists 
over  600  roses.    Library  edition:   121  pages  (16  in 
full  color).    Price  $1,  with  coupon  worth  $1  on 
the  first  #5  order.  Send  $1  for  your  copy  to-day.  / 

1917  Floral  Guide— Free 

A  reliable  guide  to  "The  Best  Roses  for 
\     America."    Contains  253  beautifu 
S\     illustrations.    Describes  nearly 
>^ ^    400  Conard  &  Jones  Roses— a 
so  carefully  grown  that  they 
are  guaranteed  to  grow  and 
r         ■  vfl^  bloom.     Marks    81  very 
1  j^fcv  Jfc      I  choicest  with  .^tuikin^ 
'    selectioneasy  and  sure 
You  will  find  our 
Floral  Guide  inval- 
uable in  planning 
v    your  spring 
A    planting.  / 
W       Write  for  / 
it  today  / 
'  — free.  A' 

The 

CONARD  *  ROSES 
&  JONES  CO-     Box  125.  WEST  GROVE,  PA. 

Robert  Pyle,  Pres.  A.  Wintzer,  Vice-Pres. 

Rose  Specialists — Backed  by  50  years'  experience 


"Why  the  Average  Motorist's 
Dollar  is  Shrinking  " 

A  book  on  automobile  maintenance  cost  that  every  practical 
minded  motorist  should  read.  Send  us  your  name  on  a  post 
card  for  a  copy. 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LOCOMOBILE 
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Century-Country  Life  in  America  -  E-verybody's-  Field  &  Stream-Harper '3 
Red  Book-Review  of  Reviews-Scribner's-The  Canadian-World's  work. 


ST-HOTEL  «-* 


WOfcLD'SGREATEST-HOTEL 
K  1  -SUCCESS 

Ir^^a  n, 

jT  DIRECTLY  ON  THE  OCEAN  FRONT 
(,-Thefinest'product  of  American  creative 
^  qenius  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $5,000,000. 
P.S.WHITE.Prest.  J.W.MOTT.Gen.Mqr.  1 


^"^HERE  conqreqate  the  Distinguished  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Worlds  of  fashion.Art, 
Literature,5cience.  Commerce  and  States- 
manship. American  or  European  Plan.  Every 
Convenience,  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Visit 
the  famous  Submarine  Grill  and  the 
qorqeous  Peacock  Room.Grand  Opera 
%\  Concerts  in  the  Grand  Promenade. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  ft.  J. 


Hotel  and  Sanatorium. 
New  stone,  brick  <fe  steel  building.  Always 
open,  always  ready,  always  busy.  Table 
and  attendance  unsurpassed. 


BOSTON  MASS. 


B0YL5T0N  ST. 

0PP  PUBLIC  GARDEN 


HOTEL 

THORNDIKE^ 

ONE  OF  B05TDNS  BEST  HOTELS  -■Stmmcma/IMBOXH 

Especially  suited  to  the  Requirements  of  ,  g-, 

j  1*  ^TOURISTS  on  account  of  its  Pleas- 
SfX^Ete'"1  Location  and  Accessibility  >*.;;;,, 
5Tf-^>^k  from  Every  Point:  linfield  Damon.Prop 


Where-to-Ko  has  two  million  circulation. 


SEATTLE  WASH. 


HOTEL  BUTLER  ltlTm?. 

Cafe  without  peer.  Center  of  things.  Taxi  fare  25c. 
Rooms  $1.00  up;  with  bath  $2  OOup.  Homecomforts 
to  the  tnvlor.     A.  CHESHIRE  MITCHELL.  Mgr. 


HOT  SPRINGS  N.  C. 


Mountain  Park  Hotel  ^V^Z! 

One  of  America's  leading  Health  and  Pleasure  Re- 
sorts. Golf.  Tennis.  Open  swimming  pool.  Moun- 
tain trails.  Horseback  riiling,  Orc-h.  F.J  Fnller.Mgr. 

MOUNT  CLEMENS  MICH. 


FOR  RHEUMATISM 

PARK  HOTEL 

MOUNT  CLEMENS,  MICH. 

Send  for  booklet.  P.  O.  Box  247 


PASADENA  CAL. 


rlum  for  chronicdiseasss. 
Homelike  surroundings.  Individual  med  I- 
cal  supervision  (dietary,  treatment,  anil 
exercise  closely  supervised);  complete 
electrical  and  hydrotherapy  departments. 
No  tuberculosis  or  insanity  taken. 


CALVESTON  TEXAS 


Hotei^GALVEZ  G^ltexas 

New  $1000,000.  Hotel 
on  Gulf  of  ftexico.- At- 
lantic City  of  the  South. 

  Boatinq  Bathing-fishing 

r^Ss^Hl'^iirTennis-Golf-Motoring- 
-g-jg^sgfe*  Write  P.tSander5.ngr:BooMet 


March  Where-to-^o  forms  close  Feb.  1st 


Weymouth  Heights       HIGHLAND   PINES  INN    Southern  Pines, N.C. 

Home  of  winter  golf._  Ipnnis.   Turkey  and  Quail  shooting.   700  ft.  elevation.   Just  right  climate.   No  snow.  Pure  spring  water. 

Orchestra.   Write  CREAMER  &  TURNER,  Lessees  and  Managers,  for  booklet. 


Best  of  evervthin  r.    Tittagps.  Bungalows. 


DIET  AND  HEALTH 

If  you  want  to  keep  well-up  to  the  Top-Notch-Stronq, Healthy, 
Efficient;  then  you  must  know  how  to  eat. 
The  body  is  a  machine.  It  demands  certain  quantities  and  qual- 
ities, and  only  under  favorable  conditions  will  the  body  do  its 
most  efficient  work. 

This  book  is  a  condensed  set  of  Health  fcules-every  one  of  which 
may  be  easily  followed  at  home.  It  tells  how  the  Battle  Creek 
Diet  System  has  been  built  through  years  of  exhaustive  scientific 
research.  It  will  give  you  a  new  idea  of  life  and  its  possibilities. 
The  book  is  free.  Write  for  it  now. 

THE  BATTLE  CREEK.  SANITARIUM,  BOX  109  BATTLE  CREEIC,MICH. 


|  It  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  will  outgrow  the 
!  weeds,  and  make  a  rank  crop  of  green  manure  to 
j  turn  under.  The  buckwheat  did  well  in  spite  of 
j  evidently  poor  soil  conditions,  and  was  plowed 
under  in  August  before  the  seed  had  set. 

I  added  a  small  dressing  of  lime,  on  the  general 
principle  that  such  land  must  be  sour  and  be- 
cause lime  helps  to  break  up  unavailable  plant 
food  in  the  soil.  The  lime  was  harrowed  in  and 
rye  was  planted.  I  would  have  added  vetch  to 
the  rye,  but  vetch  seed  has  been  too  costly  of  late. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  the  rye  was  turned  under 
when  knee  high.  The  land  remained  too  wet 
for  a  time,  so  I  dug  one  ditch  down  the  piece  to 
drain  it,  and  half  a  dozen  shallow  lateral  ditches. 
My  object  was  to  follow  with  some  hoed  crop,  and 
I  decided  on  potatoes.  So  I  harrowed  in  a  fairly 
heavy  coat  of  poultry  manure,  and  planted  the 
potatoes.  They  did  not  do  very  well,  but  they 
were  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  I  was  satisfied 
to  dig  a  small  crop.  Immediately  after  dig- 1 
ging  the  potatoes,  we  seeded  down  to  grass — 
one  part  clover,  two  parts  timothy,  and  two  parts! 
red-top,  sowing  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  thej 
acre.  The  grass  started  out  fairly  well  before 
frost,  and  in  the  spring  of  1916  the  piece  w  as  green 
with  it.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure  I  top 
dressed  it  with  a  complete  commercial  fertilizer. 

The  rains  of  I9i6^were  good  for  grass  if  for 
nothing  else,  and  in  July  we  cut  two  big  loads  ofFi 
this  piece.    At  a  guess,  I  should  say  that  we  got  at 
the  rate  of  five  or  six  tons  of  good  quality  per  acre. 
Last  fall  I  had  an  acre  of  the  old  mowing 

flowed  up,  and  planted  buckwheat  in  the  spring, 
expect  to  continue  this  process  until  all  my  hay 
land  is  yielding  as  it  should. 

Plowing  costs  me  #5  a  day,  and  in  a  day 
we  can  plow  about  one  acre  of  rough  land,  or 
turn  under  one  acre  of  heavy  crops  with 
chain  on  the  plow.  For  other  labor  I  pay  $2 
a  day.  Following  is  an  estimate  of  the  total 
expense  on  an  acre: 


#  4  00 
5  .00 
1 .20 
2.00 
5-00 
4.00  I 


Cutting  brush,  2  days  

First  plowing,  1  day  

I  bushel  buckwheat  seed  

Harrowing  and  seeding,  I  day  

Plowing  under  buckwheat,  1  day  .... 
Liming,  harrowing,  and  planting  rye,  2  days 

Lime,  1  ton   8.00 

Rye  seed,  I  bushel   1 .00 

Plowing  under  rye,  I  day   5  .00 

Grass  seed,  1  bushel   6.00 

Harrowing,  seeding,  etc.,  1  day      ....  2.00 

Top  dressing,  12  bags  at  $2   24.00 

Spreading  fertilizer,  and  other  labor    .     .     .  4.00 


Total  expense  $71.20 

Hay  is  worth  with  us  $18  to  $22  a  ton  in  the 
barn,  according  to  quality  and  season.  Valuing 
it  at  the  lower  figure,  and  deducting  #3  a  ton,  the 
average  cost  of  getting  in  a  crop  of  hay,  we  have 
six  tons  at  #15,  or  $90  worth  of  hay  at  the  first 
cutting.  In  other  words,  the  first  crop  of  hay 
should  more  than  pay  for  the  entire  operation, 
and  for  the  next  half  dozen  years,  or  until  the 
acre  needs  reseeding,  the  hay  crop  should  repre- 
sent nearly  a  total  profit.  Alden  Fearing. 

ORCHIDS  FROM  SEED 

N  CONNECTION  with  the  article 
on  orchids  on  page  56,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  quote  from  the  London 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  December 
9,  1916  in  reference  to  Cypripedium 
Fairrieanum  which  has  earned  for 
itself  the  title  of  "The  Lost  Orchid."  The  writer 
in  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Mr.  F.  C.  Puddle, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Rillington, 
Yorks,  reports  the  successful  raising  of  the  plant 
from  seed.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty,  that 
has  endured  and  baffled  cultivators  all  these  years 
since  the  introduction  of  the  plant  in  1857  until 
now,  is  so  utterly  simple  as  to  be  almost  ridic- 
ulous. It  appears  that  Cypripedium  Fairrieanum 
has  an  affection  for  limestone  soils,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  will  not  grow  in  the  ordinary  orchid 
conditions.    Mr.  Puddle  says: 

"We  grow  it  with  the  C.  insigne  section,  but 
the  chief  point  in  our  method  of  cultivation  is 
that  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
one  of  the  lime-loving  cypripediums,  and  we  are 
growing  ours  in  soil  from  a  limestone  quarry; 
in  fact,  the  same  soil  as  we  use  for  C.  niveurn. 
The  seed  of  C.  Fairrieanum  was  sown  on  the 
top  of  a  pot  in  which  C.  niveum  was  growing,  and 
the  seedlings  have  been  grown  in  similar  soil." 
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The  New  American  Rose 
LOS  ANGELES 

For  All  American  Gardens 

IVnt  up  in  tin-  plants  of  tins  new 

I  U  .111  U()M-  .III'  l\\()  \  I  .11  s  III 

California  sunshine;  plant- 
ing m  vow  gurden  will  re- 

K  asf  it.  and  \  im  will  Ii.im 
^     a  glow  <>t  sunshine  and 
Hiild    never   Inline  In- 
held  in  a  Rose. 
^^^\    A  new  color  combi- 
nation n|  su- 
D  e  r  I  a  t  i  V  t 
beauty  — 
flame  pink, 
tuned   with  coral 
and  shaded  with  translucent 
l;i  >ld  at  base  of  petals. 
A  vigorous  grower,  producing 
a  succession  of  stronm  sturd\  canes, 
every  sluxn  crowned  with  magnificent  flowers. 
An  abundant  bloomer,  giving  a  profusion  of  large, 
pel  leer  Roses  from  early  summer  to  advent  of  winter  frost. 

Strong  two-year-old  budded  plants,  deliv- 
ered to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  for 

Large  or  small  quantities  at  the  same  price.    These  plants  are  ml 
MCK  to  18  inches  high,  and  will  hloom  this  coming  summer. 
Pamphlet  tvith  cultural  directions  with  each  plant 

HOWARD  &  SMITH,  Rose  Specialists 

853  South  Olive  Street,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Srnd  10  cent*  in  ■lamps  for  n  beautiful  picture  of  "Lo«  AngrleV'  Rate 
in  natural  colon— it  telk  the  story. 


$2.22 
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Whatever 
Your  Chosen  Sport, 
Del  Monte  Affords 
You  Recreation 

Hotel 
Del  Monte 


One  hundred  twenly- 
five  miles  South  of 
■».          San  Francisco 


G 

o 

F 


\A AINITAINING  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  i8-hole, 
all-grass  golf  course  in  western  America;  polo,  tennis,  and 
widest  variety  of  ■Winter  diversions.  Mild  and  healthful  winter 
climate.  More  to  do  ond  more  to  see  at  Del  Monte  than  any  other 
resort  in  the  world.  Picturesque  17-mile  drive  through  the  World- 
famous  cypress  gropes,  pine  forests,  and  along  beautiful  Monterey 
Bay.  Miles  of  level  boulevards,  the  delight  of  the  motorist.  On 
tne  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  125  miles  soutk  of  San  Francisco. 

For  rates  and  tariff,  apply 

CARL  HANLEY,  Manager  Hotel  Del  Monte 


I  Grow  Gladioli  Exclusively 

Fifteen  years  of  study  and  devoted  attention  with  a  deter- 
mination to  excel  in  quality  and  so  to  contribute  my  share 
in  securing  national  appreciation  of  this  "orchid  of  the  gar- 
den," is  my  claim  for  your  patronage.  My  sixty  "Cedar 
Acres  "  which  are  particularly  adapted  for  grow- 
ing Gladioli,  produced  over  seven  million  of 
these  bulbs  of  the  first  quality  the  past  season. 
The  range  of  colors  and  combination  of  colors 
and  markings  is  unsurpassed.  There  are 
many  new  and  marvelous  creations  among  this 
immense  stock  as  well  as  superb  bulbs  of  all 
the  old  varieties. 


Let  me  send  you  my  illustrated  booklet  on 
Gladioli  now  that  you  may  have  time  to  con- 
sider and  be  able  to  order  early.  This 
booklet  gives  color  descriptions  of  the  new- 
est and  most  desirable  bulbs  and  offers  special 
collections.  Write  for  it  now.  I  want  you 
to  have  it.    It  is  free. 


—  Clouds  of  uncertainty  and  dis- 
appointment in  the  planting 
of  vour  grounds  and  gardens 
clear  away  before  the  supreme 
excellence  of  our  Nursery 
products,  the  extent  and  var- 
iety of  our  stock,  the  reputa- 
s  >t  tion  of  our  name. 

Home  Grown'Roses 
Hardv  Old-Fashioned  Flowers 
House  Plants  Evergreens 
Vinos  &  Climbers 
Trees  &  Ornamental  Shrubs 
x  Home  Crown  Rhododendrons 

and  150  other  specialties 
Arrange  Early  for  Spring  Planting 

We  shnll  be  glad  to  send  our 
illustrated  Catalogue 

RUTHERFORD,  New  Jersey 
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7s  t/our  garden  a  jofye? 

The  manual  for  March  is  made  up  of  three  articles 
under  the  group  title  of  "A  Palette  for  Garden  Making." 
These  articles  are  written  to  direct  you  toward  successful 
gardening,  and  away  from  the  garden  that  is  merely  a 
collection  of  flowers. 

128  color  pictures  illustrate  the  text,  and  all  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  the  planning,  planting  and  upkeep  of 
the  garden  is  included.  With  this  manual  as  a  guide  you 
can  bring  to  successful  maturity  any  flower  that  lends 
itself  to  your  local  conditions. 

Nearly  a  score  of  other  articles  follow,  each  of  which 
will  help  you  to  get  more  out  of  life  in  the  country. 


Fifty  Cents  a  Copy 


Five  Dollars  a  Year 


THE  NEW  COUNTRY  LIFE 
GARDEN   CITY,    N.  Y. 

GENTLEMEN: 

SEND  ME  THE  NEXT 
THREE  NUMBERS  OF 
"THE  NEW  COUNTRY  LIFE" 
FOR  WHICH  I  ENCLOSE  $1. 

NAME  

H 

ADDRESS  
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THE 


Country  Life 

Garden  City,  New  York 


THREE 
COMING  MANUALS 
tip 

FRUITS     FOR  THE 
HOME  ORCHARD 
APRIL 

WHAT    A  DECORATOR 
WOULD  DO  FOR  YOUR 
SUMMER  HOME 
MAY 

THE    ROSE    FOR  AMERICA 
JUNE 
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Naturalistic  Home  Landscaping 

CT  lie  llittlf  (free  Jf  aims    Birthplace  of  I  .nth-  Trees  llmlLive 


OFFERS  UNEQUALLED  VAI.UK  in  America's  must 

WOndrrltil  .mil  useful  riri^ini  White  I'inr  more  valu- 
IDM  ind  more  extensivelv  planted  and  appreciated  than  all 
others  combined.  The  dense  rich  evergreen  foliage  gives 
ui<  it  he.iut\  in  winter  when  snow  laden,  .dsn  protection 
and  screening.  Thry  break  the  dust  and  noise;  give 
shade  and  seclusion  and  thicken  up  and  supplement  your 
oldei  plantings.  Use  in  your  native  woods  and  reclaim 
unsightb  hillsides  and  odd  corners 

Replace  America's  Choices!  Evergreen  Upon  the  Landscape 
and  Have  Truly  Naturalistic  Planting 

HV  SpttlalUe:  Our  stock  of  in.inv  millions  is  the  largest  in  America 
tin n  lore  our  unequalled  valuer  in  these  splendidly  developed  White 
I'incs,  1  tt»4  feet  high,  twice-transplanted  and  root  pruned. 


Tie  p'l'f  »  irrratly  rrclucrd  in  ttrlomJ  loin 
of  live  lo  ten  thtmwnrl;  »«* 

II  vou  w  .imi  only  onr  ilanJaiJ  k,i  ol  1  * " » 
trrm.  thry  ctwt  W|c.  ««c*.-  )5|c  nth  if 
you  take  ten  kin 


Nolxxly's  neeils  are  overlooked  <m  we 
oiler  u  namplt  kot  of  leu  trci-x  al  $7  1)0 

Ml  rlrltvereil  to  Transixn^tation  Com 
pnny  at  Kraminitliam,  Mam  -home  of 

tilth  QTrrr  f  irm  ■.. 


Ma 


r>f  thrsr  Evrrirrrrrw  are  annually  nhtpiien  to  America's  finest  country 
rks  nn<l  to  nurserymen     They  ifive  immediate  elicits  and  permanent 
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Willt  for  Infcrmtllon;  tell  us  under  what  conditions  you  wish  to  plant  One  of  our 
Forest  Landscaping  Engineers  will  take  up  the  matter  with  vou,  and  we  can  aamire 
you  success  complete  success  such  as  many  others  have  hail,  Our  Kngineers  have 
been  entrusted  wilh'the  tiiKirest  work  ami  ate  ti  cognucd  a»  the  Liritcst  tret  planters  in  America  We  have  a  splendid 
(VganintHtn  of  trchnK-.il  men  and  skilled  workmen 


Illustrated  Catalogue  Free 


CMMpc"  oi  Ltltlr  (Trrr  JvqrtiiB  ilto  kjaliULLIw  /»»"./»,  on  /•:>.  •  PmMUHm 

mailed  on  request.  Your  letter  making  ■i"  1  ''"  inquiry  incurs  no  obligation  and  will 
have  careful  and  prompt  attention. 

American  Forestry  Company 


Din 
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1 5  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


While  I'm,  in  Malm 


An  Average  Garden 

Does  Not  Exist 

Every  garden  differs  in  its  demands;  your  problems 
may  not  resemble  your  neighbor's  in  any  way;  what 
thrives  for  him  may  perish  for  you,  so  your  success 
depends  entirely  on  how  intimately  you  know  your 
own  garden. 

The  Garden  Magazine 

offers  an  experience  of  years  in  selecting  seeds  and  bulbs,  in 
the  preparation  of  soil,  what  to  plant,  the  proper  fertilizers 
to  use.  and  how  to  effect  a  cure  for  every  garden  ailment. 

Seven  Months'  Expert  Help— $1.00 

Just  to  introduce  The  Garden  Magazine  we  will  accept  a  seven 
months'  subscription  for  £1.00,  from  February  to  September, 
right  through  the  gardening  season  when  you  need  help  most. 
Next  month  the  March  issue  takes  you  into  the  actual  garden 
for  the  early  planting. 

You  Are  Investing  This  $1.00,  Not  Spending  It 


From  February  to  September — 
Seven  25c.  Numbers  For— $1.00 


TO  PREVENT 
ERRORS 


The  Garden  Magazine 
Garden  City,  New  York 
Enclosed  is  one  dollar. 
Garden  Magazine. 


USE  THE 
COUPON 


Date. 


Send  me  the  next  seven  issues  of  The 


Name- 


Address- 


Don't  Expect  the  Impossible 

Roses  that  have  been  propagated  in  hot,  moist  greenhouses 
will  naturally  be  full  of  sap  and  much  too  delicate  to  do  well 
out  of  doors  until  they  have  had  time  to  accustom  themselves 
to  changed  conditions.  You  cannot  expect  to  have  immedi- 
ate success  with  plants  that 
are  thus  lacking  in  vitality,  and 
you  are  lucky  if  they  withstand 
the  first  frost.  But  you  can 
expect  to  have  immediate  suc- 
cess with 

Fairfax  Roses 

because  they  are  grown  slowly 
under  natural  conditions  and 
wintered  out  of  doors.  They 
are  thoroughly  hardy,  accli- 
mated to  snow  and  frost,  and 
have  tough  canes  and  vigorous 
roots.  They  will  thrive  any- 
where and  bloom  freelv  the 
first  season.  Planted'  this 
spring  they  will  make  a  lovelv 
rose  garden  for  you  this  sum- 
mer which  will  be  a  constant 
delight  for  many  years  to  come. 

let  Me  Send  You  My 
1917  Rose  Book— Free 

It  not  only  describes  the  150 
different  kinds  of  hardy  Fairfax 
Roses,  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphic reproductions,  but  it  gives 
you  careful  instructions  on  growing 
roses  so  as  to  have  the  greatest 
success  with  them. 

W.  R.  Gray 

Box  16,  Oakton 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia 
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Range  of  button  Greenhouses  erected  on  Galen  L.  Stone  Estate.  Marion,  Mass. 


^ITHIS  is  an  unusually  compact  and  well 
planned  range  of  greenhouses,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  largest  MODKRN  range  of  glass 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  located 
in  the  Historic  Cape  Cod  section  at  Marion, 
Mass.,  and  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  that 
neighborhood. 

One  reason  whv  greenhouses  built  bv  the 
LUTTON  COMPANY  are  noted  for  their  ele- 
gance and  completeness  is  because  we  limit 
our  work  and  study  to  the  private  estate. 
Infinite  attention  to  detail  in  perfecting  the 
greenhouse  has  made  the  LUTTON  REPU- 


r/ATION,  Every  LUTTON  Greenhouse 
possesses  a  certain  distinctiveness  which  im- 
presses visitors  most  favorably.  We  want  to 
tell  you  about  our  work — how  and  whv  it 
differs  from  that  of  our  competitors. 
If  you  are  coming  to  New  York,  be  sure  to 
inspect  our  greenhouse  erected  complete  in  the 
largest  railroad  terminal  in  this  country,  the 
Grand  Central  Station,_  42nd  Street,  New 
York.  lo  keep  a  fully  equipped  greenhouse 
right  in  the  heart  of  New  York  for  the  benefit 
of  our  patrons  is  only  another  example  of  our 
progressive  methods. 


WILLIAM  H.  LUTTON  COMPANY 

Designers  and  Builders  of  Greenhouses,  Conservatories  and  Modern  Glass  Structures 
Office  and  Works:    261-267  Kearney  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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A  Garden  Year 

Because  of  existing  conditions  this 
year  will  be  the  greatest  garden  year 
we  have  ever  had.  In  the  planting  of 
your  garden  be  sure  that  the  highest 
quality  of  seeds  procurable  is  used. 
The  seventy  years  of  seed  growing  and 
selling  that  is  behind  every  packet  of 
Henderson's  Tested  Seeds  makes 
them  the  best  you  can  buy. 

Our  19  17  catalogue  is 
bigger  and  better  than  ever 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

35-37  Cortland  St.,  New  York  City 


Everything  for  the 

GREENHOUSE 
John  C.  Moninger  Co. 

'  CHICAGO 
920  Blackhawk  St. 

CINCINNATI  NEW  YORK 

2312  Union  Central  Bldg.      810  Marbridge  Bldg. 


"THE  EMPEROR  OF  PORTUGALLIA," 
the  latest  novel  by  this  %>oman  'winner  of 
the  Nobel  Prize,  is  the  story  of  a  crabbed, 
toil-worn  father  ivho  never  ceased  to  talk 
about  ihe  day  his  little  daughter,  "Glory 
Goldic  Sunny  Castle,"  came  into  his  life. 

Translated  by  Velma  Swanston  Howard 
Net,  $1.50 
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BATS 

VERY  one — but  farmers  in  par- 
ticular— should  learn  the  truth 
about  bats,  which  while  ugly  and 
repulsive  creatures  of  the  night, 
are  certainly  desirable  citizens  in 
the  land.  They  do  not,  as  is 
often  stated,  harbor  bedbugs  nor  spread  disease. 
Everything  a  bat  eats  is,  one  way  or  another, 
the  enemy  of  mankind — night-roaming  insects 
that  certainly  would  multiply  beyond  all  control 
were  it  not  for  the  energies  of  these  half  birds, 
half  beasts  which  ignorant  people  regard  as  un- 
canny. 

The  prejudice  of  man  against  bats  comes 
largely  from  superstition  inherited  from  the 
time,  a  few  centuries  back,  when  witches  were 
supposed  to  ride  the  air  on  broomsticks,  and  all 
night  birds  were  believed  to  be  errand  bearers 
of  cave  dwelling  demons. 

Bats  are  not  pretty  to  look  at  and  with  ap- 
pearance against  them  it  will  take  considerable 
education  to  make  the  world  believe  that  of  all 
things  which  fly,  none  is  so  useful  to  mankind. 

Director  Grinnell  of  the  Museum  of  Verte- 
brate Zoology  in  connection  with  the  University 
of  California,  says:  "Their  food"  [except  in 
tropical   America]  "consists   entirely   of  night 


notably  at  CoeurJ 
moth  or  a  winged] 
lile  denuding  it  ofl 


Photograph  from  California  Museum  of  Vertebrate  Zoology 
Pacific  Pallid  bat,  a  species  common  in  west-central  and 
southern  California.    It  feeds  on  boring  beetles,  crickets,  to- 
mato-worm moths,  and  other  harmful  insects 

insects.  If  we  closely  examine  a  sample  from 
the  excrement  under  a  bat  roost,  it  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  a  dense  mass  of  finely  broken  pieces 
of  the  hard  parts  of  insects.  These  insects  are 
not  swallowed  whole,  but  wings  and  legs  are 
bitten  off,  after  which  the  body  is  eaten." 

As  it  is  able  to  handle  its  food  very  readily 
with  lips,  tongue,  and  needle-like  teeth,  a  bat 
usually  devours  its  prey  while  on  the  wing.  I 
myself  have  seen  around  the  brilliant  electric 
lights  of  a  railroad  station,  notably  at  Coeui 
d'Alene,  Ida.,  a  bat  seize  a  mot 
beetle,  circle  slowly  away  whi 
wings  and  legs,  and  before  having  passed  out 
of  the  range  of  vision,  eat  it,  then  quickly  return 
for  more.    There  are  in  that  country  very  many 
bats  and  very  many  more  winged  insects  which) 
it  would  take  a  naturalist  to  name,  and  thej 
nightly  accumulation  of  heads  and  wings  and; 
legs,  particularly  late  in  summer  when  the  air 
is  warm  and  still,  is  almost  past  belief. 

Professor  Grinnell  also  says  that,  "Bats,  not-' 
ably  those  of  the  Pacific  Pallid  species,  will  catch 
and  eat  crickets,  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  bats  are  not  built  for  running  any  more 
than  crickets  are  for  flying."  My  own  idea  is 
that  bats  have  such  perfect  wing  control  that  they 
are  able  to  skim  within  a  fraction  of  an  inch  of 
the  surface  and  so  pick  up  a  cricket  or  other' 
flightless  insect  that  may  be  enjoying  itself  in 
the  open. 

So  large  an  accumulation  of  excrement  hasf 
sometimes  been  found  in  a  bat  cave  that  it  has. 
been  profitable  to  mine  it,  the  output  selling  as 
a  high-grade  fertilizer,  and  representing  such  a| 
number  of  harmful  insects  as  is  past  computation.! 

There  are  no  mosquitoes  anywhere  equal  to 
those  of  the  Texas  coast.  I,  myself,  have  seen  ; 
cattle  that  have  been  killed  by  them.  In  two 
Texan  cities  the  value  of  bats  as  destroyers  of 
malaria-carrying  mosquitoes  has  been  recognized 
by  putting  them  under  the  protection  of  the  law  the 
same  as  are  all  insectivorous  birds.  Going  stilli 
further,  one  municipality,  the  city  of  San  Antonio.' 
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Send  For  This 

FREE  SEED  ANNUAL 

IT'S  the  Ix-sl  Annual  we've  ever  issued.  Complete  and  yet 
concise  and  to  the  |K)int.  Full  of  "lifelike"  illustrations. 
Hundreds  of  helpful,  handsome,  handy  pages.  A  postal  and 
it's  yours  absolutely  free.  We  especially  feature  Vegetable 
Seeds.  Kami  Seeds,  C  lovers  and  (irass  Seeds.  Flower  Seeds, 
Bulbs,  Gladiolus,  Dahlias.  Roses,  Perennial  Plants,  Bedding 
Plants.  Hedges.  Fruit  Trees,  Fertilizers.  Spraying  Implements, 
Lawn  Mowers  and  Poultry  Supplies. 

Here  Are  Some  of  Our  Specials 


Golden  Dawn 
Sweet  Corn 


for 
i.n 


Lawn  Seed 

Franklin  I' ark  I^iwn 


in  pnfBM  »h.i(x- 
I  weeds,  contains 


Pari*  Golden 
Celery 

Sol  f  blnnchi ng  — 


'•  •••••  (or  purity. 


Aster* 

We  offer  you  only  the 
choicest  varieties  and 
most  select  strains.  You'll 
really  be  interested  in 
reading  about  them  in  our 
instructive  Annual 


Danver*  Yellow 
Globe  Onions 

Uniform  heaviest  '  i"i> 
per  and  liest  keeper  True 
1  tu \i  > >n  type,  early,  very 
thick  bulb.  Hat  or  slightly 
convex  Bottom,  full  oval 
top.  small  neck,  rich 
brownish  yellow  ikin. 


Dahlias 

A  whole  host  of  new 
varieties — an  extraor- 
dinary array  of  colors — - 
and  a  delight  to  every 
lover  of  Im  .ml  ■  I ■  1 1  Mown 
Sec  our  annual  for  com- 
plete descriptions. 


Croaby's  Improved 
Egyptian  Beets 

Early  varief  y.  has  small 

top.    rxri'llrnl     Infill     I  in  I 

small  Ijp  root.  ( ,rral 
improvement  over  old 
variety  of  Egyptian  fleet. 
True  to  sha|>e  and  color 
Improved  by  the  late 
Josinh  Crosby  of  Arling- 
ton. Mass. 


Begonias 

Single-flowering  and 
double  -flowering.  Also 
single- fringed  Begonias — 
beautiful  giant  blooms 
wiih  elegantly  fringed 
rdgi-s  l<  .1 1  he  r  nc  w  — 
limited  quantity. 


For  free  delivery  system  see  our 
catalogue 


FOTTLER,  FISKE,  RAWSON  CO.,  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


'I  sell  1  a  Country  Home? 


IF  YOU  want  the  plain,  unvarn- 
ished truth  about  heating  systems, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  warm  air 
heat  of  the  Kelsey  Health  Heat,  then 
send  for  our  Saving  Sense  Booklet.  It 
shows  you  how  you  can  have  a  leakless, 
noiseless,  dustless.  healthful  heat  that 
will  ventilate  while  it  heats. 

It  gives  you  conclusive  evidence 
that  neither  wind  nor  weather  prevents 
the  Kelsey  from  satisfactorily  heating 
even-  room  in  your  house. 

It  proves  its  economy  beyond  any 
doubt.  Its  text  is  untechnical.  inter- 
esting, convincing. 

Stnd  for  the  booklet 

THE  fCELSEV 
WARM  AIR  GENERATOR  I 

231  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Boston 
103-D  Park  Avenue         405-D  Po,t  Office  Sq.  Bldg. 

Detroit  Chicago 
Space  95-D  Builders  Exch.     2767-D  Lincoln  Avenue 


Are  You  Trying  To 

In  either  case  we  can  help  you.    Write,  stating  your  problem. 
REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life       11  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


fill 


This  charming  little 
house   we  recently 


erected  for  Geo.  Marshall 
Alien,  Convent.  N.  J. 


The  Kind  of  Greenhouses  We  Build 


THE  frame  is  iron.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  have  the  house  light  and  sunshiny,  and 
still  be  strong  and  enduring.  Others  also 
build  iron  frame  houses.  But  their  constructions 
differ  widely  in  many  ways. 

Ways  that  have  much  to  do  with  the  actual  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  plants. 

Ways  that  affect  the  cost  of  working  and  heating 
the  houses. 

Ways  that  are  not  our  ways  when  it  comes  to 


those  niceties  of  finish:  those  last  things  which  in 
their  hurry  to  "finish  the  job."  are  left  loose-end- 
fashion,  to  annoy  you  always. 

Those  many  finished  things  we  do.  and  do  them 
willingly,  not  simply  because  you  are  withholding 
the  last  payment  until  they  are  done.  In  short 
we  guarantee  you  a  highly  productive,  enduring 
house:  and  satisfactory  dealings  that  might  well  be 
called  pleasant.    Our  catalogue  you  are  welcome  to. 

At  your  suggestion  a  representative  will  gladly  call. 


HitcKinsfs^f  Company 


NEW  YORK 
1170  Broadway 


General  Offices  and  Factory — Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

BOSTON 
49  Federal  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 

40  South  15th  Street 
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F  ALL  Mother  Nature's  creations,  the  orchid  truly 
makes  the  most  persistent  appeal  to  that  seeking  for 
the  elusive;  the  mystical;  that  finds  a  place  (no  matter 
how  deeply  buried)  in  most  of  us. 

In  the  wondrously  fantastic  forms  that  the  orchid  takes; 
in  its  infinite  variety  of  delicate  colorings;  in  its  charming 
grace  of  habit;  in  its  exquisite  perfume — in  all  things  it 
subtly  and  ever-interestingly  suggests  the  exotic  charm  of 
its  tropical  home. 

Contrary  to  a  rather  prevalent  opinion,  orchids  are  by  no 
means  difficult  to  grow  to  perfection.  With  properly  grown 
and  well  established  plants,  such  as  we  supply,  their  cultiva- 
tion is  as  simple  and  easy  as  that  of  the  ordinary  greenhouse 
plant.  And  not  the  least  of  the  joys  of  growing  them,  is 
their  unusual  adaptation  for  cutting  for  vase  use  in  your 
home.  They  will  stay  fresh  and  retain  their  bloom  beauty 
for  a  fortnight. 

In  the  large  variety  of  greenhouses  which  we  have  on  our 
under-glass  acres,  we  are  able  to  secure  the  widely  differing 
conditions  so  essential  to  the  fullestdevelopmentof  thediffer- 
ent  varieties  of  the  orchid.  We  not  only  import  extensively, 
but  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  also  grow  them  from  seeds. 

We  are  able  to  satisfy  your  desire  for  orchid  friends,  from 
a  choice,  well-developed  stock,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  in  this  country. 

The  range  in  their  prices  is  most  surprising,  going  all  the 
way  from  two  or  three  dollars  to  hundreds  of  dollars. 

In  our  Orchid  Book,  we  list  10  well-rounded-out  collections.  There  are 
three  for  #25.,  each  containing  12  varieties.  There  are  three  containing 
17  for  #35.  Three  of  25  for  $50.  One  of  36  for  #75. 
Is  there  then  any  real  reason  why  your  greenhouse  should  not  have  its 
quota  of  this  flower  of  charming  wonderment? 

Our  entire  collection  is  described  and  fully  illustrated  (a  good  many 
members  of  it  in  their  exact  colorings)  in  our  Orchid  Book.  It  is  truly 
a  guide  post  to  orchid  possessing.    Send  for  it. 

TuliuS*  T^gekrS*  Co 

Box  12  Rutherford  Nj. 


City  Water  Supply 
for  Country  Homes 


You  can  have  just  as  efficient  water  supply  in  the  country 
as  in  the  city,  with  the  Kewanee  System.  Wherever  run- 
ning water  is  needed,  from  the  smallest  farmhouse  to  the 
largest  country  estate,  all  requirements  can  be  met  with 
the 


KEWANEE 


Water  Supply  System 

The  Kewanee  is  the  original  air  pressure  system,  giv- 
ing an  abundant  supply  of  water  under  strong  pressure 
for  bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  garage,  garden,  barns 
and  stock.  No  elevated  tanks  to  freeze  in  winter  and  be- 
come stagnant  in  summer.  Exceedingly  simple  to 
operate,  and  absolutely  trouble-proof.  Ready  for  a  lifetime  of 
unexcelled  service  as  soon  as  the  snipping  crate  is  taken  off. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  booklets  describing  these 
specialties!  Water  supply  Systems,  Electric  1, lighting 
I'liuilv.  Sevtatfe  IrUposalPlanta,  Gasoline  Storage  Plants. 

Kewanee  Private  Utilities  Company 

Formerly  Kewanee  IVater  Supply  Co. 
402  South  Franklin  Ave.,  Kewanee.  111. 
29,000 
IVn 

Indsne 


Buying  or  Renting  Country  Prop- 
erty is  a  Ticklish  Business 

More  than  in  any  other  transaction,  you  must 
be  sure  that  you  are  right  before  you  invest. 
Before  making  up  your  mind,  you  ought  to 
see  all  the  best  properties  that  are  on  the 
market.  We  have  collected  them  for  you  in 
the  Real  Estate  Directory  at  the  front  of 
this  magazine.  If  you  don't  find  what  you 
want  there,  write  to  the 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 

Country  Life  11  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


FtJ  KIPLING  Ft! 

Master  War  Correspondent 

"Few  writers  are  better  equipped  to  write  about  the  war,  and  not 
one  of  them  has  his  genius.  He  has  made  the  new  conditions  of 
warfare  live  so  that  the  man  who  does  not  fight  shall  know  all 
about  it." — London  To-Day. 

Have  you  read  his  two  books  on  the  war? 

Sea  Warfare.    Net,  $1.25 

(Published  Feb.  20) 

France  at  War.   Net,  60  cents 


Ft! 


All  Bookstores 
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has  built  in  its  suburbs  specially  constructed  bat 
houses,  and  those  at  the  head  of  the  bat  conserva- 
tion movement  claim  that  not  only  will  the  hats 
pay  for  the  upkeep  of  these  houses  by  deposits  of 
guano,  but  in  time  the  accumulation  will  sell  for 
enough  to  pay  the  original  cost  of  construction, 
and  meanwhile  millions  of  noxious  insects  are 
being  destroyed. 

Bats  can  see  but  little,  day  or  night.  "Blind 
as  a  bat"  is  a  common  saying.  They  have  not 
even  the  limited  vision  of  owls.  It  is  probable 
that  their  organs  of  sight  serve  for  no  other  use 
than  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  between 
daytime  when  they  must  sleep  and  night  when 
they  feed.  They  often  catch  insects  in  the  glare 
of  an  electric  light  strong  enough  to  dazzle  a 
human  being  or  to  blind  birds  of  the  daytime, 
and  with  the  same  success  as  in  the  blackest 
night.  How?  Because  their  senses  are  speci- 
alized along  one  particular  line,  hearing.  The 
feeling  of  air  vibrations  caused  even  by  the 


The  municipal  bat  roost  erected  by  the  city  of  San  Antonio. 
Tex.  The  figure  of  the  man  standing  on  one  of  the  crosspieces 
gives  some  idea  of  the  height  of  the  structure 

wing  strokes  of  a  tiny  miller  are  so  distinctly 
audible  as  to  guide  the  bat  unerringly  to  its  prey 
the  same  as  do  the  dronings  of  a  June  bug 
which  must  sound  to  the  sensitive  ears  of  a  bat 
much  as  the  roar  of  an  aeroplane  does  to  us. 
This  wonderful  power  of  hearing  rests  not  only 
in  the  enormously  developed  ears,  which  in 
some  species  form  a  kind  of  hood  over  the  face, 
but  also  in  the  delicate  wing  membrane,  both 
working  in  harmony  and  enabling  a  bat  to 
detect  very  high-keyed  sounds  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  ears.  Their  ordinary  calls  or 
conversational  notes  are,  with  some  varieties, 
so  shrill  and  attenuated  as  to  pass  unperceived 
by  many  persons. 

With  special  attempts  being  made  in  several 
states  to  educate  the  people  as  to  the  value  of 
bats,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  near  future 
they  will  come  into  their  own  and  be  universally 
accepted  as  desirable  citizens  that  are  busiest 
when  mankind  is  in  repose,  and  as  workers  of  the 
night  shift  doing  their  duty  when  other  destroyers 
of  insects  are  waiting  for  dawn  before  beginning 
their  efforts.  Edward  T.  Martin. 
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OneHundred 
and  Fifteen  Years 
of  Recognized 
Reliability 

TN  1S02  Grant  Thorburn, 
*■  founder  of  our  firm, 
opened  the  first  seed  store 
in  New  York  City. 

Soon  afterward  he  pub- 
lished his  first  Catalog, 
"The  Gentlemen  and  Gar- 
deners' (Calendar."  From 
that  time  until  this,  the 
annual  Catalog  of  Thor- 
burn 's  Seeds  has  been 
known  for  its  perfect  reli- 
ability. It  lists  only  de- 
pendable seeds  and  gives 
the  exact  results  you  can 
expect. 

Of  Thorburn's  Flower  and  Veg- 
etable Seeds  there  is  a  complete 
assortment,  including  man}-  new 
and  desirable  varieties.  All 
represent  high-bred  strains  sub- 
jected to  the  most  exacting  tests 
by  master  gardeners. 

The  1917  Catalog-A  handbook  of  val- 
uable information  which  will  help  you 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  time,  money 
and  labor  you  invest  in  your  garden.  It 
contains  many  suggestions  for  selection, 
planting  and  arrangement. 

Send  for  the  Catalog  now,  that  you 
may  plan  your  garden  in  good  season. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co. 

53  G  Barclay  Street  through  to  54  Park  Place 
New  York  City 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day 
than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man.  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  any  three  ordinary 
horsedrawn  mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 


Floats  over  the  uneven  ground  as  a  ship  rides  the 
waves.  One  mower  may  be  climbing  a  knoll,  the 
second  skimming  a  level  and  the  third  paring  a  hollow. 

Does  not  smash  the  grass  to  earth  and  plaster  it  in  the 
mud  in  springtime  nor  crush  out  its  life  between 
hot  rollers  and  hard,  hot  ground  in  summer  as  does 
the  motor  mower. 


Send  for  Catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of  TOWNSEND  MOWERS. 
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WHETIIKR  you  are  actually 
planning  to  build  or  just  col- 
lecting ideas  for  your  dream- 
home  of  the  future,  you  will  be  interested 
in  two  beautiful  books  on  the  subject 
which  are  free  for  the  asking.  One  of 
these  books  contains  valuable  home- 
building  information,  with  pictures  and 
plans  of  model  homes.  The  other 
shows,  in  full  color,  many  views  of  home 
interiors  in  which  wood  has  been  used 
extensively. 

Solving  the  Problem  of 
High  Building  Costs 

Of  the  really  first-class  woods,  one  of  the 
least  expensive  is  North  Carolina  Pine.  _  At 
the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
Its  extremely  fine  figure,  or  grain,  coupled 
with  the  excellent  manner  in  which  it  re- 
ceives stains  and  enamels,  renders  it  partic- 
ularly desirable  for  interior  woodwork  and 
flooring.  It  is  the  one  best  solution  to  the 
high  cost  of  building — yet  you  will  find  it  in 
homes  of  wealth  and  distinction. 

The  variety  of  uses  to  which  this  remarkable  wood 
may  be  put  and  the  beautiful  eHects  which  can  be 
achieved  by  its  use  are  shown  clearly  in  the  hooks 
mentioned  above.  Ask  for  them  by  name — Home- 
Builders'  Hook  and  Book  of  Interiors,  hither  or  both 
will  be  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  your  request. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 
50  Bank  of  Commerce  Building 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
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A  Pull  on  the  Handle 

Opensancl  Closes  this 
Gate  Every  Time, 


y(ba/t/rer 

Made  of  steel 
Ball  bearing  hinges 
Ornamental  fabric 
Galvanized  fabric 
Double  automatic  lock 
Opens  away  from  car 


Think  how  convenient  it  is 
to  come  home  late  at  night — 
or  any  time  of  the  day — and 
open  your  front  Gate  without 
stirring  from  your  seat  in 
the  car. 

Just  a  slight  pull  on  the 
handle  and  the  "Clay"  Auto- 
matic Gate  swings  open  in 
front  of  you  like  a  thing  of 
life.   Drive  through — another 
slight  pull  on  the  handle — 
and   it   swings  shut  behind 
you.    Can  anything  be  more 
convenient? 
If  your  Lumber  or  Hardware  Dealer  doesn't 
sell  "Clay"  Automatics  send  us  his  name  and 
11  see  that  he  does. 

Dropusacard  nowfornewcataloa'of  "Clay* 

Automatic.  Farm  and  Stock  Gates 

Iowa  Gatt  Co.,  600  Clay  St.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


Boston 
Garter 


Gives  men  more  service  and  more  comfort  for  its  cost 
than  any  other  article  they  wear.  It's  put  on  and  taken 
off  in  a  jiffy  and  holds  socks  neatly  and  securely. 
Silk  50c;  Lisle  25c.  At  your  store  or  by  mail  postpaid. 
GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY     Makers  Boston 


The  Readers'  Service  will  help  solve 
your  building  problems.  Send  us 
your  questions  and  difficult  points. 


K^WANEE,  Smokeless 
Firebox  Boilers 
Cut   Coal  Costs 


DUST  SPRAYS  IN  THE  HOME 
GARDEN 

LTHOUGH  dusting  mixtures  are 
growingin  favor  among  commercial 
orchardists,  potatogrowers,  and  the 
like,  they  are  particularly  suitable 
for  use  about  the  home  grounds, 
both  for  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Owners  of  small  places  have  always  been  handi- 
capped when  forced  to  use  liquid  sprays  for  insect 
pests  and  fungous  diseases,  and  very  often  have 
neglected  the  work  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  quality  crops.  Dusting  mixtures,  how- 
ever, are  so  easy  to  use  that  the  most  inexperi- 
enced garden  maker  can  apply  them  successfully. 

The  materials  employed  are  mostly  arsenate  of 
lead  in  powdered  form  and  sulphur  ground  so  fine 
that  it  will  pass  through  a  200  mesh  screen. 
They  may  be  used  separately  or  they  may  be 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  75  per  cent,  sulphur 
to  25  per  cent,  of  arsenate  of  lead.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  do  this  mixing  at  home,  however,  as 
properly  compounded  mixtures  may  be  purchased 


The  hand  duster  may  be  used  for  dusting  vegetables,  berry  | 
bushes,  shrubs,  and  small  trees 

ready  to  use.    Arsenate  of  lead  is  the  most  ( 
effective   poison  for  killing  leaf-eating  insects 
which  has  ever  been  discovered,  while  sulphur 
has  long  been  known  as  an  excellent  fungicide. 

Various  devices  for  applying  dusting  sprays 
have  been  invented  and  some  of  them  are  very 
inexpensive.  A  new  hand  duster  which  was  on  the 
market  last  season  for  the  first  time  is  the  mi 
efficient  apparatus  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  b< 
produced  and  may  be  used  for  dusting  vegetable 
shrubs,  berry  bushes,  and  low  trees.  It  ha: 
large  reservoir  and  is  remarkably  easy  to  operate 
Another  machine  is  designed  for  dusting  the 
home  orchard  when  a  considerable  number  of 
mature  trees  are  to  be  treated  and  can  be  moved 
about  on  a  wheelbarrow  or  any  light  vehicle.  It 
is  operated  w  ith  a  crank  and  will  throw  a  column 
of  dust  to  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Then  there  are 
larger  machines  to  be  mounted  on  trucks  and 
used  in  commercial  orchards.  All  these  contriv 
ances  are  relatively  simple  and  require  no  such 
care  and  attention  as  must  be  given  to  spray 
pumps  used  when  liquids  are  employed  in  th 
orchard  or  garden. 

The  same  general  principle  is  followed  in  all 
dusting  machines,  the  dust  being  carried  on  a 
current  of  air  and  gently  distributed  over  the 
trees  or  plants.  The  larger  machines  are 
equipped  with  outlet  pipes  hav  ing  flexible  joints 
making  it  possible  for  the  operator  to  reach  all 
parts  of  the  trees  in  an  orchard.  It  is  usually 
necessary  to  spray  from  each  side  of  the  row,  but 
the  work  is  done  rapidly,  and  with  a  horse-drawn 
machine  the  animals  may  be  kept  moving  at  a 
slow  walk. 

There  is  a  common  belief  that  the  spraying 
must  be  done  when  the  foliage  is  wet  with  dew. 
but  that  is  a  mistake.  The  dust  will  stick  quiti 
as  well  as  a  liquid  spray  whenever  it  is  applied 
for  the  fine  particles  lodge  among  the  little  li.nr- 
with  which  both  leaves  and  fruit  are  covered,  and 
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A  Better  Lawn 

—  At  Less  Expense 

THE  Fuller  &  Johnson  Motor 
Lawn  Mower  is  designed  for 
the  large  lawn  with  numer- 
ous flower  heds.  trees,  etc..  where 
great  flexibility  as  well  as  large 
cutting  capacity  is  required. 
Tim  wonderful  Mowrr  u  \tr%r  enough  to 
cut  five  acrt»  ■  day  yrt  light  enough  not  to 
mar  the  turf.  .in.  I  to  extremely  flexible  thtt 
it  will  cut  clone  up  to  and  around  tree*, 
under  shrubbery  and  along  walks  nnd 
ilri\rway».  thus  entirely  eliminating  the 
necessity  for  cleaning  up  afterwards  with  a 
hand  mower  The 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

MOTOR  LAWN  MOWER 

is  scientifically  designed  and  built  as  a  com- 
plete unit.  Indeed  its  balance  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  mechanical  features  of  the 
mower  have  received  as  close  consideration 
as  has  the  motor  itself  If  it  were  possible 
to  dismember  this  wonderful  Motor  Lawn 
Mm  before  you.  you  would  marvel  at 
the  extraordinary  thought  and  study  given 
to  the  planning  of  its  smallest  feature 
the  infinite  care  used  in  the  finishing  and 
adjusting  of  its  smallest  part— yet  its 
greatest  characteristic  is  simplicity. 
Write  us  now  before  Spring  arrives  for  full 
information  and  a  copy  of  •A  BETTER 
LAWN" 

Manufacturers  Distributing  Co. 

433  Publicity  Bldg. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Army  Auction  Bargains 

Sjil.tK  s.  #;.oo  up.  New  uniforms.  #1.50  up.  Array 
7  shot  carbiae$3.S0.ctf««.  1 1  -c  each  U.  S.  N.  Win- 
chester high  power  rifle  tm  m.  $9.85.  Tram  harness  021.15 

up.    C.  W.  Armv  Revolvers.  Rrmindon  Army 

Revolver.  $4  85:  ctf  es.  tc  each;  Manser  Hifh  Power  rifle  with 
200  cUe»-  I198S.  16  Acres  fill  III  Mil  III  Auction  Goods 
ILir.:  tins  ill.istr.ne.t  m  l  .les.  r.hed  in  128  Ian;,  page  wholesale 
an.l  retail  cyclopedia  catalogue,  mailed  25c  east  ami  -*oc  west  of 
Mississippi  Ki.er.       Kranri.  HanoerwaM.  .Mil  Hrnml.a*.  \.  Y. 


Bring  the  Blue-Birds 
— for  Happiness 


■c,  built bv  the"rr 
ill  bfteg  ■  family 
"  birds  to  live  in  y 


Buy  now  «ad  let  nor 
'    The.  binls  like  them 


HI 

id  Oak 


I  In.   |   It. Mill. 

Klrsl  II  . 

.  Cypress  Shingles. 
Blue  birds  raise 
year— but  never  in 
They  move  from 
n   in   this  4  room 
l<o] 


from  Ji.ju  to$i2. 
houses  "weather, 
better. 

Rlrd  past  Free— Send  for  .Mr.  Dodwn's 
book  which  tells  how  to  win  bird  friends 
to  your  garden.  I  >escribes  houses.  1  >inl 
baths,  winter  feeding  devices,  with 
prices.  All  are  patented.  Sent  free 
with  a  beautiful  bird  picture  in  colors, 
worthy  of  framing.  Write  to 
JOSF.PII  II.  MMMi  «f  Binl  I 
IMrector.  American  Audubon  Society 
IM  Il.trrlMD  A»t  M         kankakre,  HI. 


I  ot  Yon  Interior  Decorating  Problems 

Read 

House  &  Garden 

In  a  few  short  weeks  you  will  be  spending 
hundred)  of  dollars  on  your  spring  decorat- 
ing. You  cannot  leave  important  questions 
to  chance,  or  trust  to  instinct.  You  need 
expert  adi'lee  not  merely  the  advice  of  one 
i  i />(•»/  MM  Knows  rugs,  or  pictures,  or  land- 
-ii  upe  gardening,  but  of  a  whole  corps  of 
experts  in  their  respective  fields. 

=  House  &  Garden's  expert  advice  mah\es 

S  your  problems  simple.     Our   task   is  to 

2  observe,  to  discover,  to  price,  to  compare, 

if  to  select  all  the  things  that  go  to  make  up 

=  the  gracious  and  charming  home. 

SI  Invested  In  House  &  Gurdcn 


=       •  liny  ft 


.11  ■ 


rjarn  chair 


Will  Save  You  $IOO- 
Perhapa  $1000 

Not  only  doea  House?  ft  Garden  show  you  how  to 
achieve  the  effects  prodm  ed  by  the  profesaional  interior 
decorator,  but  it  tells  you  where  from  whom,  and  for 
shout  how  much  you  ran  actually  purchase  the  wall- 
papers, draperies,  snd  furniture  neressary  to  work  out 
your  color  scheme  for  your  entire  house. 

Consider,  then,  that  by  the  simple  act  of  mailing  the 
coupon  below  and  at  your  convenience  forwarding  $1  — 
a  tiny  fra<  tion  of  your  money  loss  on  a  single  ill-chosen 
chair  or  discarded  set  of  hangings  you  insure  your  hav- 
ing expert  advice  on  all  your  house  and  garden  prob- 
lems i  1  (  at  the  tune  when  you  are  planning  your  most 
important  house  expenditures  of  the  yesr. 

No  matter  what  your  income.  House  fit  Csrden  will  tell 
yuu  now  to  expend  it  must  wisely, 

Bl  (  MSI: 


It  covers  house,  |j  ar- 
il <*  11.  ii  rounds.  Kvery 
department  of  the  home' 
inirnor.  exterior,  garden, 
garage,  stable,  grounds — 
is  discussed. 

It    assures  absolute 

tiood  tn.sle.  Trained  ex- 
perts and  artists  edit  House 
c*  Garden.  Its  artistic  au- 
thority   is  unquestioned. 

It  appeals  to  all  In- 
comes .  The  family  wnh 
$1000  a  year  for  house  ex- 
penditures and  the  family 
with  $100,000  alike  nnd  it 
a  responsible  guide. 

It  saves  mistakes  and 

money.  Through  its  ex- 
pert advice  you  save 
monev  by  saving  mistakes 
—  and  house  mistakes  are 
often  very  costly. 

It  fflves  prices  and 
qualities*   so  that  you 

can  determine  the  value 
to  you  of  everything  in  its 
pages. 


lis    Information    S.  r- 

vlce  is  at  the  <  ommand  of 
all  readers.  Questions  on 
everything  relating  to  the 
home  are  answered  with- 
out charge. 

Its  Shopping  Service 

—  also  without  chaige  —  is 
maintained  for  those  too 
far  away  or  too  busy  to 
shop  for  themselves. 
Its  art. « tic  quality  is 
equal  to  that  which  has 
made  Vogue  and  Vanity 
Faircelebrated  everywhere 
among  peopleof  good  taste. 

Its  staff  of  consulting 
experts  is  at  your  service. 
Connoisseur,  architect, 
kennel  expert,  landsrape 
gardener,  interior  decora- 
tor, sanitarian,  saleswoman 
and  friend  are  all  packed 
betweenthe  coveraof 
House  Ac  Garden. 

It  costs  only  SI  for  6 
months-  a  tiny  fraction 
of  your  loss  on  one  ill- 
chosen  rug  or  chair. 


Everything  for  the  (harden 


Everything  for  the  (Grounds 

Special  Offer    Six  Issues  for  $1  § 

TO  CONVINCE  YOU  that  House  At  Garden  is  personally  = 
valuable  to  you,  we  will  send  you  the  next  six  numbers  * 
for  only  $1-  you  see.  you  save  50  cents,  for  the  annual  sub.  s> 
scription  is  $  ^     if  you  fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon  now.  ♦* 
These  six  numbers  comprise: 

Hosie  Building  Narnber    Spring  Furnishing  Number  ^s*  O 

Spring  Garden  Guide       Gsrden  Forsiihing  Ni  aiber  As>  jy- 

Interior  Decoration  Number      Small  Home  Number 


If  you  have  a  garden,  or  are  going  to 
have  a  garden;  if  you  own  a  house, 
or  are  going  to  build  a  house,  you  a 
will  find  these  six  numbers  full  of  _yt 
positively  invaluable  advice  and 
suggestion.    One  trifling  dol-       ^s)  « 
Inr  invested  in  them  now  *' 
will  save  you  $100- per-        s>  »^ 


*4& 


haps  > I ,  000.    Mail  (fie 
coupon  now — before  i 
you  forget  or  mis-  a>* 
lay  this  offer.  s* 

// 


h       *  .S>rfC  a 


In 

"Dreamlands  Recluse 


>  > 


— Early  Spring  Thoughts  towards  beautifying  the  surroundings  of  Home; 

— Garden  Accessories  which  are  suitable  and  just  the  things  required  to  lend  cheer  and 
restfulness  in  the  surroundings  of  a  home.  "PERGOLAS  properly  designed, 
attractive  Garden  Houses.  Arbors  or  Lattice  Fences  are  unsurpassed  to  complete 
the  improvements  for  the  Lawn  or  Garden.  Our  Catalogue  "  E-29  will  be  of 
great  value,  as  well  as  a  guide  to  modern  building  adornment,  as  it  pictures 
latest  designs  in  practical  use. 

— When  writing  enclose  10c.  in  stamps  and  ask  for  catalogue  "E-29  " 

HART MANN  -  SANDERS  COMPANY 

(Eastern  Office 

6  East  39th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


(Main  Office  and  Factory) 

2155-2187  Elston  Avenue 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


io8 


The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  furnish 
information  about  Retail  Shops 


The   New   COUNTRY  LIFE 


Fe  BR  UARY, 


1917 


CRANK  ALVAH 
r  PARSONS^)ou 

have  read  Kis  authorita- 
tive article  on  Interior 
Decoration  in  this  num- 
ber. Have  3)011  read  his 
standard  book  ? 

Interior 
Decoration 

ITS  PRINCIPLES  AMD  PRACTICE.    By  Frank  Alvah  rarsons 

President,  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art 

<I  Tells  what  is  good  taste,  and  why,  in  decorating  and  furnishing,  and  how  to 
achieve  results  under  all  conditions. 

f  Explains  the  fundamentals  of  the  period  styles  and  their  uses  to-day. 

<I  A  volume  of  permanent  value  because  it  is  based  upon  the  true  principles  of 

art  and  practice. 

<I  It  covers  each  subject  so  exhaustively  that  professionals  use  it,  yet  is 
written  in  a  style  so  plain  and  clear  that  all  may  understand  and  enjoy  it. 

Illustrated.    Net,  $1.50 

THE  FURNITURE  OF  OUR  FOREFATHERS 

By  Esther  Singleton 

Witk  critical  Descriptions  of  Plates,  hy  Russell  Sturgis 

A  clear,  comprehensive  account  of  the  different  styles  of  various  periods.  Tells  how  to  identify 
the  genuine  thing;  explains  values  and  marks;  gives  historical  associations  with  special  pieces,  etc. 
Popular  edition.    Illustrated.    Net,  $1.80. 


Trie  CountrJ)  House 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  HOOPER 

This  practical  manual  of  house  building  is  inval- 
uable to  everyone  with  a  country  place.  It  covers 
every  branch  of  the  subject  in  detail,  and  treats 
of  the  garden  and  its  furnishings  in  connection 
with  the  dwelling.  Popular  edition.  Illustrated. 
Net,  $1.80. 


Early  American  Ckurches 

BY  AYMAR  EMBURY,  II 

An  interesting  and  comprehensive  story  of  Amer- 
ican churches  built  between  the  years  1638  and 
1830,  which  possess  either  architectural  interest 
or  historical  traditions  of  importance.  More  than 
one  hundred  ilustrations  of  historic  church  build- 
ings.   Net,  $3.50. 


BUILDING  BY  A  BUILDER 

By-  Benjamin  A.  Howes 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  contractor-engineer,  and  here  tells  the  best  methods  of  building  cheaply, 
speedily  and  well.  Materials,  methods  of  construction,  heating  and  ventilating,  and  numerous  "tricks 
of  trade"  are  comprehensively  discussed.    Illustrated.    Net,  $1.20. 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


Garden  Citj) 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


New  York 


es 

YourTrees 
YtfurMen 


on  it 


THIS  ladder  will 
not  skid  and  can- 
not be  tipped  over. 
Easily  moved  about 
by  one  man.  Never 
rests  against  the  tree. 
Two  men  can  work 


The  Safety  Ladder 

will  save  the  time  of  your  men  in  the  care 
of  your  estate,  give  you  better  results  on 
tree  work  and  remove  any  danger  of  ac- 
cident. Built  in  15,  20,  25  and  30  foot 
lengths.    Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

The  Safety  Ladder  Co. 


685  Reibold  Bldg. 


Dayton,  Ohio 


The  Amazing  Genius 
of  O.  Henry" 


This  is  the  title  of  an  essay^in  the 
—  recently  published  book  by  Stephen 
Leacock,  "Essays  and  Literary  Studies." 

fjT  Professor  Leacock  says:  "The  time  is 
^1  coming,  let  us  hope,  when  the  whole 
English  speaking  world  will  recognize  in 
0.  Henry  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
modern  literature." 


O.  Henry 


COMPLETE 
WORKS 


A  handsome  red  limp  leather  edition.  Each 
vol., net  $1.75.  12  vols., boxed, net  $21.00 

Cabbages  and  Kings  Rolling  Stones 

Four  Million  Sixes  and  Sevens 

Gentle  Grafter  Strictly  Business 

Heart  of  the  West  Trimmed  Lamp 

Options  Voice  of  the  City 

Roads  of  Destiny  Whirligigs 


not  being  soluble  in  water,  they  are  not  dissolved 
when  rain  falls.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  often 
desirable  to  apply  the  dust  early  in  the  morning, 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  usually  less  wind 
then  than  at  other  times,  and  it  is  well  to  have 
the  air  as  still  as  possible,  although  a  light  breeze 
is  no  particular  drawback. 

The  cost  of  material  is  slightly  greater  when 
dust  sprays  are  used,  but  this  is  offset  by  the 
saving  in  time,  labor,  and  cost  of  equipment. 
There  is  no  water  to  carry,  much  hard  and  dirty 
work  is  avoided,  and  wet  and  soggy  ground  does 
not  interfere  with  the  garden  or  orchard  opera- 
tions. Moreover,  there  is  no  danger  of  fruit  or 
foliage  being  injured  by  burning. 

When  dusting  apple  and  pear  trees,  the  first 
application  should  be  made  when  the  blossoms  are 
just  showing  pink,  and  is  effective  for  apple  scab, 
bud  moth,  canker  worm,  and  case  bearer.  A 
second  application  when  the  petals  are  dropping 
controls  the  codling  moth,  and  is  very  important. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


The  dusting  machine  for  mature  trees  is  operated  with  a  crank 
and  will  throw  a  column  of  dust  to  the  tops  of  the  trees 

A  third  dusting  ten  days  later  is  often  needed  for 
scab,  and  a  fourth  or  summer  application  after 
seven  weeks  more  to  catch  the  second  brood  of 
codling  moths. 

Two  applications  of  the  dusting  mixture  will 
protect  strawberries,  currants,  raspberries,  and 
gooseberries  from  the  insect  pests  and  fungous 
diseases  which  are  common  to  these  fruits,  and 
few  preparations  are  better  for  dealing  with  the 
elm  leaf  beetle,  gypsy  and  brown  tail  moths,  tent 
caterpillar,  and  fall  web  worm. 

A  host  of  insect  pests  prey  on  the  common  vege- 
tables, but  most  of  them  can  be  kept  in  subjection 
by  the  use  of  dusting  sprays  and  with  a  minimum 
of  labor.  A  single  puff  with  the  hand  duster  will 
cover  a  potato  plant  and  a  large  patch  can  be 
covered  in  a  very  short  time.  Moreover,  the 
dust  is  always  ready  for  instant  use.  With  a 
combination  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  sulphur,  both 
the  potato  beetle  and  the  blight  are  held  in  check. 

The  corn-ear  worm,  which  has  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  raise  good  sweet  corn  in  some  sec- 
tions, succumbs  very  quickly  to  dry  arsenate  of 
lead  dusted  on  the  silk  of  the  ear. 

Of  course  arsenate  of  lead,  being  a  poison,  does 
not  kill  aphis  and  other  pests  which  suck  the 
juices  of  plants.  Experiments  are  being  made, 
however,  in  an  effort  to  find  some  way  of  killing 
these  pests  as  well  as  San  Jose  scale  with  dusting 
sprays.  E.  I.  Farrington. 
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r Quality  Wire 
in 

Aeroplane 
Service 

Tin-  rli-ctiu-.il  iin H-nt-innitioii  cir- 
cuit of  an  aeroplane  must  be  reliable. 
I  lie  slightest  iletect  in  the  instil. itcJ 
wire  nia\  >n>|>  tin-  engine  in  mid-air. 
iSlOplanc  service  i»  but  one  of  the 
many  exacting  forms  of  use  for 

ECCO 

Insulated  Wire 

Millions  of  feet  of  F.COO  arc  being  usrtl  in 
borne  s,  all  kinds  ot  hiiikliriKs  and  factories. 
In  telephone,  telegraph,  railway  signal,  arro- 
gant ami  automobile  service,  KCCO  is 
known  as  the  dependable  wire.  Quality 
counts  with  experts,  and  every  one  using 
electrical  current  for  any  purpose,  from  call 
hell  circuit  to  high  tension  transmission,  is 
assured  of  quality  when  r  CVO  is  used. 

As  i  guarantee  of  dependability  ECCO  is 
marked  every  three  feet  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  hraid.  Each  coil  is  separately  tested, 
and  certified  copy  of  such  test  furnished 
upon  request. 

Remind  your  architect  to  specify  ECCO,  and 
insist  that  it  be  used  by  your  contractor. 

Nowadays  everyone  is  interested  in  the  use 
of  electricity,  and  our  booklet  on  Electrical 
Installation  is  in  universal  demand.  May 
we  send  a  copy  of  this  booklet  to  you? 


L 


THE  ELECTRIC  CABLE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  ECCO  Wire  for  every  pur- 
pose tcktre  rubber  covered  wire  is  used 
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Are  You  Looking 
for  a  House? 


Turn  to  the  Real  Estate  Directorv 
at  the  front  of  this  magazine  and 
choose  from  the  selection  of  country 
and  suburban  properties  there  offered 
for  sale  or  rent.  If  you  don't  see 
what  you  want,  write  to  the  Mana- 
ger of  the  Real  Estate  Department 
and  he  will  give  you  his  personal  as- 
sistance in  rinding  one.  Whether  he 
finds  it  or  not  (and  the  chances  are 
that  he  will)  there  will  be  no  obli- 
gation or  cost  on  your  part. 


I  hr  lahil  limiii  nn  Imul  ami  />/<;»r./*Ay  mnv 
lit  iihlinnnl  llirnuth  Hit  Hrtiilm'  Srrvln 
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Plant  Your  Garden  the 
£0KR<v 


FLOWERS 

tOC.   P*r    l'i  Li;' 

(In  Canada  la  I  «i  par  i-ackage) 
Alyssum.  Sweet 
Aster,  Giant  Mixed 
Aster.  Queen  of  the  Market 

Mixed 

Bachelor    Buttons  or  Corn 

Flower 
Balsam.  Double  Mixed. 
Candytuft.  Mixed 
Forget-me-not,  Blue 
Hollyhock,  Chartiers 
Mifmonelte.  Crandiflora 
Morning  Glory.  Mixed 
I'linsics.  Good  Mixed 
Phlox  Drummondii  Mixed  I 
Pinks.  Chine  Double  Mixed 
Poppy.  California 
Poppy.  Shirley  Mixed 
Salvia.  Splendens 
Stocks.  Ten  Weeks  Mixed 
Sweet  Peas.  California  Giant 

Mixed 


Way  This  Spring 

Try  this  bettor  way  of  planting  your  garden. 
( let  some  Pakro  Seedtape  from  your  dealer  and 
just  plant  the  tape,  ;i  whole  row  at  a  time,  at  the 
depth  stated  on  each  package,  moisten  well  and 
cover  with  earth. 

Pakro  Seedtape  consist  s  of  selected  seeds  spaced  exact  hv  the 
correct  distance  apart  in  a  thin  paper  l;t|>e.     I'akro  Seed 
tajx-  gives  yon  a  better  garden  with  less  labor  because  of  the 
following  advantages: 

/  Thoroughly  tetted  teed.  Kvery  var- 
iety grown  e»pe<  ially  for  us  and  selected  by 
•  experts  from  the  very  best  prize-winning 
st  rains. 

2    Savei  time  and  labor.    You  (  an  plant 
a  whole  row  at  a  time  instead  of  a  few 
seeds  at  a  lime,  and  Im-  sure  of  getting 
straight  rows  and  a  fine,  even  stand 
J— More  economical.    Only  enough  seeds 

arc  planted  to  insure  proper  growth. 
4— No  thinning  out  required.  Propel 
spacing  of  seeds  in  taj>e  makes  this  labor 
unnecessary. 
5    Pahro  growM  better.    The  pajwr  tape 
absorbs  and  holds  moisture  around  the  seed 
with  the  result  of  a  quicker  and  higher  per 
centage  of  germination  and  a  stronger 
plant  life. 

Pakro  Seedtape  comes  in  30  varieties  of  vege- 
tables and  18  varieties  of  flowers.  Get  it  from 
your  dealer.  Write  for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
free  catalogue. 


tin  Canada,  la  i-ai  |*r  package) 
Beet.  Crimson  Globe 
Beet.  Early  Egyptian 
Cabbage,  All  seasons 
Cabbage,  Jersey  Wakefield 
Cabbage,      Premium  fFlat 

Dutch 
Carrol .  I  lanvers 
Carrot,  Ox  heart 
Celery,  White  Plume 
Endive,  Green  Curled 
Kohlrabi.    Early  White 

Vienna 
Leek.  Large  Flag 
Lettuce,  Big  Boston 
Lettuce,  BlackSecdcd  Simpson 
Lettuce,  Trianon  Cos 
Onion,  White  Portugal 
Onion,  Yellow  Globe  Oanvcrs 
Parsley,  Double  Curled 
Parsnip,  Hollow  Crown 
Pepper,  Large  Bell 
Radish,  French  Breakfast 
Radish,  Icicle 
Radish,  Long  Scarlet 
Radish.  Scarlet  Turnip  White 
Tip 

Spinach,  Long  Standing 
Swiss  Chard 
Tomato,  Beauty 
Tomato.  Pondcrosa 
Tomato,  Stone 

Turnip,    Purple  Top.  Strap 
Leaf 

Turnip.  Purple  Top,  White 
Globe 


$1^2 


Introductory  Offer 
30  Worth  For 

In  Canada,  60c 


50c 


Mr.  E.  L.  D.  Seymour  has  just  written  a  delightfully  in- 
teresting hook  for  Home  Gardeners. 

It  tells  in  simpie  terms  how  to  plan  your  garden,  just 
when  to  plant  the  different  Vegetables  and  Flowers  and 
just  how  to  plant  them.  It  gives  authoritativeand exact  in- 
formation that  is  easy  to  follow  and  that  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  everyone  desiring  to  have  a  successful  Home 
Garden. 

Mr.  Seymour  is  the  author  of  "  Garden  Profits,  "  "  The 
Garden    Almanac,"  and  is  Associate 
Editor  of  the  "Garden  Magazine  "  and 
"Country  Life  in  America.' 

The  book  is  beautifully  hound  in 
boards,  splendidly  and  abundantly  il- 
lustrated in  colors,  and  its  regular  price 
is  $1.00.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
those  interested  in  the  better  Pakro 
Seedtape  way  of  planting  with  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Seymour's  book  and  3  packages  of 
Seedtape,  totaling  in  value  $1.30  for  50c. 
Simply  send  post  office  money  order  or 
stamps  to-day  for  the  book  and  Pakro 
Seedtape. 


American  Seedtape 

Dept.  116—71  West  23rd  Street 

Canadian  Diatributors,  Wm.  Rennie  Co. 


Company 

New  York  City 
Ltd. ,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Have  a  Business  of  Your  Own 


Are  you  secure  in  your  position;  do  you  \now  your  future  is  assured,  or  are  you 
and  your  family  going  to  suffer  if  you  are  some  day  replaced  by  a  younger  man? 

Prevent  this  by  owning  your  own  business.  You  do  not  need  cap- 
ital to  start;  only  ambition  to  be  independent.  There  are  several  men 
in  our  subscription  organization  who  are  making  from  $1,000  to 
$10,000  a  year.  The  difference  in  the  earnings  is  the  difference  in 
the  time  and  energy  put  into  the  work.  We  are  publishers  of  four 
magazines,  some  one  of  which  should  be  in  every  home. 

If  you  will  break  away  and  start  in  business  for  yourself,  or  if  you  merely 
want  to  lay  up  a  reserve  fund  for  the  inevitable  rainy  day,  write  us  now 
for  full  particulars. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY  Garden  City,  New  York 
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COMFORTABLE   LIVING  ROOMS 


SO  MUCH  has  been  written  in  these  col- 
umns about  the  beauty,  good  taste,  and  the 
more  technical  items  of  house  furnishing  that 
I  am  determined  to-day  to  talk  to  you  of  nothing 
more  abstruse  than  comfort.  I  hope  sincerely 
that  every  one  who  is  building  a  new  home  will 
plan  it  with  that  attribute  clearly  their  first  con- 
sideration, and  that  those  whose  Lares  and 
Penates  are  already  established  will  be  coura- 
geous enough  to  add  whatever  may  enhance  this 
delightful  quality  so  necessary  to  happy  living. 

There  is  no  reason  for  physical  discomfort  in 
the  home.  Indeed,  it  is  the  one  thing  in  life 
that  every  one  has  a  right  to  enjoy.  And  not 
infrequently  the  mental  unrest  that  distresses  so 
many  people  is  aggravated  if  not  altogether 
caused  by  their  unhappy  and  uncomfortable  sur- 
roundings. An  example  of  this  (if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  relate  a  personal 
experience)  is  seen  in  the  case  of  a 
bachelor  friend  who  has  a  really  good 
looking  apartment  in  New  York,  con- 
sisting of  a  sitting  room,  bedroom, 
and  bath,  all  beautifully  and  tastefully 
furnished.  But  he  was  not  content, 
and  seemed  unable  to  stay  at  home 
even  when  free  to  do  so. 

In  casting  about  for  a  cause  of  his 
mental  unrest  I  found  it  in  his  living 
room.  Here  were  assembled  good 
pieces,  in  scale,  correct  color,  etc., 
but  it  was  not  comfortable.  The 
mantel  and  fireplace  were  uninviting — 
a  really  lamentable  condition  for  any 
living  room — being  of  the  old-fashioned 
white  marble  type  (common  enough 
in  old  New  York  houses,  but  easily 
made  attractive  by  proper  overmantel 
treatment)  with  brass  andirons,  hand- 
some enough  in  themselves  but  so  tall 
as  to  dwarf  the  mantel,  and  a  gilt 
overmirror,  too  long  and  narrow,  hung  so  high 
as  to  show  an  ugly,  gaping  wall  space  between. 
After  some  thought  and  several  talks  on  the 


Mr.  James  Collier  Marshall 

Director  of  the  Decorating  Service  of  Country 
Life  in  America's  Advertising  Department 

will  solve  your  problems  of  home  decoration 

— color  schemes,  hangings,  floor  coverings,  art 
objects  and  interior  arrangements.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's long  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of 
supply  enables  him  to  make,  if  desired,  judi- 
cious selections  and  to  obtain  most  favorable 
prices.     This  service  is  free  to  our  readers. 

Address  inquiries  to  Decorating  Service  Department 

Country  Life  in  America 

1  1  West  32  nd  Street     '  New  York 


There  is 
It 


comfort  as  well  as  beauty  in  every  line  of  this  fine  William  and  Mary  sofa 
is  5  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  5  ft.  high,  and  is  covered  with  Renaissance  tapestry 


subject,  we  made  some  simple  changes  that  rem- 
edied the  mantel.  These  were  the  substitution 
of  low  brass  fire  dogs  that  were  French  in  feel- 
ing though  conforming  to  the  furnishings,  and 
the  placing  of  a  French  mirror  of  the  very  plain 
Louis  XVI  type  on  the  low  mantel,  painting  its 
narrow  frame  white  to  conform  with  the  marble. 
At  once  the  whole  fireplace  was  changed  from  a 
forbidding,  yawning  hole  into  an  inviting  place 
to  lounge  before. 

On  this  now  rejuvenated  mantel  was  placed  a 
clock  of  glass  and  gilt  bronze,  and  modern 
though  it  was  it  fitted  in  admirably  with  its  sur- 
roundings. There  were  also  some  very  good 
looking  but  inexpensive  Chinese  vases  of  green 
and  coral  red  that  lent  warmth  to  the  whole  at 
the  same  time  giving  it  a  masculine  strength. 

Improper  handling  of  mantels  is  often 
the  cause  of  discomfort  in  the  living 
room.  If  the  house  is  an  old  one,  and 
old  fixtures  of  this  type  must  be  used, 
don't  hesitate  to  step  over  the  line  of 
strict  propriety  in  the  decorative  code 
to  gain  the  point  you  desire. 

Very  frequently,  as  in  the  above 
described  instance,  a  defection — if  such 
a  happy  step  can  be  so  called — to  the 
French  will  save  the  situation.  For  the 
majority  of  American  interiors  lean  dis- 
tinctly toward  the  simple  Georgian  and 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  that 
and  the  less  ornate  Louis  Seize  designs, 
a  condition  easily  understandable  when 
one  glances  over  the  literature  of  that 
day.  Never  have  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish artists  and  litterateurs  been  in  such 
close  consonance.  Nor,  indeed,  has 
either  country  ever  turned  out  better 
work  in  all  departments  of  art.  I  n- 
questionably  much  of  this  we  owe  to 
the  great  influence  in  their  respective 
countries  of  the  brilliant  Marquise  du  Deffand 
and  Horace  Walpole,  whose  friendship  was  as 
remarkable  as  their  tastes  were  refined. 


This  writing  desk  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  a  man  likes  to 
have  in  his  living  room.    Replete  with  comfortable  qualities, 
it  is  besides  a  superb  specimen  of  artistry 


Let  there  be  plenty  of  mirrors  in  your  house.    This  splendid 
one  with  the  equally  fine  commode,  remarkably  well  grouped, 
is  especially  distinguished  in  its  charming  proportions 


There  is  nothing  like  a  Dutch  cabinet  lo  express 
hominess.    This  handsome  old  one  is  notable  for  its 
four  cabriole  legs  as  well  as  its  bonnet-like  top 


• 
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Fabrics. 
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//  a  problem  grows  in  your  garden  write  to 
Ike  Headers'  Service  for  assistance 
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DREICER&CO 

FIFTH  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH 
-  NEW  YORK  - 


Oriental  Pearls  of  the 
highest  quality  in  great 
numbers  _  loose  or  ar- 
RANGED as  Necklaces— 
ARE  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THE 
DREICER  COLLECTION^ 


DREICER&CO 

FIFTH  AVENUE  at  FORTY-SIXTH 
—  NEW  YORK  — 

BRANCH  AT  CHICAGO 





With  all  their  love  of  pomp  and  dignity,  the  old  Italians 
never  lost  sight  of  comfort.  This  splendid  chair,  covered 
with  finest  needlework,  has  all  these  delightful  attributes 


Even  more  frequently 
than  a  poor  fireplace,  im- 
proper lighting  is  respons- 
ible for  much  discomfort 
in  both  new  and  old  houses. 
Personally,  I  feel  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  this 
in  a  new  house  since  the 
architect  has  this  undei  his 
immediate  control  and 
should  insist  on  correct 
installation  of  all  the 
outlets  necessary  for 
plenty  of  tall  lamps.  And 
plenty  is  the  correct  word. 
Most  of  the  light  in  the 
living  room  should  be  got 
from  table  or  floor  lamps 
so  placed  that  they  are  no 
more  noticeable  than 
books  in  the  bookcase  or 
rugs  on  the  floor.  There 
never  should  be  a  con- 
sciousness on  entering  the 
room  of  how  many  lamps 
there  are  here.  Yet,  that 
is  a  rather  common  sen- 
sation and  ?  most  unfortu- 
nate one. 

It  is  well  to  have  an 
overhead  light,  though  it 
should  be  most  unobtrusive  and  arranged  on  an  independent  switch  to  be 
used  for  occasional  general  flood  lighting.  Important,  too,  are  the  wall 
brackets.  But  these  should  be  used  sparingly  in  only  the  necessary  places, 
care  being  always  exercised  to  keep  then  in  scale  with  the  proportions  of  the 
room,  and  in  spaces  where  they  will  be  as  decorative  as  they  are  useful.  A 
fault  not  uncommonly  seen  in  brackets  is  that  they  are  placed  too  close  to 
a  door  jamb,  or  in  a  panel  that  might  better  be  left  free  for  other  uses.  The 
former  fault  is  less  excusable. 

So  much 
has  been  said 
in  these  col- 
umns about 
the  kind  of 
lamps  to  use 
that  it  seems 
superfluous  to 
discuss  them 
again,  but  let 
me  call  atten- 
tion for  a  mo- 
ment to  the 
two  shown 
here.  While 
they  are  en- 
tirely dissimi- 
lar in  type 
they  have  in 
common  the 
quality  of 
adaptiveness 
which  will 

permit  their  usage  in  almost  any  modern  setting.  The  Chinese  one  is  a  superb 
composition  of  old  embroidered  silk  jade,  porcelain,  and  bronze,  that, 
through  skilful  handling  of  color  in  the  shade  became  a  thing  of  comfort 
as  well  as  of  sheer  beauty.  Day  or  night  this  lamp  glows  like  a  jewel,  but 
like  all  well  behaved  gems  keeps  its  place  in  the  general  scheme.  In 
fact,  its  buoyant  loveliness  is  felt  most  in  the  charming  proportions  and 
shape  of  its  shade.  It  has  somewhat  more  of  the  feminine  in  its  expression 
than  has  the  Italian  one  whose  marvelous  hand  wrought  bronze  and  iron 
standard  calls  for  a  sternly  simple  shade. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  Italian  lamp  will  be  more  agreeable  with  the 


There  is  a  place  in  every  house  for  this  settee,  which  may  also  be  had  with 
a  triple  back.    Very  comfortable  it  is  indeed,  and  very  effective 


There  is  nothing  like  a  handsome  rug  for  downright  peace  of  mind.    This  fine  Persian  is  full  of 
interest  both  in  pattern  and  color,  and  will  prove  an  acquisition  to  almost  any  room 


IN  MANY  parts  of  the  country  there  are  homes  in  which 
Hathaway  Furniture  is  creating  an  atmosphere  of  refine- 
ment and  charm  just  as  it  does  in  this  illustration.  All 
these  interesting  and  unusual  pieces  are  taken  from  the  pres- 
ent Hathaway  assembly  of  furniture. 

You  will  see  here  exquisite  suites  for  dining  room  or  bed 
room,  faithfully  embodying  the  lines  of  early  cabinet-making 
or  marking  a  striking  modern  note  in  furniture  designs.  You 
will  also  see  a  profusion  of  such  interesting  single  pieces  as 
those  illustrated.  Shall  we  send  you  "Hathaway  Furniture," 
our  new  Brochure? 


WAHathawayCo. 

62  West  45  th  Street  New  York 
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1  he  Readers'  Service  gives 
information  about  investments 
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London  Yamakf aka  &  Co.  b 


Shanghai 
Osaka 


254  FiftK  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


oston 
Peking 
Kioto 


These  lamps  add 
charm  and  beauty  to 
your  room.  Our  lamps 
are  madewith  the  utmost 
care  to  insure  the  most 
artistic  touches  and  untiring  ef- 
fects xvhich  should  gr?e  entire 
satisfaction  to  patrons. 


Note  the  charming  grace  and  lightness  of  the  shade 
and  how  the  embroidered  flowers  seem  a  part  of  the 
branches  on  the  vase.    This  is  a  splendid  lamp 


usual  heavy  furnishings  of  a  man's  room  and  handsome  as  it  is  it  might  be 
improved  by  substituting  a  shade  of  painted  parchment  of  slightly  differ- 
ent shape. 

The  furnishings  too  must  be  taken  careful  stock  of  if  real  comfort  is  to 
be  enjoyed.  Not  only  chairs  and  sofas  but  other  pieces  as  well  should 
be  chosen  with  this  point  in 
mind.  Why  not  have  a  sen- 
sible secretary  in  your  living 
room  where  one  can  not  only 
write  in  ease,  but  where  the 
stationery  and  writing  imple- 
ments may  be  stored  together 
with  those  numerous  aids  to 
correspondence,  lacking  which, 
letter  writing  becomes  a  fright- 
ful task. 

Business  men  know  these 
conveniences  in  their  office  life, 
and  cannot  understand  why 
women  and  decorators  put 
senseless,  shaky,  comfortless 
toy  writing  tables  and  desks 
into  their  living  rooms.  And 
there  is  no  reason.  Observe 
the  fine  old  secretary  pic- 
tured here.  Can  you  guess 
\\  hat  is  behind  those  two  doors  ? 
Not  foolish  shelves  for  books 
that  would  mold  in  the  dark, 
for  books  must  h^ive  light  and 
air,  nor  a  mass  of  meaningless 
pigeon  holes.  There  are  ar- 
ranged convenient  drawers  to 
accommodate  paper  of  various  sizes,  pen  holders,  ink  containers,  files  for 
accounts  in  all  sizes,  and  slots  to  hold  dictionary,  address  books,  etc.,  as 
well  as  catch-all  spaces  that  will  be  a  joy  to  every  one  who  may  be  so  for- 
tunate to  use  it.  An  English  antique  of  the  best  type,  beautifully  decorated 
in  black  lacquer,  it  is  a  rare  example  of  convenience  as  well  as  of  work- 
manship. Being  the  only 
thing  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  it  is  not  likely  to 
remain  long  awaiting  a 
purchaser;  it  is  an  article 
that  should  have  its  like 
in  nearly  every  home. 

Then  there  should  be 
mirrors:  not  too  many, 
but  sensible,  well  placed 
ones,  that  can  be  used 
comfortably  and  with 
ease.  There  seems  to  be 
a  mock  modesty  in 
America  regarding  the 
use  of  mirrors.  Nothing 
is  so  groundless  as  this 
feeling,  and  it  will  disap- 
pear entirely  if  your 
mirrors  are  correctly 
placed.  The  best  way 
to  do  this  is  by  making 
your  mirror  a  part  of  a 
composition,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  remarkable 
one  seen  here  with  a 
splendid  commode  and 
Chinese  jars.  This  com- 
bination is  perfect  in 
itself,   the  jars  binding 

perfectly  the  mirror  with  the  low  commode  as  nothing  else  could  do.  Here 
again  is  seen  the  wisdom  of  using  mirrors  over  marble  instead  of  tapestry 
or  embroidery,  as  is  not  infrequently  done;  but  most  notable  in  the  picture 
is  one's  own  impression  that  here  even  the  most  timid  male  may  view 
himself  unabashed. 


There  is  infinite  charm  in  this  portrait  of  Miss  Townshend 
by  A.  Kauffman.    It  will  make  an  overmantel  decoration 
of  unfailing  interest 


Equally  comfortable  for  one  or  two  people  is  this  easy  sofa,  whose  shape  adapts  it  satisfactorily 

for  either  living  or  bedroom  uses 
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CHARLES  of  LONDON 

711   I  II   III    \  \  I  \  I  I 


OLD  ENGLISH  INTERIORS  LONDON    27-29  Brook  Street  W.  WORKS  OF  ART 


NEW  YORK 


PARIS 


RT  LOVERS  FIND  THE 
KOOPMAN  COLLEC- 
TION RICH  IN  RARE 
EXAMPLES  OF  THE  BEST  EARLY 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  FURNI- 
TURE, TAPESTRIES,  PORCELAINS, 
CHINA  AND  GLASSWARE 


An  important  collection  of  works  of  art 
will  shortly  arrive,  w'hich  our  Mr.  Koop- 
man  purchased  at  the  Chari^)  Sale  on 
December  i2th,  held  by  the  Comtesse  R. 
de  Beam  at  the  Gallerie  Georges  Petit 
in  Paris. 

H.Koopmm\&5oR 

1 6  East  Fort>)-sixtk  Street,  Nextf  York 
Opposite  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 


CABINET  FRANCIS  I 
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What  is  a  fair  rental  for  a  given 
properly?    Ask  the  Readers'  Service 
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(An  automatic  heat  control) 


Perfect  Heating  Comfort 

Have  you  a  room  which  is  almost  never  just  right — where  you  are 
always  turning  the  radiator  on  or  off — and  yet  the  room  is  either  too 

hot  or  too  cold  ? 

The  Ja-Nar'  will  automatically  keep  that  room 
at  just  the  temperature  you  want — all  the  time — 
no  bother;  you  just  enjoy  the  comfort  and  health- 
fulness  of  a  uniformly  heated  room. 
The  Ja-Nar'  is  easy  to  install — you  place  it  over  your  steam  or  hot-water 
radiator — no  connections  to  make,  nothing  to  tear  out,  no  repairs,  no  cost  to 
operate.    It  covers  your  radiator  with  a  beautiful  piece  of  furniture  finished  to 
match  mahogany,  light  or  dark  oak,  or  in  white  or  variously  toned  enamel. 
Try  it  in  one  room  first. 

If,  after  trial,  you  are  not  completely  satisfied,  we  prefer  that  you  return  it — 
we  refund  the  price.    But  you  won't  return  it; 
you  will  know  for  the  first  time,  what  real  heating 
comfort  is. 

Send  the  coupon  for  catalogue  A  telling  about 
the  Ja-Nar'.  Please  also  give  the  name  of  your 
heating  supply  dealer. 

The  Fulton  Company 

32  Broadway  Knoxville  Insurance  Exchange 


New  York 


Tennessee 


Chicago,  111. 


THE  FULTON  CO.,  New  York,  Knoxville  or  Chicago.  Send  catalogue  A.,  to  name  and  address  on  margin 
My  dealer's  name  and  address  


IF  YOU  WANT  SPECIAL  WALLPAPERS 

Do  you  know  that  we  can  supply  you  from  our  Studios  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  with  a  high  grade  Wall- 
paper, color ed  by  hand  in  oils,  up  to  110  inches  wide,  giving  you  a  seamless  wall,  and  if  desired,  we  wil! 
introduce  special  colors  into  the  Band  or  Frieze  to  match  your  rugs  and  draperies. 

Write  to  usjor  samples 

F.  C.  Davidge  &  Company,  28  Wellington  Street,  West,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Danersk 

Decorative 

Furniture 


Exquisite 
Hand- Made 
English 
Reproductions 

V^OU  can  buy  your 
*  furniture  for 
single  room  or  whole 
house  finished  ex- 
pressly for  you.  A 
choice  from  our 
entire  line  to  com- 
prise a  set.  We 
make  our  own  fur- 
niture from  log  to 
finished  piece.  Fac- 
tories in  Stamford, 
Conn. .and  Tryon,  N.C. 
Our  designs  are"  interesting  as  we  have  made  them  for  a 
limited  number  of  people  who  are  building  the  beautiful  homes 
of  to-day. 

Write  at  once  for  our  complete  Catalogue  "D-a,* 
or  call  at  Kxhibitton  Rooms 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

2  West  47th  Street  New  York 

First  Door  West  ot  Fifth  Avenue — 4th  Floor 


Si. '  C'vSiBlIL':'!' 


of  every  notable  epoch,  including 
many  specially  designed  pieces,  is 
retailed  at  no  prohibitive  cost  in 
this  great  establishment,  devoted 
exclusively  to  Furniture. 

Suggestions  may  be  gained  from  de  luxe 
prints  of  well  appointed  rooms,  which 
will  be  sent  gratis  upon  request. 

Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Company 

INCORPORATED 

34-36 West  32"-5St.  NewYork 


This  attractive  article  is  a  modern 
water  bottle  of  iridescent  glass  in  a 
brass  stand 


Such  grouping, 
can   be  arranged 
^^L^  with  equal  satis- 

faction 

I  room,  hall,  and  the 

more  formal  draw- 
ing room.  It  is 
not  advisable  nor 
in  quite  good  taste 
to  have  a  full 
length  mirror 
downstairs.  This, 
even  in  its  best 
form,  is  too  closely 
associated  withthe 
boudoir  and 
dressing  room  not 
to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  it 
had  been  brought 
from  those  inti- 
mate environs.  If  a  long  glass  is  considered 
necessary  on  the  living  room  floor,  it  should  be 
concealed  from  general  view,  and  if  need  be,  ar- 
ranged with  artificial  lights. 

Another  item  of  furnishing  that  adds  or  de- 
tracts from  the  comfort  of  the  home  is  the  car- 
pets. This  is  too  wide  a  subject  to  discuss  here, 
and  one  that  is  affected  greatly  by  the  individual 
taste  of  the 
occupants  of 
each  house. 
Yet  a  few 
practical 
suggestions 
may  be 
helpful. 
Be  sure  to 
put  socket 
snaps  on  all 
your  small 
rugs  so  that 
they  will  not 
slide  about, 
and  soinsure 
sure  footing 
to  the  unsus- 
pecting. Do 
not,  when 
buying  car- 
pets or  in  having  them  made,  select  those  with 
too  deep  a  pile,  for  it  is  as  difficult  to  walk  on 
these  as  on  bare  places,  the  effect  being  catlike 
in  the  extreme.  Strange  to  say,  they  do  not 
wear  any  longer  than  those  having  pile  of 
medium  length. 

When  Oriental  carpets  are  used,  it  is,  generally 
speaking,  better  to  select  conservative  patterns 
and  color  combinations,  though  the  furnishings 


Picture  frames  of  lacquer  are  a  distinct  step 
forward  artistically.    This  one  is  very  good 


w       0  J 

Most  unusual  is  this  splendid  commode  with  its  overhanging 
cabinet  of  eighteenth  century  I  talian  make.   Note  particularly 

the  front  of  the  commode 
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WHAT  a  delicious  relaxation  there  is  in  that  hour  or  two  each  day 
when  we  forget  the  present  and  live  in  our  yesterday  or  our  to-morrow! 
Nothing  can  bring  about  such  an  hour  like  music  —  particularly  the  music 
of  the  pipe  organ.  No  other  instrument  has  the  range,  the  depth,  the 
resonance,  the  infinite  Variety  of  tonal  effects.  For  your  relaxation  and 
enjoyment,  you  should  have  an  Estey  Pipe  Organ. 

Estey  Annotated  Rolls  have  made  it  possible  for  everyone  to  enjoy  an 
Estej)  Organ.  Tour  young  daughter  or  son  as  well  as  y^ourself  can  bring 
from  the  organ  its  wonderful  tones  —  not  onh>)  the  melody  of  a  master's 
composition,  but  the  full  orchestral  effect  as  he  planned  it.  These  rolls  do 
this  for  y\?u  automatically,  or  you  can  v^ary  the  expression  at  w*ill,  or  play 
u>ith  your  own  hands  if  $ou  wish. 

Ask  your  architect  to  plan  for  an  Estey  Pipe  Organ  in  your  Kome.  He 
will  easily  find  space,  for  an  Estey  is  \>ery  compact.    Write  us  freely. 

Estey  Organ  Co. 


Brattleb  oro 


Vermont 


NEW  YORK 

25  West  45m  Street 


Jin  <$stey  'Pipe  Organ  map  be  heard  at  any  of  these  studios 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

120  Boylston  Street  17m  and  Walnut  Streets 


Estey  Pipe  Organs 
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The  Readers'  Service  is  prepare!  In 
advise  parents  in  regard  to  sellouts 
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EVERY  requirement  of  tke  leading  in- 
terior decorators  is  met  by  Lowe 
Brothers  Mellotone.  It  gives  walls  the 
desired  soft,  mellow  color.  It  holds  its  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  for  years — is  easily  cleaned 
with  soap  and  water — and  need  only  he  re- 
newed when  you  want  a  change  of  color. 

Our  beautiful  book,  "Tke  House  Outside  and 
Inside" — enlarged  color-plate  edition — mailed 
promptly  on  request.  State  whether  interested 
in  outside  or  inside  decoration. 

Uhe  Cowe  Brothers  Company 

467  East  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston    New  York    Jersey  City    Chicago     Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 
GOLDSMITHS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,  Old  Bond  Street 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  TEA  and  COF- 
FEE SERVICES,  Dishes,  Platters — rare  pieces 
acquired  from  important  English  collections — 
sold  in  our  New  York  and  Chicago  Galleries  at 
London  prices. 


Use  This  Chest  FREE 

Moth- 
Proof 
Cedar 
Chest 

Sent 
on 

Free 

T^ij*!  Famous  Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest.  Your  choice  c 
A  llal  qo  styles  and  designs.    Direct  from  factory  tn  he 
on  15  days'  free  trial.  We  pay  the  freight.   A  Piedmont  proii 
fan,  iroolena  and  plumre  from  moth*,  mire,  dual  and 
tamp.    Distinctly  beautiful.    Needed  in  every  home. 
Lasts  for  generations.    Finest  wedding  or  birthday 
gift  at  great  saving.    Write  today  /or  our  great  new 
catalog  and  reduced  prices — all  prepaid  free  to  you. 
Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,  Dept.  »H,  stntenvllle,  N.  C 


Keduced  Factory 

Prices 
Freight  Prepaid 


For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 


of  the  room 
may  demand 
a  certain 
type.  Hence, 
if  the  layman 
is  not  sure 
of  his  own 
j  u  d  g  m  ent, 
it  will  be 
wiser  to  call 
in  some  re- 
putable dec- 
orator and  let 
h  i  m  decide, 
thereby  sav- 
ing much 
time,  money 
and  worry. 

The  splen- 
did Oriental 
shown  here  is 
one  of  the 
finest  Persian 
rugs  ever 
brought  t  o 
this  country 
and  is  ideal 
for  use  in 
living  rooms 
w  here  fur- 
nishings cor- 
responding to  those  pictured  here  are  employed. 
It  would  not  do,  however,  in  a  lounging  room 
furnished  in  the  heavy  so-called  Mission  type. 
If  Orientals  were  to  be  used  with  such  furniture, 
a  sizable  Khiva  rug  of  the  block  shaped  pattern 
would  be  best  and  most  satisfactory. 

Then  there  must  be  comfortable,  inviting  seats 
in  the  living  room,  plenty  of  them.  We  have 
grown  used,  almost  to  surfeit,  of  the  stuffed-couch- 
backed-by-a-table-before-the-fire  effect.    And  ir 


Rarely  does  one  find  such  a  mirror  as  this 
eighteenth  century  Italian  gilt  one 


Every  living  room  needs  a  tea  table,  and  this  graceful  Chip- 
pendale one  with  its  dainty  rail  will  prove  very  satisfactory  for 

t  he  purpose 

is  a  good  effect  that  is  entirely  satisfying  in  many 
homes,  yet  there  are  other  arrangements  that  can 
be  made  with  equal  success. 

Why  not  use  a  settee,  such  as  the  one  with  claw 
feet  shown  here?  This  type  may  be  had  with 
triple  back.  A  pair  of  these  with  soft  pillows, 
flanking  the  fireside,  will  be  very  effective.  The 
little  sofa  pictured  here  is  most  comfortable  for 
two  people,  and  as  snug  as  possible  for  one  to  curl 
up  in  for  a  read  or  forty  winks,  or  both.  It  is  very 
unusual,  and  can  either  be  used  before  the  fire, 


Here  one  may  relax  into  the  very  arms  of  comfort,  for  thi* 

chair  is  built  with  this  end  in  view 


■ 
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Orinoka 

Guaranteed  Sunfast 


The  welcome  sun- 
shine streaming  into 
every  room  in  the 

DRAPERIES  &  UPHOLSTERIES  oSkacurtahisand 
draperies  are  used.  Their  most  delicate  colorings  never 
become  dim  nor  the  beautiful  lustre  dull,  however  pow- 
erful the  sunlight  or  frequent  the  tubbings.  Every 
color  is  absolutely  guaranteed  not  to  fade. 

To  get  genuine  sunfast  insist  upon  the  name  "Orinoka. " 

There  is  a  fine,  wide  choice  of  lieht  and  heavy  ter*ures.  designs 
and  colorings.   Write  for  our  booklet,  "Draping  the  Home." 

ORINOKA  MILLS,  153  Clarendon  Building,  New  York 


GRAHAM  St  LITTLE 

DECORATORS 

8  EAST  37th  STREET 

ANNOUNCE  THEIR  REMOVAL  TO 
36  EAST  57th  STREET 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Locks 
and 
Hardware 


The  name  Yale  is  an  accepted  synonym  for  Quality 
and  Service  in  increasing  degree  each  year. 

For  nearly  a  half  century  the  same  principles  standing  for 
honesty  and  integrity  have  upheld  Yale  prestige  and  devel- 
oped the  Yale  ideal — an  ideal  that  rests  upon  the  essentials 
of  better  goods,  produced  in  a  better  plant  by  better  work- 
men, under  the  highest  standards  of  manufacturing  practice. 

Look  for  the  name  "  Yale  " — it  is  your  guarantee 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  9  East  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

Western  Office:  77  East  Lake  Street,  Chicago       Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  information 
about  Dogs  and  Kennel  Accessories 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  information 
about  Livestock 


Rare  and  Genuine  Antiques 

Choice  specimens  of  old  Period  Furniture,  &c. 

Photos,  description  and  prices  on  request 
IRVING  ELTING        Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Over  20  years  established 


A  Sharonware 

BIRD-BATH 

is  ornamental  in  itself  and  adds  new 
cliarm  to  any  lawn  because  of  the 
birds  it  attracts. 

A  Most  Appropriate  Gift 
for  the  friend  who  loves  birds. 


Endorsed  by  the  National  Audubon 
Society 

Crystal  Spring  Bird  Bath.  Height 
-?q  inches,  bowl  17  inches  across. 
Made  of  frost-proof  artificial  d>l  Ann 
stone.  Price  (F.  O.  B.  N.  Y.)  $1U^ 

Send  for  descriptive  price  list  of  Sharonware 
Garden  Furniture. 

Sharonware  Workshop 

84  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


against  the 
wall,  or  in  bow 
windows. 

Nor  is  the 
splendid  Ital- 
ian arm  chair 
covered  w  i  th 
fine  embroi- 
dery, illus- 
trated here, 
lacking  in  com- 
fort. In  fact,  it 
fairly  cradles 
one,  and  is  of 
the  kind  that 
one  can  best 
dream  in  before 
the  fire  and  in- 
vite his  soul. 

Another  item 
that  may  not 
be  so  closely 
identified  with 
comfort  as  with 
entertainment 
is  the  cabinet 
for  souvenirs. 
Usage  has  placed  this  interesting  article  so  fre- 
quently in  the  formal  drawing  room  that  it  has 
come  to  seem  very  unreasonably  out  of  place  else- 
where. This  is  unfortunate.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons for  wishing  to  surround  ourselves  with  the 
things  we  like,  and  we  need  not  limit  our  tastes  to 
the  fans,  boxes,  or  jewels  that  customarily  fill  cab- 
inets. Why  not  have  in  our  living  room  a  cabinet 
like  the  one  shown  here,  filled  with  rare  old  glass 
and  china  for  our  own  pleasure  as  well  as  for  the 


For  the  hall  or  nook  that  wants  soft 
lighting  this  graceful  jar  fitted  with  a 
lamp  wilKprove  very  pleasing  and  unique 


Every  hostess  likes  to  serve  the  individual  service  in 
an  unusual  manner.    This  daintily  painted  tin  tray 
speaks  for  itself 

entertainment  of  our  guests  ?  Such  a  piece  would 
be  in  as  poor  taste  in  the  drawing  room  as  would 
be  the  manners  of  the  guests  who  stopped  to 
examine  it  in  the  dining  room.  Sensible  as  it 
seems,  I  do  not  recall  having  seen  in  any  of  the 
newly  decorated  living  rooms  I  have  been  asked 
to  view  a  piece  of  this  description,  yet  there  is 
hardly  a  family  but  has  some  treasured  articles 
that  would  be  worthy  of  such  placement.  Cer- 
tainly the  much  desired  atmosphere  of  hominess 
radiates  glowingly  from  this  kind  of  cabinet. 


The  chief  beauty  of  this  lamp  lies  in  the  finely  wrought 
bronze  and  iron  standard  whose  delicacy  of  design  and  finish 

are  excellent 
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Willow  Furniture 


lln  In  st  m.ulc  of  Willow,  careful  I  v  selected,  has 
Im  » 11  woven  info  artistic  and  comfortable  furniture 
foi  the  beautification  of  the  Sununer  Nome.  Charm- 
inn  coloi  effects  iua\  he  produced  through  the  use  of 
in.iuul  ami  prett)  cushion  fabrics.  Due  to  its 
wonderful  decorative  possibilities,  Willow  is  now  in 
general  use  for  the  bedroom,  living  room,  veranda  and 
sol. ii  mm. 


Natural  Stained 
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4001  1'iim  Stand,  SO  In  incii 

4003  I  .imp.    I  m  (mill.  Sti.nlr  llxll  in.  wilh.mt  lininit 
4003 

I>»uli|r  Mlk  I  iniim  lot  iiiliir  ol  .ilxivr.  Sfi  9)  extra 

4004  Swill*  Willi  ih.linv  ouUliW-  HM-.IMirr.  "I  1  ~  I  m 

400*  Oval  Trnv.  In  I  Ufa]   

40M  Settee.  OUtaidr  riM'i»urr.  Mil  21  in  .  . 

4007  Aim  KiKkcr  .  . 

4000  Armchair  

4009 

4010  I  .imp.  u>  in  IiikIi    ^ilk  I  mum  *.>  .11  rmr.i 

4011  l. I.ivt  Top  Table.  :iO  in  .  im  linliiiK  Cretonne  , 


$  C.7S  $  7.7S  f  a.so 
13.00  14. SO  15.50 
19.50    20.50  21.50 

W.ZS 

4.25 
21.00 

8.00 
11.00 
12.75 
24.00 
17.00 


H  IMI 

4.75 
30.75 

9.50 
12.50 
14  00 
26.25 
19.00 


31.50 
5.25 
33.25 
10.75 
13.75 
15.50 
28.25 

M  U 


Please  note  that  prices  do  not  include  cushions  for  which  a 
moderate  additional  charge  is  made  according  to  quality  of 
covering  selected. 

Illustrated  Catalog ut  on  Request 

Cretonnes   Chintzes— Taffetas 

Our  assortment  is  very  large  and  prices  range  from  25 
cents  to  £0.00  per  van!.  Samples  sent  to  interested  parties 
upon  request  accompanied  by  idea  of  price  and  color 
requirements. 


McGIBBON  &  CO. 


3  West  37th  Street 


New  York 


THE  foundation 
of  Harrison  Ser- 
vice is  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding 
of  our  client's  wishes. 
We  interpret  them  in 
a  beautiful,  dignified 
and  permanent  Me- 
morial of  Barre  Gran- 
ite, embodying  our 
72  years  of  successful 
experience.  Offices 
in  principal  cities. 

Write  for  Booklet  F 


r  vmmz 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE  -  f^EW^ORfc 


PERSONAL  SERVICE 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  FUR- 
NISHING OF  THE  HOME 

We  undertake  the  complete  decoration  and 
furnishing:  of  Single  Rooms,  Apartments, 
City  Residences  and  Out-of-Town  Homes. 
Unequalled  studio  facilities  and  a  large  staff 
of  experienced  decorators  insure  satisfaction 
in  the  execution  of  any  commission. 

One  who  loves  fine  furniture  must  ac- 
knowledge that  in  the  beautiful  exhibits  on 
our  twelve  spacious  floors  every  ideal  of  the 
master-cabinet  maker  has  been  fully  met. 
Moreover,  the  Flint  &  Horner  Trademark 
guarantees  a  standard  of  construction  sur- 
passing in  some  respects  even  the  work  of 
the  great  makers  of  old. 

We  cordially  welcome  visitors  to  view 
our  exhibition  salons  and  studios. 

ORIENTAL  AND  DOMESTIC  RUGS 
AND  DRAPERIES 

FLINT  &  HORNER  CO.,  inc. 

20-26  "WEST  36th  STREET 
NE"W  YORK 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  give 
information    about  automobiles 
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"He  Can't  Gnaw  Thru 

Mno-fturn 


(Trade-Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  P.  O.) 

Expanded  Metal  Lath 

• 

It's  a  discouraged  rat  that  finds  the  fine  impenetrable 
mesh  of  "Kno-Burn"  barring  his  further  progress— no 
choice  for  him  but  to  move  to  a  house  of  poorer 
wall  construction. 

Rat  proof  and  rot  proof— a  barrier  to  fire— a  fabric 
that  absolutely  prevents  the  unsightly  cracks  that 
you've  come  to  associate  with  plaster  and  stucco — 
those  are  a  few  of  the  many  qualifica- 
tions that  have  established  "Kno-Burn" 

Expanded  Metal  as  the  standard  wall  base. 
The  cost  of  a  house  lathed  with  "Kno-Burn" 
is  so  little  more  than  that  of  houses  lathed 
with  the  cheapest  types  of  wall  base  that 
it  is  not  an  item  to  anyone  who  is  build- 
ing for  permanence  or  re-sale  value. 

Send  for  booklet  352.  It  gives  full  details 
and  interesting  cost  figures.    It  is  free. 

NorthWestern  Expanded 
Metal  Company 

935  Old  Colony  Bldg.  Chicago 


Marble= 

-Mantels  Benches— 

Sun  Dial  Pedestals 


-Consoles 


S.K1 


LABER  &  CO. 

Established  1849 

126  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 


/^AJiOWAY 

^JPof^ERV0 

* '  Gives  the  essential  touch 

to  the  garden  and  home. 
Send  for  catalogue  of  Ar- 
tistic Flower  Pots  and 
Jars,  Vases,  Bird  Fonts, 
Sun-dials,  Benches  and 
other  Beautiful  Pieces. 

GAlLQWf 

TERRA.  COTTA  CO. 
32I6WA1JUJT  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Hampton  g>f)ops( 

IB  lEaat  Sntlj  Attest 
3Fartn0  Bt.  Patrick's  (CatJjr-ural 


If  $ou  are  interested  in  good  furniture,  $ou 
should  write  today  for 

THE  KARPEN  BOOK 
°f  DESIGNS 

S.  KARPEN  &  BROS. 

Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago      37tk  &  Broadway,  Ner?  York  Citp 


THE  SUNDIAL 

Time-Piece  of  the  Ancients 

on  its  pedestal  of  Pompeian  Stone 
will  give  a  central  point  of  beauty 
and  romance  to  your  garden. 

Our  interesting  catalogue  il- 
lustrating many  designs  of  sun- 
dials, pedestals,  vases,  statuary, 
benches  and  fountains  mailed 
free.  Your  request  will  have 
prompt  attention. 

The  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

The  Largest  Manufacturers 
of  Ornamental  Stone 
221  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York 
Factory,  Astoria,  L.  I. 


THE  TREE  SURGEON 

NE  spring  morning,  as  I  was  walking 
along  a  residential  street  in  a  city 
noted  for  its  beautiful  elms,  the 
muffled  tap,  tap,  tap  of  the  chisel 
of  the  tree  surgeon  came  to  my  ear. 
"Where  can  he  find  a  nesting  site 
in  these  carefully  pruned  trees?"  I  wondered. 
The  mystery  was  soon  solved.  A  large  branch 
of  an  elm,  broken  in  a  gale,  had  been  sawed 
off,  leaving  a  stub  a  few  inches  long,  and  the 
tree  specialist  had  found  the  only  available  spot 
for  a  downy  woodpecker's  nest  on  Main  Street 
and  was  excavating  his  gourd-shaped  nest  there. 

No  matter  how  often  the  swift  automobile  or 
the  lumbering  cart  traversed  that  busy  street, 
Downy  was  oblivious  to  all  that  was  happening. 
He  had  passed  the  dangerous  stage  of  nest- 
building,  and  was  working  inside  the  nest,  en- 
tirely out  of  sight.  When  the  tree  surgeon  is 
excavating  the  entrance  to  his  nest,  he  is  in  plain 
sight;  he  is  using  his  bill  as  a  chisel  and  making 
enough  noise,  and  throwing  down  enough  chips 
to  attract  the  attention  of  any  passer-by  who  is 
familiar  with  his  ways;  but  persons  who  have  not 
trained  their  eyes  to  see  birds,  or  their  ears  to 
hear  them,  do  not  notice  these  sounds  or  signs,  so 
that  Downy  is  practically  as  safe  from  observa- 
tion when  excavating  his  nest  on  Main  Street  as 
he  is  in  the  orchard  or  the  woods. 

The  nest  hole  is  circular,  and  an  inch  or  a  trifle 
more  in  diameter.  A  sort  of  tunnel,  about  the 
size  of  the  door  of  the  house,  extends  in  for  one  or 
more  inches,  then  it  curves  downward,  and  opens 
into  a  pouch-like  cavity. 

Pretty  Mrs.  Downy  must  be  a  suffragist,  be- 
cause, contrary  to  the  custom  of  most  birds,  she 
has  Mr.  Downy  do  his  full  share  of  the  work;  he 
helps  excavate  the  nest,  and  takes  his  turn  at 
keeping  the  eggs  warm  and  at  brooding  and  feed- 
ing the  young.  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Downy  stay 
away  from  the  nest  so  long  that  Mr.  Downy  had 
to  send  out  a  wireless  signal  to  her  several  times. 
First  he  came  out  and  looked  about  and  listened. 
Then  he  hitched  up  the  tree  to  the  very  top  where 
one  of  his  drums  was  located — a  dry,  resonant 
fragment  of  wood.  Upon  this  bit  of  wood  he 
tapped  sharply  with  his  beak.  Sometimes  he 
sent  out  a  series  of  messages.  From  time  to  time, 
he  also  called  Quick!  Quick!  Quick!  Occasionally 
Mrs.  Downy  answered  from  far  away,  then  nearer 
and  at  last,  she  herself  appeared.  I  have  likewise 
seen  Mrs.  Downy  "drum  up"  her  husband. 
Usually,  however,  they  spend  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  upon  their  domestic  tasks,  and 
come  and  go  regularly. 

From  my  studies  of  the  downy  woodpecker, 
I  have  learned  that  it  is  not  well  to  pass  judgment 
before  looking  at  a  matter  from  all  sides.  At 
first  I  thought  it  very  strange  that  Mrs.  Downy 
should  place  her  beautiful  white  eggs  on  a  few 
chips  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  and  I  made  many 
harsh  mental  comments  on  the  lack  of  parental 
solicitude  that  the  downy  woodpeckers  showed 
for  the  comfort  of  their  nestlings;  but  in  time,  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  little  downy  wood- 
pecker for  a  pet.  Then  I  discovered  w  hy  it  is 
that  the  woodpeckers  are  so  very  useful,  and 
why  they  compel  their  young  to  sleep  on  such  a 
hard  bed. 

The  little  woodpeckers  have  enormous  appe- 
tites. They  will  eat  almost  anything.  If  the 
parent  birds  were  so  unwise  as  to  place  their 
eggs  in  a  cradle  of  moss,  or  bark,  or  down,  the 
nestlings  would  eat  up  the  nest  lining  and  thus 
commit  suicide. 

Because  the  downy  woodpecker  has  sucli  ;i 
ravenous  appetite,  and  because,  for  his  food,  he 
likes  best  those  insects  that  are  the  most  injurious 
to  our  trees,  the  value  of  this  member  of  the 
Picida  family  can  not  be  overestimated. 

Therefore,  when  you  hear  Downy  tapping  on 
your  trees,  or  signalling  for  his  mate  from  the 
telegraph  or  telephone  pole,  do  not  be  alarmed. 
He  is  not  an  enemy,  but  a  friend.  His  work  is 
entirely  beneficent,  and  if  at  any  time  you  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  dead  limb  on  one  of  the 
trees  on  your  lawn,  cherish  it.  It  may  be  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downy  will  honor  you  by  nesting 
on  your  premises.      Cordelia  J.  Stanwood. 
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Ji  lighted  lamp  is  the 
moat  conspicuous  object 
in  a  room;  it  should 
be  a  thing  of  beauty 
in  complete  harmony 
with  its  surroundings. 
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Unusual  Lamps 

THE  lamps-  stately  Chinese  vases  or  quaintly 
carved  statuettes;  the  shades— richly  embroid- 
ered Chinese  silks.  Agreeing  perfectly  each  with 
the  other  in  form,  motif  and  coloring,  lighted  or 
unlighted.  they  add  a  charmingly  decorative  and 
distinctive  note  to  an  interior. 

EDWARD  I.  FAKMER 

CHINESE  ARTS  AND  DECORATIONS 
5  West  Fifty-sixth  Street.  NEW  YORK 
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"""THE  foremost  feature  of  your  garage  is  its 
*  entrance.    Because  of  their  appearance,  or 
method  of  operation,  your  garage  doors  may  prove  either 
a  source  of  satisfaction  or  of  constant  annoyance. 


Stanley  Garage  Hardware 


H 


Insures  doors  that  look  well  and  work  well 

UNG  on  ball  bearing     Door  Holder  1 774  will  hold  the 

Stanley   Garage    doors  saf.e'y  °Pen  wnile  y°ur 
car  goes  in  or  out.  Handsome 

in  design  and  finish,  Stanley 

Garage  Hardware  will  dignify 

the  appearance  of  any  garage. 

Yet  it  is  moderate  in  price.  It 

is  carried  in  stock  at  all  good 

hardware  stores. 


Hinges,  your  doors  will  swing 
smoothly  and  never  sagor  stick. 
Unlike  sliding  doors,  those 
equipped  with  Stanley  Garage 
Hinges  and  Bolts  close  weather- 
tight.     The  Stanley  Garage 


//  you  expect  to  build  a  garage,  you  will  find  the  Stanley  Garage 
Hardware  Booklet  P-2  helpful  and  interesting.  Send  for  it  to-day 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

New  York,  100  Lafayette  St.  Chicago,  73  East  Lake  St. 


TES  REED  SHOP,  Inc 

467  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Reed  Furniture  Ideal  for  both 
the  City  and  Country  Home 

Annual  Sale  During  February- 
Furniture  at  a  Great  Reduction 


On  receipt  of  14c  in  stamps,  we  will 
mail  you  our  new  illustrated  Catalogue, 
ready    for    delivery    February    I  Oth. 
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RAIN  COATS  AND  BAD  WEATHER  ACCESSORIES 

(HE  term  "fair  weather  Christian"  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  present  young  sports- 
woman, for  whether  she  be  saint  or  sinner, 
fair  weather  or  foul  affects  her  not  in  the  least. 
She  is  off  for  any  sport  in  any  weather,  without 
a  thought  of  protection  beyond  that  which  her 
Sjorm  clothes  afford.  To-day,  these  are  less 
appalling  than  in  past  seasons.  Especially  since 
the  war,  the  bad-weather  togs  for  women  have 
become  the  fashion,  whether  she  is  fortunate  enough  to  go  South  or  prefers 
the  winter  sports  at  home. 

Trench  coats  come  in  the  same  military  cut  and  finish  for  women  as  for  , 
men.  A  young  woman  looked  charming  as  she  stepped 
from  a  motor  car  at  the  Piping  Rock  Club,  one  rainy 
day  recently.  She  wore  a  trench  coat  in  a  mixed 
brownish  drab  color.  The  coat  was  like  a  man's  in 
every  particular,  save  that  there  was  a  hood  attached 
to  it.  Her  hat  was  a  jaunty  affair,  quite  like  those 
that  the  Scotch  Highlanders  wear,  only  this  cap  was 
done  in  the  same  material  as  the  trench  coat.  High 
tan  rain-proof  boots,  and  chamois  cloth  gloves  in  a 
soft  yellow  color,  completed  this  rainy  weather  costume. 

The  gown  worn  under  the  coat  was  serviceable  for 
indoor  tennis  or  for  any  polite  sport — such  as  bowling, 
bridge,  and  motoring  were  once  termed  by  a  strenuous 
young  huntswoman. 

The  gown  was  a  one-piece  affair,  the  skirt  in  a  golden 
brown  Sylvette  silk  (which  comes  for  sport  suits)  and 
was  laid  in  fine  pleats  from  a  yoke,  which  fitted  the 
hips  snugly.  The  yoke  was  embroidered  in  black 
and  cluny  colored  heavy  silk  thread.  This  embroidery 
extended  up  over  the  blouse  at  the  waist  line. 

The  blouse  itself  was  in  a  mustard  color  tricot  serge, 
which  has  a  fine  stockinet  weave.  The  neck  was  cut 
in  the  most  approved  Chinese  fashion,  and  finished 
with  a  band  of  silk  embroidery  like  the  yoke  and 
waist  band.  The  sleeves  were  quite  long  and  tight 
at  the  wrist,  being  buttoned  half  way  to  the  elbows 
with  small  buttons  in  red,  brown,  and  yellow.  No 
embroidery  appeared  on  the  sleeves.  The  gown  was 
new  and  effective  and,  topped  with  the  jaunty  little 
Scotch  cap,  was  altogether  bewitching. 

RAIN  COATS 

Rain  coats  are  less  a  thing  to  abhor  this  season  than 
of  old.  They  are  now  made  with  some  possibility  as 
to  lines  and  material.  A  waterproofed  cravenette 
hangs  very  full  from  the  shoulders,  with  a  raglan  sleeve 
and  high  military  collar.  These  come  in  dark  blue, 
brown,  green,  and  a  mixed  gray.  Several  good  looking  coats  were  lined 
with  a  gay  plaid  effect. 

Rubbers  too  have  followed  the  fashion  and  now  may  be  had  to  match 
the  boots  in  color — tan,  black,  and  white.  They  come  in  a  small  rubber 
case  and  may  be  carried  easily.  The  rubber  is  soft  and  pliable  and  fits 
the  boot  perfectly,  not  giving  the  offence  to  a  daintily  shod  woman  that  the 
old  ill-fitting  affairs  did.  To-day  the  rubbers  in  their  neat  little  cases, 
and  the  folding  umbrella,  are  both  potent  parts  of  the  outfit  for  the  sports- 
woman's suitcase,  en  route  to  the  country  club. 


LINDSAY  GLEN 

Of  Countr?  Life  in  America  Advertis- 
ing Department's  Service  Bureau  ^ill  be 
glad  to  furnisK  further  information  or 
purchase  any)  of  the  articles  mentioned. 

Address  n  West  32nd  St.,  Ne-cC  York 


Charming  effects  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
new  dual-faced  fabric  called  pontine.  Here  a  very 
strfking  top  coat  is  modeled  on  attractive  lines,  the 
facing  serving  as  trimming  on  collar  and  cuffs 


THE  SPORTSMAN  S   RAINY  DAY  APPAREL 

IN  A  discussion  on  clothes  in  one  of  the  Boston 
clubs  last  week,  every  man  had  his  own  set 
idea  of  what  was  necessary  to  comfort. 
"Spend  a  year  in  the  trenches"  a  young  English- 
man drily  remarked  "and  you  wouldn't  care  a 
'tuppence'  for  your  bally  drizzles;  the  war  has 
drawn  the  long  line  between  comfort  and  luxury. 
The  proper  kit  for  bad> weather  is  comfort,  while 
*  fancy  togs  are  impedimenta,  or  worse." 

A  MILITARY  OVERCOAT 

A  trench  overcoat  is  most  useful,  made  on  military  lines,  full  and  loose, 
but  may  be  belted  closely  to  the  figure  at  the  waist  line. 
It  has  large  pouch  pockets,  and  a  military  collar  which 
permits  of  its  being  worn  high  about  the  throat  for 
protection,  and  turned  back  if  desired.  The  material 
employed  is  a  soft  Scotch  wool  mixture,  moisture- 
proof  and  light  in  weight,  yet  warm.  The  trench  coat 
is  being  adopted  by  many  sportsmen.  It  is  trim  and 
smart  yet  comfortable  and  serviceable. 

A  soft  wool  cap  with  folds  of  wool  forming  the  slight 
brim  is  seen  with  these  trench  coats.  These  folds 
may  be  so  adjusted  as  to  cover  the  head  and  neck, 
and  so  form  a  perfect  protection  for  the  head  and 
shoulders  in  heavy  weather. 

Tweeds  and  Scotch  Suits  which  have  been  rain- 
proofed  are  always  part  <of  the  sportsman's  wardrobe. 
The  cut  is  the  one  new  and  interesting  feature.  The 
breeches  are  less  full,  with  lines  from  waist  to  knees 
much  less  bouffant,  this  feature  being  left  to  the  riding 
breeches.  The  Norfolk  jacket  is  still  the  accepted 
model  for  sports  coats. 

Rain  boots  are  no  longer  the  cumbersome  affairs  of  a 
year  ago.  They  come  in  tan  and  black,  and  the  leather 
is  soft  and  pliable,  yet  impervious  to  dampness.  \\  arm 
wool  stockings  are  worn  with  these  boots  for  com- 
plete protection  and  comfort. 

OUTFIT  FOR  A  HEAVY  WEATHER  SPORTSMAN 

Some  sportsmen  think  no  weather  bad  weather  when 
it  comes  to  their  games.  In  the  outfit  of  such  a  sports- 
man is  seen  a  stout  yet  light  weight  rubber  overcoat, 
a  rubber  cover  for  a  cap,  high  boots  of  rubber  or  light 
rain-proofed  cloth,  puttees  or  leggings,  and  leather 
boots  with  rubber  soles  and  heels.  A  short  leather 
coat  is  the  most  desirable  for  a  sportsman,  no  matter 
what  the  sport.  A  new  model  with  improvements  is 
always  of  keen  interest.  One  of  these  is  in  tan  leather, 
lined  throughout  with  green  flannel,  and  fitted  with 
innumerable  pockets  of  various  sizes  for  needed  accessories — such  as  a  cork- 
screw, as  some  one  remarked  mischievously. 

Sports  gloves  come  in  washable  leather  or  in  chamois  cloth,  which  latter 
is  warmer  than  the  leather  and  also  more  serviceable  and  lasting.  Ihese 
come  in  cream  color  and  are  lined  with  yellow;  being  double-faced,  they 
are  more  comfortable  when  damp  than  are  the  leather  gloves. 

A  sportsman's  necessary  outfit  may  be  stowed  away  in  a  small  space, 
for,  as  the  y^oung  Englishman  from  the  trenches  remarked,  the  difference 
between  a  necessity  and  a  luxury  is  merely  in  getting  used  to  it. 


Rain  hat  in  brown  velour  cloth. 
Pompon  and  bands  of  beaver 


Hat  in  putty  colored  leather 
with  large  steel  buckle  and 
brown  ribbon  band 


Hat   in  green   rain-proofed  tweed. 
Suitable  to  be  worn  with  rain  coat 


Hat  in  Austrian  velour. 
Made  for  comfort  and 
durability  in  wet  weather 
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The  Department  for  Women's  Cotton  amid  Linen  Dresses 

(Third  FOoor) 

has  ready  a  remarkably  attractive  selection  of  dainty  Frocks  for  morning, 
afternoon,  luncheon  and  promenade  wear,  embodying  every  new  development 
of  fashion  in  style,  material  and  decoration. 

A  number  of  the  new  models  shown  are  fresh  from  the  ateliers  off  the  leading 
couturieres  of  Paris,  but  there  are  also  many  charming  originations  from  the 
American  designers. 

TRAVEL  AND  SPORTS  CLOTHES,  SWEATERS,  HATS 

and  all  the  essentials  of  the  fashionable  costume  are  obtainable  in  their 

respective  Departments. 


GIlitrtB-fmtrtlf  fctrrrt 


Tl  !  I  PHONF.  7000  Ml  IRK  AY  I  III. I. 


Otytrh|-fiftb  §trwl 


L,*  IMPORTERS 

\7/ie  (0arur  L  Oiop  .c/XT^f nerved 
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ESPECIALLY 
EMPHASIZING 


Smart  Styles- 

7^outhernh)ear 


 564-66-68  Fifth  Avenue  (at  46th  St.),  New  York- 


KCW  YORK. 


The  Winter  Season 
— North  or  South 

For  those  going  South — Fine  Panamas 
for  Men  and  Women,  Sport  Suits  of 
light  weight  materials.  Coats,  Bathing 
Suits  and  Sweaters. 

For  those  remaining  in  the  North — 
Sport  Clothes,  Skating  Suits,  Tailored 
Suits  Storm  Coats  and  Ulsters. 

KNOX  HATS 

For  Men  and  Women 

452  Fifth  Avenue  at  40th  Street 
161  Broadway,  Singer  Building 
New  York 

Agents  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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The  Chafing  Dish  a  Glorified  Stew  Pan 

ANN  REMSEN 


BREAKFAST  COCOA 

helps  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  house- 
keeping because  it  is  essentially  eco- 
nomical in  use  as  well  as  pure,  nour- 
ishing— and  delicious  in  flavor. 


SO 
Cupfuls 
for  25 
Cents 


At  all  good  stores 


THE  ready  wit  of  the  Irish  is  proverbial. 
A  good  story  is  being  told  of  a  young 
Irishman  who,  being  invited  to  a 
chafing  dish  party,  asked  Pat  "What  forever 
is  a  chafing  dish?" 

"Ah!  Dennie"  said  Pat,  "it  is  the  old  stew 
pan  in  good  society,  and  with  modern  con- 
veniences"— meaning  electricity. 

Electricity  simplifies  even  chafing  dish 
cooking,  and  many  delightful  things  may  be 
done  to  the  queen's  taste  most  easily  and 
luxuriously  before  our  very  eyes.  The  chaf- 
ing dish  has  done  wonders  to  make  domestic 
science  fashionable  and  solitude  a  deux  pos- 
sible. 

The  diner  meagre  is  an  institution  in  the 
smart  world  where  a  tempting  dish  may  be 
not  only  the  piece  de  tesistance,  but,  with 
minor  accessories,  the  entire  repast. 

The  following  is  an  easily  prepared  dish  for 
a  fish  day  dinner. 

LOBSTER  OMELET 

5  pound  lobster  meat 

1  tablespoon  white  wine 
\  teaspoonful  butter 
\  cupful  milk  or  cream 

6  eggs 

I  teaspoonful  salt 
1  saltspoon  pepper 


Porto  Rico 

Coffee 

Buy  direct  from  Plantation 

If  you  have  never  tried 
pure  Porto  Rico  Coffee, 
there  is  a  treat  in  store 
for  you.  It  has  a  delightfully  rich  flavor 
and  an  exquisite  aroma;  contains  less 
caffeine  than  other  coffees,  and  is  not 
injurious  to  the  health. 

We  will  send  you  a  5  lb.  Bag  for  $2 
grown  on  our  own  plantation.  Hacienda  Semil.  Porto 
Rico.  It  is  the  highest  grade  of  selected  coffee — un- 
blended. Always  the  same.  We  roast  it  fresh  in  New 
York  every  day.  Retains  Bavor  long  after  roasting. 
You  will  surely  like  Semil  CofiTee  and  continue  to  buy 
it.  We  pay  all  transportation  charges.  Send  check 
or  M.  O.  for  $2  or  40c  for  1  lb.  sample  bag. 

Hacienda  Semil 

A.  B.  MARVIN,  Owner,  40  Cedar ! 

Telephone  518  John 


ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

Made  from  Cream  of  Tartar 
Absolutely  Pure 
No  Alum  No  Phosphate 


PDMPEIANJL2LIVE  DIL 


ALWAYS 


Every  Woman  Should  Have 

The  New  Housekeeping 
By  CHRISTINE  FREDERICK 

Every  Woman  should  read  this  book  and  put  into  practice  its  ideas  of  broader 
and  less  drudgifying  home-making.  Every  man  should  read  this  book  and  buy 
it  for  some  woman.  It  contains  what  Editor  Bok  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  says  is  the  "best  solution  of  the  servant  problem  ever  offered." 
Mrs.  Frederick  is  a  housewife  and  mother,  founder  Applecroft  Experiment 
Station,  and  author  of  "Household  Engineering,"  etc.    Illustrated.  Net  $1.25. 

Garden  City        Doubleday,  Page  &  Company        New  York 


FURTHER  information  about 
the  products  mentioned  in  this 
article  will  be  sent  upon  request, 
address  Miss  Ann  Remsen,  care  of 
Country  Life  in  America,  n  W. 
32nd  St.,N.  Y. 
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Write  Today  For  FREE  Book  on 

Home  Refrigeration 


Right  now'*  the  time  to  plnn  for  next  Bummer's  hot  weather!  Protect  your- 
■elf  against  exorbitant  ire  bills  ;in;iinst  tlx;  possibility  of  hiving  half  stx*ilt, 
germ-infected  foixl  -against  offensive  odors  and  unappetizing  conditions. 

  TliU  hnntlwimrly  IHtiMrntrrl  V>  page  book  Is  crammed  full  of  lnl»TPitinj(  far  ts  nlmtit  Homo 

~  krf  riurrnllon  It  trlh  you  liow  to  1  nl  down  your  Ice  mils — how  to  krep  your  food  (ri'ih  and  wholesome — wtiat 
to  *cek  una  what  to  avoid  In  electing  ■  Refrigerator;  tells  ull  about  the  famous,  ice-saving 


MONROE 


soi.m 

POKC'KLAIN 


REFRIGERATOR 

With  beautiful,  snow  white  food  compartments  molded  In  one  piece 
of  it  nuine  tnrh  thick  solid  porcelain  ware,  with  every  corner  rounded, 
osHurinK  absolute  cleanliness.  Not  a  single  crack,  crevice  or  corner 
to  harbor  dirt,  germs,  moisture  and  odors.  A  handsome,  expertly- 
built,  lifetime  Ki  t r  iterator  that  locks  out  the  heat  and  assures  maxi- 
mum 1  oldiii'ss  and  ilrvness  and  minimum  ire  con  .umptinn.  Used  in  the 
best  homes  and  leading  hospitals  throughout  the  country. 

Not  Sold  In  stores,  bat  Shipped  dlrert  from  Factory, 
freight  prepaid,  on  30  days'  trlsl.    Easy  Payments. 
Send  for  this  Free  Flook  today,  and  solve  your  food  preservation 
problems  for  all  time  to  come.   Learn  why  the  "MONKOE"  is  this 
only  Refrigerator  YOU  can  afford  to  have. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY 

{A  Quartmr  Cmntury  in  Thia  Bu&inan) 
82  Benson  Street  I.OCK  LAND.  OHIO 


Atwood  Grapefruit  j|S 

Recommended  by  Physicians  for  Rheumatism.  (fjfa^OS^r* 


Recommended  by  Physicians  for  Rheumatism. 


As  to  Flavor,  in  a  Class  by  Itself.  WBESH 


Price  about  the  same  as  the  common  variety. 


F  r  11  k  i  \  r  v .   1  y  1  7 


Cut  tlx  lobitrl  into  mii. ill  puns,  cook  it  with 
the  Kilt  tel.  wtm  ,  and  milk  until  heated  through, 
and  keep  l«'t  until  wanted 

With  the  eggs,  pepper,  and  salt  MM  M 
Omelet  in  tin-  1  hating  dish,  and  when  MillnuntK 
Cooked,  ill. nn  the  lohstrt  and  place  111  the  centre 
of  the  omelet  Fold  ovel  opposite  sides,  and 
turn  omelet  onto  1  1 1  • » *  plum  PoUI  BfOtind 
it  tin  same  from  which  the  lobstei  was  drained, 
and  sei  \  > 

•\iH»thei  fitting  meatless  da\  repast  is 

1  1  kkihi  MALIHt't 

:  cupful*  cold  boiled  or  baked  halibut 

1  tablespoonful  butter 

1  tablespoonful  Hout 

I  cupful  milk 

)  cupful  cream 

1  teaspoonltil  salt 

I  teaspoonful  minced  onion 

i  tablespoonfuls  U  nion  imce 

1  teaspoonful  curry  powder 

a  dash  of  1 avenne 

Melt  the  butter  in  the  chafing  dish,  and  when 
hot  cook  the  onion  in  it.  Avid  the  curry  powder 
mixed  with  the  Hour,  when  these  bubble,  stir  in 
the  milk  and  cream  gradually.  1'nt  in  the  hsh, 
salt,  and  cayenne,  when  it  is  hot  enough  to  serve, 
add  the  lemon  juice.  Fresh  cod  may  be  used 
instead  of  halibut  it  desired. 

Still  another  is 

smelts,  sautI 

I  dozen  smelts 

;  tablespoonfuls  butter  or  olive  oil 

I  tablespoonful  lemon  juice 

I  tablespoonful  chopped  p. it  sic  \ 

salt 

pepper 

Melt  the  butter  or  heat  the  oil  in  the  chahng 
dish,  and  when  hot  put  in  the  smelts,  previously 
boned.  Cook  ten  minutes,  turning  once.  Add 
the  lemon  juice  and  parsley,  season  to  taste, 
and  serve.  1  his  makes  an  appetizing  supper 
served  with  hot  buttered  biscuits,  olives, 
celery,  and  coffee. 

CREAMED  SCALLOPS 

1  pint  scallops 
:  ouptuls  milk 

2  tablespoonfuls  butter 
J  teaspoonful  salt 

1  saltspoonful  white  pepper 
:  tablespoonfuls  flour 

Cover  the  scallops  w  ith  boiling  water,  let  them 
stand  five  minutes,  and  drain.  Melt  rhe  butter 
in  the  charing  dish,  stir  in  the  flour,  add  the  milk 
gradually  and  simmer  until  smooth.  Add  the 
scallops,  cook  live  minutes,  season,  and  serve. 

TERRAPIN     At)     CHAFING  DISH 

Terrapin  is  a  dish  tit  for  a  king,  and  saved  by- 
its  submersible  habits  for  the  meatless  days. 
To  prepare  it  for  the  charing  dish,  drop  the 
terrapin  in  boiling  water.  Boil  fifteen  minutes, 
then  cool  in  cold  water.  Place  it  on  its  back 
and  remove  the  entrails,  gall  bag,  claws,  and 
rub  off  the  outer  skin  on  the  legs.  Divide  the 
nteat  into  medium-sized  pieces,  put  these  in  a 
stew  pan  with  water  enough  to  cover,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper  only,  and  cook  slowly  one 
hour.  \\  hen  done,  cool  and  put  it  in  the  ice 
box  until  wanted  for  the  chafing  dish. 

Meat  Menus  for  the  Chafing  Dish 
sweetbreads  larded 

2  sweetbreads 
Bacon 
Cucumber 

1  tablespoonful  mushroom  catsup 
Lemon  peel 

2  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 

3  cupfuls  rich  thickened  gravy. 

Parboil  the  sweetbreads.  When  cold,  lard 
them  down  the  centre  with  strips  of  bacon,  on 
each  side  with  thin  shreds  of  lemon  peel,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  lemon  with  very  small  pieces 
of  pickled  cucumber.    Put  them  in  the  chafing 

aa  W'th  the  gravy  and  cook-  Wnen  done 
add  the  mushroom  catsup  and  lemon  juice;  serve 
very  hot. 


The  Readers' Service  will  give  you  helpful 
hints  in  planning  your  new  home 


Best  books  for  your  wants;  Ask  for 
selections   by  The  Readers'  Service. 


Buy  Maple  Syrup 

direct  from  the  woods 

Send  15c  for  two-ounce  samples  cast  of  the 
Mississippi  and  20c  west. 

JUSTAMERE  FARM 
Middletown  Springs  Vermont 


HOTEL 
LENOX 


CREME 

YVETTE 


(Pronounced  E-vet) 

A  dessert,  or  dainty  refreshment,  for  the 
guests  at  the  dinner  or  the  dance!  Nothing 
pleases  quite  so  well  as  a  Creme  Yvette  sher- 
bet, mousse,  charlotte  or  ice.  The  delicate 
violet  tinge  and  bouquet  is  an  exclusive  fea- 
ture.  Try  the  simple  recipe  given  below. 

FAVORITA  SHERBET  as  made  bv 
ALBERT  DISERENS,  of  the  Hotel  Aster 


1  qt.  water 
H  cup  su^ar 
Js  cup  lemon  juice 


1  egg  white 

cup  Creme  Yvette 


Make  a  syrup  of  the  boiling  water  and 
sugar;  add  lemon  juice  and  Creme  Yvette; 
strain  and  freeze.    When  half  frozen  add  the 
white  beaten  stiff. 

Creme  Yvette  (pronounced  E-VET)  is 
sold  at  80c  and  S1.50  per  botUe  at  fancy 
grocers  and  wine  dealers. 

Book  of  signed  recipes  by  well-known 
New  York  chefs  sent  free.  Write  im  book- 
let C  note. 

SHEFFIELD  COMPANY 

53  Seventh  Ave.  New  York  City 
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HESE  NEW  EDISON 
Qj  instruments  are  equipped 
with  electric  motors,  electric 
automatic  stops  and  complete 
electric  lighting  systems,  thus 
combining  the  historic  design 
of  the  cabinets  themselves 
with  the  most  modern  and 
convenient  equipment. 


French  Gothic 

(OAK) 

4  feet  6  inches  long  and  4  feet  high 

XV  Century,  with  skillful 
restraint  of  flamboyant 
Gothic  conception 


(WALNUT)    4  feet  10  inches  long  and  3  feet  2  inches  high 

Expresses  authentically  the  adornment 
characteristic  of  Italian  Renaissance 


French  Gothic 

(OAK)    7  feet  6  inches  long  and  6  feet  3  inches  high 
Very  early  XVI  Century,  illustrating  the  parchment  panel  in  its  best  form 


MARCH  K)17 


(JhoNoW  \ 


50  CENTS 


Country  Life 

A  Color  Manual  of 
Gardening 


r 


r 


Si 


1  11  1     '      111  r  perfect  example  of  custom  built  quality  and 

an  impressive  illustration  of  the  distinction  to 
be  attained  by  hand  wrought,  built  in,  refine- 
tfixteoH  va/py/^ f  y      ,  ment  in  every  detail  of  body  and  chassis. 

Upholstery  and  finish  may  be  selected  to  suit  the  owner's  individual  taste. 

The  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland 


Ma  Hi  Ni  iyi7 
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Decorations  and  Utilities 

for  the  Coantty  Home 

Three  well  equipped  departments  are  at  the  service  of 
those  whose  requirements  demand  quality  in  garden  decora- 
tions and  supplies  for  the  other  units  of  the  country  estate 


GARDEN  GOODS 

AND 
POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

All  tkose  things  the 
gardener  needs  to  give  to 
his  lawn,  shrubbery  and 
flowers,  the  care  they 
need,  from  fertilizers  to 
tree  pruners.  All  those 
things  the  poultry  raiser 
requires  from  incubators 
to  chick  runs.  Even 
cream  separators  and 
bird  houses  are  part 
of  this  Varied,  $et  com- 
plete department. 


CARRARA  MARBLES  AND 
TERRA  COTTA  ORNAMENTS 

The  decorative  effects  produced  by  a  ric  hly 
carved  piece  of  this  snovC-v?hite  Italian  marble, 
silhouetted  before  a  background  of  foliage 
cannot  be  over  estimated.  A  simple  sun- 
dial of  brass  mounted  on  a  marble  pedestal  in 
classic  design,  a  bench  or  fountain  vCith  Italian 
renaissance  ornament  may  greatly  improve  the 
viev?  from  the  veranda  or  roadside.  Flower 
Boxes,  and  other  ornaments  in  Terra  Cotta  are 
equally  effective. 


HARNESS  AND 

OTHER 
HORSE  GOODS 

The  stable  equipment 
also  may  need  replenish- 
ing before  the  Spning 
season  opens.  A  depart- 
ment in  charge  of  exper- 
ienced harness  men  is 
supplied  with  everything 
the  rider,  driver  or  horse 
may  need,  including  both 
imported  and  domestic 
saddles,  a  full  line  of 
stable  blankets  and  other 
sundry  merchandise  of 
dependable  quality*. 


HERALD  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 


>7 
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The  sun  setting  in  autumn  clouds  on  Colvin  Pond.  This  lake  has  been  stocked 
Vith  Ouananiche.    A  six  pounder  of  this  tribe  means  a  very  busy  twenty  minutes. 


mi 


Seven  feet  of  brook  trout:  fifty  fish  caught  in  an  hour  by  two  rods  fly  fishing. 
Ten  or  twenty  more  were  lost  through  carelessness. 


The  Story  of  a  Deer 

SUNLIT  silence  of  an  Indian  summer  afternoon  had  de- 
scended upon  the  mountains  around  Lake  Marian. 
H.   and   I   landed   from   the   canoe   at  the  west  base 

of  Copper  Mountain  where  it  rises  out  of  the  lake.    F  was 

hunting  buck  on  the  east  side  north  of  us.  A  sharp  climb  up  the 
west  slope  brought  H.  and  me  to  a  point  which  views  the 
entire  side  of  the  mountain.  Here  I  left  H.  and  scrambled 
to  the  top  as  quietly  as  I  could.  A  large  buck  sneaked  into  the 
thick  second  growth  below  me  on  the  east  side  but  his  shadow 
betrayed  him  and  I  shot.  The  thick  cover  prevented  accuracy 
and  half  a  dozen  more  shots  during  a  running  chase  down  the 
mountain  were  required  to  kill  him. 

Just  before  I  stooped  to  cut  open  the  deer  and  take  out  his 
"in'ards"  I  looked  down  the  valley  and  saw  a  doe  and  fawn 
streaking  away,  scared  by  the  shooting.  Then,  up  the  mountain 
near  the  top  of  a  shoulder  of  rock  north  of  me,  my  eye  found  a 
buck  larger  than  the  one  I  had  just  killed.  He  stood  statu- 
esquely  watching  me,  but  he  must  have  seen  all  the  fore- 
going proceedings.  F.,  who  was  hunting  in  my  direction 
but  on  the  other  side  of  this  buck,  and  I,  both  had  all  the  deer 
we  wanted  so  I  figured  in  my  mind  how-to  get  the  buck  over  to 
the  west  side  of  the  mountain  for  the  benefit nof  H.  Ten 
shots  placed  just  east  of  the  deer  so  that  he  would  be  sure  to 
hear  the  sputter  of  the  bullets  in  the  brush  and  rock  near  him 
failed  to  effect  any  result.  He  stood  as  motionless  as  before. 
This  rather  phased  me  so  I  shouted  at  him  to  move.  Did  he? 
Not  an  inch.    Next  I  rolled  some  stones  down  the  side  of  the 

Wonderful  Camp  Marian 

The  Preserve  is  located  at  Horse  Shoe,  N.  Y.,  on  the  New 
York  Central,  ninety  miles  north  of  Utica,  about  nine  hours 
from  New  York.    The  train  service  is  good. 

Long  Lake  West,  in  the  south-east  corner  is  easily  reached 
by  motor  via  Albany,  North  Creek,  and  Long  Lake. 

The  estate  includes  twenty-two  thousand  acres;  twenty-tour 
lakes,  not  counting  deer  ponds;  and  a  river. 

At  Horse  Shoe  is  a  comfortable  cottage,  also  stable,  shop,  electric 
light  plant,  barns,  post-office,  depot,  telegraph,  and  long  distance  phone. 

Camp  Marian,  connected  with  Horse  Shoe  by  five  miles  of  splendid 
road  is  the  main  camp.  The  plant  consists  of  twenty  small  separate 
houses,  one  for  each  member  of  the  family,  five  guest  houses,  guides' 
house,  power  house,  woodshed,  storehouse,  ice  house,  pleasure  dome, 
and  at  some  distance  the  tea  house.  The  camp  is  in  perfect  order  and 
ready  for  immediate  occupancy. 

Estate  of  A.  A.  Low 


Deer  tracks  on  Mt.  Marian  in  the  February  snow.    The  deer  had  been  feeding  under  a  hemlock 
tree  on  the  sprigs  which  hedgehogs  had  cut  off  from  the  upper  branches. 


Thirty  miles  an  hour  caught  to  a  standstill. 
Observe  the  runners  in  the  air. 
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that  Knew  its  own  Mind 


mountain.  I  hr  huck  was  still  .1  stun  spectator  I'rrhaps,  I 
thought,  since  hr  was  looking  .it  me  into  the  mid.  he  could  not 
m  clearb  So  I  ran  t<>  the  nrarrsi  rnnrnui  of  the  slope  and 
executed  an  rntnrh  nrw  and  original  dance.  Even  this  did 
not  budge  tin  huck;  in  fact,  hr  srttlcd  down  more  comfortably 
than  before  I  'hen  I  thought  of  V.  who  was  hunting  in  tn\ 
direction.  I  halloed  to  him  and  got  .1  rcpl\  half  .1  mile  away. 
I  ihouted  to  hurry,  that  I  wanted  to  dint-  .1  drci  to  II  11. 
yelled  hack  and  I  told  him  how  to  piovred.  Ml  tins  also  thr 
buck  took  philosophically  .  keeping  his  c\  r  on  mr  and  I  w  .itching 
him. not  because  I  thought  any  longer  that  he  would  run  but  I 
WTM  afraid  of  losing  him  in  his  hack  ground  so  will  did  hr  Mend  in. 

K.  came  along  hut  ran  past  thr  huck.  I  hrrrforr  another 
shouting  conversation  ensued  with  the  huck  as  our  audience. 
K.  hnalh  started  up  the  sl< «pt  straight  for  that  animal.  The 
going  was  steep  and  the  footing  had  and  much  unrrpratahlr 
language  broke  on  the  mountainside  hut  the  huck  still  stuck  to 
his  strategy.  \t  last  V.  wasonK  fifty  fret  away.  Up  jumped 
thr  huck,  dashed  awa>  ninety  yards  and  then,  so  far  as  we 
could  set  .  sank  completely  out  of  sight.  II.  on  the  west  side 
of  the  summit,  to  whom  we  li.nl  been  trying  to  send  the  deer 
called  to  us  to  come  home  so  we  knew  he  had  not  run  across  the 
top.  The  sun  was  almost  down.  V.  was  climbing  around 
MM  the  skyline  trying  to  find  the  huck  that  the  mountain  had 
swallowed  up.  Half  wa\  down  the  slope  a  loose  stone  rolled 
and  into  the  last  shadows  of  twilight  in  the  valley  I  saw  that 
doggoned  buck  slink  away.  He,  and  a  grrat  many  others, 
are  still  inhabitants  of  tin- 


Are  there  ever  greater  possibilities  for  .tragedy  or  comedy  than  when,  standing 
on  a  slippery  rock  with  both  feet  under  rushing  water,  a  trout  strikes  hard. 


Preserve  that  is  now  for  sale 

Since  1896  the  property  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
owner  and  has  Into  piotected  from  outside  hunting,  fishing, 
kind  trespass 

Brook  trout  are  plentiful  in  all  the  lakes,  except  one  which  is 
stocked  with  ( hiananichc.  I  he  fishing  in  Lake  Marian  is  re- 
markable. 

The  Beavet  arc  nunc  numerous  than  in  1S73  which  indicates 
how  well  the  property  has  been  cared  for. 

Deer  .ire  .ill  over  the  place.  I  heir  tracks  are  on  the  lawn  at  Horse 
hhoe.  on  the  road,  and  in  the  garden  at  Camp  Marian.  ()n  an  after- 
noon in  \11gust,  the  watchman  at  Hitchins  Fond  counted  twenty  deer 
eeding  along  the  shore  of*  the  lake. 

I    Partridges,  ducks,  rabbits  and  foxes  are  in  abundance. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  very  large  estates  in  the  Adirondacks 
and  is  the  only  one  for  sale.     For  particulars  address 

43  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


From  the  top  of  Hitchin's  Mountain  may  be  seen  Mt.  Marcy  and  the  other  peaks 
of  the  Eastern  Adirondacks  forty  to  sixty  miles  away 


This  ten  point  buck  was  shot  within  a  hundred  and  fifty 
vards  of  the  Camp  Marian  road.  The  auto,  in  the  back- 
ground, made  bringing  him  home  easy. 


Camp  Marian 

Twenty  years  of  building  and  improving  have  produced  a  home  that  is  ideal,  summer  or  winter. 

Observe  the  separate  houses. 


//  ■  problem  pom  in  your  garden  write  to  T  V>  o      "NT  a  w      POIINTR  Y  TTFF 

Ike  Readers'  Service  jot  assistance  Ine      IN  e  W      ^UU  H   1  M       L,  I  r 
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THE  REAL    ESTATE  DIRECTORY 


Readers  are  offered  the  assistance  of  our  Readers'  Service  in  finding  country  homes  or  country  properties  of  every  description.    There  will  be  no  charge 
for  this  service.    Write  to  MANAGER  REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT,  Country  Life  in  America,  ii  West  32c!  Street,  New  York  City. 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


RYE,  NEW  YORK 

10  ACRES — Colonial  frame  house,  beauti- 
fully located,  with  views  of  Sound.  Six 
master  bedrooms,  four  master  baths,  six 
servants'  rooms  and  bath. 
Combination  stable  and  garage,  with  quar- 
ters for  man. 

Fine  trees  and  garden. 

CHAS.  FIELD  GRIFFEN  &  CO. 

11  EAST  42nd  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone:  6441  Murray  Hill 


FINE  ESTATE  FOR  SALE 

North  Shore  of  Long  Island 

NEAR  COUNTRY  CLUBS 

60  acres,  well  developed  and  beautifully  situated,  with 
comfortable  house,  can  be  bought  at  bargain  figure  if 
purchased  within  90  days.  Other  desirable  and  rea- 
sonably priced  offerings  in  gentlemen's  estates  in  the  Pip- 
ping Rock,  Wheatley  Hills,  and  other  sections  where  prom- 
inent New  York  families  are  making  their  country  homes. 

WORTHINGTON  WHITEHOUSE,  INC. 

9  East  46th  Street,  New  York 

Tel.  1000  Murray  Hill 


This 

Beautiful 
u  w  Long 
Island 
Home 
H  For  Sale 

it  Queens,  L.  L,  3  minutes  from  Railroad  Station,  with  200 
trains  each  day  and  35  minutes  run  to  Penna.  Station,  New 
York.  House  and  2-car  garage  are  located  on  choice  half  acre 
lot,  with  ideal  automobile  roads  in  all  directions.  Both  build- 
ings are  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  construction,  with  stucco  finish 
and  harmonize  in  general  appearance. 

The  House  built  for  a  home,  has  12  rooms  and  2  tiled  hath- 
rooms  on  second  and  third  floor.  Vacuum  steam  heating 
system,  open  fireplace  and  open  staircase,  hardwood  floors, 
sun  parlor  and  sleeping  porch  combine  to  make  it  comfortable 
and  up-to-the-minute  in  every  detail. 

The  Grounds  are  planted  with  great  care;  lawns,  rare,  orna- 
mental evergreens,  a  beautiful  garden  of  hardy  plants  and 
roses  make  the  surrounAigs  of  this  home  a  delight  throughout 
the  year.  As  an  all-year  round  residence  for  New  York  busi- 
ness man  it  is  ideal  in  every  respect.  For  further  particulars 
address  the  owner. 

DR.  C.  O.  STUMPF,  Queens,  Lorn?  Island,  New  York 


We  offer  in  Westchester  County 
COUNTRY  HOMES,  FARMS,  ESTATES 
WHITE  PLAINS,  SCARSDALE,  PLEAS ANTVI L L E , 
KATONAH,  BEDFORD,  MT.  KISCO  Sections 

at  prices  below  their  cost  and  present  worth;  also 
FURNISHED  and  UNFURNISHED  RENTALS 

&eeb,  Clarfe  &  %  ee  Co.  ^Sj" 


Katonah,  New  York 

Only  if  miles  from  station,  splendid 
building  site  on  high  land  overlooking 
lake.  Sixty  acres  well  watered  land 
with  old  fashioned  farm  house  of  8 
rooms  and  attic.  Garage  for  two  cars, 
also  old  barn.    Price,  $24,000. 

MOORE  &  WYCKOFF 

Cor.  45th  St.    546  5th  Avenue    New  York 


LONG  ISLAND  COUNTRY  HOMES 

Shore  Fronts,  Farms  and  Acreage  for  Sale 


Office— Hicksville,  N.  Y.      D i?  D  HP    CI?  A  Art  \  TVT  Residence — Jericho,  ri.  I . 
Telephone  114  Hicksville    JVtJi3.E>lV  1     aHf/YlVl^VLN     Telephone  1 15  —  J  Hicksville 


Residence — Jericho,  N.  Y. 


The  Adirondack^ 

To  let  furnished,  or  for  sale,  on  Upper  St.  Regis 
Lake,  a  camp  on  sandy  soil,  southern  exposure, 
good  pine  and  birch  timber.  Eight  master's 
and  4  servants'  bedrooms,  dining  room,  living 
room,  both  with  fire  places,  new  plumbing. 
Boat  house,  ice  house,  etc.  Pine  state  roads  all 
over.  Rent,  $1,200.  Price,  $18,000.  Also  a 
camp  site  of  3  acres  on  Spitfire  Lake  for  sale. 

MOORE  &  WYCKOFF 

Cor.  45th  St.     546-Fifth  Avenue        New  York 


300  Acres;  Delaware  County.  N.  Y> 

Thomas  Farm.     Fine  Delaware  Valley  property,  with  70  heat!  stock.  4 
horses,  complete  equipment:  ilA  miles  U.&  D.    Year's  income $5,000. 
Fine  Colonial  house,  18  rooms:  fireplaces,  modern  improvements.  Bor- 
ders State  highway.    Good  buildings.    $17,000.  Lil>eral  Terms. 
J.  J.  THOMAS,  Exec.  Bloomville,  New  York 


4*  - 


OVERLOOKING  HUDSON 


35  Miles  from  New  Vork 

Gentleman's  Country  Estate.8o  acres  of  land.freewiml  clear.  Lovely 
17  Rooms;  Stables.  Price,  $20,000.  Might  exchange  lor  S.Y.I  it>  pi 


»l*rty. 


MISS  LEWIS     SOO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Is  Youi  Country  Home  For  Sale? 

The  purchaser  must  be  someone  whose  taste  and 
means  are  on  a  par  with  your  own.  The  best  field 
in  which  to  find  such  a  one  is  amonn  the  other, 
readers  of  Country  Life.  The  only  way  to  reach 
them  is  through  our  Real  Estate  Directory,  ror 
information,  address 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 

Country  Life  11  West  32  St.,  New  York  City 


* 
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HODGSON 

An-  you  thinking  <>l  erecting  a  small  building?  If  it's  anything  from  a  bird  house  to 
;i  cottage  lislru.  Imagine  doing  away  with  the  trouble,  worry  and  extra  expenses 
th. u  go  hand  in  hand  with  building.  Imagine  buying  the  best  lumber  all  finished, 
painted  and  lilted  ready  to  be  put  together  in  a  jiffy  to  form  the  exact  house  you 
want      I  hat's  exai  1 1\  \s  li.it  buying  a  Hodgson  Portable  I  louse  means. 

I  here  are  HodgKffl  bungalows,  garages,  playhouses,  screen  houses,  chicken  houses, 
dog  houses  and  every  other  kind  ef  houses  imaginable.   Get  a  catalogue  and  you'll 

see  them  all  I  he\  can  he  quickly  and  easily  erected  by  unskilled  workmen.  They 
withstand  all  kinds  of  weather. 

buy.    By  paying  25%  of  the  price  of  your  house  we  will 
anted.    This  saves  you  money  and  insures  prompt  delivery. 


I  lere  is  the  best  wav  to 
prepare  and  hold  it  until  wanted. 

Our  Catalogue  is  illustrated  with  photographs  -and  prices,  too. 


Send  for  it. 


T 


E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 

Room  201,  116  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Coffee 
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E  have  a  man  in  our  office  who  has 
a  very  interesting  job. 


He  receives  letters  from  all  over  the 
world — and  replies  to  every  one  of  them, 
not  with  a  mere  printed  form;  but  with 
a  personal  letter  carefully  thought  out. 

Some  days  he  travels  over  the  greater 
part  of  New  York  City  looking  for  the 
right  answer  to  a  single  letter. 

This  man  conducts  our  Readers'  Service 
Department. 

If  you  come  across  anything  in  any  of 
our  magazines,  or  anywhere  else  for  that 
matter,  about  which  you  want  more  infor- 
mation just  write  him  a  letter. 

He'll  answer  it — that's  his  job. 

Address — 


Readers'  Service  Department,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 
Garden  City  New  York 


Plan  Your  Planting 

A  planting  plan  of  your  home  grounds,  your 
garden  or  your  entire  estate  is  really  necessary 
to  a  harmonious  and  artistic  effect. 


Our  professional  men  take  the  ground  in  the 
rough,  consult  with  you,  survey,  lay  out,  map 
and  design  according  to  your  individual  tastes 
and  desires.  Everything  is  taken  care  of — 
engineering  problems,  drainage,  sewage  disposal, 
grading  and  planting.  We  attend  to  every 
detail — furnish  experienced  superintendents, 
foremen,  laborers  and  material — and  even  our 
large,  well  stocked  nurseries  are  available  from 
which  to  select  the  plants.  We  will  gladly 
quote  rates. 

Our  62  years  of  cumulative  experience  is  at 
your  command  and  will  be  found  invaluable. 

Write  to-day  for  the  Meehan  Handbook  of  Trees  and  Hardy- 
Plants.    It  outlines  our  service  and  methods. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS 

Complete  Gardening  Service 

Box  16,  Germantown  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The   New   COUNTRY  LIFE 
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THE-  TALK-  OF  -  THE  -  OFFICE 
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"To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime 
And  go  to 't  with  delight." — Antony  and  Cleopatra 


THE  VALUE  OF  AN  OPEN  MIND 

IAN  Hay,  who  in  private  life  is  known 
as  Captain  Ian  Hay  Beith,  author  of 
that  most  delightful  book,  "The  First 
Hundred  Thousand,"  has  left  the  trenches 
after  a  year  of  fighting,  and  has  been  engaged 
for  the  past  four  months  in  the  hardly  less 
strenuous  and  dangerous  occupation  of  visiting 
the  United  States  in  almost  "one  night  stands" 
— opening  war  bazaars,  lecturing  upon  the 
cause  for  which  he  has  fought,  and  enlarging  his 
point  of  view.  As  a  result  of  his  long  jourpey- 
ings  in  America  and  of  his  mixings  with  all 
manner  of  our  citizens,  Captain  Beith  has 
written  a  little  book  called  "Getting  To- 
gether," and  he  is  the  one  man  in  the  world 
who  could  have  done  it,  being  a  Scot  with  an 
open  mind  and  a  wonderful  and  helpful  sense 
of  humor,  and  with  a  fresh  impression  of  his 
adventures  here. 

In  this  little  book  the  author  causes  an 
American  and  a  Briton  to  fall  to  and  discuss 
why  these  two  English  speaking  peoples  should 
get  together.  Each  tries  to  see  the  point  of 
view  of  the  other  (a  novel  proceeding  enough), 
instead  of  cramming  his  own  point  of  view 
down  the  other's  throat — and  obviously  with 
excellent  results. 

Every  American  and  every  Englishman 
should  read  this  book  in  the  same  tolerant 
spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  and  two  publish- 
ing houses  have  succeeded  in  "getting  to- 
gether" to  extend  its  circulation  to  the  utmost: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  of  Boston,  who 
publish  Ian  Hay's  other  books,  and  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company,  of  Garden  City.  The 
price  of  the  book  is  fifty  cents;  it  is  on  sale 
everywhere,  and  in  good-will  it  will  be  worth 
a  king's  ransom  to  both  countries. 


Having  lived  among  us  so  long,  and  having 
produced  in  "The  American  Commonwealth" 
a  book  about  us  which  we  have  accepted  as  the 
best  description  of  ourselves,  the  mere  mention 
of  his  name  is  a  guarantee  that  his  summing  up 
of  the  case  will  be  distinguished  by  calmness, 
fairness,  and  a  deep  philosophical  analysis. 
It  is  all  this,  and  is  a  contribution  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  Buy  it,  or  borrow  it  from  a 
friend,  or  your  library — it  is  a  book  not  to 
be  passed  by  if  you  would  know  what  every 
American  citizen  should  know  about  the 
Great  War  of  Democracy. 

CONRAD  AGAIN 

Joseph  Conrad  is  a  favorite  subject  with  the 
writer  of  these  paragraphs,  and  his  enthusiasm 
was  reenforced  when,  on  a  late  visit  to  the  nine- 
teen hundred  ladies  at  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  it  was  discovered  that 
these  young  intellectual  giants  had  a  real 
knowledge  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
author  of  "Lord  Jim."  Joseph  Conrad  has 
been  accepted  in  our  country  as  a  master,  and 
it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  an- 
nounce for  immediate  publication  a  new  book 
by  him  called  "The  Shadow-line" — a  story  of 
the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

We  do  not  remember  a  better  description  of 
Mr.  Conrad's  technique  than  this  which  we 
quote  from  "Suspended  Judgments,"  a  book 
of  very  interesting  essays  by  J.  C.  Powys, 
who  says: 

"I  love  the  way  he  pours  his  main  narrative,  like  so 
much  fruity  port-wine,  first  through  the  sieve  of  one 
quaint  person's  mind  and  then  of  another,  each  one 
adding  some  new  flavor,  some  new  vein  of  body  or 
bouquet  of  taste,  to  the  original  stream,  until  it  be- 
comes thick  with  all  the  juices  of  all  the  living  fermen- 
tations in  the  world." 


DR.  MORRIS  S  BOOKS 

There  are  some  books  which  make  littl 
stir  when  first  published,  but  gradually,  b 
sheer  force  of  originality,  begin  to  echo  an 
re-echo,  passing  from  reader  to  reader  by  wor 
of  mouth.  Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris's  three  ex 
cellent  volumes,  "Microbes  and  Men,"  I 
Surgeon's  Philosophy,"  and  "Doctors  vers 
Folks,"  are  examples  of  this.  These  books 
in  their  shrewd,  humorous,  scientific  am 
humane  commentary  on  life  and  its  prob- 
lems, are  much  akin  to  the  famous  Samue 
Butler's  "Note  Books."  This  is  what  a  well 
known  professor  says  of  "Microbes  am 
Men": 

"It  speeds  ahead  a  little  too  fast  for  me,  but  I  am 
having  a  grand  time  reading  it,  galloping  along  several 
pages  behind,  tongue  out,  panting  and  enjoying  my- 
self." 

The  reader  who  welcomes  books  that  will 
give  him  a  multitude  of  ideas,  aerated  with 
chuckles,  will  find  Dr.  Morris  the  best  of, 
friends. 


CHRIST  STUDIED  BY  A  PSYCHOLOGIST 

A  work  of  remarkable  scope  is  Dr.  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall's  "Jesus,  the  Christ,  in  the  Light  of 
Psychology,"  which  we  are  just  issuing  in  two 
large  volumes.  It  is  the  fruit  of  twenty 
years'  study  on  Dr.  Hall's  part.  It  is  a  con- 
pendium  of  all  that  the  world  has  said,  known, 
or  dreamed  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  brings  to 
bear  upon  the  most  august  topic  of  human 
thought  the  clarifying  light  of  modern  psy- 
chology. It  is  a  book  not  merely  for  stu- 
dents of  philosophy  and  religion,  but  for  the 
lay  reader,  also,  who  wishes  to  focus  more 
clearly  his  mental  image  of  the  Christ. 


FOR  AMERICANS  . 

Another  book  in  which  we  profess  a  great 
interest  and  which  we  hope  that  intelligent 
readers  will  study  is  "The  War  of  Democracy." 

For  the  first  time  there  have  been  brought 
together  here  statements  hy  persons  of  import- 
ance with  the  ability  to  write  with  dispassion- 
ate clearness  of  the  causes  for  which  the  Allies 
are  fighting.  The  selection  has  been  made 
with  great  care,  in  order  that  the  neutral 
reader  may  not  be  prejudiced  by  sensational 
statements  or  obvious  prejudices.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  sub- 
jects treated.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
volume  covers  amply  all  the  phases  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Allies  stand  and  the 
reasons  for  their  stand.  Among  the  contrib- 
utors are  the  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd  George, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
H.  H.  Asquith,  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon,  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  Murray,  etc.,  etc. 

The  crowning  value  of  the  volume  is  the 
introductory  chapter  by  Viscount  Bryce. 


BEN  FRANKLIN,  PRINTER 

Even  publishers  read  books  about  printersand 
publishers,  sometimes,  and  "Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Printer,"  by  John  Clyde  Oswald,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  entertaining,  and  truly 
instructive  books  that  we  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  find  in  a  long  time.  Mr.  Oswald 
writes  a  biography  of  the  many-sided  Ben, 
from  the  standpoint  of  Franklin's  chosen  and 
dearly  loved  profession  as  editor,  printer, 
publisher,  and  advertiser.  Few  droller  men 
than  Franklin  ever  lived,  and  Mr.  Oswald 
tells  many  quaint  jests  and  odd  tid-bits  that 
much  enliven  the  story.  Franklin  was  one  of 
the  earliest  American  advertisers.  That  his 
"copy"  was  original  may  be  judged  from  this: — 


TAKEN  out  of  a  Pew  in  the  Church  fome  months 
fince,  a  Common  Prayer  Book,  bound  in  red, 
gilt,  and  lettered  D.  F.  [Deborah  Franklin]  on  each 
cover.  The  Perfon  who  took  it  is  defired  to  open  it 
and  read  the  eighth  Commandment,  and  afterwards 
return  it  into  the  fame  Pew  again,  upon  which  no 
further  Notice  will  be  taken. 


"THE  LEOPARD  WOMAN" 

We  want  to  say  another  word  about  Stewart 
Edward  White's  story  "The  Leopard  Woman." 
To  our  mind  this  is  as  fine  an  adventure  yarn 
as  we  have  ever  published.  It  takes  the 
reader  to  the  heart  of  equatorial  Africa  and 
shows  him  the  shadow  of  the  war  even  in  that 
region.  Culbertson,  the  English  hunter  and 
explorer,  is  sent  to  the  African  wilderness 
to  get  in  touch  with  an  unknown  tribe  of  sav- 
ages and  win  them  to  the  allegiance  of  Great 
Britain.  Then  it  transpires  that  Winklema 
the  German,  and  the  mysterious  "Leopard 
Woman,"  an  Austrian  agent,  have  been  sent 
on  the  same  mission  by  the  Central  Powers. 
How  the  Leopard  Woman  seeks  to  thwart 
Culbertson;  the  sudden  blindness  of  the  latter; 
and  the  thrill  of  their  journey  in  unexplored 
Africa,  are  the  elements  of  a  fascinating  story. 
Mr.  White's  intimate  knowledge  of  Africa  and 
the  humors  of  the  natives  give  the  story  an  M 
cellent  flavor  of  reality.  We  know  of  no  book 
more  certain  to  beguile  and  delight  the  reader. 
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IVrrnnials  ami  annuals  arc  so  grouped  as  lo  conceal  each  other's  shortcomings  admirably  in  this  Harden  at  Har  Ilarlxir.  Me. 

A  PALETTE 
FOR  GARDEN  MAKING 

I.   TAKING  THE  ANNUAL  SERIOUSLY 

By   GRACE  TABOR 

The  gardener  who  decides  arbitrarily  to  plant  no  annuals — or  nothing  but  annuals 
— is  like  the  painter  who  knowingly  omits  valuable  pigments  from  his  palette 


ERHAPS  it  seems,  at  the  first  thought,  that  an- 
nuals are  alreadv  taken  too  seriously,  in  the 
sense  of  being  too  commonly  planted;  but  this 
is  just  the  thing  that  indicates  that  they  are  not 
taken  as  seriously  as  they  should  be — this  over- 
planting  of  certain  cheap  and  easily  grown  things 
that  have  come  to  stand,  in  the  minds  of  a  vast 
unber  of  garden  dilettantes,  for  all  "annuals."     Flowers,  what- 
er  their  habits  of  living  and  dying,  are  flowers — the  gems  of  the 
lit  of  doors,  encrusting  the  green  setting  which  nature  provides 
ir  them  even  as  the  jewels  of  the  lapidary  enrich  the  metals  of  the 


lovely  things  which  his  hands  create.  They  are  at  once  the  orna- 
ments of  a  design,  and  the  design's  raison  d'etre;  and  it  is  therefore 
just  as  flowers  that  they  should  always  be  considered,  regardless  of 
any  peculiarities  which  set  one  apart  from  another.  Culturally, 
we  are  obliged  to  take  cognizance  of  peculiarities  of  growth  and 
longevity;  but  of  culture  it  is  time  enough  to  think  when  all  that 
precedes  it  :n  garden  making  has  been  considered  and  developed. 

Appearance  is  the  thing  we  value  them  for,  first  of  all;  therefore 
it  is  perfectly  logical  to  consider  them  as  I  have  outlined,  for  by 
appearance  alone,  each  is  the  same  as  every  other,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  flower.    Each  has  color,  and  the  wonder  of  flower  form — 


OTES  OX  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS.  PACE  96 

vssum  marititnum  is  lust  the  common  white  sweet  alys- 
fanuliar  to  every  one  and  blooming  all  summer. 
narantkus  caudatus  is  an  old-fashioned  plant  that  likes 
un  and  plenty  of  room.  It  grows  to  be  from  three  to  five 
high,  and  its  drooping  red  spikes  gave  it  the  name,  long 
of  love-hes-bleeding." 

iitrrkmum  majus  is  not  truly  annual,  but  has  to  be  treated 
1  annual  for  best  results,  being  tender.  Sow  seed  early 
r  spring  and  transplant  to  the  garden;  it  blooms  the  first 

from  the  seed.     This  is  the  snapdragon. 
usam  Msamina  is  a  charming  llower.  obscured  sometimes 
Sr  1  ves"        's  tne  c(Jstom  of  growers  of  this  to  cut  away 

loliage  as  hides  the  blossoms. 

oualta  demissa  is  a  South  American  plant  that  blooms 
Jsely  all  through  the  summer,  and  does  well  in  poor  soil, 
'{endula—  from  calends,  because  it  flowers  through  the 
'™  —  otherwise  the  true  "Mary -gold"  of  Shakespeare. 
to  Ito'  or  soups  and  stews  and  such.  These  should  be 
[  *'HT£.they  are  to  grow  rather  than  indoors  and  trans- 
■ed.    They  run  from  white  to  deep  orange  yellow. 
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Canna  plants  may  be  raised  from  seed,  providing  the  seeds 
are  filed  or  soaked  before  planting.  They  are  hard  shelled 
and  slow  to  germinate.  The  roots  are  dug  and  stored  the 
same  as  potatoes  over  winter,  and  set  out  after  frost  has  gone. 

Ciarkia  pulchella.  Clarkias  are  hardy  and  extremely  easy  to 
cultivate.  They  thrive  in  a  warm,  light  soil,  either  in  full  sun- 
light or  in  partial  shade. 

Centaurea  Cyanus  has  so  many  names  in  the  folk  tongue 
that  it  hardly  knows  itself.  In  some  places  it  is  blue 
bonnet,  in  others,  bachelor's  button,  elsewhere  it  is  the 
bluet,  again  it  has  to  answer  to  ragged  sailor,  and  last 
but  not  least,  it  is  the  cornflower.  This  will  sow  itself  and 
come  up  year  after  year,  so  let  it  alone  and  take  it  for  granted. 

Centaurea  imperalis  is  the  royal  sweet  sultan.  This  is 
fragrant  and  the  flowers  will  keep  ten  days  or  longer  if  cut 
when  first  opened. 

Cleome  is  the  spider  plant,  not  always  pleasant  smelling  but 
for  all  that  useful  in  the  garden.  It  behaves  as  a  biennial 
sometimes  in  the  North,  so  it  is  well  to  start  seeds  of  it  early 
in  winter,  for  use  the  next  year.    Likes  a  sandy  soil  and  sun. 

27 


Chrysanthemum  coronarium  is  the  name  of  the  annual  or  sum- 
mer chrysanthemum,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  hardy- 
autumn  pompons  nor  with  the  great  show  flowers,  also  of 
autumn. 

Cuphea  platycentro  is  an  annual  that  is  more  successfully 
raised  from  cuttings  than  from  seed,  hence  it  is  purchased  in 
spring  and  set  out  at  about  the  same  time  as  pansies  and  other 
bedding  material.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  waxy  and  bril- 
liant. 

Datura  melaloides  is  a  tender  perennial  which  becomes  an 
annual  in  the  gardens  of  the  North:  it  blooms  the  first  year 
from  seed  and  is  a  very  fragrant  and  floriferous  plant. 

Dimorphotheca  is  the  very  showy  golden  daisy  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Allied  to  calendula;  plants  average  a  foot  in 
height,  and  there  is  a  white-flowered  form,  var.  annua.  Sow 
seed  indoors;  transplant  to  a  dry,  hot,  sunny  spot  in  the 
garden. 

Glaucium  luleum  is  the  horned  poppy — treated  as  an  annual 
and  raised  in  the  border  from  seed.  Its  foliage  effect  is  par- 
ticularly good. 


I'.ot.M  Ik  . 111  i  A'n  i.im  r«mmMNiii  Painted  tongue  (Sulpiglomis)  Scarlet  nagc  (Salvia  spltnilent)  Sweet  scabious  (Scabiasa  alropurpurea) 


Catchlly  (Siltm  wmtria)  French  mangold  I  Tattles  palnln  Torcnia  (Torenia  Fournieri)  Nasturtium  (Tropaxjlum) 


Verbena  Periwinkle  ( Vinca  major,  rosea)  Everlasting  (Xeranlhemum  annuum)  Zinnia 


Fumitory  (AJlumia  cirrhosa)  Wallflower  (Cheiranlhus  Cheiri)  Sweet  William  (Dianlhus  barbatus)  Foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea) 
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which  is  no  more  wonder- 
ful than  any  other  kind  of 
form  in  the  world,  when  you 
stop  to  consider  it  all! — and 
the  grace  which  natural 
things  seldom  lack.  And 
each  has,  besides,  that  some- 
thing too  elusive  .for  words 
to  which  a  something  in 
ourselves,  also  too  elusive 
for  words,  responds.  There 
is  no  distinction  in  all  flower- 
dom  in  this  regard. 

All  of  which,  by  way  of 
preamble,  brings  me  to  the 
thing  which  I  would  em- 
phasize— that  all  flowers  are 
to  be  treated  esthetically  in 
precisely  the  same  way.  All 
that  applies  to  the  massing 
of  one  kind  applies  equally 
to  the  massing  of  another; 
and  there  is  no  more  art  and  harmony  in  planting  petunias  in  a 
bed  on  the  lawn  than  there  is  in  planting  hollyhocks  in  such  a  bed 
— yet  rather  curiously,  it  seldom  seems  to  happen  that  hollyhocks 
are  thus  planted.  They  may  have  been,  of  course — but  I  have 
never  had  the  misfortune  to  come  upon  them  in  such  a  situation; 
while  I  have  seen  many  a  bed  of  petunias. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  deal  with  annuals  and  perennials 
separately,  from  the  esthetic  side;  all  that  applies  to  one  applies 
to  the  other,  as  I  have  just  said.  Their  place  in  the  garden 
scheme,  the  manner  of  grouping  them,  the  reasons  for  using  them 
are  all  precisely  the  same. 

What  is  the  flowers'  place  in  the  garden  scheme?  How  ought 
they  to  be  grouped  ?  What  are  the  reasons  for  using  them  ?  These 
are  the  three  fundamental  questions  that  require  answering;  with 
them  answered,  we  may  turn  our  attention  to  those  special  con- 
siderations which  special  plants  demand  of  us. 

Flowers  are  of  course  an  embellishment  of  the  garden;  undeniably 
they  are  a  great  deal  more  than  that,  but  we  are  now  taking  them 
just  from  the  garden's  standpoint,  please  remember.    Without  a 


Nasturtiums  effectively  massed  in  great  jars  on  either 

Cornish, 


garden  there  is  seldom  ex- 
cuse for  flowers;  for  without 
a  garden,  flowers — except 
they  be  naturalized,  when 
they  constitute  a  wild  gar- 
den— are  too  detached  and 
not  impressive.  A  plant  of 
this  and  a  plant  of  that, 
flowering  never  so  profusely, 
signifies  little  in  the  great 
scheme  of  out  of  doors,  even 
though  that  scheme  is  mod- 
ified and  made  an  adjunct 
of  man's  affairs. 

But  when  I  say  a  gar- 
den, do  not  understand 
me  to  mean  necessarily  a 
definitely  squared  off  plot 
of  ground,  carefully  meas- 
ured and  painstakingly  set 
out.  A  border  may  consti- 
tute a  garden,  in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  word;  for  a  border  is  bound  tt>  "border"  something; 
and  wherever  *a  walk  or  a  foundation  line  or  anything  else  is 
bordered  and  trimmed — ornamented — there  are  the  essentials  of 
a  true  garden. 

Flowers,  in  other  words,  are  an  adjunct,  however  much  we 
may  feel  them  to  be  first,  or  however  important  we  insist  that  they 
are.  Indeed  their  importance  lies  in  just  this — paradox  though  it 
seems — that  they  are  the  ornament,  the  final  touch,  the  enrichment 
of  all  that  goes  on  out  of  doors;  and  not  until  there  is  something 
for  them  to  enrich  are  they  raised  to  the  position  which  they  right- 
fully occupy. 

It  has  never  seemed  possible  to  me  to  think  of  them  in  terms 
that  are  quite  as  illuminating  as  those  of  the  jeweler;  for  even  as 
the  great  craftsman  develops  his  design  for  the  sake  of  displaying 
a  certain  priceless  stone,  or  a  group  of  stones  of  surpassing  loveli- 
ness, enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  jewels  thereby  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  himself  a  reason  for  using  them,  through  the  creation 
of  a  design  which  demands  them  as  its  complement,  so  the  gardener 
who  truly  appreciates  the  possibilities  of  his  craft  creates  a  situa- 


side  of  the  walk,  in  the  Stephen  Parrish  garden  at 
N.  H. 
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Heliotrope  is  a  tender  perennial  that  for  garden  purposes  in 
the  North  must  be  raised  annually  and  planted  out.  It  is 
very  intolerant  of  transplanting  and  should  therefore  be 
handled  carefully  and  transplanted  from  the  seed  bed  to 
paper  pots,  from  which  it  can  go  into  the  ground  without  being 
disturbed.  Allow  about  thirty  square  inches  for  each  plant 
when  setting  out;  not  used  as  much  as  it  should  be  for  an  out- 
door summer  plant.    Delightful  in  masses  or  as  long  hedges. 

Hunnemannia  is  the  tulip  poppy;  it  blooms  in  July  from 
seed  sown  in  early  May. 

Lathyrus  odoralus  is  the  sweet  pea — -too  well  known  to 
need  more  than  a  mention.  Note  however  that  overrich  soil 
will  promote  growth  of  vine  at  expense  of  flowers;  a  medium 
rich  soil,  inclining  to  clay,  is  better  than  a  light  soil.  Plant 
seed  in  a  six-inch-deep  trench,  and  draw  the  earth  into  this 
and  around  the  stems  of  the  vines  as  they  grow,  thus  burying 
the  roots  deeply.  Water  freely  during  dry,  hot  weather 
and  dress  with  a  little  bone  meal  now  and  then. 

Lavatera  Irimeslris  grows  from  two  to  three  feet  high  and 
its  flowers  are  two  inches  across;  it  is  a  mallow.  Sow  seeds 
where  it  is  to  grow,  and  thin  to  stand  a  foot  apart. 

Lunaria  annua  is  a  queer,  old-fashioned  plant,  blossoming 
late  in  the  spring  and  having  fragrant  flowers.  Its  chief 
attraction  however  is  the  seed  pods,  round  and  fiat  and  smooth 
and  satiny.  Because  you  can  see  the  seed  through  their  trans- 
parency the  plant  is  called  "honesty,"  while  their  shimmering 
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Ricinus  communis  is  useful  sometimes  where  a  tree  or  shrub 
would  be  desirable,  for  it  grows  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  high 
and  is  broad  and  spreading  as  well.    It  is  the  castor  bean. 

Salpiglossis  is  one  of  the  loveliest  annuals,  with  flowers 
suggesting  orchids  in  delicacy  and  coloring.  Commonly  it 
is  known  as  painted  tongue;  its  culture  is  the  ordinary. 

Salvia  splendens  should  be  started  very  early  indoors. 
This  is  the  well  known  salvia  or  scarlet  sage. 

Scabiosa  atropurpurea  likes  a  well  drained  soil  and  a  sunny 
place.  It  averages  two  feet  in  height,  and  blossoms  from 
July  to  October;  sweet  scabious  is  its  everyday  name. 

Silene  arrneria  is  one  of  the  catchflies.  It  grows  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high  and  has  white  and  pink  flowers. 
Seed  should  be  sown  in  autumn  for  very  early  spring  flowers; 
sow  again  in  spring  and  have  bloom  all  summer  to  frost,  if 
desired.  A  Sjandy  loam  and  full  sunlight  are  the  only  re- 
quirements. 

Tagales  palula  is  another  marigold,  a  native  of  Mexico, 
distinguished  as  the  "French"  marigold,  for  some  obscure 
reason.  It  is  especiany  fine  for  bedding  or  massing,  as  it 
grows  to  even  height  and  its  foliage  is  very  good.  May  be 
sown  directly  in  the  garden  in  late  spring,  or  raised  indoors 
and  transplanted.  The  strain  known  as  the  African 
(Tageles  erecla)  is  better  for  general  garden  use;  its  flowers 
are  particularly  lovely,  being  quilled  and  of  exquisitely  exact 
form. 


whiteness  long  ago  won  for  it  the  name  of  moonwort.  These 
pods  are  treasured  for  winter  bouquets. 

Matricaria  inodora  has  run  wild  in  the  fields  of  the  East  and, 
although  it  is  an  annual,  persists  because  it  self  sows.  This 
is  a  feverfew,  with  large  flowers  that  are  fine  for  cutting.  It 
is  confused  often  with  the  annual  chrysanthemum;  like  it,  it 
is  easily  raised  from  seed. 

Mimulus  luteus  is  a  permanent  specimen,  once  established, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  tender,  for  its  seeds  have 
greatjvitality  and  will  self  sow  and  survive  the  coldest  weather. 
It  is  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  will  grow  in  shady  places, 
and  likes  plenty  of  water. 

Mirabilis  Jalapa,  with  its  flowers  opening  in  cloudy  weather 
or  late  afternoon,  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  new  world  to 
the  early  exploring  botanists.  We  call  it,  after  them,  the 
"four-o'clock,"  also  "marvel  of  Peru."  It  frequently  self 
sows;  also  in  mild  climates  it  produces  tubers  which  may  be 
lifted  and  stored  the  same  as  dahlias  or  any  tender  tuberous 
plant. 

Nemopkila  insignis  is  a  compact  plant,  which  likes  a  moist, 
cool  loam  and  partial  shade,  but  will  grow  almost  anywhere. 
A  succession  of  bloom  may  be  kept  up  by  successive  sowings, 
the  last  being  where  the  plants  are  to  grow  in  the  garden. 

Nicoliana  affinis  is  probably  perennial,  though  tender  and 
treated  as  an  annual.  It  grows  two  to  three  feet  high,  and 
maintains  itself  in  some  places  by  self  sowing.    Its  lovely 


Torenia  Fournieri  is  not  as  generally  used  as  its  ease  of  cul- 
ture would  seem  to  make  likely.  It  is  good  for  masses,  being 
used  in  the  South  in  place  of  pansies,  which  will  not  thrive 
because  of  the  heat.  It  is  six  to  ten  inches  high  in  good  soil; 
prefers  a  light,  rich  loam,  but  grows  along  moist  places  and  in 
partial  shade.  There  are  a  variety  of  colors,  but  the  typical 
flower  is  light  blue  and  purple  with  a  yellow  throat;  its  texture 
is  rich  and  velvety. 

Tropseolum  is  the  botanist's  name  for  the  common  garden 
nasturtium,  which  thrives  anywhere  that  is  sunny  and  warm, 
and  not  altogether  dry.    These  are  always  sown  out  of  doors. 

Verbena  is  a  plant  that  once  enjoyed  the  highest  popularity 
but  fell  into  a  decline.  There  are  lovely  hybrids  now,  how- 
ever. It  is  practically  a  trailing  plant,  with  flower  heads  of 
great  size  and  delicious  fragrance.  Start  indoors  and  set  out 
in  May. 

Vinca  major,  rosea,  is  much  used  for  bedding;  it  grows  a 
foot  high  and  should  be  started  indoors  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary and  the  seedlings  transplanted  twice  before  setting  out. 
Set  out  in  the  garden  about  a  foot  apart.  Blooms  contin- 
uously to  frost. 

Xeranthemum  annuum  is  one  of  the  flowers  known  as 
everlastings  and  comes  in  many  colors.  Unlike  some  of 
this  class,  it  is  also  decorative  as  a  garden  flower.  Grows 
quickly  and  freely  when  sown  in  the  open. 


fragrant  flowers  are  delightfully  produced  in  a  very  open 
raceme,  and  it  is  a  most  attractive  cut  flower,  when  loosely 
arranged  in  large  masses.  Every  one  knows  it  for  a  close 
relative  of  the  tobacco  of  commerce. 

Nigella  Dantascena  hides  its  flowers  in  its  finely  cut  foliage, 
thereby  gaining  the  name  of  love-in-a-mist,  likewise 
fennel  flower.  It  is  of  easiest  culture  but  does  not  like  to 
be  transplanted,  therefore  sow  it  out  of  doors  instead  of  in 
flats  inside.  The  flowers  are  blue  and  white;  the  plants  should 
be  thinned  to  stand  eight  inches  apart,  for  best  results. 

(Enolhera  amoena  is  sold  usually  as  godetia.  It  does  best 
in  a  rather  poor,  light  soil. 

Pelargonium  is  the  Lady  Washington  geranium — a  plant 
usually  bought  from  the  dealer,  but  perfectly  simple  to  raise 
from  seed  if  one  chooses.  Start  indoors  and  set  out  in  May 
or  June. 

Petunias  have  one  striking  peculiarity:  that  is,  the  weakest 
seedlings  produce  the  finest  flowers.  Save  only  the  weakest 
therefore,  when  transplanting  to  the  garden. 

Phlox  Drummondii  is  the  Texan  pride — very  easily 
grown  and  always  an  acquisition  to  the  garden.  The  double 
form  lasts  better  as  a  cut  flower.  Prefers  a  light  soil  and  full 
sun. 

Porlulaca  grandiflora  likes  a  rich,  light  soil,  but  will  grow 
as  well  on  practically  clear  sand.  Always  select  separate  colors 
in  buying  seed,  if  you  would  avoid  most  dreadful  color  warfare. 


Zinnias,  more  than  any  other  flower,  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  most  people  unaware  of  their  possibilities,  for  they 
are  usually  planted  in  mixtures,  resulting  in  the  most  hideous 
color  combinations  that  the  world  knows!  Select  one  color 
and  buy  seed  of  that  only,  mass  them,  and  you  will  have  one 
of  the  finest  floral  di»plays  it  is  possible  to  attain,  lasting  all 
summer  long.  They  will  grow  anywhere,  but  like  a  deep, 
rich  loam.  Should  stand  about  a  foot  apart;  start  indoors  if 
possible. 

Adlumia  cirrhosa  is  one  of  the  most  charming  climbers 
which  self  sows  and  is  really  well  worth  while.  Fumitory, 
mountain  fringe,  and  Allegheny  vine  are  its  common  names; 
likes  a  damp  and  cool  place;  falls  over  a  wall,  if  planted  above 
it,  with  charming  effect. 

Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  or  wallflower,  is  not  truly  a  biennial,  but 
is  better  treated  as  one,  for  its  flowers  fail  after  the  second 
year.  Blooms  the  second  year  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring. 
Needs  protection. 

Dianlhus  barbalus  is  another  plant  Jhat  is  perennial,  yet 
must  be  treated  as  a  biennial  in  order  to  have  a  sustained 
excellence  of  bloom.  This  is  the  Street  William  of  old  gardens, 
producing  the  finest  flowers  the  second  summer. 

Digitalis  purpurea  is  the  stately  foxglove — truly  biennial. 
There  is  a  perennial  form — D.  lunula,  or  woolly  foxglove; 
this  has  grayish  or  creamy  flowers.  All  grow  in  partial 
shade,  being  native  to  woods. 
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tion  that  demands  the  flowers 
which  he  purposes  to  use;  and 
then  uses  them,  therehy  enhanc- 
ing their  beauty  a  hundredfold, 
and  giving  meaning  and  definite- 
ness  and  unity  to  what  were 
otherwise  impersonal  and  com- 
monplace. At  first  thought, 
this  may  seem  limiting  in  its 
effect — this  conception  of  the 
use  and  place  of  flowers;  but 
after  all  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
places  which  flowers  may  en- 
rich. There  is  the  cottage  gar- 
den path,  and  there  is  the  great 
formal  garden  of  the  pseudo- 
palace;  there  is  the  border  along 
the  fence  of  a  backdooryard  plot 
in  thickly  settled  suburbs,  and 
there  is  the  wide  reach  of  park 
of  the  great  estate.  The  one 
point  is,  that  the  flowers  be  not 
planted  aimlessly;  that  they 
take  their  places  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  whole,  rather  than  that 
they  be  assigned  places  hit  or 
miss,  just  because  they  will  grow 
and  bloom  there. 

Take  for  example,  the  ubiqui- 
tous nasturtium  —  a  fine  and 
worthy  plant,  doomed  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  disdain  just  be- 
cause it  is  treated  so  heedlessly 
all  on  account  of  being  an  an- 
nual.   Whoever  gives  thought 

to  his  massing  of  nasturtiums  other  than  to  say  "they'll  grow 
here,"  or  there  or  wherever  it  may  be.  They  will  fall  over  a 
wall,  truly,  and  cover  a  multitude  of  things  that  even  the  most 
heedless  may  want  covered,  in  the  environs  of  a  dwelling;  but 
because  they  will  do  these  things,  is  it  anything  against  them? 
Are  they  any  the  less  entitled  to  such  thought  and  consideration  in 
planting  as  will  emphasize  to  men  the  fullest  measure  of  their 
beauty?    I  think  not. 

So  much  for  the  place  of  flowers  in  the  garden — not  to  assign 
them  definitely  but  just  to  point  the  way.  And  now  what  about 
the  grouping  of  them?    How  is  it  to  be  determined? 

Quite  as  much  a  part  of  the  garden's  design  as  that  which  may 
appear  on  paper  as  "plan,"  is  that  which  appears  to  the  inner 
vision  of  the  designer  as  a  series  of  what  I  might  perhaps  call 
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"elevations" — otherwise,  a 
series  of  pictures  of  how  the 
garden  is  going  to  look  when  its 
flowers  are  in  bloom.  There 
will  be  of  course  the  big  picture 
of  it  as  a  whole,  but  there  must 
be  a  great  many  little  pictures — 
details — of  each  bit  of  it,  all 
fitted  together  under  the  mind's 
eye  of  its  creator  so  perfectly 
that  their  points  of  contact  are 
invisible  and  unsuspected. 

And  these  "elevations"  are 
the  guide  in  grouping.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  one  will  de- 
mand a  certain  treatment  while 
anotherwill  as  insistently  clamor 
for  something  quite  different. 
Here  will  be  felt  the  need  for 
something  warm  and  bright; 
there  the  effect  of  space  should 
be  increased;  here  will  be  needed 
only  things  that  grow  tall,  there 
only  low  and  shrubby  growth — 
and  so  on.  Thus  the  grouping 
will  in  a  measure  arrange  itself, 
providing  that  the  gardener  is 
wise  enough  to  take  the  hints 
that  abound  on  every  side. 

Then  there  are  the  arbitrary 
groupings,  which  are  perfect- 
ly proper,  if  they  are  arbi- 
trarily carried  out — that  is,  if 
there  is  a  definite  reason  for 
adopting  such  a  scheme,  and 
it  is  definitely  adhered  to,  once  it  is  adopted.  Color  schemes 
provide  such  arbitrary  method,  likewise  gardens  expressing 
certain  sentiments,  such  as  are  not  now  uncommon.  Indeed,  there 
is  almost  no  end  to  the  motifs  which  may  present  themselves  to 
the  inspired  garden  maker.    Here  individuality  has  free  play. 

Every  gardener  differs  from  every  other  gardener  in  just  as 
many  ways  as  human  beings  differ  from  one  another  generally; 
let  us  never  forget  that.  While  every  gardener  therefore  will 
have  the  same  reasons  for  using  flowers  that  every  other  has,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  each  will  at  this  point  shade  off  from  these  rea- 
sons and  regard  his  flowers  and  his  garden  differently  from  his 
neighbor.  And  here  of  course  is  where  individuality  shows, 
and  the  thing  that  the  garden  is  to  each  man  reveals  itself  in  the 
garden.    To  one  it  is  a  riot  of  rich  color;  to  another  it  is  a  place  of 
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Achillea  Plarmica  blooms  all  summer;  sneezewort  is  its 
common  name. 

Actxa  alba  is  for  the  rockery  or  wild  garden — the  white 
baneberry  of  rich  woods  and  shady  places. 

AdenophoTa  polymorpha  slricla  is  a  perennial  resembling 
the  campanula,  and  its  culture  is  the  same.  Do  not  disturb 
at  the  roots  when  once  it  is  established. 

Agroslemma  coronaria  or  Lychnis  coronaria  or  dusty 
miller  or  mullein  pink  or  rose  campion,  just  as  you 
prefer,  has  escaped  from  old  gardens  in  some  places  and  run 
wild. 

Allhea  rosea  is  the  hollyhock — -growing  everywhere  if  given 
a  chance,  yet  suffering  nowadays  from  a  disease  which  the 
careful  gardener  will  ward  off  by  spraying  with  a  fungicide 
early  in  the  season. 

Alyssum  saxalile  is  a  most  delightful  golden  rockwork. 
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Coreopsis  lanceolata  is  good  as  a  cut  flower  in  the  garden 
— and  too  easy  to  raise  for  words! 

Delphinium  or  hardy  larkspur  is  one  of  the  garden's  royal 
personages.  There  is  also  an  annual  form,  of  which  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  the  fall  for  next  summer's  flowering,  as 
they  are  slow  to  germinate.  The  perennials  started  in  August 
will  bloom  the  following  year;  some  indeed  will  bloom  the 
first  year,  if  started  indoors  in  spring.  Wonderful  blues  and 
mauves  as  well  as  white  are  to  be  had.    Choose  the  blues. 

Dianthus  plumarius  is  the  entrancingly  fragrant  grass  pink 
— or  Scotch  or  pheasant's  eye  pink.  Use  the  lower  growing 
varieties  for  edging;  the  tall  are  useful  for  cut  flowers,  but  need 
supporting,  as  the  flower  stems  are  weak.  Very  floriferous; 
pinks,  lavenders,  and  whites,  also  variegated. 

Dodecatheon  media  is  called  by  some  the  "American  cow- 
slip" but  a  more  appropriate  name  is  shooting  star, — for  that  is 
just  what  the  flowers  look  like.  Slow  to  raise  from  seed  but 
not  difficult;  likes  partial  or  all  shade.  The  leaves  die  down 
after  flowering  and  do  not  appear  again  until  the  next  year. 

Doronicum  caucasicum  likes  a  rich  loam  in  a  shady  place, 
(t  is  the  easily  grown  leopard's  bane. 

Echinacea  purpurea  is  excellent  for  covering  dry  and  ex- 


plant,  blooming  in  early  spring.  A  few  seeds  sprinkled  in 
earth  pockets  in  the  rockery  will  give  it  a  natural  start. 

Anemone  Japonica  is  a  very  much  glorified  anemone  and 
not  much  like  our  modest,  lovely  little  woods  flower.  It  is 
two  to  three  feet  high  and  blooms  in  September.  Needs 
protecting  where  the  winters  are  severe. 

Aquilegia  Canadensis  is  the  flower  that  some  think  should 
be  made  the  national  floral  emblem.  It  grows  all  over  the 
land.  Its  everyday  name  is  columbine,  and  any  one  can 
raise  it,  though  its  seeds  are  of  the  slow -germinating  kind. 

Asclepias  tuberosa  is  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  commonly 
known  as  butterfly  weed. 

Aster  ericoides  does  best  where  its  roots  can  go  down  pretty 
deep,  yet  it  will  grow  in  shallow  soil.  Give  it  a  dry  place  in 
full  sun. 

Baptisia  auslralis  is  a  lupine-like  plant  growing  from  four 
to  six  feet  high,  and  suitable  for  backgrounds. 


posed  spots 
coneflower. 


though  it  likes  deep  and  rich  soil.    The  purple 

Epimedium  macranthum  has  lovely  and  complicated  flowers, 
as  interesting  as  orchids;  likes  partial  shade  and  is  particu- 
larly suited  for  edges  of  rockery  borders,  yet  is  at  home  in  the 
garden.    Foliage  retained  all  winter,  under  trees. 

Fritillaria  imperialis  is  the  nectar  bearing  old  crown  im- 
perial, banished  from  some  gardens  because  of  its  odor. 
Truly  a  regal  flower,  however,  liking  a  deep  soil.  Work 
well-rotted  manure  into  the  soil  six  inches  below  the  bulbs, 
and  set  these  six  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Shade  from  the  midday  sun,  as  this  makes  the  flowers  smaller 
and  short  lived.  Blooms  the  end  of  March  or  April,  is  two 
to  three  feet  high,  and  should  be  lifted  and  divided  about 
every  third  year.    Both  red  and  yellow. 

Funkia  subcordata  wants  to  be  left  alone  when  established. 
It  is  the  plantain  or  day  lily,  improving  with  age;  its  foliage 
is  fine  at  all  times  and  it  makes  a  splendid  edging  plant. 

Gypsophila  paniculala  is  a  misty  veil  of  delicacy  not  un- 
naturally called  "baby's  breath."  Scant  in  foliage  but  lifting 
its  minute  blossoms  high,  and  so  well  placed  when  in  the 
midst  of  heavy  foliaged  plants. 


Bellis  perennis  is  the  English  daisy,  renewed  each  year 
exactly  as  if  it  were  a  biennial  where  it  is  desired  to  keep  the 
plants  even  and  symmetrical.  Old  plants  grow  irregular, 
but  if  in  clumps  this  does  not  matter.  It  is  only  edgings  that 
require  resetting. 

Bollonia  latisquama  is  a  showy  and  almost  shrubby  plant — 
the  false  chamomile.  It  is  from  two  to  six  feet  high  and  fine 
for  a  back  planting,  being  a  perfect  mass  of  flowers  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Campanula  lalifolia  is  one  of  the  perennial  bellflowers,  two 
to  three  feet  high,  with  large  spikes  and  large  flowers  on  the 

spikes. 

Chrysanthemum  coccineum  is  also  Pyrethrum  hybridum  or 
P.  roseum,  coming  in  |white.  red,  carmine,  pink,  rose,  and 
lilac,  sometimes  tipped  with  yellow,  but  never  all  yellow. 

Cimicijuga  simplex  likes  half  shade  and  almost  any  soil. 
It  is  the  tall  bugbane,  flowering  in  midsummer. 


Helianthus  mulliflorus  is  the  most  popular  strain  of  the  sun- 
flower, having  many  lovely  varieties.  Should  be  divided 
about  every  two  years  else  the  flowers  become  single  and  poor. 
Light,  dry  soil. 

Hemerocallis  flava  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  old  garden 
plants — the  lemon  or  yellow  day  lily.  Its  fragrance  is  always 
delicious,  and  at  night  it  is  divine.  Flowers  deteriorate  when 
roots  crowd;  divide  therefore  when  they  show  this  sign. 

Hesperis  malronalis  is  another  old  timer,  called  variously 
"dame's  rocket,"  "dame's  violet,"  and  "damask  violet. 
Blooms  from  June  to  August;  the  double  form  is  best  for  tbe 
garden. 

Heuchera  sanguinea  or  coral  bells  blooms  from  spring  to 
fall;  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high. 

Lilium  Henryi  is  the  one  lily  that  ought  most  positively  to 
be  in  every  garden.  As  it  propagates  freely,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be,  notwithstanding  the  initial  cost  of  a  bulb 

Lychnis  Chalcedonica  will  bloom  the  first  year  from  seed, 
if  sown  early.  It  is  so  red  that  its  name  of  scarlet  light- 
ning is  decidedly  appropriate.  Some  call  it  "maltese 
cross,"  others  "Jerusalem  cross." 
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quiet  and  repose;  to  another  it  is  something  to  he  exhibited  to 
wondering — and  possibly  envious — observers;  to  another,  a  spot 
eloquent  of  primitive  wildness,  and  so  on.  So  the  reasons  for 
using  flowers  are  many;  and  until  you  have  asked  yourself  what 
your  reason  is,  you  will  be  working  more  or  less  blindly  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  your  concept. 

Of  course  there  is  always  the  general  reason  for  love  of  flowers; 
but  go  deeper  than  this,  and  find  out  how  you  love  them,  and  what 
kinds  of  flowers  you  especially  love,  and  why  ?  Then  you  will  have 
the  key  to  what  you  ought  to  do  in  your  garden — a  key  that  noth- 
ing else  will  furnish  you.    In  a  general  way,  general  rules  are  the 


same;  but  in  the  final  analysis,  each  is  a  law  unto  himself — and 
must  be  and  should  be.  Otherwise,  how  would  one  garden  be 
any  different  from  another? 

At  the  risk  of  wearisome  repetition,  I  am  going  to  say  again 
that  all  of  this  applies  to  all  flowers — just  as  flowers.  How  long 
they  live,  whether  they  are  hardy  or  tender,  whether  they  are 
raised  from  seeds  or  bulbs  or  roots  or  slips,  and  all  of  these  special 
considerations,  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  it.  The  painter 
asks  none  of  these  questions  when  he  is  putting  their  color  on  to  his 
canvas;  and  the  gardener  is  only  a  painter  with  a  different  brush, 
using  a  different  pigment,  on  a  broader  stretcher. 


II.    PERENNIALS  AND  OTHERS 


By  GRACE  TABOR  " 

If  there  is  a  danger  that  we  gardeners  fail  to  take  the  annual  seriously,  there  is 
also  a  danger  that  we  take  the  perennial  too  seriously,  and  overlook  the  biennial 


F  WE  are  constantly  in  danger  of  taking  the  annual 
too  lightly,  we  are  quite  as  perpetually  prone  to 
look  upon  the  perennial  with  a  certain  distant  re- 
spect— as  if  it  were  something  with  which  one 
ought  not  to  indulge  in  too  great  familiarities. 
But  perennials  are  not  one  whit  more  worthy  of 
respect  than  annuals,  and  are  subject  to  exactly 
the  same  rules  and  considerations  from  the  esthetic  standpoint,- 
and  from  every  standpoint  indeed,  save  the  cultural.  So  let  us 
take  them  right  down  off  their  pedestal,  and  get  acquainted  with 
them;  and  then  use  them,  instead  of  depending  so  greatly  on  those 
plants  of  more  ephemeral  quality. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  perennial  plants — plants  which  live 
from  season  to  season,  many  of  them  indefinitely,  flowering  and 
producing  their  seed  and  dying  down  to  their  roots  in  autumn, 
and  coming  up  again  from  their  roots  in  spring — that  are  as  easily, 
and  what  is  more,  as  quickly,  raised  from  seed  as  annuals.  More- 
over, the  seeds  are  not  a  bit  higher  in  price.  Wherefore  then,  are 
these  not  used,  even  in  the  casual  gardening  work  of  the  transient? 
Surelv,  if  one  may  add  something  permanent  to  the  beauty  of  a 
dwelling  place,  it  is  his  duty,  and  ought  to  be  his  pleasure,  so  to  do, 
whether  it  is  his  very  own  or  one  that  he  rents  from  a  landlord. 

No  plant,  however,  will  go  on  blooming  when  its  seeds  have  been 
formed— that  is,  when  its  allotted  fruitage  is  accomplished.  The  one 
great  secret  of  plenty  of  flowers  therefore,  whatever  the  plant  and 
to  whatever  class  it  may  belong,  is  never  to  allow  it  to  mature  seeds. 
Fading  flower  heads  must  be  cut  off  immediately;  not  within  a  day 
or  two,  for  every  hour  they  remain  on  the  plant  after  having  been 
pollinated  they  are  taking  away  from  the  plant's  vitality.  The 
processes  of  seed  formation  do  not  wait  an  hour  or  two  or  three; 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  wait  an  instant,  once  the  pollen  reaches 
the  ripened  stigma.  Flowers  normally  do  not  fade  until  this 
occurs;  neither  do  they  immediately  show  signs  of  fading  when  this 
has  occurred.  When  these  signs  do  appear,  therefore,  make  haste 
to  sever  the  stalk,  if  you  wish  more  flowers  to  appear. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  plants  which  are  the  pest  of  the  gardener 
who  is  not  aware  of  their  peculiarities,  and  these  are  designated  as 
biennials.  The  campanula  commonly  grown  is  one  of  them,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  my  chagrin  once  upon  a  time,  when  my  first 
precious  and  very  own  raising  of  these  lovely  things  did  not  bloom 
at  all  the  summer  they  were  planted — and  then  up  and  died  almost 
as  soon  as  they  had  done  blooming  the  next  summer!    It  is  pre- 


cisely w  hat  they  always  do,  by  reason  of  their  being  biennial — but 
it  was  news  to  me  at  that  time.  And  it  is  news  to  many  a  garden 
beginner,  every  year;  hence  I  say  that  biennials  are  a  pest  to  many. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  force  a  true  biennial  into 
blooming  the  fifst  year.  It  is  not  ready  and  that  is  all  there  is  to 
it;  and  though  you  exert  all  your  influence  and  beguile  it  with  ten- 
derest  care,  no  flowers  will  it  yield  you  until  its  second  summer. 
Therefore  here  we  have  a  class  of  plants  for  which  extra  provision 
must  be  made;  that  is,  there  must  always  be  a  spot  somewhere  in 
which  they  may  pass  their  infancy,  if  there  is  not  to  be  alternate 
years  of  bare  places  in  the  garden  proper,  where  they  are  grown. 
Seed  sown  in  the  spring  or  summer — spring  is  better — will  produce 
seedlings  that  must  grow  all  that  summer  through  simply  as  green 
plants  without  any  blossoms.  Then  the  next  summer,  these  will 
bloom.  It  follows  therefore  that  if  they  are  given  a  place  in  the 
border  the  first  year,  the  border  will  suffer  and  that  space  will  be  a 
gap.  So  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  special  nursery  set  apart  for  them, 
where  the  seeds  may  be  sown  and  the  young  plants  grown  until 
the  border  is  ready  to  receive  them — usually  in  the  spring  following 
their  planting. 

Happily  there  are  not  a  great  many  biennials — happily,  because 
of  this  skipping-over  habit  of  theirs.  The  few  that  there  are, 
however,  are  so  altogether  worth  while  that  one  forgives  them  and 
indulges  them  for  the  sake  of  their  loveliness.  The  Canterbury 
Bells,  for  example,  could  not  be  spared  even  though  they  had  worse 
faults  than  this;  and  though  all  the  campanulas  are  not  biennial, 
the  presence  of  the  perennial  sorts  alone  will  not  satisfy  the  lover 
of  the  exquisite  pink  Campanula  medium,  rosea.  There  will  always 
be  space  somewhere  to  raise  little  plants  of  this  through  their  first 
summer,  for  the  glory  of  their  second. 

Probably  the  greatest  difference  between  raising  perennials 
and  annuals  from  seed  is  in  the  time  required  for  germination. 
Perennials  are  slower  in  some  instances — not  in  all — than  annuals. 
For  this  reason,  they  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  more  difficult; 
and  many  a  seed  box  has  been  thrown  out  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  a  failure,  when  it  would  have  proven  a  great  success  if  a 
little  more  time  had  been  allowed  it.  This  may  be  one  of  the 
factors  in  forming  the  usual  attitude  toward  perennials — this  idea 
that  they  are  hard  to  raise  because  failures  are  reported  from  pre- 
maturely abandoned  sowings. 

Many  perennials  bloom  the  first  year  from  spring  sown  seed; 
they  are  therefore  quite  as  available  as  annuals  for  quick  results. 
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Malva  moschala,  or  musk  mallow,  is  showy  and  blooms  in 
midsummer  and  fall.  It  is  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  and 
will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil. 

Monarda  didyma  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  native  flowers, 
wild  along  streams.  Variously  called  "Oswego  tea,"  "bee 
balm"  and  "fragrant  balm,"  it  is  well  known.  Will  grow 
almost  anywhere;  blooms  in  July  and  August. 

Myosotis  paluslris,  or  forget-me-not,  needs  slight  protection 
in  winter;  blooms  in  May.  Sow  seeds  where  they  are  to  grow, 
preferably  in  a  somewhat  damp  and  semi-shaded  spot. 

Papaver  nudicaule  has  fern-like  decorative  foliage.  It  is 
the  luminous  Iceland  poppy,  coming  in  many  shades  of  yellow, 
pure  white,  orange,  and  rosy  salmon. 

Phlox  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  the  garden;  difficult  to 
raise  from  seed,  owing  to  certain  peculiarities  of  the  plant, 
and  undesirable  to  try,  owing  to  its  variations  and  constant 
crossings.  By  selecting  early  and  late  varieties  it  is  possible 
to  have  hardy  phlox  in  bloom  from  the  middle  of  June  to  frost. 

Platycodon  is  the  Japanese  bellflower,  also  called  "balloon 
flower;"  very  like  Canterbury  Bells  except  that  it  is  permanent 
instead  of  biennial.    It  does  not  like  a  stiff  soil,  and  must 


have  good  drainage;  tie  up  the  stems  as  they  grow,  else  they 
will  likely  fall  and  take  on  ugly  twists.  Do  not  cut  away 
the  tops  in  the  fall,  but  let  them  die  down  of  themselves,  and 
thus  avoid  injury  to  the  crown. 

Polygonum  cuspidatum  is  the  showy  giant  knot-weed,  four 
to  seven  feet  high  and  covered  with  blossoms  in  the  fall. 

Polemonium  replans  blossoms  in  May  and  June,  likes  par- 
tial shade,  grows  a  foot  high,  and  rejoices  in  the  distinction 
of  being  Jacob's  ladder. 

Ranunculus  aconitifolius  in  the  double  form  is  the  well 
beloved  fair-maids-of-France  of  old  time.  It  is  from  one  to 
three  feet  high,  and  likes  a  moist  place  if  possible. 

Saxifraga  umbrosa,  the  quaintly  christened  "London 
Pride,"  "none-so-pretty"  and  "Nancy  Pretty,"  is  too  seldom 
used  here.  Give  some  shade  and  a  winter  mulch,  for  ex- 
tremes injure  it.    Flower  stems  about  twelve  inches  high. 

Static-  latifolia,  or  sea  lavender,  is  a  tufty  flowered  plant, 
blooming  in  June  and  on  to  September.  Use  in  mass  or  else 
place  prominently  in  rockery,  where  the  delicacy  of  the 
flowers  will  have  a  distinctive  setting. 


Stokesia  or  Stokes'  aster  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  Ameri- 
can hardy  flowers.  *  It  is  eighteen  inches  high,  free  flowering 
from  June  to  September,  and  of  easy  culture,  liking  a  sunny 
place.    Lovely  in  masses. 

Thalictrum  aquilegifolium,  sometimes  called  "feathered 
columbine"  and  sometimes  "rue,"  a  graceful  plant  one  to 
three  feet  high,  blooming  from  May  to  July.  Any  loamy 
soil  suits  it. 

Trillium  grandiflorum  is  equally  exultant  in  its  commoner 
name  of  wake  robin — a  native  of  our  woods'  moist  places. 
Plant  roots  deep,  in  rather  moist  soil  and  partial  shade,  and 
leave  them  alone.  A  colony  may  be  established  by  sowing 
the  seed  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe;  blooming  plants  will  result 
in  two  to  three  years. 

Veronica  longijolia,  var.  subsessilis  is  the  speedwell  of  late 
summer  beauty,  growing  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  high, 
liking  a  deep,  rich  soil  in  an  open  spot,  and  furnishing  one  of 
the  true  blue  flowers. 

Viola  cornula,  the  horned  violet  or  bedding  pansy.  A  large 
and  almost  pansy-like  flower  of  several  colors. 
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Many  others,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  blossom  until  their  second 
summer — quite  as  the  biennials — but  once  they  get  started,  they 
keep  it  up,  summer  after  summer.  Seeds  of  perennials  may  be 
sown  out  of  doors  any  time  during  the  summer,  if  one  chooses; 
but  for  myself,  I  prefer  starting  them  in  boxes  in  a  sunny  window, 
where  I  can  watch  them  from  the  time  the  first  infantile  spear 
thrusts  itself  up  out  of  the  dirt.  They  are  wonderfully  interesting 
things  to  watch — but  so  are  annuals,  for  that  matter.  Seed  ger- 
mination as  a  matter  of  fact  is  always  a  new  and  fascinating  marvel. 

A  soil  that  is  rather  light  is  best  for  all  kinds  of  seeding;  any 
good  garden  soil,  sifted  until  it  is  fine  and  free,  will  be  satisfac- 
tory, providing  it  is  not  a  stiff  clay  naturally,  If  it  is,  mix  from 
one  to  two  thirds  sand  with  it. 

If  vou  use  flats  or  shallow  boxes — flat  cigar  boxes  are  very  con- 
venient for  house  window  use — fill  them  a  third  deep  with  coal 
siftings  (the  cinders  that  sift  out);  then  put  over  these  a  layer  of 
the  coarse  siftings  from  the  soil,  which  will  contain  pieces  of  roots 
and  all  sorts  of  strawy  material;  then  on  to  this  level  the  sifted  earth, 
filling  the  receptacle,  whatever  it  is,  up  to  within  a  half  inch  of  its 
top.  Tamp  it  all  down  until  it  is  firm,  but  not  hard,  sift  a  thin 
layer  of  loose  soil  lightly  over  this,  and  sow  the  seed  on  it.  Shake 
soil  over  them  to  three  times  their  own  depth,  press  it  down  gently 
^with  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  water  through  a  piece  of  cotton  bat- 
ting. This  prevents  washing  of  the  soil  and  uncovering  of  the  seeds. 

The  little  boxes  or  flats  or  pots  should  stand  in  a  sunny  window, 
but  must  be  shaded  from  the  sun's  direct  rays.  Put  a  thin  sheet  of 
paper  over  them  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  on  them;  but  take  it  off 


as  soon  as  it  leaves  them,  else  mold  may  set  up.  If  you  like,  put 
a  pane  of  glass  over  them  to  conserve  moisture,  leaving  it  up  at  one 
side  however — for  air  is  as  important  to  them  as  water,  every  bit. 

Always  transplant  little  seedlings  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
crowd  each  other  and  become  "drawn."  Usually  it  is  safe  to 
handle  even  the  most  delicate  when  the.  first  true  leaf  has  appeared, 
which  is  usually  the  third  "leaf"  from  the  layman's  viewpoint. 
The  first  seeming  leaves  are  not  truly  leaves  but  only  seed  leaves — 
or  more  correctly,  cotyledons.  These  wither  and  fall  away  as  soon 
as  the  true  leaves  are  formed,  for  their  function  is  simply  to  nourish 
the  tiny  plant  until  it  is  able  to  gather  its  own  nourishment  from 
the  earth  and  the  air  by  means  of  its  own  roots  and  leaves. 

Usually  it  is  well  to  transplant  twice  before  setting  young  plants 
out  into  the  garden,  for  several  transplantings  make  them  grow 
stocky  and  thick  of  stem,  and  when  they  are  thus  strengthened  their 
resistance  to  outdoor  conditions  is  of  course  greater.  I  like  the 
paper  pots  for  this;  and  from  these  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  transplant  to  the  open  ground  without  disturbing  a  root. 
Simply  strip  the  pot  off  from  the  ball  of  earth  which  fills  it,  and  set 
this  into  the  ground — and  the  plant  never  knows  it. 

Annuals  are  raised  in  exactly  the  same  fashion,  and  in  order  to 
get  the  fullest  effect  out  of  annuals,  be  it  noted,  it  is  quite  necessary 
to  start  them  indoors.  Thus  they  go  into  the  garden  already  half 
grown,  and  come  into  bloom  anywhere  from  a  fortnight  to  a  month 
sooner  than  they  would  otherwise.  Moreover,  plants  raised  in  a 
box  do  not  have  weeds  to  contend  with — and  neither  does  their 
raiser. 


III.    SHRUBS  IN  THE  GARDEN  PICTURE 

By  HANS  J.  KOEHLER 

Shrubs  have  character  and  characteristics,  just  as  people  have  the  same  attributes;  we  con- 
sistently fail  to  recognize  this  fact  and  keep  on  trying  to  put  round  pegs  in  square  holes 


COMMON  error  in  garden  planting  is  the 
selection  of  shrubs  too  large-growing  for  the 
situation  and  purpose.  They  grow  too  tall 
and  obtrude  themselves  into  the  windows, 
or  spread  out  horizontally  and  obstruct  a  path, 
or  crowd  out  choice  specimens  of  perennials  or 
delicate  shrubs.  Frequently  this  state  of  affairs 
is  obviated  by  falling  into  another  error,  that  is,  pruning  the  shrubs 
back  hard — butchering  them.  The  result  is  apt  to  be  equally  bad, 
but  in  another  way.  The  shrubs  are  shorn  of  their  beauty  and 
charm;  they  do  not  flower;  their  outlines  are  hard  and  unnatural, 
and  the  delicacy  of  their  twiggery  is  lost.  If  there  is  a  border  of 
shrubs  along  a  path,  they  may  be  trimmed  hedge  fashion  on  the  side 
toward  the  path,  where  a  hedge  effect  is  not  desired;  and  if  it  is  a 
border  of  mixed  shrubs,  as  almost  invariably  is  the  case,  the  ugliness 
is  accentuated  by  the  peculiar  marble-layer-cake  effect  produced  by 
the  weaving  together  and  interlocking  of  the  various  textures  and 
colors  of  the  different  kinds  of  shrubs  when  they  are  so  sheared. 

Often  large-growing  conifers  such  as  hemlock,  spruce,  pine,  etc., 
the  larger-growing  junipers,  retinosporas,  thuyas,  and  the  like  are 
used  against  the  house  where  dwarf  forms  of  conifers  or  deciduous 
shrubs  should  have  been  used.  These  tall-growing  evergreens 
quite  quickly  grow  together  into  a  formless  jumble.  Perhaps  the 
most  glaring  example  of  this  kind  is  the  use  of  evergreens  in  a  sort 
of  bedding-out  style,  where  retinosporas,  blue  spruces,  thuyas, 
Nordmann  firs,  taxus,  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  Japanese 
maples  are  all  jumbled  together.    There  is  a  certain  liveliness  and 


charm  about  this  kind  of  planting  when  fresh  and  new,  but  if  left 
to  itself  for  a  few  years,  it  is  all  awry;  constant  removals  and  sub- 
stitutions are  needed  to  keep  it  looking  decent. 

An  error  commonly  made  in  the  treatment  of  plantings  is  that  of 
neglecting  to  thin  them  out.  Where  shrubs  are  planted  for  mass 
effect,  at  the  usual  spacing  of  from  three  to  five  feet,  to  obtain  the 
most  satisfactory  effect  in  after  years  (from  three  to  five  say)  it 
will  be  necessary  to  remove  quite  a  lot  of  them.  Of  course,  in  a 
mass  planting  fully  developed  specimens  are  not  aimed  at.  The 
ideal  is  to  have  the  shrubs  so  spaced  that  they  just  touch  each 
other  comfortably,  and  so  that  from  their  more  or  less  rounded  tops 
a  suggestion  is  derived  as  to  their  individuality.  In  this  way 
more  charm  and  variety  are  obtained,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
form.  An  excellent  example  of  judicious  spacing  along  these  lines 
(by  thinning  out  or  wide  spacing  in  the  first  place)  is  afforded  by 
the  lilacs  and  other  shrubs  in  the  spring  garden  of  Holm  Lea, 
Brookline,  Mass.  In  the  case  of  deciduous  shrubs,  the  improved 
appearance  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  season  when  they  are  in 
leaf,  but  is  also  apparent  in  the  winter  when  the  framework  of 
branch  and  twig  is  revealed. 

Sometimes  an  attempt  is  made  to  obviate  thinning  out  by  prun- 
ing off  interlocking  or  touching  branches  of  neighboring  shrubs. 
This  only  makes  matters  worse  because  it  produces  a  lot  of  slim, 
whippy,  leggy  individuals. 

Frequently  shrubs  are  marred  by  pruning  away  limbs  which 
have  a  tendency  to  overlap  the  lawn.  This  is  usually  done  for  the 
convenience  of  (and  by)  the  man  who  does  the  mowing.     It  is  a 
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Abelia  grandiflora  (abelia).  A  fine  shrub  for  the  rock  garden. 

Andromeda  Japonica  (Japanese  fetter-bush).  Its  leaves 
turn  yellow  and  burn  brown  in  spots  if  planted  in  a  hot.  dry 
location. 

Callicarpa  Japonica  (Japanese  beauty  fruit).  A  rare  color 
in  the  fruits  of  hardy  plants. 

Cephalanthus  occidenlalis  (button  bush)  thrives  in  any  good 
garden  soil,  but  best  in  a  sandy,  somewhat  moist  one. 

Citrus  trifoliato  (hardy  orange).  The  fruit  is  not  edible, 
but  very  ornamental;  it  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  to  see 
oranges  of  any  kind  produced  out-of-doors  as  far  north  as 
Philadelphia. 

Cornus  florida  (flowering  dogwood).  If  a  plantation  of  it 
can  be  viewed  from  a  point  slightly  above,  its  display  of 
flowers  is  still  more  effective  than  when  seen  from  ordinary 
viewpoints. 

Cornus  Mas  (cornelian  cherry).  More  interesting  as  a 
well  developed  single  specimen  than  in  mass. 


Cratxgus  Pyracantha,  Lalandi  (Laland's  firethorn).  An  ever- 
green thorn  with  fine  red  berries  all  winter,  usually  grown  as  a 
gawky  shrub  in  this  country,  but  more  effective  grown  on  a 
wall  or  trellis  like  a  rose.  The  typical  species,  however, 
makes  a  bush  shaped  like  Berberis  Thunbergii,  but  larger, 
and  is  difficult  to  find  in  nurseries. 

Daphne  Cneorutn  (garland  flower)  requires  the  full  sun. 
It  mysteriously  refuses  to  grow  in  some  situations  and  thrives 
in  others  close  by.  Perhaps  lime  might  help  it.  When  it 
thrives  it  makes  a  beautiful  ground  cover. 

Dirca  palustris  (leatherwood).  This  is  a  native  shrub; 
it  does  not  lend  itself  very  well  to  massing;  is  better  as  a 
single  specimen,  or  in  groups  composed  of  specimens  standing 
free  from  each  other.  The  Indians  are  said  to  have  used  its 
bark  to  tie  their  victims  of  torture. 

Erica  carnea  (dwarf  heath).  Grows  hardly  a  foot  high, 
has  fine,  minute,  evergreen  leaves,  and  blooms  late  in  March 
and  in  early  April.  The  flowers  are  quite  attractive  as  buds, 
which  are  produced  in  the  preceding  fall. 

Euonymus  alatus  (wing-branched  burning  bush).  Another 


shrub  which  looks  out  of  place  in  masses,  but  makes  a  beauti- 
ful, large,  rounded  specimen. 

Exochorda  grandi/lora  (Japanese  pearl-bush).  Its  principal 
charm  lies  in  its  flowers,  which  are  at  their  best  about  May 
10th. 

Hamamelis  Japonica  (Japanese  witch-hazel).  Looks 
about  like  our  native  witch-hazel,  but  it  blooms  in  January 
and  February,  with  the  slightest  warming  up  of  the  weather. 

Ilex  crenata  (Japanese  holly).  Makes  a  pleasing  variation 
from  box  as  a  specimen,  but  to  have  it  at  its  best  it  is  necessary 
to  prune  off  the  ends  of  the  long  shoots  about  once  a  year. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  be  open  habited. 

Indigofera  Kirilowii.  Belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the 
rose  acacia  (Robinia  hispida),  and  has  flowers  which  resemble 
it  but  are  smaller.  Grows  a  foot  or  two  high  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  and  blooms  there  during  parts  of  June  and  July. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  in  American  commerce,  but  can  be 
obtained  from  French  nurserymen,  and  is  also  being  distri- 
buted by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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pretty  safe  rule  to  allow  every  shrub  to  limb  itself  right  down  to  its 
base  on  the  side  which  borders  on  the  lawn;  the  effect  is  more 
pleasing  this  way;  there  are  exceptions,  but  not  many.  Certain 
shrubs,  through  some  natural  characteristic,  quite  spontaneously 
induce  people  to  give  them  certain  treatment  in  this  matter. 
Berberis  Thunbergii,  for  instance,  is  usually  left  severely  alone,  and 
is  clothed  with  an  impenetrable  mass  of  twigs  and  branches  right 
down  to  the  ground.  The  spines  are  the  obvious  explanation. 
However,  Euonymus  alaius  usually  gets  the  same  treatment  but  has 
no  spines  nor  any  other  repelling  growths.  Aralia  pentaphylla 
is  apt  to  be  trimmed  up  into  a  leggy  specimen;  it  has  lots  of  spines. 
Deutzia  crenata  fares  the  same  way;  it  has  no  spines.  Spiraa  V an 
Houttei  usually  receives  a  sort  of  compromise  treatment — that  is, 
the  ends  of  its  pendulous  branches  are  allowed  to  come  within  a 
foot  or  two  of  the  ground.  Forsythia  suspensa  may  be  allowed  to 
sweep  the  ground,  but  Forsythia  viridissima  is  more  likely  to  be 


A  good  example  of  correct  spacing  of  shrubs  is  to  be  found  in  the  spring  garden  at  Holm  Lea,  Professor  Sargent's  home  at  Brookline,  Mas 

trimmed  up  into  a  leggy  individual,  and  may  be  sheared  at  the  top 
in  addition. 

Some  people  have  a  notion  that  all  tall-growing  shrubs  used  in 
borders  must  be  edged  by  lower-growing  ones;  for  instance  that 
shrubs  such  as  Lonicera  tatarica,  Viburnum  plicatum,  Berberis 
vulgaris,  forsythia,  etc.,  must  have  in  front  of  them  shrubs  such  as 
Berberis  Thunbergii,  Symphoricarpos  vulgaris,  Deutzia  Lemoinei, 
etc.;  that  rhododendrons  must  stand  back  of  andromedas,  leuco- 
thoes,  etc.  This  is  not  so.  If  properly  handled,  or  rather,  skilfully 
let  alone,  they  will  clothe  themselves  to  the  ground,  and  there  will 
be  a  boldness  of  effect  and  a  simplicity  and  dignity  quite  lacking 
where  the  edging  has  been  used.  Rhododendrons  in  flower,  espec- 
ially where  they  stand  on  steeply  sloping  ground,  with  the  lowest 
trusses  hanging  down  below  the  main  body  of  the  plant,  illustrate 
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Andromeda  floribunda  (lily -of-the-valley  bush).  A  fine  shrub 
for  the  rock  garden. 

Jasminum  nudiflorum  (jasmine).  Produces  a  pendulous 
effect  similar  to  Forsythia  suspensa,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Like  the  latter,  it  has  yellow  flowers  appearing  before  the 
leaves,  but  about  ten  days  earlier  than  those  of  the  forsythia. 

Oxydendrum  arboreum  (sorrel-tree) .  Makes  a  tree  of  about 
the  same  dimensions  as  Cornus  ftorida.  Its  beautiful  racemes 
of  flowers  appear  in  July;  its  foliage  is  brilliant  in  the  autumn. 

Pxonia  Moulan  (tr*  peony).  Affords  fine  variations  of 
red  and  pink  not  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  herbaceous 
peony. 

Philadelphus  coronarius  (mock  orange).  Is  an  old-fashioned 
shrub  which  has  the  charm  of  :  sociation  with  a  bygone 
time,  but  now  is  replaced  by  many  superior  forms  of  the 
same  genus. 


this  point  very  strikingly.  Excellent  examples  may  be  observed 
in  the  rhododendron  planting  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston, 
and  at  Holm  Lea.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  this  sort  of  edg- 
ing is  sweepingly  condemned;  there  are  many  instances  where  the 
design  demands  and  justifies  it,  and  there  are  also  instances  where 
shrubs  do  have  a  natural  tendency  to  lose  their  lower  limbs,  and 
edging  is  required  for  this  reason. 

The  above  remarks  do  not  by  any  means  entirely  cover  the 
matter,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  need  for  more 
knowledge  and  forethought  along  the  lines  indicated,  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  the  maintenance  of  decorative  plantings. 

The  following  list  of  shrubs  is  quite  eclectic,  and  includes  old  as 
well  as  new.  Most  of  the  usual  cultural  directions  have  been 
omitted  because  the  main  purpose  of  the  article  is  along  other  lines. 

Spireea  V an  Houttei,  St.  Peter's  wreath,  is  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful shrubs  we  have,  either  as  a  specimen  or  in  mass,  when  in  full 

bloom  (about  May  20th), 
when  only  in  foliage  in 
summer,  or  when  leafless 
in  winter,  around  houses 
and  other  buildings,  in 
border  plantations  on  re- 
stricted areas, in  parks  of 
the  smaller  kind,  or  in 
the  more  ornate  portions 
of  large  parks  and  estates. 
Planted  at  ordinary 
nursery  size,  it  attains 
maturity  within  a  reason- 
able time,  say  five  to  ten 
years  after  planting,  when 
it  may  be  eight  feet  high 
and  broad,  only  slowly  ex- 
ceeding  those  limits. 
For  this  reason  it  is  ex- 
cellent to  use  in  border 
and  screening  plantations 
where  a  height  of  about 
eight  feet  is  sufficient,  and 
where  room  cannot  be 
afforded  for  much 
horizontal  development. 
Its  twigginess  makes  it 
almost  as  effective  in  the 
winter  as  it  is  in  summer. 

Abelia  grandiflora  {A. 
rupestris),  the  common 
abelia,  with  its  pinkish- 
white  weigela-like 
flowers   appearing  con- 
tinuously from  June  to  October,  and  its  semi-evergreen  foliage,  is 
a  dainty  plant  of  the  dwarf  kind  and  should  be  used  more  than  it 
is  within  the  area  of  its  hardiness,  which  along  the  Eastern  coast 
extends  from  New  York  city  southward;  in  favored  locations  some- 
what northward.    It  harmonizes  and  gets  along  with  the  less  ram- 
pant growing  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  Spiraa 
Thunbergii,  Berberis  Thunbergii,  Leucothoe  Catesbai,  Andromeda 
Japonica,  dwarf  deutzias,  etc. 

Andromeda  Japonica,  the  Japanese  fetter-bush,  and  Andromeda 
floribunda,  the  lily-of-the-valley  bush,  are  two  beautiful  broad- 
leaved  evergreens,  prized  for  their  foliage  and  their  racemes  of 
flowers  which  are  at  their  best  in  early  April  when  in  full  bloom, 
but  interesting  and  beautiful  during  the  six  months  preceding,  in 
the  bud  stage.     They  both,  especially  the  former,  require  a  ceffl 


Pieris  Mariana  (stagger  bush) .  Very  abundant  on  parts 
of  Long  Island.  Grows  about  three  feet  high.  Has  flowers 
like  those  of  a  blueberry  but  much  larger,  appearing  in  full 
bloom  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Pyrus  Halliana  (Parkman  crab-apple).  Almost  invariably 
comes  up  with  a  number  of  stems,  more  or  less  intertwined, 
seldom  with  a  single  trunk. 

Rhus  Cotinus  (smoke  bush)  is  easily  propagated  by  seed, 
layers,  or  root  cuttings. 

Sorbus  Americana  (American  mountain  ash).  Is  similar 
to  S.  Aucuparia  (European  mountain  ash)  but  much  smaller. 

Spirsea  Van  Houttei  (St.  Peter's  wreath).  One  of  the  most 
satisfactory  deciduous  shrubs  that  we  have. 

Spirsea  Thunbergii  (snow  garland).  One  of  its  valuable 
qualities  is  the  brilliant  autumnal  coloring  of  its  leaves  and 
the  long  period  that  they  remain  in  this  condition. 


Slyrax  Japonica  (Japanese  storax).  Its  beautiful  orange- 
blossom-like  flowers,  which  are  at  their  best  about  the  first 
week  of  June,  are  borne  on  the  under  side  of  the  branches, 
so  to  see  them  displayed  at  their  best  they  have  to  be  viewed 
from  a  lower  level. 

Taxus  Canadensis  (ground  hemlock)  is  a  native  shrubbery 
conifer  which  is  benefited  by  a  certain  amount  of  shade. 
It  is  most  effective  when  planted  in  large  masses. 

Viburnum  Carlesii.  Plant  some  near  the  house  so  that  you 
can  enjoy  its  fragrance. 

Viburnum  lentago  (sheepberry).  Native.  Occasionally 
makes  a  small  tree  twenty  or  more  feet  high,  but  more 
frequently  is  a  rounded  bush  ten  or  twelve  feet  each  way. 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  (Ash-leaved  yellow-horn).  An 
old  plant,  but  rather  scarce.  Useful  as  a  specimen  in  some 
conspicuous  location  in  highly  ornate  grounds. 
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tain  amount  of  shade,  and  should  not  be  planted  on  southern 
exposures  or  in  any  hot  and  dry  situation.  Even  when  in  a  situa- 
tion of  the  proper  degree  of  shade,  they  will  not  thrive  when  the 
ground  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  such  trees  as  elm,  Norway  maple, 
cottonwood,  poplar,  etc.  Also,  they  resent  heavy  manurings  and 
deep  stirring  of  the  soil  around  their  roots,  being  surface  rooting. 
Andromeda  floribunda  is  the  hardier  of  the  two,  thriving  as  far  north 
as  Boston,  where  A.  Japonica  has  to  be  coddled. 

Azalea  hinamanyo  is  a  pink  counterpart  of  Azalea  hinodigiri, 
and  makes  a  pleasing  companion  to  it.  It  does  not  clash  with 
the  fierce,  blood-red  gorgeousness  of  the  latter,  as  does  Azalea 
ameena.  It  blooms  about  the  first  week  in  May,  at  the  same  time 
as  Azalea  hinodigiri  and  Cornus  florida,  rubra.  The  colors  of  these 
three  harmonize  perfectly. 

Berberis  Thunbergii,  the  well  known  Japanese  barberry,  is  a 
shrub,  as  previously  stated,  which  the  man  with  the  knife  and 
shears  usually  lets  severely  alone;  but  occasionally  somebody  with 
more  courage  than  judgment  gets  hold  of  a  real  old  plant  and  cuts 
out  all  the  dead  wood,  and  a  sorry,  naked  looking  thing  is  the  result. 
As  a  rule,  dead  wood  should  be  removed  from  shrubs,  but  Berberis 
Thunbergii  is  an  exception.  Ilex  cranata  and  the  various  forms  of 
Euonymus  radicans  compose  charmingly  with  it  for  winter  effects. 

Cephalanthus  occidentalism  our  native  button  bush,  is  eminently 
suited  for  a  situation  near  a  pond  or  a  slowly  running  stream,  for 
that  is  its  native  habitat.  It  composes  well  with  viburnums, 
cornels,  lindera,  and  other  similar  shrubs.  It  blooms  more  or  less 
continuously  during  July,  August,  and  September. 

Citrus  trifoliata,  the  hardy  orange,  is  hardy  in  most  situations 
along  the  coast  from  Philadelphia  southward,  and  occasionally 
somewhat  north  of  there.  Within  this  area  it  should  be  used 
more  than  it  is— as  a  specimen.  There  is  a  magnificent  specimen 
on  the  Charles  Henry  estate  at  St.  Martins,  Philadelphia,  which 
measures  probably  ten  feet  or  so  each  way. 

Cotoneaster  Franchetti,  Franchett's  rose-box,  is  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  this  genus  which  is  surprisingly  scarce  in  this  country.  If 
nurserymen  here  cannot  propagate  it,  it  can  be  bought  in  France 
very  cheaply.  It  is  semi-evergreen,  and  produces  red  berries 
quite  freely  which  appear  early  in  autumn  and  last  until  after 
Christmas.    It  transplants  about  like  abelia. 

Cotoneaster  humifusa,  creeping  rose-box,  is  another  very  valuable 
member  of  this  genus,  of  quite  recent  introduction.  French  nur- 
serymen offer  it,  and  it  is  just  getting  into  commerce  in  this  country. 
It  grows  absolutely  prostrate.  It  should  be  a  valuable  ground 
cover  plant.    There  are  fine  specimens  of  it  on  the  Havemeyer  es- 


tate, at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island.  It  transplants  about  like  abelia, 
which  see. 

Ilex  crenata,  Japanese  holly,  is  mentioned  here  principally  to  draw 
attention  to  the  remarkably  fine  specimens  on  the  Charles  Henry 
place,  St.  Martins,  Philadelphia.  The  largest  of  these  may  be  fif- 
teen feet  high  or  so. 

Lonicera  nitida  is  an  exquisite  little  evergreen  bush  honeysuckle, 
with  small  leaves,  and  apparently  does  not  grow  more  than  about 
two  feet  high. 

Pceonia  Moutan,  the  tree  peony,  is  a  fine  subject  to  associate  with 
the  medium  early  forms  of  iris,  lilacs,  and  other  mid-spring  flower- 
ing subjects,  the  season  of  bloom  being  from  May  5th  to  May  20th. 
It  is  effective  as  specimens  in  the  formal  garden.  The  plants  in 
commerce  are  usually  grafted,  and  subject  to  suckers.  They  should 
be  planted  so  that- the  union  of  stock  and  scion  is  from  four  to  six 
inches  underground,  leaving  barely  one  bud  above  ground. 

Prunus  triloba,  the  double  flowering  plum,  is  an  old-fashioned 
shrub,  with  double  pink  flowers  of  remarkable  beauty  (which  are 
in  full  bloom  on  the  leafless  branches  about  April  20th)  and  yet  it  is 
seldom  seen  in  plantings,  though  frequently  forced  by  florists,  and 
carried  by  many  nurserymen.  It  is  surprising  how  few  people 
know  it.  It  is  the  same  old  trouble  of  suckers,  as  it  is  budded  on  a 
wild  plum,  or  occasionally  on  peach.  The  junction  point  of  scion 
and  stock  should  be  planted  six  inches  below  ground,  and  eternal  vi- 
gilance exercised  to  keep  down  the  suckers.  Prunus  triloba  is 
rather  larger  growing  than  Spiraa  Van  Houttei,  but  excepting  that 
it  needs  more  room,  the  remarks  concerning  the  use  of  the  latter 
are  applicable  to  Prunus  triloba.  When  it  is  a  mass  of  pink  wands 
at  blooming  time  it  is  in  its  glory. 

Viburnum  Carlesii,  is  a  comparatively  new  introduction  from 
Japan.  Its  chief  charm  lies  in  its  flowers,  which  are  at  their  best 
about  May  10th.  They  are  borne  in  rather  flatfish  clusters,  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  individually  are  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter;  they  are  light  pink,  almost  white,  resembling 
very  much  the  blossoms  of  the  mayflower  {Epigcea  repens),  but 
slightly  larger.  Like  them  they  possess  a  fine  fragrance,  but 
without  the  mayflower's  heavy  funereal  character.  There  are  no 
old  specimens  in  this  country  to  tell  what  its  mature  size  is,  but 
judging  from  its  growth  it  would  be  have  to  be  quite  old  to  attain 
eight  feet  in  height.  The  plants  in  commerce  are  all  grafted,  those 
from  Japan  being  on  what  appears  to  be  Viburnum  dilatatum,  those 
from  Holland  on  Viburnum  lantana.  Once  more  we  have  the  same 
old  nuisance  of  suckers,  and  similar  precautions  will  have  to  be  ob- 
served as  in  the  cases  of  Pceonia  Moutan  and  Prunus  triloba. 


The  rhododendrons  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  prove  conclusively  that  if  properly  handled — or  skilfully  let  alone— these  shrubs  will  clothe  themselves  to  the  ground 


— 


'  Hontircs  which  send  up  a  pungent  smoke  at  hrst.  thinnniK  to  u  straight  blue  vapor  as  the  wind  dies  and  the  sunset  twines  an  amethyst  veil  in  the  lacy,  naked  apple  boughs  " 


THE   SKIRMISH    LINE   OF  SPRING 


By  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 

Illustrations  by  Wa  lter  King  Stone 


jHAVE  never  been  in  the  country  in  spring 
before,"  said  a  visitor  to  our  town,  con- 
templating my  pink  apple  trees  against 
their  backing  of  pine,  and  sniffing  ecstati- 
cally. 

"But,  Madame,"  said  I,  "you  have  not 
been  in  the  country  in  spring  this  time." 
It  would  have  been  a  shame  to  rob  her  of  her  joy,  had 
there  been  a  chance  that  she  would  believe  me.  Of  course, 
she  did  not.  Yet  actually  the  best  part  of  spring  is  over 
before  the  apple  blossoms  come.  My  summer  neighbors 
who  open  their  places  in  May  to  enjoy  this  season,  and  who 
suppose  the  "hardships"  of  a  mountain  winter  to  be  almost 
unendurable,  would  scarcely  recognize  spring  at  all  when  it 
tirst  arrives.  Its  skirmishers  would  seem  to  them  like  an- 
other phase  of  winter,  perhaps,  or  at  any  rate  something 
disagreeable  and  to  be  avoided,  such  as  March  mud.  It  is 
almost  a  sign  of  spring  for  us  when  we  have  to  carry  wax  in 
our  pockets  on  a  skee  run,  applying  it  frequently.  It  is  a 
sign  of  spring  w  hen  the  runner  ruts  on  the  roads  begin  to  fill 
with  slush  at  mid-day,  and  bare  patches  appear  on  favored 
southern  slopes.  From  long  experience,  we  are  under  no 
delusion  that  winter  is  preparing  for  a  hasty  retreat.  The 
old  fellow  has  several  batteries  of  snow  and  sleet  yet  to  dis- 
charge, and  many  a  skirmisher  of  spring  will  fall  before  the 
main  forces  come  up  and  win  back  our  land.  But  these  first 
brushes  with  the  oncoming  green  hosts  are  more  fascinating 


than  the  final  conquest,  just  as  the  dramatic  moment  at 
Lucknow  was  not  when  the  relief  party  entered  the  fort,  but 
w  hen  the  bagpipes  first  were  heard,  far  off  and  faint. 

Moreover,  in  the  earliest  manifestations  of  spring  there  is 
an  actual  beauty  like  nothing  else  at  any  season.  Once  I 
recall  going  up  by  the  old  road  over  October  Mountain  to 
help  a  neighbor  drive  home  some  cows  he  had  bought.  We 
were  forced  to  leave  the  wagon  at  the  foot,  because  as  soon 
as  the  road  left  the  valley  and  began  to  ascend  through 
the  woods  it  was  deep  with  soft  snow.  It  was  a  bright,  clear 
morning  that  might  have  been  in  midwinter,  we  thought  as 
we  plodded  up,  save  that  the  brook  was  running  free  of  ice; 
we  tramped  without  our  sweaters,  and  in  the  bare  woods  the 
chickadees  were  fluttering  silently.  In  midwinter  they 
would  all  have  been  close  to  our  dwellings.  But  when  we 
drove  down  the  cows  at  two  o'clock,  the  scene  was  trans- 
formed. We  splashed  along  through  water,  for  the  two  run- 
ner ruts  in  the  road  were  now  little  silver  brooks,  flashing 
and  dancing  in  the  sun.  The  battle  was  on,  and  the  first 
victory  had  gone  to  spring!  The  snow  was  beginning  to 
retreat  down  the  mountainside.  It  still  held  in  the  woods, 
but  here  in  the  road  it  was  in  full  rout,  and  beside  the  road, 
too,  the  brook  had  risen  to  a  rushing,  milky  torrent  which 
eddied  about  the  stems  of  the  alders  and  swayed  their  swollen 
buds  like  some  sdent,  violent  w  ind. 

There  comes  a  day  in  the  first  advent  of  spring  when  a 
perverse  thermometer,  which  has  been  plunging  nightly 


"  Little  brooks  of  dancing  quicksilver  over  the  lorest  floor.   They  follow  no  worn  channels;  they  flow  not  to  rule  or  boundary.   Over  the  brown  leaves  they  come   ....  irresponsible 

twinkling,  with  the  softest  of  plashing  sounds  " 
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Ixlow  ii.«\t  line  ind  creeping  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ti*>  hricH\  up  .ii  noon,  sud- 

ilrnl\  t  Ars  a  iump.  I  In  is  balmy,  the  tun  it  bright,  1  here  hn 
bun  no  froet  the  night  before  to  make  .1  glistening  mud-skin 
on  the  walks,  the  dead  leaves  which  have  apparcntl)  rotted 
down  limine  the  wintei  in  dry.  al  l<  ast  on  the  surface,  and 
iiistlc  about  in  .1  1. mssing  wind.  (Though  snowdiifts  yet 
Kingei  undci  ili<  evergreens  and  in  northward  shelters,  the 
looting  ii  firm  ovei  the  lawn,  and  the  woods  call.  You  cross 
fields  thai  are  bare  ol  snow,  the  brown  and  palest  straw 
coloi  of  dead  weeds  and  grasses,  .md  enter  the  woods  on  the 
tnst  slope  of  the  mountain.  What  an  exquisite  world  it  is! 
The  hitches  shine  white,  .is  il  new -washed  In  winter.  The 
chestnuts  are  gra\.  the  poplars  have  .1  yellow  tinge.  The 
ton  st  Hoot,  lying  plain  to  view  now  with  no  shadowing  foliage, 
is  .1  Imowu  ,md  gray  c.npet,  almost  silvery  in  texture  here 
and  then,  foi  dead  leaves  under  a  recently  melted  snowdrift 
often  seem  to  hear  a  film  of  gra\  mold.  The  interlacing 
bnnchei  OV<  rhead  make  an  exquisite  tracery  against  the  sky, 
ind  dapple  the  ground  with  delicate  shadows.  Many  plants, 
too.  especially  the  perennial  dins,  h.ive  come  through  the 
winter  green  ami  fresh,  so  that  it  almost  appears  as  if  some 
gardener  hail  been  here  already,  getting  his  first  spring  plant- 
ing done.  Hut  the  greatest  charm  of  the  woods  on  this 
bright  morning  is  the  water.  Just  on  this  day,  perhaps,  can 
you  see  it.  1  cstcrdav  the  melting  prociss  was  too  slow. 
To-morrow  the  run  will  be  over.  Hut  tor  this  once,  those 
lingering  white  dntts  you  see  up  the  slope,  under  a  protecting 
boulder  or  in  the  shadow  of  the  cvcrgiccns,  are  pouring  down 
little  brooks  of  dancing  quicksilver  over  the  forest  floor. 
They  follow  no  worn  channels;  they  flow  not  to  rule  or 
boundary.  Over  the  brown  leaves  they  come,  by  any  little 
hollow,  11  responsible,  twinkling,  with  the  softest  of  plashing 
sounds  as  one  of  them  jumps  over  a  fern-covered  rock  or  the 
root  of  an  aged  chestnut,  and  sinks  into  the  moss  or  the  mold. 

And  the  smell  of  the  forest  that  day!  It  is  the  smell  of 
tweet,  black  humus,  just  exposed.  It  is  the  smell  of  dead 
winter.  It  is  the  indescribable  smell  of  pure  ice  water  run- 
ning over  leaves.  If  you  know  it,  you  know  it.  If  not.  no 
description  can  bring  the  odor  to  your  nostrils.  It  is  the 
first  and  sweetest  smell  of  spring. 

On  such  a  day,  too.  the  upland  pastures,  clear  of  the  woods, 
have  their  own  little  ice  water  brooks  that  run  and  spread 
and  reunite  over  the  dead  grass,  or  plow  tiny  channels 
through  the  soil,  the  spongy,  soft  soil,  free  at  last  of  frost  on 
the  surface  and  almost  too  yielding  to  the  feet.  1  he  lone 
chestnuts  or  maples  which  sentinel  such  a  pasture  bear  as 
\cr  no  sign  of  life,  though  if  you  break  a  tw  ig  from  the  maple 
a  crystal  drop  of  sap  will  form,  which  you  let  fall  on  your 
tongue  to  taste  its  faint  sweetness.  But  though  the  maples 
and  chestnuts  are  bare  as  in  winter,  looking  over  to  the 
doming  slope  of  birch  forest  across  the  ravine,  where  the  sun 
hits  it  full  and  warm,  you  catch,  or  think  you  do,  the  frailest 
wraith  of  fuzzy  color  in  the  tree  tops.  It  is  as  intangible  as 
a  dream;  a  cloud  dusks  the  sun.  and  it  is  gone.  Yet  you  are 
sure  it  is  there,  the  birth-blush  of  the  foliage.  In  the  upland 
pasture,  too,  on  such  a  day,  a  stone  wall  running  east  and 
west  will  present  a  curious  contrast,  for  on  the  northern  side 
will  lie  a  snowdrift,  stil  a  foot  or  two  deep,  perhaps,  with  the 
snow  darkened  by  the  wind-blown  particles  of  bark  and  litter 
deposited  during  the  winter,  and  melted  into  coarse  texture 
like  rock  salt;  while  on  the  southern  side,  beneath  the 
dead  stalks  of  last  year's  mulleins,  milkweed,  and  golden  rod, 
the  ground  w  ill  be  quite  dry  for  several  feet  out,  and  you  are 
irresistibly  draw  n  to  lie  down  upon  it,  warm  and  sheltered,  and 
get  your  first  lazy  feel  of  Mother  Earth.  Here,  also,  as  you 
lie  out  of  the  wind  on  the  south  side  of  the  wall,  you  will  catch 
the  first  subtle  ground  smell  of  the  spring. 

Like  the  two  sides  of  the  stone  wall  are  the  two  sides  of 
the  sweet  pea  trenches,  dug  the  previous  autumn,  and  the 
two  sides  of  the  mound  of  excavated  earth  beside  them.  The 


^■^^^^^^^^^^^^■^a^^"1  tht  trench,  in 

shadow,  is  frozen  solid,  while 
the  nort  h  side  grow  s  soft  11  and  mushiei  day  by  day.  I  In  ad< 
of  the  earth  pile  exposed  to  the  sun  is  also  soft,  the  daik  side 
hard  as  ever.  Day  after  day  in  March  I  have  watched 
those  trenches,  testing  with  a  pick  or  spade  to  see  when  I  could 
begin  to  sow  .  Ultimately  there  comes  a  day  when  enough  of 
the  ice  has  melted  out  of  the  trench,  and  enough  of  the  exca- 
vated earth  has  become  f liable  to  enable  me  to  plant.  I  hen 
the  carefully  soaked  and  chipped  seeds  are  brought  forth, 
the  labeled  stakes  are  prepared,  and  into  ground  thai,  alter 
all,  is  still  cold  and  wet  and  full  of  frozen  lumps,  go  the 
precious  promises  of  bloom.  More  than  once  I  have  covered 
the  low  and  risen  the  next  morning  to  find  even  the  tops  of 
the  labels  buried  m  snow.  Hut  once  those  sweet  pea  seeds 
are  in  the  ground,  we  have  ceased  to  think  of  winter.  Our 
facet  are  set  forward  toward  the  spring. 

The  Inst  and  sweetest  sound  of  spring,  of  course,  is  the 
song  of  the  llylas,  those  little  sappers  and  miners  of  the  ad- 
vance guard  who  attack  through  the  marshes,  or  even  through 
the  melted  snow  water  in  the  grassy  hollows  beside  a  country 
road.  In  our  Berkshire  Hills  spring  is  late  in  coming,  some- 
times almost  a  month  later  than  in  New  Jersey.  There 
have  been  seasons  when  the  Mylas  did  not  sing  till  April. 
(Once,  to  prove  the  lateness  of  our  season,  I  ran  down  my 
garden  slope  on  skees  on  April  15th!)  But,  of  course,  we 
usually  can  count  on  them  some  time  in  March.  On  March 
21,  [913,  for  instance,  I  find  this  entry  in  my  diary:  "It  has 
been  a  warm  day.  The  thermometer  was  5ft0  at  ten  o'clock 
to-night.  The  Hylas  sang  for  the  first  time  this  season.  I 
heard  them  at  half  past  five,  just  as  I  was  straightening  up 
my  back  after  chopping  out  a  stump.  As  usual,  they  were 
singing  in  the  meadow  across  the  road,  and  a  strong  south 
wind,  blowing  a  gray  storm  wrack  overhead,  brought  the 
sound  plainly,  but  robbed  it  of  its  peculiar  spring  quality. 
However,  the  wind  died  at  sunset,  the  moon  came  out,  and 
we  sat  on  the  veranda  after  dinner,  for  the  first  time  this 
season.  Then  the  song  of  the  frogs  drifted  to  us  with  the 
chime  of  distance,  beating  in  its  peculiar  wave-like  rhythm 
(or  is  that  rhythm  a  trick  of  the  ear?)  upon  our  consciousness, 
and  mingling  with  the  fragrance  of  damp  earth.  'Spring!'- 
we  said." 

1  he  Hylas  are  like  a  small  boy  with  a  pair  of  skates — any 
water  will  do  for  them.  I  learned  to  skate  on  the  frozen 
gutter  beside  the  road.  The  Hylas  in  our  meadows  are  often 
thickest  and  most  tuneful  in  a  little  swale  of  surface  water 
which  winds  through  the  grass  just  at  this  flood  time,  and 
by  May  is  quite  gone.  It  looks  from  a  distance  like  a  brook, 
but  in  reality  it  is  only  a  shallow  depression,  with  grass  and 
elm  leaves  at  the  bottom,  the  still,  melted-snow  water  filling 
it,  quite  clear,  but  that  peculiar  brown  of  water  which  has 
stood  over  dead  leaves.  It  has  come  with  the  advent  of 
spring;  soon  it  will  be  gone.  Yet  it  is  stirring  with  life  for 
the  short  period  of  its  existence,  and  shrilly  vocal. 

It  is  at  about  this  time  that  we  go  out  in  the  garden  one 
morning  to  see  half  a  hundred  rufous  fox  sparrows  hippety- 
hopping  down  the  paths  with  their  characteristic  rapidity. 
It  is  now  that  the  chickadees  do  not  have  to  be  coaxed  into 
replying  to  their  love  call,  but  will  answer  immediately  when 
we  whistle  the  three  notes.  It  is  now  that  we  know  the 
thrill  of  putting  the  first  vegetable  seeds  into  the  open  ground, 
which  will  be  well-sprouted  rows  of  peas  when  your  summer 
resident  arrives  in  May.  What  does  he  know  of  that  first 
testing  of  the  unplowed  garden  for  underlying  frost,  that 
first  afternoon  of  stooping  toil,  with  sleeves  rolled  up  and  the 
sun  at  last  caressingly  w  arm  on  arms  so  white  that  you  are 
ashamed  of  them! 

This  is  a  season  of  raking,  too,  and  of  little  bonfires  which 
send  up  a  pungent  smoke  at  first,  thinning  to  a  straight  blue 
vapor  as  the  wind  dies  and  the  sunset  twines  an  amethvst 
veil  in  the  lacy,  naked  apple  boughs.    There  is  still  a  chill 
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in  the  gathering  twilight,  hut 
not  enough  to  drive  you  to 

your  coat.  You  draw  a  little  closer  to  the  embers,  poke  your 
rake  into  them  and  stir  up  a  flame,  and  then,  leaning  on  your 
rake,  watch  the  red  fire-glows  jumping  about  amid  the  veined 
skeletons  of  burned  leaves  with  the  discontinuity  of  dream 
images,  while  far  off  the  shrill  of  the  Hylas  rises  sweetly 
from  the  swamp.  Does  any  but  a  gardener  know  this  deli- 
cious moment  of  the  spring? 

I  love  to  smell  the  early  spring  fires  from  afar,  to  come 
out  on  the  edge  of  a  clearing,  perhaps,  and  look  across  a  rol- 
ling pasture  where  a  few  belated  drifts  of  snow  are  still 
stretched  like  fingers  of  winter  keeping  a  last  grip  on  the 
soil,  to  some  white  house  and  mouse-gray  barns,  and  to 
watch  tiny  figures  moving  about  in  the  orchard,  piling  the 
litter  from  trimming  on  the  fires,  which  are  sending  up  their 


a  nothingness  of  white  vapor. 
Emerging  once  in  full  light, 
a  long,  wooded  slope  was  a  lovely  pattern  of  lavender  and 
straw  yellow,  streaked  with  the  white  verticals  of  young  birch 
trees.  The  lavender  came  from  birch  buds  in  the  western 
light,  the  yellow  from  the  poplar  tops.  The  spring  where  we 
paused  to  drink  was  gushing  full,  and  farther  along  the  road- 
side the  hepaticas  were  brave  amid  last  year's  leaves." 

But  when  the  hepaticas  have  come,  winter  is  almost  in  full 
retreat.  The  lavender  birch  buds  will  soon  be  a  frail  green 
veil,  and  then,  arter  a  day  of  hot  sun,  a  fresh,  intense  color 
note  on  every  hillside.  Soon  the  great  elm  limbs  that  arch 
over  our  village  street  will  be  hazy  with  a  hint  of  red,  and  then 
red  indeed  against  the  pale  blue  sky.  A  new  note  comes 
into  the  sunset  then,  a  new  star  into  the  west.  Our  village 
street  runs  east  and  west  almost  on  the  compass  line,  and  the 
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'The  Hylas  in  our  meadows  are  often  thickest  and  most  tuneful  in  a  litUe  swale  of  surface  water  which  winds  through  the  grass  just  at  this  flood  time,  and  by  May  is  quite  gone" 


fragrant  smoke  plumes  into  the  air.  As  the  sun  drops  into 
the  west,  these  fires  will  burn  low  and  their  gray  smoke  will 
be  touched  with  salmon-rose,  even  as  the  great  white  cumuli 
drifting  in  the  sky  above.  A  little  later,  and  they  will  glow 
like  red  eyes  in  the  dusk  of  the  orchard,  but  the  pungent 
fragrance  of  their  smoke  will  scent  the  quiet  spring  night 
long  after  the  flicker  of  their  flames  has  disappeared. 

There  is  a  time  when  spring,  to  the  eye,  is  curiously  like 
autumn,  as  if  the  seasons,  passing  one  into  the  other,  went 
through  the  same  process.  That  is  the  time  when  the  hill- 
sides are  tapestried.  The  colors  of  spring,  of  course,  are  not 
quite  the  same,  and  the  texture  is  totally  different.  Never- 
theless, between  the  green  of  summer  and  the  reds  and  grays 
of  winter,  comes  a  time  both  in  October  and  in  April  when 
an  intricate  warm  pattern  is  woven  up  the  slopes. 

"A  day  of  alternate  snow  squalls  and  sunshine,  spring  and 
winter  contending,"  I  read  in  my  diary  for  April  6th,  a  few 
years  ago.^  "Walking  home  past  Monument  Mountain  we 
saw  a  steep  west  shoulder  now  take  the  sun,  now  vanish  into 


winter  sunset  glow  is  framed  by  the  delicate,  naked  tracery  of 
the  arching  elm  boughs.  But  when  the  red  fuzz  has  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  trees  the  whole  quality  of  this  frame  is 
altered,  and  with  it  the  quality  of  the  western  glow.  It  is  as 
if  a  new  color  note  of  warmth  had  been  sounded.  At  the 
same  time,  too.  with  the  lengthening  twilight,  comes  the  hour 
of  the  lone  evening  star,  not  with  the  suddenness  of  winter, 
nor  the  obscuring  haze  of  summer,  but  swelling  slowly  into  the 
western  vista  out  of  the  afterglow,  with  a  sweet  serenity. 

Now  like  a  crop  from  the  famous  dragon's  teeth,  the  iris 
spears  will  be  stiffening  up  all  over  the  garden,  and  in  the 
woods  a  wake  robin  will  nod  in  a  shaft  of  sun  by  the  brook. 
On  a  clear,  warm  morning  I  shall  awake  to  a  thrilling  flute 
call  just  outside  my  window — the  first  white-throated  spar- 
row! Spring  will  be  here,  the  spring  of  the  poets,  of  bird 
song  and  flowers.  But  its  sweetest  moments  will  have  passed, 
those  first  stirrings  in  the  sod,  those  anticipatory  sounds  and 
odors,  those  whispered  premonitions.  Somehow,  it  is  they 
which  I  love  best. 
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A  part  of  the  vegetable  garden  at  Mount  Vernon.  Washington  evidently  appreciated  the  piclori.il  as  well  an  the 
utilitarian  value  of  havinK  a  iKickgrouncI  or  Iramr  (or  the  vegetable  n;ircl«  n  and  makinK  il  part  of  an  architectural 
whole,  .is  witness  the  brick  wall  with  its  toping  matching  the  house  roof  in  color  and  form 


LANDSCAPE-VEGETABLE-GARDENING 

By  RUTH  DEAN 

Vegetable  gardening  is  of  the  useful  rather  than  of  the  fine  arts  but  it  is  whisp- 
ered that  even  the  humble  bean  from  a  beautiful  garden  has  a  flavor  all  its  own 
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Combination 
with  "garden" 
has  done  nothing 
t  o  raise  the 
sums  til  the  un- 
pleasant word, 
for  most  \  egt 
table  gardens  are 
unfeignedly  util- 
karian,  with  as 

little  attempt  at  attractiveness  as  the  average  laundry.  The  names 
"kitchen  garden"  and  "herb  garden"  have  been  sweetened  by  lit- 
erarv  .illusion  so  that  their  names  conjure  up  pictures  of  tidy 
borders  of  sage  and  tbvme  and  gooseberry  bushes,  but  "vegetable 
garden"  stands  too  often  for  an  unkempt  corner  of  the  back  lot 
to  have  more  romantic  associations  than  the  aroma  of  Irish  stew. 

But  along  with  the  discovery  that  a  little  paint  and  some  bright 
chintzes  will  transform  the  kitchen  into  a  really  interesting  place, 
people  are  beginning  to  rind  out  that  the  appearance,  if  not  the 
flavor,  of  carrots  can  be  immensely  improved  by  a  border  of  pop- 
pies, and  that  petunias  are  lavish  in  their  gift  of  color  to  the  dullest 
potato  patch. 

General  principles  of  good  landscape  design  are  as  applicable  to 
the  vegetable  as  to  the  flower  garden,  and  a  garden  as  "laid  out" 
as  one  made  up  of  beds  of  vegetables  must  necessarily  be,  demands 
their  application  more  urgently  than  a  flower  garden  where  things 
mav  be  planted  in  irregular  masses. 

Convenience  requires  in  a  vegetable  garden  that  vegetables 
of  one  kind  be  grouped  together,  otherwise  we  might  use  the 
"drift"  method  of  planting,  and  have  a  vegetable  border  con- 
sisting of  masses  of  red  beets  flowing  into  gray-blue  cabbages, 
with  the  feathery  foli- 
age of  carrots  relieving 
at  intervals  the  curly 
dark  green  leaves  of 
Swiss  chard.  This  is 
not  considered  feasible 
however  by  the  best 
authorities  on  land- 
scape -  vegetable  -  gar- 
dening, and  instead  of 
the  vegetable  border, 
we  must  stick  to  the 
vegetable  bed,  and  use 
it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage possible. 

Probably  the  chief 
point  to  be  made  in  an 
article  such  as  this  is 
that  vegetable  gardens 
contain  possibilities  of 
design  quite  as  inter- 
esting in  their  way  as 
flower  gardens,  and  that 


A  well-balanced  arrangement  of  vegetables  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  John  Hutaff,  at  Katonah,  N.  Y.  The  charm  of 
symmetry  is  enhanced  by  the  background  and  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  path,  though  the  gate  would  be  improved  by 
strong  planting  on  either  side 
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some  thought  lot  mon- 
th.in  fine  vegetables 
and  a  tidy  appearance 
is  woith  putting  into 
t  hem. 

It  goes  without  Hay- 
ing that  the  vegetable 
garden  should  be  part 
of     a  comprehensive 
.<  Ik  me  planned,  if  not 
actually   built,  at  the 
time  that  the  house  and 
flower  gardens  are  laid 
out.   No  better  illustra- 
tion of  such  planning 
can  be  found  than  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  its 
general  artractiveness 
as  well  as  its  interesting 
detail  are  illustrated  in 
the  photograph.  Gen- 
eral  Washington,  who 
was  architect 
and  engineer  in 
addition   to  be- 
ing farmer,  bus- 
iness  man,  and 
military  chief, 
realized  the 
value  of  making 
his  gardens  parr 
of  an  architec- 
tural whole,  and  the  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  having  all 
the  component  parts  equally  interesting  in  their  own  ways. 

On  the  average  place  the  location  of  the  vegetable  garden  will 
depend  of  course  upon  the  shape  and  size  of  the  house  and  the 
configuration  of  the  ground.  Generally  speaking,  a  southwest 
exposure  is  best,  and  it  is  rather  pleasant  to  have  the  small  vege- 
tables at  least,  and  herbs  for  seasoning,  conveniently  near  the 
kitchen;  for  a  garden  so  placed  as  to  be  continuous  with  the  service 
wing  may  be  taken  care  of  with  less  difficulty  than  one  which  is 
more  remote.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  greenhouse  and 
potting  shed  should  be  near  the  garden,  and  grouping  these  about 
the  service  wing  means  that  greenhouse,  garage,  and  other  out- 
buildings may  be  treated  as  a  whole  architecturally,  easily  piped 
for  water,  and  heated  from  the  same  plant. 

The  farm  vegetables  such  as  corn  and  potatoes  may  be  planted 
off  by  themselves,  although,  on  a  place  which  is  not  large,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  utilize  such  tall  growing  vegetables  as  pole  beans  and 
corn  for  making  a  frame  or  background  for  the  lower  growing 
things. 

On  a  small  place  the  vegetable  garden  can  often  be  used  to  in- 
crease the  apparent  size  of  the  flower  garden  by  making  the  main 

paths  continuous 
through  both.  The 
kitchen  garden  may  be 
shut  off  from  the  flower 
garden  by  a  hedge,  or 
separated  from  it  by  a 
small  orchard,  which, 
by  the  way,  forms  a 
very  pleasant  transition 
from  one  to  the  other; 
but  if  the  principal 
paths  pass  through  the 
hedge  or  the  orchard, 
as  the  case  may  be.  and 
form  the  frame  work  of 
the  vegetable  garden, 
not  only  are  vistas 
lengthened  but  the 
w  hole  place  is  agreeably 
knit  together. 

The  first  point  for 
consideration  after  the 
location  of  the  garden 
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is  the  arrangement  of  beds,  and  the  most  important  principle  in- 
fluencing this  arrangement  is  balance.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
balance,  simple  or  apparent,  and  occult,  of  which  the  first  sort  is  of 
course  just  what  its  name  implies — balance  which  is  easily  percepti- 
ble at  a  glance. 

Occult  balance  is  something  subtler,  which  one  feels  without  its 
being  immediately  obvious.  The  composition  in  many  Japanese 
prints  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  sort  of  balance;  in  spite  of  their 
seeming  lop-sidedness,  one  feels  that  they  are  right,  and  it  is  only 
upon  analysis  that  their  masses  prove  actually  to  balance.  Occult 
balance  is  constantly  made  use  of  in  naturalistic  gardening  where 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  mass  for  mass  would  be  out  of  charac- 
ter with  the  haphazard  effect  that  one  is  trying  to  produce.  For  ex- 
ample, simple  or  apparent  balance  would  place  two  tall  cedars  as 
w  ell  matched  as  possible  on  either  side  of  a  path,  but  occult  balance 
would  weigh  down  the  tall  spire  of  one  tree  by  several  smaller 
ones,  or  even  by  a  low-growing  mass  of  shrubs  sufficiently  broad. 

Simple  balance  is  the  sort  upon  which  to  found  the  vegetable 
garden,  because  it  is  at  the  root  of  order,  and  if  a  vegetable  garden 
is  nothing  else  it  should  be  well  ordered.  Moreover  the  nature 
of  the  vegetables  and  the  method  of  cultivating  them  are  such  as 
to  reveal  at  a  glance  the  plan  of  the  garden.  For  every  tall  vege- 
table there  are  at  least  six  low  ones,  and  unless  the  tall  ones  are 
carefully  disposed,  every  part  of  the  vegetable  garden  is  visible  from 
every  other  part.  A  more  or  less  balanced  plan  is  therefore  desir- 
able to  use  as  a  working  basis.  This  does  not  mean  balanced  in 
one  plane  only,  for  an  arrangement  symmetrical  merely  as  to 
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right  and  left  is  extremely  ugly  if  all  the  high  vegetables  are  placed 
on  one  side  of  the  garden,  and  the  other  side  is  left  low.  Mr. 
John  Hutaff's  garden  at  Katonah  is  a  pleasing  example  of  good 
mass  arrangement,  with  the  corn  on  one  side  offsetting  the  pole 
beans  on  the  other. 

By  no  means  all  of  the  charm  of  this  garden  is  attributable 
to  its  balance,  however;  the  good  background  and  the  gate  at 
the  end  of  the  path  are  very  important  factors  in  the  picture's 
attractiveness.  The  gate  itself  would  be  improved  by  big  shrubs 
or  other  strong  planting  on  either  side,  for  a  free-standing  gate 
or  arch  with  no  hedge  or  fence  to  hold  it  in  the  landscape  always 
looks  a  trifle  lost. 

With  this  idea  of  balance  kept  in  mind,  the  beds  or  rows  in  the 
vegetable  garden  ought  to  be  disposed  so  as  to  form  a  series  of 
pleasing  pictures. " 

The  gardener  should  take  into  account  in  plotting  out  the  spaces 
for  each  kind  of  vegetable  the  fact  that  some  sorts,  such  as  radishes 
and  lettuce,  will  be  pulled  up  early  in  the  summer,  leaving  their 
places  bare  for  at  least  part  of  the  season,  and  plant  the  garden  so 
that  no  continuous  stretch  will  be  barren  at  one  time.  So  many 
of  the  vegetables  are  of  very  nearly  the  same  size,  that  the  garden 
is  apt  to  take  on  a  monotonous,  level  aspect,  if  it  consists  of  an 
unbroken  stretch  of  lettuce,  turnips,  carrots^  and  beets;  the  taller 
things  must  be  spread  about  so  as  to  vary  this  level,  and  give  the 
garden  pictorial  possibilities.  For  example,  berry  bushes,  which 
are  apt  to  be  put  off  in  a  patch  by  themselves,  make  excellent 
borders  for  paths,  and  nothing  is  more  comely  than  a  trim  row  of 
standard  currants  alternate  with  gooseberries, 
growing  up  out  of  a  gay  border  of  annuals.  To 
be  strictly  utilitarian  the  border  may  be  of 
savory  herbs,  thyme  and  sage  and  parsley. 

Blackberries  and  raspberries  writh  their  long 
canes  are  less  manageable,  and  need  to  be  trained 
on  wires  or  planted  some  place  in  the  back- 
ground where  they  can  be  left  to  themselves, 
and  where  they  will  be  useful  as  boundary 
planting. 

Delightful  ways  of  making  the  vegetable  gar- 
den picturesque  are  illustrated  in  the  two 
photographsof  Mrs.  George  Barton  French'sgar- 
den  at  Southampton. 

Combining  the  cutting  garden  with  the  veget- 
ables is  responsible  for  much  of  the  charm  of  this 
garden,  for  the  color  and  beauty  of  the  flowers 
relieve  the  staid  soberness  of  the  vegetables,  and 
profit  by  it  as  a  background  at  the  same  time. 


The  cutting  garden  is  effectively  combined  with  the  vegetables  in  Mrs.  George  Barton  French's  garden  at  Southampton, 
Long  Island.   The  glass  bells  for  forcing  melons  have  an  almost  architectural  character 


^^^^^^^  "  * 


The  vegetable  garden  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Hooker,  at  Greenwich,  Conn.   The  frame  here  is  a  low  dry  stone  wall,  which  serves 
to  unify  the  rows  and  beds,  and  gives  the  garden  scale 


A  wall  is  not  a  necessity  in  order  to  have  espalier  fruit  trees— wires 
answer  equally  well 
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(ilavs  hclU    » i  loicmg  the  mm  Inns.  ranged  in  dignitic  I  rows,  have 
[almost  .111  .iu  liitt  v  tui.il  i  li.ii  .11  ti  i ,  .ind  the  hi  .i | >t   arhm  of  peeled 
|crd.u  poles  is  \  <  i  \  apptopnatc.    Similar  poles,  w  hirl)  lengthwise  of 
tin  Kaith  ii  \uppoi '  loses,  might  he  used  advantageously  for  clinib- 
irt|  beans,  although  these  ol  muisr  could  ncvei  approach  in  deem a- 
Itive  value  the  June  spletuloi  o|  tin-  loses. 

Mis  I  h m  h's  g.ndcn  contains  so  many  unusually  good  fcatiin  s 
that  it  furnishes  illustrations  for  almost  every  point  one  eouhl  wish 
to  emphasi/c  about  the  vegetable  garden.  Not  the  least  of  these 
is  its  hackgiound  or  frame,  which  in  this  case  is  a  hedge  of  privet, 
grown  to  that  solid,  W  all-like  height  w  hich  only  the  east  end  of  l-ong 
Island  .md  a  tew  other  seacoast  places  can  hoast.  Around  the 
Mount  Vernon  vegetable  garden  it  is  ,i  whitewashed  brick  wall; 
about  Mr.  K.  II.  Hooker's  garden,  a  low  dry  stone  wall.  In  each 
case  the  ownci  has  rccogni/.ed  the  desirabihtv  of  some  sort  of 
frame  foi  Ins  picture,  a  boundary  to  finish  it  off"  and  tie  it  together. 
Hedge  oi  fence  oi  shrub  border  or  w  all,  a  background  of  one  kind 
tor  anothci  is  net  rss.it  \  to  umf\  a  garden  composed  of  so  many  rows 
and  beds,  ami  to  give  it  scale. 

Incidentally .  if  the  frame  be  a  wall  or  trellis  ir  offers  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity foi  growing  espalier  fruit,  an  Old  World  practice,  which 
because  of  the  high  price  of  hand  labor  is  little  know  n  in  this  coun- 
try, It  is  not  altogether  an  unmitigated  luxury,  however,  because 
it  he  trees  beat  well  and  aie  easy  to  take  care  of;  from  a  decorative 
standpoint,  there  is  no  more  pleasing  picture  in  the  garden  than  a 
siinin  south  wall,  with  the  ripening  fruit  nestling  among  the 
[branches  against  it,  or  the  same  wall  in  spring  covered  with  blossoms. 

A  wall  is  not  a  necessity,  bow  e\  t  i .  in  order  to 
have  trained  fruit  trees,  they  may  be  grown  on 
•wires  with  very  interesting  results,  which  are 
illustrated   in   the   photograph   of  the  garden 
>hown   on  page  4<>.    drapes  similarly  trained 
•border  a  path  in  Mr.  Reuben's  garden  at  (ilen- 
oc,  where  wins  usurp  the  place  of  the  old- 
fashioned  grape  arbor.     Ibis  vineyard  method 
>f  growing  grapes  is  a  good  one  to  adopt  where 
the  fruit  is  raised  in  quantities,  but  on  a  small 
■dace  the  vines  are  the  excuse  for  what  fre- 
|Uent!y  is  an  interesting  architectural  feature  of 
(the  garden.     I  he  whitewashed  arbors  of  old 
louses,  often  built  lean-to  fashion  against  the 
fiouse,  are  probably  the  most  familiar  types  of 
:iape  arbors,  and  are  usually  very  charming; 
Ihere  is  no  reason  why  the  vines,  which  are 
ifter  all  interesting  in  appearance  (if  a  bit 
Uirty).  should  not  be  considered  in  the  garden 


layout,  and  provided  foi  in  as  decorative  a  fashion  as  possibli 
In  the-  Hookff  garden  an  arboi  of  rough  poles,  which  is  shown 
ill  detail  in  the  upper  picture  on  ibis  page,  is  made  the  terminal 
feature  of  a  long  path;  in  Mrs.  I  n  neb's  garden  a  grape  arbor  of 
ied. ii  poles  runs  pergola-wise  across  the  garden,  forming  a  shady 
lane  in  which  to  saunter,  or  sit  and  enjoy  the  (lowers  and  vege- 
tables. 

Summer  houses  are  usually  considered  superfluous  in  the  vege- 
table garden,  but  sometimes  one  shelters  ,i  spring  or  slips  in  under 
the  guise  of  tool  house,  and  the  real  centre  of  interest  it  becomes, 
if  it  is  well  designed,  is  an  eloquent  plea  for  more  features  of  this 
sort  in  the  vegetable  garden. 

An  interesting  gate,  the  simplest  arch,  a  good  seat  at  the  end 
of  a  path,  or  the  back  of  t  lie  gai  age  wall  made  attractive  by  means 
of  a  trellis  panel,  are  all  easy  ways  of  adding  atmosphere  to 
what  is  apt  to  be  merely  an  uninteresting  coiner  of  the  grounds. 

It  will  probably  be  a  long  tune  before  many  cabbage  patches  are 
inviting  enough  to  warrant  a  tea  table  just  over  the  wall,  which 
seems  to  be  the  unusual  case  in  Mr.  Hooker's  vegetable  garden, 
but  by  careful  grouping  of  the  vegetables,  by  adding  a  few  orna- 
mental frills  in  the  way  of  flowers  and  fruit  frees,  by  providing  a 
good  frame  or  background  for  the  garden,  and  by  taking  a  little 
thought  for  the  design  of  the  necessary  architectural  features, 
the  vegetable  garden  can  be  transformed  from  the  dull,  often 
ugly,  place  that  ir  is  at  present  into  the  pleasing  spot  ir  be- 
comes when  the  solid  virtue  of  its  usefulness  is  disguised  even  a 
little  by  an  attractive  appearance. 


Detail  of  the  grape  arbor  of  rough  poles  in  Mr.  Hooker's  garden,  which  is  the  terminal  feature  of  a  long  path,  as  shown  in 
the  lower  left  hand  picture  on  the  preceding  page 


[Grapes  trained  on  wires,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Harry  Reubens,  Glen- 
coe.  IU.  Mr.  Jens  Jensen,  landscape  architect 


One  usually  does  not  rhapsodize  over  the  vegetable  garden,  but  this  glorified  cabbage  patch  warrants  the  close  proximity 
of  the  tea  table  over  the  wall.   Another  view  in  the  Hooker  garden  at  Greenwich 


FURNISHING  ON  A  BUDGET 


IS 


Spending  half  of  one's  available  budget  on  a  mahogany  dining  room  set 
the  worst  way  to  start  furnishing  a  house,  yet  eight  out  of  ten  people  do  it 

By  LOUISE  DAY  PUTNAM  LEE 


The  hypothetical  house  whose  furnishing  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the  problem  which  the  average  householder  is  called 
upon  to  solve.  Below  are  shown  the  first  and  second  story  floor  plans,  with  the  location  of  the  furniture.  Aymar  Embury,  II,  architect 


]N  THIS  day  of  high  prices  the  person  of  limited 
income  is  sorely  tried  to  know  just  how  to 
furnish  a  home  in  good  taste  and  comfort  for  a 
modest  sum,  and  still  have  it  express  individu- 
ality and  beauty.  One  soon  discovers  that  one 
must  have  either  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  it, 
or  money,  and  usually  in  despair  he  decides 
after  a  day  of  shopping  that  he  must  have  both. 

Surely  individuality  or  charm  is  not  gained  by  going  into  a  fur- 
niture store  and  picking  out  for  bedrooms,  dining  room,  and  living 
room,  suites  of  ma- 
chine-made stuff 
usually  of  highly 
polished  mahogany 
or  its  imitation. 
Every  woman  of 
taste  soon  learns 
that  beautiful 
homes  are  not  built 
that  way,  but  that 
each  article  in  each 
room  must  be  care- 
fully and  thought- 
fully selected  from 
the  mass  of  ma- 
terial with  which 
the  market  is 
flooded,  and  that 
frequently  it  will 
take  months  or 
even  years  to  find 
just  the  right  thing. 

As  we  look  over 
the  houses  of  our  friends  we 
are  struck  almost  continually 
with  the  fact  that  no  thought, 
no  well  considered  plan  has 
been  followed  in  the  furnish- 
ing. We  are  frequently  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  this  or 
that  article  must  have  been 
bought  at  a  sale  because  it 
was  cheap  or  in  a  moment  of 
thoughtlessness,  or  that  pos- 
sibly our  friends  are  the  victims 
of  a  well  meant  but  unde- 
sired  gift,  so  unrelated  is  it  to 
the  rest  of  the  objects  in  the 
room.  It  is  this  haphazard 
buying  more  than  anything 

else  that  is  responsible  for  so  many  of  the  inharmonious  homes. 

In  laying  out  the  scheme  of  furnishing  for  the  imaginary  coun- 
try house  here  shown,  the  plan  outlined  below  has  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  in 
every  case  a  definite  plan  must  always  be  thought  out  and  care- 
fully followed  if  the  house  is  to  be  homogeneous  and  harmonious 
in  the  result.  To  buy  each  piece  separately  without  regard  to  its 
relation  either  to  the  other  pieces  in  the  room  or  to  the  room  itself 
will  result  in  unnecessary  expense  and  inharmony.  Therefore 
it  is  best  to  lay  out  to  scale  the  furniture  on  the  floor  plan  of  the 
house,  that  the  kind,  the  quantity,  and  also  the  correct  sizes  may 
be  ascertained. 

In  our  imaginary  house  we  have  supposed  that  the  owner  was 
bound  to  a  limited  amount  for  initial  expense,  and  that  although 
it  was  his  desire  to  furnish  the  whole  house  completely  now,  yet 
at  some  future  date  he  could  add  and  substitute  every  now  and 
then  a  piece  of  furniture  of  real  worth.  Of  course  there  are  certain 
necessities  with  which  he  cannot  dispense,  and  these  should  be 


considered  first.  The  bedrooms  would  naturally  fall  in  this  class, 
and  if  we  are  to  economize  anywhere  this  is  the  easiest  place  to  do 
it,  because  the  bedroom  is  the  simplest  room  of  all  to  make  pleasing. 
We  have  taken  the  maid's  room  as  an  example  of  a  very  inexpen- 
sive room  which  at  the  same  time  may  be  made  fresh  and  charming. 
Next  we  have  considered  the  guest  room  as  one  still  inexpensive 
but  of  better  grade  things  throughout;  the  owner's  bedroom  is  still 
more  costly,  though  even  so  it  cannot  be  considered  a  high  priced 
room.  According  to  the  amount  of  money  which  one  has  for  the 
house  as  a  whole,  he  might  choose  one  of  these  three  rooms  as  a 

working  basis. 

A  charming  room 
can  be  made  in  the 
manner  in  which 
we  have  here  fur- 
nished the  maid's 
room :  plain  walls  of 
a  neutral  color, 
either  verging  to- 
ward the  cooler 
tones  of  gray  or  the 
warmer  tones  of 
yellow  or  buff,  ac- 
cording to  whether 
the  room  has  a 
warm  or  a  cold  ex- 
posure, and  hang- 
ings, etc.,  of  a  con- 
trasting color.  \\  e 
have  chosen  for 
this  room  a  plain 
square  tubing  iron 
bed,  with  low  head 
and  foot  boards,  and  without 
brass  trimming.  These  beds 
may  be  used  in  white  but  if 
they  are  painted  either  in  a 
color  or  neutral  tone,  and  the 
gloss  of  the  enamel  removed, 
they  will  begin  to  have  some 
distinction  and  not  look  just 
like  hospital  beds.  The  chif- 
foniers and  table  come  in 
white  enamel,  but  would  also 
look  well  painted  in  a  softer 
tone  and  either  decorated  in 
well  spaced  lines  of  a  contrast- 
ing color  or  left  plain.  To 
have  a  painted  decorative  de- 
sign is  not  satisfactory  on 
cheap  furniture  as  a  rule,  because  it  must  be  done  in  an  inex- 
pensive way  and  consequently  the  color  and  the  quality  of  the 
design  suffer.  Chintzes  for  curtains,  bedspreads,  or  furniture 
covering  may  be  used  as  the  decorative  note  in  the  room,  and  the 
size  of  the  design  and  the  quantity  used  is  dependent  upon  the 
size  of  the  room.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  many  really  good 
chintzes  on  the  market  under  75  cents  a  yard,  and  rather  than 
use  something  that  is  inferior  in  design  or  crude  in  color,  it  would 
be  well  to  search  the  dress-goods  department  where  little  pin- 
check  ginghams  or  fresh  looking  percales  may  be  had  for  20 
cents  a  yard.  No  one  can  realize  until  he  has  tried  it  how  decor- 
ative in  effect  a  pin-check  gingham  can  be! 

For  our  guest  room  we  have  again  chosen  painted  furniture, 
because  inexpensive  furniture  in  the  open  grain  is  almost  always 
badly  finished,  and  also  the  grade  of  wood  used  is  so  inferior  that 
there  is  little  charm  to  be  found  in  its  grain.  A  suite  of  painted 
furniture,  however,  is  apt  to  be  quite  as  uninteresting  as  a  suite 
of  any  other  kind,  and  whenever  it  is  possible  to  make  a  carefully 
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UlerraH  combination  ol  stained  wood  and  painted  1  nm',  using 

ihr  colm  ol  ilic  lattei  i<>  tic  .nul  emphasize  hi  repeat  nthci  color 
motive*  in  I  lit-  room,  (lit-  icsult  will  be  t.n  more  intctcstiiig.  ( >l 
course,  too,  it  the  tuillltuic  Ix  i  nines  oiu  111. lilt  dccoiativc  note,  it 
must  be  particularly  good  hi  line  .mil  must  not  lie  tun  ilnmiii.int, 
I'm  is  soon  .is  .ins  clement  in  .1  mom,  l>r  it  cuitains,  w.ill  covering, 
or  furniture,  becomes  too  prominent  tin-  units  nt  tlx-  mnm  is  Inst. 
For  tins  reason  in  out  imaginar)  guest  mnm  there  in  only  two 

l.ugc  pit  vi  s  in  coloi  tlu-  bed  and  tin-  chiffonici  .nul  then  .1  small 
bed  table.  .1  stool,  ami  a  chaii  1epe.1t  the  color  in  small  an  as. 

I'hc  \\  .ills  we  have  made  plain  and  in  .1  neutral  tone  because 
there  is  nothing  so  f'icsh  and  so  nsttul  as  plain  walls,  and  also 
because  the\  allow  a  gicatci  scope  toi  decmative  effects  to  he 
brought  out  thmiigh  the  furnishings  in  the  mom.  lo  he  sun, 
I  mil  st  mom.  more  than  any  other  room  in  the  house,  may  have  .1 
decorative  wall  paper,  since  then-  is  no  one  to  weary  of  it,  hut  the 
design  should  be  simple,  dignifii  d,  and  structural!}  in  scale  with  the 
si/e  of  tin  nit ure  and  room.  It  should  he  conventional,  for  the 
naturalistic  floral  designs  which  go  sprawling  across  the  wall 
•re  an  insult  to  our  appreciation  of  nature  and  our  sense  of  order. 

\  box  01  an  onhnars  kitchen  table  of  deal  covered  with  chintz 
as  in  the  sketch  makes  a  vers  satisfactory  and  decorative  dressing 
table.  In  this  guest  room  sse  have  made  the  curtains,  bedspread, 
and  dressing  table  cover  of  plain  white  dotted  swiss  edged  with  a 
little  braid  in  color.  The  plain  Scotch  rug  and  the  painted 
furniture  supplv  the  color  to  the  room. 

For  our  owner's  bedroom,  sse  have  selected  as  our  main  and 
most  decorative  piece  of  furniture  a  double  tour-posted  bed,  made 
in  American  walnut  and  of  charming  proportions  and  simple,  deli- 
cate turnings.  The  cost  of  this  bed  is  ^75,  and  while  mahogany 
four-post  beds  of  simple  design 
may  be  found  on  the  market  for 
less  than  this,  sse  have  carefully 
avoided  using  them  because  they 
are  for  the  most  part  made  of 
birch  stained  to  imitate  mahog- 
anv,  and  bad  in  color  and  finish. 
Birch  is  a  pleasing  svood  and  vers 
satisfactory  to  use  tor  the  cheaper 
furniture,  but  the  charm  of  its 
natural  tone  is  practically  un- 
known because  of  the  inordinate 
vogue  for  mahogany  which  has 
led  the  manufacturer  to  stain 
every  wood  possible  to  imitate 
it;  so  that  while  much  of  the  early 
American  furniture  was  made  of 
pine,  maple,  walnut,  birch,  and 
oak,  these  woods  are  to-day  al- 


Canton  ;incl  Windsor  chairs  with  writing  table,  for  the  living  room 


most  unknown  in  thcil  natural  finish,  and  their  beauty  is  (pun  im 
appreciated. 

In  tin  choice  ol  any  furniture  then-  ate  two  important  things 
In  be  observed  :  one  is  1 11.1t  1  be  hues  are  simple,  gi  aceful,  and  Mini 
tin  al,  and  the  other,  which  is  almost  as  mipni  t  ant ,  is  that  1  In-  color 
and  text  ure  of  t  lie  finish  must  he  soft  and  dull,  hard,  shiny  surfaces 
being  avoided.  A  simple  human  on  Sheraton  lines  is  the  most 
hai  monious  wit  1 1  a  bed  of  this  design,  but  they  arc  not  easy  to  find 
among  the  productions  of  manufacturers  except   in  the  bcttei 

grade,  ranging  in  price  from  /^o  to  jsioo. 

A  chiffonier  of  the  type  used  in  the  guest  room,  made  in  well 
selected  walnut,  is  also  harmonious  and  practical,  and  would  cost 
about  #40.  A  dressing  table,  here  made  again  of  a  box  or  kin  In  11 
table  and  covered  with  the  same  chintz  that  is  used  for  bed  valance 
and  window  curtains,  is  useful  and  decorative.  We  have  selected 
a  glazed  chintz  which  has  a  tan  background  and  a  conventionalized 
floral  design  in  terra  cotfa  and  blue;  this  we  have  trimmed  with 
blue  pipings,  emphasizing  and  bringing  out  the  minor  and  contrast- 
ing note  of  color.  This  chintz  is  a  copy  of  an  old  Knglish  design 
and  costs  but  7^  cents  per  yard,  thirty  inches  wide.  With  a  dull 
blue  rug  on  the  Hoor,  light  fan  walls,  the  soft  dull  brown  of  the 
walnut,  and  the  warmth  of  the  terra  cotfa,  we  have  a  delightful 
room  and  one  characteristic  of  the  period.  Having  the  chairs 
painted  in  blue  would  bring  out  still  further  the  note  of  contrast. 

After  having  studied  and  planned  our  our  bedrooms  and  decided 
the  scale  of  prices  which  must  govern  our  choice,  we  have  next  to 
considei  our  main  01  living  moms,  and  must  decide  ss  h i eh  is  the 
most  important.  If  experience  is  proof,  the  average  person  be- 
lieves the  dining  room  to  be  uppermost  in  importance,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  young  married  people  investing  most  of  their 

money  in  an  expensive  dining 
room  set.  There  seems  to  be 
such  a  sterofyped  idea  about  a 
dining  room — a  mahogany  table, 
usually  round,  a  large  sideboard, 
also  mahogany,  a  china  cabinet, 
a  serving  table,  and  twelve  ma- 
hogany chairs,  and  all  of  these 
must  match;  then  on  the  side- 
board quantities  of  silver  must  be 
placed,  and  in  the  china  cabinet 
a  display  of  one's  best  china. 
This  conventional  idea  allows  no 
scope  for  individuality  or  for  the 
personality  of  the  owner  to  creep 
in,  and  moreover  it  is  bound  to 
be  expensive.  If  we  could  break 
from  this  formula  for  once,  we 
could  really  introduce  quite  a 


The  living  room  fireplace,  flanked  by  a  davenport  on  one  side  and  a  Georgian  tub  chair  on  the  other.   This  davenport -and-table  combination  is  less  hackneyed  than  the  usual  i 
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little  interest  into  the 
dining  room.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  every- 
thing in  it  should  be  as- 
sociated with  food,  so  we 
could  bring  flower  boxes 
into  the  room  and  per- 
haps a  bird,  not  in  a 
gildedcage  but  in  a  cage 
which  shall  form  a  really 
decorative  note  in  the 
room,  and  then  perhaps 
if  we  have  the  space  we 
could  introduce  an  easy 
chair  or  two  in  which  we 
could  read  the  paper 
after  breakfast;  and  so 
our  room  does  not  need 
to  be  absolutely  useless  _ 

except  for  the  three  meal       The  casement  window  at  the  north  end  of  the  living  room 

hours.     A  formal,  con- 
ventional dining  room  is  all  very  well  for  a  large  and  formal  house, 
but  even  then  the  breakfast  room,  which  is  less  sterotyped,  is  al- 
ways appreciated  for  its  intimacy. 

In  the  dining  room  represented  here,  we  have  a  china 
closet  built  into  the  house,  and  there  is  a  wooden  door  to  hide 
what  we  may  put  in  it.  Here  we  can  keep  our  best  china  in  safety 
and  here  we  can  put  our  silver  tea  service  and  the  rest  of  the  wed- 
ding presents  wrapped  in  bags  with  camphor  to  keep  them  from 
tarnishing,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  labors  of  housekeeping  and 
also  proving  ourselves  above  the  simple  vanity 
of  wishing  to  show  off  our  silver. 

Of  course  if  we  can  afford  a  table  with  a 
beautiful  finish  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  be- 
cause linen  and  glass  do  look  well  on  such,  but 
if  we  have  only  a  small  dining  room,  we  will 
try  to  get  a  table  that  is  light  and  delicate  in 
line,  and  not  one  with  a  centre  pedestal  and 
great  claw  feet.  If  the  table  is  walnut  or  ma- 
hogany it  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  have  it 
rubbed  down  with  boiled  linseed  oil  and  tur- 
pentine, with  no  shellac  or  varnish.  Such  a 
table  will  need  constant  rubbing,  but  all  effort 
is  worth  while,  both  because  of  the  softness  of 
tone  and  because  hot  dishes  will  not  spot  it. 
The  writer  has  had  one  for  seven  years  and  has 
been  able  to  place  even  the  hot  coffee  pot  di- 
rectly on  the  wood  without  a  mark. 

Having  secured  a  beautiful  table,  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  have  every 
other  piece  match,  though  it  is  essential  that 
all  pieces  shall  be  in  scale  with  each  other  and 
not  inharmonious  in  character.  Painted 
chairs  will  be  found  a 
pleasing  combination, 
and  these  may  be  either 
in  black  with  or  with- 
out a  stenciled  design, 
or  in  yellow,  blue, 
greens,  or  reds,  colors 
found  most  delightfully 
used  in  many  of  the 
early  American  or  Col- 
onial chairs.  These 
chairs  need  not  be 
gaudy,  in  fact,  they 
should  not  be,  and  will 
not  if  well  selected.  If 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
possess  twelve  chairs, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to 
distribute  them  else- 
where in  the  house,  in 
the  living  room  or  halls, 
for   there    is  nothing 


Directly  in  front  of  this  is  placed  the  long  library  table 


The  dining  table,  chair,  and  serving  console 


The  dominant  element  in  the  owner's  bedroom  is  the  four-poster  of  American  walnut 


that  will  distroy  the  har- 
mony of  the  dining  room 
more  quickly  than  a 
superabundance  of 
chairs.  No  more  chairs 
should  be  kept  in  the 
room  than  are  in  actual 
use  or  enter  directly  into 
the  decorative  scheme. 
In  fact,  this  is  true  of 
any  room,  for  a  super- 
fluous amount  of  any- 
thing only  clutters  and 
destroys  the  decorative 
sense. 

In  the  little  dining 
room  represented  here 
we  have  believed  that 
the  importance  of  the 
dining  room  should  not 
be  overemphasized,  and 
so  we  have  selected  a  walnut  table  made  on  the  simplest  of 
lines.  We  have  used  straight,  rush-bottom  chairs  like  some  of  the 
early  American  models,  painted  in  a  dark  bright  blue;  then  there 
is  a  small  walnut  bureau  in  which  we  can  keep  our  linen,  a  little 
serving  table  of  blue,  which  is  a  painted  kitchen  table,  and  a  larger 
serving  table  painted  and  glazed  in  a  deep  bufF  with  lines  of  blue. 
On  this  latter  are  two  candlesticks  and  a  great  blue  glass  bowl 
filled  with  decorative  fruit,  its  only  ornament.  The  window  box 
with  its  gay  flowers  adds  another  touch  of  warmth  and  brightness 
to  this  room,  which  above  all  others  should  be 
cheerful  and  inviting. 

The  hallway  should  always  be  very  imper- 
sonal, but  dignified  and  indicative  of  the  tastes 
and  personality  of  the  owner.  It  is  always 
desirable  to  have  a  place  to  sit  and  a  table  with 
a  mirror,  but  with  a  table  of  any  size  the 
temptation  is  to  leave  things  on  it  and  so  keep 
the  hall  untidy. 

Next  we  have  the  living  room  to  consider, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  most  important  room  in 
the  house,  for  here  the  family  lives,  and  in  the 
small  house  it  is  usually  here  that  the  guests 
are  entertained;  so,  if  we  have  been  able  to 
put  our  minimum  of  expense  on  the  other 
rooms,  we  are  able  to  use  our  surplus  here. 

If  there  is  a  man  in  the  family,  his  first  wish 
is  almost  invariably  for  a  davenport  and  loung- 
ing chairs.    This  is  difficult,  for  undoubtedly 
it  is  a  problem  to  find  a  chair  or  sofa  which 
meets  the  average  requirements  of  comfort, 
and  still  may  be  called  beautiful.  Neverthe- 
less there  is  a  wide  choice,  and  we  do  not  need 
to    select    those  with 
buttons  to   catch  the 
dust,   nor   with  great 
stuffed   or  protruding 
arms;    we  can  surely 
find  one  with  straight 
lines  and  of  a  light  ap- 
pearance,   with  plain 
cushions  and  back.  We 
may  as  well  make  up 
our  minds  first  as  last 
that    the  upholstered 
pieces,  if  they  are  good, 
must  cost  money;  for  a 
davenport  which  is  to 
get  hard  and  long  wear, 
we  should  not  expect 
to  pay  less  than  $130 
or  $150,  and  this  does 
not  include  the  nine  or 
ten  yards  of  fifty-inch 
material  to  cover  it. 
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W  >  have  selected  fur  our 
One  upholsteied  ili.ni,  .1 
Georgian  rul>  chau.  both  he 

cause  ol  its  cnmtolt    .mil  l>r 

C1UM'   I't    1 1  N    do  l>l  .It  l\  C  V.llllt*. 

Hut  foi  tin-  two  othci  lounging 
chairs  in  the  hhhii  we  have 
gied  Chinese  Canton  wickci 
chairs.  Besides  these  .in-  two 
wheel  back  Windsor  arm- 
chaus.  which,  in  then  wa\, 
.lie  \  ei  \  comtoi  t  able,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  extra  dining 
chairs. 

\t  the  end  of  the  davenport 
WC  have  put  a  tahle  for  a  lamp 
and  foi  books      I  his  w  e  have 
•fleeted  from  among  the  types 
of  e.nK    American  furniture 
because  it   has  individuality 
anil  because  its  simple  turn- 
ings make  it  an  inexpensive 
piece  to  copy.     I  he  old  pieces 
are  no  longer  cheap,  though  in  some  parts  of 
the  countrv  thc\  can  still  he  bought  about  as 
reasonably    .is  they  can  be  made.  Another 
reason  for  choosing  this  style  of  table  is  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  in 
establishing  the  character  of  the  room.  Sher- 
aton and  Hepplewhite  pieces  .ire  graceful  and 
very  beautiful,  but  they  have  a  certain  ele- 
gance which  must  be  lived  up  to,  and  early 
English  oak  cu  es  the  keynote  of  a  cruder, 
less  sophisticated  character  than  the  archi- 
tecture ol  this  house  demands;  whereas  the 
early   American  turned  pieces  of  walnut  or 
ptarwood  are  not  too  light  nor  too  elegant. 
They  are  truly  American  in  spirit  and  blend 
delightfulk   with  pieces  of  furniture  of  dif- 
ferent periods.    Also,  it  is  not  nearly  so  hack- 
neyed as  the  other  styles. 

At  the  end  of  the  room,  where  there  is  a 
group  of  casement  windows,  we  have  covered 
the  radiator,  which  is  very  low,  with  a  seat 
entirely  open  in  front,  so  that  none  of  the 

heat  is  lost,  and  on  the  top  of  the  seat  we  have  put  potted  plants. 
Directly  in  front  we  placed  a  longer  table,  which  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  use  as  a  library  table,  with  a  reading  lamp,  books,  and 
magazines,  and  at  its  ends  we  have  placed  one  of  the  Windsor 
chairs  and  one  of  the  Canton  chairs. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  at  right  angles  to  the  window, 
and  placed  so  that 

Ithe  light  falls  di-      ■  -   — 

rectly  on  the  work, 
■s  a  writing  table, 
Kvith  a  Windsor 
(armchair  in  read- 
iness. Near  this 
^window,  too,  is  a 
Canton  chair 
which  receives  ex- 
cellent light  for 
reading.  In  front 
(of  the  bookcase  is 
p  long,  low  bench 
which  facilitates 
'search  for  a  book. 

Details  such  as 
(pictures,  lamps, 
even  waste  bask- 
ets, if  given  con- 
sideration, may  be 
the  very  little 
kouches  to  give 
distinct  interest 


Simolr  pnintnl  furniture,  inexpensive  hut  kukI  in  line,  was chonen  for  tin-  guest  mom 


The  guest  room  chiffonier 
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Suggestion  for  a  kitchen  that  would  be  an  inspiration  to  the  houseworker 


to  a  loom,  .Hid  tin  n  Ion  their 
Inn  s,  ■,(  alt ,  <  0I01 ,  .md  charac- 
ter disci  vc  lai  more  attention 
than  they  usually  receive.  It 
is,  for  instam  1,  through  (hi 
coloi  of  a  lamp  that  we  may 
be  able  to  introduce  that  bit 
of  contrast  which  a  room 
needs,  or  to  emphasize  and 
repeat  other  colors. 

The  den,  being  a  distinctly 
private  loom,  we  have  left  for 
the  last  consideration,  because 
it  is  the  least  important  room 
from  a  decorative  standpoint. 
The  desk  used  here  is  an  or- 
dinary oak  office  desk  painted 
black,  and  the  desk  chair  is  a 
Windsor  arm  chair,  while  the 
two  other  chairs  are  wicker, 
covered  in  chintz. 

I  hroiighout  the  whole  house 
we  have  used  plain  walls  with 
no  very  great  contrast  in  color,  but  have 
made  the  cretonnes  and  the  furniture  form 
the  decorative  interest,  and  furnish  individ- 
uality to  each  room.  By  this  means  a  small 
house  becomes  more  unified  and  gives  a  sense 
of  space,  nor  do  we  suffer  the  shock  of  tran- 
sition from  a  room  of  one  decided  color  into 
another  of  violent  contrast. 

I  hroiighout  the  main  floor  we  have  used 
Knglish  casement  cloth  for  the  window  cur- 
tains, and  not  only  does  this  cast  a  warm  glow 
in  the  room,  but  it  has  the  advantage  over 
net  and  draw  curtains  of  enabling  one  to  see 
out  of  the  window.  I  his  makes  it  possible 
to  do  away  with  roller  window  shades,  and 
the  use  of  the  same  colors  throughout  has 
helped  still  further  to  unify  the  main  floor. 

Inexpensive  rugs  are  always  a  problem,  but 
the  so-called  bungalow  rug  is  as  satisfactory 
as  any.  They  are  plain,  made  up  to  order  in 
a  wide  choice  of  colors  and  in  any  size. 
These  have  been  used  throughout  the  main 
floor  and  in  the  main  bedroom. 

The  approximate  cost  of  furnishing  the  house  as  outlined 
would  be  for  the  maid's  bedroom,  $134;  guest  room,  #240.50; 
owner's  bedroom,  #426;  dining  room,  $320.45;  living  room,  #917; 
hall,  #198;  den,  #144;  making  a  total  of  #2,379.95.  An  itemized 
list  of  these  furnishings  and  their  costs  is  given  on  page  80. 

A  word  must 
be  said  for  the 
kitchen,  for  it  is 
so  generally  neg- 
lected, and  yet 
with  little  expense 
it  can  be  made 
charming.  All  it 
needs  is  a  little 
paint  and  the 
same  careful  con- 
sideration that  is 
given  to  the  rest 
of  the  house,  a 
beautiful  lino- 
leum— and  there 
are  such — a  paint- 
ed deal  table,  gay 
little  curtains,  and 
well  chosen 
kitchen  china 
with  a  definite 
color  scheme  in 
view. 
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ENTHUSIASM  is  a  splendid  thing,  but  its  visitations  are 
marked  by  lightning-like  speed  and  freakishness.  It  is  the  alchemy 
which  transmutes  drudgery  into  enjoy- 
ment, artisanry  into  artistry,  but  it 
comes  not  at  one's  bidding.  As  an  in- 
stance, there  was  that  little  matter  of 
building  a  trellis  for  the  grapes.  Reversing  the  natural  order  of 
things,  the  vines  seemed,  in  early  infancy,  entirely  self-support- 
ing, but  as  they  took  on  years  and  strength  they  fell  prostrate  and 
grew  up  horizontally.  And  yet  we  could  not  muster  the  zeal  to 
erect  for  them  a  suitable  means  of  support.  The  task  seemed 
prosaic,  antithetical  to  the  lofty  heights  to  which  our  amateurish 
labors  soar. 

Then  came  the  inspiration  which  was  the  mother  of  enthusiasm. 
It  was  a  trivial  thing,  but  it  served:  a  mental  picture  of  an  enamel- 
white  trellis  unmarred  by  streaks  of  rust — a  stainless  condition 
predicated  upon  the  use  of  brass  screws.  Brass  is  nowadays  a 
semi-precious  metal,  and  the  small  delights  of  estimating  the 
needed  number  of  brazen  spirals,  of  seeing  them  counted  out  by 
fingers  which  one  hoped  would  be  more  generous  than  just,  and  of 
emptying  the  shiny  mass  into  a  cavernous  pocket  were  enough  to 
carry  us  over  the  task  of  digging  the  post-holes.  Then  came  the 
pleasurable  manipulation  of  subtle  gimlet  and  screwdriver — ever 
preferable  to  the  dogmatic  hammer  and  nails — and  our  enthu- 
siasm was  unbounded.  In  fact,  it  made  the  trellis  what  it  is  to-day. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  point  that  shouldn't  be  mentioned:  the 
undoubted  but  questionable  effect  which  enthusiasm  had  on  the 
architecture  of  an  earlier  and  weaker  generation.  We  go  through 
the  country  and  see  here  an  entrancing  home  of  the  present  and 
there  a  lordly  mansion  of  the  distant  past.  But  interspersed 
among  these  are  the  Victorian  atrocities,  built  in  a  day  when 
enthusiasm  ran  riot,  erupting  and  effervescing  into  scrolls  and 
arabesques,  cupolas  and  second-story  bays.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  ephemeral  ardor  of  the  architect  (now  receiving  his 
reward)  as  he  laid  one  row  of  gingerbread  atop  another,  but  his 
enthusiasm  having  departed  with  him,  that  which  is  left  only 
intensifies  the  sin  of  his  existence.  You  may  contend  that  spiritual 
zeal  did  not  enter  into  this  school  of  architecture,  but  we  would 
have  it  otherwise.  If  these  houses  were  not  conceived  and  ex- 
ecuted in  red  hot  passion,  they — well,  it  was  a  case  of  murder  in 
cold  blood,  and  our  soul  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  such  pre- 
meditated wickedness. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  blessed  thing,  but  it  must  be  governed  with  a 
careful  eye  to  the  future. 

A  FEW  YEARS  AGO— th  ree  centuries,  maybe — each  settler 
of  this  country  was  sufficient  unto  himself  for  the  needs  of  his 
family.  He  built  his  house,  furnished 
it,  and  warmed  it  from  his  forest,  and 
fed  and  clothed  his  children  from  the 
fields.  He  waxed  rich  according  to 
his  own  industry,  and  his  cattle,  grain,  and  hand-molded  bullets 
passed  as  legal  tender  (the  day  was  not  yet  come  when  European 
wars  boosted  these  commodities  beyond  vulgar  trafficking). 
His  helpmeet,  intent  with  sundry  little  duties  contingent  upon 
the  upbringing  of  thirteen  children,  only  rarely  thought  ahead 
to  the  days  of  vicariously  reared  offspring  and  federated  clubs. 

Nowadays,  in  every  rural  community  there  is,  perhaps,  only  one 
truly  atavistic  descendant  of  this  self-reliant  people,  but  his 
ability  is  on  a  par  with  his  singularity.  When  you  find  him,  he  is 
the  successful  farmer  of  forty  acres,  and  a  painter  and  carpenter 
by  trade — not  to  mention  plasterer,  paperer,  well-digger,  black- 
smith of  sorts,  specialist  in  wire  fencing,  cobbler  to  his  own  chil- 
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dren,  and  cider  maker.  By  way  of  diversion  in  his  odd  moments 
he  is  a  hunter  of  unusual  skill  and  a  wise  and  patient  angler. 

Such  a  man  as  he — -and  we  know  two  in  the  two  hamlets  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar — has  raised  makeshifting  to  the  dignity 
of  a  fine  art.  The  tools  and  materials  which  are  closest  to  his 
hand  as  he  crouches  at  a  piece  of  work,  indefatigably  whistling  a 
tuneless  tune,  admirably  and  enduringly  serve  his  purpose,  so 
that  the  amateur  makeshifter  is  filled  with  envy  and  confusion. 

This  paragon  of  craftsmanship  keeps  abreast  of  the  times  in 
his  flivver,  and  will  put  a  shoe  on  your  car  with  as  much  despatch 
as  he  shoes  your  horse;  but  one  phase  of  modernity  has  not  touched 
him,  for  he  knows  no  union  domination  and  works  from  eight  to 
six,  or  later  if  the  daylight  lasts.  Still,  he  ha?  two  weaknesses: 
he'll  talk  with  hi's  daily  employer  for  as  long  as  the  latter  stays  by 
him,  and  he  possesses  temperament.  It  irks  him  greatly  to  work 
steadily  to  the  completion  of  one  task,  and  he  is  only  perfectly 
happy  when  he  can  piece  along  three  for  as  many  neighbors, 
laboring  awhile  on  each  in  irregular  rotation.  If  you  would  have 
the  odd  jobs  around  your  place  satisfactorily  done,  obey  these 
two  rules:  keep  out  of  his  way  when  he's  busy,  and  humor  him 
until  seventy  times  seven. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  a  great  deal  of  unjustifiable  sentiment  has 

been  wasted  on  the  little  red  schoolhouses,  the  crude  dispensar- 

„  „  ,  .„„_  ies  of  a  limited  and  uncertain  edu- 

THE  PASSING  .        ,      .         -  ,  ., 

OF  THE  LITTLE  cation,  wherein  we  ot  the  older  gen- 

RED  SCHOOLHOUSE      eratIon  imbibed  a  rather  muddy 
trickle  from  the  fount  of  wisdom. 

Through  the  gentle  haze  of  the  vanished  years,  we  each  recall  the 

particular  humble  domicile  of  the  bucolic  muses,  wherein  spent 

most  of  his  waking  day  a  certain  freckled  faced,  snub-nosed  urchin, 

who  presumes  to  bear  a  somewhat  ridiculous  resemblance  to  the 

august  we  of  to-day.    We  remember  his  infinite  optimism,  his  zest- 

ful  savoring  of  the  delight  of  mere  living,  his  tonic  joy  in  a  golden 

future.    To  us,  spent  with  the  burdens  of  the  long  day,  appears 

youth  eternal,  youth  unwearied,  uncloyed,  robed  in  allurement, 

possessor  of  all  that  we  have  lost,  and  the  glamor  of  the  vision  is 

transmitted  to  its  surroundings.    We  see  the  little  red  schoolhouse 

as  the  abiding  place  of  joy  and  hope,  instead  of  as  the  unsanitary, 

ill-ventilated,  stuffy  little  germ  incubator  that  they  tell  us  it  was. 

And  yet  we  are  glad  that  the  little  old  red  schoolhouse  on  Oak 
Tree  Ridge  lasted  out  our  time.  Do  you  remember  the  days  when 
the  windows  were  flung  open  wide  and  all  the  breezes  of  June  just 
dripped  the  scent  of  red  clover?  And  there  was  going  to  be  a  base- 
ball game  in  the  afternoon  and  you  knew  that  you  were  going  to 
play  because  you  owned  the  ball.  Do  you  remember  those  days 
in  autumn,  when  the  air  held  just  a  faint  suggestion  of  nip,  with  its 
spicy  odor  of  burning  brushwood?  How  that  little  corner  of  the 
sumach  swamp,  that  you  could  glimpse  from  your  desk  by  leaning 
forward,  seemed  to  leap  into  flame  against  its  background  of  scrub- 
oak  and  you  could  hardly  keep  in  a  whoop  of  delight  because  now 
the  chestnut  burrs  would  begin  to  drop.  And  winter  mornings 
when  you  stamped  in  and  kicked  the  snow  off  your  boots  and 
warmed  your  hands  at  the  glowing  bowl  of  the  old  barrel  stove, 
and  there  was  a  jolly  feeling  in  the  pit  of  your  stomach  because  the 
mill  pond  had  frozen  a  foot  deep  in  the  night  and  your  skates  were 
jingling  on  your  arm. 

Happy  youth;  happy  not  so  much  in  present  joys  as  in  the  light 
of  the  ever  golden  future,  the  reflected  radiance  of  which  is  enough 
to  glorify  even  the  little  red  schoolhouse  with  its  germs  and  its 
ignorance,  in  the  back-gazing  eyes  of  age.  The  march  of  progress 
is  blotting  you  out,  little  house,  but  a  generation  still  lives  for 
which  you  will  always  symbolize  youth  eternal. 
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THE  MEDITATIONS  AND  MUTTERINGS  OF  A  MOWER 

By  E.  C.  A.  SMITH 


HE    sagest  conclu- 
sions at   which  I 
arrive  in  my  farm- 
ing operations  are 
those  bestowed 
upon  me  by  the  meditative  mo- 
ments when  the  mower  works.    Each  year  I 
promise  myself  to  have  a  real  hired  man  to  do 
the  teaming,  while  I  pursue  the  elegant  leisure  of 
teaching  the  young  idea  to  ride.    This  year  I 
even  hired  the  man.    He  is  a  smallish  person,  of 
irreproachable  character  but  a  disproportionate 
idea  of  his  capabilities.    The  thing  he  does  best 
is  sidestepping.     Being  conveniently  deaf  he 
manages  to  see  that  I  do  my  share.    He  consid- 
ers himself  quite  a  hand  with  a  horse. 

Last  spring  I  viewed  my  alfalfa  field  from  the 
lane  with  swelling  pride.  It  was  the  greenest, 
the  tallest,  the  most  luxuriant  that  I  ever  had. 
Presently  the  pride  turned  to  consternation;  it 
was  also  the  weediest  field  I  almost  ever  saw. 
I  changed  the  old  precept  "A  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  earned "  to  make  the  last  word  read  "lost." 
For  three  years  I  cropped  that  field,  for  two  I  even 
hoed  behind  the  cultivator  to  get  it  clean  for  my 
crop  investment — and  then  I  sold  my  birthright. 

You  see,  it  did  seem  rather  extravagant  to 
feed  to  my  wintering  stock  alfalfa  hay  at  #25 
a  ton,  when  I  could  buy  wild  hay  for  $10.  Be- 
sides, my  stock  mainly  comprises  ponies,  and 
the  beauty  of  a  pony  is  that  it  thrives  on  food 
that  would  starve  a  goat.  Forthwith  I  did  sell 
my  alfalfa,  and  I  did  buy  the  wild  crop,  and  did 
bank  the  difference  and  put  all  my  manure  back 
on  the  alfalfa  land.  Allowing  for  what  grain  I 
purchase  during  the  year,  in  the  summer  when  I 
am  not  feeding  hay,  this  just  a  little  more  than 
repays  the  land,  according  to  Henry's  analysis. 

Do  I  hear  some  one  mention  that  alfalfa  is 
almost  the  equivalent  of  grain?  That  does  me 
no  good,  for  in  the  winter  my  stock  is  idle  and 
needs  a  bare  maintenance  ration.  Economy  was 
all  on  my  side. 

But  when  I  took  the  mower  out  to  the  field 
my  heart  sank.  What  with  the  constancy  of  the 
spring  rains, 
leaching  the  plant 
food  into  availa- 
bility with  abnor- 
mal promptness,  it 
was  a  tangle  high 
above  Moon- 
shine's withers.  I 
resolutely  put  Dan 
into  the  seat,  gave 
up  the  lines,  saw 
that  the  bar  was 
set  as  high  as  the 
size  of  the  team 
will  let  it  carry, 
and  sent  them  off. 

They  did  not  go 
far.  The  team 
was  willing  —  in 
fact,  as  Dan  ex- 
pressed it,  "they 
jumped  at  it  like 
a  team  of  tigers!" 
But  about  sixteen 
feet  from  the  start 
they  came  up 
against  the  two- 
inch  stem  of  a 
flourishing  bur- 
dock. I  helped  to 
clear  the  knives. 
Another  twenty 
feet,  and  they 
succumbed  to  the 
sheer  lushness  of 
the  herbage,  the 
knives  slimy  with 
milk-weed  juice. 


t.  ■ 


This  time  Venus  seemed  discouraged.  Moon- 
shine crossed  the  pole  to  kick  her  into  her  senses, 
according  to  long  established  custom  (Venus 
would  be  lazy  under  propitious  circumstances), 
and  Dan  had  the  misguided  idea  of  correcting 
Moonshine.  This  was  unwise.  She  tried  to 
reach  him;  failing  this  sheost  an  accusing  eye  at 
me,  and  balked. 

"  I  refuse  to  handle  two  at  once,"  was  what  she 
said. 

She  thought  I  wanted  her  to  break  in  Dan,  too. 
Dan  did  not  comprehend  her  meaning,  but  he 
gave  up  driving  tigers  on  the  spot.  "1  better  git 
another  knife,  an'  some  more  oil,"  he  said. 
Nevertheless  I  did  not  wait  for  his  return. 

For  some  eight  hours  the  horses  streamed  and 
panted,  the  knives  gummed  and  slid.  Daisies, 
three  varieties,  wild  oats,  timothy,  rye,  alsike, 
Canadian  and  Scotch  thistle,  couchgrass,  dande- 
lion, plantain,  goldenrod,  ragweed,  sheep-sorrel 
(in  an  unfed  corner)  wild  geranium  (on  the  woods 
end)  sweet  clover,  wild  parsnip,  Queen  Anne's 
lace,  a  bit  of  posion  ivy,  rather  more  of  sumach, 
meadow  rue,  mullein,  everlasting,  chicory,  bug- 
loss,  wild  aster,  and  a  host  of  unfamiliar  swamp 
plants  that  survived  in  the  low  spots,  fell  before 
me.  Nor  did  I  stop  there;  in  my  murderous 
temper  I  even  achieved  the  end  of  a  large  snake 


and  sicked  my  dog  on  the  field 
mouse  that  he  was  pursuing.  In- 
deed I  almost  got  the  dog. 
"Manure  is  no  better  than  the 
feed  that  made  it"  was  the  motto 
engraved  on  the  tablets  of  my  mind. 

A  week  later  I  advanced  on  a  neighbor's  field. 
This  belongs  to  a  man  who  never  by  any  chance 
feeds  it  anything,  but  js  scrupulous  to  get  some- 
body's mower  going  in  it  whenever  there  is  any- 
thing to  cut.  In  an  ordinary  year  it  would  not  en- 
gage my  attention,  but  this  last  year  any  field  was 
worth  a  look-over;  I  believe  that  plant  food  was 
fairly  floated  up  through  the  long  used  soil  in  the 
floods  that  submerged  our  hardpan. 

This  was  a  nice,  easy,  steady  piece  of  work — 
good  enough  going  to  let  Moonshine  teach  her 
last  two-year-old  the  meaning  of  a  collar.  And 
it  was  surprisingly  clean.  First  I  marveled;  then 
1  reasoned  it  out  that  in"the  long  run,  with  con- 
stant discouragement  from  the  knife,  most  of  my 
weed  enemies  will  retire  from  the  contest.  And, 
indeed,  the  new  growth  in  my  meadow  is  a  pleas- 
ant sight. 

About  two  days  of  pursuing  Dan  about  its 
area  with  a  spud  and  a  kerosene  can  will  re- 
move those  offensively  verdant  patches  where 
the  noble  burdock  already  lifts  its  head.  Thistle 
and  milkweed  will  succumb  to  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

I  shall  sell  the  clean  alfalfa  again,  and  feed 
the  first  cutting  without  detriment,  since  in 
mowing  so  early  none  of  the  weed  seeds  gets  a 
chance  to  ripen.  But  no  more  late-cut  wild  hay! 
Rather  will  I  buy  the  cleanest  oats  straw  that  I 
can  find,  thankful  for  the  additional  security 
of  threshing.  And  I  will  feed,  and  feed,  and 
feed,  and  lime  that  alfalfa  field  until  I  get  such  a 
root  system  on  my  crop  that  the  weeds  won't  stand 
a  chance.  And  if  that  does  not  do  it,  I  still 
have  the  alternative  of  loosening  up  my  hardpan 
with  dynamite  so  as  to  give  my  next  planting  a 
running  start. 

Perhaps  I  will  still  find  foes  to  fight.  Perhaps 
the  indigenous  sweet  clover  can  find  the  same  con- 
ditions to  its  taste. 
This  is  a  biennial, 
to  be  sure,  but  the 
railroad  track  to 
the  westward 
raises  enough  seed 
to  assure  me  a  de- 
cent planting.  Not 
that  I  don't  ap- 
preciate sweet 
clover's  virtue  as  a 
feed,  but  my 
buyers  pay  better 
for  alfalfa  and  I 
haven't  time  to 
educate  them. 
Well,  then,  I  shall 
still  have  my 
hours  of  thought 
on  that  cast-iron 
seat,  with  Moon- 
shine's patient  tail 
wagging  before 
me  as  she  picks 
her  way  along 
with  the  doomed 
grasses  tickling 
her  side.  I  shall 
have  the  intervals 
devoted  to  clean- 
ing up  the  bar  and 
oiling  everything 
that  moves  behind 
the  whifHetrees — 
these  interrup- 
tions keep  one's 
mind  from  settling 
in  a  groove. 
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riaeiy  planted  border  in  the  Auchinclosa  garden  at  Newport     The  individual  plant*  are  so  arranged  as  to  cover  each  other's  defects,  those  of  more  fleeting  beauty  being  tucked  in  between  the 

ones  having  lasting  foliage 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  BARE  PLACES 

By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 

Author  of  "My  Garden" 

What  do  you  do  to  hide  the  dying  foliage  of  the  spring  bulbs?  How  do  you  cover 
up  the  desolation  in  the  wake  of  foxgloves  or  larkspur  that  have  finished  blooming? 
Walk  down  the  garden  path  with  Mrs.  Wilder  and  learn   how  she  does  it 

are  germander  (Teucrium  Chamadrys),  Corydalis 
cheilanthifolia,  heucheras,  Thalictrum  minus  adi- 
antifolium,  Daphne  Cneorum, the  creeping  phloxes, 
Festuca  glauca,  with  its  tufts  of  gray,  grass-like 
leaves,  the  barrenworts  (epimedium)  for  shade, 
pinks  of  the  plumarius  and  mule  types,  Nepeta 
Mussimi,  Stachys  lanata,  hardy  candytuft,  arabis, 
aubrietia,  Arenaria  monlana,  Veronica  incana, 
Campanula  Carpatica,  the  giant  thrift  {Armeria 
cephalotes),  dwarf  irises,  common  garden  savory 
(Satureia  monlana),  sun  roses,  and  Dicentra 
eximia. 

Closely  around  and  between  these  plants  may 
be  set  the  larger  spring  bulbs — daffodils,  tulips, 
and  crown  imperials.  They  are  not  the  least 
bit  discommoded  by  the  presence  of  their  spread- 
ing neighbors.  Pink  tulips  will  pierce  the  gray 
coverlet  of  Stachys  lanata,  scarlet  tulips  flash 
through  the  cool  lavender  nepeta,  daffodils  gleam 
softly  between  and  through  the  mats  of  white 
arabis,  and  purple  aubrietia  and  crown  imperials 
rise  resplendent  above  the  dark  and  shining 
foliage  of  germander.  And  when  the  charming 
flowers  are  spent,  the  disorderliness  of  their  latter 
days  is  quite  hidden  and  we  have  before  us  still 
the  flowering  of  some  at  least  of  the  cover 
plants. 

Where  smaller  bulbs  are  planted — snowdrops, 
scillas,  chionodoxas,  white  and  speckled  fritil- 
laries,  crocuses,  and  the  pretty  beaded  grape 
hyacinth,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  lighter 
ground  cover.  Some  of  the  best  are  the  two 
creeping  veronicas,  V.  repens  and  V .  prostrata, 
Gypsophila  repens  and  its  pink  variety,  Sap- 
onaria  ocymoides,  Sedum  acre  and  S.  album,  Lon- 
don Pride,  the  woolly  leaved  thyme  {Thymus 
lanuginosus),  Antennaria  totnentosa,  Lotus  corni- 
culatus,  Silene  alpestris  and,  in  shady  places,  the 
little  moss-like  sandwort  {Arenaria  balearicd). 

Thalictrum  minus  with  its  delicate  foliage  cre- 
ates a  delightful  setting  for  tall-blooming  scillas. 
Patches  of  horned  pansies  (Viola  cornuta),  the 


iVERY  gardener  has  his  own  peculiar 
set  of  enigmas  due  to  the  particular 
conditions  that  govern  his  work. 
But  outside  of  these  conditions 
Edtj  all  gardeners  are  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  keep  the 
:n  fine  and  tit  throughout  the  season.  Not 
II  bloom,  for  this  is  obviously  impossible, 
luxuriant  and  well  rilled  out,  with  no 
•n  stretches  of  bedraggled  foliage  or  bare 
id. 

e  trend  of  modern  gardening  is  more  and 
to  make  the  garden  a  place  of  permanent 
tnts.     1  he  use  of  annuals  is  much  more 
ental   than    formerly,   bedding   out,  save 
r  ipecial  conditions,  is  little  practised,  and 
rustom  of  dn>pping  pots  of  lilies  or  other 
ring  plants  into  the  blank  spaces  left  by 
rted  biennials  and  spring  bulbs  is  happily  not 
ved  in  this  country.    But  the  beds  and 
;rs.  as  we  now  like  to  plant  them,  sown  broad- 
Wlth  spring  bulbs,  overflowing  with  alpines, 
colonies  of  lilies,  with  bold  groups  of  bien- 
and  perennials,  with  annuals  sown  as  the 
n  takes  us,  present  many  a  problem.  Many 
ulties  confront  the  gardener  who  sees  as  his 
a  trim,  well-ordered  space,  glowing  with  a 
variety  of  flowers,  rich  in  lustrous  foliage,  his 
ler  verges  ever  fresh  and  kempt,  and  a  general 
u  Well  being  over  all  his  domain.    Some  of  the 
■  cutties  are  briefly  these:  that  spring  bulbs, 
flowered,  die  down  and  leave  bare  spaces 
le  borders;  that  biennials,  having  flowered,  go 
Jr  way  and  leave  desolation  in  their  wake; 
numerous  perennials,  having  flowered,  dis- 
and  are  seen  no  more  until  the  following 
that  lilies,  having  flowered,  go  to  work 
er  ground,  leaving  blankness   above;  that 
py  perennials,  having  flowered,  must  be  cut 
|the  ground,  leaving  patches  of  disheveled 
ige  that  give  the  beds  a  moth-eaten  ap- 
ince;  that  nearly  all  perennials  and  many 


annuals  have  a  short  period  of  bloom  and 
look  out-at-elbows  when  it  is  past.  Surely  a 
depressing  number  of  reasons  to  account  for  the 
frequently  ragged  and  unsatisfactory  appearance 
of  our  beds  and  borders. 

Perhaps  the  obvious  remedy  would  seem  to  be 
to  discard  all  of  these  delinquents  and  employ 
only  such  steady  and  reliable  bloomers  as  mari- 
golds and  gaillardias,  or  to  return  to  the  bedding 
out  system  with  its  tidy  and  persistent  color  and 
form.  But  this  would  be  to  give  up  the  del- 
phiniums and  poppies,  the  foxgloves,  bleeding- 
hearts,  and  daffodils,  indeed  all  the  dearly  be- 
loved and  charming  things  so  closely  bound  up 
with  our  cherished  conception  of  what  a  garden 
must  be.  This,  of  course,  is  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  considered,  and  besides  there  is  a  better  way. 
With  a  little  study  and  ingenuity,  a  little  tact  and 
special  pleading,  the  plants  themselves  may  be 
brought  to  cover  each  other's  failings,  defections, 
and  little  obstinacies  quite  graciously  and  capa- 
bly, and  we  may  enjoy  all  our  most  ephemeral 
favorites  without  fear  of  jeopardizing  the  general 
fair  appearance  of  the  garden. 

The  spring  bulbs,  for  instance,  submit  con- 
tentedly to  a  ground  cover  of  some  lightly  rooting 
trailer,  so  that  when  their  flowering  is  past  we 
have  not  the  bare  ground  for  a  heritage,  but  a 
fresh  green  carpet,  often  starred  with  blooms  as 
gay  as  those  of  the  bulbs.  We  usually  plant  the 
spring  flowering  bulbs  in  trails  and  patches  along 
the  edges  of  the  beds  and  borders.  No  parts  of  the 
garden  are  more  important  to  the  general  effect 
than  these  border  verges.  A  bedraggled  hem 
spoils  the  appearance  of  any  garment,  and  so  we 
should  look  to  the  hems  of  our  borders  with 
some  care.  They  should  be  set  largely  with 
plants  of  good  and  lasting  foliage,  that  do  not 
grow  unkempt  and  straggling  after  flowering. 
The  plants  of  more  fleeting  beauty  may  be  tucked 
in  between  where  their  early  departure  will  not  be 
conspicuous.    Some  of  the  best  for  this  purpose 
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dark  purple  G.  Wenberg,  or  some  of  the  lighter 
shades,  are  effective  along  the  edges  of  the  border. 
They  make  an  acceptable  ground  cover  for  the 
bulbs  and  give  their  pretty  alert  blossoms  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  spring  and  summer. 
\\  hite  poet's  narcissus  are  particularly  attractive 
rising  above  them.  Sky  blue  or  white  flax 
(Linum  perenne)  makes  a  lovely  setting  for 
tulips — rose  colored  ones  among  the  white  flax 
flowers,  scarlet  among  the  blue,  or  indeed  in  any 
association,  for  these  fairy  flowers  are  seldom  out 


of  harmony,  and  bloom  for  many  weeks  after  the 
tulips  have  gone  to  rest. 

When  bulbs  are  planted  among  shrubs,  the 
ground  cover  is  not  so  important,  for  the  shrubs 
themselves  assume  the  part.  But  if  the  ground 
cover  is  desired,  many  spreading  plants  may  be 
used  that  are  too  pervasive  for  the  choice  pre- 
cincts of  the  garden  borders,  such  as  ajuga, 
moneywort,  creeping  jenny,  deadnettle,  peri- 
winkle, and  ivy. 

Our  border  verge  now  settled  in  orderly  and 


One  of  the  standbys  for  the  prevention  of  untimely  garden  baldness  is  the  ever  popular  candytuft.    Here  it  is  interspersed  with  dust 

the  two  forming  a  charming  carpet  background  for  the  iris  (at  left  I 


permanent  beauty,  we  may  look  beyond  it. 
If  the  fulness  of  June  be  passed  we  shall  doubtless 
find  great  bare  spaces  where  once  shone  brave 
colonies  of  foxgloves,  canterbury  bells,  and  quaint 
lunaria.  These  are  such  lovely  things  that  we 
have  put  them  in  with  a  lavish  hand,  never  think- 
ing of  the  desolation  to  come  until  it  is  upon  us. 
It  is  best,  I  think,  not  to  plant  biennials  in  broad 
groups.  Rather  let  them  run  through  the  bor- 
ders in  irregular  lines  and  swaths,  that  later 
blooming  plants  may  rise  up  before  and  behind 

  them  and  hide  their  defection.    But  if 

the  broad  groups  are  preferred,  strong 
young  annuals  that  have  been  raised 
in  a  frame,  marigolds,  cornflowers, 
salvia  Bluebeard,  or  tall  snapdragons, 
may  be  set  among  the  biennials  to 
spread  and  cover  the  blank  spaces  as 
the  season  advances.  I  have  tried  in-i 
terplanting  biennials  with  perennials 
also,  with  fair  results.  The  great  sea 
lavender  (Statice  latifolia)  is  a  good 
plant  for  the  purpose,  as  are  Salvia 
azurea,  Pentstemon  barbatus,  and  slender 
forms  of  the  Michaelmas  daisy.  Really 
more  satisfactory,  however,  is  it  to 
plant  Gypsophila  paniculata,  or  some 
of  the  long,  slender-branched  Michael- 
mas daisies)  like  Top  Sawyer,  behind 
the  biennials,  so  that  when  their  day  is 
past,  the  branches  may  be  drawn  over 
to  meet  flag  irises  or  funkias  that  havt 
been  planted  in  front,  in  order  that 
the  fulness  of  the  border  be  unim- 
paired. Late  flowering  biennials,  such 
as  mulleins  and  chimney  bellflowers. 
are  not  so  troublesome,  for  they  keep 
their  stately  form  and  are  decorative 
until  the  end  of  the  garden's  life.  But 
clary  and  the  Dropmore  anchusa,  as 
mid-season  bloomers,  must  be  looked 
to.  Oriental  poppies  we  always  plant 
between  clumps  of  gypsophila,  for  a 
single  well  grown  plant  leaves  a  sad 
blank  before  June  is  over,  and  though 
y  miller,  foliage  again  appears  above  ground 


Mrs.  Wilder  suggests  Spanish  poppies  as  companions  for  candidum  lilies.    Here  they  are  inter- 
mingled with  larkspur— another  most  effective  combination 


The  tale  of  bloom  in  this  .border  is  taken  up  first  by  the  daffodils,  followed  by  kalmia  and 
peonies,  the  periods  of  blossoming  overlapping,  so  that  the  border  is  continuously  interesting 
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„VHU  tlllll  illllHU'  \llgUst,  ll  III.  Dili  lull!  tn  fill 
the  UIMH  CUPlrd 

Bleeding  In  ii  i,  c.un.issi.i,  dominium,  .mil 
(.'(ir\i/Wil  *oMit  all  go  sprermg  under  urouml 
when  thru  |h-ihkI  ol  blossoming  in  past.  11ns 
ihoulil  he  admitted  to  tin  hnrih  i  •  olds  Willi  some 
such  provision  in  in  uIvimiI  (hi  biennials  \  a- 
nUNNiiN.  I'm  niNtiim,  in  delightful  hards  plants, 
nattvr.  In  tin  «as.  .mil  "I  tin  Ills  milrt,  \sith 
stems  fn»ni  one  t>>  thrrr  fret  Call.  curving  still 
racemes  •>!  lascndci  blue  "i  white  flossers  \ 
hold  i  lump  of  them  in  m  is  tun-  in 
effect,  but  when  their  flnsvering  in  past, 
the  leases  tutu  vclloss  .1  ml  ms.ippc.ir. 
Ira  si  ni;  hi  unsightls  hate  sp.ue  I  he 
fern-leased  corydalis  (('.  chrxLmthi- 
toiiu)  supplies  permanent  foliage  for  .1 
group  o(  c.nii.iNNi.iN.  Its  slendoi  spikes 
of  vclloss  tlnwcis  .mm  .11  ssitli  the 
camassia  blooms  m  \(av.  and  there- 
after itN  hue,  il.uk  foil ai;c  develops  111 
beauts  thtougltout  the  season,  covering 
the  grave  of  the  "q11.1m.1sh"  svith  Ircsh 
and  delightful  greenery. 

The  ilcat.  innlcv  tinn-hunu  blccding- 
hrart  that  no  one  \sith  .1  tenderness  for 
simple,  old-fashioned  things  would  be 
without,  is  quite  exasperating  in  its 
behavior.  It  makes  smh  a  nr. mil  show 
at  first,  spreading  out  into  great  lux- 
uriant masses  of  permanent  appearing 
foliage,  anil  then,  uist  as  m  .111  beam- 
ing svith  satisfaction  upon  this  finely 
arranged  portion  of  our  border,  turns 
a  sickly  vellow  and  takes  itself  off, 
leasing  nor  no  much  as  .1  ssi>p  ol  foli- 
age to  keep  its  memory  green.  Cov- 
ering so  large  an  ana  and  lasting  just 
long  enough  to  make  it  a  bit  late  for 
setting  voung  annuals  to  hide  its  evil 
ways,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  manage. 
But  after  trials  of  many  things,  the 
bushv  Michaelmas  daisies  of  the  St. 
Egsvm  tspe.  set  uist  bevond  the  spread 
of  the  dicrntra,  their  long  branches 
drawn  forward  as  the  latter  disappears. 


givt  iin  the  most  satisfactory  svav  out  ol  this 
partn  111. 11  garden  dilemma 

I. dies  too,  those  most  fascinating  and  svavward 
of  the  garden's  1  liilillen,  leave  us  111  a  sad  svay 
unless  \\c  t.ike  the  mallei  ill  hand  betimes.  I 
like  inn  1  planting  svith  the  haidy  border  lilies, 
1  iilui  than  the  pi. nine  of  drawing  branches 
■  is  ci  the  hi. ink  spaces  that  they  leave.  The  lilies 
themselves  are  grateful  for  the  light  shade  over 
then  luilhs  and  about  then  stems,  and  as  their 
own  foliage  is  verv  little  effective,  this  borrow  "I 


greenery  much  en  ha  in  cs  then  aiisloi  lain  beaut  y. 
Among  the  rather  obese  clcgans  lilies,  I  hke  to 
plant  white  hem  lleias.  I  lie  pretty,  tremulous 
flowers  lend  a  touch  of  softness  to  the  m-vcrr 
Outlines  and  insistent  glare  of  the  lilies,  and  the 
fine  leafage  lasts  in  perfection  until  winter. 
Sky-blue  flax  flowers  (lAnum  perrnnr)  are  an 
exipiisite  accompaniment  for  the  orange  liemni' 
lily  { L.  eroceum);  Siaiicr  latifnlia,  with  its  mist-like 
flower  heads,  for  pink  and  while  .,pe<  losum  lilies. 
Tiger  lilies  we  interplant  closely  svith  aconites, 


•\mong  the  plants  with  good  and  lasting  foliage  which  should  ho  1 
1tur.1t ion,  is  hemcrocallis,  the  day  lily. 


irefully  distributed  among  those  whose  fol 
Here  violets  form  part  of  the  ground  cover 


short 


The  life  of  ins  flowers  is  short— three  to  six  days— but  the  plant  possesses  the  friendly  habit  of  re-      Tulips  and  creeping  phlox.   Spring  bulbs  submit  kindly  to  a  ground  cover  of  some  lightly  rooting 
appearing  again  in  the  fall,  to  bid  the  garden  good-bye  trailer,  so  that  the  passing  of  the  blossoms  need  not  leave  the  ground  bare 
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and  whether  it  is  the  cold,  dark  blue  of  napellus 
or  the  frivolous  blue  and  white  bicolor,  we  have 
not  a  finer  association  in  the  garden.  As  this 
group  has  its  grand  display  in  late  July  and  early 
August,  there  are  groups  of  flag  irises  and  doroni- 
cums  in  front  of  it  for  earlier  bloom,  and  behind 
it  stout  clumps  of  helenium  whose  long  branches 
may  be  drawn  forward  as  the  lilies  and  aconites 
fade.  The  vibrant  little  meadow  lily,  L.  Cana- 
dense,  that  grows  in  my  garden  with  the  savoir 
faire  of  a  weed,  is  lovely  pushing  its  way  through 
the  gossamer  florescence  of  gypsophila,  but  for 
that  most  self-sufficient  and  desired  of  lilies, 
L.  candid um,  I  have  attempted  nothing.  Its 
bulbs  must  lie  so  near  the  surface  and  it  so  resents 
attentions,  however  well  meant,  that  one  hesitates 
to  undertake  any  management  of  its  affairs. 
But  last  summer  some  hardy  tufts  of  the  debonair 
little  Spanish  poppy,  P.  rupifragum,  appeared 
among  candidum's  grand  rosettes,  shook  out  their 
flimsy,  apricot-colored  finery  unabashed  among 
the  cold  white  lilies,  and  continued  to  do  so  long 
after  the  lilies  had  retired,  indeed  until  frost  put 
an  end  to  their  gay  bravado. 

Other  plants  suitable  for  interplanting  with 
lilies  are  Thalictrum  minus  adianlifolium,  Dicentra 
eximia,  funkias,  the  large  leaved  saxifrages, 
columbines,  Corydalis  cheilanthifolia,  and  for  tall 
sorts,  southernwood  and  rue. 

And  then  we  have  the  treacherous  behavior  of 
such  as  the  delphiniums,  that  fill  our  eyes  and 
hearts  with  the  nobility  of  their  flowering  and 
then  leave  us  with  great  stretches — for  of  course 
we  have  put  them  in  with  a  prodigal  hand — of 
untidy  leafage  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground. 
Globe  thistles,  sea  hollies,  hollyhocks,  many  sorts 
of  helianthus,  aconites,  valerian,  all  are  of  this 
disconcerting  habit.  They  are  the  very  plants 
that  we  want  in  bold  groups,  yet  the  boldness  is 
short  lived,  and  the  blanks  left  by  the  yellowing 
stalks  when  cut  down  so  distressingly  unsightly. 
I  think  it  is  best  with  these  plants,  as  with  the 
biennials,  to  set  them  out  in  swaths — what  Miss 
Jekyll  calls  drifts — and  not  in  the  broad,  spread- 
ing patches  so  frequently  seen.    Behind  them 


may  be  set  some  of  the  tall  late-flowering  plants 
such  as  Michaelmas  daisies,  heleniums,  Aconitum 
Wilsoni,  boltonias,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  and  in 
front  of  them  some  of  those  plants  more  valuable 
than  any  others  in  maintaining  the  fulness  and 
beauty  of  the  borders — those  with  luxuriant  and 
persistent  foliage.  For  example,  we  have  at  the 
back  of  a  border  five  or  six  plants  of  the  tall 
silver  thistle  and  in  front  of  them  a  large  group 
of  white  phlox.  Between  the  phlox  and  a  spread- 
ing mass  of  lyme  grass  at  the  border  edge  are 
several  clumps  of  delphinium.  The  foliage  of 
the  phlox  and  of  the  lyme  grass  is  permanent, 
keeping  that  portion  of  the  border  well  furnished 
after  the  delphiniums  and  thistles  have  been  cut 
down.  Again,  in  front  of  some  heavy  clumps  of 
the  tall  growing  ironweed,  Vernonia  Arkansana, 
is  an  irregularly  oval  group  of  delphiniums  and 
the  feathery  yellow  meadow  rue,  Thalictrum 
glaucu  m.  In  front  of  them  are  two  well  developed 
clumps  of  Baptisia  australis.  When  the  meadow 
rue  and  the  delphiniums  have  finished  their 
lovely  display,  the  form  of  the  group  is  main- 
tained by  the  other  two  factors.  The  ironweed 
blooms  in  September,  the  long  branches  reaching 
over  into  the  baptisia  bushes. 

The  baptisias  are  plants  of  the  first  value  in  the 
borders — australis  grows  about  four  feet  tall, 
forming  a  finely  rounding  bush.  It  loses  little 
when  its  soft  blue  flower  spikes  are  spent,  for  the 
foliage,  growing  slightly  metallic  in  color  with  age, 
endures  in  perfection  throughout  the  season. 
Baptisia  tinctoria,  somewhat  dwarfer,  has  the 
same  fine  form,  but  its  leafage  is  a  very  pale 
green  and  its  pea-shaped  flowers  a  delicate  creamy 
yellow,  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  foliage. 
Spreading  clumps  of  lyme  grass,  too,  have  the 
same  value  of  lasting  foliage  and  permanent  form; 
and  old-fashioned,  metallic  leaved  rue  is  another 
fine  plant  that  screens  the  garden's  bare  spaces. 
That  a  group  should  be  out  of  flower  is  really  not 
so  bad  if  it  is  not  also  out  of  foliage.  Some  of  the 
plants  with  good  and  lasting  foliage  that  should 
be  distributed  carefully  among  those  of  vertical 
habit   and   short  duration   are  the  following: 


funkias,  especially  F.  subcordata  and  Sieboldiana, 
yuccas,  Sedum  spectabilis,  Linaria  Dalmatica, 
Lythrum  Salicaria,  lavender  cotton,  galega,  all 
the  hemerocallis  and  flag  irises,  Siberian  irises, 
phlox,  fraxinella,  Achillea  filipendulina,  Nepeta 
Mussini,  germander,  Helianthus  multiflorus,  fl.  pi, 
southernwood,  Artemisia  Stelleriana,  common 
garden  sage,  the  large  leaved  saxifrages,  Anchusa 
myosotidiflora,  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  many  of  these  plants  have  foliage 
of  a  gray  tone  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
wherever  these  are  used  we  get  not  only  perma- 
nent foliage  but  enduring  color  that  is  also  softly 
harmonious  and  pacific. 

Of  course,  intelligent  staking  is  of  prime  im- 
portance in  our  efforts  to  keep  the  borders  full 
and  luxuriant  throughout  the  season.  No  plant 
should  have  its  branches  battered  to  the  ground 
by  wind  or  rain,  nor  should  any  have  its  slender 
stalks  gathered  into  a  stiff  bunch  and  tied  tightly 
to  a  stake.  It  is  important  that  the  habit  of 
each  plant  should  be  considered,  and  the  staking 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  it  to  keep  as 
much  as  possible  its  natural  grace.  Single  stalks 
tied  to  stakes  should  be  fastened  not  higher  than 
the  centre  of  the  stalk. 

If  a  single  stake  is  used  for  plants  with  nu- 
merous slender  stems,  there  should  be  many 
pieces  of  soft  cord  or^raffia  reaching  out  to  the 
various  stalks,  allowing  them  to  assume  a 
natural  position.  Pea  brush  is  the  best  support 
for  Michaelmas  daisies,  anthemises,  and  their 
kind,  the  spreading  branches  enabling  us  to 
cover  quite  large  bare  spaces  with  the  alien 
foliage.  All  wilted  blossoms  should  at  once  be 
removed  from  the  plants.  This  is  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  neatness,  but  because  it  enables  many 
plants  to  remain  much  longer  in  bloom,  or  to 
bloom  again  later  in  the  season. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  little  subterfuges  that 
we  may  employ  to  get  around  this  vexed  problem 
of  the  bare  places.  No  real  gardener  who  goes 
every  day  among  his  plants  with  watchful 
eyes  and  helpful  hands  can  fail  to  learn  many 
more. 


It  is  best  to  plant  biennials  in  irregular  lines  and  swaths  through  the  border,  rather  than  in  broad  groups,  that  later  blooming  plants  may  rise  up  before  and  behind  their  defection.    If  broad  group* 

must  be  had,  then  interplant  with  strong  young  annuals,  or  even  with  perennials 


I 
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A  typical  Salem  ir.itr 
punt  At  tin*  m>i»wt<' 
*ntr  o(  the  imkv  n 
Mclntiir's  Cook-OBw 
housr  Katr  |x»t 


iiul  house  en- 
frame gateway,  Salem, 
which,  with  ittt  fence,  ia 
one  of  the  firest  exam- 
ple* of  Mclntire's  work 


COLONIAL  FENCES 

By  ELECTUS  D.  LITCHFIELD 

Photographs  by  Mary  H.  Northend,  Frank  Cousins,  and  others 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  the  Colonial  home  without  its  white  fence  is  no  better 
than  the  house  without  curtains  or  shades  for  its  windows — but  we  have  said  it 


jSHEN  one  spc.iL>  >>f  .1  Colonial  fence, 
one  means,  I  suppose,  a  Colonial 
wooden  fence.  Hut  there  are 
ni.mv  beautiful  examples  of  iron 
Colonial  fences,  some  of  which 
antedate,  I  thinL,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  wooden  fences.  Many  of  them  were 
made  at  about  the  same  time  and  also  a  few 
years  after  most  of  the  successful  wooden  fences 
had  been  built.  It  is  natural  that  in  speaking  of 
the  Colonial  fence,  we  should  think,  of  the  wooden 
ones,  because  of  all  the 
features  of  the  early 
American  domestic 
architecture,  there  is 
none  more  truly  Ameri- 
can than  the  decorative 
wooden  fence. 

One  reason  for  this  is 
that  only  in  this  coun- 
try have  houses  of 
wood  been  designed 
with  any  great  amount 
of  thought  and  archi- 
tectural skill.  More- 
oxer,  the  small  urban 
establishment  owned 
by  those  who  dwell  in 
it  is  only  possible  in 
democratic  countries, 
and  here  in  America 
the  fence  is  a  physical 
indication  of  the 
American  theory  that 
a  man's  home  is  his 
castle,  and  no  matter 
how  modest  it  may  be, 
it  is  absolutely  his  and 
his  alone.  It  serves, 
on  ?  small  scale,  ex- 


actly the  same  purpose  as  the  great  walls,  balus- 
trades, and  gateways  of  masonry  of  the  palaces 
and  baronial  estates  of  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent, and  in  the  hands  of  a  master  architect  it 
becomes  jus:  as  valuable  an  architectural  acces- 
sory as  the  stone  balustrade  in  an  Italian  villa. 
The  succ.s.ful  examples  are  quite  as  characteris- 
tic of  tue  beautiful  architecture  of  early  New 
England  as  those  wondrous  balustrades  are  of 
the  It  ly  of  the  Renaissance. 

Now,  I  suppose  that  any  one  of  us,  thinking  of 


The  interesting  combination  of  fence  forms  used  by  the  great  Salem  architect  and  woodcarver  for  the  Nichols  house 
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fences  as  a  broad  proposition,  sees  only  their  utili- 
tarian side.  A  fence  is  built  to  set  the  confines 
of  one's  property  and  to  preserve  from  the  ravages 
of  the  ubiquitous  small  boy  the  carefully  tended 
lawn  and  the  much  prized  garden;  and  per- 
haps, in  the  early  days,  it  served  to  prevent  the 
inroads  of  the  vagrant  mooley  cow  with  an  appe- 
tite more  generous  than  discerning.  There  are,  of 
course,  fences  of  which  this  is  the  sole  function, 
but  the  fences  that  we  are  considering  have  a  much 
higher  purpose  than  this.  I  hey  form  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  archi- 
tectural composition  of 
which  the  main  ele- 
ment is  the  house  itself, 
but  of  which  the 
porches,  the  planting, 
and  the  fence  all  are 
integral  parts. 

In  the  days  of  our 
architectural  degener- 
acy the  design  of  the 
fence  suffered  as  well 
as  that  of  the  house 
itself,  and  most  of  the 
fences  with  any  archi- 
tectural pretension  in 
the  year  of  grace  1886 
were  profusely  orna- 
mented with  the  weird 
and  wonderful  adorn- 
ments of  the  jigsaw 
variety  so  dear  to  the 
architects  of  the 
Mother  Hubbard 
period. 

With  the  first 
awakening  of  real  arch- 
itecture in  this  country, 
in  the  days  of  what  we 
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In  many  of  the  old  fences,  where  the  space  was  available,  the  gateway  was  recessed,  with  gracefully  curved  connections 


as  there  were  available,  setting  forth  in 
English  the  works  of  the  Italian  mas- 
ters cf  the  Renaissance,  but  perhaps 
more  particularly  and  directly  by  the 
nearly  contemporaneous  work  in  Eng- 
land of  the  Brothers  Adam.  Photo- 
graphs of  some  of  his  most  successful 
achievements  in  fence  design  are  shown 
herewith. 

There  are  two  points  of  good  taste 
which  a  study  of  his  work  develops  that 
are  of  more  than  passing  interest.  In 
the  first  place,  he  seemed  to  realize  that 
the  type  of  fence  which  he  most  used 
(which  appears  to  be  an  adaptation  in 
wood  of  the  classic  iron  fence,  with 
panels  of  slim,  vertical  spindles  either 
rectangular  or  circular  in  section,  inter- 
rupted by  decorative  piers  of  stone  sur- 
mounted with  carved  urns  or  other 
appropriate  form)  would  be  too  rich  if 
extended  to  enclose  a  considerable  do- 
main; and  where  the  property  to  be  en- 
closed was  greater  than  the  modest 
house  lot,  the  type  of  fence  was  changed, 


term  the  Queen  Anne  style,  and  with  the  initial 
development  here  of  the  garden  city,  there 
-came  a  revulsion  against  these  grotesque  look- 
ing enclosures  and  a  desire  to  obliterate  plot 
lines  entirely  or,  at  any  rate,  to  suppress  these 
boundaries  visually  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  Where,  for  practical  reasons,  some  sort 
of  a  fence  was  necessary,  inconspicuous  enclosures 
of  woven  wire  painted  green  were  substituted,  the 
whole  architectural  function  of  the  fence  being 
entirely  forgotten.  In  these  days  of  greater 
architectural  knowledge  and  education,  we  have 
come  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  our  early 
American  architecture  and  to  realize  that  the 
properly  designed  fence  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able architectural  accessories  in  the  design  of  the 
country,  the  suburban,  and — in  cities  where  space 
will  permit — of  the  urban  home. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  there  are  a  great 
many  varieties  of  beautiful  fences  and  that  untold 
examples  could  be  collected  of  varying  designs, 
but  a  more  careful  investigation  will  disclose  the 
fact  that  there  are  really  but  very  few  types  of 
good  fences,  just  as  there  are  really  a  very  limited 
number  of  acceptable  designs  in  table  silver. 


It  is  one  of  the  strange  things  about 
the  art  of  design  that,  for  a  particular 
purpose,  there  seem  to  be  but  few 
standard  forms  which  are  desirable. 

A  search  for  the  most  pleasing  ex- 
amples of  Colonial  fences  leads  one  to 
Salem,  Mass.,  as  directly  as  the  needle 
seeks  the  pole.  In  this  home  of  early 
American  wealth  and  culture,  there  lived 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  in  the  early  part  of  that  fol- 
lowing, a  wood-carver,  builder,  and 
architect — Samuel  Mclntire  by  name — 
who  has  left  us  in  that  town  and  in  the 
neighboring  settlements  the  best  ex- 
amples of  wooden  fences  that  have  ever 
been  designed.  In  "his  own  day  he  was 
recognized  as  a  man  of  genius,  and 
many  important  commissions  were 
placed  in  his  hands.  His  fame  was  so  well 
established  that  he  was  one  of  the  six 
architects  invited  to  compete  for  the 
design  of  the  national  capitol  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  all  his  art  he  was  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  study  of  such  publications 

A  masterful  treatment  of  a  somewhat 
higher  fence.  The  pickets  here  are 
square 


One  of  the  best  of  the  Salem  gate  posts.   Here,  too,  is  noticed  the 
acorn-like  top  of  the  round  pickets 


M  \Hi  II.  1)1' 

UlUdllv  in  tli«'  direction  "I  .1  iiiiiic  run- 
mi>K  l>< ■>  1/oitt.il  design  In  rlif  irt'iiiul 
-l.i.i.  almost  without  cMcprnni 
though  t h«-i r  ate  one  or  two  exception! 
»\h.ieli  pio\c  the  liili'  In  M'cmcil  in  leel 
ili.ii  .1  wooden  house  demanded  .i 
WOOtien  fence,  mil  .i  hi  it  L  house  ,i  slum 
f/^jj  iniii  feme,  .mil  tli.it  lieitliei  Willi  the 
house  of  I'll.  I.  \MMihl  the  wooden  fence 
lie  ippropil.ltc,  nm  with  tin  wooden 
use  .in  mm  "in 

The  e.ithest  nut  must  simple  type  of 
\melK  m  fence  is  in. tile  ol  pickets  fast- 
ened ic-unsi  Imii/ont.il  stiuigcis  .mil 
used  with  a  plain  or  scry  simpK  molded 
base  about  .i  tout  in  height.  I  he  posts 
are  praeticall\  invisible  .it  the  Inmt. 
excepting  .it  the  gatcw  i\s  and  .mules, 
whete  tiie  rough  sttuefiir.il  supporl  M 
enclosed  in  ,i  rectangular  built-up  piei 
with  molded  e.ip  .ind  b.isc.  I'enccs  of 
this  sott  .lie  scattered  widely  through- 
nut  New  I  ngland  .ind  the  ^outh.  I  he 
pickets  usu.ilU  ternun.ite  m  .i  point  of 
evui.il  sides,  though  occasionally  the  end 
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F.vrn  in  the  simplest  and  most  ulilil.iri.iii  fence  Ihr  element  of  design  was  not  forgotten    Tlx- Cramer  garden  feme 


of  the  picket  is  cut  off  with  .i  linglc  cut 
at  an  angle  with  the  sides,  in  which 
latter  case,  probably  owing  to  the  un- 
conventionality  of  the  shape,  it  has 
more  style  and  interest.  'I  he  pickets  too 
are  often  cut  to  a  leaf  shape  or  spearhead 
termination.  With  few  exceptions  the 
palings  are  uniform  in  height,  but  they 
are  sometimes  varied  with  considerable 
success,  as  in  the  rear  fence  of  the 
Creamer  I  louse  on  I'.sscx  Street,  Salem. 

At  the  entrance  front  at  Mount 
Vernon  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  and 

MIS  effect  l  \  c  fence  made  of  pickets  with 

spear-shaped  heads  varied  in  length  to 
the  reverse  of  the  curve  adopted  in  the 
Creamer  fence.  The  wooden  fence 
itself  rests  upon  a  dwarf  wall  of  brick 
and  stone,  and  the  whole  composition 
approximates — as  do  most  of  the 
Southern  fences — the  combination  brick 
and  iron  enclosures  at  the  entrances  to 
the  great  Lnglish  estates. 

The  next  step  beyond  the  flat  picket 
fence  is  the  fence  similarly  constructed 
but  with  narrow  spindles  substituted 

In  a  few  of  the  Kates  the  regular 
stretchers  and  base  run  straight  through 
without  an  architectural  break 

Mr.  Litchfield's  adaptation  of  the 
Saugatuck  Common  fence  for  his  own 
home  boundary 


for  the  pickets;  and  the  apotheosis  of  this  type  is 
found  in  the  Mclntire  fences  of  Salem  and  the 
neighboring  towns.  I  he  Nichols  house  at  No. 
8o  Federal  Street,  Salem,  has  about  it  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  examples  of  Colonial  fences 
that  exist.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  two  en- 
tirely dissimilar  types  of  femes  which  are  used 
to  enclose  the  front  of  this  plot.  In  front  of  the 
house  plot  proper  is  the  formal  vertical  spindle 
fence  with  its  beautiful  and  appropriate  urn- 
crowned  posts;  while  the  garden  plot  is  enclosed 
on  the  front  with  a  most  interesting  geomet- 
rical grill,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Chinese 
Chippendale  designs,  and  the  rear  boundaries 
are  set  by  a  spindle  fence  without  unusual 
architectural  interest. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  fences 
go  a  long  way  to  give  this  house  its  place  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  productions  of  early 
American  architecture.  Kvery  detail  of  the  two 
front  fences  will  repay  a  most  critical  study.  I  he 
ornament  upon  the  post  was  undoubtedly  carved 
either  by  or  under  the  actual  direction  of  Samuel 
Mclntire  himself,  and  all  the  details  are  executed 
with  the  most  consummate  skill.     I  he  pickets, 


The  early  American  designers  did  not  hesitate  to  combine  a  solid 
screen  fence  with  an  open  one  where  both  were  needed 
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rounded,  and  not  square  in  section,  the 
points  not  conical,  but  turned  to  a 
graceful  curve,  the  horizontal  cut 
which  gives  to  the  termination  some- 
thing of  the  acorn  shape,  the  solid  and 
simple  base,  with  the  delicately  cut 
fillet,  all  show  the  work  of  an  artist. 

At  the  rear  of  the  house  the  lawn 
slopes  to  the  North  River.  In  the  old 
days  this  was  a  navigable  stream  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  garden  there  was  a 
wharf  to  which  the  the  ships  of  Jerath- 
mel  Pierce  came  loaded  with  the 
treasures  of  the  Indies.  Though  the 
mercantile  glory  of  Salem  has  de- 
parted, the  charm  of  the  old  Pierce- 
Nichols  garden  remains.  One  wishes 
one  might  know  the  owner  and  the 
architect  whose  affectionate  interest 
was  responsible  for  the  wooden  arches 
and  gates  along  the  pathway  edged 
with  box  and  peonies  and  iris  which 
leads  from  the  wharf.  By  means  of 
them  with  the  expenditure  of  much 
thought  and  but  little  money  the  gar- 
den is  given  a  picturesque  charm  which 
sinks  deep  into  one's  memory. 

W  ith  few  exceptions,  all  the  Salem 
-fences  obtain  their  delightful  effect  by 
the  contrast  of  panels  of  simple  and 
carefully  proportioned  moldings  and 
vertical  spindles  with  graceful  and 
considerably  ornamented  posts. 

In  the  Cook-Oliver  house  there  is  a 
typical  example  in  which  Mclntire's 
taste  for  Adam  detail  is  markedly  ex- 
pressed. The  vertical  garland  in  the 
panel  of  the  post,  while  beautifully 
carved,  seems  to  add  little  to  its  dis- 
tinction, and  the  post  itself  does  not 
appeal  to  me  as  being  as  fine  as 
many  which  he  designed  and  of  which 
the  detail  is  more  completely  his  own. 

As  in  the  garden  fence  of  the  Nichols  house, 
Mclntire  did  not  confine  himself  to  vertical  pick- 
ets. An  example  is  shown  of  a  most  successful 
design  in  which  the  detail  of  the  post  is  more 
restrained  and  greater  elaboration  put  into  the 
designs  of  the  palings  themselves.  In'  this  fence 
a  combination  of  vertical  uprights  and  diamond 
panels  is  most  successful  and  offers  interesting 
suggestions  for  latter  day  development.  This 


The  combination  of  low  brick  wall  with  simple  pickets  about  the  box  garden  at  Mount  Vernon 


fence  is  more  appropriate  for  extended  use. 
Much  of  the  charm  of  its  design  is  due  to  the 
difference  in  section  of  the  members  forming  the 
diamonds  and  that  of  the  vertical  uprights,  and 
the  placing  of  the  greatest  vertical  dimension  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  fence. 

When  one  searches  for  examples  of  successful 
fences  to  be  used  to  enclose  extended  areas,  one 
must  search  elsewhere  than  Salem,  though 
Mclntire's  fences  are  always  suitable  for  use  in 
close  proximity  to  the 
house  itself  combined  with 
other  fences  of  a  more  run- 
ning design  for  the  rest  of 
the  enclosure.  About  the 
Green  at  New  Haven  there 
was  a  simple  and  interest- 
ing fence  of  geometrical 
design,  appropriate  as  a 
boundary  for  a  consider- 
able tract  of  land.  This 
well  known  Yale  fence  was 
removed  some  years  ago 
and  an  iron  fence  of  some- 
what similar  design  sub- 
stituted. The  latter  lacks, 
however,  much  if  not  all 
the  charm  of  its  wooden 
prototype. 


At  Saugatuck,  Conn.,  there  still 
stands  about  the  Common  one  of  the 
most  interesting  fences  that  I  know  of. 
Like  the  Yale  fence,  and  unlike  the 
fences  at  Salem,  it  is  entirely  appro- 
priate for  the  enclosure  of  a  consider- 
able space;  and,  after  a  quest  of  several 
months  for  a  design  of  a  fence  that 
would  be  suitable  about  my  own  little 
house  at  New  Canaan,  I  decided  upon 
this  as  being  the  best  that  I  could  find. 
I  should  like  to  know  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  original.  Its  quaintly  de- 
signed posts  seem  to  fit  very  properly 
in  place,  but  I  do  not  know  from  what 
precedent  their  silhouette  is  taken,  un- 
less it  be  from  the  established  outline 
of  the  foot  posts  of  the  American  four- 
poster  bed.  In  the  original  the  verti- 
cals intermediate  between  the  posts 
are  set  back  of  the  diagonals,  and  al- 
though but  faint  traces  of  paint  ap- 
pear, they  seem  to  have  been  some- 
what suppressed  in  color.  In  my  own 
fence,  the  carpenter  did  not  follow  out 
his  detail,  but  set  the  uprights  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  verticals,  and  for 
this  reason  the  design  is  not  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  fence  at  Saugatuck. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  an  ex- 
tended description  of  even  the  com- 
paratively few  fences  that  are  of  note. 
There  are  charming  examples  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  one  or  two  in  Lenox, 
Mass.,  and  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  be- 
fore the  house  of  Thomas  Cowles,  a 
most  interesting  example  of  a  simple 
fence  with  a  delightfully  designed 
gateway,  Georgian  in  its  main  ele- 
ments, with  the  actual  gate  in  the 
Chinese  Chippendale  manner.  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  too  has  a  few  gateways 
in  wood,  monumental  in  form  and  appropriate  to 
the  splendid  old  residences  of  that  city. 

Books  without  end  have  been  written  about 
American  furniture,  and  publications  multiply 
that  set  forth  in  detail  the  architecture  of  early 
American  buildings.  Some  day  some  one  will 
write  a  book  on  Colonial  fences,  and  only  then 
will  the  public  begin  to  appreciate  their  special 
beauty  and  their  great  value  in  domestic  archi- 
tectural composition. 


A  modern  gateway  and 
high  lattice  fence,  the  latter 
gracefully  stepped  down  to 
follow  the  garden's  grade 

An  old  lattice  fence  in 
Salem.  Note  the  predomi- 
nating verticals  in  the  filling 
and  the  changes  of  angle  in 
adjoining  panels 
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STRAWBERRIES 
UP  TO  THANKSGIVING 


Bv  J.  R.  MATTE  RN 


1EVFRAL  of  the 
1 1  r aw  berries 
named  in  the  list 
give  n  herewith 
are  described  by 
nurserymen    a  s 
ha\ing   "the    flavor  of  wild 
strawberries"    In  the  straw- 
berry world  tins  seems  to  be 
the  goal  of  all  ambition  —the 
blue-ribbon  stage  of  delicious- 
ness.    When  you  hnd  a  good 
patch  of  wild  berries  among 
the  blackberry  briars  in  some 
old  held  that  slopes  to  the 
south,  red  ripe,  ready  to  melt 
in  your  mouth,  you  believe 
this  tale  of  taste  and  relish, 
anil  you  wish  the  berries  were 
bigger  than  the  last  joint  of 
your  next  to  smallest  ringer. 

All  this  fla\or  and  aroma 
can  be  had  in  your  own  garden, 
with  berries  the  size  of  walnuts  instead  of  as  big 
as  peas.  The  modern  garden  strawberries  are 
wonders.  Many  of  them  are  too  soft  to  be 
shipped  at  all,  but  they  have  the  taste  and  color 
and  size  that  count  at  home,  where  nothing  is  too 
good.  There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between  the 
strictly  commercial  berries  and  those  best  for 
your  garden.  Planters  of  home-garden  beds 
would  better  leave  alone  the  market  sorts  and 
the  experimental  kinds,  and  stick  to  those  that 
are  known  to  be  of  the  highest  quality. 

At  the  present  time  the  most  interesting  news 
about  strawberries  concerns  those  sorts  that  will 
ui\  e  crops  of  berries  in  August  and  September 
and  October,  and  even  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, as  long  as  there  is  enough  sun  heat  and  light 
to  ripen  and  color  them.  These  varieties,  which  as 
vet  number  all  told  only  half  a  dozen  or  so,  have 
been  developed  during  the  last  three  or  four  years. 


One  of  the  good  late  sorts,  suitable  for  all  uses,  is  Brandywine 

Briefly,  they  are  strawberries  that  if  left  to 
take  their  own  course  will  begin  to  bloom  in 
May,  the  same  as  regular  strawberries,  and  bear  a 
crop  in  June,  followed  by  a  scattering  of  berries 
set  and  matured  till  frost  comes.  But  if  the 
first  blossoms  are  picked  off,  and  you  keep  on 
picking  off  the  blossoms — which  will  continue 


to  come  in  undiminished  num- 
bers all  season — till  about  three 
weeks  before  you  want  ripe 
fruit,  a  heavy  crop   will  be 
borne  in  August  or  September, 
or  any  time  before  frost  that 
you  elect.    At  any  time  that 
you  stop  picking  the  blossoms 
off,  the  plants  immediately  will 
proceed  to  set  and  mature  a 
heavy  crop.  After  this  heavy 
crop    the    plants  produce 
smaller  quantities  of  berries, 
the  size  and  quality  of  which 
is  not  so  good  toward  the  last 
as  at  first. 

In  a  garden  bed  it  would 
be  wise  to  have  at  least  half  the 
number  of  plants  of  this  class. 
If  late  spring  frosts  happen  to  catch  the  bloom 
of  the  June  class  of  berries,  the  fall  plants  can 
be  left  to  mature  a  crop  just  when  you  prefer  it 
to  ripen,  any  time  from  June  till  November. 
There  is  considerable  satisfaction  in  having 
berries  the  whole  summer  and  fall.  You  don't 
need  many  of  them  after  July,  but  a  few  of  them 
come  in  all  right  at  any  home.  The  fall-bearing 
sorts  are  not  as  large  as  the  largest  of  the  June 
class,  but  are  quite  as  high  in  quality.  Pro- 
gressive especially  seems  to  match  almost  any 
other  strawberry  in  quality,  particularly  flavor. 

In  the  list  given  on  page  66  the  varieties  are 
classified  as  perfect  and  imperfect  flowered. 
This  means  that  the  sorts  labeled  perfect  are 
bisexual,  or  have  both  stamens  and  pistils  in 
their  blossoms.  These  will  pollinate  themselves 
and  set  fruit  without  assistance  from  other  varie- 
ties. The  kinds  classed  as  imperfect  have  only 
pistillate  blossoms,  and  cannot  set  fruit  with- 
out receiving  pollen  from  another  variety  grow- 
ing near  by  which  bears  blossoms  with  stamens. 
The  pollen  will  earn7  twelve  or  fifteen  feet. 
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under  favorable  conditions. 
It  is  the  wind  and  the  bees 
which   carry  it  from  flower 
to  flower,  and  if  the  weather 
is  wet  during  blooming  time 
the   bees   are   hampered  in 
their  work,  while  the  pollen 
is  spoiled  and  made  so  soggy 
that  the  wind  cannot  carry  it. 
To  secure  heavy  crops  and 
the  largest  berries,  which  re- 
quires thorough  cross-pollina- 
tion, the  different  varie- 
ties are  best  set  onlv  six 
to  eight  feet  apart.  Even 
in  the  case  of  varieties 
that  are  known  to  be 
perfect  flowered,  bigger 
berries  and  larger  crops 
will  be  produced  if  cross- 
pollination    is  secured 
than  if  the  blossoms  are 
fertilized  by  other  blos- 
soms of  the  same  sort. 
Some   of   the  varieties 
producing  the  best  fruit 
are  imperfect  flowered.  The  best 
way  to  do  in  a  home  garden  is  to 
plant  several  varieties,  choosing 
both  perfect  and  imperfect  flow- 
ered sorts,  and  set  them  so  that 
no  variety  is  more  than  six  or 
eight  feet  away  from  plants  of 
another  variety  of  the  opposite 
class. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  cer- 
tain sorts  of  strawberries  bear 
better  or  grow  better  in  one  kind 
of  soil   than    in   another  kind. 
While  this  statement  is  true  to  a 
certain  extent,  you  should  ignore 
it  almost  entirely  in  planting  your 
garden  with  berries.    The  only 
soils  that  will  not  grow  straw- 
berries  satisfactorily   at  all  are 
clean  sand  and  soggy  clay.  You 
can  transform  the  former  of  these  into  fertile 
strawberry  soil  by  adding  humus  or  vegetable 
matter  and  giving  it  plenty  of  cultivation, 
plus  some  commercial  fertilizer;  and  the  latter 
you  can    transform   by  draining  thoroughly. 
Before  you  plant  your  garden  bed,  plow  or 


William  Belt,  one  of  the 
mid-season  strawberries  that 
should  have  a  place  in  the 
garden.  Good  for  preserving 


spade  under  and  thoroughly 
work  into  the  soil  an  abund- 
ance of  leaves,  cut  straw,  cut 
hay,  or  manure.    Then  see 
that  water  does  not  stagnate 
in  or  on  the  ground,  feed  the 
growing  plants  with  nitrogen, 
potash,  and  phosphorus  in 
the  forms  of  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash,  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  dissolved  bone,  and 
provide  proper  tillage. 
Under  this  treatment 
good  results  will  be 
certain  with  any  of 
the  varieties  listed,  in 
almost  every  garden. 

A   home  garden  of 
even  the  smallest  sizs 
should  contain  a  hun- 
dred strawberry  plants. 
In  gardens  of  half  an 
acre,  upward   of  300 
plants  will    be  about 
right  to  produce  a  sup- 
ply of  berries  for  the 
needs  of  the  household.    My  personal  prefer- 
ences lean  toward  the  selection  of  eight  or  ten 
different  varieties,  two  or  three  of  them  fall 
bearers,  the  others  covering  the  June  season 
from  early  till  late.    They  should  be  selected, 
however,  more  for  their  uses  than  for  their  ripen- 
ing dates, — that  is,  varieties  should  be  planted 
which  cover  the  uses  of  eating  fresh,  canning, 
and  preserving,  one  or  more  sorts  for  each  pur- 
pose.   The  berries  that  may  be  canned  most 
successfully'  are  not  the  best  to  eat  with  cream 
and  sugar  when  fresh,  or  to  eat  in  the  patch. 
For  canning  you  want  a  firm  berry  that  holds 
its  shape  when  cooked.    For  preserving,  the 
berries  should  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and 
melt  under  heat. 

In  the  list  given,  those  varieties  marked  fresh 
are  of  the  highest  quality,  and  should  be  selected 
in  preference  to  the  sorts  marked  otherwise 
whenever  one  or  the  other  has  to  be  eliminated. 
Also  the  first  fifteen  or  eighteen  listed  are  better 
than  those  following,  for  most  sections.  In 
any  one  garden  the  list  would  better  be  cut  down 
to  six  or  eight  or  ten  different  sorts,  eliminating 
a  third  or  a  half  of  the  first  eighteen  in  the  list. 
Any  of  the  varieties  will  do  for  winter  forcing, 


That  their  product  shall  possess  the  flavor  of  wild  strawberries  is  the  aim— and  claim— of  growers  For  North  Carolina  and  the  South  Lady  Thompson  is  a  good  midseason  sort  for  all  uses 
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irrigate  the  bed  you  will  net  a  good  main 
more  and  finer  berries  than  without  the 
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fall  setting.  Incomplete  stands  are  a  source 
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\l\  suggestion,  where  fall  setting  is  impera- 
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Don't  forget  to  water  the  newly  set  plants, 
whether  it  is  Man  oi  September. 
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(tiindy  is  one  of  the  popular  late  varieties,  largely  grown  for  i 
ket.    It  does  well  on  sandy  soil 


matted  row  system  of 
plaining.  Sel  your  bed 
on  the  lull  system,  or  on 
i  In  iiii'lr  oi  double  hedge- 
row system.  I  ndei  these 
methods  of  culture  you 
can    make    any    of  the 
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With  the  hill  system,  hand 
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deiisoiui  ,  I  lull  I  I  In 
ti  in  a  bed  t  an  be  kept  at  a 
high  state  of  productive- 
ness for  five  or  six  years  in- 
stead of  the  one  year  and  a 
possible  sei  ond  season,  as 
with  matted  rows. 

Keen  the  surface  of  the 
ground  worked  thor- 
oughly, keep  weeds  down, 
bed  the  plants  during 
May  and  June  with  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  dissolved 
bone,  and  from  August  to  April,  each  year, 
keep  tin  ground  covered  with  a  heavy  mulch 
of  leaves  or  pine  needles,  cut  corn  fodder,  or 
hay  of  any  kind.  Your  home  strawberry  bed 
rhen  will  rival  the  most  delicious  wild  straw- 
berries ever  found  on  a  sunny  south  slope. 

A  last  word  in  regard  to  varieties:  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  fall  bearing 
strawberries  (see  tabulated  list)  and  the 
ordinary  or  June  bearing  class.  'I  he  latter 
sometimes  will  produce  a  few  scattering 
second  crop  berries,  or  even  a  fair  crop  of 
them,  particularly  in  a  dry  season,  but  the 
fall  bearing  sorts  begin  to  ripen  berries  in 
June  and  July  if  left  to  themselves,  and  keep 
on  blossoming  and  growing  berries  till  killed 
by  hard  frosts.  In  practice,  as  before  stated, 
the  blossoms  should  be  kept  picked  off  until 
three  or  four  weeks  before  you  want  ripe 
fruit,  in  order  to  conserve  the  strength  of  the 
plant  for  the  main  crop,  and  to  increase  the 
si/i  of  the  berries. 
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The  strawberry  bed  should  be  in  the  full  sun.  and  if  you  can  water  or  irrigate  it,  so  much  the  better.   The  hedgerow  system  of  plantir 


LOOKING 
OVER 
THE 
GARDEN 
WALL 


The  seam  faced  granite  wall  retaining- 
the  terrace  of  Killenworth,  Glen  Cove, 
L.  I.  It  and  the  tea  house  are  built  of 
the  same  material  as  the  house  itself. 
Trowbridge  &  Ackerman,  architects 


IN  A 

VERY 

PRACTICAL 
FRAME  OF 
MIND 


Another  brick  wall  on  the  Parmelec 
placr.  wherein  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
is  secured  by  projecting  brick  ends. 
This  wall  is  deigned  .1  reen,  the  onr 
opposite  merely  as  a  houndary  line 


I  if 


The  central  feature  in  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller's  garden  wall  at  Pocantico 
Hills.  Here.  too.  the  stone  and  trim  are  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  house.  W.  W. 
Bosworth.  architect 


Farm 

Handicraft 
Clubs 


A  new  educational  movement  is 
to  be  put  into  operation  this  year 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Department's  di- 
rectors of  juvenile  club  work  in  the  North  and 
West,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  state 
colleges  of  agriculture,  have  developed  plans  for 
farm  and  home  handicraft  clubs  for  boys  and 
girls. 

"The  purpose  of  these  clubs  is  two-fold:  first, 
to  maintain  interest  in  the  agricultural  club 
during  the  season  when  active  work  in  the  field 
and  garden  is  suspended;  and,  second,  to  develop 
manual  skill  in  members  through  practical  work 
that  may  readily  be  correlated  by  teachers  with 
the  manual  training  work  of  the  school,  as  well 
as  with  the  agriculture  of  the  farm  and  the  domes- 
tic activities  of  the  home." 

While  directly  vocational,  these  clubs  will  be 
designed  to  minister  somewhat  to  the  winter 
social  needs  of  country  children,  and  will  provide 
for  exhibits  and  contests.  They  will  be  con- 
ducted much  as  are  the  corn  dubs,  gardening 
clubs,  canning  clubs,  and  other  organizations 
which  aim  to  develop  skill  and  experience  in 
raising  crops  or  utilizing  the  by-pro- 
ducts of  the  farm.  Membership  is 
to  be  open  to  children  ten  to  eighteen 
years  of  age. 


mostly  forms  of  mildew,  which,  thriving  under 
the  climatic  conditions  that  are  common  to  good 
corn-growing  sections,  might  easily  prove  terribly 
disastrous  if  once  permitted  to  enter  and  become 
established  in  the  United  States — the  true 
dominion  of  the  mighty  King  Corn. 


The  Doings 
Of 

Dynamite 
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Showing 
The 

Farmers 


The  farmers  around  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex.,  knew  that  they  were  losjng 
money  by  not  having  better  bred 
dairy  cattle,  but  none  of  them 
possessed  sufficient  faith  and  cash  to  take  the 
initiative  in  importing  better  stock.  It  remained 
for  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  there  to  lead 
the  way.  They  ordered  from  Wisconsin  seventy- 
rive  head  of  Holstein  cattle,  and  when  these  ar- 
rived, divided  the  lot  into  herds  of  five  cows  each. 
The  farmer  who  received  an  allotment  of  five  head 
was  permitted  to  pay  for  them  by  a  note  drawing 
8  per  cent,  interest,  with  the  stipulation  that 
half  the  gross  proceeds  from  the  sale  of'milk 
and  butter  should  be  applied  on  the  payment  of 
the  note.    Two  years'  time  was  given  in  which 


Involuntary 

Ichthyological 

Irrigation 


The  Department 
of  Agriculture  is 
seeking  a  method 
to  prevent  the  free 
delivery  of  fish  to  Western  farmers 
along  with  the  irrigation  water  they 
pay  for.    It  appears  that  some  1,200 
irrigation  projects  are  supplied  by 
streams  ris'ing  in  or  passing  through 
the  National  Forests,  and  which, 
each  year  are  stocked  by  the  Gov- 
ernment with  trout  and  other  game 
fish  for  the  benefit  of  users  of  the  Forests. 
During  the  irrigation  season  thousands  of  these 
fry  find  their  way  into  the  main  ditches  and 
thence  out  on  to  the  watered  fields,  where  some 
are  frequently  gathered  for  food,  the  rest  pro- 
viding a  valuable  but  in  this  case  expensive 
fertilizer.    Screens  in  the  ditches  are  not  generally 
viewed  with  favor  by  the  farmers,  owing  to 
their  frequent  clogging  and  need  of  clearing; 
but  unless  these  or  some  other  devices  are  em- 
ployed it  will  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  either  the 
agricultural  or  the  sport  giving  qualities  of  cer- 
tain rivers. 


The  usefulness  of  high  explo- 
sives in  the  piping  times  of 
peace  as  well  as  the  woeful 
times  of  war,  seems  to  be 
limited  solely  by  the  ingenuity  of  those  who  use 
them.  It  is  reported  that  a  winter  forest  fire  of 
threatening  proportions  near  Lynnfield,  Mass., 
was  recently  checked  and  conquered  by  the  blast- 
ing of  a  ditch  across  its  line  of  advance.  Two 
rows  of  holes  thirty-six  inches  apart  each  wav 
were  loaded  with  a  pound  of  dynamite  to  a  hole 
and  fired  simultaneously.  The  resulting  broad 
shallow  trench  was  more  than  the  surface  fire 
could  creep,  or  the  flames  leap,  across. 

A  further  safety-first  utilization  is  reported 
by  a  Forest  Service  official,  who  has  seen  dynamite 
used  to  blowofF the  topsof  trees  that  are  to  be  used 
as  derricks  or  gin  poles  in  logging  operations. 
Formerly  the  lumberman  climbed  the  tree  and 
at  considerable  risk  sawed  and  chopped  off  the 
top,  hoping  that  when  it  fell  it  would  not  take 
him  along.  By  present  methods  he  climbs  the 
tree  and  fastens  around  it  at  the  point  where  the 
top  is  to  be  removed,  a  string  of  dynamite  car- 
tridges equipped  with  a  cap  and  twenty-five  feet 
or  so  of  fuse.  He  then  descends 
carefully  to  the  end  of  the  fuse, 
lights  it,  hastens  the  rest  of  the 
way,  and  from  a  safe  terrestrial  point 
of  vantage  watches  the  explosion 
sever  the  whole  top  and  send  it 
harmlessly  to  earth. 

01  w  $  aa  io 


tu. 


Zea 

Mays!" 


— or,  translating  from  botanical 
Latin  to  agricultural  English,  "You, 
too,  Indian  corn!" — which,  uttered 
in  a  tone  of  grief  and  surprise,  ex- 
presses our  feeling  when  we  learn  that  this,  our 
national  food  plant,  which  we  have  blissfully 
thought  all-enduring  and  inviolate,  is  actually 
threatened  by  exotic  diseases  against  which  we 
are  forced  to  raise  the  barrier  of  an  extensive 
and  absolute  quarantine.  The  countries  against 
which  the  ban  exists  now  include  all  southeastern 
Asia,  Australasia,  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  the 
Philippines,  Formosa,  Japan,  and  adjacent  isl- 
ands. Of  course,  we  hardly  expect  to  import 
corn  from  those  distant  regions,  but  the  quar- 
antine holds  against  all  closely  related  species 
as  well,  some  of  which,  such  as  teosinte,  are 
both  desirable  and  Oriental.  The  diseases 
which,  because  of  their  prevalence  and  severity 
in  the  boycotted  countries,  are  to  blame,  are 


When  the  Holsteins  came  to  town.   The  herd  of  seventy-five  pure  breds  imported  by  the  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex..  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  benefit  of  neighboring  farmers 

to  pay  the  note  in  full.  In  a  division  of  property 
of  this  kind,  the  recipient  always  likes  to 
select  his  own  purchase.  When  the  cattle  were 
received,  lots  were  drawn,  and  the  distribution 
made  in  the  following  manner.  The  cattle  were 
divided  into  fifteen  groups  as  nearly  equal  in 
value  as  possible,  and  a  number  placed  on  each, 
with  a  duplicate  ticket  placed  in  the  hat  from 
which  they  were  drawn. 

The  cattle  on  hand  and  distributed,  the  problem 
of  insurance  arose.  The  owners  immediately 
got  together  and  organized  an  industrial  insur- 
ance association,  which  ran  six  months  following 
the  receipt  of  the  herds.  During  that  time  one 
cow  was  lost,  which  was  pro-rated  among  the 
owners  and  payment  made  to  the  owner.  The 
plan  is  working  out  in  fine  shape  and  all  parties 
to  the  scheme  are  happy  over  their  success,  for 
already  the  owners  have  paid  back  more  than  a 
third  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  cows,  and  only 
six  months  have  elapsed. 

Anticipating  the  final  successful  outcome  of  this 
attempt,  the  local  banks  of  Wichita  Falls  placed 
#1,000  in  the  hands  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  be  used  to  help  the  boys  and  girls  living  with 
farmers.  This  amount  will  first  be  expended 
for  pure  bred  pigs,  and  the  boys  and  girls  will 
sign  notes  bearing  8  per  cent,  in  payment  for  the 
registered  pigs.  There  will  be  constant  activity 
of  the  fund,  and  as  soon  as  the  lads  and  lasses 
have  paid  for  the  pigs,  it  will  be  sent  out  for  pure 
bred  calves,  then  chickens,  and  the  intention  is  to 
keep  it  on  an  endless  trip.  This  plan,  in  addition 
to  stocking  the  country  with  pure  breeds,  goes  a 
bit  farther  and  teaches  both  young  and  old  the 
fundamental  principles  of  business. 


Crude  Oil  Periodically  the  world 
To  the  °f  motordom  is  thrown 

Rescue         mto  spasms  of  appre- 
hension in  regard  to  its 
fuel  supply.    It  sees  the  gasolene 
supply  stationary  and  the  demand 
constantly    increasing    until  there 
shall  not  be  enough  to  go  around.  A 
motorist  out  in  Salt  Lake  City  re- 
cently  undertook  to  prove  that  part  of  this 
apprehension  was  needless.    He  traveled  from 
that  city  of  uxorious  reputation  east  to  New 
York  by  way  of  the  Lincoln  Highway,  feeding 
his  motor  nothing  on  the  way  but  distillate,  a 
type  of  crude  oil  costing  10  cents  per  gallon. 
Moreover  the  car  averaged  nineteen  miles  to  the 
gallon  of  distillate,  as  against  the  ten  miles  it 
gave  when  burning  gasolene.    A  simple  attach- 
ment incorporated  with  the   carbureter  made 
possible  the  use  of  distillate.    1  he  meat  of  the 
story  lies  in  the  fact  that  California  alone  produces 
350,000,000  gallons  of  this  distillate  annually,  so 
that  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  we  could  make 
shift  to  drive  all  our  3,300,000  motors  on  this 
cheap  and  plentiful  fuel. 


The  Growing 
Trend  Toward 
Country  Life 


The  Social  Register  for  1017 
shows  some  interesting  facts 
in  the  matter  of  social  statis- 
tics.   The   trend   to  country 
life  is  growing  more  rapidly  in  New  York  City  than 
in  other  cities,  and  25  per  cent,  of  its  prominent 
families  now  reside  in  the  country,  as  against  15 
per  cent,  in  1901:    Philadelphia,  how  ever,  is  still 
the  leader  in  its  fondness  for  outdoor  life,  for  a 
little  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  its  families  reside 
in  the  country. 

The  gaps  caused  by  this  drift  to  the  country 
seem  to  be  filling  up  rapidly  by  the  marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  families  of  other  cities 
who  have  removed  to  New  York.  At  present 
there  are  582  families  of  other  cities  giving  New 
York  addresses. 
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THE  WHITE-THROATED  SPARROW,  SONGSTER 

Bj  CORDELIA  f.  ST  AN  WOOD 


jfc^-^TJl  "hitr  rhro.it,  one  of  rhc  largest 

J  E  wy\>  most  beautiful  of  the  sp.  w  s, 

■    w     M  rr*urn*  to  ,m  Northern  home  about 

JV  Av4I[  01x1  "'  May.  and  departs  neai 

H^^Jg^     llu    I  1st  ol'  (  Vti'hrl       I  i k «   Ins  i  mii 

'  genet,  the  song  sparrow,  he  sums 
•very  month  th.it  lit'  is  with  us 

At  the  time  ot  the  spring  migration  one  year, 
the  face  <>l  the  e.trth  was  veiled  in  hue  r.iin  and 
dense  Ion.  I  he  damp  wi-.it In  i  simply  nerved  to 
precipitate  white-throated  sparrows  l  he\  tilled 
the  hl.IV  hushes,  the  wa\sidc  Indues,  the  fields, 
the  pastilles,  the  woods.  tln\  sum  (mm  earls 
morning  until  late  evening  for  two  weeks.  Al- 
though the  white-throat  is  not  in  full  voice  when 
he  hrst  comes,  the  festival  of  the  white-throats 
w.is  ,i  most  wondeitul  m.inili  st.itiun  of  hird 
■anc.  It  is  .it  .1  latei  period  in  May,  and  .mam 
in  June  and  |ul\,  that  he  indulges  in  Ins  song 
■nod  par  txtrllence. 

Then-  is  always  in  air  of  profouml  desolation 
,i  hoi  it  a  Maine  landscape.  I  he  \  ast.  sombre, 
spitv-likc  tracts  of  evergreens.  \.ist  deposits  of 
trap  and  granite  rooks    the  bleached  hones  of 


Tlie  white  throated  sparrow's  nest  is  loosely  constructed,  hut 
well  adapted  to  stretch  and  accommodate  the  growing  family 

ancient  glaciers — vast  "cut  offs"  and  burned 
tracts,  all  suggest  an  untamed  land.  From 
amidst  these  surroundings,  the  stately  march  of 
the  white-throat  comes  with  peculiar  power.  It 
is  one  of  the  sweetest,  w  ildest  notes  in  nature. 

Although  white-throats  are  abundant  in  this 
district,  they  are  such  close  sitters  that  I  have 
found  hut  ri\  e  of  their  nests  in  eight  vears.  One 
bird  brooded  in  a  clump  of  young  larches  in  a 
hayrield  on  a  deserted  farm.  The  larches  were 
all  alike,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  place  the  nest 
save  by  flushing  the  bird.  I  went  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  that  nest,  walked  in  the  grass 
around  it,  stamped,  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  starting  the  bird  only  by  putting  my 
hand  on  the  larch  under  which  she  was 
sitting. 

Zonotrickia  albicollis  seems  to  prefer 
secluded  fields,  unoccupied  pastures,  and 
"cut  offs"  for  nesting  retreats,  and  as  far 
as  I  have  observed,  builds  always  on  the 
ground,  sometimes  beside  a  stump  fes- 
tooned with  dead  bracken  fronds,  under 
clumps  of  blueberry  and  ground  juniper 
bushes,  and  voung  trees. 

The  nest  is  rather  loosely  constructed, 
but  well  adapted  to  stretch  and  accom- 
modate the  growing  young.  The  founda- 
tion is  generally  composed  of  coarse 
mosses,  stipes  of  bracken,  and  culms  of 
hay.  the  lining  usually  consisting  of  finer 
hay  or  sedges  and  a  few  horsehairs. 

In  one  instance  the  bird  used  a  fine 
sedge.  EUocharis  tenuis,  the  base  of  which 
was  violet  red,  for  nest  lining.  This  nest 
contained  more  than  the  ordinary  amount 


ot  mosses  for  foundation,  and  the  touches  of  violet 
red  in  the  nest  lining  wi  re  very  pretty.  There 
was  so  much  moss  in  the  foundation,  and  so  many 
fine  sedges  in  the  lining,  that  if  was  conspicuous 
not  onl\  lor  i  oloring  but  fot  quantity  and  quality 
ofniateri.il  as  well,  and  was  by  far  the  most  beauti- 
ful white-throat',  nest  that  I  have  ever  found. 

I  he  clutches  in  the  nests  which  have  come 
under  my  observation  numbered  either  three  or 
l"in  eggs;  these  eggs  were  white,  tinged  with  pale 


While-throat  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
aparrow  family 

green-blue,  and  profusely  marbled  with  a  brown 
between  a  golden-brown  and  a  wood-brown.  A 
set  of  four  eggs  that  I  discovered  one  spring  was 
so  nearly  the  color  of  the  dead  bracken  that  over- 
hung it,  the  hay  of  the  nest  lining,  and  the  sur- 
rounding sticks,  that  it  was  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  eggs. 

I  he  birds  appear  to  incubate  during  the  early 
part  of  JtUM  and  again  during  the  first  part  of  July. 
In  the  nests  which  I  have  studied,  the  birds  spent 
about  twelve  days  in  incubation,  and  about  twelve 
dayi  in  caring  for  the  young  in  the  nest.  The 
nestlings  began  to  open  their  eyes  at  the  end  of 
the  second  day  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  day. 

The  last  of  June.  I  came  upon  a  pair  of  white- 
throats  feeding  four  young  birds  about  ready  to 
fly.  The  following  day,  I  succeeded  in  capturing 
two  birds  in  the  nest.  When  the  others  flew,  they 
gave  a  chirp  of  alarm.  I  his  brought  the  parent 
birds  to  the  scene.  Their  loud,  metallic  "chip"  ex- 
cited the  fledglings  so  that  all  that  I  could  do  was 
to  wrap  them  and  the  nest  in  mosquito  netting 
and  run.  Both  birds  followed  us  fifty  yards  or 
more  in  a  perfect  frenzy.  When  I  reached 
home,  I  put  the  young  in  a  covered  basket,  and 
left  them  for  a  half  hour.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  they  seemed  to  have  lost  their  fear  to  a 
great  extent.  In  the  studio,  they  were  so  gentle 
that  they  would  pose  in  any  position*  for  any 


length  of  tune.  As  I  returned  them  to  the  woods, 
then  soft  "iln/i,"  in  "r  lit  j, -i  hi  fi-t  In  //"  soon  at 
It. n  fi  d  the  parent  buds,  who  <  ami  lliiough  the 
trees  (  ailing,  to  un  i  t  us.  I  put  tin  tn-U  bai  k  in  tin 
old  plate  with  the  young  in  if.  and  the  parent  birds 
pin  lied  in  tin  gray  I  iim  lies  w  Inn  tin',  i  on  Id  com 
niand  a  good  view  of  the  young,  and  gazed  in  a  dazed 
way  ar  the  apparitions  in  the  nest ;  they  soon  recov- 
ered, however,  sufficiently  I"  scold  me  vigorously. 

I  he  birds  spend  much  tune  scratching  among 
the  leaves  for  insects;  when  disturbed  they  fly  up 
into  a  tree  with  a  soft  "irrt"  and  regard  one.  While 
flu  white-throat  is  not  a  timid  bird,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  see  it  in  song.  One  year  when  the 
sprint-  hud  moths  were  a  great  pest,  1  observed 
them  often,  gleaning  on  the  young  tw  igs  of  spruces 
and  firs.  I'  rom  thisconspicuousoutlook,  they  acted 
as  sentinels,  and  immediately  alarmed  the  neigh- 
borhood when  a  ft  a  \  tier  appeared  within  their  bor- 
ders. Late  in  the  season,  they  spend  much  time  in 
raspberry,  blueberry,  and  blackberry  parches. 

September  is  the  month  for  the  white-throat 
reunion.  During  this  month,  they  again  form 
into  flocks  and  favor  with  their  prcscii't:  certain 


The 


sparrows,  without  exception,  live  on  the  ground. 

sumers  of  weed  seed 


They  are  marvelous  con 


Young  white-throated  sparrow  ready  to  leave  the  nest.   A  few 
quill  casings  still  show  on  the  wing  feathers 

localities  well  supplied  with  food,  until  a  few 
sharp  days  warn  them  that  it  is  time  to  seek  a 
milder  clime.  Before  their  departure  in  the  fall, 
they  are  more  or  less  common  in  tangles  along  the 
highways,  even  as  they  are  after  their  coming  in 
the  spring.  The  imperfect  snatches  of  song  that 
they  voice  at  this  season  are  undoubtedly  the 
first  efforts  of  immature  birds. 

Cordelia  J.  Stanwood. 
[Of  the  1,200  kinds  of  birds  found  in  North 
America,  no  less  than       varieties  bear  the  name  of 
span  no.  W ith  the  exception  of  the  English  sparrcw, 
which  is  an  importation,  all  are  not  only  protected 
by  the  laws  of  the  various  states,  and  the 
United  States  Government,  but  are  usually- 
safeguarded  by  the  still  stronger  law  of 
public  sentiment. 

Swallows  get  their  living  in  the  air,  wood- 
peckers chiefly  about  the  boles  of  trees,  war- 
blers among  the  foliage  of  trees  and  bushes, 
but  the  sparrows  without  exception  live  on  the 
ground.  They  occasionally,  to  be  sure,  pick 
a  few  things  off  shrubs  or  trees,  but  95  per 
cent,  of  their  living  is  gleaned  from  the  fields 
and  by  the  roadside.  They  are  marvelous 
consumers  of  weed  seeds  and  are  thus  ot  great 
valueto  the  agricultural  interests.  Out  native 
sparrows  rarely  come  in  for  the  abuse  which 
at  times  is  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  various 
valuable  species,  because  of  some  real  or 
fancied  damage  which  they  may  do  to  fruit 
or  grouping  crops. 

The  best  known  members  of  this  family 
are  the  song  sparrow,  chipping  sparrow, 
and  white-throated  sparrow. — T.  Gilbert 
Pearson.] 
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Walnut  dressing  glass  with' spiral  turn- 
ing of  the  Jacobean  period  (last  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century) 


Mahogany  dressing 
glass,  after  the  style  of 
Chippendale 


Walnut  and  oak  dress- 
ing glass  of  the  Queen 
Anne  period —  1 702- 1714 


DRESSING  GLASSES 
AND  FIRE  SCREENS 


KNOW  of  nothing  that  appeals 
more  to  the  advanced  collector 
than  those  small,  exquisite  ex- 
amples of  the  cabinetmaker's 
art,  the  bijou  pieces  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  in  England.  The 
best  workmen  of  the  Queen  Anne  and  Georgian 
periods  lavished  their  skill  upon  them — ladies' 
cabinets,  writing  cases,  jewel  cases,  tea  caddies, 
liquer  cases,  knife  cases,  and  the  like.  They  are 
furniture  in  miniature,  and  in  them  we  find  the 
most  beautiful  of  woods  and  the  finest  inlay  and 
other  forms  of  decoration.  They  appeal  to  the 
same  sense  that  reacts  to  a  well  wrought  jewel  or 
miniature  painting.  They  are,  indeed,  the  jewels 
of  the  cabinetmaker's  trade. 

Dressing  glasses  and  fire  screens  do  not,  per- 
haps, represent  the  finest  of  this  bijou  work,  but 
I  have  chosen  to  speak  of  them  because  they  are 
less  uncommon  than  some  of  the  other  things, 
and  hence  more  collectible. 

It  was  the  fashion  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century  to  place  a  small,  separate  dressing  glass 
or  toilet  glass  on  such  dressing  tables,  low  chests 


By  WALTER  A.  DYER 

Photographs  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

of  drawers,  and  bureaus  as  were  not  themselves 
provided  with  mirrors.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  century  the  looking  glass  was  nearly  always 
separate,  being  either  in  the  form  of  a  dressing 
glass  or  a  hanging  mirror. 

The  dressing  glass  consisted  of  a  small  mirror 
swinging  by  pivots  on  two  uprights,  beneath 


which  were  usually  small  drawers  for  toilet 
articles.  Such  a  glass  is  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
rooms  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  may  have  been  the 
"best  dressing-glass"  which  Madam  Washing- 
ton bequeathed  to  her  son  George. 

During  the  century  many  variations  of  style 
appeared,  but  all  followed  the  same  general 
model.  They  were  made  in  various  woods,  both 
solid  and  veneered.  Some  were  inlaid,  some  were 
of  Oriental  lacquer,  some  painted  in  gold  or  colors 
on  a  black  ground,  some  were  carved,  many  were 
plain.  After  1750  both  gilt  and  mahogany  were 
common. 

All  sorts  of  mirrors  became  popular  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  Glass,  however,  was  costly,  and  the 
small  mirror  was  much  in  demand  on  that  ac- 
count. Accordingly  some  one  invented  the  port- 
able dressing  glass,  and  the  idea  stuck  for  a  hun- 
dred years  or  more.  Drawers  were  added  from 
the  first,  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  them  in 
the  Queen  Anne  dressing  tables.  Later,  dressing 
glasses  were  made  with  feet  only,  or  with  trestle 
supports,  but  those  with  drawers  continued  to 


Dr°ssing  glass  of  the  Hepplewhite-Sheraton  period, 
mahogany  veneer  with  satinwood  inlay 


It  is  Mahogany  dressing  glass  of  the  Hepplewhite  period.  Almost 

invariably  Hepplewhite's  frames  and  bases  were  of  mahogany 
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Inlay  dressing  glass,  Sheraton  period.   Sheraton's  bijou  pieces 
were  among  the  finest  examples  of  English  cabinet  making 
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tf\Q  soup  o-f^  tRa  apicwre 


Orderh 


erina  is  easier 


1 

ikan  making! 


I  : 


IS 

c 


A  telephone  message  to  your  grocer  is  so  much  easier  and  simpler  than  directing 
your  cook  how  to  make  the  soup! 

This  is  the  day  of  sensible  economies — the  day  when  keen  women  seize  every  relief 
from  unnecessary  annoyance  and  expense.  To  such  women  having  the  soup  made  at 
home  is  distinctly  passi.  They  save  their  energies  and  their  purses  by  the  regular  daily  use 
of  Franco-American  Soups,  which  come  in  a  large  and  grateful  variety,  all  ready  to  serve. 

Note  the  flavor,  the  richness,  the  smooth  ingratiating  quality  of  our  Ox  Tail  Thick 
Soup.  It  registers  instandy  on  the  sensitive  palate.  Ox  tails  of  the  finest,  beef  the  best 
the  market  affords,  selected  tomatoes,  carrots,  onions,  turnips,  celery,  barley — all  the 
choicest  grown — are  prepared  and  combined  with  true  Franco- American  artistry,  topped 
off  with  a  liberal  garnish  of  ox-tail  and  vegetables. 

A  taste  of  this  soup  will  win  you  permanently  to  Franco-American! 

Twenty  cents  the  can — Double  size,  thirty-five  cents 
Merely  heat  before  serving  At  the  better  stores 


OxTail  Thick 


PREPARED 


ACC0R0IN«T01* 


Franco  - 
American 
Soups 


Sclcciio 


Tomato 
Mock  Turtle 
Ox  Tail,  thick 
Clear  Ox  Tail 
Consomme 
Bouillon 
Julienne 
Clear  Vegetable 
Vegetable,  thick 


Clear  Green  Turtle  (6oc) 


Chicken  Consomme 

Chicken  Gumbo 

Clam  Chowder 

Chicken 

Beef 

Pea 

Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Green  Turtle,  thick  (43c) 


Franeo- American  Broths  for  Invalids  and  Children 
Beef — Chicken — Mutton — Igt  the  tan 


ZI 
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be  most  desired.  During  this  period  lacquer  was 
a  favorite  material,  and  some  of  the  glasses  were 
very  elaborate.  Some  were  made  also  in  walnut. 
Most  of  the  earlier  ones  supported  rectangular 
glasses  in  simple  frames. 

The  best  examples  that  have  come  down  to 
us  were  of  the  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  schools, 
dating  about  1785  to  1800.  Hepplewhite's  book, 
"The  Cabinet-Maker  and  Upholsterer's  Guide," 
published  in  1794,  contains  four  designs,  all 
showing  oval  glasses  standing  on  bases  with  ser- 


American-made  dressing  glass,  about  1800-1820.  Mahogany 
with  brass  mounts 


pentine  fronts,  containing  three  small  drawers, 
the  bases  being  decorated  with  fine  inlay.  Hep- 
plewhite was  also  responsible  for  the  introduction 
of  the  shield-shaped  glass.  These  shaped  glasses, 
with  the  serpentine  front  of  the  base,  mark  a 
distinct  improvement  in  the  design  of  dressing 
glasses. 

Hepplewhite,  indeed,  excelled  in  the  designing 
of  bijou  pieces,  and  he  lavished  a  great  deal  of 
care  on  the  shaping  and  decoration  of  his  dressing 
glasses.  Most  of  them  bore  oval  or  shield- 
shaped  glasses  hung  upon  gracefully  curved  sup- 
ports. Occasionally  we  find  rectangular  glasses, 
or  the  oval  placed  horizontally.  The  edges  of 
his  stands  were  daintily  inlaid  and  he  occasion- 
ally used  ivory  handles  and  fittings.  He  gener- 
ally placed  two  or  three  little  drawers  in  the  base, 
though  we  find  occasionally  in  this  period  trestle 
supports,  connected  with  a  bar,  and  with  no 
drawers.  His  drawer  bases  generally  stood 
upon  four — occasionally  six — short  feet,  which 
were  most  often  of  the  ogee  or  bracket  form. 
Almost  invariably  his  frames  and  bases  were  of 
mahogany. 

Sheraton's  bijou  pieces  were  among  the  finest 
examples  of  English  cabinet  making,  and  in  this 
field  he  outdid  even  Hepplewhite.  Hepple- 
white's dressing  glasses,  however,  were  in  many 
ways  the  more  noteworthy.  Sheraton's  designs 
included  horse  glasses — those  with  the  trestle 
supports — and  box  glasses,  or  those  having  the 
drawers  beneath.  He  used  the  oval  and  shield 
shapes  in  his  glasses,  altered  slightly  from  Hep- 
plewhite's, and  also  a  well  proportioned  rectangle. 
His  bases  were  exquisitely  inlaid  and  usually 
contained  three  patch  and  powder  drawers,  and 
stood  on  four  short  feet. 

Occasionally  other  types  than  the  Hepple- 
white and  Sheraton  patterns  were  made  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  century — gilt,  japanned, 
and  black  walnut  pieces,  occasionally  fitted  with 
candle  sconces.  One  example  of  about  1780-90 
has  a  mirror  frame  with  jig-saw  work  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  the  base  is  a  small  slant-top  desk, 
with  three  small  drawers  inside  and  one  wide  one 
below  the  desk.  There  is  inlay  on  both  desk  and 
mirror  frame.  Another  example  of  the  same 
period  is  japanned,  with  an  oval  glass,  and  with 
four  wide  drawers  in  the  base,  the  lower  two  pro- 
jecting out  to  form  a  shelf  above  them.  A 
later  style — 1790-1800 — has  a  rectangular  glass 
hung  horizontally,  with  two  swell-front  drawers 
in  the  base,  oval  handles,  and  ogee  or  bracket 
feet.  Still  another  has  the  same  shaped  glass, 
with  three  flat-front  drawers  below. 


English  lacquer  hand  screens 


Dressing  glasses  in  these  and  similar  styles 
were  made  during  this  period  in  America,  though 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  less  com- 
mon than  the  English  glasses.  After  1800  they 
were  made  in  so-called  Colonial  or  American 
Empire  patterns,  usually  of  mahogany  veneer 
;!iid  rather  plain. 

Fire  screens,  as  a  rule,  are  graceful,  decorative 
objects.  They  were  placed  before  the  open  fire 
to  protect  the  rouged  faces  of  Georgian  belles 
from  the  heat  of  the  blaze.  At  first,  hand  screens, 
made  somewhat  like  fans,  were  much  used. 
The  best  of  them  were  of  lacquer  or  embroidery 
in  frames,  and  later  of  mahogany.  Toward  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  pole  or  banner 
screens  became  very  popular.  They  consisted  of 
comparatively  small,  light  screens,  at  first  usually 
square  or  round,  that  could  be  adjusted  to  the 
desired  height  on  a  wooden  post.  The  screen 
proper  was  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  painted,  lac- 
quered, inlaid,  or  otherwise  decorated,  or  a 
wooden  frame  upon  which  a  piece  of  needlework 
was  stretched.  The  pole  was  usually  turned,  and 
the  woodwork  was  often  of  finely  finished  ma- 
hogany. The  standard  generally  consisted  of 
tripod  legs,  similar  in  style  to  those  of  contempor- 
ary tripod  stands.  Another  type  stood  on  trestle 
feet,  with  a  cross  piece,  and  became  known  as  a 
horse  screen. 

Pole  screens  were  designed  by  Chippendale, 
Hepplewhit2,  and  Sheraton,  and  also  by  other 


American-made 
pole  or  banner 
screen,  about 
1  750-80;  ma- 
hogany frame 
filled  with  needle- 
work 


cabinetmakers  of  the  period.  A  common  type 
had  a  tripod  standard  with  snake  feet  and  a 
turned  pole,  the  base  and  finial  of  the  pole  being 
ornamental.  The  screen  was  rectangular — a 
square  of  mahogany,  or  brocade  or  needlework 
in  a  mahogany  frame.  This  was  the  popular 
form  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  century. 

Chippendale  made  a  fire  screen,  standing  low 
on  short  legs,  and  rigid,  with  an  opening  at  the 
top  as  a  lifter  handle.  The  shape  was  either  rect- 
angular or  more  or  less  fantastically  irregular 


An  unusual  and  ornate  style  of  dressing  glass  of  Chelsea  ware, 
dating  about  1760 


and  rococo.  He  also  made  a  pole  screen,  sliding 
on  rings,  and  supported  on  a  tripod  with  snake 
legs  and  pad  feet,  or  with  the  lion's  paw  or  ball- 
and-claw  feet.  The  swelling  in  the  pole  above 
the  legs  was  often  gadrooned,  and  on  the  legs 
there  was  sometimes  a  little  acanthus  leaf  carv- 
ing. The  screen  was  usually  rectangular,  or 
irregular  in  shape  after  the  French  manner,  and 
was  of  mahogany  or  embroidery.  One  example 
has  needlework  in  a  rectangular  frame  with 
carved  edges,  carving  of  shells  and  flowers 
on  the  knees  of  the  tripod,  and  ball-and-claw  feet. 

Hepplewhite's  book  contains  designs  for  fire 
screens.  They  include  pole  screens  on  tripod  legs 
or  circular  bases,  with  circular,  oval,  rectangular, 
or  shield-shaped  screens,  smaller  than  those  of 
Chippendale.  The  oval  and  the  shield  shape 
appear  to  have  been  Hepplewhite's  introduction. 
He  also  made  a  horse  screen  on  a  pair  of  trestle 
legs,  with  the  screen  portion  sliding  up  and  down 
in  grooves  in  the  uprights.  One  Hepplewhite 
pole  screen  that  I  have  seen  has  a  plain  tripod,  a 
finial  at  the  top  of  the  pole  in  the  form  of  a  carved 
flame,  and  an  embroidered  picture  in  a  shield- 
shaped  frame.  Another  has  a  plain  tripod  base 
and  an  oval  frame  filled  with  needlework. 

In  Sheraton's  time  the  screens  were  highly 
ornamental,  being  either  finely  inlaid  or  used 
for  the  display  of  needlework  or  painted  silk. 
They  were  much  in  use  at  this  time,  but  soon 
after  1800  they  went  out  of  fashion. 

Sheraton  included  three  designs  in  his  "Draw- 
ing-Book," and  he  said  of  them:  "Screens  of  this 
kind  are  termed  tripod  because  they  have  three 
feet  or  legs.  The  middle  screen  [of  the  three 
illustrated]  may  be  finished  in  white  and  gold, 
or  japanned,  and  the  other  two  of  mahogany  or 
japanned.  The  rods  of  these  screens  are  all 
supposed  to  have  a  hole  through  them,  and  a 
pulley  let  in  near  the  top  on  which  the  line 
passes;  and  a  weight  being  enclosed  in  the  tassel, 
the  screen  is  balanced  to  any  height.  The  rods 
are  often  made  square,  which  indeed  best  suits 
those  which  have  pulleys,  while  those  which  are 
made  round  have  only  rings  and  springs.  Such 
screens  as  have  fine  prints  or  worked  satin  com- 
monly have  a  glass  before  them. 

Sheraton  designed  both  pole  screens  and  horse 
screens,  some  of  which  were  more  graceful  than 
others.  His  horse  screens  either  slid  up  and  down 
between  uprights,  or  turned  on  a  swivel,  a  single 
upright  joining  the  screen  to  the  base.  One  of 
his  horse  screens  was  decorated  with  a  large  lyre 
in  woodwork  laid  upon  the  rectangular  flat  of  the 
screen.  Large  mop-head  finials  ornamented  the 
two  top  corners,  and  tassels  hung  from  the  two 
lower.    From  the  horns  of  the  lyre  hung  swags 
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rartia-\.    penetration  method. 

13.    \ote  smooth,  dustiest  surface. 


i  /|OST  municipal  engineers  in  the 
\f  I  large  centers  have  what  they  call 
"la  "Road  Program ":  that  is.  the 
Ian  for  all  the  streets  and  roadways 
ithin  their  jurisdiction  covering  from 
jiree  to  five  years  or  more  in  the  future. 

i  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  such  a  pav- 
|  g  program  is  occasionally  prepared  by 
Utside  consulting  experts. 

jhey  come  in  and  make  scientific  studies  of 
ie  traffic  on  various  streets — the  g  ades, 
jie  kind  of  materials  that  are  available, 

Lc. 

hen  they  lay  out  a  complete  scheme  cal- 
rflated  to  keep  the  road  depa  tment  work- 
gfor  many  years  ahead  towards  a  well- 
bfined  objective  of  a  perfectly-paved 
pwn. 

jlore  frequently,  however,  no  program  is 
'llowed  and  roads  are  built  and  main- 
lined by  rather  loose  and  costly  methods. 

Ivery  town,  no  matter  how  small,  ought 
>  have  a  definite  road  program. 

very  county  ought  also  to  have  one. 

n»  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 

eveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh 

msas  City  Minneapolis  Nashville 

Paterson  Manufacturing  Company.  Limited: 


constructed.     The  view  in  the  circle  is  the  finished  road. 


I  the  wearing  course  at  this  step  the  road  is  about  half 
Note  that  the  speeding  auto  leaves  no  trail  of  dust. 


Has  Your  Community 
a  Good  Roads  Program? 


Roads  should  not  be  built  in  a  patch-work, 
haphazard  fashion,  for  the  only  result 
of  such  a  policy  is  stretches  of  good  roads 
interspersed  with  stretches  of  bad  roads. 

As  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link,  so  a  road  is  only  as  passable  as  its 
poorest  parts. 

Therefore,  alternating  good  and  bad  roads 
are  a  costly  abomination  to  all  who  travel 
over  them  and  all  who  pay  taxes  for  their 
construction  and  maintenance. 

Our  Service  Department  has  persuaded 
many  towns  to  work  out  a  systematic 
road  policy ;  because  we  have  been  able  to 
demonstrate  that  great  sums  of  money 
can  be  saved  by  so  doing. 

A  system  of  tarviated  macadam — that  is 
to  say,  macadam  that  has  been  bonded 
with  Tarvia  to  preserve  the  surface  and 
make  it  automobile-proof — is  an  almost 
indispensable  part  of  every  Good-Roads 
Program  to-day. 

Tarvia  roads  are  not  only  low  in  their 
first  cost,  but  exceedingly  low  in  main- 
tenance cost. 


Once  a  town  or  city  adopts  the  policy  of 
building  Tarvia  roads  it  rarely  goes  back- 
ward, but  the  mileage  is  increased  from 
year  to  year. 

The  result  of  such  a  policy  is  a  town 
where  the  roads  are  dustless  and  clean, 
the  property  values  advancing,  the  road 
tax  low  and  the  taxpayers  enthusiastic 
believers  in  and  boosters  of  Tarvia. 

There  are  several  grades  of  Tarvia  and 
a  dozen  methods  of  using  the  product. 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  we  should  be 
glad  to  mail  you  an  illustrated  booklet 
showing  Tarvia  roads  all  over  the  country 
that  are  giving  the  maximum  of  service 
and  satisfaction  at  a  minimum  cost. 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers  as  weli  as 
road  authorities.  The  Barrett  Company  has  organized  a 
Special  Service  Department,  which  keeps  up  to  the 
minute  on  ail  road  problems.  If  you  will  write  to  the 
nearest  office  regarding  road  conditions  or  problems  in 
your  vicinity  the  matter  will  have  the  prompt  attention 
of  experienced  engineers.  This  service  is  free  for 
the  asking. 

If  you  want  better  roads  and  lower  taxes,  this  Depart- 
ment can  greatly  assist  you. 


Toronto 


Winnipeg 


Boston 
Detroit 

Salt  Lake  City 
Vancouver         St.  John.  N.  B. 


St.  Louis 

Birmingham 
Seattle  Peoria 

Halifax,  N.  S. 
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Performance  Proves  Their  Case 


Watch  a  Goodyear  Cord 
Tire  travel  and  you  have 
its  secret. 

Note  the  lack  of  labor  in 
its  progress  —  it  does  not 
toil  on  the  road. 

It  covers  ground  buoy- 
antly, in  the  easy  exercise  of 
its  powers — it  is  all  energy 
and  spring,  all  athletic 
strength. 

The  thousands  of  stout, 
pliant  cords  busy  under  its 
tough  tread,  give  and  take, 
flex  and  recover,  play  in 
cushioned  freedom  under 
impact. 

Each  of  these  cords,  and 


each  of  the  many  layers 
formed  of  them,  is  cradled 
in  a  lively  bed  of  quick 
rubber. 

Blows  of  the  road  are 
softened,  retarded,absorbed 
by  resilience  —  wear  is  en- 
forced by  strength. 

You  should  have  Good- 
year Cords  on  your  car — for 
comfort,  for  economy,  for 
satisfaction. 

They  represent  in  usable 
form  the  sum  of  the  world's 
progress  in  tire-building. 

Their  quality  makes  them 
higher-priced — and  better. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and "Tire  Saver"  Accessories 
are  easy  to  get  from  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  everyvjhere. 


CECURE,  dependable,  everready 
^  fire-protection;  insure  a  steady 
high  pressure  water  supply  in  any 
part  of  buildings  or  grounds  conveni- 
ently and  surely. 

DEMING 

Water -Supply 

systems  are  complete.  They  are 
built  to  last  —  to  perform  their  daily 
duties  without  expert  supervision  or 
mechanical  attention.  Their  install- 
ation marks  the  owner's  pride  in  a 
perfect  home.  Information  gladly 
furnished.  Simply  write  for  attrac- 
tively illustrated,  easy-to-read  book- 
let of  installation  suggestions. 

Capacities  180  gallons  to  130,000 
gallons  per  hour 

The  Deming  Co. 

133  Depot  St.       Salem,  Ohio 


TheV^ 
Complete 
SysteW 


Beautiful 
or 
Ugly 


Any  wood  column  will  sooner  or  later  split, 
rot  and  become  unsightly. 

UNION 
METAL  COLUMNS 

"The  Ones  That  Last  a  Lifetime" 

will  protect  the  most  conspicuous  part  of 
your  home  against  the  effects  of  splitting, 
checking,  rotting  and  warping. 
These  columns  have  shafts  of  open  hearth 
steel  specially  rolled  and  galvanized  for  this 
purpose, then  coated  witha  metalasticpaint. 

Write  for  Column  Book  No.  66 

The  Union  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 


of  flowers.  Another  horse  screen,  somewhat 
lighter,  had  a  shield  within  the  rectangle  of  the 
screen.  His  pole  screens  were  rectangular, 
shield-shaped,  almond-shaped,  or  otherwise  fan- 
cifully formed.  His  pole  was  usually  supported 
on  slender  tripod  legs  with  one  or  two  cross- 
pieces  or  stretchers  to  strengthen  the  concave 
curves. 

These  Georgian  fire  screens,  particularly  when 
they  display  a  fine  bit  of  inlay  or  piece  of  old 
needlework,  are  most  decorative,  and  though  they 
will  seldom  be  found  to  be  of  any  practical  use 
in  a  modern  home,  they  are  well  worth  collecting 
for  their  ornamental  character  and  as  examples 
of  the  daintier  cabinet  work  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

PEA  FOWLS 

"Why,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  peacock, 
A  stride  and  a  stand!" 


^]HIS  from  "Troilus  and  Cressida" 
well  describes  the  actions  of  the 
peacock.  His  is  a  most  vainglo- 
rious performance.  He  has 
monopoly  of  the  family  beauty, 
and  appears  correspondingly  vain. 
Possibly  this  may  be  one  reason  for  his  apparent 
unpopularity,  for  we"  find  few  pea  fowls  in  the 
North.  They  are  not  looked  upon  as  utility 
birds,  though  the  flesh  of  the  young  has  alway 
been  considered  a  great  delicacy.  Another  ob- 
jection is  the  harsh,  discordant  note  of  the  male 
He  has  the  reputation,  too,  of  being  quarrelsorm 
with  his  feathered  neighbors,  attacking  both  ok 
and  young,  destroying  their  nests  and  eggs,  am 
has  even  been  charged  with  destroying  the  nesi 
and  eggs  of  his  faithful  spouse.  The  latter, 
generally  seen  in  this  country,  is  quiet  colors 
and  inconspicuous,  very  different  from  her  gor 
geously  decorated  mate.  These  are  what  ar< 
known  as  the  common  pea  fowl.  They  are  foun 
almost  everywhere,  breed  readily  in  any  climate 
and  are  very  domestic. 

The  most  beautiful  species  is  known  as  the 
Green  Java  pea  fowl.  The  late  Homer  Daven- 
port described  it  as  "The  most  beautiful  of  al 


There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  peacock  in  full  plumage 
the  most  strikingly  beautiful  animated  ornament  that  one  c; 
have  about  his  country  home 

known  birds,  possessing  in  its  majestic  pluma; 
every  color  of  the  rainbow,  every  tint  and  tone  i 
the  prismatic  scale." 

The  hen  is  of  almost  equal  beauty  with  tl 
male.    In  size,  the  birds  are  much  larger  than  an 
other  species,  and  breed  readily  in  any  climati 
Another  thing  that  will  tend  to  commend  them 
the  fact  that  the  male  does  not  utter  such  a  sh 
disagreeable  cry  as  that  which  makes  the 
species  so  unpopular. 

Another  beautiful  but  little  known  species 
the  Japan  or  Black-Winged  pea  fowl.  The  ma 
is  darker  than  any  of  the  other  species,  but  odii 
enough,  the  female  is  the  lightest,  being  aim"- 
all  white.  This  species  is  as  hardy  as  any  ot  ti 
others. 

There  are  at  least  two  sports — possibly  more 
White  and  Pied.    Both  are  considered  very  bi 
tiful.    The  White  has  reached  its  greatest  p< 
fection  in  India,  though  the  birds  thrive  in 
climate.    The  Pied  is  said  to  be  very  attracts 
but  is  rare  in  this  country. 

The  ancients  made  much  of  the  breeding  of  p< 
fowls,  not  merely  for  pleasure,  but  as  farm  pi 
ducts  for  profit.  Curiously  enough,  the  metric 
of  breeding  and  feeding,  as  given  by  writers  mo 
than  2,000  years  ago,  were  very  similar  to  thoiH 
now  practised.    We  are  told, 

"The  cocks  ought  to  be  fewer  than  the  hen- 
you  regard  profit;  if  you  have  them  for  pleasui 
it  is  othenvise,  for  the  cock  is  the  most  beaut  il 
bird."  Also,  "They  are  not  fit  for  breeding  wh< 
less  than  two  years  old,  nor  yet  when  they  ha' 
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$1150 


E.  o.  I. 
Rat  -i  in 


For  Mitch«ll  Junior  120-inch 

wheelbase 


SIXES 


$1460 

For  7-Pass.  Mitchell 
wheelbase 


Raci 


127-inch 


Now  Also  An  $1150  Model 

With  Nearly  All  the  Mitchell  Extras 
A  Doubled  Output  to  Meet  a  New  Demand 


Thousands  of  men  have  wanted  .i  cai 
with  all  the  Mitchell  extra  features.  Hut 
the)  did  not  want  a  eai  m>  hig  and  im- 
pressive. 1  hey  did  not  want  a  7-passcn- 
gcr  car. 

We  have  huilt  for  them  the  Mitchell 
Junioi  a  Mitchell  Six  in  little  smaller 
size.  Its  40-horsepower  is  ample  for  five 
passengers.  Its  120-inch  w  heelbase  gives 
plenty  of  room  for  five — more  than  most 
makers  give. 

The  ,<li;o  piice  gives  all  of  the  saving 
to  the  man  who  doesn't  want  extra  powei 
and  si/e. 

I  ast  \  car  we  scntout  thousands  of  these 
cars  before  announcing  this  new  model. 
And  Mitchell  Junior  has  proved  itself  as 
perfect  as  the  l.ugei  Mitchell.  So  we  have 
more  than  doubled  our  factory  capacity, 
to  build  as  many  Mitchell  Juniors  as  we 
build  of  the  7-passenger  Mitchells. 

Hundreds  of  Extras 

Both  of  the  Mitchells  embody  hundreds 
of  extras,  paid  for  by  factory  savings. 
They  give  you  at  least  20  per  cent,  extra 
value  over  other  cars  in  their  class.  All 
because  John  W.  Bate,  the  great  efficiency 
expert,  has  cut  our  factory  costs  in  two. 

There  are  31  extra  features — things 
which  other  cars  omit.  On  this  year's 
output  these  extras  alone  will  cost  us 
about  £4,000,000. 

There  is  much  added  luxury.  We  have 
added  24  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  finish,  up- 
holstery and  trimming.  That  is  all  paid 
for  by  savings  made  this  year  in  our  new 
body  plant. 

And  there  is  now  100  per  cent,  over- 
strength  in  every  vital  part.    That  is, 


every  part  is  twice  as  strong  as  need  be. 
I  he  evidence  is  that  this  double  strength 
makes  the  Mitchell  a  lifetime  car. 

Twice  as  Strong 

The  Mitchell  standard  for  many  years 
has  been  50  per  cent,  over-strength. 
Under  that  standard  Mitchell  cars  have 
proved  marvels  of  endurance. 

Two  Mitchells  that  we  know  of  already 
have  exceeded  200,000  miles  each.  Seven 
of  them  have  averaged  175,000  miles  each 
— over  30  years  of  ordinary  service. 

But  in  1013  Mr.  Bate  spent  a  year  in 
Europe.  When  he  came  hack  he  started 
out  to  double  our  margins  of  safety — to 
more  than  match  the  highest  European 
standards. 

It  has  taken  years  to  do  this.  But  we 
announce  this  year  this  double  strength  in 
every  vital  part. 

Over  440  parts  are  built  of  toughened 
steel.  All  parts  which  get  a  major  strain 
are  built  or  Chrome-Vanadium.  We  use 
steel  alloys  which  cost  us  up  to  15  cents 


TWO  SIZES 

Mif/*Violl   A  roomy,  7-passenger  Six,  with 

ITU  It  DC  11  |27-inch  wheelbase.    A  high- 

speed,  economical  48  horsepower  motor.  Disap- 
pearing extra  seats  and  3 1  extra  features  included. 

Price.  $1460.  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Mitchell  Junior  —  A  ^ETT 

on  similar  lines, 
120-inch  wheelbase.     A  40-horsepower  motor — 
(  inch  smaller  bore  than  larger  Mitchell. 

Price.  $1150,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Also  all  styles  or  enclosed  and  convertible  bodies. 
Also  demountable  tops. 


Six 
with 


per  pound.  And  all  the  parts  on  which 
safety  depends  are  made  oversize. 

One  result  shows  in  the  Bate  cantilever 
springs.  We  have  used  them  for  two 
years,  on  thousands  of  cars.  And  not 
one  spring  has  broken. 

That  one  fact  will  illustrate  what  this 
extra  strength  means  in  every  vital  part. 
Eor  you  know  how  springs  break  under 
shock. 

Exclusive  Values 

These  extra  values  are  exclusive  to 
Mitchell  cars.  No  other  factory  in  the 
world  could  include  them  at  the  Mitchell 
price. 

I  his  model  plant,  covering  45  acres,  was 
built  and  equipped  by  John  W.  Bate. 
Every  machine  is  adapted  to  build  this 
one  type  economically.  The  methods 
employed  here  have  cut  our  factory  cost 
in  two. 

I  hat  is  what  pays  for  these  extras. 
That  is  what  pays  for  this  vast  over- 
strength. 

Now  a  new  body  plant — building  all 
Mitchell  bodies — saves  us  a  vast  sum 
more.  That  goes  into  luxury — into  heat- 
fixed  finish,  into  rare-grade  leather,  into 
countless  dainty  details.  The  latest 
Mitchells  are  the  handsomest  cars  under 
$2000.   

Go  see  these  extras  which  are  numbered  by 
the  hundreds.  See  what  they  mean  in  a  car. 
You  will  not  want  a  fine  car  which  lacks  them. 

There  are  Mitchell  dealers  everywhere.  If 
you  don't  know  the  nearest,  ask  us  for  his 
name. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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//  a  problem  grows  in  your  garden  write  to 
the  Readers'  Service  for  assistance 


The    New    COUNTRY  LIFE 


March,  1917 


DESCRIBED  more  in  detail 
in  Mott's  new  138  page 
"Bathroom  Book,"  which  illus- 
trates the  latest  examples  of 
plumbing  fixtures  for  bathroom, 
kitchen  and  laundry,  and  shows 
22  model  bathrooms,  with  full 
descriptions  and  prices.  Mailed 
for  4c  postage. 

Any  plumber  can  'give  you  an 
estimate  on  Mott's  plumbing  fix- 
tures installed  complete. 


OUR  newest  contribution  to  modern 
bathroom  equipment  is  the  vitreous 
china  lavatory  with  vitreous  china  wall 
brackets.  A  high  grade  Mott  fixture  of 
exceptional  beauty.  Eliminates  the  usual 
pedestal — simplifies  bathroom  cleaning. 

Another  new  Mott  fixture  is  the  needle 
and  rain  shower  in  combination  with 
Mott's  light-weight  porcelain  bath.  When 
not  in  use  the  needle  shower  arms  fold 
back  against  the  wall. 

THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

Fifth  Avenue  and  17th  Street  New  York 


t  Boston 

Pittsburgh 
tChicago 

Minneapolis 

Atlanta 
jPhiladelphia 


1828 — Eighty-nine  years  of  Supremacy — 1917 


Seattle 

Cleveland 
t  Detroit 
f  DesMoines 
tToledo 


Portland,  Ore. 
jWashington,  D.  C. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
New  Orleans 
Denver 


^Showrooms  equipped  with  model  bathrooms 


fSan  Francisco 
|St.  Louis 
{Montreal,  Can. 
San  Antonio 
Dallas,  Texas 
Los  Angeles 
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going  to  (TaID 

OUllCl«  Then  write  for  our 

interesting  book  written  just  for  prospective  builders. 

YALE  &  TOWNE  MFG.  CO.,  New  York 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


IE  DAGE'S 

L.  T  glue  ::zis 

WILL  MEND  IT  IOC 


"Roof  and  siding  stained  with  Cabot's  Stain 
tory."    Yours%  etc.,    Charles  A.  Hoagt  Are  hi, 


Stain  Your  Siding 

clapboards,  half-timbers,  trellises,  sheds  and  fences, 
as  well  as  your  shingles,  with 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

The  coloring  effects  are  so  soft  and  rich  that  they  are 
far  handsomer  than  paint  for  such  work,  and  they 
bring  out  the  grain  of  the  wood  in  beautiful  shadings. 

The  "painty"  effect  spoils  the  beauty  of  the  wood — -and  paint 
costs  twice  as  much.  The  Stains  are  as  lasting  as  paint  and  they 
"grow  old  gracefully"  without  cracking  or  peeling.  The  Creosote 
goes  into  the  wood  and  prevents  decay. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country.  Send 
for  stained  ■wood  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 
SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  147  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Max. 
24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago.     523  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


become  quite  old.  They  are  fed  with  every  kind 
of  grain,  especially  barley." 

The  peacock  is  not  monogamous,  and  as  many 
as  five  wives  may  safely  be  allowed  to  a  mature 
bird. 

Breeders  now  tell  us  that  pea  fowls  do  not  re- 
quire special  attention,  subsist  readily  on  the 
regular  fowl  fare,  and  are  more  domestic  than 
other  pheasants.  In  the  South,  they  roost  alto- 
gether in  trees,  but  in  the  North,  it  is  best  to 
house  them  in  winter,  though  the  house  need  not 
be  elaborate.  The  peacock  does  not  get  his  full 
plumage  till  three  years  old,  and  is  at  his  best 
still  later.  The  hen  does  not  lay  till  two  years 
old,  and  they  should  not  be  bred  till  of  that  age. 

The  pea  hen  usually  lays  but  few  eggs,  from  five 
to  seven,  though  instances  are  recorded  of  twelve 
at  a  clutch.  The  eggs  may  be  set  under  a  com- 
mon hen,  but  she  would  have  a  discouraging  task, 
for  they  require  six  weeks  to  hatch.  It  is  better 
that  the  pea  hen  make  her  nest  and  incubate  her 
eggs  according  to  her  own  ideas. 

The  pea  chicks  resemble  quails.  They  are 
quite  hardy,  and  if  the  pea  hen  can  have  a  shel- 
tered range  for  protection  against  possible  ene- 
mies, will  thrive  with  little  care  after  they  get  age 
and  strength  enough  to  run  around.  When 
small,  they  do  well  on  the  same  kind  of  feed  as 
turkey  poults.  Wheri  well  grown,  a  variety  of 
grain  is  best.  They  will  usually  run  with  the 
parent  birds  till  the  next  breeding  season.  Bar- 
ley is  specially  mentioned  by  different  feeders  as 
being  good  for  pea  fowls,  particularly  at  the 
breeding  season. 

As  usually  kept,  pea  fowl  have  their  liberty,  and 
they  exercise  it  to  the  full,  especially  the  male. 
Many  a  time  have  I  seen  a  neighbor's  peacock 


When  small,  the  pea  chicks  thrive  on  the  same  kind  of  feed  as 
turkey  poults 

perched  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  large  barn, 
emitting  his  ear-splitting  calls.  A  long  continued 
repetition  of  these  are  believed  by  some  to  prog- 
nosticate storms. 

Pea  fowl  may  be  kept  in  covered  runs  the 
same  as  other  pheasants,  but  must  have  green 
feed  the  same  as  poultry.  The  viciousness  and 
destructiveness,  especially  of  the  male,  seems  to 
be  partly,  at  least,  a  matter  of  individual  tenden- 
cies, for  some  appear  docile  and  inoffensive. 

Pea  fowl  live  to  a  considerable  age,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  approach  the  century 
mark  as  has  been  claimed.  Twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years  would  probably  be  nearer  the  limit. 
The  older  the  male,  the  more  beautiful  the  plum- 
age. When  the  peacock  molts  his  beautiful 
feathers,  he  is  as  dejected  a  bird  as  one  would 
wish  to  see,  and  becomes  a  recluse.  His  vanity 
has  received  a  severe  blow. 

There  is  a  demand  for  the  feathers  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  but  the  chief  interest  in  the  birds 
lies  in  their  beauty  about  the  groves  and  gardens 
of  the  country  place.  As  such,  they  are  worthy 
of  careful  consideration. 

F.  H.  Valentine. 
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"\/fUCII  thought,  care  and  money  have 
^  ■  gone  into  the  planning  and  building  of 
your  home  and  in  beautifying  the  landscape. 


l\  clone 


Now  complete 
ideal    by  training 
Fence  —  the   fence  of 


the  picture  anc 
your  home  and 


I  realize 


your 

grounds  with 
atmosphere    and  distinction 


Property  Protection  Fencing  Pays 


Cyclone  Fence  is  particularly  adapted 
to  country  and  suburban  homes,  large 
estates,  country  clubs,  school  grounds, 
tennis  courts,  municipal  and  govern- 
ment grounds,  parks,  cemeteries,  church 
grounds,  etc. 


Cyclone  Fence  is  built  of  high  quality 
steel  by  expert  artisans.  It  is  the  Kingof 
American  Fences,  artistic,  original,  dis- 
tinctive, economical,  durable  and  afford- 
ing absolute  protection,  fit  sustains 
every  claim  we  make  for  it. 


Our  Engineering  Department  will  take  pleasure  in  solving  your  fence  problems  free 
of  charge.    May  we  send  you  our  large  free  catalogue?    It  will  prove  helpful  to  you. 

Write  to  office  nearest  you  or  to  home  office*  at  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

CYCLONE     FENCE  COMPANY 

(THE   MASTER   FENCE  BUILDERS) 

Waukegan,  111.  Dept.  138  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Branches:    New  York       Detroit       Chicago       Oakland,  Cal. 


CYCLONE    FENCE   CO.,   Dept.    138,   Waukegan,  111. 

Please  send  me  free  illustrated  catalogue  on  items  checked  below: 
-  Cyclone  Property  Protection  Fence 
Cyclone  Ornamental  Lawn  Fence 
Cyclone  Chain  Link  Fence 

□  Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence 

□  Cyclone  Vine  Trellis  and  Arches 

□  Cyclone  Entrance  Arches 

□  Cyclone  Flower  bed  Border 

□  Cyclone  "4  in  1"  Playground  Outfits 

□  Cyclone  Walk  Gates  and  Drive  Gates 

□  Cyclone  Farm  Gates 

□  Hy-Grade  Iron  Fencing  and  Gates 

□  Hy-Grade  Window  Guards  and  Grills 

O  Hy-Grade  Iron  and  Wire  Work  for  Kennels, 
Poultry  Houses,  Zoological  Gardens,  etc. 


My  name . 
P.  0  


State. 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  furnish 
information  about  Retail  Shops 
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SHORTHAND 


Offers  You 
a  Big  Future 
This  Year 


RESOLVE  TO-DAY  that  during  this  year  you  will  accomplish 
something  especially  worth  while.  Commence  devoting  some  of 
your  spare  time  to  acquiring  the  accomplishment  that  opened  the 
way  to  fortune  for  such  successful  men  as  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
Pres.,  National  City  Bank  of  New  York;  George  B.  Cortelyou, 
Pres.  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  of  New  York;  Joseph  Cashman, 
Gen.  Mgr.,  Wall  Street  Journal;  and  many  others. 
That  accomplishment  is  EXPERT  SHORTHAND — not  the  mediocre 
shorthand  that  fits  you  for  a  poorly  paid  position  as  an  ordinary  office 
stenographer,  but  the  specialist's  shorthand  that  trains  you  to  fill  the  most 
responsible  and  most  highly  paid  positions  in  the  stenographic  world — 
positions  paying  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  yearly — and  in  some  cases  much 
more  than  that. 

Robert  F.  Rose  will  train  you,  by  mail,  for  this  expert  work.  He  will 
teach  you  the  same  system  that  has  made  him  one  of  the  in^st  expert 
shorthand  writers  in  the  country  and  qualified  him  to  make  official  reports 
of  such  important  events  as  government  legal  cases,  national  political  con- 
ventions, etc., — work  which  re  mires  the  highest  degree  of  speed  and 
accuracy  and  which  pays  almost  incredible  sums  to  the  reporter. 

You  are  completely  protected  by  a  money-back  guarantee 
in  case  you  are  dissatisfied-with  this  course.    IVe  coop* 
erate  in  securing  a  poMtion  for  you  iv  hen  you  Jinish, 
Even  if  you  are  already  a  stenographer,  you  need  the  Rose  Course.  Ordinary 
shorthand  will  not  win  for  vou  the  hiijh-salaned  positions.    Ynu  need 
EXPERT  shorthand— and  this  course  will  give  it  to  you  without  interfer- 
ing any  way  with  your  regular  work. 

SEND  FOR  THE  FREE  BOOK 

How  To  Bpcome  A  Master  Of  Shorthand — it  will  be  sent  with 
full  particulars  of  the  Rose  course  without  putting  you  under  expense 
or  obligation  of  any  kind 

MAKE  THIS  START  TO  SUCCESS — NO W 

— resolve  that  in  a  short  time  you  will  master  this  evpert  shorthand  that 
leads  so  directly  to  independence.  1  he  first  step  is  to  send  for  full,  free 
information.    Do  it  now! 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Dept.  927, 354  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


Is  Your  Country  Home  For  Sale? 

The  purchaser  must  be  some  one  whose  tastes  and 
means  are  on  a  par  with  your  own.  The  best  field 
in  which  to  find  such  a  one  is  among  the  other 
readers  of  Country  Life.  The  only  way  to  reach 
them  is  through  our  Real  Estate  Directory.  For 
information,  address 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 

Country  Life  11  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 
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Of  Underground  Refuse  Disposal 

Saves  the  battering  of  your  can  and  the 

scattering  of  garbage  from  pounding  out  frozen 
contents.  Also  keeps  your  garbage  in  the 
ground,  away  from  cat,  dog  and  typhoid  fly. 
Opens  by  the  foot. 

h.;H-H,^;M!f-MZI  Underground  Garbage 
\  lYnM    >«vw«ro»  an°  r^eruse  Receivers 

A  Fireproof  receiver  for  oily  waste 
and  sweepings  in  house  or  garage. 
Our  Underground  Earth  Closet 
means  freedom  from  frozen  cesspool 
connections. 

Look  for  our  Trade  Marks 
In  use  12  yrs.    ft  pays  to  look  us  up 
Sold  direct.    Send  for  catalogue. 

\C.  II.  STEPHENSON,  Mfr. 
26  Fnrrar  St.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


THE  COST  OF  FURNISHING  ON 
A  BUDGET 

SUPPLEMENTARY  to  the  informa- 
tion given  in  the  article  "Furnish- 
ing on  a  Budget"  (page  48),  the 
following  itemized  list  of  the  fur- 
nishings specified,  with  costs,  may 
be  interesting.  The  prices  given 
are  exactly  what  these  articles  can  be  purchased 
for  to-day. 

Maid's  bedroom 

Square  tube  iron  bed  (3  ft.)  and 

springs  .... 
Felt  mattress  .... 

Bed  table  

Writing  table  .... 
Chiffonier  and  glass 

1  wicker  chair  and  cushion 

2  side  chairs  at  #7  . 
Rag  rugs — two  3  x  6  at  $3 

one  6x9. 
Check  gingham  for  curtains,  etc. 
at  20  cents  per  yard. 


Guest  bedroom 

Bed   .  . 

Spring,  $15,  mattress  (hair)  $30  . 

Bed  table  

Lamp  ^ 

Chiffonier  

Dressing  table  —  covered  with 

muslin,  about  

Mjrror  ........ 

Wicker  chair  and  cushion. 

Stool .  .  

Straight  chair  

Scotch  rug,  9  x  10  

Dotted  swiss  for  curtains  at  25 

cents  per  yard 

Master's  bedroom 

1  double  four-post  walnut  bed 

Mattress  

Springs  

Dressing  table  of  chintz  at  75 

cents,  about  

Mirror  

Bed  table  

3  chairs  at  $8  

Willow  arm  chair  

Chiffonier  

Bureau  

2  bungalow  rugs,  6x9 

1  bungalow  rug,  3x5.. 
Glazed  chintz  for  curtains,  etc., 
at  75  cents  per  yard 

Dining  room 

4  ft.  extension  table,  walnut 
12  painted  rush  seat  chairs 
1  large  serving  table  . 
1  small  painted  serving  table 
1  bureau  for  linen  . 

1  bungalow  rug,  9  ft.  square 
Casement  cloth  for  curtains,  $z.  10 
per  yard  (50-inch) 

Living  room 

Davenport  

10  yds.  glazed  chintz  (50-in.)  to 
cover  .... 

2  pillows,  plain  silk 
Small  sofa  table 
Large  library  table,  5  ft.  long 
Walnut  writing  table  . 
2  Windsor  arm  chairs,  at  $26 

2  Chinese  Canton  wicker  chairs 
1  chintz  upholstered  tub  chair 
Small  reading  table 

Fire  bench  

Chintz  ulphostered  bench. 
Iron  andirons  

3  table  lamps  about  #25  each 

(price  depends  upon  vase 
used) 

I  standard  lamp  and  shade  . 

I  bungalow  rug,  9x13 

I       "  "6x9.... 

Bird  cage  

Curtains — casement  cloth  at  $2 . 10 
per  yard  (50-inch) 


Hall 

1  Dutch  vase-back  3-seat  settle 

1  small  console  table  60.00 

Mirror  

2  bungalow  rugs  

Den 

1  office  desk  .     .  . 

2  wicker  chairs  and  cushions  . 
1  Windsor  arm  chair  .... 
I  rug     .     .     .    .     .     •     •  • 
Linen  curtains  at  $1.75  per  yard 
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Total  $2,379-95 
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Add  ing  Six  Months 
To  the  Motorist's  Calendar 


IT  71111  the  coming  of  Spring  you  will, 
VV  of  course,  want  a  \\ idc-open,  ROOK- 
LESS  car — just  as  in  winter  you  want  it 
quickly  changed  into  an  K  \  C  \.  U  S  I  V  K 
closed  coach  adding  six  months  to  your 
motoring  calendar. 


You  posse  ss  both  iii  the  ALL-YEAR  Cai 
the  highest  developed  convertible  car 
practical  for  every  da)   in  every  month — 
complete  for  all  purposes    distinctive  foi 
any  occasion.     The  ALL-YEAR   lop  is 
built  in    not  on.   It  is  entirely  removable. 


Sec  your  KissclKar  Dealer.    Send  for  AM.-YKAR  Car  Booklet. 

KISSEL  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Hartford,  Wisconsin 


Kissel's  Original  Idea  that  Changed  the  Motoring  Habits  of  a  Nation. 
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House  on  Fresh  Pond  Parkway,  Cambridge,  Mass     Charles  R.  Greco,  Architect,  Boston,  Mass. 


"White  Pine  in  Home-Building"  is  beau- 
tifully UlustrateJ  and  full  of  valuable 
information  and  suggestions  on  home- 
building.  Send  today  for  this  booklet 
— free  to  all  prospective  home-builders. 
"The  Helen  Speer  Book  of  Children's 
White  Pine  Toys  and  Furniture" — a  fas- 
cinating children's  plan  book,  from 
which  a  child  may  build  its  own  toys 
and  toy  furniture.  Prepared  by  Helen 
Speer,  the  tov  expert.  If  there  are  chil- 
dren in  your  h^me,  sent  free  on  request. 


/\LL  woods  have  certain  uses  for  which 
l\.  they  are  especially  adapted  by  reason 
of  the  peculiar  qualities  and  characteristics 
which  nature  has  given  them;  and  on  their  proper 
selection  for  these  uses,  hinges  the  whole  problem 
of  economy  in  wood  construction. 

Three  centuries  of  experience  in  this  country  have 
demonstrated  that  no  other  wood  lasts  as  long  or  gives 
such  satisfactory  service  as 

White  Pine 

for  outside  finish  lumber — siding  and  corner  boards; 
window  sash,  frames  and  casings;  outside  doors,  doer 
frames  and  casings;  outside  blinds;  all  exposed  porch  and 
balcony  lumber;  cornice  boards,  brackets,  ornaments  and 
mouldings;  and  other  outside  requirements,  not  includ- 
ing shingles. 

If  your  lumber  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  White  Pine,  we  should 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  helpful  to  you  in  securing  it. 

Address  White  Pine  Bureau, 

1315  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Representing 
The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Mir.r.csota,  Wisconsin 
end  Michigan,  and  The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


Sunsets,  winds,  rainbows,  or  stiff 
joints  forecast  the  weather  about  as  accurately 
as  tea  leaves  tell  fortunes.  Weather  changes 
depend  upon  atmospheric  conditions — accu- 
rately foretold  by  a 

Cf  HO.SJ5S     w%     HOUSE  , 

lycos  Barometer 

Get  one  and  have  a. Weather  Bureau  of  your  own— a 
Bureau  that  will  help  you  to  keep  your  health  and  tell 
you  what  to  wear  in  advm'c  of  weather  changes. 

Scientifically  const  ructf  d 
— adjustable  by  anyone  to 
3,50O  ft.  altitude.  F«re  inch 
brass  lacquered  case;  enamel 
metal  dial. 

If  not  at  your  optical  or 
instrument  dealer's  remit 
$10.00  direct  and  we  will  ship 
you  one  at  once. 

Send  for  56-page  Barometer  Book 
JqIct  Instrument  Companies 
Rochester      New  York 

World's   Largest  Manufacturers 
0/  Scientific  Instruments 


LEARN 
To  Speak  Spanish 
In  a  Few  Days 


It  is  by  far  the  most  important  foreign  language  to-day  for  all\ 
Americans — a  truth  that  the  present  Mexican  situation  has 
merely  emphasized.  Whether  you  are  a  soldier,  sailor,  teacher, 
business  man.  or  professional  man — whoever  you  are.  in  fact — a  knov  fl- 
edge of  Spanish  will  be  an  immense  advantage  to  you  at  this  time.  It 
will  make  things  easier  for  you  in  a  hundred  ways  and  w  ill  put  many 
dollars  in  your  pocket.  Remember  that  new  avenues  of  trade  are  open- 
ing up  every  day  with  the  Latin-American  republics,  and  the  man  who 
can  speak  Spanish  w  ill  be  at  a  premium.  You  enn  soon  heroine  fluent — a 
little  spare  lime  daily  mnfcea  yon  So — The  Rosenthal  Common-Sense 
method  of  Practical  Lingnlstry  will  teach  you  to  speak,  read,  and  write 
Spanish  readily  if  you  w  ill  devote  ten  minutes  of  your  leisure  time  each 
''ay  to  this  wonderful  system  which  teaches  you  in  the  way  a  child 
learns  to  speak,  by  nature's  method.  Write  NOW  for  free  baoklet, 
"  Revolution  it  the  Study  and  Teaching  of  I-oreign  Languages.  " 
FUNK  Jk  WAGNALXS  COMPANY   Dept.  941    NEW  YORK 


Buying  or  Renting  Country  Prop- 
erty is  a  Ticklish  Business 

More  than  in  any  other  transaction,  you  must 
be  sure  that  you  are  right  before  you  invest. 
Before  making  up  your  mind,  you  ought  to 
see  all  the  best  properties  that  are  on  the 
market.  We  have  collected  them  for  you  in 
the  Real  Estate  Directory  at  the  front  of 
this  magazine.  If  you  don't  find  what  you 
want  there,  write  to  the 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 

Country  Life  11  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


tively  kills 

Canadensis, 


RANDOM  REMARKS  ABOUT 
VARIOUS  SHRUBS 

ALUS  IIALLIANA,  the  Parkman 
crabapple,    its     blooming  period 
overlapping  that  of  Cornus  florida, 
should  never,  as  beautiful  as  it  is, 
be  placed  near  the  red-flowered 
form  of  the   latter,  which  posi- 
the   color  of  the   former.  Cercis 
the   red   bud,  is   affected    in  the 
same  way. 

There  are  a  number  of  more  or  less  new  tortus 
of  deutzia  and  philadelphus,  especially  of  the 
dwarf  and  semi-dwarf  types,  which  are  gradu- 
ally finding  their  way  into  plantings.  Most  of 
them  are  of  graceful  habit,  and  have  beautiful 
flowers  besides.  They  are  very  useful  about  the 
house  and  small  grounds,  to  displace  the  taller 
growing  forms  which  are  so  often  misplaced 
there.  There  are  also  new  forms  of  the  tall- 
growing  types  of  these  two  genera,  especially 
noteworthy  being  Deutzia  crenata  magnified, 
which  is  an  enlargement  and  glorification  of  the 
double  white  form;  and  Philadelphus  Virginal  a 
superb  semi-double  form.  The  former  the  writer 
has  seen  in  full  bloom  only  as  a  forced  greenhouse 
plant,  but  it  is  said  to  bloom  during  the  end  of 
May.  Some  of  the  dw!}rf  deutzias,  and  especially 
the  old-fashioned  Deutzia  gracilis,  make  pleasing 
effects  when  planted  witrr  the  old-fashioned 
double  P&onia  officinalis,  the  red  and  white  con- 
trasting brilliantly. 

Rhus  typhina,  the  staghorn  sumach,  is  a  beau- 
tiful subject  during  the  growing  season  when 
properly  used  and  manipulated,  which  it  fre- 
quently is  not;  that  is,  when  introduced  into  a 
mixed  bed  of  shrubs,  it  so  to  speak  walks  all  over 
the  lot  by  means  of  the  suckers  coming  up  from 
the  roots,  and  kills  out  or  seriously  injures  other 
plants  by  overtopping  them  with  its  shade.  Also 
it  is  apt  to  become  leggy.  When  planted  as  a 
single  specimen  in  a  mowed  lawn,  the  suckers  are 
effectively  disposed  of  by  the  mowing  and  it 
makes  a  picturesque  small  tree,  with  a  short 
trunk.  The  cut-leaf  form  is  not  nearly  such  a 
tall  nor  rampant  grower  and  can  be  used  safely 
and  effectively  where  the  type  cannot  be. 

Ilex  verticillata,  the  black  alder,  and  Ilex  S  - 
holdii,  its  Japanese  counterpart,  are  both  beauti- 
ful when  well  fruited  in  autumn  and  early  winter. 
The  latter  is  now  made  much  of  by  nurserymen, 
but  to  the  writer's  mind  selected  forms  of  the 
former  are  the  finer.  Ilex  laevigata,  the  smooth 
winter  berry,  is  one  of  our  common  native  shrubs 
which  few  people  know,  probably  on  account 
of  the  existence  of  the  still  more  common  Ilex 
verticillata  which  it  much  resembles.  However, 
it  is  different  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
use  it.  The  berries  appear  and  fall  earlier,  are 
larger  and  less  abundant,  and  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent shade  of  red. 

Whether  it  is  prejudice  on  the  writer's  part  or  a 
fact,  rhododendrons  and  mountain  laurel  as  a  rule 
seem  to  lose  their  charm,  and  be  out  of  place  in 
the  city,  entirely  apart  from  the  matter  of  their 
thriving  or  not.  The  high  colors  of  the  rhododen- 
dron become  garish  or  dingy  and  uninteresting, 
and  a  mass  of  Rhododendron  maximum  foliage,  or 
a  group  of  mountain  laurel  in  bloom,  hardly  causes 
the  passerby  to  turn  his  head.  The  opinion  of 
others  would  be  interesting.  One  of  the  most 
successful  instances  of  the  use  of  rhododendrons 
in  the  city  is  a  small,  rather  formal,  planting  in 
Boston  on  Marlboro  Street,  close  to  the  Public- 
Garden. 

This  planting  is  not  very  old,  so  that  final 
judgment  cannot  be  passed  on  it;  perhaps  it 
upsets  the  above  theory.  Other  material  has 
been  skilfully  used  in  connection  with  the  rhodo- 
dendrons, and  this  may  account  for  their  superior 
appearance  as  compared  to  other  city  plantings 
of  the  kind. 

H.  J.  K. 
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GEORGE  SYKES 
COMPANY- INC. 

40  WEST  THIRTY-SECOND  ST.  NEW  YORK 

SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  BUILDING 
"    OF  COUNTRY  HOUSES  •  • 


- 


ARCHITECTS 


COUNTRY  HOME  in  the  Berkshire  Hill 
country,  near  Chatham,  N.  Y.  We  executed 
the  entire  building,  including  interior  work 
and  cabinet  trim. 

The  character  of  this  home  illustrates  what  we  mean  by  the  title,  "Specialists 
in  the  building  of  country  houses." 

There  are  few  houses  as  well  made. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  in  words  why  ordinarily  good  cabinet  work,  masonry,  and  carpentry,  which  conform  strictly 
to  specifications,  are  not  comparable  to  the  artistic  craftsmanship  of  our  master  workmen.  Yet  it  is  the  absence  of  this 
subtle  quality  which  can  rob  even  the  costliest  house  of  any  real  distinction. 

May  we  send  a  Portfolio  of  similar  country  homes  built  by  us  ? 
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What  is  a  fair  rental  for  a  given 

properly f    Ask  the  Readers'  Service 
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Books  that  will  Best  Keep  You 
in  Touch  with  Many  Sides  of  the 
War.  Your  Bookseller  Has  Them. 

Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 


Getting 
Together 


By 
IAN  HAY 

Author  of 
"  The  First  Hundred 
Thousand"     ,  j 

Suppose  you  drew  one  of  your  English 
friends  aside  and  asked  him:  "How  about 
that  blockade!  "  or  "  What  arc  you  open- 
ing our  mails  for?  " — or  some  of  the 
many  other  questions  that  rankle.  His 
answers  would  probably  be  very  much 
like  those  found  in  this  book,  in  which 
the  average  Englishman  and  the  average 
American  "get  together"  in  an  effort 
to  win  better  mutual  understanding  and 
greater  friendship.    Net,  50  cents. 

Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
and  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 


C  By  KIPLING— 

O  t?  G  thr  author  of"  If—  The 

ww  T           f.  Man  Who  Would  Be 

1/4/  /Yvf/Tt*£)  King"  "Barrack.  Room 

TV  LI  I  I  Iff  C  Ballads"  "Recessional" 

— some  of  the  world's  great  stories  and 
poems. 

Now  it's  his  "Sea  Warfare"  that 
people  are  talking  about — pictures  of 
England's  men  and  boats,  and  of  unfor- 
gettable  incidents  not  in  the  dispatches. 
In  three  sections: 
"FRINGES  OF  THE  FLEET" 
"TALES  OF  'THE  TRADE'" 
"DESTROYERS  AT  JUTLAND" 
with  five  poems  never  before  published 
in  book  form.    Net,  $1.25 


The  War  of 
Democracy  t™! 

"We  are  not  fighting  like  two  dogs 
over  a  bone,"  says  Viscount  James 
Bryce  in  the  introduction. 

This  volume  is  really  the  Allies'  offi- 
cial statement  to  the  United  States  and 
other  neutral  nations. 

No  lengthy  argument — no  bitter  de- 
nouncement. But  it  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  what  the  Allies  are  fighting  for! 

Statesmen  IikeAsquith,  Lloyd  George, 
Grey,  Haldane,  etc.,  contribute. 
Net,  $2.00 


Flying  for  f  ey 

0  James  R. 

F ranee  Mcconneii 

At  sunrise  a  swift  ascent  to  14,000 
feet  or  more. 

Cloud  banks  below,  looking  like  an 
Arctic  field  of  ice. 

A  maneuver  for  position. 

An  encounter  with  a  German  Fokker. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  thrilling  ex- 
periences which  this  young  American  so 
vividly  pictures,  when  he  tells  of  those 
of  our  own  land  who  have  chosen  to  fly 
for  France. 

Illustrated.    Net,  $1.00 


The  Russian 
Advance 


By  Stanley 
Washburn 


Can  a  defeated  nation  "come  back?" 

Stanley  Washburn  answers  this  ques- 
tion conclusively  in  his  new  book,  which 
continues  the  story  begun  in  "Victory 
in  Defeat." 

He  tells  how  Russia  when  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  according  to  every  rule 
of  war  launched  her  successful  offensive 
drive;  and  enlivens  his  account  with 
many  intimate  field  notes  revealing  the 
personalities  of  the  campaign  and  the 
daily  life  on  the  Eastern  Front. 
Illustrated.    Net,  $1.2$ 


Do  You  Want  a  Business  of  Your  Own? 

The  desire  of  most  every  man  and  of  every  woman  who  earn 
their  living  is  to  have  a  business  of  his  or  her  own. 

Doesn't  this  idea  appeal  to  you?  Are  you  not  interested  in  the 
freedom  attached  to  being  your  own  "boss"  and  knowing  that 
all  of  the  energy  you  put  in  the  work  is  for  yourself  and  the 
greater  enthusiasm  you  have  the  sooner  you  enjoy  a  handsome 
income? 

We  will  give  you  the  opportunity  now  to  start  your  permanent 
business  and  to  safeguard  yourself  against  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances of  so  many  who  in  their  declining  years  are  depend- 
ing on  the  generosity  of  someone  for  a  living. 

We  have  opened  the  door  of  success  for  a  great  number  of  men 
and  women  who  are  PROSPEROl'S,  and  we  will  show  you  how 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  assured  future. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  yourself  or  your  income  —  WRITE 
US  NOW. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  Garden  City,  New  York 


COMMON  WEEDS 

HE  great  destroyer  of  our  garden  is  a 
weed,  any  weed,  all  the  weeds  grow- 
ing so  much  more  rapidly  than  dc 
the  flowers,  and  choking  out  of 
existence  the  more  tender  seedlings. 
Weeds  are  always  to  be  reckoned 
with  and  it  pays  to  be  more  intelligent  about  them 
than  most  of  us  are.  I  remember  passing  by  a  grass 
border  made  last  spring  from  sod.  Most  of  the 
grass  in  that  border  was  dying  even  then.  Had 
the  buyer  known  a  little  more  he  would  not  have 
purchased  an  annual  grass,  for  the  dealer  had  sold 
him  sod  full  of  annual  grass. 

We  have  three  types  of  weeds  to  deal  with, 
annual,  biennial,  and  perennial,  just  as  we  have 
of  other  plant  forms.  Whenever  it  is  an  annual, 
we  concern  ourselveswith  the  one  season's  work,  as 
for  example  in  the  case  of  flowers  where  the  blooms 
appear  the  season  the  seed  is  sown,  and  every 
bit  of  work  comes  in  the  one  season.  And  if  this 
is  true,  then  the  annual  weed  must  be  stopped 
from  doing  its  first  and  only  season's  work.  And 
to  do  this  it  must  be  prevented  from  maturing 
seed.  *  Take  the  case  of  wild  carrot  or  Queen 
Anne's  lace:  here  is  a  weed  rioting  over  the 
meadows,  fields,  and  along  roadsides.  Its  bloom 
is  as  lovely  as  any  other  in  the  garden  beds,  it 
is  like  a  bit  of  filmy  lace,  and  yet  the  plant  sowing 
itself  all  over  the  fields  causes  endless  work  to  the 
farmer.  How  shall  it  be  stopped  in  its  career: 
If  every  single  blossom  could  be  cut  before  seed 
formation  sets  in,  then  the  work  is  accomplished, 
for  one  single  blossom  of  this  weed  produces 
endless  numbers  of  seed.  Remember  how  the 
bloom  as  it  fades  shuts  up  like  a  bird's  nest — 
which  is  another  common  name  for  the  weed. 
In  this  protecting  nest  the  seed  ripens,  and  in  the 
late  summer  and  fall,  and  even  into  winter,  these 
seeds  are  whirled  by  the  wind  all  over  the  country- 
side. The  seeds  are  small  and  covered  with 
prickers  which  stick  to  animal's  coverings  and 
our  own  clothing,  and  so  these  persistent  pests  are 
carried  in  this  way  for  great  distances.  Thus 
the  only  way  to  prevent  or  stop  the  wild  career  of 
these  annual  weeds  is  to  give  them  no  opportunity 
to  form  seed. 

When  a  biennial  is  dealt  with  an  easier  case  is 
in  hand,  because  a  biennial  does  its  blooming  and 
seeding  the  second  year  of  its  growth  and  if  it 
is  rooted  out  in  the  first  year  all  trouble  is  over. 

The  yellow  daisy,  commonly  called  "black-eyed 
Susan,"  is  a  biennial.  Most  of  us  remember  find- 
ing it  in  fields  when  we  were  children;  year  after 
year  it  came  up  in  the  same  places.  But  this  was 
because  it  seeded  and  sowed  itself  year  in  and 
year  out  and  appeared  to  be  a  perennial.  The 
perennial  is  the  big  problem  and  must  be  taken 
out  root  and  stock.  Frequent  top  cuttings  weaken 
it,  but  even  so  it  is  very  persistent  and  hardy. 

It  is  tremendous,  this  work  of  weed  extinction, 
because  even  in  the  purchase  of  good  seed  one 
often  gets  some  weed  seed  and  manure  is  fre- 
quently quite  full  of  it.  Another  discouraging 
feature  is  that  some  weeds  are  produced  'from 
roots  and  underground  stems,  and  even  though 
the  top  is  cut  off  and  seed  formation  checked  there 
are  still  agencies  at  work  underground  carrying 
on  their  lives.  Take  wild  morning-glory,  for 
example,  if  even  the  smallest  part  of  its  root  is 
left  this  has  the  power  of  sending  up  new  life 
and  perpetuating  the  plant's  life. 

The  Canadian  thistle,  a  persistent  pest,  spreads 
by  underground  stems,  and  ordinary  quack  grass 
is  reproduced  by  underground  root  stalks.  Take 
another  different  sort  of  case,  that  of  chickweed, 
which  is  called  a  winter  annual;  it  springs  up  in 
the  late  fall  and  stays  all  winter  long,  cannily 
ripening  seed  in  early  spring.  So  weeds  are  not 
entirely  a  summer  problem. 


COLOR 

COMMON  NAME 

CLASS 

SEED  TIME 

OF 

BLOSSOM 

Biennial 

Aug. -Oct. 

Purple 

Annual 

July-Nov. 

Yellow 

Perennial 

July— Nov. 

Yellow 

Annual 

Mar-July 

White 

Perennial 

May-Oct. 

Yellow 

Perennial 

Aug. -Oct. 

White 

Perennial 

Aug. -Oct. 

White 

Annual 

Aug  .-Nov. 

Green 

Annual 

July-Nov. 

Yellow 

Biennial 

July-Nov. 

White 

Annual 

J  une- Dec. 

Yellow 

Annual 

Aug.-Nov. 

Yellow 

Perennial 

Aug.-Sept. 

Pink 

Perennial 

June— Nov. 

Red 

Annual 

June-Oct. 

Yellow 

Yellow  daisy — black-eyed  Susan 

Biennial 

July-Sept. 

Yellow 

Perennial 

Aug.-Oct. 

Green 

Ellen  Eddy  Shaw. 


• 
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SCRIBNER' 

STORIES  FIRST  IN  QUALITY 


FOR  the  third  consecutive  year,  Scribnrr's  Maga- 
zine ranks  fir-t  in  tin*  prrrrntagr  of  stories  of 

distinction  in  th<-  selection  of  w The  Besl  Short 
Storirs  of  1(>I<),"*  l>v  Edward  J.  O'Brien,  in  the 
lUhslon  Transcript.  Mr.  O'Brien  read  ami  con- 
sidered  2,700  storirs  in  seventy  periodicals. 

Nine  Serihner's  storirs  werr  singled  out  for  tlirir 
qualities  of  permanenl  literary  value.  Eighteen 

others    possessed  high  distinction, *'  and  seventeen 

more  were  chosen  for  special  mention^ 

The  first  ten  magazines  in  the  order  of  ranking  are  : 


1.  Scribner's  Majfii/ane 

2.  Century 

'.\.  btpW^I  Mugusiiu* 

I.  IVIlllKlll 

5.  Musses 


to.  Kvt'rytxxly's  MiiKii/inc 

7.  Mi*ln>|M)liliiii  MiiKii/inc 

8.  \mcricnn  MiiKii/inc 
I'm  Icirinl  Hi'yh'w 

10.  Colli.  r  s  W.rkly 


Perhaps  this,  better  than  anything  else,  will  show 
Mm  why  100.000  of  the  besl  American  families 
alrradv  havr  this  magazine  regularly  on  their 
library  tables. 


Scribner's 

for  March 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

Publishers,  Importers,  Booksellers 
Fifth  Avenue  at  48th  Street,  New  York  City 

Established  1846 


A  Somersault  on  Skis 

IF  you  hove  done  much  -kiing  you  will  appreciate  what 
;i  sensation  I  his  lad  created  at  the  Dartmouth  Carnival 
of  winter  sports  by  turning  a  complete  flip,  and  then 
repeating  it  time  after  time  "while  cameras  clicked  and 
the  wintry  welkin  shook  with  acclaim." 

It's  a  new  phase  of  undergraduate  activity,  this  keen- 
ness for  hard  exercise  in  the  cold,  clear  winter  air.  Hon 
it  has  become  an  organized  sport  in  our  northern  universi- 
ties, how  snow-shoeing,  skiing,  tobogganing,  ice-boat ing, 
ski-joring,  and  tramping  over  the  silent  white  mountains 
have  come  to  supplant  shivering  over  steam -radiators  in 
the  dull  term  from  Christmas  to  Easter — this  is  the  whole- 
some story  which  Lawrence  Perry  tells  in  w American  Uni- 
versities and  the  White  Outdoors,"  in  the  March  Scribner's. 

It  is  an  issue  of  many  interests,  with  five  excellent 
pieces  of  short  fiction  including  a  Happy  Valley  story  by 
John  Fox,  Jr.,  author  of  w  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome 
Pine  " ;  the  Francis  Lynde  novel,  "  Stranded  in  Arcady  " : 
a  timely  suggestion  for  w  Government  Prevention  of  Rail- 
road Strikes,"  by  Samuel  O.  Dunn;  an  important  critical 
paper  on  "  Standards,"  by  W.  C.  Brow  nell,  and  many  other 
worth-while  features. 

Your  check  for  $1  will  bring  you  the  next  four 
numbers. 
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James  McCutcheon 
&  Co. 

announce  a  beautiful  display  of  Wom- 
en's and  Misses'  Suits,  Coats,  Dresses, 
Skirts  and  Blouses  in  the  season's 
many  new  materials,  including  Yo  San 
Silk,  La  Jerz,  Khaki  Kool,  Tricotine, 
Burrella  Cloth,  Mountach,  Bolivia, 
Silk  Jersey,  New  Twills,  etc. 


Afternoon  Gowns  . 

Sport  Dresses 

Evening  Gowns 

Linen,  Net  and  Lingerie 
Frocks   

Street  Suits  .... 

Smart  Top  Coats 

Separate  Skirts 

Blouses  and  Sport 
Skirts  


Tailored  and  Outing 
Hats  


$26.50  to  175.00 
25.00  to  69.50 
32.50  to  195.00 

16.50  to  115.00 
29.50  to  165.00 
29.50  to  85.00 
5.75  to  45.00 

3.95  to  35.00 

9.50  to  35.00 


FifthAve.,34th&33d  Sts. 
New  York 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


OLD  WOODEN  NUTCRACKERS 

By  EMILY  F.  PEACOCK  and  MARY  MACLEOD  MOORE 


T  FIRST  sight  it  would  appear  that  nothing  could  be 
more  unromantic,  more  thoroughly  utilitarian,  than 
the  nutcrackers  one  sees  on  the  modern  dinner  table, 
for  they  are  designed  for  use  alone.  The  nutcracker 
of  the  present  day  is  a  product  of  a  practical  age,  and 
we  expect  of  it  nothing  more  than  that  it  shall  be 
strong  and  able  to  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  made. 
This  was  not  always  the  case.  There  was  a  time — 
and  that  time  extended  through  centuries — when  the  nutcracker  was 
often  a  thing  of  beauty,  for  the  design  and  carving  were  fine,  or  it  was 
grotesque  or  droll.  Again,  it  called  attention  to  the  heroes  of  the  time, 
or  the  peculiar  butt  of  the  period  and  country  in  which  it  was  made. 


Wooden  nutcrackers,  the  left  two  (front  and  back  views)  representing  a  man  of  the  French 
Revolution  wearing  the  red  cap  of  liberty.   The  nutcracker  on  the  right  is  carved  in  roses 

and  leaves 

Those  were  the  days  when  articles  for  common  use  were  made  as  at- 
tractive as  possible,  and  the  student  of  ornament  finds  much  of  interest 
and  pleasure  in  studying  this  old  household  article,  but  learns  that  utility 
was  seldom  sacrificed  to  beauty.  The  use  to  which  the  nutcracker  was 
to  be  put  was  considered  first,  ornament  second,  the  exception  being  those 
of  iron,  which  are  rarely  found. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  in  those  days  time  was  not 
the  object  that  it  is  now.  Men  lingered  lovingly  over  their  work,  and  laid 
it  down  reluctantly,  for  the  machine-made  article  turned  out  in  its  un- 
beautiful  thousands  had  not  entered  the  field  to  drive  out  the  hand  work, 
to  which  the  twentieth  century  is  again  turning  back. 

The  collecting  of  nutcrackers  recommends  itself  to  the  collector  who  is 
interested  in  the  pursuit  of  the  unusual  and  rather  elusive  thing. 

It  is  very  alluring  to  look  into  the  history  of  nutcrackers  and  endeavor 
to  find  out  in  what  countries  they  were  made  best,  what  characteristics 
marked  the  various  epochs,  and  to  hunt  for  specimens.  Collecting  is  an 
exciting  sport,  and  the  chase  for  an  addition  to  a  collection  rivals  the 
passion  for  pursuing  game;  for  those  who  have  not  yet  started  the  nut- 
cracker search  it  is  recommended  as  adding  a  new  interest  to  life. 

One  collector  some  time  since 
found  in  Lucerne  a  good  specimen, 
more  than  200  years  old,  and 
there  is  a  small  but  excellent  col- 
lection in  the  Museum  at  Basle. 
Another,  very  large  and  complete 


A  realistic  design  showing  a  squirrel  crack- 
ing a  nut.  The  carved  hand  design  is  of 
Swiss  origin 

An  excellent  example  of  the 
Chamounix  nutcrackers;  front 
and  back  views 
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GOOD  TASTE  and  refine- 
ment are  often  expressed  Lp? 
details  nnd  accessories  even  more 
Mil  in  tl\e  general  atmosphere  of 
me  home. 

Toilet  articles  of  tne  exquisite 
Ivory1  Pv-ra-lin  have  become  me 
v*ogue  mrongh  an  exceptionally 
happy*  combination  of  utility1  and 
beaut;?. 

Our  distinctive  Du  Barn?  de- 
sign, here  illustrated,  exemplifies 
supremacy?  in  style  and  craftsman- 
ship in  this  all-American  product. 

You  may*  see  it  at  me  better 
shops  or  in  our  Ivor?  Py-ra-lin 
folder,  sent  on  request. 

niie  Arlington  Company 

735  Broadway  New"  York 
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Enjoy  Comfort 
and  Security 
all  day — every  day 

by  wearing  the 

Boston 
Garter 

25  CENTS    35  CENTS  SOCENTS 
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Garter  ^1 
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ONWIT  TELLER  &  CO. 

"The  Specialty  Shop  oFOeigmationv 
fifth  Ave  .c\t38th  St,  New  York 
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S ports  Apparel  on  rapport. 
with  the  Spirit  of  Out-o-dooxs 


DR.  HUGO  MUNSTERBERG 

worked  hard  to  interpret  Germany  and  America  to  each  other.  His  career  is  part  of 
the  tradition  of  German  Scholarship  in  America,"  said  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

These  three  books  by  this  eminent  scientist,  late  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Harvard  University,  are  considered  standard. 

On  the  Witness  Stand 

A  study  of  some  problems  with  which  psychology  and  law  come  in  contact,  dealing  with  the 
mind  of  the  witness  on  the  witness  stand,  and  considering  the  influence  of  psychology  in  the 
prevention  of  crime.    Net,  £1.50. 

The  Americans 

In  this  book  Dr.  Miinsterberg  has  put  in  a  nutshell  the  characteristics  of  American  life  in 
politics,  religion,  commerce,  literature,  and  art.  It  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  work  which  is  here 
supplemented  by  a  preface  that  is  an  interesting  commentary'  upon  his  earlier  opinions.  New 
popular  edition.    Net,  $1.00. 

Psychology  and  Social  Sanity 

Some  of  the  problems  discussed  are:  Women  and  the  Jury  System;  Investors  and  Wild  Cat 
Schemes;  Publicity  and  the  Sex  Problem;  Social  Sins  in  Advertising;  and  other  subjects  of 
great  present  day  importance.    Net,  £1.35. 

These  books  are  for  sale  at  all  bookstores 

Garden  City    DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.    New  York 
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The  Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 


Varnished  with  Valspar 
from  cellar  to  garret  ! 

HPHERE  is  more  wear  and  tear  in  a  big  hotel  than  in 
almost  any  other  institution,  and  far  more  than  in 
any  home. 

People  are  continually  coming  and  going.  Both  guests 
and  servants  are  more  or  less  careless. 

Therefore,  woodwork,  floors  and  furniture  soon  become 
worn  and  shabby  unless  special  protection  can  be  given. 
That  is  where  Valspar  steps  in,  and  here  follows  an 
interesting  story: 


VALENTINE'S 


SPAR 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


Four  years  ago  the  management  of  Grove  Park  Inn  considered  all 
these  facts,  and  as  a  result  the  well-known  hotel  was  Vahparred  from 
cellar  to  garret  —  floors,  doors,  woodwork,  furniture,  bathrooms,  halls, 
bedrooms — everywhere  that  it  could  be  used  to  advantage. 

Valspar  is  absolutely  waterproof  and  won't  turn  white  in  cold  or  hot 
water.  It  resists  hot  dishes  and  spilled  liquids;  is  tough,  durable  and 
retains  its  beauty  of  finish.  Because  of  Valspar's  special  features,  Mr. 
Seely  made  his  choice  of  this  varnish.    Read  his  letter: 

Valentine  &  Company,  December  6,  1916. 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen: 

Our  confidence  in  Valspar  is  almost  unbounded. 

When  I  built  Grove  Park  Inn  I  specified  Valspar  on  all  woodwork,  furni- 
ture, and  practically  everything  that  had  to  stand  hard  wear. 
I  was  especially  particular  about  the  furniture,  to  avoid  spots  where 
guests  get  it  wet  with  either  hot  or  cold  water.  Several  thousand  pieces 
of  furniture  were  finished  with  Valspar  four  years  ago  and  have  been  in 
constant  use  ever  since. 

Grove  Park  Inn  uses  Valspar  on  all  casement  windows  and  has  never 
had  any  trouble  with  swelling  or  warping. 

Very  truly  yours. 


7X4^5 

Vice-President. 

Valspar  gives  unusual  service  in  this  big  hotel  where  it  receives 
especially  hard  wear.  In  your  home,  where  obviously  there  is 
much  less  wear,  it  will  please  even  better — on  your  floors,  wood- 
work, furniture,  and  so  on.    There's  a  Valspar  dealer  in  your  city. 

Special  Offer 

If  you  wish  to  test  Valspar  send  20c.  in  stamps  to  Valentine  &  Company,  453  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York,  and  we  will  send  a  four-ounce  can,  enough  to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair. 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 


New  York 


Chicago 


Largest  Manufacturers 

of  High-Grade 
Furnishes  in  the  IVorid 


Boston  Toronto  London  Amsterdam 

MARR     Established  1832 
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«VALREN!s'nES 

rancisco  and  Prii 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 
One  of  Ike  Falstirred  Belmont  The  Vahparred  Dining-room 
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A  more  modern  type, 
made  upon  entirely  dif- 
ferent  lines — somewhat 
like  a  pair  of  pliers.  It 
can  be  used  for  only 
small  nuts 


The  violinist.  The 
back  only  is  illustrated, 
showing  plainly  where 
the  nut  is  inserted  and 
how  the  screw  works 

collection  is  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Kemp-of  London,  England,  who 
owns  some  unique  specimens. 

Besides  grotesques,  there  are,  as  we  have  just  said,  portraits  of  men, 
or  designs  to  call  attention  to  the  outstanding  events  of  the  age,  and  some- 
times birds  and  beasts  are  used  as  a  motive.  In  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, French  designers  indicated  terrible  events  in  their  work.  One  photo- 
graph here  shown — or  rather  two,  for  there  is  a  back  and  a  front  view — 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  man  of  the  French  Revolutionary  times  wearing 
the  red  cap  of  liberty. 
Another  explanation  of 
this  design  is  that  the 
two  views  represent 
Night  and  Morning. 

Exquisitely  carved 
and  chaste  in  design  are 
the  crackers  showing 
carvings  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  while  that  re- 
presenting a  squirrel  is 
very  realistic.  One  of 
Swiss  origin,  showing  the 
hand  closed  to  form  the 
hollow  in  which  the  nut 
is  cracked,  seems  par- 
ticularly appropriate  in 
design;  and  the  cracker 
with  a  back  like  a  bonnet 
is  an  excellent  example 
of  those  made  in  Cha- 
mounix. 

The  more  modern 
cracker  with  the  head  of 
Bismarck  is  made  upon 
different  lines,  it  will  be 
observed,  more  like  a 
pair  of  pliers,  and  can  be 
used  for  small  nuts  only. 

The  figure  of  a  little  man,  who  is  playing  a  fiddle,  the  back  only  of 
which  is  shown,  indicates  very  plainly  how  the  nut  is  inserted,  and  where, 

and  how  the  screw 
works. 

In  the  collection  from 
which  these  examples 
were  taken,  the  nut- 
crackers included  a  fig- 
ure of  Napoleon,  indi- 
cating the  period  when 
the  work  was  done,  a 
cannibal  chief  with  sav- 
age weapons,  an  old 
man  with  a  nightcap 
and  glasses,  a  dwarf, 
several  figures  which 
seem  to  have  been  taken 
from  Dickens,  a  head  of 
Mephistopheles,  and  a 
clown.  These  are  in 
quite  different  spirit 
from  the  delicate  carv- 
ings of  fruits  and  blos- 
soms, or  the  elaborate 
and  exaggerated  forms 
already  referred  to. 

This  is  the  day  of  the 
revival  of  art  and  we  may 
live  to  see  exquisitely 
carved  nutcrackers  rival- 
Two  other  interesting  designs.   The  hand  holding  a  nut      ing  tnose  °^  our  anCt>' 
seems  to  have  been  a  popular  pattern  tors. 


Front  and  back  views  of  a  nutcracker  similar  to  the  French 
Revolutionist  shown  on  page  85 


The  Supreme  Motor 


\  ou  will  concede  the  luxurious- 
ness  and  beauty  of  this  car 
without  argument. 

Its  practical  advantages  finally 
determine  its  purchase. 

The  motor  has  no  equal— no  near 
approach  in  any  similar  car 
at  so  moderate  a  price  or  even 
at  hundreds  of  dollars  more. 

It  is  a  Willys-Knight  sleeve- 
valve  motor— 12000  produced 
last  year  and  giving  the  most 
remarkable  satisfaction. 


Everyone  knows  that  nothing 
has  ever  seriously  challenged 
the  noiselessness  of  this  type 
of  motor. 

It  has  the  softest  "purr"  com- 
bined with  the  greatest  power 
for  its  size. 

Its  smoothness  puts  all  other 
motors  of  like  power  to  shame. 

It  loves  carbon  and  hates  the 
repair  shop. 

It  will  serve  you  years  longer — 
thousands  of  miles  farther — 


than  any  other  type  of  motor. 

And  it  is  the  only  motor  known 
that  does  its  best  work  in  its 
old  age,  after  putting  all  rivals 
to  rout  in  its  youth. 

The  Willys-Knights  are  value 
pre-eminent,  because  they 
show  proportionately  in  the 
economies  of  our  vast  produc- 
tion of  a  complete  line  of  cars. 

Limousine  or  Sedan  S1950, 
Coupe  $1650. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  now. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars 


'Made  in  U.  S.  A.' 
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HEI{CULES 

Smokeless  Shotguns 

POWQMRS 


Infallible  and  "E.  C." 
can  be  obtained  in  all 
of  the  following  makes 
of  shotgun  shells. 

PETERS 
REHIXGTOS 
SELBY 
U.S. 
WESTERX 
WINCHESTER 


In  Your  Favorite 
Make  of  Shells 

THE  fact  that  you  prefer  some  par- 
ticular make  of  shell  when  shooting 
at  the  traps  or  in  the  field  need  not 
prevent  you  from  enjoying  the  satisfaction 
given  sportsmen  by  Hercules  Smokeless 
Shotgun  Powders,  Infallible  and  "E.  C." 
These  splendid  powders,  which  are  of  high 
and  remarkably  uniform  quality,  may  be 
obtained  in  any  standard  make  of  shell. 
Undoubtedly  the  shell  yOu  use  is  named 
in  the  list  given  at  the  left.  The  next 
time  you  order  ask  for  a  Hercules  Powder 
in  that  particular  make  of  shell.  You  will 
see  the  name  of  the  powder  stenciled  on 
the  box  and  on  the  top  wad  in  each  shell. 
Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders 
give  light  recoil,  high  velocity,  even 
patterns.  You  can't  do  better  than 
shoot  either  Infallible  or  "E.  C."  Write 
for  a  free  booklet  that  describes  them  fully. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1009  Market  Street 


Wilmington 


Delaware 


There  is  no  more  fascinating  study 
than  Natural  Science.  If  you  know 
what  to  look  for,  a  microscope  will 
reveal  undreamed-of  wonders  in 
simple  things.  There  are  schools 
that  have  especially  complete  equip- 
ment for  teaching  Science. 

The  announcements  df  the  best  schools  can 
be  found  in  Scribner 's  Magazine  every  month. 
If  detailed  information  is  desired,  address 

Scribner's  Magazine 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

Scribner  Building,  Fifth  Avenue 
Room  221  >few  York 


ELECTRIC  CURRENT  for 


ESTATES 
HOTELS 
VEHICLE 
CHARGING 

Simple 
Compact 
Economical 


DIRECT  CONNECTED  GENERATING  SETS 

Built  in  Two  Saet — 4  KW  and  5  KW 

LANGSTADT-MEYER  CO.       Appleton,  Wii.,  U.  S.  A. 

Write  For  Bulletin  CIO 


TEMPERATURE 

^  n  its  Gelation 
A  toHealth 
is  Vital 

Write  fcr 
ttiisFree 
Booklet 


laylcr  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There*  3  Tyrol  or  1&ydbr Thermometer  for  Every  Purpme 


CONTROLLING  THE  FIRE  BLIGHT 
OF  PEARS 


HE  best  time  to  start  a  campaign 
against  that  most  destructive  of 
fruit  tree  diseases,  namely,  fire  or 
pear  blight,  is  earl}7  spring,  but  as 
discussed  farther  on,  important  and 
helpful  work  can  be  done  at  other 
times  as  well.  Spring  is  the  time  for  the  main 
campaign,  however,  first  because  more  spare 
rime  is  then  available;  and,  second,  because  the 
disease  can  be  most  readily  controlled  while  the 
trees  are  dormant. 

Numerous  experiments  have  shown  that  over 
winter  the  fire  blight  bacteria  are  confined  to  a 
narrow  portion  of  the  cankers  or  diseased  areas 
lying  next  to  the  healthy  wood.  When  favorable 
conditions  for  tree  growth  occur  in  the  spring, 
these  bacteria  come  out  of  their  dormant  state, 
multiply,  and  spread  with  great  rapidity  to  the 
surrounding    healthy    tissue.    Frequently  the 


courtesy  .  u!  Depl  at  r*Unt  Pathology.  Cornell  L'aiteTUtr 

Two  large  fire  blight  bark  cankers.  The  cracked  edges  mark 
the  boundaries  between  the  healthy  bark  outside  and  enclosed 

areas  of  dead,  slightly  sunken  tissue 

cankers  exude  a  gummy  substance  which  is  sweet 
and  attracts  various  insects.  It  is  also  laden 
with  the  blight  bacteria  which  are  carried  by  these 
insects  to  other  trees  where,  under  proper  condi- 
tions, new  infections  occur. 

The  blight  fighter's  outfit  is  not  elaborate.  A 
pruning  saw,  shears,  a  sharp  pruning  knife,  a 
gouge  and  mallet,  a  bottle  of  disinfectant  solution, 
preferably  corrosive  sublimate  I  to  1,000,  a 
sponge  to  apply  it  with,  and  a  day  warm  enough 
to  handle  the  tools  are  the  necessary  concomi- 
tants. In  my  own  work  I  carry  a  few  strips  of 
white  cloth  to  mark  the  trees  as  I  treat  them,  so 
that  they  may  easily  be  found  on  later  inspections. 

In  going  through  the  pear  orchard,  look  with 
suspicion  on  all  bark  cankers.  It  is  ordinarily 
said  that  blight  cankers  on  the  trunk  and  limbs  of 
the  trees  are  the  result  of  a  blighted  spur  or  water 
sprout  earn  ing  the  disease  into  the  bark,  but  this 
is  not  always  the  case.  I  have  treated  many 
cankers  in  which  the  blight  germs  have  entered 
by  other  means,  and  were  thought  to  be  winter- 
injury  cankers  until  they  became  active.  With 
these  doubtful  cankers  it  is  best  to  cut  out  only 
those  in  which  the  bark  is  killed  to  the  wood. 
If  the  growing  layer  or  cambium  is  uninjured  and 
healthy  the  chances  are  good  that  it  will  push  out 
the  cankers,  irrespective  of  what  caused  them. 

Before  doing  any  cutting,  find  the  limits  of  the 
canker.  Then  disinfect  the  knife,  and  cut  en- 
tirely around  the  diseased  area,  holding  the  knife 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  bark  and  a 
full  two  to  three  inches  outside  the  edge  of  the 
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//burn 

LIGH^  ELECTRIC 

$1685 


o  6  Toledo 


Light  and  Low 


TT  IS  the  only  modern  light,  low  hung  electric.  It  has 
long  sweeping  lines  and  is  strikingly  beautiful  by 
comparison  with  any  other  car  of  its  type. 


Dependability,  durability  and  economy  are 
of  course  at  the  bottom  of  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  the  Milburn  Light  Electric. 

But  its  success  is  also  due  to  the  originality 
and  distinctiveness  of  its  design. 

The  modern  seating  arrangement  which 
makes  it  a  roomier  car  than  others  as  big  or 


bigger,  is  also  responsible  for  much  of  its 
popularity. 

Then,  too,  it  is  by  far  the  easiest  riding  car 
of  its  kind. 

Let  the  Milburn  dealer  show  you  its  many 
exclusive  advantages.  Write  for  our  beautiful 
new  catalogue. 


Established  1848 

The  \tilburn  Town  Car — outside  driven — inside  capacity 
jour  passengers — a  beauty — $1995  }.  o.  b.  Toledo 


THE  MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY 

AUTOMOBILE  DIVISION 


Toledo,  Ohio 

The  Milburn  Charger  solves  the  home  charging 
problem — inexpensively — efficiently 
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Out  in  the  open  man 
does  not  take  cold 


The  cause  of  cold  is  not  COLD 

It  is  HEAT 

COLDS  are  bred  in  your  very  home.  The  results 
of  imperfect  heating  breed  them.  But  where 
Dunham  Vapor  Heating  is,  there  exists  ncneof  the 
unhealthy  conditions  that  foster  colds. 

Instead,  the  air  in  every  room  is  fresh  and  warm.  An  even, 
genial  heat  pervades  the  whole  home.  Radiators  do  not— 
cannot — knock  or  pound.  Temperature  is  automatically  kept 
at  either  one  of  two  predetermined  levels.  And  all  with  min- 
imum attention  and  unusual  coal  economy. 

A  little  more  costly  to  buy  than  old-fashioned,  faulty  equip- 
ment, the  Dunham  Vapor  Heating  System  is  worth  more — 
in  both  material  value  and  service.  A  steam  fitter  can  Dun- 
hamize  a  new  or  an  already-built  home.  Write  for  full 
information  immediately.  Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  our  invalu- 
able book,  "The  3  H's." 

Dunham 

■LEVATOR  HEATING  SYSTEM 
The  C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 

DIVISION  SALES  OFFICES:  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco 


DUNHAM 
Radiator  Trap 

This  device  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental* of  the  DUNHAM  VAPOR 
HEATING  SYSTEM.  Because  it 
make*  impossible  the  presence  of 
water  in  radiators,  it  prevents  their 
pounding  and  knocking,  reduces  fuel 
consumption,  causes  the  radiator  to 
heat  evenly  and  quickly,  eliminates 
the  hissing  air  valve  and  spurting 
water. 


Boston 
Rochester 
Albany 
Philadelphia 
Washington.  D.  C. 


Branch  Offices: 


BRANCHES : 

Birmingham  Indianapolis  Davenport  Fort  Worth 

Pittsburgh  Louisville  Des  Moines  Dallas 

Cleveland  Milwaukee  St.  Louis  Denver 

Detroit  Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Cheyenne 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
Halifax  Montreal  Ottawa  Winnipeg 


Salt  Lake  City 
Spokane 
Portland.  Ore. 
Seattle 
Los  Angeles 


Vancouver 


ing  New  Trees  and 
Old  Orchards  

Blasted  tree  beds  permit  a  deeper  root 
growth.  The  subsoil  is  pulverized  by  the 
blast  and  valuable  plant  food  is  rendered 
available.  Trees  in  blasted  beds  grow  faster, 
are  thriftier  and  bear  two  years  earlier  than 
those  in  spade-dug  holes.  Old  orchards  can 
be  restored  to  their  original  state  of  produc- 
tiveness by  blasting  the  subsoil  with 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 

—made  especially  for  agricultural  use.  Easy 
to  use  and  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperi- 
enced, if  simple  directions  are  followed. 

The  Safest  Explosive  is  economical,  quick  and  effective 
(or  clearing  land  of  stumps  and  boulders,  making 
ditches,  subsoiling  and  preparing  tree  beds. 

Our  74-page,  illustrated  book,  "Better  Farming"  tells 
how  to  do  many  kinds  of  farm  and  landscape  work  with 
Atlas  Farm  Powder.  Write  for  it  to-day.  Kindly  men- 
tion Country  Life. 

Atlas   Powder  Company 

Dept.  CL41  Wilmington,  Del. 


canker  in  order  to  insure  the  elimination  of  all 
diseased  bark.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  allow  the  knife  to  pass  from  diseased  to  healthy 
bark,  thus  infecting  the  latter.  The  gouge  may 
then  be  used  to  aid  in  clearing  out  the  diseased 
bark,  the  same  precautions  being  taken.  Re- 
member that  this  disease  is  infectious  even  in 
winter.  When  the  wound  has  been  cleaned 
thoroughly,  the  knife  should  be  disinfected 
again,  the  wound  made  pointed  at  top  and  bot- 
tom and  the  cut  edges  trimmed  at  right  angles 
to  the  wood,  if  this  was  not  done  in  the  first 
cutting.  Both  of  these  practices  should  be 
strictly  observed  if  rapid  healing  is  to  be  ef- 
fected. Next  swab  out  the  entire  wound  with 
the  disinfectant.  Within  a  week  or  so,  after  the 
cut  surfaces  have  dried  sufficiently,  cover  the 
wound  with  an  antiseptic  and  waterproof  dress- 
ing, preferably  a  good  grade  of  coal  tar,  thin 
enough  to  be  applied  as  a  paint. 

If  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  found  to  be  almost  or 
entirely  girdled  by  blight  cankers,  the  tree  should 
in  most  cases  be  rooted  out  and  destroyed.  Just 
what  trees  should  or  should  not  be  treated  is 
purely  a  matter  of  judgment.    Kiefer  trees,  in 


Courtesy  of  Dep't.  of  Plant  Pathology.  Cornell  University 

A  canker  formed  on  a  large  limb  at  the  base  of  a  dead  and 
blackened  shoot  through  which  the  blight  bacteria  entered. 
Such  shoots  should  be  kept  off  the  trunk  and  the  base  of  the 
main  limbs  of  a  pear  tree 

many  cases,  recover  and  outgrow  the  blight,  even 
after  a  very  severe  trunk  infection  has  occurred. 
If  such  trees  are  worth  the  risk  as  sources  of  in- 
fection, they  may  be  left  in  the  orchard. 

BLIGHT  ERADICATION  IN  SUMMER 

The  secret  of  fire  blight  control  during  the 
summer  is  the  immediate  destruction  of  new 
infections  as  they  appear.  Fire  blight  infections 
in  most  cases  can  be  traced  to  a  few  old  cankers 
either  on  your  own  place  or  your  neighbor's. 
Eliminate  these  sources  of  infection  as  far  as 
possible,  and  make  frequent  inspections  of  the 
orchard,  cutting  out  all  blighted  wood  at  least 
two  feet  below  ally  signs  of  the  disease.  Many 
growers  are  disappointed  in  the  results  that  attend 
this  work  because  they  fail  to  cut  far  enough  below 
the  diseased  area,  or  because  they  neglect  to 
disinfect  after  cutting.  In  treating  active  can- 
kers, I  have  often  seen  red  infection  strands  in 
the  cambium  more  than  three  feet  below  any 
signs  of  the  disease  in  the  bark.  This  explains, 
in  part  at  least,  the  great  difficulty  experienced 
in  trying  to  get  below  active  blight  cankers. 
This  tendency  to  rapid  spread  in  the  cambium  is, 
however,  much  more  pronounced  in  trunk  can- 
kers than  in  twig  cankers. 

If  possible,  the  pear  orchard  should  be  inspected 
for  blight  at  least  twice  a  week  during  infection 
periods.  The  young  apple  orchard  also  should 
not  be  neglected  at  this  time,  since  many  varieties 
of  apple  trees,  notably  the  Spitzenburg,  Alexan- 
der, and  Twenty  Ounce,  are  especially  susceptible 
to  fire  blight  when  young.  It  will  not  pay  to 
cut  out  twig  and  blossom  infections  in  the  older 
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F1SK 

RedTops 

(Jives Deluxe 

i  Ire  as  indicative  of 
Jinec  taste  and  judg^ 
meat  of  worth  as  the 
personal  at  I  ire  of  a 
fgntlewornanfuheu  arc 
not  ojnlu  handsome 
and  smart  but  render 
remarkable  efficiency. 


FiskTlre  Service  in  more  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
Direcft  Branches  is  a  great 
assistance  to  the  woman  who 
drives  her  own  car.  The  service 
is  free.  In  all  leading  cities. 
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Three  Steps  in  the 
NATCO  Wall 

Quickly  erecting  the  tile. 
Applying  attractive  stucco  outside. 
Applying  plaster  inside. 

1TOUSE  BUILDER!   Note  the  speed 
and  economy,  and  above  all,  the 
safety  of  construction  with 

NATCO  HOLLOWTILE  • 

Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  the  noted  architect,  says:  "Stucco 
houses,  the  walls  of  which  are  built  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  are 
the  most  permanent  and  satisfactory." 

Natco  construction  is  cheaper  than  brick  or  concrete,  and, 
while  more  expensive  than  flimsy  and  dangerous  frame,  the 
resulting  economies  in  maintenance  and  insurance  will  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  pay  for  this  initial  increased  outlay. 
Natco  should  be  used  not  only  for  walls,  but  for  floors  and 
partitions — throughout  the  house. 

Natco  is  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter,  saving  coal 
bills,  thanks  to  its  blankets  of  dead  air  contained  in  the  cel]s 
of  the  tile.  It  is  vermin-proof,  damp-proof,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  absolutely  fireproof. 

Think  of  Natco  as  a  service,  free  to  all  architects,  engineers, 
contractors,  and  to  you. 

Send  ten  cents  for  the  interesting  32  page  book,  "Fireproof 
Houses."  It  will  show  you  how  other  discriminating  people 
have  erected  beautiful  houses  with  Natco — for  comfort,  econ- 
omy and  safety,  For  your  protection,  look  for  the  imprinted 
trade  mark  "Natco"  on  every  tile. 

NV\TION/\IjFI1^-PRQ)FING 
•COMPANY- 

420  Federal  Street  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Nalco  residence  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  Architects, 
Marsh  and  Gette,  New  York- 


Big  $2.50  Offer-KEITH'S 

The  magazine  for  Home- 
builders,  the  recognized  au- 
thority on  planning,  building 
and  decorating  Artistic 
Moines.  Each  number  con- 
tains 7  to  10  PLANS  by  lead- 
ing architects.  Subscription 
$2.50.  On  all  newfcfttnndft  25c 
copy.  Twelve  big  house  I  >uild- 
ing  numbers  andyourchoiceof 

KEITH'S  Dollar  Plan  Books 


130  Plans  of  Bungalo 
104  Plans  cstg.  below 
i«S  


■  175  Plans  cstg.  below  $6000 

f^ooo    I  125   "       "    over  $0000 

$4000    I  100   "     Cement  and  Brick, 

j  I  5°  Garages,  40  Duplex  &  Hats. 


KEITH'S,  961  McKnight  Bid*.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.   * 


Tennessee,  Nashville,  Box  35.  Belmont  Heights. 

Ward-Belmont  for  girls  and  young  women. 

A  school  of  national  patronage  and  prestige,  located  in  the  South.  Strong 
Faculty  and  h.ilf  million  dollar  equipment,  affording  superior  facilities  for 
physical,  intellectual,  social  and  moral  development.  Ideal  climate  and  health 
record.    Opened  Sept.  20.    For  catalogue  and  book  of  views  address  as  above. 


CHAM  BERLIN 

M  ETAL 

WEATHER  STRIP 


on  your  windows  means  free- 
dom from  window  troubles  for 
all  time.  Applied  to  windows, 
doors  casement  windows, 
transoms,  and  French  win- 
dows in  old  or  new  homes.  Made,  guaranteed  and  installed  by 
CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHER  STRIP  COMPANY 
113  Dinan  Bldg.  Detroit,  Mich. 

IVrite  for  address  of  branch  near  yott 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 


Made  to 
Draw 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful. 


Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work. 


FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY 
Engineer  and  Contractor 
211  Fulton  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


When* You  Move  to  the  Country 

there  are  several  ways  to  go  about  rinding  the  place  that  you  want. 
Some  methods  are  very  tedious  and  uncertain;  one  of  these  is  to  travel 
aimlessly  and  laboriously  about  without  any  definite  idea  of  what  to 
inspect.  A  better  way  is  to  turn  to  the  Real  Estate  Directory  at  the 
front  of  this  magazine  and  search  for  what  you  want.  If  it  isn't  there, 
write  to  our  Real  Estate  Department,  11  West  32nd  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


apple  trees,  since  in  them  the  disease  seldom  runs 
below  the  new  wood.  In  working  with  the  larger 
pear  trees,  a  good  pole  pruner  with  a  sponge  tied 
just  beneath  the  shears  to  swab  the  cut  surfaces 
is  useful.  Keep  off  the  limbs  of  the  pear  trees  as 
much  as  possible  in  doing  your  work,  especially 
if  you  wear  heavy  shoes,  for  the  bark  is  tender 
and  bruises  easily. 

It  is  hardly  practical  to  remove  all  blighted 
twigs  and  spurs  from  the  orchard  as  they  are 
cut  from  the  trees,  but  fortunately  the  sun  dries 
them  up  rapidly  and  soon  kills  the  bacteria  they 
contain.  1  he  larger  branches,  however,  should 
be  removed  at  once. 

INSECTS  AS   BLIGHT  CARRIERS 

Insects  are  without  doubt  the  most  important 
carriers  of  the  fire  blight  germ,  and  it  has  been 
my  observation  that  the  shot-hole  borer  is  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  trunk  cankers.  Several 
species  of  bark  borers  are  also  responsible  for 
such  infections.  The  best  way  to  keep  shot-hole 
borers  out  of  the  orchard  is  to  keep  it  free  from 
the  dead  wood  and  dying  trees  in  which  the 
insects  breed.  When  dead  or  blighted  trees  are 
cut  out,  they  should  be  removed  from  the  orchard 
at  once  and  either  burned  or  cut  up  into  fire  wood 
immediately.  I  have  found  severely  blighted 
pear  trees  riddled  with  the  emergence  holes  of 
shot-hole  borers,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
observed  the  insects  attacking  healthy  young  pear 
trees. 

Another  blight  carrier  is  the  pear  psylla. 
During  July  and  August  of  last  summer  this 
insect  was  directly  associated  wfith  severe  attacks 
of  twig  blight  on  Bartlett  pear  trees  about  the 
region  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  My  attention  was 
first  called  to  this  fact  by  noting  that  numerous 
twig  infections  were  starting  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  where  the  leaf  stalk  meets  the  twig  wrhich 
bears  it,  and  where  the  psylla  congregate  and  feed. 
Control  the  psylla — if  you  can — and  you  will 
probably  have  less  trouble  with  fire  blight. 

Other  insects,  not  mentioning  bees,  which  are 
notorious  carriers  of  blight  from  blossom  to  blos- 
som, are  known.  Prominent  among  them  are 
aphids  and  tarnished  plant  bugs,  both  of  w  hich 
do  great  damage  in  this  way,  especially  in  the 
nursery  where  the  trees  are  young,  succulent,  and 
set  close  together.  As  the  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  blight  infections  increases  the  role  of 
insects  in  its  dissemination  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent,  and  some  authorities  hold  that 
the  secret  of  success  in  blight  control  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  control  of  the  insects  that 
spread  it.  C.  B.  Savage. 

THE  NORTHERN  FLICKER 

OLDEN-WINGED  woodpecker, 
pigeon  woodpecker,  yellowham- 
mer,  partridge  woodpecker,  wake- 
up,  high  hole — these  are  a  few  of 
the  names  by  which  the  Northern 
flicker  is  known  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  temperate  zone  of  America.  The  very 
fact  that  he  is  known  by  more  than  thirty  vernac- 
ular names  indicates  how  widespread  and  how  fa- 
miliar to  men  the  bird  is.  It  might  almost  be 
said  that  no  farm  is  complete  without  a  flicker, 
that  every  countryside  would  be  poorer  without 
the  sight  of  him  sailing  across  the  fields  or  without 
the  shrill  cry  of  his  voice  on  the  morning  air.  If 
he  does  not  winter  in  a  given  locality  his  "unck, 
Sick,"  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  first  songs  to  an- 
nounce the  return  of  spring,  and  his  beating  of  a 
long  roll  on  a  resonant  branch  will  be  one  of  the 
first  sounds  to  remind  the  farmer  that  the  time 
has  come  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  harvests. 

Though  a  common  bird  about  farms,  even 
living  in  barns  and  picking  holes  in  houses,  he  is 
a  very  shy  bird  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
approach,  the  reason  for  his  shyness  being  that, 
in  spite  of  the  laws  protecting  him,  he  is  hunted 
in  the  greater  part  of  his  range.  His  gorgeous 
plumage  makes  him  an  attractive  mark  for  the 
careless  hunter,  and  by  some  he  is  even  sought  for 
food. 

My  respect  for  him  was  greatly  increased  after 
my  first  attempt  to  secure  his  picture.  I  had 
spent  several  days  in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  in  photo- 
graphing some  of  the  supposedly  wilder  and  more 
timid  birds,  and  had  found  them  comparatively 
easy  to  catch  with  the  camera  while  they  were 
nesting.  The  brown  thrasher  had  permitted  me 
to  come  within  eight  feet  of  his  nest  and  snap  his 
picture.  The  hermit  thrush,  who  secludes  him- 
self in  the  deep  forests  or  hides  in  the  heavy 
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WORTH 

The  value  of  a  Pierce 'Arrow  Car  has  been  fixed  as 
the  price  for  which  it  is  sold,  but  can  that  price 
measure  its  worth?  It  is  easily  possible  for  the 
fortunate  owner  to  get  more  out  of  it  than  is  repre- 
sented  by  what  he  paid  for  it,  just  as  it  is  easily  pos- 
sible for  the  man  whose  life  has  been  insured  to  live 
longer  than  the  years  set  down  in  the  actuary's  table. 

The  cost  of  a  Pierce  Arrow  represents  merely  the 
least  that  one  can  get  out  of  it;  in  other  words,  its 
value.  Its  worth  is  the  sum  of  all  its  desirable 
qualities  multiplied  by  the  years  over  which  it 
continues  to  give  the  full  quota  of  these  qualities. 
Divide  that  by  the  cost  of  the  car,  and  the  quotient 
is  insignificant. 

THE  PIERCE  •  ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  -  Buffalo  N  Y 

PIERCE- 
ARROW 
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No  One  Enjoys  the  Annual  "Repainting"— 

No  One  Has  to  Undergo  It 

Don't  paint  your  home  at  all — enamel  it  this  year.  Enamolin,  the  whitest  and 
most  durable  enamel  in  the  world,  will  beautify  and  protect  your  woodwork, 
doors  and  furniture  for  years  without  the  need  of  refinishing. 
Enamolin  has  a  finish  so  smooth  and  porcelain-like  as  to  make  a  painted  sur- 
face seem  positively  rough  and  harsh  in  comparison.  No  dust  can  settle 
on  the  Enamolined  surface,  while  finger  marks  and  dirt  can  be  scrubbed  off 
with  Sapolio  and  water  without  fear  of  cracking  or  marring  Enamolin  s 
elastic  surface. 

When  you  have  protected  and  beautified  your  woodwork  with  Enamolin, 
take  care  of  your  floors  with  Namlac  Floor  Finish — give  them  a  lustrous 
surface,  so  elastic  as  to  withstand  the  tramp  of  feet,  the  dragging  of  furniture 
and  even  the  spilling  of  hot  liquids. 

Enamolin  and  Namlac  are  on  sale  at  the  better  paint  and  hardware  stores. 
If  you  cannot  secure  them,  write  to  us. 


ESTABLISHED   IN  1«50 

100 William  St-  NewYork 


Ask  for  free  copy  of  "The 
White  Spot"  booklet.  A 
samplecan  of  either  Enam- 
olin or  of  Namlac  Floor 
Finish  sent  for  10  cents. 
Address  Surbuban  Dept. 


A  Free  Service  for  Property  Hunters 
Who  Wish  to  Buy  or  Rent 

We  realize  the  many  difficulties  which  confront  the  prospective  home  buyer  or  lessee.  It  is  some- 
times a  hard  problem  to  find  just  the  kind  of  property  to  fill  one's  requirements.  The  following  service 
was  established  to  help  those  contemplating  the  purchase  or  lease  of  a  property.    This  service  is  free. 

In  connection  with  the  Real  Estate  Department  in  Country  Lite  in  America,  we  operate  a  Real  Estate 
Directory  File  in  which  are  placed  descriptions  of  country,  suburban  and  sea-shore  properties  for  sale 
and  rent  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  your  "ideal"  is  among  those  listed.  You  are 
invited  to  send  your  requirements  if  you  have  searched  unsuccessfully  for  a  place.  Address, 

Manager  Real  Estate  Department,  Country  Life  in  America 

Garden  City,  L.  I.  The  National  Real  Estate  Medium  1 1  West  32d  St.,  N.  Y. 


ROOFING  TIN 


Manufactured  from  KEYSTONE  COPPER  STEEL— highest  quality  plates  obtainable 
for  city,  suburban,  or  country  homes.  Supplied  in  all  grades  up  to  40  pounds  coating. 
Stamped  "Keystone  Copper  Steel"  in  addition  to  regular  brands.  Accept  no  substitute. 

We  also  manufacture  APOLLO-KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel  Galvanized      •£  L. 
Sheets — fireproof,  durable,  unexcelled  for  Rooting,  Siding,  Culverts,  Kft/QTmlp 
Tanks,  and  al  1  forma  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for  the  added  •»  tv  w  I  y  «  fc 
Keystone  stencil— it  insures  service  and  rust-resistance.  Send  for  booklet.       I  I 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  C^£R 


thickets  on  the  approach  of  man,  had  allowed  me 
to  come  even  closer,  and  set  my  tripod  within 
eight  feet  of  the  nest,  and  approach  within  two  feet 
with  camera  in  hand  before  he  flew.  After  such 
experiences  there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  photograph  the  flicker,  but  it 
did  not  take  long  to  learn  that  I  had  misjudged 
the  bird. 

On  the  edge  of  the  village  was  an  old  stump, 
partly  decayed,  with  only  a  few  green  boughs 
remaining  of  a  once  noble  tree.  On  the  side  next 
to  the  road  was  a  round  hole,  and  about  its  edges 
the  bark  showed  fresh  signs  of  the  claws  of  a  bird 
that  was  evidently  coming  and  going  frequently 
from  the  nest  that  was  safely  hidden  far  dow  n  in 
the  decaying  heart  of  the  tree.  I  stopped  a 
minute  and  threw  a  stone  that  hit  the  resonant 
trunk,  when  the  gray  head  and  black  crescent 
on  the  breast  appeared  at  the  opening.  Her 
eager,  inquiring  eyes  looked  about  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  distrubance  and  then  she  darted 
away,  showing  the  snowy  white  patch  on  the 
rump,  and  the  golden  wings  and  tail. 

My  blind,  made  of  an  old  umbrella  and  covered 
with  green  cambric  to  harmonize  with  the  sur- 
roundings, was  quickly  erected,  and  I  went  inside 
to  wait  for  the  bird's  return.  Her  shrill,  metallic, 
"wick,  wick,"  could  be  heard  as  she  scolded  from 
the  trees  along  the  river  bank  some  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  away  but  an  hour  passed  and  she 
did  not  return.  Whether  the  bird  was  just 
building  her  nest  or  whether  she  had  seven  or 
eight  glossy  white  eggs  ready  to  hatch  I  did  not 
know.  From  the  worn  bark  on  the  edge  of  the 
hole,  however,  I  concluded  that  the  bird  had  been 
nesting  for  several  days,  and  not  daring  to  keep 


The  fact  that  the  Northern  flicker  is  known  by  more  than 
thirty  vernacular  names  is  an  indication  of  how  widespread  is 
his  habitat 

her  away  until  the  eggs  should  become  chilled, 
I  covered  the  blind  with  pine  branches  and  went 
away  until  she  could  become  familiar  with  the 
new  and  suspicious  looking  object. 

In  the  afternoon  I  returned  again,  but  the  min- 
ute she  heard  me  approach  the  blind  she  flew 
again  from  the  hole  and  darted  over  the  field, 
fresh  with  the  new  spring  grass  and  filled  with 
the  odor  of  the  apple  blossoms.  I  slipped  under 
the  umbrella  and  then  nad  my  guide  walk  away, 
hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  her 
little  brain  was  not  developed  sufficiently  to  en- 
able her  to  count.  Still  she  wTas  nervous  and  she 
continued  to  scold  as  though  she  feared  that  all 
the  danger  had  not  disappeared.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  she  flew  back  to  the  tree,  and  then 
she  remained  on  trjf  side  away  from  the  blind, 
keeping  carefully  out  of  range  of  the  camera. 
But  everything  was  so  still  that  even  her  keen  ear 
could  not  detect  the  slightest  noise,  and  little  by 
little  she  hopped  around  the  tree  until  she  was 
outlined  against  the  clear  sky.  Then  she  spread 
her  tail,  which  was  black  above  and  golden  yellow 
below,  against  the  rough  bark  to  support  her  in 
her  half  sitting  posture  which  was  assisted  by  her 
sharp  claws  which  clung  to  the  tree.  She  was 
nervous,  alert,  turning  her  head  as  though  trying 
to  hear  the  least  noise  or  see  the  slightest  motion 
in  the  darkness  under  the  heap  of  brush.  My 
camera  was  in  perfect  focus.  All  I  had  to  do  was 
to  touch  the  release,  and  to  do  this  my  hand  was 
in  place  so  tnat  I  would  not  have  to  move  and 
frighten  her.  The  second  the  shutter  fell  she  was 
away,  screaming  as  though  angry  to  think  that  she 
had  been  deceived,  as  though  some  unfair  advan- 
tage had  been  taken  of  her. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  she  ventured  back 
again,  and  then  she  exercised  more  caution  than 
she  had  shown  the  first  time.   She  alighted  on  the 
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The  charm  of  color  stucco 

Unless  you  have  seen  some  of  the  beautiful  color  stucco  homes 
recently  built,  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  picture  the  artistic  effects  this 
new  development  has  made  possible.  These  color  effects  are  not 
uniform  monotones,  but  are  variegated  or  blended,  and  given  interesting 
texture,  by  the  skilful  use  of  color  aggregates  —  fine  colored  marble  and 
granite  screenings,  colored  sands  and  gravel — with  Atlas-White  Cement. 
Therefore,  each  color  stucco  home  has  individuality  and  charm — as 
different  as  one  painter's  technique  is  from  another's. 

We  have  prepared  a  book  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  these 
new  effects,  so  sought  for  by  architects  are  reproduced  in  actual  colors. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request  —  the  coupon  is  for  your  convenience. 
Ask  your  architect  about  color  stucco  for  your  home. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Members  of  the  Portland  Cement  A  ssociation 

30  Broad  Street,  New  York  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago 

Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Dayton 


AT  LA 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago.  Send  to  name  and  address  below  book  on 
Color  Stucco.    I  am  interested  in  Houses  costing  about  $   Garages  costing  about  %  
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In  Sutton's  Catalogue  are 
Choice  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
Found  Nowhere  Else 


YOU  who  have  favored  us 
by  coming  to  our  beauti- 
ful, garden  graced  England 
know  fully  well  the  surpassing 
beauty  and  charm  of  its 
flowers. 

You  Americans,  so  we  under- 
stand, sometimes  think,  of  us 
as  being  a  bit  stolid,  and  lack- 
ing in  enthusiasm.  But  surely 
no  nation,  so  enthusiastically 
fosters,  or  more  genuinely 
loves  flowers. 

Every  little  town  has  its  lib- 
erally patronized  flower  shows. 

In  this  exceptional  environ- 
ment, the  Sutton  family  have 


been  growing,  developing  and 
perfecting  seeds  for  genera- 
tions. 

Very  naturally,  it  has  re- 
sulted in  being  more  than  a 
business  with  us.  It  is  a  life 
work  of  genuine  pleasure. 

This  pleasure,  we  would 
share  with  you  in  the  wonder- 
ful charm  of  our  flowers  and 
the  surpassing  varieties  of  our 
vegetables. 

Let  us  send  some  Sutton 
Seeds  to  you  this  year. 

Send  35c  for  Garden  Guide. 
When  your  orders  total  #5.  the 
35c  will  be  promptly  refunded. 


WINTER,  SON  & 
COMPANY 

64-B  WaU  Street 
New  York 

Sole  Agents  East 
of  the  Rocky 
Mountains 


Royal  Seed  Establishment 
READING.  ENGLAND 


THE  SHERMAN  T. 
BLAKE  CO. 

4Z9-B  Sacramento 
Street 

San  Francisco, Ca I. 

Sole  Agents  West 
0/  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 


Pocket 


KIPLING 


Edition 


BOUND  IN  FULL  FLEXIBLE  RED  LEATHER 

Light  and  convenient  to  carry,  easy  to  read.    Each,  net,  $1.75 


Puck  of  Pook's  Hill. 
Traffics  and  Discoveries. 
The  Five  Nations. 
Just  So  Stories. 
Kim. 

The  Day's  Work. 
Stalky  &  Co. 

Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills. 

Life's  Handicap;       Being  Stories  of  Mine 

Own  People. 
Under    the    Deodars,   The  Phantom 

Rickshaw  and  Wee  Willie  Winkle. 
Songs  from  Books. 


The  Kipling  Birthday  Book. 
The  Light  that  Failed. 
Soldier  Stories. 

The  Naulahka  (With  Walcott  Balestier). 
Departmental  Ditties  and  Ballads 

and  Barrack-room  Ballads. 
Soldiers  Three,  The  Story  of  the 

Gadsbys  and  In  Black  and  White. 
Many  Inventions. 
From  Sea  to  Sea. 
The  Seven  Seas. 
Actions  and  Reactions. 
Rewards  and  Fairies. 


Published  by  the  CENTURY  COMPANY 

(Uniform  with  this  Edition) 

The  Jungle  Book   Captains  Courageous   The  Second  Jungle  Book 


Garden  City    DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY      New  York 


side  of  the  tree  opposite  the  blind,  hopped  about 
as  though  anxious  to  reach  her  nest,  but  not  quite 
daring  to  show  her  body.  At  first  she  looked 
around  the  tree,  showing  only  her  head,  and  then 
quickly  hopped  back  that  she  might  not  be  ex- 
posed. Then  she  gradually  worked  to  the  side 
of  the  tree  and  resumed  her  sitting  posture.  It 
was  a  temptation  to  snap  her  picture  again  but  I 
remembered  the  eggs  and,  anxious  that  they 
should  not  be  chilled,  I  remained  quiet  until  she 
regained  her  courage  and  entered  the  hole.  Hut 
she  was  evidently  not  satisfied.  She  felt  that 
there  might  be  something  waiting  to  catch  her, 
and  she  came  back  to  the  door  of  her  home,  stuck 
out  her  head  and  looked  about.  She  made  a 
beautiful  picture,  a  faithful  mother  standing  in 
the  doorway  to  protect  her  family.  The  temp- 
tation was  so  strong  that  I  could  not  resist  and, 
releasing  the  shutter  I  caught  nature  in  one  of 
her  most  attractive  poses,  motherhood  struggling 
for  the  survival  of  the  race.  The  noise  of  the 
camera  gave  her  a  slight  shock  but  she  had  heard 
it  before.  It  had  not  brought  her  any  harm,  and 
this  time  she  did  not  fly.  As  quickly  as  possible 
I  turned  the  plate  holder  and  then  slowly  rewound 
the  curtain.  The  faint  clicks,  however,  reached 
her  strained  ears,  and  she  was  just  darting  from 
the  hole,  the  black  crescent  visable,  when  another 
exposure  was  made,  catering  her  in  her  flight. 

This  time,  however,  she  did  not  remain  long 
from  the  tree.  She  was  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  noise  of  the  camera  and  in  a  few  minutes  she 
was  hopping  nervously  before  the  entrance  to  her 
nest.  I  had  secured  her  in  every  position  except 
one.  I  wanted  her  entire  body  against  the  tree 
to  show  how  well  her  brown  and  black  body  was 
protected  against  the  dark  color  of  the  bark. 
Fortunately  she  came  just  to  the  spot  where  I 
wanted  her.  She  hopped  around  the  tree  until 
she  was  below  the  hole,  spread  out  her  tail  with 
its  sharp,  bristling  feathers,  and  sat  down  to  make 
one  more  survey  of  the  surroundings  before  she 
entered.  Her  protective  coloration  was  almost 
perfect,  and  had  she  remained  quiet  an  enemy 
might  have  passed  a  few  rods  away  without  dis- 
covering her  presence. 

After  this  delightful  introduction  to  the  flicker, 
I  became  interested  in  the  bird's  habits  and  I  soon 
reached  the  conclusion  that  he  is  not  only  an 
object  of  beauty  on  every  farm  where  he  makes  his 
home,  but  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our 
birds.  He  not  only  feeds  upon  the  wood-boring 
grubs  that  destroy  the  trees,  for  he  is  a  genuine 
woodpecker,  but  is  one  of  the  most  persistent 
enemies  of  ants,  these  being  the  object  of  his 
search  when  one  sees  him  hopping  about  the 
ground.  As  high  as  5,000  ants  have  been  found 
in  the  stomach  of  a  single  bird.  He  has  an 
unusually  long  tongue,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
studded  with  points  that  slope  backward.  He 
thrusts  the  long  bill  into  an  ant-hill,  then  runs  out 
his  long  tongue  which  is  covered  with  a  sticky 
saliva,  and  gathers  up  the  ants  in  large  num- 
bers. These  pests  constitute  above  45  per  cent, 
of  the  flicker's  food,  though  he  also  destroys  other 
harmful  insects — beetles,  grasshoppers,  crickets, 
and  caterpillars. 

In  addition  to  his  esthetic  and  economic  value, 
he  is  a  bird  whose  habits  never  fail  to  interest  the 
keen  observer.  Special  notice  has  been  given  to 
his  love-making  antics  as  he  plays  about  the  fe- 
male, each  male  trying  to  show  the  unique  at- 
tractiveness of  his  golden  beauty,  displaying  all 
the  airs  and  graces  of  which  the  feathered  dandy 
is  capable.  He  is  equally  interesting  in  the 
nesting  season.  But  people  in  some  of  the  North- 
ern states  are  especially  under  debt  to  him  be- 
cause he  remains  in  the  fields  when  most  of  the 
birds  have  gone  farther  south  to  their  winter 
homes.  There  his  voice,  along  with  the  less 
musical  sounds  of  the  blue  jay  and  the  crow, 
breaks  the  winter  stillness.  He  is  to  be  found 
about  every  thicket  containing  berries  and  hop- 
ping over  every  patch  of  ground  that  is  free  from 
snow.  A  season  could  be  spent  with  profit  in 
learning  his  queer  ways. 

He  is  a  comparatively  easy  bird  to  attract, 
even  to  make  a  permanemt  resident.  Indeed, 
it  is  his  desire  to  remain  on  his  summer  feeding 
gounds  that  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
leads  him  into  the  only  bad  habit  the  bird  pos- 
sesses. In  some  regions  where  there  are  no  for- 
ests or  hollow  trees,  he  drills  holes  in  barns  and 
houses  that  he  may  have  a  warm  place  away 
from  the  storms  to  spend  the  winter,  a  nuisance 
that  might  be  easily  overcome  by  providing  him 
a  house  in  which  he  could  live  through  the  cold 
months.  Chauncey  J.  Hawkins. 
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A  N  added  touch  of  beauty  is  given  to  homes 
*  both  simple  and  elaborate  by  Berry 
Brothers'  Enamels,  Famishes  and  Stains. 
These  celebrated  finishes  are  adaptable  to 
an  infinite  variety  of  decorative  schemes,  and 
their  high  quality  has  made  them  first  choice 
among  home  owners,  architects  and  decor- 
ators for  nearly  sixty  years. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  booklet  in  colors  show- 
ing artistic  schemes  of  decorating  and  wood  finishing. 


Factories: 

Detroit.  Mich. 
W alkerville,  Ont. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


MRRY  BRQTHERC 

"world's  Largest\fcrnish  Makers*' 

Estahlished  1858 


Branches  in 

principal  cities  of 
the  world 

(450) 
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II  a  problem  grows  in  your  garden  write  lo 
the  Readers'  Service  for  assistance 


The   New   COUNTRY  LIFE 
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ROBERTS   MOTORS  FOR  BOATS 


4  H.  P.  Bore  SH  inch 
Stroke  4-inch 
Net  Price  t68.00 


16H.P.  Bore  3  H  inch  Stroke 
4-inch  Net  Price  $240.00 


THREE  new  engines  for 
1917,  more  refined,  more 
powerful  but  with  Roberts 
Dependability  built  right 
into  them.  Neat,  compact, 
extremely  simple , the  Roberts 
Motor  is  an  ideal  power  plant 
for  YOUR  boat. 

Ask  Your  Boatbuilder  What 
He  Thinks  About  Roberts  Motors 

He  will  give  you  expert  advice,  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring Roberts  Motors  with 
others,  he  has  seen  Roberts  Mo- 
tors in  daily  use  for  the  past  ten 
years.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  is 
hardly  ever  called  upon  to  replace 
a  part  of  a  Roberts  Motor,  that 
he  does  less  repair  work  on 
Roberts  Motors  than  any  two 
others,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  Roberts  Motors  in 
use  in  his  district  than  any  other. 

In  other  words,  he  will  prove  with  facts 
that  the  Roberts  Motor  is  a  dependable, 
powerful  and  simple  motor  to  use  in 
YOUR  boat,  a  motor  that  is  completely 
modern,  quiet,  free  from  vibration  and 
absolutely  reliable.  Full  details  will 
gladly  be  supplied  if  you  will  write  to 
the  factory  at  Sandusky. 


ROBERTS  MOTORS 


2000  ROBERTS  BLDG. 


SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


WE  have  a  man  in  our  office  who  has  a  very  inter- 
esting job. 

He  receives  letters  from  all  over  the  world — and  re- 
plies to  every  one  of  them,  not  with  a  mere  printed 
form,  but  with  a  personal  letter  carefully  thought  out. 

Some  days  he  travels  over  the  greater  part  of  New 
York  City  looking  for  the  right  answer  to  a  single  letter. 

This  man  conducts  our  Readers'  Service  Department. 

If  you  come  across  anything  in  any  of  our  magazines, 
or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter,  about  which  you  want 
more  information  just  write  him  a  letter. 

He'll  answer  it — that's  his  job. 

Address — 

Readers'  Service  Department,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 
Garden  City  New  York 


BE  CAUTIOUS  WITH  KUDZU 

OME  months  ago  Country  Life 
published  an  article  calling  at- 
tention to  the  kudzu  vine  and 
emphasizing  its  merits  as  a 
farm,  and  particularly  a  forage 
crop.  More  recently  the  opti- 
mistic tone  of  that  discussion  has  been  adopted 
by  a  number  of  Southern  seed  dealers  in  their 
advertising  matter,  with  some  lack  of  restraint 
and  a  resulting  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
possible  advantages  of  the  crop  and  minimize 
its  probable  (except  under  certain  special  con- 
ditions) disadvantages.  There  are  good  things 
to  be  said  of  it,  it  is  true;  but  there  are  also  some 
legitimate  grounds  for  criticism,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  the  prospective  grower  should 
arm  himself  in  advance. 

Kudzu  is  a  large-leaved,  woody,  vigorous, 
leguminous  vine — a  relative  of  the  beans,  peas, 
clovers,  and  alfalfa.  The  roots  are  thick,  fleshy, 
and  rich  in  starch,  and  in  Japan,  the  home  of 
the  plant,  are  used  in  making  cakes  and  noodles. 
The  stems  contain  a  fibre  from  which  the  Ja- 
panese manufacture  a  coarse  wrapping  material 
called  "grass  cloth."  The  bean-like  foliage  and 
hairy  leaf  stalks  and  stems  are  also  fed  green  to 
cattle  and  made  into  "hay,  especially  for  sick 
horses,  which  seem  to  find  it  highly  palatable. 

Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  higher  cost  of  labor  in 
this  country,  we  have  not  yet  achieved  this  mani- 
fold utilization  of  the  plant,  but  have  been 
satisfied  to  try  it  as  a  forage  crop  and  an  orna- 
mental covering  for  arbors,  trellises,  etc.  Under 


Kudzu  hay,  if  you  can  make  a  crop,  is  about  equal  to  alfalfa 
in  feeding  value 

favorable  conditions  it  will  make  a  growth  of 
fifty  or  more  feet  in  a  season,  even  though  this 
dies  back  to  the  root  each  winter.  In  the  South 
it  bears  purplish-red  blossoms;  in  the  North  one 
must  depend  for  the  desired  ornamental  effect 
upon  the  thick,  rather  coarse  foliage. 

Kudzu  hay  cures  readily  and  with  very  little 
shedding  of  the  leaves.  Analysis  shows  it  to 
be  fully  as  valuable  as  clover  or  alfalfa,  since  it 
carries,  on  an  average,  12.81  per  cent,  protein, 
34.27  per  cent.,  moisture,  ash,  and  fat.  As  much 
as  16.59  per  cent,  protein  and  1.68  per  cent,  fat 
have  been  found  in  one  sample. 

The  prostrate  branches  of  the  plant  root 
quickly  if  the  joints  are  covered  with  earth, 
and  since  the  germination  of  kudzu  seed  is 
frequently  poor,  reproduction  is  generally  ac- 
complished by  cutting  apart  and  transplanting 
the  new  plants  thus  formed  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come well  established.  These  are  set  in  pairs 
ten  feet  apart  each  way  in  the  spring,  except 
along  the  Gulf  Coast  and  in  Florida,  where 
planting  may  be  done  at  any  time  during  the 
winter  season. 

As  a  hay  plant  kudzu  is  at  its  best  the  third 
year,  when  it  may  yield  as  much  as  ten  tons  of 
forage  per  acre.  But  it  is  becoming  very  popular 
in  some  sections  as  a  pasture  plant,  partly  be- 
cause it  does  well  on  rough,  steep  land,  but  es- 
pecially because  pasturing  supplies  an  answer 
to  the  "ifs"  and  "buts"  of  kudzu  production 
which  occur  mainly  in  connection  with  the  har- 
vesting problem. 

The  yield  is  excellent,  the  feeding  value  of 
hay  and  ensilage  is  high,  but  how  is  one  econom- 
ically to  mow  and  rake  the  green  stuff?  The 
vines  are  often  fifty  feet  long,  and  crisscross  one 
another,  forming  a  regular  mat  of  vegetation. 
Wherever  a  joint  roots,  stalks  grow  upright  for 
from  two  to  four  feet,  supplying  the  growth  to 
be  harvested.    The  hay  cannot  be  harvested 
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The  ink  is  dry,  the  letter  gone!  Only  two  things 
represent  you — that  which  you  have  penned  and 
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Children  thrive  on  IDEAL  heating 

Chilliness  or  cold  taxes 
the  heart  and  makes  for 
mental  dullness — just  as 
high  temperature  induces 
bodily  fatigue  and  mental 
indifference.  The  equable, 
constant  warmth  of 
I  DEAL- AMERICAN 
heating,  which  keeps  the 
house  at  72  degrees  all 
over,  makes  children  thrive 
physically  and  mentally, 
and  increases  their  resistance  to  infectious  diseases. 
■  ¥wvt*  ■  ¥      These  outfits  guarantee  you  a 

AMERICAN  *  DEAL  K^xiXI"8  co" 

ii  RADIATORS   ^'BOILERS     Jhe  efficiency  of  IDEAL  Boilers  is 

due  to  the  scientific  design  and  con- 
struction, to  the  thorough  mixing  of  air  and  rich  fuel  gases  in  large  fire-pots  to 
give  complete  combustion,  to  self-cleaning  fire  surfaces  preventing  heat-wasting 
soot  formations,  to  automatic  regulation  of  draft  and  check  dampers  giving  perfect  control  of  heat. 
These  outfits  are  endorsed  by  all  architects  and  engineers  and  used  in  over  a  million  buildings  at 
home  and  abroad. 


No  need  to  burn  high  -  priced  coals 


IDEAL  Boilers  are  made  in  various  types  to  get  maximum,  smokeless 
results  from  burning  cheapest  screenings,  slack,  pea-coal,  run-of-mine, 
low  grade  soft  coals,  lignites,  slabs,  culls,  natural  gas,  coke,  oil,  etc. 
We  publish  free  books  on  best  rules  for  running  heating  boilers,  on  heat 
regulation,  on  correction  of  chimney  faults,  and  upon  heating  and  venti- 
lation data.  Our  publications  are  used  as  text  books  in  many  Engineer- 
ing Universities.  You  may  be  absolutely  sure,  therefore,  that  in  IDEAL 
Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  we  offer  ideal  heating  comfort  and 
greatest  heat-making  value. 


A  No.  5-25-W  IDEAL  Boiler  and 
485  sq.  leet  ol  38-inch  AMERICAN 
Radiators,  costing  the  owner 
$355,  were  used  to  beat  this  cot- 
tage. At  this  price  the  goods  can 
be  bought  of  any  reputable,  com- 
petent Fitter.  This  did  not  in- 
clude cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves, 
freight,  etc..  which  vary  accord- 
ing to  climatic  and  other  condi- 
tions. 


Let  us  serve  you  now! 
Phone  or  write  today  for 
free  book  "Ideal  Heat- 
ing"— full  of  dollar-sav- 
ing heating  facts  you 
ought  to  know! 


\$175  Stationary  Cleaner 

Ask  for  catalog  of  ARCO 
WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner. 
First  genuinely  practical 
Cleaner  on  market;  is  con* 
nected  by  iron  suction  pipe 
to  all  floors;  and  will  last 
as  long  as  your  building. 


Showrooms  and  ware- 
houses in  all  large  cities 


American^adiator  Company 


Write  Department  25 
816-822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


<^e  BALANCE 

A  NOVEL      By  Francis  R.  Bellamy 

The  life  drama  of  S.  Sydney  Tappan,  playwright — How  an  easy  first 
success  nearly  spells  failure — How  he  at  last  finds  himself,  and  what 
comes  of  his  saving  vision  of  the  balance  of  society— And  how  Carrie 
is  leading  lady  throughout. 

A  novel  of  dramatic  power  that  introduces  a  new  American  writer. 
Illustrated.    Net  91.35 


Sea  Warfare 

By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

A  new  volume  of  prose  and  verse  com- 
posed^ "Fringes  of  the  Fleet,"  "Tales 
of  the  Trade"  and  "Destroyers  of  Jut- 
land." Five  new  poems  never  before 
published  in  book  form,  are  included. 

Net  $1.25 


The  Russian  Advance 

By  Stanley  Washburn,  London  Times  Corres. 

How  Russia,  when  overwhelmingly 
defeated  according  to  every  rule  of  war, 
launched  her  great  offensive  drive. 
Especially  the  web  of  human  incident 
on  the  Russian  front — amazing,  pathe- 
tic, amusing.  By  the  author  of  "Victory 
in  Defeat."         Illustrated.    Net  $1.25 
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with  a  mowing  machine,  which  would  be  etern- 
ally choking  up;  nor  can  we  generally  afford  to 
cut  and  rake  it  b"  hand  as  can  be  economically 
done  in  Japan. 

Obstacle  number  two  which  black-lists  kudzu 
as  a  rotation  crop  is  the  maze  of  coarse,  woody 
roots  which  attempt  to  become  permanent,  ex- 
clusive inhabitants  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
grown.  It  costs  so  much  to  get  rid  of  them  in 
preparing  the  field  for  some  other  crop  that  the 
practical  farmer  tends  to  class  kudzu  as  a  worse 
pest  than  Johnson  or  Bermuda  grass.  Hence 
there  seems  to  be  just  one  place  for  it  on  the 
Southern  farm,  and  that  is  the  steep,  rough  hill- 
sides and  waste  land  where  it  can  be  used  as 
permanent  pasturage  and  left  for  eight  or  ten 
years  or  longer.  Even  here  it  does  best  if  it 
can  be  grown  so  that  the  vines  will  be  able  to 
run  off  the  ground.  Some  growers  plant  the 
crop  on  waste  fields  covered  with  scrub  growth 
and  underbrush  on  which  the  vines  can  twine 
within  easy  reach  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs. 
Those  who  have  tried  growing  kudzu  in  com- 
bination with  sorghum,  corn,  or  cane  report 
failure,  since  the  legume  invariably  smothers 
out  the  other  crop.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  successfully  grown 
kudzu  on  the  farm  at  Arlington,  Va.,  but  has 
been  unable  to  devise  a  practical  method  of 
handling  the  hay  crop.  •> 

The  best  results  have  been  obtained  in  Florida 
where  some  day  the  crop  may  become  of  more 
than  passing  significance.  Some  old  Florida 
patches  look  like  thick  stands  of  cowpeas  and 
soybeans.  Their  rapidity  of  growth  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  some  growers  have  made  three 
hay  crops  during  a  year,  yielding  about  three 
and  a  half  tons  to  the  cutting.  However,  even 
there  by  the  time  the  crop  was  harvested,  partly 
by  hand  and  partly  with  machinery,  it  cost  all 
that  it  was  worth.  Many  experimenters  are 
working  with  kudzu  in  the  hope  of  improving 
its  habits  so  that  it  can  be  adapted  to  Southern 
systems  of  rotation.  As  yet  the  crop  is  not 
fully  adapted  to  American  methods  of  farming, 
and  the  far-sighted  farmer  will  probably  leave 
it  alone  until  it  has  been  more  thoroughly  ac- 
climated and  reformed  so  that  it  can  economi- 
cally be  harvested  for  hay  or  ensilage. 

G.  H.  Dacy. 

YOUR  CAMP  FIRE 

HE  most  important  thing  about 
your  camp  is  a  proper  camp  fire. 
It  means  either  poorly  cooked, 
smoky  food,  full  of  cinders,  and 
a  cheerless,  smarty-eyed  evening, 
or  it  means  speedy  meals,  clean 
and  well  cooked,  and  a  jolly  big  glow  for  the 
"talk  hour"  just  before  turning  in.  A  good 
camp  fire  is  the  hallmark  of  experience.  No 
camper  desires  to  be  called  a  greenhorn,  but  he 
or  she  will  be,  if  a  real  camper  chances  along, 
unless  the  fires  are  made  properly. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  camp  fire.  They 
may  be  classed  as  the  night  fire,  the  cooking  fire, 
the  emergency  cooking  fire,  and  the  signal 
fire. 

For  camping  in  a  rough  lean-to,  or  open-ended 
log  shelter  or  tent,  or  even  in  a  bungalow  in  the 
wilds,  the  night  fire  is  always  desirable.  It  will 
make  cheerful  the  most  gloomy  night,  the  most 
dismal  surroundings.  It  will  induce  laughter  and 
story  telling  and  that  indescribable  sensation  of 
protection  and  comfort  which  only  the  camper  in 
the  open  can  know.  Next  to  your  cooking  fire 
it  is  the  most  important. 

Any  one  can  make  a  bonfire,  that  is,  heap  up 
a  lot  of  inflammable  material  and  start  it  burn- 
ing. But  it  will  soon  blow  out  or  scatter  brands 
about  or  be  more  smoke  than  flame.  It  will  not 
give  the  bright  glow,  the  comfortable  warmth, 
and  the  lasting  pleasure  that  the  properly  made 
night  fire  will. 

If  the  wind  is  blowing  directly  into  your  tent 
front,  or  your  shelter,  make  this  fire  at  least 
twenty  feet  away.  If  the  wind  is  blowing  from 
your  camp,  set  it  ten  feet  nearer.  First  cut  two 
green  saplings  of  hard  wood,  about  three  inches 
in  thickness.  Oak,  basswood,  hickory,  ash,  or 
some  such  wood,  will  serve.  Do  not  use  soft 
wood,  for  even  green  soft  wood  will  soon  burn 
through.  Drive  these  saplings  firmly  into  the 
ground  three  feet  apart,  slightly  leaning  away 
from  your  camp.  Next  lay  the  base  log,  also 
of  hard  wood,  pointing  toward  the  camp,  ohe 
from  each  stake.    Then  lay  a  large  log  at  the 
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TO  WHOM  SHALL  "YOU  ENTRUST 


a 

A  scientist's  answer 

.7  fcttff  /row  Z)r.  //.  Z).  House,  New  York  State  Botanist,  and  form- 
erly professor  in  the  Biltmore  Forestry  School 


Mr.  M.  L  Davey,  General  Manager, 

Davey  Tree  Expert  Company,  Kent,  O. 
Dear  Mr.  Davey: 

I  believe  that  I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  the  op- 
portunity which  I  have  had  just  recentlyof  seeing 
the  Davey  organization  in  convention  at  Kent. 
I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  mutual  deter- 
mination of  your  men  to  accomplish  perfect 
work  and  to  place  quality  above  all  other  con- 
siderations. This  and  the  trained  ability  and 
cooperation  of  your  men  is  doing  much  to  re- 
store that  confidence  in  the  profession  of  tree 
surgery  which  has  been  greatly  injured  by 
poorly  trained  and  unscrupulous  workers. 
After  an  inspection  of  work  accomplished  by 
your  men  and  a  study  of  their  methods,  I  am 


convinced  that  their  work  measures  up  to  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency  which  training  and 
experience  can  produce.  I  believe  that  owners 
of  trees  may  expect  service  of  the  most  reliable 
character  from  your  men. 

Very  truly  vours, 

H.'D.  HOUSE, 

State  Botanist. 

Write  for  Free  Examination  of  your  Trees 

— and  booklet,  "When  Your  Trees  Need  the  Tree  Surgeon." 
Wh*>t  is  the  real  condition  of  your  trees?  Are  insidious 
diseases  and  hidden  decay  slowly  undermining  their  strength  ? 
Will  the  next  severe  storm  claim  one  or  more  as  its  victims3 
Only  the  experienced  Tree  Surgeon  can  tell  vou  fully  and 
definitely.  Without  cost  or  obligation  to  you,  a  Davey 
Tree  Surgeon  will  visit  vour  place  and  render  an  honest 
verdict  regarding  their  condition  and  needs.    Write  to-day. 


The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co,,  Inc. 

103  Elm  Street,  Kent,  Ohio 

{Operating  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery) 

Branch  Offices:    New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago 

Permanent  representatives  located  at  Boston,  Newport,  Lenox,  Hartford,  Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  White  Plains.  Stamford,  Ja- 
maica, L.  I.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Harrishurg,  Baltimore,  Washington.  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis.  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City.  Canadian  address:  8l  St.  Peter  Street,  Quebec. 
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"PENNSYLVANIA"  Quality 

Lawn  Mowers  cost  a  great  deal  more 
to  make  and  a  little  more  to  buy,  but — 
their  long  and  satisfactory  service  makes 
them  cheaper  in  the  end. 

Every  blade  is  of  oil-hardened,  water-tempered  cruci- 
ble tool  steel  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  positively 
self-sharpening,  cutting  clean  and  true,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  pair  of  fine  shears.    This  feature  saves  the 
usual  yearly  cost  of  regrinding. 


This  mark  is  on  the  handle 
of  all  "PENNSYLVANIA" 
Quality  Brands. 


-PENNSYLVANIA"  Quality  Mower,  last 
a  generation.    Ask  your  hardware  dealer 
or  seedsman. 

Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mower  Works 
1619  North  23d  Street 
Philadelphia 


To 
Can 
For 

Lawn* 


Dorothy  Dod's 
Favorite  Flowers 

Yielding  a  Mass  of  Blooms 

FREE 

To  get  our  beautiful  Spring  catalogue  to  as  many 
lovers  of  flowers  as  possible,  we  will  mail  you  one 
packet  each  of  Rainbow  Mixed  Sweet  Peas,  Shirley 
Poppy  and  Dianthus,  Single;  Tomato,  Bonfire;  Lettuce, 
All-heart;  and  our  catalogue  included,  if  you  will 
send  us  your  name  and  address  and  TEN  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin  to  cover  mailing. 
The  catalogue  contains  all  the  Flower  and  Vegetable 
novelties  for  1917,  and  much  reliable  information  ex- 
plaining in  detail  how  to  plant.  One  million  packets 
will  be  distributed  this  year.  May  we  add  your  name 
to  our  list? 


WM.  ELLIOTT  &  SONS 


Eat.  1845 


32  Vesey  Street,  New  York 


Morris 
Nurseries 

If  you  are  contemplating 
planting  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  fruit  trees,  small 
fruits,  roses,  etc. ,  this 
Spring,  you  need  our  catalog. 
It  will  help  you  select  the 
proper  plants  for  proper 
places,  and  contains  valuable 
planting  tables  and  spraying 
calendars.  AllMorrisNursery 
Stock  is  sturdy,  strong  and 
highest  grade.  Fruit  trees 
are  absolutely  true  to  name. 
Get  a  postal  off  NOW  for  the 
FREE  catalog. 

THE  MORRIS  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  803,  Wot  Chester,  Pa. 


VIC  KS 


GARDEN 
ancl  FLORAL 


GUIDES 


ITS  FREEST        Several  new         ^  WRITE  TODAY 

features.    Valuable  informa- 
tion about  planting.   An  authority  on 
Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants, 
Bulbs  and  Trees.     Based  on  our  experience  as 
America's  oldest  mail-order  seed  concern,  and 
largest  grower  of  Asters  and  many  other  flowers  in 
the  world.    With  this  guide,  the  best  ever  issued,  we 
will  gladly  include  booklet.  Asters  in  the  Home 
Garden.    Both  are  absolutely  free. 

Send  for  your  copy  today,  before  you  forget 

"AMES  VICK'S  SONS 

64  Stone  Street,  Rocheeter,  N.  Y. 
The  Flewer  City 


base,  resting  against  the  upright  saplings.  Place 
a  smaller  log  on  this,  and  another  on  that,  until 
you  have  built  up  a  background  of  five  logs. 

Across  the  bottom  base  logs,  which  serve  as 
andirons,  lay  some  logs  of  soft  wood,  pine,  hem- 
lock, or  birch.  Beneath  these  place  birch  bark, 
dry  hard  wood  twigs,  pine  cones,  and  other 
light,  inflammable  material.  Make  this  in 
daylight  and  have  it  in  readiness.  When  night 
comes,  touch  a  match  to  the  pitch-covered  pine 
cones  or  the  curled-up  birch  bark  and  within 
fifteen  minutes  you  will  have  a  great  night  fire 
roaring  and  glowing.  The  back  will  throw  the 
heat  forward,  the  flames  will  play  in  and  out 
between  the  logs,  and  lighter  wood  thrown  be- 
tween the  two  andiron  logs  will  add  to  the  glow. 

You  can  bank  the  coals  when  turning  in,  if 
you  wish,  by  covering  with  ashes,  and  have  a 
bed  of  hot  coals  in  the  morning  all  ready  to  start 
the  cooking  fire. 

If  you  intend  to  camp  in  the  open  in  the  same 
spot  for  several  weeks,  you  may  build  a  camp  fire 
from  flat  stones,  making  it  V-shaped,  with  a 
small  opening  at  the  narrow  end  for  the  draft. 
A  piece  of  sheet  iron  on  top  of  this  will  serve  for 
holding  the  smaller  things,  such  as  the  small 
saucepan,  coffee  pot,  and  frying  pan,  while  a 
crane  will  hold  the  large  pots  and  kettles  sus- 
pended over  the  wider  part.  But  there  is  much 
work  in  this  and  suitable  stones  are  not  always 
to  be  had,  so  that  unless  you  are  going  to  be 
camping  a  long  while,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
energy  to  make  such  a  fireplace  for  cooking,  when 
two  green  logs,  a  sharp  ax,  and  five  minutes' 
work  will  give  you  just  the  right  sort  of  fireplace, 
and  one  that  will  serve  for  a  fortnight  or  longer. 

It  would  seem  that  a  fireplace  made  of  logs 
would  burn  out  speedily,  but  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  cooking  and 
the  night  fire.  With  the  cooking  fire  you  do  not 
have  much  blaze  or  a  large  bed  of  coals,  or  much 
lasting  body  to  the  fire.  It  is  allowed  to  die 
out  as  soon  as  the  meal  is  cooked  and  the  good 
hard,  green  wood  will  not  burn  readily. 

To  make  this,  select  logs  at  least  eight  inches 
in  diameter  and  four  or  five  feet  long.  With  the 
ax  slightly  bevel  one  end  of  each  log  so  that 
they  will  come  close  together  when  placed  on 
level  ground  in  "V"  form.  At  the  narrow  end 
have  the  logs  within  three  inches  of  each  other, 
and  at  the  wide  end  have  the  space  eighteen 
inches  between  them.  Flatten  the  top  of  the 
logs  so  that  when  they  are  in  place  there  will  be 
a  flat  surface  for  the  dishes,  frying  pan,  andsuch 
things.  At  the  narrow  end  see  that  there  is  no 
obstruction,  and  dig  a  little  trench  down  between 
the  ends  of  the  logs,  to  allow  all  the  draft  possible 
to  pass  through. 

Start  your  fire  with  dry  twigs  and  bits  of  bark 
or  pine  cones,  if  any  are  at  hand.  On  these, 
when  they  are  burning,  lay  larger  dry  twigs  and 
then  place  small  sticks  of  hard  wood.  Soft 
wood  is  undesirable  for  cooking  and  should  never 
be  used  if  it  is  possible  to  secure  hard  wood.  No 
matter  if  the  sticks  are  no  more  than  two  inches 
in  diameter,  always  split  them  lengthwise  with 
the  axe,  because  they  burn  much  better. 

At  the  wide  end  between  the  logs  you  may 
heap  up  quite  a  pile  of  sticks  on  your  fire  and 
make  a  crane  of  two  crotched  green  sticks  of 
hard  wood  and  a  crosspiece  of  the  same,  from 
which  to  suspend  your  soup  and  potato  kettle. 
Where  the  log  ends  come  almost  together,  set 
the  coffee  pot,  the  saucepan  next,  and  the  frying 
pan  next.  If  you  have  slanted  the  logs  properly, 
these  will  just  fit  and  rest  securely  on  the  flat 
edges  of  the  logs.  The  best  plan  is  to  make  the 
logs  fit  your  cooking  dishes  first,  before  you  build 
the  fire.  Having  them  in  place,  wedge  sharp 
stones  under  the  outer  edges  of  the  logs,  and  a 
few  inside,  to  keep  them  firm  in  case  the  ground  is 
not  sufficiently  level. 

If  you  are  an  amateur  camper  you  will  be 
tempted  to  disregard  this  advice  about  the  use 
of  soft  wood,  and  use  it  because  it  burns  so 
quickly.  Do  not  use  it.  It  gets  cinders  in 
the  eyes,  covers  the  dishes  with  flaky  soot,  and 
the  turpentine  flavors  from  pine  and  firs 
frequently  get  into  the  food  by  means  of  bits  of 
coals,  pitch-covered,  snapping  in.  Remember 
that  you  do  not  cook  with  flames,  but  with  hot 
coals  which  give  a  greater  heat  and  one  that  is 
steady.  To  get  your  pots  and  kettles  close  to 
the  coals,  make  a  number  of  hooks  from  any  wire 
that  is  as  strong  as  telephone  wire.  Make  these 
in  the  shape  of  a  letter  S.  Then,  by  using 
one  for  a  large,  long-handled  kettle  or  three  or 
four,  linked  together,  for  a  small  kettle,  you  can 
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VOOLFLOWE^ 


CHINESE  WOOLFLOWER 

This  was  introduced  Irom  China  by  us  three  years  ago  and  has  proved  a  ureal  success 
everywhere.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  most  magnificent  garden  an- 
nual. Its  ease  of  culture  and  long  continued  season  for  bloom  (early  in  July  until  frost),  to- 
gether with  its  massive  bunches  of  wool-like  flowers  and  glowing  color  combine  to  make  it  the 
showiest  us  well  as  the  most  odd  and  novel  garden  flower. 

Plants  grow  two  to  three  feet  high,  the  blooms  starting  early  with  a  central  globular 
head  which  often  reaches  the  immense  sue  of  two  feet  in  circumference.  Scores  of  branches 
are  thrown  out.  each  bearing  a  ball  of  scarlet  wool.  All  these  branches  support  numerous 
laterals  with  small  heads  of  bloom  muted  with  fresh  green  foliage  so  that  a  plant  looks  like  an 
immense  bouquet  splendidly  arranged  and  set  in  the  ground.  None  of  the  blooms  fade  in  any 
way  until  hit  by  frost,  but  all  continue  to  expand  and  glow  with  a  deepening  richness  of  color 
a  deep  crimson -scarlet.  SEED — 10c  per  pkt.,  3  pkts.  for  2  Sc. 

NEW  EVERBLOOMING  SWEET  WILLIAM 

Begins  blooming  in  fifty  to  sixty  days  from  seed,  and  continues  in  profusion  all 
summer  and  fall.     Also  the  following  year,  being  hardy. 

Truly  everblooming  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Flowers  large,  clusters  very  large,  and 
colors  exceedingly  varied  and  beautiful,  ranging  from  pure  white  to  blood-red,  ringed,  spotted, 
etc.  Such  a  bewildering  array  of  superb  colors  so  exquisitely  combined  it  is  hard  to  find  in 
any  other  (lower  SEED — 10c  per  pkt.,  3  pkts.  for  25c. 

AMERICAN  MASTODON  PANSIES 

Perfect  Marvels  in  Size  and  Beauty 

These  Pansies  have  a  robust  vigor  unknown  in  other  strains.  Flowers  larger  than  the 
Trimardeau.  with  the  substance  and  rounded  form  of  the  German  strains,  a  touch  of  the 
Masterpiece  in  the  artistic  curves  of  the  petals,  the  wonderful  colors  of  the  Orchid  Pansies  and 
a  delicate  fragrance  like  the  violet-scented. 

The  enormous  size  of  blooms,  nearly  four  inches  across,  clear  tones  of  color  and  with  won- 
derful tints  and  variegations  and  free  flowering  qualities,  even  through  the  hot  summer 
weather,  will  be  a  revelation. 

Mixed  Colors — Such  as  white  with  dark  centre,  dark  blue  and  light  blue,  pure  white, 
black,  lavender,  violet,  blue,  bronze  (new),  royal  purple  (new),  rose,  cerise-red,  red  with  silver 
ran,  mahogany,  yellow,  wine-colored,  red  and  gold,  lavender  and  gold,  striped,  margined,  etc. 
10c.  per  pkt.  of  100  seeds;  3  pkts.  for  25c;  '$  ounce,  $1.00. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  20c 

We  will  send  these  three  great  Floral  Novelties  and  two  more — -five  altogether — for  only 
20c,  3  lots  1 15  pkts.)  for  50c.    See  our  Catalogue  for  colored  plates,  culture,  etc. 


ICE-PROOF  MASTODON  PANSY  PLANTS 

Special  Offer  for  Spring  Delivery 
Have  a  Beautiful  Bed  of  Pansies  at  Small  Cost 

We  grow  young,  vigorous  plants  of  the  Mastodon  Pansy  in  open  ground  from  September 
sown  see  J  that  are  ready  for  delivery  from  January  to  May.  For  the  Southern  and  Pacific 
States  we  can  ship  now.  For  colder  latitudes  shipments  are  made  as  early  in  spring  as  the 
plants  can  be  put  out.  They  are  hardened  by  the  ice  and  snows  of  winter,  and  in  spring  are 
ready  to  jump  into  vigorous  growth  and  bloom. 

Price — mixed  colors,  postpaid,  25  for  50c;  100  for  $1.75;  300  for  $5  00. 

NEW  SEEDLINGS  OF  JAPAN  IRIS 

Immense  Size    Wonderful  Colors — Quick  Blooming 

We  have  developed  a  wonderful  strain  of  Hybrid  Seedling  Iris  Kaempferi  that  are  mar- 
vels in  beauty  and  perfection  of  bloom,  with  a  wide  range  of  exquisite  colors  in  blue,  lavender, 
white,  rich  purples,  plum-red,  tinted,  striped  and  mottled  in  endless  variety.  These  Iris  are 
perfectly  hardy  and  bloom  profusely,  bearing  large  petaled  double  and  single  flowers.  Flow- 
ers seven  to  ten  inches  across  on  stalks  four  feet  high,  and  no  two  alike. 

Strong  Roots  for  quick  blooming.    5  for  50c;  12  for  $100  for  $6.00. 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  BEST  BULBS 

Being  the  largest  growers  of  Gladioli  we  can  make  the  following  attractive  offers 
for  finest  Bulbs  and  best  sorts.    All  Postpaid. 
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THE  NEWER  AND 
GLADIOLI  FOR  25c. 


FINER 


this 


collection  stands 
finest    sorts  of 


crimson 


Every   sort  in 
high  among    the  very 
to-day.    The  5  for  25c. 

Klondyke — Light  yellow, 
centre. 

Snow  Cloud — White,  suffused  pink. 
Baron  Hulot — Fine  blue. 
Attraction — Rosy        scarlet,  white 
centre. 

Halle — Orange  pink;  very  large. 


FINEST  MIXED  GLADIOLI 

All  colors  and  varieties,  25c  per 
doz.,   $1.75   per  100,  $15.00   per  1000. 

GERMAN  IRIS 

Finest  sorts  mixed.  60c  per  doz., 
$4.00  per  100. 

NEW  DAHLIAS 

Eight  splendid  sorts  named,  for 
$1.00. 

NEW  CANNAS 

Ten  extra  fine  sorts  (mostly  new), 
named,  for  75c. 


OUR  CATALOGUE 


of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds.  Summer-flowering  Bulbs. 
Window  and  Bedding  Plants.  Hardy  Perennials,  Vines,  rare 
new  flowering  shrubs,  and  the  greatest  new  Fruits  and  Berries,  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 
Scores  of  SterlingNovelties. 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Gladioli,  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Lilies,  Iris,  etc.  Our  gardens  at 
Floral  Park  and  Flowerfield  comprise  more  than  one  thousand  acres.  We  are  headquarters 
for  all  Summer-flowering  Bulbs,  and  our  stocks  are  large  and  complete. 


ORDER  AT  ONCE.     THESE  OFFERS  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN 


ADDRESS:  JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  INC.,  FLORAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK 
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The   New    COUNTRY  LIFE 


March,  1917 


Von  Bissing  Sorry  for  Belgians! 


"I  have  a  lot  of  pity 
for   the  Belgians,  who  are  not 
responsible  for  starting  the  war,"  said 
General  Von  Bissing  to  Mrs.  Bullitt,  and  in 
that  remark  the  man  who  has  been  held  responsible 
for  the  death  of  Edith  Cavell,  and  for  a  large  part  of 
the  suffering  of  the  Belgian  people,  throws  a  new  light  on 
the  extraordinary  point  of  view  of  the  German  mind  in  Belgium. 
Ernesta  Drinker  Bullitt  tells  the  interesting  story  of  her  trip 
through  Belgium  and  Austria  in  The  World's  Work  for  March. 

What  is  a  Battlefield? 

Victor  Hugo  described  the  battlefield  of  Waterloo  as  a  collection  of  trees 
and  hills,  farms,  sunken  roads  and  highways. 

But  What  is  a  Battlefield  of  To-day? 

A  geometric  diagram,  combined  with   modern   factories  and  railroad 
systems;  the  commanding  generals  out  of  sight,  often  out  of  sound  of 
the  battle;  huge  bakeries,  great  supply  depots,  improvised  railroad 
terminals,  rows  of  huge  cannon,  rows  of  lighter  artillery,  rows  of 
trenches,  and  at  the  shell  torn  fighting  edge  human  pygmies  who  sit 
down  to  fight,  and  who  "charge"  at  a  slow  walk.  , 
Photographs  and  diagrams  in  The  World's  Work  for  April 
show  intimately  the  horrible  features  of  the  utterly  changed 
face  of  modern  war.      These  have  been  arranged  by  the 
editor,  just  returned  from  Verdun  and  the  Somme  front. 

Besides  the  two  features  referred  to  above  there  will  be  a  long  .'list  of  others 
equally  interesting.     Some  of  these  are,  Flying  for  France — Further  Exper- 
iences of  an  American  Aviator.    The  Romance  of  Seeds.     The  Channel 
Tunnel.   What  Can  the  Run-Down  Man  Do  About  It?   The  Northern 
Securities  Case — another  chapter  in  the  Life  of  James  J.  Hill. 
The  Editor's  Impressions  —  A  Talk   With  A  Frenchman. 
Vinegar  Joins  the  Allies.     The  Pork  in  Rivers  and 
Harbors.    A  Man  Who  Gave  Himself  Up  For 
France.        What    Germany    Hopes  to 
Get  out  of  Peace. 


THE 


WORLDS  WORK 


THE  WORLD  'S  WORK,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  the  next  five  numbers  of 
The  World's  Work.    I  enclose  $1.00. 


All  the  best  newsstands  carry  The  World's 
Work  for  March.  If  you  have  any  trouble 
getting  it  use  the  short  term  coupon. 

25  Cents  a  Copy 
$3.00  a  Year 


A  TRIP  OF  PURE  DELIGHT 


The  Open  Road — Romance — Mystery 
These  for  Your  Enjoyment  in 

The  Lightning  Conductor 
Discovers  America 

BY 

C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

Authors  of  "The  Lightning  Conductor,  "  "Set  in 
Silver, ' '  etc. 

You  are  invited  to  tour  Long  Island,  The  Hudson  Valley, 
through  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  New  England  with  Jack 
Winton  the  famous  "Lightning  Conductor"  and  Molly — and 
Dan  Cupid. 

Some  real  "mystifying  mysteriousness,"  plenty  of  thrills  and 
lots  of  romance  are  promised  in  addition  to  as  beautiful  scenery 
as  can  be  found.  "The  Lightning  Conductor  Discovers  America" 
is  capital  for  reading  aloud.    Many  Illustrations. 

At  all  bookstores.    Net,  $1.50 

Garden  City  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.  New  York 


Are  You  Looking 
for  a  House? 

Turn  to  the  Real  Estate  Di- 
rectory at  the  front  of  this 
magazine  and  choose  from  the 
selection  of  country  and  subur- 
ban properties  there  offered  for 
sale  or  rent.  If  you  don't  see 
what  you  want,  write  to  the 
Manager  of  the  Real  Estate 
Department  and  he  will  give 
you  his  personal  assistance  in 
finding  one.  Whether  he  finds 
it  or  not  (and  the  chances  are 
that  he  will)  there  will  be  no 
obligation  or  cost  on  your  part. 


so  adjust  it  as  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or 
kettle  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  coals. 
A  good  bed,  six  inches  deep,  of  hardwood  coals, 
will  last  long  enough  to  get  any  meal,  and  you 
can  make  bread  dough  for  quickly  raised  bread, 
biscuit  bread  some  call  it,  place  it  in  a  frying  pan, 
set  it  across  the  logs  and  "  bake"  it  within  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  If  any  camper  has  doubts, 
let  him  first  try  to  cook  in  this  fireplace  with 
soft  wood,  and  then  with  hard  wood. 

If  you  are  hiking  from  one  camp  to  another 
site,  or  making  the  trip  in  a  boat,  and  stop  or 
put  ashore  to  prepare  a  meal,  you  need  only  an 
emergency  cooking  fire,  sometimes  called  an 
Indian  fire,  because  the  Indians  in  their  journeys 
invariably  made  a  fire  of  this  sort.  There  is 
scarcely  a  spot  in  the  country  but  what  will 
supply  sufficient  firewood  for  this  sort  of  a  blaze. 
It  will  serve  to  cook  one  meal  and  can  be  made 
in  a  few  minutes,  even  without  the  use  of  an 
ax.  The  Indians  while  en  route  used  to  pick 
up  twigs  on  the  way  when  nearing  the  resting 
spot.  That  is,  the  squaws  did.  No  buck  would 
demean  himself  by  building  a  fire.  Then,  when 
they  stopped,  the  squaw  would  have  those  sticks 
into  a  glowing  cooking  fire  within  two  or  three 
minutes. 

I  irst  gather  a  quantity  of  twigs  and  little 
sticks,  preferably  of  hard  wood.  The  foundation 
is  a  hollow  square  built  "as  a  child  would  build  a 
"cob"  house,  or  a  house  of  toothpicks,  log-house 
fashion.  Build  this  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high. 
Then  lean  taller  sticks,  two  or  two  and  a  half 
feet  long,  against  this,  all  the  way  around,  leaving 
plenty  of  space  for  the  air  to  circulate  through. 
This  will  form  a  pile  something  the  shape  of  an 
Indian  tepee — another  reason  for  calling  it  an 
Indian  fire.  Before  leaning  the  sticks  against 
the  "log-house,"  fill  the  centre  with  anything 
inflammable,  such  as  a  mixture  of  pine  needles 
and  birch  bark,  pine  cones,  dried  leaves  and 
grasses,  and  very  tiny  twigs. 

If  you  wish  to  suspend  a  kettle  or  pot,  make  a 
tripod  of  three  green  hardwood  sticks,  about  four 
feet  long.  Lash  the  top  ends  together  with 
green  twigs,  winding  them  around  and  over  and 
under  the  binding.  Hang  the  kettle  from  this. 
If  you  are  in  a  great  hurry  use  just  one  long  green 
hard-wood  pile,  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  so 
that  the  end  hangs  over  the  top  of  the  pile,  and 
hang  the  kettle  from  that.  Bind  a  stout  three- 
foot  stick  to  the  handle  of  your  frying  pan  with 
wire,  and  you  can  hold  it  over  this  fire  without 
discomfort.  As  soon  as  the  sticks  have  burned 
down  into  a  heap,  rake  over  the  coals  and  set 
on  the  coffee  pot.  You  may  wait  for  the  coals 
and  set  on  the  frying  pan  and  not  bother  with  mak- 
ing a  long  handle  for  it.  Such  a  fire  can  really 
be  built  up  about  as  quickly  as  it  takes  to  write 
about  it.  It  can  be  easily  put  out — never  under 
any  circumstances,  leave  a  camp  fire,  extinguish 
every  last  spark — and  it  serves  every  emergency, 
such  as  efficiency,  speed,  and  economy. 

Another  camp  fire,  frequently  needed,  is  the 
signal  fire.  If  some  of  your  party  is  away  by 
day  or  by  night  and  you  are  in  a  strange  locality, 
your  signal  fire  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  direct  his 
steps  campward.  This  is  constructed  differently 
for  daylight  than  it  is  for  darkness.  For  night, 
use  soft  wood,  quantities  of  pine,  birch,  hem- 
lock, and  similar  branches.  Build  your  fire  in 
a  clearing,  and  on  as  high  a  spot  as  possible  near 
your  camp.  The  idea  is  to  furnish  a  bright  glow 
which  will  shoot  up  and  make  a  veritable  "pillar 
of  fire  by  night."  Your  daylight  fire  is  the 
"pillar  of  smoke  by  day."  Use  a  foundation  of 
soft  wood  to  get  a  good  start,  then  pile  on  damp 
birch  bark,  punk  (rotten  wood),  half  dried 
leaves  and  grassis,  green  twigs  of  the  fir,  pine, 
and  hemlock.  This  will  make  a  black  smoke 
and  unless  the  wind  is  altogether  too  powerful 
it  will  rise  and  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  wanderer. 

Always  lay  in  a  supply  of  wood.  If  possible 
select  a  big  tree  of  heavy  foliage  near  your  camp, 
and  pile  it  beneath  that.  Cover  with  hemlock  or 
other  thick  branches,  and  the  rain  will  not  harm  it. 

If  it  is  already  raining,  look  under  large  trees, 
under  the  protecting  shelving  edges  of  boulders, 
in  fence  corners,  around  the  roots  of  old  stumps, 
and  in  little  hollows.  You  will  find  quite  a 
quantity  of  little  leaves  and  twigs  that  are  dry. 
Birch  tree  bark  that  is  frayed  and  old  may  be 
stripped  off.  This  sheds  water  and  will  be  quite 
dry.  Pine  cones,  wet  outside,  are  dry  back  of 
the  outer  edges.  Almost  every  woodland  has 
brush  piles.  Good  wood  may  be  found  inside  of 
this  by  chopping  up  the  larger  brush. 

Warren  Mason. 


Maim  m.    i  g  i  J 
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THE  MAN  whose  work  depends  on 
clear  thinking,  knows  the  common 
sense  of  choosing  a  smoke  that  does 
not  disturb. 

That  is  doubtless  why  so  many  sound, 
substantial  men  are  electing  Fatimas  for 
their  steady  smoke.    Because,  Fatimas 


are  comfortable — comfortable  while 
you're  smoking  them  and,  even  more 
important,  afterwards,  too,  even  though 
you  may  smoke  more  often  than  usual. 

Your  first  package  of  Fatimas  will  show 
you  how  sensible  it  is  to  decide  on  a 
comfortable  cigarette. 


FATIMA 

oA Sensible  Qiaareite 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  give  information 
about  the  latest  automobile  accessories 
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In  Your  Home 


Write for"Batkrooms  of  Char- 
acter." You  will  find  it  instruc- 
tive in  planning  your  bath- 
rooms. Ask  for  Booklet  P-9 


The  Silent  Si-wel-clo 

Place  the  Silent  Si-wel-clo  and  any  other 
closet  side  by  side — the  difference  in  ap- 
pearance does  not  disclose  to  you  the  me- 
chanical superiority  or  silence  of  operation 
of  one  over  the  other. 

You  cannot  tell  which  will  clog  and  foul  under  use  or 
which  set  of  fittings  will  get  out  of  order  first  and  make 
an  expensive  plumbing  job. 

You  will  have  to  take  somebody's  word  for  it.  The  manufac- 
turers of  the  Silent  Si-wel-clo,  by  reason  of  years  of  experience 
and  investigation  of  the  merits  of  different  closets,  are  in  a 
position  to  offer  you  expert  advice  in  closet  installation  that 
cannot  be  disputed. 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO. 


SILENT  CLOSET 

incorporates  the  good,  mechanical  features  a  water  closet 
should  have  and  adds  that  of  extraordinary  quiet  opera- 
tion. One  is  just  as  important  to  the  home  owner  as 
the  other.  Why  disturb  the  feeling  of  security  from 
embarrassing  noises  by  maintaining  or  installing  an 
old  -time;  noisy  closet? 

The  Silent  Si-wel-clo  is  your  protection  against  dis- 
satisfaction. The  name  is  stamped  upon  it  so  you 
cannot  be  deceived.  In  fact,  it  will  pay  you  to  see 
that  the  "Star  Within  the  Circle"  trade-mark  ap- 
pears on  all  your  plumbing  fixtures. 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 
WORLD'S  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF  ALL-CLAY  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


EQUIPPING    AN  ORCHARD 
AS    A   LIVING  ROOM 

By   CHRISTINE    M.  FREDERICK 

0  LIVE  in  the  country  eight  months  of  the  year  and  not 
be  outdoors  every  possible  moment  was  unthinkable. 
So  each  member  of  a  family  of  four  grown-ups  and  two 
half-grown-ups  tried  to  follow  his  or  her  special  in- 
terests into  the  old  interlaced  orchard  nestling  about 
the  house,  and  to  work,  play,  and  eat  in  the  ozone. 
But  no  matter  what  any  of  them  was  doing,  the  one 
and  only  piece  of  furniture  required  and  demanded  by 
each  was  a  table!  Father  wanted  something  on  which  to  arrange  his 
mass  of  books  and  papers;  Aunt  Ann  wished  to  lay  her  sewing  down  on 
something  dry  when  she  had  to  drop  it  every  little  while  and  run  into  the 
house;  Big  Brother  said  he  wished  a  fellow  had  some  bench  on  which  to 
work  where  it  was  cdol;  Mother  said  she'd  be  willing  to  feed  any  kind  of  a 
crowd  outdoors  if  they  would  only  give  her  a  big  enough  table  and  one 
that  wouldn't  warp  and  wobble;  and  the  children  wanted  something  better 
than  a  box  on  which  to  turn  out  sand  pies,  and  to  play  on  when  the  grass 
was  wet. 

So  tables  of  all  kind  graced  the  orchard  one  after  another.  First  a 
sensible  kitchen  table  was' bought,  but  successive  rains  proved  its  undoing. 
Then  a  substantial  table  of  split  hickory  succeeded  it,  but  it  was  round, 
and  so  small  that  Father  said  it  was  worse  than  nothing,  and  it  really 
satisfied  nobody;  then  Big  Brother  got  busy  and  built  a  regular  picnic 
bench,  which,  while  rough,  satisfied  the  family's  ^desire  for  size  and  con- 
venience. Two  summers  saw  this  into  a  disreputable  state,  and  then  it 
was  that  Father  had  his  unique  idea.  He  declared  he  didn't  see  why  a 
table  just  like  a  picnic  bench  couldn't  be  made  in  cement.  A  cement 
table  could  be  made  large  enough,  it  would  stand  all  sorts  of  weather,  and 
it  would  always  look  clean  and  never  need  repair.    But  how  to  go  about  it? 

Neither  Father  nor  even  Brother  had  worked  in  cement.  They  had 
never  seen  a  table  in  the  least  like  their  idea,  made  from  this  material. 
But  persistent  thinking,  sketching,  and  reading  on  the  ways  of  cement 
convinced  them  that  it  could  be  done.  The  only  point  was  how  to  support 
a  table  of  the  size  required,  and  the  benches  which  they  felt  were  heeded 
to  complete  the  idea;  because  even  a  cement  table,  with  ordinary  camp  or 
garden  seats  would  repeat  the  same  old  story — of  chair-legs  in  the  mud, 
and  a  half  dozen  or  more  chairs  which  would  always  be  a  care  in  bad 
weather,  and  which  would  not  fit  comfortably  to  a  table  of  this  type. 

But  the  idea  became  a  most  successful  reality.  The  length  of  the  table 
was  decided  for  eight  feet,  the  width,  three  feet,  and  the  benches  in  pro- 
portion. First  the  two  columns  for  the  table  support  were  made  by  using 
simple  board  forms  of  the  right  size,  filled  with  coarse  pebble-cement  mix- 
ture. Next  the  form  for  the  table  top  was  made  of  wood  across  which  was 
adjusted  metal  lath.  It  was  then  filled  in,  allowed  to  dry,  reversed;  and 
set  in  place,  and  the  reverse  side  finished  smooth. 

The  seat  supports  were  made  in  similar  manner,  and  the  seats  them- 
selves like  the  table  top,  filled  into  a  frame  of  metal  lath,  firmed,  and  re- 
versed, so  that  both  upper  and  under  surfaces  would  be  smooth.  Then 
the  entire  surface  of  supports  and  table  was  finished  with  a  smooth  plaster 
coat  and  allowed  to  firm  and  harden  perfectly. 

In  order  to  keep  the  space  under  and  about  the  table  dry  and  clean,  it 
was  decided  as  an  afterthought  to  make  a  base  or  platform  of  cement  under 
and  surrounding  the  table  as  well.  This  was  made  just  like  any  cement 
pavement,  finished  smooth,  and  had  a  marked  slope,  to  allow  proper 
drainage.  It  extended  beyond  the  table  about  eighteen  inches  on  the 
sides,  and  more  than  two  feet  on  each  end.  This  proved  a  wise  addition,  be- 
cause there  were  many  days  which  could  be  enjoyed  outdoors  if  only  the 
feet  did  not  have  to  rest  on  the  damp  ground,  or  the  muddy  boot  problem 
become  too  terrifying. 

When  the  table  was  all  finished  not  a  single  adverse  comment  was  heard 
from  any  member.  It  was  large  enough,  it  was  solid  enough,  it  was  very 
easy  to  clean,  and  above  all,  it  was  a  "forever"  table  that  rain  and  sun  and 
even  snow  could  not  injure.    And  its  cost,  outside  of  labor  was  about  $12! 


The  orchard's  permanent  furniture 
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BARRIENTOS 

HE  new-found  treasure-voice  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera — the  world's  greatest  coloratura 
soprano — can  now  be  heard  on  Columbia  Records  "exclusively." 


All  the  exquisite  art  of  Barrientos  is  reflected  in  her  first  Columbia  recordings  of  "  Silence 
O'er  All  "  and  the  "  Mad  Scene"  from  "Lucia,"  and  the  "Valse"  from  Gounod's  "Mireille." 


Columbia  Records  are  living  reflections  of  the  art  of  the  greatest  singers  of  opera. 
They  have  the  voice,  the  interpretation,  the  personality  of  such  world-famed  artists  as 
Lazaro,  Fremstad,  Sembach,  Barrientos,  Bond,  Gates,  Macbeth,  Nielsen. 

Hear  these  records  at  your  dealer's  to-day — and  you  will  have  heard  the  artists 
themselves.    "Hearing  is  believing!" 

New  Columbia  Records  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month 
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T  WOULD  be  an  injustice 
to  accuse  the  present  day 
motorist  of  wilful  neglect 
of  his  car.  In  the  broad 
meaning  of  the  term, 
motor  vehicles  to-day 
generally  receive  good  care.  The  present  motor- 
ing generation  has  a  pretty  accurate  comprehen- 
sion of  the  mechanical  principles  involved  in  the 
operation  of  their  vehicles,  and  consequently  real- 
ize the  need  for  systematic  maintenance  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  mechanism  that  they  control. 
To  put  it  in  the  slangy  but  expressive  phrase  of 
the  sporting  fraternity,  we  are  getting  "motor 
wise.'  To  the  spread  of  this  species  of  mechanical 
understanding  is  due  in  no  small  part  the  su- 
perior durability  of  modern  motor  cars  over 
their  forerunners  of  a  few  years  ago.  The 
motor  vehicles  of  to-day  get  some  semblance  of 
the  care  they  need. 

But  while  we  may  not  call  the  average  motorist 
careless  in  the  matter  of  keeping  his  vehicle  in 
running  order,  on  the  other  hand  there  is  scarcely 
a  car  that  receives  all  the  various  attention  that 
its  complex  mechanism  demands,  if  it  is  to  be  kept 
in  a  condition  of  maximum  efficiency.  In  other 
words,  while  the  great  majority  of  American 
automobile  owners  do  lavish  considerable  care 
on  their  cars,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  but  has 
some  pet  maintenance  failing,  some  spot  in  the 
mechanism  which  he  neglects,  when  he  is  bestow- 
ing attention  on  the  machine  as  a  whole.  One 
owner  may  be  almost  a  crank  on  the  subject  of 
lubrication  and  yet  habitually  neglect  his  univer- 
sal joint,  until  some  fine  day  that  hard  working 
part  simply  lies  down  and  dies.  Another  may 
keep  his  car  immaculate  and  in  excellent  running 
order,  except  for  the  fact  that  he  quite  forgets  his 
springs;  some  day  there  comes  an  extra  heavy 
jounce,  and  crack  go  two  or  three  leaves,  tainted 
with  rust  that  a  little  judicious  attention  would 
have  prevented.  With  still  another  it  may  be 
the  braking  system  that  is  neglected,  sometimes 
with  regrettable  results. 

When  we  come  to  analyze  the  subject,  it  will 
be  found  that  most  of  us  have  some  particular 
failing  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  to  call  attention 
to  a  few  of  the  commoner  shortcomings  that  this 
article  is  written.  For  this  reason  few  car  owners 
will  find  more  than  one  or  two  suggestions  that  are 
applicable  to  their  individual  cases,  but  it  is 
precisely  in  those  one  or  two  places  that  the 
average  motorist  fails  to  get  all  out  of  his  car 
that  he  should. 

To  begin  with,  we  believe  that  the  average  car 
owner  fails  more  or  less  to  make  his  care  of  his 
vehicle  the  matter  of  system  that  it  should  be. 
It  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter  after  a  few 
hundred  miles  of  running  to  work  out  a  regular 
schedule  for  maintenance  work,  so  that  each  part 
of  the  mechanism  gets  regular  inspection  and 
attention  aftei  so  many  miles  of  operation. 
Particularly  should  such  a  schedule  be  adhered  to 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  lubrication.  If  the 
motorist  will  draw  up  on  paper  a  schedule  for 
maintenance  work,  and  tack  it  up  in  his  garage  and 
follow  its  indications,  he  will  find  it  a  tremendous 
help.    In  dealing  with  what  is  essentially  a  deli- 
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cate  piece  of  mechanism,  attentions  bestowed  by 
guesswork  are  a  poor  substitute  for  care  regulated 
by  system.  It  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  motor- 
ist if  he  could  see  the  systematic  care  given  rail- 
way locomotives,  how  every  least  maintenance 
operation  is  regulated  by  schedule,  and  yet  the 
locomotive  is  not  subject  to  the  unavoidable 
shocks  received  by  a  vehicle  designed  for  service 
on  the  uneven  surfaces  of  our  American  roads. 

It  scarcely  seems  reasonable  that  the  man  who 
operates  a  motor  vehicle  will  fail  to  give  due  care 
to  the  braking  system,  since  neglect  here  will 
actually  endanger  his  own  precious  neck.  And 
yet  the  accident  records  chronicle  numerous  cases 
in  which  failure  of  the  braking  system  has  been 
the  cause  of  injury  or  death.  Every  car  owner 
should  make  it  a  habit  to  get  under  his  car  once 
in  every  thousand  miles  of  running  and  inspect 
all  the  elements  of  the  braking  system.  Brake 
rods  are  sometimes  worn  through  by  chafing, 
joints  sometimes  crack,  and  cotter  pins  have  been 
known  to  slip  out.  There  is  rather  an  obscure 
cause  of  trouble  in  the  braking  system  which 
should  be  guarded  against,  and  yet  it  is  not  even 
realized  by  many  motorists.  In  most  cars  it  is 
possible  for  oil  to  work  its  way  along  the  axle  into 
the  brake  drum.  Now  modern  roads  are  built 
with  a  substantial  crown,  to  assist  drainage. 
1  his  gives  the  road  a  rounded  contour,  which  tips 
the  car  over  toward  the  right,  since  the  rule  of 
the  road  prescribes  our  driving  on  that  side. 
For  this  reason  the  right  hand  brake  is  quite  likely 
to  get  a  drenching  with  oil,  while  the  left  stays  dry 
or  comparatively  so.  Obviously,  the  oil  soaked 
brake  is  going  to  slip,  while  the  dry  one  performs 
its  appointed  function.  The  car  whose  brakes 
act  in  this  way,  instead  of  being  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  them,  will  be  swung  violently  around 
in  a  dangerous  skid.  The  wise  motorist  will 
make  periodic  tests  of  his  braking  system  to  see 
that  the  respective  sides  are  exerting  a  similar 
degree  of  effort. 

The  springs  which  are  fitted  in  the  average 
motor  car  are  extremely  efficient,  with  easy  action 
and  a  considerable  factor  of  safety.  On  certain 
of  the  newer  cars  lubricating  strips  are  provided 
between  the  leaves  to  insure  adequate  lubrication. 
Wise  builders  those,  who  have  adopted  this  ex- 
pedient, for  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  springs  are 
a  frequently  neglected  part  of  the  car's  mechan- 
ism. The  funny  part  of  this  habitual  neglect 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  springs  are  able  to  give 
auricular  evidence  of  their  desire  for  a  little  gentle 
lubrication,  a  fact  that  may  be  proved  almost 
any  day  on  our  motor  crowded  streets.  The 
job  of  loosening  up  the  springs,  spreading  the 
leaves  apart  and  giving  the  interstices  a  coating 
of  graphite  and  grease,  is  rather  an  unpleasant 
one  and  somewhat  laborious,  which  explains  the 
too  common  neglect.  We  recently  asked  an 
owner,  the  springs  of  whose  cars  were  giving  audi- 
ble expression  to  a  desire  for  graphite,  why  he 
didn't  give  them  some  attention.  "Oh,  I  like  to 
know  they're  there,"  he  answered  indifferently. 
But  mistake  it  not,  the  steel  in  the  spring  needs 
lubrication  to  keep  it  from  breaking  under  some 
unusual  stress  of  travel. 

How  many  motorists  ever  think  of  the  water 
system  of  their  cars,  except  when  they  happen  to 
be  pouring  the  cooling  fluid  into  it,  not  without 
comment  on  the  bother  of  the  operation.  Not 
many  we  venture,  and  yet  the  hose  clamp  ought 
to  be  tightened  up  occasionally.  If  a  pump  is 
used,  the  stuffing  box  on  the  shaft  needs  an 
inspection  once  in  awhile,  and  attention  if  a  leak 
has  developed. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  an  edu- 
cational way,  the  sins  of  omission  committed 
against  the  tires  of  America's  motor  cars  are 
enough  to  make  a  rubber  angel  weep.  If  there  is 
one  piece  of  advice  that  we  would  like  to  see  taken 
to  heart  by  every  car  owner  it  is  that  he  purchase 
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Nan  easily  operated  tire  guage  and  test 
the  pressure  in  his  tires,  every  day  if  he 
will,  but  certainly  not  less  frequently 
than  once  a  week.  If  he  is  of  a  tem- 
perament not  addicted  to  hard  labor, 
let  him  get  a  power  tire  pump  of  some 
kind,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  excuse  for  pres- 
sures falling  below  the  indicated  mark.  Re- 
member, neglect  of  the  metal  parts  of  the  car 
will  bring  trouble  sooner  or  later,  but  neglect  of 
the  comparatively  delicate  rubber  and  fabric 
constituents  of  the  tire  will  bring  trouble  sooner 
and  not  later. 

Few  parts  of  the  car's  mechanism  perform  more 
continuous  if  inconspicuous  service  than  the 
universal  joints.  From  the  nature  of  their  opera- 
tion efficient  lubrication  is  a  vital  necessity,  but 
the  re-packing  of  the  leather  boot  that  protects 
the  joint  or  turning  down  the  grease  cup  is  not  a 
pleasant  job  and  it  is  frequently  neglected.  It 
often  happens  that  a  sharp  stone  or  some  similar 
object  will  tear  the  leather  boot  so  that  all  the 
lubricant  leaks  out,  dirt  gets"into  the  joint,  which 
refuses  to  stand  for  any  further  ill-treatment  and 
promptly  quits  work.  The  universal  joints  ought 
to  be  inspected  once  a  month  anyway,  and  new 
leather  coverings  should  be  installed  every 
season,  if  the  joint  is  of  that  type. 

How  many  motorists  stop  to  consider  what  a 
miracle  of  mechanical  ingenuity  it  is  that  keeps 
them  informed  as  to  the  number  of  miles  per 
hour  at  which  their  cars  are  proceeding?  Cer- 
tainly the  majority  of  them  take  this  triumph  of 
human  skill  very  much  for  granted,  just  as  they 
take  the  existence  of  the  solar  system.  Do  many 
of  them  give  the  speedometer  the  very  modest 
amount  of  attention  that  it  ordinarily  requires? 
We  fear  that  very  few  of  them  even  realize  that 
this  wonderful  little  instrument  must  have  certain 
small  attentions  bestowed  upon  it,  if  it  is  to  con- 
tinue in  its  normal  condition  of  remarkable  effi- 
ciency. The  flexible  shaft  which  connects  the 
indicator  with  the  wheel  needs  a  small  quantity 
of  oil,  which  is  easily  administered  by  unscrewing 
the  upper  end  and  pouring  in  the  lubricant.  The 
universal  connection  with  the  front  wheel  needs  a 
small  amount  of  grease  at  infrequent  intervals. 

A  motorist  of  my  acquaintance  recently  drew 
up  before  his  garage  to  find  that  a  brand  new  tire 
on  his  rear  wheel  had  gone  flat.  Inspection  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  one  of  the  cross  members  of 
the  chain  on  that  tire  had  worn  through  and  in 
driving  over  the  frozen  ground,  the  link  had  been 
forced  through  casing  and  tube,  opening  a  jagged 
hole.  In  ordinary  service  a  set  of  chains  will  run 
a  good  many  thousand  miles,  but  soon  or  late  the 
cross  members  wear  down.  After  a  season's 
running  the  chains  should  be  inspected  at  inter- 
vals. If  a  few  of  the  cross  links  show  signs  of 
wear,  new  ones  may  be  inserted  with  a  chisel 
and  hammer,  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents. 

On  the  motor  car  of  to-day  electricity  plays 
such  a  prominent  part  that  the  motorist  ought 
to  take  the  trouble  of  learning  something  about 
electrical  instruments,  so  as  to  have  the  broad 
principles  of  the  subject  at  his  command  to  apply 
when  need  arises.  He  should  know  enough  about 
the  nature  of  the  storage  battery,  for  instance,  to 
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How  HUDSON  SUPER-SIX  Won 
Supreme  Place  With  Women 


Now  the  Favorite  Front-Rank  Car 


The  Super-Six  motor — a  Hudson  invention — 
made  the  Hudson  the  world  s  greatest  car. 

But  the  Super-Six  motor  appealed  mainly  to 
men.  To  men  who  want  the  greatest  when  they 
buy  a  great  car. 

Our  effort  has  been,  for  fifteen  months,  to 
insure  in  this  car  an  equal  appeal  to  women. 

No  stock  car  ever  built  has  ever  matched  its 
performance.  So  the  Super-Six  holds  all  the 
records  worth  while. 

That  fact  is  due  to  smoothness — to  lack  of 
vibration — the  result  of  a  patented  motor. 

It  was  that  feature  which  stopped  the  trend  to 
eight  and  twelve  cylinders.  It  gave  to  the  Super- 
Six  unquestioned  supremacy.  And  made  it  in  one 
year  the  largest-selling  car  with  a  price  above  $1 200. 

We  have  employed  in  our  body-building  the 
best  talent  we  knew — experts  in  finish,  beauty, 
comfort  and  luxury. 

They  have  created  eight  marvelous  bodies. 
And  each  is  a  study  in  artistic  body-building. 


We  urge  you  to  go  and  see  them. 

The  Town  Car  models  are  particularly  exclu- 
sive.   We  build  only  a  limited  number. 

The  Limousines  mark  the  limit  of  luxury  in 
closed  cars  of  this  class. 

The  Touring  Sedan  is  a  365-day  car.  A  car 
for  rain  or  shine,  winter  or  summer,  for  touring 
or  for  town.  In  a  moment  it  changes  from  a 
cozy  Sedan  to  a  Touring  Car  with  sides  entirely 
open. 

This  car  seats  seven — all  in  one  compartment. 
So  the  woman  can  drive  it  while  sitting  with  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

The  Cabriolet  is  a  dainty  Coupe  which  changes 
to  an  open  Roadster.  The  top  falls  back  and  the 
windows  drop  into  the  doors. 

Here  is  any  style  of  car  you  want,  and  each 
is  as  fine  as  it  can  be.  Fine  enough  to  be  a  match 
for  the  greatest  motor  built. 

Your  Hudson  dealer  now  has  them  on  exhibit. 
Go  see  what  pains  we  took  to  please  you. 


Pha«ton,  7-passenger 
Cabriolet,  3-passengcr 
Touring  Sedan  • 


$1650 
1950 
2175 


Town  Car       ....  $2925 
(Prices  f.  o.  6.  Detroit) 


Town  Car  Landaulet 
Limousine  •  •  • 
Limousine  Landaulet 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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information    about  automobiles 
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It  matters  not  whether  you  are  inter- 
in  the  building  of  a  church,  a  hotel, 
dence  (city  or  country,  great  or  small ) 
a  bank,  an  apartment,  an-  office 
building — if  you  live  in  Philadelphia 
you  can  find  an  example,  built  of 
Indiana  Limestone,  "the  Aristrocrat 
of  Building  Materials,"  within  walk- 
ing distance.  YouH  know  it  by  its 
striking  beauty.  Its  cost  is  less 
than  you  think. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

Send  for  beautifully  illustrated 
booklet  filled  with  interesting 
facts  and  no  .idle  talk.  A  free 
sample  of  the  stone  conies  with 
it.   Write  today,  please. 


KEY  TO  THE  PICTURES 

1.  Ritz-Cnrlton  Hotel  (detain         4.  Union  League                       7.  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel 

2.  F.  S.  Darley  Home                 S.  Wardstone  Apartments         8.  Rltz-Carlton  Hotel  (aratrmU 

3.  John  Wanamaker  Home        6.  T.  W.  Cramp  Home               9.  G.  W.  Childs  Home 


Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Association 


or  BLOOMINGTON,  INDIANA 

P.  O.  Box  207 


BEDFORD,  INDIANA 


A  DE  LUXE  REFRIGERATOR 

100%Efficient— Saves  Ice— Preserves  Food— Easiest  to  Clean" 

Used  in  the  homes  of  such  men  as  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Col.  John 
Jacob  Astor,  George  J.  Gould,  August  Belmont,  Jr.,  C.  L.  Tiffany 
and  many  other  successful  business  and  professional  men  who 
are  critical  and  demand  the  best. 

Pre-eminent  and  acknowledged  the  world's  finest  refrigerator.     Has  beauti- 
ful, snow-white  food  compartments  molded  in  one  piece  of  genuine,  inch-thick 
solid  porcelain  ware,  with  rounded  corners  affording  absolute  cleanliness.  Not 
a  single  crack,  crevice  or  corner  to  harbor  dirt,  germs,  moisture  and  odors. 

MONROE 

SOLID  PORCELAIN 

REFRIGERATOR 

A  handsome,  expertly-built,  life-time  refrigerator  that  protects  you 
against  half-spoilt,  germ-infected  food:  offensive  odors  and  unappetizing 
conditions;  that  locks  out  the  heat  and  assures  minimum  ice  consumption. 
Food  kept  in  the  chilled,  dry,  odorless  atmosphere  of  "MONROE  food 
compartments  is  always  clean  and  safe. 

Not  Sold  in  Stores — Shipped  Direct  From  Factory,    Freight  Prepaid 
—30  Days'  Trial — Satisfaction  Guaranteed — Cash  or  Credit  Terms 
Write  to-day  for  our  Free  Book  on  Home  Refrigeration.   It  is  crammed  full 
of  highly  important,  money-saving  facts  on  this  subject.     It  tells  you 
what  to  seek  and  what  to  avoid  in  selecting  a  refrigerator— how  to  tell  t  he 
good  from  the  bad.  Send  for  this  free  book  now — a  letter  or  postal  card. 

MONROE  REGRIGERATOR  COMPANY 

83  Benson  St.    (A  Quarter  Century  in  This  Business)    Lockland,  Ohio 


Send  To-day  for 
This  Free  Book 


Endorsed  by  Good  Housekeeping 
Institute  and  Executive  Committee, 
National  Housewives  League 


realize  that  fluid  losses  due  to  evaporation  must 
be  replaced  by  distilled  water,  since  the  normal 
quantity  of  acid  will  still  be  present.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  any  of  the  electrolyte  has  been 
spilled,  a  proportionate  amount  of  acid  and  water 
will  have  been  lost  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
fill  the  battery  up  with  freshly  mixed  electrolyte. 

Another  much  neglected  portion  of  the  electri- 
cal equipment  is  found  in  the  commutators  of 
the  dynamo  and  of  the  starting  motor,  which 
ought  to  be  cleaned  once  a  month  or  so.  By 
rubbing  these  parts  dry  while  they  are  running 
and  then  applying  a  little  vaseline,  wiping  off 
any  surplus  of  the  grease,  the  longevity  of  the 
parts  will  be  notably  increased.  The  brushes  of 
the  starting  and  lighting  units  occasionally  need 
replacement,  but  this  is  a  job  that  is  best  left  to  a 
competent  repairman,  unless  the  car  owner  is 
rather  more  skilful  than  most  of  his  kind.  The 
breaker  blocks  in  the  magneto  and  the  bearing  pin 
contact  lever  also  need  a  drop  of  oil  occasionally. 

To  our  mind  every  motorist  ought  to  study  the 
internal  economy  of  the  carbureter  that  is  in- 
stalled on  his  car.  This  is  not  the  formidable 
operation  that  it  may  sound,  as  most  modern 
carbureters  are  fairly  simple  in  construction. 
Whatever  trouble  may  be  involved  in  learning 
the  idiosyncracies  of  the  instrument,  it  is  abun- 
dantly justified  the  next  time  some  water  gets 
into  the  gasolene,  or  a  "piece  of  dirt  or  bit  of  lint 
gets  stuck  in  the  nozzle.  Neglect  to  learn  car- 
buretion  principles  is  not  strictly  an  omission  in 
maintenance,  but  when  an  emergency  arises  the 
motorist  who  has  failed  to  acquire  the  little  spe- 
cial knowledge  needed  will  accuse  himself  of 
neglect  and  something  more. 

It  would  seem  almost  impossible  that  a  motor 
car  owner  who  drives  the  vehicle  himself  could 
allow  the  steering  gear  to  get  out  of  order.  Trou- 
ble in  this  location  makes  itself  felt  in  such  a 
direct  manner,  not  to  mention  the  obvious  danger 
involved,  that  neglect  here  becomes  almost  crim- 
inal carelessness.  And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  thing  to  find  a  well  kept  car  in  which 
there  is  excess  play  in  the  steering  mechanism. 
Adjustments  for  wear  in  the  steering  gear  vary 
with  different  types  and  makes,  but  in  any  of 
them  excess  play  is  a  sign  of  trouble  somewhere 
along  the  line.  A  small  amount  of  play  is  neces- 
sary, of  course,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  excessive.  A  weekly  examination  of  the 
steering  gear  and  frequent  lubrication  are  time 
and  effort  well  spent. 

And  speaking  of  things  seeming  impossible,  neg- 
lect of  two  such  vitally  important  units  as  the 
transmission  and  differential  would  seem  to  come 
under  that  heading,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
these  two  locations  are  very  commonly  slighted 
in  lubrication  operations.  When  trouble  occurs 
in  either  of  these  units,  there  is  a  job  for  the  repair 
shop,  but  this  may  be  avoided  if  the  owner  will 
clean  out  the  parts  with  kerosene  every  2,000  or 
2,500  miles  and  then  refill  them  with  fresh  oil. 
The  reason  that  transmission  and  differential  are 
frequently  neglected  is  simply  that  they  are  so 
located  as  to  be  hard  to  get  at  and  the  job  of 
refilling  them  is  rather  a  messy  one. 

Still  another  part  of  the  mechanism  often  over- 
looked is  the  wheel  bearing.  A  worn  bearing  in 
the  wheel  causes  it  to  wobble,  which  in  turn 
means  tire  wear  out  of  all  proportion  to  service. 
Wheel  bearings  usually  are  provided  with  a  nut, 
with  which  to  make  adjustments  and  take  up 
wear.  The  nut  should  be  turned  until  the  wheel 
binds,  and  then  turned  back  until  it  just  turns 
freely,  but  without  side  play. 

We  have  covered  pretty  extensively  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  mechanism  and  running  gear, 
some  of  which  are  certain  to  be  neglected  by 
almost  any  motor  car  owner,  no  matter  how 
careful  he  may  be.  There  still  remains  to  call 
attention  to  the  fastenings  which  hold  the  body 
to  the  frame  and  which  are  neglected  by  at  least 
half  of  all  owners.  These  bolts  inevitably  rattle 
loose,  get  rusty,  or  break  off  in  due  course  of  time. 
They  should  be  examined  once  a  season  anyway, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  paint  them  and  fit 
new  nuts  with  lock  washers.  The  channel  bar 
of  the  frame  ought  to  be  treated  to  an  occasional 
coat  of  paint.  A.  little  attention  in  this  direction, 
and  an  occasional  tightening  up,  will  cause  the 
disappearance  of  a  lot  of  mysterious  squeaks  and 
rattles  that  have  hitherto  eluded  search. 

In  conclusion  we  shall  only  reiterate  our  pre- 
liminary remarks  in  regard  to  the  value  of  system 
in  caring  for  the  car.  If  order  is  heaven's  first 
law,  it  is  the  first,  last,  and  only  condition  for 
obtaining  satisfactory  results  in  the  care  of  the  car. 
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|OU  take  no  r/s£  whatever  in  buying  a  Goodrich  Black 
Safety  Tread. 

Either  the  tire  gives  you  a  dollar  for  dollar  service 
must  act  as  the  best  fabric  tire  should  —or  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company  squares  the  account. 

The  tire  can  not  fail  you  unless  you  fail  yourself  by  not 
letting  Goodrich  know  one  of  its  tires  is  in  debt  to  you* 


Fair  Treatment  Your  Super -Guarantee 

Goodrich  Fair  Treatment  at  all  times  stands  ready  to 
meet  more  than  half  way  honest  fault  finding  with 
Goodrich  tires. 

It  is  more  eager  than  you  to  have  a  reckoning  with  the 
shortcomings  in  Goodrich  tires. 


■Where  You  See  Thin  Sign 
Goodrich  Tim  are  Stocked 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Them 


There  are  no  strings — no  conditions — no  catch  words  to 
Goodrich's  world-wide  offer.    Send  in  a  Goodrich  tire  that  owesyou  anything. 

Goodrich  Fair  Treatment  will  settle  in  full — settle  gladly  and  generously. 

The  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Also  maker  of  the  tires  on  which  Dario  Resta  won  the  National  Automobile 
Racing  Championship — Silvertown  Cord  Tires 
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Beautiful  Floors 

You  want  rich,  lustrous  floors.  You  want  them 
smooth  and  easily  kept  clean.  You  want  them  to  stay- 
beautiful  and  to  last. 

Then  use  good  varnish.  Good  varnish  always  looks 
well.  Poor  varnish  looks  about  the  same  as  good  varnish 
when  first  put  on,  but  soon  begins  to  look  shabby.  Good 
varnish  is  cheap  —  poor  varnish  is  dear. 

Murphy  Floor  Varnish 

"the  varnish  that  lasts  longest'" 

beautifully  brings  out  the  grain  of  your  wood,  protects  it  and 
lasts  and  lasts.  It  gives  you  beautiful  well-kept  floors 
and  saves  the  trouble  and  expense  of  frequent  refinishing. 

Other  Murphy  finishes  for  beautifying  the  home  are: 

Murphy  Transparent  Interior  Murphy  Univexnish 

Murphy  Transparent  Exterior  Murphy  White  Enamel 

Ask  your  painter  or  dealer  for  them.  Also,  send  for 
our  handsome  book  "Making  a  House  into  a  Home". 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  President 

Newark  New  Jersey  Chicago  Illinois 
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Complete  Your  Home 

Your  home  is  not  complete  without  these 
Majestic  building  specialties.  Designed  to  pro- 
tect the  good  looks  of  your  home  and  grounds 
from  the  careless  coal  man  and  to  provide  for 
the  most  sanitary  method  of  garbage  disposal. 

Majestic  Coal  Chute 

keeps  your  house,  lawns  and  shrubs  clean  because 
every  piece  of  coal  falls  into  the  bin.  Every  trip  of 
the  coal  man  does  not  mean  coal  dust  and  stray  lumps  of  coal  scattered  all  over  your  t 
property.  Serves  as  a  window  too,  giving  splendid  light  to  the 
basement.  Locks  from  the  inside  and  is  absolutely  burglar  proof. 
Can  be  put  in  an  already  built  house  or  built  into  a  new  one. 

Majestic  Garbage  Receiver 

is  sanitary,  water  tight  and  fly  proof.   It  emits  no  odors  and  keeps  the  con- 
tentssafe  from  dogs  and  vermin.  Always  convenient, never  unsightly.  Bury 
your  garbage  can  the  Majestic  way  and  protect  the  health  of  your  family. 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue — describes  our  complete  line  of  Coal  Chutes.  Garbage 
Receivers,  Package  Receivers.  Rubbish  Burners.  Duplex  One-Register  Store 
Heating  Systems,  Metal  Plant  Boxes,  Pipe  and  Pipeless  Furnaces,  etc.  JS 

THE  MAJESTIC  COMPANY 
707  ERIE  STREET        HUNTINGTON,  INDIANA  j^T 


THE  CARE  AND  REARING  OF 
TANAGERS 

EVER  in  all  our  experience  have 
we  had  as  much  trouble  in  bringing 
up  a  family  of  young  birds  as  fell 
to  our  lot  last  season.  Almost  we 
are  in  the  mood  to  say  that  we  will 
never  assume  the  responsibility 
again  nor  allow  it  to  be  thrust  upon  us. 

Our  worries  began  early  in  the  spring  when 
young  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cardinal  Tanager  (the 
Peckinpaughs  call  them  summer  redbirds,  while 
Professor  Featherly  says  summer  tanager — take 
your  choice)  came  around  rather  bashfully,  after 
the  manner  of  newly  married  folk,  looking  for  a 
site  for  a  modest  bungalow.  Now  neighbor 
Peckinpaugh  and  I  had  for  months  devoted  con- 
siderable thought  and  energy  to  the  construction 
of  bird  houses;  though  I  must  admit  that  after 
spending  ten  days  in  the  construction  of  a  one- 
room  house  of  plank,  my  creative  desire  had 
become  so  atrophied  that  for  the  rest  I  substituted 
old  varnish-cans,  coffee  pots,  etc.,  which  in 
years  of  past  experience  I  had  found  to  be  quite 
as  acceptable  to  the  birds,  though  my  wife  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  resulting  esthetic  deteriora- 
tion of  our  landscape,  particularly  during  the 
winter  season. 

Mr.  Peckinpaugh,  however,  who  has  greater 
mechanical  ability  than  I,  put  all  of  his  spare 
time  for  several  weeks  into  the  construction  of  a 
regular  bird  apartment  house.  Even'  night  we 
could  hear  him  sawing  and  hammering  in  the 
basement  until  a  late  hour.  When  he  erected  his 
composition  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  whose  top  had 
died  and  been  sawed  off,  it  at  once  became  the 
admiration  of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  a  three- 
story  affair  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  style,  and 
though  I  have  not  inspected  it  closely,  yet  I 
believe  that  it  is  fitted  up  with  hard-wood  man- 
tels, baths,  hot  and  cold  water,  gas  and  electric 
lights,  and  all  other  modern  conveniences 

But  in  spite  of  all  inducements,  we  have,  as 
far  as  I  know,  secured  not  a  single  tenant  in  any 
of  our  houses,  the  birds  preferring  to  go  right  on 
building  their  nests  out  in  the  open,  in  the  most 
unprotected  places  imaginable.  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  their  primitive  tastes  to  the  fact 
that  our  suburb  has  but  recently  been  reclaimed 
from  the  original  forest,  and  our  bird  citizens, 
many  of  whom  were  old  settlers  here  when  we 
moved  in,  have  not  yet  got  rid  of  their  old  rustic 
tastes. 

So,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tanager  selected  a  site  away  out  at  the  end  of 
the  lowest  limb  of  one  of  our  chestnut  oaks, 
where  there  were  only  one  leaf  and  one  small  tw  ig 
to  steady  the  nest;  a  perfectly  ridiculous  location, 
and  I  said  so  in  their  hearing,  but  they  haughtily 
ignored  all  criticism  and  suggestions. 

For  several  days  they  worked  busily,  Mr.  T. 
frequently  taking  a  half  hour  or  so  off  to  sit  on  a 
tw  ig  and  test  out  his  voice,  while  his  pretty  little 
green-and-yellow-and-brown  spouse  went  ahead 
with  the  work.  For  the  rest  of  the  time,  he 
worked  very  handily,  except  on  the  occasion 
when  he  stopped  to  lick  the  jay  bird. 

The  jay,  as  is  pretty  well  known,  is  the  village 
tough.  Murder,  theft,  and  malicious  destruc- 
tion of  property  are  quite  ordinary  crimes  charged 
to  him,  and  from  my  own  observation,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  good  grounds  for 
the  accusations.  This  particular  jay  butted  in 
one  afternoon,  and  got  himself  into  a  very  pretty 
mess  of  trouble.  I  don't  know  just  what  his 
offense  was.  He  may  have  tried  to  interfere  with 
the  building  operations,  and  I  shouldn't  be  in  the 
least  surprised  to  learn  that  he  used  profanity 
in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  T.  Anyhow,  the  young 
husband  jumped  on  him,  and  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it,  thrashed  him  clean  off  the  lot 
and  drove  him  across  the  street.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  my  experience  that  I  had  seen  a 
jay  whipped  by  a  bird  much  smaller  than  himself. 
The  last  I  sawof  this  one  hewas  in  a  tree-top  across 
the  street,  where  he  sat,  straightening  out  his 
rumpled  feathers  and  squawking  loud  indignation 
over  the  outrage. 

Well,  when  the  tanager  nest  was  about  60  per 
cent,  completed,  my  judgment  was  vindicated. 
There  came  up  a  thunderstorm  one  afternoon 
with  a  rather  severe  w  ind,  and  when  it  was  over, 
the  dainty  little  shell  of  a  nest  lay  on  the  ground. 
The  bereaved  couple  were  naturally  much  upset 
by  the  disaster,  and  sat  about  on  limbs  and 
fences,  chirping  dismally.  My  wife  determined 
to  repair  the  damage,  and  accordingly  worked 
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HEN  they  "page"  the 
Firestone  user,  all  nations 
answer  "Here!"  For  service 
in  the  tropics,  through  the 
snows,  on  the  boulevards  of 
all  countries,  Firestone  Tires 
are  big  factors  in  the  national 
life.  Firestone  quality  at  ordi- 
nary price  is  responsible  for  the 
world-wide  appreciation  which 
gives  Firestone  leadership  in 
increased  sales.  This  is  the 
proof  back  of  the  Firestone 
slogan,  Most  Miles  per  Dollar. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

Akron,  Ohio  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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The  Readers'  Service  gives 
information    about  investments 
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YourUoaseNeeds 
BayStateCoating 


nil 


WHETHER  it's  old  or  just  built  it  needs  this  coating.   Here's  why:  If 
your  house  is  new,  the  concrete,  brick  or  stucco  walls  are  just  as 
you  want  them — bright,  clean,  attractive.    You're  proud  of  their  looks. 

But — doesn't  every  rain  make  you  uncomfortable  ?  Wondering  whether 
they'll  look  the  same  when  it's  over?  Whether  the  water  is  seeping 
in?    Whether  blotches  are  appearing? 

If  your  house  shows  marks  of  time,  you  long  for  the  newness  which  has  worn  off.  You 
envy  the  appearance  of  the  new  house  across  the  way.  That's  why  you  need  Bay  State 
Coating.  It  makes  the  oldest  walls  new — makes  them  waterproof  and  just  the  color  you 
desire.  It  comes  in  white  and  a  variety  of  tints.  Send  for  our  interesting  booklet,  No.  1, 
showing  and  telling  about  houses  and  buildings  made  new  with  a  coat  or  two.  Tell  us 
what  tint  you  want  and  we'll  send  a  sample. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND       COMPANY,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Manufacturers 

Boston,  Mass. 


Bay  State  Cement  Crack-Filler  is  the  first-aid 
treatment  to  walls  that  crack.  It  is  easily  applied 
and  not  detectable.  A  can  in  the  house  is  as 
necessary  as  "tack  and  hammer. " 


New  York  Office:  Architects'  Building 

Bay  State  "Agatex"  is  a  cement-floor  filler. 
It  binds  the  small  particles  together.  It  makes 
the  floor  dustproof,  waterproof,  oilproof  and 
every-other-kind-of-proof.  Let  us  tell  you  more 
about  Agatex.    Send  for  Booklet  A- 1. 
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Summer  Schools 

Woodcraft  Naval  Cavalry 

Hiking,  scouting,  studying  wood-  and 
camp-craft  under  Dillon  Wallace,  author 
and  Labrador  explorer  and  a  score  of 
crack  scout  leaders— that  is  life  for  your 
boy  of  twelve  at  CULVER  WOOD- 
CRAFT SCHOOL. 

CULVER  NAVAL  AND  CAVALRY 
SCHOOLS  are  for  boys  over  fourteen 
who  prefer  to  be  afloat  or  in  the  saddle. 
Board  and  tuition,  $150  (including  use 
of  horse  in  Cavalry  School.  $200) .  Uni- 
form and  equipment  $29  to  $39.50.  Write 
for  catalog  of  whichever  school  inter- 
ests you  most. 
President's  Aide.  Culver.  In d.     (On  Lake  Maxinkuckee) 


Irises,  Hardy  Plants,  Lilies  and 
Japanese  Garden  Specialties 

Send  for  our  new  1917-18  Catalogue 
Over  500  fine  varieties  of  Irises 

1978  Montreal  Avenue 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Rainbow  Gardens 


Best  Nursery  Stock  Ever  Grown 

Evergreens,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants,  Vines,  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials. 

Preparing  of  Plans,  Laying  out  of  Grounds,  Tree  and 
Shrubbery  Decorating  Work. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO.,  INC. 
Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen 
Tel.  333.  New  Canaan,  Connecticut 


Hot  and  Cold  Water 
in  Your  Country  Home 


Anywhere,  any  time,  no  matter  what  your~  water  supply  problems,  you  can  have  running  hot 
and  cold  water  for  your  country  bath  room,  kitchen  and  laundry,  and  all  the  water  you  want 
fn  your  garage,  barn,  garden  or  for  fire  protection. 

KEWANEE  Water  Supply  System 

Is  the  original  air  pressure  tank  system  meeting  every  need.    Ready  for  a  lifetime  of  service  and  satis- 
iaction  as  soon  as  shipping  crate  is  removed.    Easy  to  operate,  hard  to  Tget  out  of  order.    Do  not  be  satis- 
fied with  a  makeshift  called*,  system.    You  cannot  get  Kewanee  Quality  in  any  but  the  Kewanee  Watei 
Supply  System.   Write  for  complete  information  and.booklets  describing  these  Kewanee  Specialties. 
Sewage  Disposal  Plants     Gasoline  Engines    Electric  Lighting  Plants    Gasoline  Storage  Plants 


SO  Church 

St.,  New 
York  City 


Formerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company 
402  Sonth  Franklin  Avenne.  Kewanee,  Illinois 
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for  half  an  hour,  standing  on  a  chair  (from  which 
she  fell  at  irregular  intervals),  tying  the  nest  in  its 
original  position  on  the  limb  with  some  of  its  own 
thread  and  grass  filaments.  But  greatly  to  our 
disappointment,  the  birds  refused  to  have  any- 
thing further  to  do  with  it.  It  was  evident  that 
after  talking  the  matter  over,  they  had  agreed 
that  the  prevalence  of  violent  storms  in  our 
vicinity  rendered  our  yard  an  undesirable  loca- 
tion for  a  young  couple,  so  they  moved  over  into 
the  Peckinpaughs'  yard,  next  door  to  us,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  new  nest  in  a  hickory  tree 
near  the  kitchen  windows. 

Mrs.  Peckinpaugh  was  much  elated  over  the 
circumstance;  in  fact,  my  wife  remarked,  with 
just  a  shade  of  annoyance,  that  she  saw  no  reason 
for  such  pride  on  Mrs.  Peckinpaugh's  part,  as 
probably  neither  the  personality  of  the  Peckin- 
paughs themselves  nor  the  improvements  on  their 
property  had  influenced  the  birds  in  the  least 
degree  in  their  choice  of  a  location. 

Anyhow,  the  nest  was  soon  completed,  and 
before  we  realized  that  so  much  time  had  passed, 
long  necks  and  cavernous  mouths  were  being 
lipreared  in  a  constant  demand  for  food,  while 
the  father  and  mother  were  scurrying  around  with 
the  same  hunted  look  that  is  worn  by  the  average 
man  when  he  catches  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
grocery  bill.  ^ 

It  is  here  that  the  Peckinpaughs'  cat  enters  into 
the  story.  I  will  probably  not  be  believed  when 
I  state  that  his  name  is  Chaucer.  I  attribute 
the  name  to  Mrs.  Peckinpaugh's  membership  in 
the  Oakhurst  Wednesday  Afternoon  Study  Club. 
Chaucer  is  a  beautiful  yellow-and-white  cat  with 
large  topaz  eyes,  and  is  a  great  pet,  enjoying  the 
attention  of  human  beings  more  than  any  cat  I 
ever  saw.  He  likes  to  go  out  walking  with  folks, 
for  example,  like  a  dog;  at  least,  the  Peckin- 
paughs call  it  walking,  though  Chaucer's  share  of 
the  function  mostly  consists  of  dashes  up  the 
trunks  of  near-by  trees,  and  in  rushing  around  in 
front  of  you  to  hurl  himself  on  his  back  on  the 
ground  and  wallow  there  in  a  sort  of  sensual 
delirium. 

Chaucer  had  evidently  been  watching  the 
progress  of  the  young  birds  with  an  interest  quite 
equal  to  ours.  The  luscious  thought  of  juicy 
young  tanager  squab  on  the  half-shell,  as  it  were, 
was  evidently  very  attractive  to  him,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  not  at  all  surprising  that  Mrs.  Peckin- 
paugh should  have  detected  him  one  morning 
climbing  the  trunk  of  the  tanager  tree. 

She  made  a  good  run  for  it  and  plucked  him 
from  the  trunk  before  he  realized  that  he  was  on 
forbidden  ground.  An  exciting  discussion,  in- 
volving both  families,  ensued,  and  it  was  decided 
to  imprison  Chaucer  in  their  basement  until  the 
young  birds  were  large  enough  to  fly.  So  Chaucer 
was  cast  into  that  gloomy  dungeon,  not  without 
much  pitying  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  ladies; 
and  there  he  howled  raucously  for  eighteen  hours, 
with  almost  imperceptible  stoppages  for  breath. 
The  Peckinpaughs  appeared  in  the  morning  with 
red  eyes,  and  admitted  that  their  night's  sleep 
had  been  almost  a  total  loss.  Some  other 
expedient  must  be  thought  of. 

That  evening,  Mr.  Peckinpaugh,  who  is  a  tall, 
thin,  quiet,  diffident  man,  with  spectacles  and 
never  a  wrinkle  in  his  clothes,  came  home,  much 
to  the  wonder  of  his  fellow  commuters,  with  a 
length  of  stovepipe  under  his  arm.  Speculation 
as  to  the  possible  uses  for  new  stovepipe  on  or 
about  the  first  of  July  ran  high  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; but  we  were  soon  enlightened.  Mr.  Peck- 
inpaugh proudly  informed  us  that  he  intended 
encircling  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  was  hardly 
six  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  pipe,  thus  foiling 
the  claws  of  the  bloody-minded  Chaucer  in  any 
attempt  he  might  make  to  ascend.  The  idea  was 
regarded  everywhere  as  a  master  stroke. 

There  was  a  heated  discussion,  so  we  learned,  in 
the  Peckinpaugh  home  over  the  method  of  getting 
the  pipe  on  the  tree-trunk — whether  it  would  be 
better  to  dig  up  the  tree  and  slip  it  on  over  the 
roots,  or  try  to  compress  the  branches  of  the  top 
sufficiently  to  get  it  on  that  way.  These  some- 
what difficult  operations,  however,  were  both 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  clever  expedient  of 
slitting  the  pipe  from  end  to  end,  wrapping  it 
around  the  trunk  and  nailing  it  in  position. 
Chaucer  was  then  liberated  from  the  basement 
and  everybody  leaned  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

But  the  Peckinpaughs  reckoned  without  their 
cat.  Chaucer,  like  every  other  member  of  the 
feline  family  that  I  have  seen,  is  a  classy  performer 
in  that  athletic  event  known  as  the  standing  high 
jump.    'Most  any  one  can  remember  seeing  a  cat 
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THE  '  FRANKLIN  -  CAR 


WHAT  IS  SCIENTIFIC 
LIGHT  WEIGHT 


is   a    fight,  not    so  much 
against    ignorance    and    stupidity,  as 
against   the   tendency   of    the  human 
mind  to  run  in  grooves. 
The  great  mass  of  motorists  has  never  been 
able  to  look  ahead  in  automobile  construction. 
It  reasons  backward  from  what  it  sees  close  at 
hand. 

It  takes  as  long  to  get  a  wrong  idea  out  of 
its  head  as  to  get  a  right  one  into  it. 

•        •  « 

At  first,  all  fine  automobiles  were  ponderous, 
heavy  cars,  complicated  and  expensive.  It  took 
the  weight  to  justify  the  price. 

Besides,  that  was  the  way  men  mostly  thought 
about  the  automobile — a  sort  of  Pullman-car 
feeling. 

So  the  heavy  car  was  what  the  average 
motorist  saw  close  at  hand.  And  reasoning  back- 
ward, he  built  up  a  fine  assortment  of  fallacies: 
such  as,  the  heavy  car  was  easier  to  ride  in,  that 
it  kept  the  road  better,  that  it  made  the  owner 
more  impressive,  that  there  was  virtue  in  the  big 
wheel  base. 

Actual  motor  car  experience  shows  up  and 
disproves  these  fallacies. 

Now  the  heavy  car  is  going  out  of  fashion. 

If  you  doubt  this  you  can  prove  |it  for  your- 
self by  going  into  any  fine  car  salesroom.  The 
automobile  salesmen  are  very  eager  to  tell  you 
that  their  new  models  are  considerably  lighter 
than  last  year  s  if  that  happens  to  be  the  case. 
But  they  say  nothing  about  weight  if  their  new 
car  is  heavier  or  the  same  weight  as  their  former 
model. 

But  the  average  motorist  cannot  entirely  free 
his  mind  from  the  old  grooves. 


He  still  looks  for  an  eyeful  of  cumbersome 
car  and  mechanism-  He  still  lingers  over  the  big 
wheel  base. 

For  fifteen  long  years  the  motor  world  has 
fought  each  advanced  principle  in  Franklin  Car 
construction  —and  then  finally  come  around  to  it! 

Among  fine  automobiles  the  Franklin  was  the 
first  scientific  light  car,  and  for  fifteen  years  it  has 
been  the  consistent  exponent  of  Scientific  Light 
Weight. 

You  may  have  noticed  lately  how  many  cars 
are  making  their  appeal  to  the  public  on  light 
weight. 

Now,  as  an  enlightened  motorist — not  one  of 
the  unthinking  mass — you  want  to  discriminate 
between  a  car  that  has  had  some  of  its  weight 
chopped  off  to  meet  public  demand  and  the  one 
motor  car  in  America  that  is  to-day  as  it  always 
has  been — a  consistently  Scientific-Light-Weight 
car. 

The  Franklin  construction  calls  for  the  finest 
materials  that  can  be  put  into  a  car.  The  choice 
of  materials  is  a  special  Department  of  Science  in 
itself.  The  use  of  these  materials  is  another — 
saving  weight  ounce  by  ounce  all  over  the  car. 

•        •  • 

The  car  that  has  Scientific  Light  Weight  to 
offer  you  (not  merely  lightness)  can  show  actual 
results  in  facts  and  figures — in  gasoline  mileage — 
in  tire  mileage. 

It  can  demonstrate  to  you  a  new  comfort  and 
reliability,  smooth-rolling  quality,  flexibility,  easy 
control,  a  resiliency,  that  saves  not  alone  the 
expense  but  the  annoyance  of  tire  trouble. 

In  our  next  announcement  we  shall  take  up 
some  actual  results  of  Scientific  Light  Weight  as 
proven  by  the  Franklin  Car. 


Towing  Car   2280  lbs.  $1950.00  Cabriolet   2485  lbs.  $2750.00  Town  Car   2610  lbs.  $3100.00 

Runabout    2160  lbs.    1900.00  Sedan   2610  lbs.    2850.00  Limousine   2620  lbs.  3100.00 

Four -passenger  Roadster .  2280  lbs.    1950.00  Brougham   2575  lbs.    2800.00  All    Prices    F.    0.    B.  Syracuse 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 
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THE  HORTICULTURAL  DIRECTORY 


I  hf*e  column*  include  the  advertisements  of  greenhouses,  trees,  shrubs,  seeds,  plants  and  garden  implements.    Each  concern 
a  11  to  be  reliable  and  is  painstaking  in  its  service  to  customers.   For  full  information  regarding  horticulture  and  gardening, 
find  anything  not  advertised  here,  apply  to  READERS'  SERVICE.  COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA.  Carden  City,  N.  V. 
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"North  and  South  and  East  and  West, 

The  pride  of  every  zone, 
The  fairest,  rarest,  and  the  best, 

May  all  be  made  our  own." 

From  "The  Garden"  (A  Hymn  for  the  American  Horticultural 
Society,  1882)  By  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 


HE  fairest  flowers  of  the  Orient,  the  rarest  fruits  of  the  Tropics, 

home  vegetables — choose  what  you 
may  all  be  made  your  own,  if  you 


1  the  best  of  the  old  familar 
will,  when  you  will- — they 


=      possess  a  greenhouse. 


The  greenhouse  need  not  be  large  but 
it  must  be  efficient — that  is,  heating, 
ventilation  and  drainage  must  be  easily 
controllable  and  every  available  sun- 
beam must  be  permitted  to  reach  the 
plants. 

With  such  a  structure — a  LUTTON 
GREENHOUSE— you  will  find  indoor 
ail-year  gardening  the  most  fascinating  of 
all  horticultural  hobbies  and,  unlike  most 
hobbies,  it  will  pay  big  dividends  not  only 


in  enjoyment,  but.in  money  value  as  well. 

Of  course,  you  will  want  a  greenhouse 
that  will  harmonize  with  your  other 
buildings  and  will  not  develop  a  "yellow 
streak"  with  age — the  work  of  rust.  We 
can  refer  you  to  a  great  many  competent 
architects  all  over  the  country  who 
indorse  LUTTON  construction  in  the 
highest  terms,  and  gardeners  who  know 
by  experience  that  successful  growing  is 
easy  in  LUTTON  houses. 


WM.  H.  LUTTON  CO. 

Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders  of  Modern 
Greenhouses  of  all  Types  and  Sizes 


Conservatories 

Western  Office— 710  Sykes 
Block 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Sun  Parlors 

Main  Offices  and  Factory 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


Cold  Frames 

Exhibition  Rooms — 3rd  Floor 

Grand  Central  Terminal 
42nd  Street.  New  York  City 


Exquisite  tints,  veinings  and  markings,  will 
be  found  in  this  collection  of 

Primulinus 
Hybrid  Gladioli 

The  flowers  are  medium  size,  carried  on  long, 
straight  spikes  that  are  superb  for  cutting. 
The  bulbs  are  grown  at  Meadowvale  farms, 
and  are  of  blooming,  size  only. 

$15 


One  Hundred  Bulbs 

In  Many  Varieties  for  


Bulbs  should  be  ordered  soon — so  it  will  be  well  to  send 
for  "The  Glory  of  the  Garden,"  my  Gladiolus  booklet 
for  1917,  which  will  be  mailed  to  you  or  your  friends,  if 
you  will  send  me  the  correct  name  and  address. 

ARTHUR  COWEE 

Meadowvale  Farms 

Box  207  Berlin,  New  York 


Hardy  Chrysanthemums 

All  through  the  fall  you  can  cut  freely  from  these 
generous  bloomers. 

A  Half-dozen  Plants 
To  Start  Your  Collection 
Boris.  Pompon,  Red  button  flower.  Midseason.  Garnza. 
Anemone- flowered.  White.  Superb  late  variety.  Golden 
Climax.  Pompon.  Ilri^ht  golden  yellow.  Golden  Mcmmh. 
Single.  Yellow.  Midseason.  Li  1  In.  Pompon.  Deep  red. 
Midseason.  Western  Iteauty.  Pompon.  Deep  rose-pink; 
medium. 

Strong  pot-grown  plants,  one  of  each  variety 
75  cents.      Two  plants  of  each  for  $1.25. 
Baur's  Plant  Catalogue 

will  Ve  sent  to  all  who  ask  for  it.  It  offers  some  special  attrac- 
tions in  perennials,  roses,  shrubs.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


15  East  Ninth  Street      Dept.  M      Erie,  Penna. 
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jump  to  the  top  of  a  tolerably  high  fence  with 
apparently  lirtle  effort.  I  still  insist  that  I 
pointed  out  at  the  time  that  Mr.  P.  was  putting 
the  stove-pipe  too  near  the  ground,  though  no 
one  will  admit  remembering  that  I  made  the  sug- 
gestion. 

However  that  may  be,  my  wife  was  across  the 
street  on  the  following  afternoon,  inspecting 
Mrs.  Hudfield's  new  baby,  who  is  entitled  Charles 
Hughes  Hudfield,  when  a  series  of  piercing  screams 
from  the  Peckinpaugh  home  alarmed  the  entire 
neighborhood.  As  the  Peckinpaughs  may  be 
regarded  as  among  our  nearest  friends,  geographi- 
cally as  well  as  otherwise,  Friend  Wife  felt  it  her 
duty  to  be  among  the  first  on  the  scene  of  carnage, 
whatever  the  cause  might  be. 

She  found  Mrs.  Peckinpaugh  dancing  in  the 
back  yard  in  a  high  state  of  nervous  tension, 
gesticulating  wildly  and  pointing  to  Chaucer, 
who  stood  on  a  lower  limb  of  the  hickory  tree, 
regarding  her  with  a  somewhat  indifferent  air 
which  boded  ill  for  the  Tanager  family.  He  had 
simply  jumped  high  enough  to  strike  his  claws 
into  the  bark  above  the  stove-pipe,  and  climbed 
thence  to  the  boughs  with  the  greatest  ease. 

After  my  wife  had  screamed  two  or  three  times 
by  way  of  rendering  moral  support  to  Mrs. 
Peckinpaugh,  the  two  of  them  began  trying  to 
induce  Chaucer  to  descend.  For  several  minutes 
they  called  "Kitty!  Kitty!  Kitty!  Kitty!"  in 
all  keys  and  with  all  possible  accompanying 
expressions  of  countenance;  rendering  the  words 
by  turns  as  a  command,  an  exhortation,  and  an 
entreaty;  registering,  as  the  film  folk  have  it, 
sternness,  pleading,  cajolery,  persuasion,  bland- 
ishment, excitement,  and  despair.  Chaucer 
observed  their  antics  with  but  mild  interest,  and 
at  length,  tiring  of  the  show,  started  along  the 
limb,  switching  his  tail,  and  giving  the  best  imita- 
tion he  could  of  one  of  his  jungle  ancestors  in  the 
act  of  stalking  a  hartebeest. 

In  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  the  ladies  deter- 
mined to  knock  the  wretched  animal  out  of  the 
tree  with  large  pebbles  picked  out  of  the  gravel 
drive;  but  after  breaking  one  of  the  kitchen 
windows,  and  seriously  endangering  the  life  of 
little  Ethelbert  Hicks,,  who  was  watching  the 
proceedings  from  his  back  fence,  without  ap- 
prising Chaucer  of  their  deadly  intent,  the  two 
abandoned  this  line  of  attack. 

Matters  were  at  a  crisis,  as  Chaucer  was  rapidly 
nearing  the  nest.  At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Peckin- 
paugh thought  of  the  garden' hose,  which  was 
already  attached  to  a  hydrant,  and  in  a  trice  she 
had  seized  the  nozzle  and  turned  on  the  water. 
The  first  gush  naturally  struck  my  wife,  who  was 
dancing  and  screaming  directly  in  front  of  the 
nozzle,  drenching  her  from  the  neck  downward. 
Then  came  Chaucer's  turn. 

There  was  probably  never  a  more  astounded 
cat  in  the  history  of  the  race  than  he  when  that 
vicious  stream  struck  him.  With  a  snarl  and  a 
howl,  he  flattened  his  ears,  humped  his  body  and 
sprang  for  the  nearest  available  landing-place, 
which  happened  to  be  the  top  of  Friend  Wife's 
head.  Mrs.  P.  was  conscientiously  following  him 
with  the  stream,  and  as  a  result  my  beloved 
companion  received  another  drenching  which  this 
time  was  unanimous.  Chaucer  paused  but  a 
moment,  then  leaped  to  the  ground,  carrying 
several  long  strands  of  hair  with  him,  tore  a 
swath  two  feet  wide  through  a  bed  of  nasturtiums, 
ran  the  full  length  of  a  row  of  sweet  peas  which 
were  just  beginning  to  take  hold  of  the  strings 
nicely,  completely  wrecking  the  whole  fabric, 
and  disappeared  under  the  floor  of  our  garage. 

When  I  reached  home  a  few  minutes  later,  I 
found  my  wife  scratched,  bedraggled,  and  upset, 
almost  a  total  wreck.  Her  interest  in  the  affair 
had  waned  deplorably;  but  Mrs.  Peckinpaugh, 
still  boiling  with  excitement,  insisted  that  I  must 
pluck  Chaucer  from  under  the  garage,  pointing 
out  that  he  might  either  perish  miserably  there, 
or  might  steal  forth  in  the  night  and  make  an- 
other assault  on  the  Tanager  innocents.  1  he 
two  possibilities  were  so  far  apart  as  to  appear 
illogical  to  me,  but  it  was  useless,  of  course,  to 
argue  a  point  of  logic  with  a  woman.  I  was  finally 
bullied  into  crawling  under  the  garage  from  end 
to  end,  a  feat  which  had  never  before  been  at- 
tempted. It  was  such  a  tight  squeeze  in  one 
place  that  the  only  reason  why  I  did  not  stick 
there  and  die  of  starvation  was  that  I  tore  out 
the  whole  back  of  my  shirt  in  getting  loose, 
emerging  w  ith  only  a  pair  of  sleeves  and  a  bosom. 
Chaucer,  of  course,  was  careful  to  keep  just  out 
of  my  reach,  and  finally  scampered  from  under 
the  building  a  yard  or  two  in  advance  of  me. 
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Moon's 

URSERIES 


What  a  Home  is  Like 

is  very  much  in  evidcner  brforc  ever  you  cross  tin1 
threshold,  Indifference  to  the  appearance  of  the  lawn 
ami  grounds  is  an  indifference  to  public  opinion. 

J I  ST  ;i*  »|iiii'kh  :is  |  H  >--i  I  >|i'  after  eoinplet  in<;  your  huihl- 
iu^,  von  want  vour  property  to  have  tliat  finished  effect 
which  of  necessity  depends  >o  vitally  on  tin-  planting 
for  its  results.  M<  M  >\S'  know  liow.  Perhaps  the  secret  lie- 
in  our  methods  of  frequent  transplanting.  I'ossihly  in  the 
soil  in  which  the  stock  is  grown.  Whatever  the  reason, 
MOONS'  plantings  are  so  generally  satisfactory  that  those 
we  have  >erved  continue  to  send  u-  customers. 


Tpaystohuy  MOONS' stock.  It 
pays, hecause  I  he  plants  are  espe- 
cially selected  and  freshly  dug 
and  packed  for  each  order;  have 
heen  reared  with  a  care  for  their 
vigor  of  growth  and  shapeliness  ol 
form  that  make  attractive  lawn 

Idautings  with  a  permanent  accumu- 
ative  value  ami  enjoyment. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why 
MOONS'  plantings  are  so  unparal- 
leled is  hecause  we  personally  are 
interested  in  having  our  customers 
make  selections  best  adapted  to 
their  place,  climate  and  purpose. 

Our  informative  Catalogue  No  \  2 
with  its  many  illustrations,  should 
be  your  first  guide.  Then  let  our 
Letter-Aid  Bureau  help. 

hie 

WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

ISurnrrymvn 
Morris\  ille,  Pennsylvania 


Thilxlrlphia  Office 
21  South  Twelfth  St. 


The  Moon  Nurncry  Corp. 
White  Plain*.  N.  Y. 
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Hardy  Plant  SpecialtiGS 

This  now  edition  for  11M7-18  is  more  complete  anil  helpful  than  any  of  its 
predecessors.  In  its  completeness  it  is  a  text-book  that  no  reader  of  Country 
Life  will  wish  to  be  without. 

Special  Features  of  this  Edition 

IRISES.  In  the  Germanica  section  there  will  be  added  some  notable  new  introduc- 
tions from  Europe;  also  my  Panama-Pacific  Gold  Medal  Collection,  my  own  introductions 
raised  here  at  Wyomissing. 

In  the  Japanese  section  there  will  be  the  first  offering  of  a  series  of  new  seedlings  of 
my  own  hybridiiing,  which  are  entirely  distinct  in  color,  size,  and  form  of  flower. 

PEONIES.  This  year  I  shall  include  a  number  of  fine  varieties,  which,  owing  to 
limited  stock,  I  have  not  been  able  to  offer  heretofore. 

TREE  PEONIES.  The  purchase  of  the  noted  collection  of  tree  peonies  owned  by 
Brochet  &  Sons,  Chatenay,  France,  together  with  the  unique  assortment  of  the  beauti- 
ful Japanese  varieties,  gives  me  a  collection  of  over  300  varieties.  All  of  these  are 
established  on  their  oxen  roots — this  is  important,  as  many  past  failures  with  tree  peonies 
are  due  to  grafting  them  on  the  roots  of  the  wild  peony. 

LILACS.  The  collection  of  Lemoine's  new  French  Lilacs  has  been  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  several  of  his  later  introductions. 

ROSES.  A  selected  list  of  the  best  classes  for  outdoor  planting. 

EVERGREENS.  Rare  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  for  lawn  planting,  including  dwarf 
forms  for  rockeries. 

I  have  also  prepared  several  lists  of  "Plants  for  Special  Places,"  including 
those  adapted  to  moist  and  wet  locations,  very  dry  places,  shady  spots,  bright, 
sun,  and  rockeries. 

To  insure  receiving  a  copy  of  this  edition  you  should  send  me  your  name 
and  address  now.  As  soon  as  the  work  is  completed,  the  book  will  be  mailed 
to  you  without  cost. 

Bertrand  h.  Farr -Wyomissing  Nurseries 

103  Garfield  Avenue,  Wyomissing,  Pa. 


Dreer's  Vegetable  Seeds 

have  79  years  of  experience  back  of  them,  and  in  no  other 
business  is  expert  knowledge  so  necessary.  You  can  mater- 
ially reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  by  having  a  garden  and 
grow  your  own  vegetables. 

Dreer's  Lawn  Grass  Seeds 

are  blended  from  the  highest  grade  seeds  of  strong  vitality.  Let  us 
send  you  our  booklet  on  Lawn  Making — free. 

Dreer's  Garden  Book  for  1917 

is  declared  by  a  legion  of  enthusiastic  gardeners  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete and  valuable  reference,  both  on  growing  vegetables  and  flowers 
ever  issued.  Colored  and  duotone  plates — over  a  thousand  illustra- 
tions. Lists  everything  worth  growing,  both  novelties  and  standard 
varieties.    A  copy  sent  j'ree  if  you  mention  this  publication. 


Dreer's  All  Heart  Lettuce 

is  the  most  dependable  hard-heading  lettuce  ever  introduced. 
Magnificent  large  yellowish  green  heads  with  extremely 
solid  heart.  Flavor  rich  and  buttery.  Slow  to  run  to  seed 
even  in  hot  weather.    Packet,  10  cents. 


H  ENRY  A.  DREER 

714-16  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
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have  an  individuality  and  charm  that 
own — combining  grace,  dignity  and  beauty  of  line 
with  that  rare  productiveness  which  makes  the 
King  an  ever  greater  pleasure  to  the  owner. 

As  you  pass  the  home  of  Mr.L.B. Price,  Greenwich,  Conn., 
the  Conservatory  illustrated  below  would  not  stand  out 
prominently.  You  would  carry  away  a  picture  of  a  stately 
residence,  every  detail  of  which  is  in  perfect  harmony.  But 
if  you  stepped  into  the  Conservatory  itself  you  would  realize 
that  right  here  was  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  home. 

Let  us  add  another  beautiful  feature  to  your  home — no 
matter  whether  you  are  just  building  or  occupy  the  home 
your  grandfather  planned,  a  King  can  be  added  to  harmonize 
with  its  style  of  architecture — just  send  for  our  illustrated 
catalogue  No.  52.  Look  over  the  various  houses  and  then  let 
our  experts  work  with  you,  to  furnish  just  the  King  you  want. 

King  Garden  Frames 


TOWNSEND'S 
TRIPLEX 

The  Puhlle  is  warned  not  to  purchase 
mowers  infringing  the  Townsend  Patent 
No.  1.209,519.  Dec.  19th.  1916 


The  Greatest  Grass- 
cutter  on  Earth,  cuts  a 
Swath  86  inches  wide. 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day 
than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  any  three  ordinary 
horsedrawn  mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 


Floats  over  the  uneven  ground  as  a  ship  rides  the 
waves.  One  mower  may  be  climbing  a  knoll,  the 
second  skimming  a  level  and  the  third  paring  a  hollow. 

Does  not  smash  the  grass  to  earth  and  plaster  it  in  the 
mud  in  springtime  nor  crush  out  its  life  between 
hot  rollers  and  hard,  hot  ground  in  summer  as  does 
the  motor  mower. 


Send  for  Catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of  TOWNSEND  MOWERS. 


When  Mr.  P.  came  home,  later  in  the  evening, 
he  had  to  tear  the  stovepipe  loose  from  the  tree 
and  nail  it  on  again  higher  up.  If  was  after  dark; 
we  considered  that  we  had  done  our  share  of  the 
day's  toil,  so  we  sat  comfortably  on  our  porch 
where  we  could  observe  the  proceedings  by  the 
light  of  the  lantern  which  Mrs.  Peckinpaugh 
held,  and  could  hear  Mr.  P's  low,  passionate 
remarks  when  the  claw-hammer  slipped,  and 
the  edges  of  the  sheet-iron  slashed  his  fingers. 

With  the  elevation  of  the  unclimbable  zone, 
Chaucer  was  checkmated.  For  several  days  he 
was  afraid  of  a  woman,  and  the  mere  glimpse  of  a 
skirt  was  sufficient  to  send  him  under  the  garage 
with  his  tail  double  its  normal  size.  When  the 
young  birds  became  large  enough  to  fall  out  of  the 
nest  and  flop  around  idiotically  on  the  grass, 
Chaucer  was  necessarily  imprisoned  again  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  came  to  wear  such  a 
misanthropic  look  that  Mrs.  Peckinpaugh  feared 
he  meditated  suicide. 

Peckinpaugh  replaced  the  glass  in  the  kitchen 
window,  and  my  wife's  scratches  gradually  healed; 
and  the  tree  expert  who  examined  Peckinpaugh's 
hickory  last  week  says  that  he  may  be  able  to  save 
it  from  the  evil  effects  of  the  iron  collar  which 
was  nailed  to  it  for  several  weeks.  But  by  Jove, 
we  gave  those  young  birds  a  good  start  in  life! 
I  wonder  if  they  ever  think  of  us  with  gratitude? 

A.  F.  Harlow. 

THE  HARDNESS  OF  WOODS 

ESIRING  data  as  to  the  relative 
density  or  impenetrability  of  the 
various  species  of  wood,  the  Aus- 
trian Forestry  Institute  of  Maria- 
brunn,  with  characteristic  Teuton 
accuracy,  determined  and  graded 
the  different  degrees  of  hardness  of  some  1,504 
samples,  including  286  species  of  trees.  These 
exhibited  powers  of  resistance  ranging  from  less 
than  350  to  more  than  1,500  kilos  per  square  cen- 
timetre, on  which  basis  six  grades  were  made  and 
designated  respectively  as  very  soft,  soft,  me- 
dium hard,  hard,  very  hard,  and  hard  as  bone. 
The  following  grouping  of  a  number  of  important 
species  may  correct  some  wrong  impressions  and 
will  supply  a  sound  standard  for  future  reference. 
Such  species  as  are  practically  unknown  in  this 
country,  either  from  the  forester's  or  the  lumber- 
man's standpoint,  have  been  omitted. 

Class  1 — very  soft:  spruce,  black  and  white 
poplars,  lime,  Austrian,  and  Scotch  pines,  crack 
willow  (Salix  fragilis),  aspen,  white  willow,  silver 
fir,  horse  chestnut. 

Class  2 — soft:  larch,  alder,  birch,  juniper, 
silver  birch  (and  Betula  pubescens),  mountain 
pine,  Douglas  fir  (from  Europe). 

Class  3 — medium  hard:  chestnut,  plane  tree, 
fig,  elm,  cypress,  hazel,  grape  (Fitis  vinifera). 

Class  4 — hard:  sycamore,  laurel,  walnut, 
nettle  tree  (Celiis  australis),  apple,  ash,  yew, 
beech,  pear,  white  thorn,  myrtle,  black  thorn, 
holly,  hop-hornbeam,  penunculate,  dermost  and 
turkey  oaks,  maple,  false  acacia  (Robinia  pseud- 
acacia). 

Class  5 — very  hard:  dogwood,  service  tree, 
olive,  laburnum,  lilac,  medlar,  box,  almond, 
African  iron  wood,  tree  heather  (Erica  arborea), 
dog  rose  (Rosa  canina),  holm,  cork,  and  downy 
oaks. 

Class  6 — hard   as   bone:    verawood,  ebony, 

Quebracho  Colorado,  Phillyrea  latifclia. 
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Profits,  Foods,  Beauty,  Pleasure 

IN  RUGGEDLY  HEALTHY,  HARDY 

Nut  Trees 

Usefully  decorative,  with  luxurious  foliage  and  symmetrical  growth  affording  generous  shade,  they  are  Pre- 
eminently the  sort  of  trees  for  a  gentleman's  estate. 

Above  all.  they're  highly  profitable.  A  reasonable  number  of  these  trees  will  not  only  supply  your  own 
household  requirements  in  nut  foods—  now  a  wide-spread,  popular  and  healthful  usage — they  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  maintaining  the  up-keep  of  vour  grounds. 

Nut  trees  from  the  Glenwood  Nurseries  are  bred  under  strenuous  climatic  conditions,  and  come  to  you  super- 
abundantly  fortified  with  rugged  vigor,  toughness  of  fibre,  and  hardy  health  and  strength  that  assures  their  success- 
ful growth  and  bearing  in  the  cold  climate  of  the  East  and  North. 

I  hen'  is  always  an  eager  market  fof  all  (In  nuts  you  can  spare  from  your  crop  at  attractive  prices. 

Out  ENGLISH  WALNUTS  and  PECANS  (Paper  Shell?  are  bred  for  cold  climates.  HICKORIES, 
FILBERTS.  BLACK  WALNUTS  and  BUTTERNUTS  nol  <>nlv  produce  ample  crops  of  sweet,  tender  and 
nutritious  nut  meats  hut  make  exceedingly  decorative  landscape  trees. 

We  are  Landscape  Artists,  and  we  are  Ix  hil:  constantly  called  upon  to  supply  trees  of  these  varieties  for 
the  most  exclusive  estates. 

Let  us  advise  you.  according  to  the  size  and  requirements  of  your  estate;  the  conditions  of  soil,  drainage  and 
elevation. 

We  will  cheerfully  mend  you  our  1917  catalogue  on  receipt  of  your  name  and  addreee.  It  expfalne 
Nut  culture,   the  care  and  culture  of  rruite,   Roeee,   Shrube,   Evergreen*,   etc.,  GRATiS. 

GLEN  BROTHERS,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nursery  (Eatablished  1866) 

1749  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  TO  CHOOSE 
FINE  TREES    ^  ^ 


YOU  who  love  trees  for  their  own  beauty  or  value 
them  for  the  charm  they  lend  to  roadside  and  lawn, 
must  have  often  wished  deeply  for  a  more  friendly 
knowledge  of  how  to  choose  and  group  them  best, 
how  to  improve  the  outlook  from  your  windows  or  make 
more  attractive  the  approaching  vistas  of  home. 

This,  then,  is  to  say  that  at  last  a  book  has  been  written 
which  tells  just  what  you  want  to  know  about  trees.  It 
is  the  new  catalogue  of  the  well-known  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  grown  at  Andorra  Nurseries. 

"  Suggestions  for  Effective  Planting  "  tells  what  trees  are 
best  adapted  by  nature  for  each  garden  and  landscape,  what 
shrubs  and  trees  most  effectively  group  together. 

And  all  this  is  so  beautifully  illustrated  and  conveniently 
arranged  that  it  is  as  interesting  to  read  as  your  favorite 
magazine.  It  is  not  the  usual  mechanical,  deadly  dull 
nursery  list.  To  read  it  is  like  going  around  your  grounds 
with  an  old,  experienced  gardener  and  discussing  in  a  friendly 
way  what  the  place  needs;  what  evergreens  to  screen  the 
foundation,  what  will  look  best  along  the  driveway  or 
against  the  ell  of  the  house. 

This  book  is  free  for  the  asking.  We  have  one  all  ready 
to  address  with  your  name.    Send  your  request  to  Box  60. 

Andorra  Nurseries 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Proprietor 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


You  Certainly 
Will  Be  Glad  You 
Sent  for  This 

FREE 
Seed  Annual 


"DEALLY,  it's  both  instruc- 
tive  and  useful.  Hundreds 
of  helpful,  handy,  handsome 
pages — all  splendidly  illus- 
trated. Just  send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  we'll 
gladly  send  you  a  copy — ab- 
solutely free. 


Splendid  Specials 


Danver's  Yellow 
Globe  Onions 

Uniform — heaviest  cropper  and 
best  keeper.  True  Buxton  type; 
early,  very  thick  bulb;  fiat  or 
slightly  convex  bottom;  full  oval 
top;  small  neck;  rich,  brownish-yel- 
low skin. 

Dahlias 

A  whole  host  of  new  varieties,  an 
extraordinary  array  of  colors  and  a 
delight  to  every  lover  of  beautiful 
flowers.  See  our  Annual  for  com- 
plete descriptions. 


Crosby's  Improved 
Egyptian  Beets 

Early  variety  has  small  top,  ex- 
cellent form  and  small  tap  root. 
Great  improvement  over  old  variety 
of  Egyptian  beet.  True  to  shape 
and  color.  Improved  by  the  late 
Josiah  Crosby  of  Arlington,  Mass. 

Begonias 

Single-flowering  and  double-flow- 
ering. Also  single-fringed  Begonias 
— beautiful  giant  blooms  with  ele- 
gantly fringed  edges.  Rather  new 
— limited  quantity. 


For  Free  Delivery  System — See  Our  Catalogue 

FOTTLER,  FISKE,  RAWSON  CO. 

Faneuil  Hall  Square  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Coldwell  "Clipper  Built"  Model  J 
Combination  Roller  and  Motor  Mower 

This  new  Coldwell  Motor  Mower  is  a  product  of  47  years'  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  mowers.  It  is  the  most  effective  and  economical 
mower  ever  made  for  golf  links. 

Light,  1100  lbs.  on  the  rollers — rolling  effectually,  but  without  packing 
the  soil  too  tight. 

Strong  and  flexible.  4-cylinder  Continental  motor:  Mayo  radiator: 
Cleveland  worm  drive.  Speed  up  to  6  miles  an  hour:  takes  25%  grades 
easily;  40  inch  cut. 

All  gears  enclosed  in  dust-proof  grease  cases.  No  constant  cleaning; 
less  wear. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  full  particulars  of  the  Coldwell 
Model  "J,"  also  our  Walk  Type  Motor  Mowers,  the  new  1917  Threesome 
(87  inch  swath),  and  Putting  Green  Mowers  (three  styles). 

COLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  CO. 

FACTORY  AND  OFFICE  AT 

Newburgh,  New  York 


Garden  Ornaments 

of 

Beaut9a"d  Distinction 


NORTH  SHORE 

BEVERLY 

Catalogue  of  many  designs  on  request 


"  FERNERIES  CO.  | 

MASSACHUSETTS 

New  York  Agency,  31  E.  48tk  St. 


THE    BOOMERANG    OF  SOCIAL 
SERVICE 

LL  my  life  1  had  said  that  I  would 
never  live  in  the  country.  I 
agreed  that  the  country  was  all 
right  in  summer;  but  I  honestly 
believed  that  no  one  with  an  active 
mind  and  good  health  could  stand 
the  country  all  the  year  'round  if  he  had  once 
had  a  taste  of  a  better  way  of  living. 

And  then  our  little  boy  fell  ill!  Of  course, 
people  always  take  it  for  granted  that  the  country 
is  more  healthful  for  children  than  the  city,  and 
the  unwelcome  thought  came  to  me  at  once  that 
we  ought  to  move  away  from  New  York  for  the 
child's  sake.  I  suggested  this  to  my  husband. 
He  jumped  joyfully  at  the  suggestion,  and  we  de- 
cided to  make  a  permanent  home  at  what  had 
heretofore  been  our  summer  camp. 

The  first  year  in  our  new  home  was,  as  I  knew 
it  would  be,  interesting  in  spite  of  homesick- 
ness. When  we  decided  to  change  the  summer 
camp  into  an  all-the-year-'round  home  many 
changes  in  architecture  and  furnishings  became 
necessary,  the  making  of  which  I  had  to  superin- 
tend. This  kept  me  occupied  the  first  year,  but 
when  the  second  winter  came  we  were  so  com- 
fortably and  completely-settled  that  I  had  lots  of 
time  to  gaze  at  the  sky  and  trees,  which  became 
hateful  to  me  in  their  monotonous  unresponsive- 
ness. 

I  confess  that  the  second  year  I  spent  in  the 
country  was  the  most  unhappy  I  have  ever 
known.  Making  the  bitterly  unhappy  back- 
ground for  everything  was  the  continued  dis- 
couraging illness  of  my  little  boy,  then  came  the 
weekly  separation  from  my  husband,  the  utterly 
uncongenial  surroundings,  and  last  but  not  least 
the  sickening  longing  for  New  York.  All  my 
unmarried  life — and  I  had  not  married  young — 
I  had  lived  in  New  York.  Every  street  and 
every  corner  was  associated  with  some  youthful 
enthusiasm — was  filled  with  the  ghosts  of  my  past 
self  and  the  past  selves  of  those  I  most  cared  for. 

Our  third  winter  in  the  country  opened  in  its 
usual  gloomy  way.  One  day  a  friend  of  ours, 
a  delightful  old  gentleman  who  had  been  for 
many  years  a  resident  of  our  village,  came  to 
me  and  said: 

"I  want  you  to  be  president  of  our  Village 
Improvement  Society." 

"President  of  the  Village  Improvement  So- 
ciety!" I  exclaimed,  horrified.  "Why,  I  know 
nothing  about  country  or  village  life  and  people, 
and  I  care  less." 

"No  matter,"  he  said,  "they  need  a  president. 
They  need  fresh  blood  in  it.  You  have  more  lei- 
sure than  most" of  the  members  and  can  devote 
more  time  to  it,  and  can  make  the  thing  go.  And 
you  will  like  the  work,  I  am  sure  of  it.  Please  do 
it  as  a  favor  to  me." 

"Well,  give  me  a  day  or  two  to  think  it  over," 
I  answered. 

I  did  not  feel  at  all  drawn  to  the  work.  I  knew 
none  of  the  people  in  the  society  and  I  did  not 
even  know  what  they  were  like.  I  believed, 
without  knowing  anything  about  it,  that  country 
and  village  people  would  seem  to  me  painfully 
conservative.  And  then,  as  a  person  with  more 
leisure  than  most  of  the  members,  I  knew  I 
should  feel  obliged  to  take  upon  myself  many  un- 
interesting details  of  the  work,  such  as  addressing 
postal  cards,  writing  appeals  for  money,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand  I  knew  that  I  needed  some  outside 
interest  or  duty  to  force  me  away  from  the  house, 
where  the  only  thoughts  that  occupied  my  mind 
were  anxiety  abtmt  the  boy  and  homesickness 
for  New  York. 

I  had  made  one  real  friend  during  my  stay  in 
the  country,  and  even  at  that  time  I  had  the 
sense  to  realize  that  a  real  friend  is  worth  a  good 
many  unhappy  years.  I  thought  I  would  con- 
sult this  woman.  She  was  an  extraordinary 
person.  With  about  half  the  income  I  had  and 
only  a  quarter  of  the  spare  time,  she  had  managed 
to  make  for  herself  a  big,  interesting  life  whose 
interest  was  ever  widening.  She  knew  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  place.  She  had 
the  courage,  which  I  hadn't,  to  ask  her  New  \  ork 
friends  to  visit  her.  And  they  came,  too,  and 
never  seemed  to  find  it  dull.  She  was  a  good, 
practical  farmer,  and  found  joy  and  interest  in 
making  her  land  as  productive  as  possible. 

To  this  friend  I  now  went  with  my  problem. 
After  I  had  told  her,  her  face  brightened  and  she 
grasped  my  hands. 

"Oh  do  it,"  she  said,  "and  let  me  help  you 
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Rain  When  and  Where  You  Want  It 
Cornell  Systems  of  Irrigation 


c 


ORNKI.L  Overhead  and  Undcrg round  Systems 
,  .  equipped  with  patent  adiust able  K.iin  Cloud  Nozzles 
provide  thorough.  scientific,  economical  and  effective  irri- 
tation whin  and  when  it  is  wanted  and  do  away  with  the 
inefficient  and  troublesome  Harden  hose. 

Cornell  Systems  are  inexpensive  and  economical  in 
operation  and  represent  a  distinct  saving  in  water  con- 
sumption ami  cost  of  labor,  by  reason  of  even  distribution 
and  simplicity  of  control,  the  turning  of  a  valve  being  the 


only  operation.  I  hey  can  be  installed  at  any  time  with- 
out injury  to  lawns  or  gardens.  Our  systems  have  noun- 
sightly  overhead  piping  to  mar  the  landscape. 

Our  services  include  a  survey  of  your  property,  to- 
gether with  plans  and  estimates  covering  the  complete  in- 
stallation of  our  systems — also  water  supply  and  pumping 
plants.  We  also  manufacture  portable  sprinkling  appar- 
atus to  cover  areas  of  from  25  to  85  feet  in  diameter. 

Write  to-day  for  illustrated  booklet. 


W.  G.  Cornell  Company 

ENGINEERSIAND  CONTRACTORS 
Plumbing.  Heating,  Lighting,  Automatic  Sprinkler*.  Water  Supply  Sytemt,  Sewage  Ditpotal  Plant*,  Automatic  Sewage  Ejector* 

Everett  Building  New  York 


CHICAGO  BOSTON  WASHINGTON 

Railway  Exchanfa      334  Shawmut  Avenue       923  1 2lh  Street.  N-  W. 


BALTIMORE  NEWARK  CLEVELAND  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

Muniey  Building       8ft  Park  Place       Leader-News  Building       Corby-Forsee  Building 


This  Is  the  New  Rose 
LOS  ANGELES 

The  Fairest  Flower  of 
tW  CALIFORNIA 

This  new  rose,  originating  in  "the 
Land  of  Sunshine  and  Flowers," 
w  an  American  Rose  for 
American  Gardens.    It  is 

surpassingly  brilliant  in  col- 
or, beautiful  in  form,  and 
V      exceedingly  free  in  bloom. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Rose  An- 
,      nual  says:  "The  plants  you  sent  in 
'  \      March   of   your  American-bred 
\  rose  'Los    Angeles",  have 

^«^^^       grown  astonishingly, 
and  the  gorgeous  flow- 
its   of    sunshine  and 
^Kfr       gold   fairly   glow  with 
beauty,  by  daylight  and 
toflfc^t      nightlight.    I  am  delighted." 

J.  Horace  McFarland. 
Harrisburg,  Penna..  June  23.  1916. 

New   in    Color — flame  pink, 
toned  with  coral,  and  shaded  with 
translucent  gold  at  base  of  petals. 
Profuse  in  Bloom — An  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  large,  perfect  flowers  from  early  summer  to  late 
fall.    From  bud  to  bloom  it  is  unsurpassed. 
Strong  in  Growth — tall,  vigorous  canes,  each  one  bearing 
a  large  number  of  superb  flowers.    Foliage  mildew-proof. 
We  will  send  strong  two-year  plants  <t»«j 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  for  «P«£  each 

Larger  quantities  at  same  rate 

These  plants  are  cut  back  to  18  inches,  and  will  bloom 
this  year.    Cultural  directions  with  each  plant. 


HOWARD  & 

853  South  Olive  St. 


SMITH,  Rose  Specialists 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  a  beautiful  picture  of  "Los  Angeles" 
natural  colors — it  tells  the  story. 


Rose  i 


I  Have  7,000,000 
Gladioli  Bulbs  to  Sell 

The  harvest  of  my  sixty  acre  Gladioli 
Farms. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  raise  all  my 
own  bulbs,  and  do  not  depend  on  foreign 
importations,  I  can  offer  the  best  vari- 
eties at  specially  low  prices — for  example: 

per  100 

America,  Light  Pink  $2.00 

Baron  Hulot,  Blue  3.00 

Halley,  Salmon  Pink  2.00 

Isaac  Buchanan,  Yellow  ....  6.00 
Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton,  Jr., 

Pink,    Red   Blotch  7.50 

My  illustrated  booklet  describes 
many  new  and  marvelous  creations. 
You  should  have  a   copy   of  it. 

It  is  free  for  the  asking 


B  HAMMOND  TRACY 
WENHAM ,  MAS  S. 

BOX  105  * 
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San  Diego  Model  farm  Finds 


FOR  BET 


GARDENS 


IfiLantmg 


P>UT  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  fact  that  Pakro  Seedtape  will  pro- 
duce a  better  garden  for  you  this  year. 

All  the  trying  and  testing  has  been  done  for  you  by  thousands  of 
amateurs  and  experts  whose  results  are  exemplified  by  the  experience 
of  the  San  Diego  Model  Farm  at  the  Panama  International  Exposition. 
The  Exposition  management  writes: 

"We  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  results  from  Pakro  Seedtape.  The  Seeds 
themselves  were  of  high  quality  and  the  germination  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. The  necessity  for  thinning  out  is  eliminated  and  an  even  growth  is  as- 
sured.   There  is  a  great  saving  in  labor  and  expense." 

Pakro  Seedtape  consists  of  the  very  finest  tested  seeds,  selected  from  only  the 
best  of  prize  winning  strains.  They  are  properly  spaced  in  a  thin  tape  which  absorbs 
and  holds  moisture  around  the  seeds  making  a  quicker  and  higher  percentage  of 
germination,  straight  rows  and  a  more  even 
stand.  Stunted,  slow-growing  plants  due  to 
overcrowding  because  of  seeds  sown  too 
thickly  are  avoided. 

You  should  at  least  test  the  value  of  Pakro  Seed- 
tape  to  you  in  your  garden  this  spring.  Get  it  from 
your  dealer. 


Free  Catalogue,  beautifully  illustrated 
in  colors,  on  request 

American  Seedtape  Company,  Inc. 
Dept.  117—71  West  23rd  Street,       New  York  City 

Canadian  Distributors,  Wm.  Rennie  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont, 


$1.30  Worth  for  50c 

In  Canada,  60c 


Mr.  E.  L.  D.  Seymour  has  just  written  a  delightfully- 
interesting  book  for  Home  Gardeners. 

It  tells  in  simple  terms  how  to  plan  your  garden  and  just  when 
and  how  to  plant  the  different  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  It  gives 
authoritative  and  exact  information. 

Mr.  Seymour  is  the  author  of  "Garden  Pro- 
fits." editor  of  '-The  Garden  Almanac,"  and 
is  associate  editor  of  "Country  Life  in  Amer- 
ica," and  "The  Garden  Magazine."  The 
book  is  beautifully  bound  in  boards,  splen- 
didly and  abundantly  illustrated  in  colors, 
jts  regular  price  is  $1.00. 

We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  those  interested 
in  the  better  Pakro  Seedtape  w  ay  of  planting 
with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Seymour's  book  and  3 
packages  of  Seedtape — one  of  head  Lettuce, 
one  of  w  hite  icicle  Kadish,  and  one  of  Mixed 
Sweet  Peas,  totaling  in  value  $1.30  for  50c. 
Simply  send  us  50c.  in  form  of  post  office 
money  order,  or  stamps,  to-day,  for  book 
and  Seedtape. 


HorSford'S    And  Lily 

Cold  Weather  Bulbs 
Plants 


And 
Flower 
Seeds 
That 
Grow 


Old  -  fashioned 
Flowers,  D  e  1  - 
phiniums,  Peo- 
nies, Iris,  Fox- 
gloves, Holly- 
hocks, Wild  Flowers,  Ferns,  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  etc. 

The  Fruits  I  offer  are  selected  va- 
rieties which  resist  extreme  cold. 
Those  that  easily  winter  kill  are 
not  included.  Don't  fail  to  see  our 
new  catalogue  before  placing  your 
spring  orders.  Prices  are  very  low, 
considering  the  quality  of  stock. 
Ask  for  catalogue  M. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD, 

Charlotte,  Vermont 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 

Beautify  your  home.    Plant  Hill's  Evergreens. 
We  are  evergreen  specialists,  not  only  in  grow- 
ing but  in  planning  artistic  effects.    Prices  low- 
est— quality  considered.    Don't  risk  failure — 
Get  Hill  s  Free  Evergreen  Book.  Write  to-day. 

Expert  advice  fret! 
D.  N11I  Nursery  Co.,      Brergreem  Bpeclalkti 
Box  8924                    DulmIm,  111. 

DAHLIAS 
THAT  BLOSSOM 

Alexander's  Up-to-Date  Dahlias  lead  the  World,  because 
they  are  beautiful  in  color,  perfect  in  type  and  shape,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  — Free  Flowering.  The  Dahlia  of  to-day  is  of  unsur- 
passed beauty  as  a  single  flower,  exquisite  for  private  gardens,  charming  in 
masses,  an  ideal  for  planting  against  shrubbery. 

Our  many  customers  are  satisfied  they  receive 
good  stock;  true  to  name,  and  best  of  all — Guar- 
anteed to  Grow.  All  Flower  Lovers  are  invited 
to  send  to  the  Dahlia  King  for  his  latest  Free 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  contains  helpful  des- 
criptions and  valuable  cultural  hints  on  Dahlias* 
Gladiolus,  Roses,  Carinas.  Peonies,  Phlox,  Iris, 
Hardy  Plants  for  the  Old-fashioned  Garden,  and 
a  General  line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

J.  K.  ALEXANDER 

20-35  Central  St., 
"The  Dahlia  King"  East  Bridgewater,  Muuchiuetts 


We  can  easily  find  some  work  or  play  that  will 
bring  us  all  together — the  farmer's  wife,  the 
village  folk,  and  the  city  people.  Don't  you  see 
what  a  lot  that  will  accomplish?  We  are  all  so 
narrow  in  our  social  outlook!  People  flock  to- 
gether according  to  the  size  of  their  incomes. 
I  don't  think  I  have  ever  even  spoken  to  a 
person  with  an  income  of  much  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  yet 
I  dare  say  that  some  of  them  might  be  quite 
congenial.  But  income  is  not  the  only  guide  to 
the  social  grouping  of  people.  Each  group  is 
likely  to  be  composed  of  people  in  the  same  line  of 
business,  and  these  groups  subdivide  again  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  from  which  their  individuals 
come — New  Yorkers,  especially,  having  peculiar 
attraction  for  one  another." 

"That  is  true,  and  I  believe  that  there  is 
even  a  certain  amount  of  hard  feeling  and  mis- 
understanding among  the  groups.  How  narrow 
it  all  is,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  let  us  do  something  bigger  here,"  she 
went  on.  "For  instance  we  can  all  get  together 
to  work  for  some  cause  in  which  all  are  inter- 
ested. Soon  we  shall  find  other  bonds  of  con- 
geniality. And  you  will  find  contentment  here 
when  you  get  interested  in  the  people.  No  matter 
if  you  don't  know  a  turnip  i  from  a  cabbage. 
The  smallest  child  here  can  give  you  that  in- 
formation. But  you  do"know  lots  of  things  that 
we  don't  know.  We  want  that  information  from 
you." 

I  began  to  see  light.  Country  life  might  be 
interesting  and  significant  after  all.  I  could 
see  where  my  tiny  efforts  might  count  in  the 
general  scheme  of  progress. 

An  opportunity  soon  came  to  test  my  friend's 
philosophy.  Of  course,  I  had  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  Village  Improvement  Society 
and  had  been  delighted  with  the  members  and 
the  welcome  that  I  had  received  from  them.  A 
short  time  after  my  taking  office  the  owner  of  a 
quaint  little  house  nearly  two  hundred  years 
old,  about  which  much  of  the  early  and  even 
some  of  the  later  history  of  our  village  had  been 
enacted,  told  me  that  in  a  year's  time  she  would 
be  obliged  to  sell  the  house  by  auction.  Two 
thousand  dollars  was  the  lowest  price  that  she 
would  take;  that  was  also  the  highest  price  that 
she  could  expect  to  get. 

Now  everybody  in  the  village  loved  that  little 
old  house  and  had  some  pleasant  association 
with  it.  It  was  almost  the  only  historical  build- 
ing in  the  place  and  certainly  was  the  only  one 
that  could  be  called  quaint.  Nobody  liked  to 
think  of  its  being  torn  down.  But  why  should 
it  be?  Supposing  it  did  cost  #2,000  to  buy  and 
$3,000  more  to  repair  and  restore  it!  I  talked 
it  over  with  my  friend.  Why  should  not  our 
Village  Improvement  Societies  (there  was  an- 
other besides  ours  in  an  adjoining  village)  buy 
this  old  house,  repair  it,  and  fit  it  up  as  a  tea 
room,  woman's  exchange,  headquarters  for 
club  and  society  meetings,  etc?  It  was  true 
that  each  society  had  at  that  time  only  about 
$10  in  the  treasury  and  membership  dues  were 
only  50  cents  a  year.  But  I  was  sure  that  150 
energetic  women  could  earn  all  the  money  re- 
quired, not  in  one  year,  of  course,  but  in  several. 
If,  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  we  did  not  have  the 
requisite  cash,  we  could  borrow  what  we  needed 
and  pay  interest  on  the  loan. 

The  plan  was  presented  to  our  societies;  the 
women  were  enthusiastic  about  it.  All  brains 
set  to  work  at  once  to  think  of  schemes  for 
making  money.  How  we  did  work  that  year 
and  what  fun  we  had  doing  it!  We  had  card 
parties  during  the  winter  which  were  very 
popular.  Sometimes  we  made  as  much  as  $25 
at  these  parties  and  had  a  fine  time  besides.  In 
the  spring  we  had  an  enormous  rummage  sale 
which  lasted  a  week  and  brought  us  in  $600, 
and  the  people  said  that  they  would  have  paid 
that  much  to  have  their  attics  so  empty  and 
orderly  as  they  were  after  the  sale. 

A  huge  fair  followed  in  the  summer.  During 
the  year  nearly  every  woman  earned  some  small 
sum  and  contributed  it  to  the  cause.  One 
woman  asked  the  ten  most  famous  cooks  in 
the  village  to  write  out  their  favorite  recipes  and 
copy  them  fifty  times.  The  result  was  fifty 
cookbooks  which  sold  readily  for  $1  apiece. 
A  condensed,  crystallized  form  of  coffee  had  just 
appeared  on  the  market  but  was  not  yet  handled 
by  our  local  grocery  stores.  I  bought  some  at 
wholesale  prices  and  then  retailed  it,  thereby 
netting  $10  for  the  house. 

Well,  I  could  fill  this  magazine  with  the  details 
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How  to  Grow 
Giant  Gladiolus 


ft 


You  h;ivc  all  often  n-.nl  of"  "(liant  (iladiolus 
with    t  lowers  7   inches,   .mil  more,  acrosi  and 

spikes  from  5  to  8 

feet  tall." 

While  not  all  var- 
ieties can  be  grown  to 
\n\  great  size,  it  is 
nevertheless  surpi  ising 
to  what  extent  many 
kinds  ean  he  developed 
by  following  certain 
special  forcing  cultural 
methods. 

In  our  l<H7  cata- 
logue we  have  given 
special  cultural  instruc- 
tions, such  as  are  not 
often  available  to  the 
general  public,  and 
which,  if  carefully  fol- 
lowed, will  give  surpris- 
ing results. 

\\  e  will  gladly  send 
you  a  free  copy  of  our 
catalogue  for  a  postal 
card  request,  and  we  don't  want  JTOU  to  feel  in  the  l< :ast  obli 
nted  on  that  account  to  give  us  any  order  whatever. 
Sec  oui  I  cbui.uy  advt.  in  Country  Life. 

Address  the  Originator 

A.    E.  KUNDERD 

Box  3  Goshen,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Springtime  of  Beauty 
In  Walsh's  New  Roses 

My  new  ramblers  are  among  the  notable 
introductions  of  recent  years.  Rambler  roses 
are  my  specialty  and  my  efforts  have  always 
been  to  produce  ramblers  of  unexcelled  qual- 
ity and  beauty.  Here  are  two  of  my  latest 
introductions: 

Walsh's  "Regina."  A  charming  novel- 
ty. White,  tipped  with  delicate  pink. 
Walsh's  "Regina"  won  the  Silver  Medal 
at  the  National  Flower  Show  in  19 16. 
Extra-strong  plants  $2.00  each. 

Walsh's  "America."  My  best  intro- 
duction. Delicate  pink,  with  yellow  sta- 
mens. Blooms  in  clusters,  sometimes 
seventy-five  in  a  bunch.  Every  rose- 
lover  should  plant  Walsh's  "America." 
Extru-strong  plants  £1.50  each. 

Walsh's  Handbook  of  Roses 

might  be  truthfully  called  a  text  book  of  roses,  for  it 
tells  all  about  my  own  varieties  together  with  those  of 
other  noted  growers.  Complete  and  accurate  lists  of 
Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  are  given, 
besides  information  on  how  to  control  rose  pests.  Bet- 
ter send  to-day  for  your  copy. 

M.  H.  WALSH 

Rose  Specialist 
Box  377  Wood's  Hole,  Mass. 


Sample  White  Pine  ,7  fret  hi  h  It 
•ill  grow  to  he  like  that  tn  the  other 
icture. 


Naturalistic 
Home 

Landscaping 

JUttle  Cree  jfarms 

Birthplace  of  Little  Trees  that  Live 


OFFERS  UNEQUALLED  VALUE  in  America's  most  won- 
derful and  useful  evergreen — White  Pine — more  valuable 
and  more  extensively  planted  and  appreciated  than  all  others 
combined.  The  dense  rich  evergreen  foliage  gives  great 
beauty  in  winter  when  snow  laden,  also  protection  and 
screening.  They  break  the  dust  and  noise;  give  shade 
and  seclusion  and  thicken  up  and  supplement  your  older 
plantings.  Use  in  your  native  woods  and  reclaim  unsightly 
hillsides  and  odd  corners. 

Replace  America's  Choicest  Evergreen  Upon  the 
Landscape  and  Have  Truly  Naturalistic  Planting 

We  Specialise:  Our  stock  of  many  millions  is  the  largest  in  America  there- 
fore our  unequalled  values  in  these  splendidly  developed  White  Pines,  3  to 
4  feet  high,  twice-transplanted  and  root  pruned. 


The  price  is  greatly  reduced  in  carload 
lots  of  five  to  ten  thousand;  32c.  each. 

If  you  want  only  one  standard  box  of 
100  trees,  they  cost  38JC.  each;  35 1c. 
each  if  you  take  ten  boxes. 


Nobody's  needs  are  overlooked  so  we 
offer  a  sample  box  of  ten  trees  at  $7.00. 

All  delivered  to  Transportation 
Company  at  Framingham,  Mass. — 
home  of  little  Cm  Jfarm*. 


Many  carloads  of  these  Evergreens  are  annually  shipped  to  America's  finest 
country  estates  and  parks  and  to  nurserymen.  They  give  immediate  effects 
and  permanent  evergreen  beauty. 

Write  for  information;  tell  us  under  what  conditions  you  wish  to  plant.  One 
of  our  Forest  Landscaping  FIngineers  will  take  up  the  matter  with  you,  and  we 
can  assure  you  success 
— complete  success 
such  as  many  others 
have  had.  Our  Flngin- 
eers  have  been  entrust- 
ed with  the  biggest 
work  and  are  recog- 
nized as  the  largest 
tree  planters  in  Amer- 
ica. We  have  a  splendid 
organization  of  techni- 
cal men  and  skilled 
workmen. 

Illustrated  Catalogue 
Free 

also  instructive  magazine 
"Concerning  Trees"  mailed 
on  request.  Your  letter 
making  specific  inquiry  in* 
curs  no  obligation  and  will 
have  careful  and  prompt 
attention. 


American 

Forestry 

Company 

Division  B-l 

15  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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The  \oypf  fose  culture 

age 


oses  add  an  exquisite  grace  to  cot- 
_  or  mansion.     And   of  all  the 
phases  of  amateur  gardening  that  of 
rose-cultivation  is  the  most  pleasureable. 
Roses  are  the  glory  of  the  suburban  home. 
The  cut  blooms  that  grace  the  homes  of  so 
many  rose-lovers  are  a  daily  contribution  from 
the  great  out-doors  to  the  indoor  life  of  the  home. 
And  C.  &  J.  Roses  are  the  real  aristocrats  of  the  Rose 
World. 


"How  To  Grow  Roses 
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A  valuable  manual  of  rose-culture,  that  has  helped  many  a  rose- 
lover  to  attain  floral  success.    Prof.  Arno  H.  Nehrling  says:  "I 
was  amazed  at  the  way  you  put  all  the  information  on  this  wonderful  flower  into  such 
a  small  volume."    Leonard  Barron,  Editor  of  Garden  Magazine, 
says:  "The  book  is  a  very  thorough  round-up  of  what  the 
amateur  wants  to  know  about  roses."    You  can  order 
it  three  ways:    (1)  Sent  postpaid  fot  $1  (contains 
coupon  worth  #1  with  $5  order  for  C.  &  J.  Roses.) 
(2)  Postpaid  for  50c.  with  $2  order  for  C.  &  J. 
Roses.    (3)  Sent  free  of  charge  with  #5  order 
for  C.  &  J.  Roses. 


Send  for  1917  Floral  Guide 

Lists  400  of  the  "Best  Roses  for 
America" — for  every  purpose,  for 
every  climate.     Contains  2 
instructive  illustrations.     A  real 
help  to  the  rose  lover.    All  C. 
&  J.  Roses  are  guaranteed 
to  bloom. 
Write  us  to-day! 


onard  *  Roses 

&  Jones  Co.,  Box  125,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

A.  Wintzer,  Vice-Pres. 
-Backed  by  50  Years'  Experience 


Robert  Pyle,  Pres. 

Rose  Specialists- 
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iovlt  Last  Chance 

to  get  the  Old  Price  on 

M<?  CALL'S 


M<?  CALL'S 

MAGAZINE 

now  10c.  a 
copy  at  any 
newsstand  or 
McCali 
Pattern 
Agency 


The 

Nameless 
Man 

By  Natalie  Sumner  Lin- 
coln, is  the  big  new  serial 
of  love  and  mystery,  and 
startling  climaxes  like 
the  snap  of  a  whip.  Be- 
gin it  at  once  in  the 
April  issue,  our  Easter 
Annual  Spring  Fashion 
Number,  printed  in 
March.  This  is  your 
last  chance  to  get  it  and 
all  the  other  good  stories 
at  the  old  price. 


This  Coupon 
saves  you 
money. 
Mail  it  to-day. 


■MAGAZINE- 


For  nearly  fifty  years  you  have  paid  50c.  a  year  for  McCALL'S  MAGAZINE. 
Now  the  price  _  must  go  up.  Paper,  ink,  type,  engraving  —  everything  costs  more. 
So  that  McCALL'S  costs  nearly  twice  as  much  to  print  as  it  did  a  year  ago. 

To  you  who  did  not  know  of  this,  we  give  this  one  more  chance  to  get  McCALL'S 
at  the  old  price.  Send  coupon  below  on  or  before  March  31st  and  you  can  have 
McCALL'S  for  one  year  for  50c.  although  it  is  now  10c.  a  copy  on  the  newsstands. 

Join  the  1,300,000  women  every  month  who  turn  to  McCALL'S  for  their  fashions, 
for  patterns,  for  economical  buying,  for  fancy  needle  work,  for  good  stories  —  for 
pleasure,  for  help,  for  style. 


Fifty  Years  of  Fashion 

It  is  not  silks  or  satins  or  plumes  that  make  a 
fashionable  woman.  It  is  the  one  little  clever 
touch  of  style,  of  TASTE.  You  have  the  taste. 
Get  the  style  from  McCALL'S. 
The  woman  who  desires  to  dress  well  and  to 
save  money  is  our  first  problem,  and  before  her 
we  place  every  new  fashion  whisper  from  the 
world's  fashion  centers,  in  McCALL'S  MAGA- 
ZINE—McCall's  Fashions,  McCall's  Embroid- 
ery, and  McCall's  Needle-work — richly  illus- 
trated in  black  and  white,  and  colors.  A  Style 
Authority  50  years! 


Cornell  Classes  Use  McCALL'S 

To  them  it  is  a  text  book.  To  home-loving 
women  it  is  a  household  necessity.  This  is 
your  last  chance  to  get  for  50c.  a  year,  all  the 
departments  —  Correct  Social  Usage  —  What 
Priscilla  Learned  at  Boarding  School  —  Words 
—  How  to  Use  Them  — Home  Millinery  —  Com- 
mon-Sense Beauty  Talks  —  Paris  Fashion  Let- 
ter —  Honv>  Dressmaking  — Embroidery — Chil- 
dren's Page  —  Baby  Welfare  —  Foods  and  Food 
Values  —  Gardens  —  Household  Decoration  — 
Parties  and  Entertainments  —  Housekeeping 
Exchange. 


MARCH  3 1st,  LAST  DAY 

This  Coupon  Must  Be  Mailed  Quickly 


/Coun.  L. 


THE  McCALL  COMPANY,  McCALL  BUILDING.  236  TO  246  WEST  37th  STREET,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Send  McCALL, 'S  MAGAZINE  for  one  year  at  the  former  low  price.  I  enclose  50c.  (75c.  Canada.  $1.00  foreign'.  Also 
send,  without  further  charge,  McCALL'S  Spring  and  Summer  Pattern  Catalogue.  For  2  years  enclose  $1 .00  (Canada  $1 .50; 

Foreign  $2.00). 

NAM  E  


I 

I  ADDRESS  

I  If  you  w  ish  also.  free.  Q  Fund-Raising  Plans  for  Churches,  Schools  and  Societies,  Q  or  Big  Cash  Offers  to  Agents. 

I  L  or   Name  of  Nearest  McCall  Pattern  Agent,  check  these  items.    (Canadian  Brancli  at  70  Bond  Street,  Toronto. 

I  After  March  81sl  1  91 T,  you  will  pay  toe  for  Mi't  ALl.S  one  year.  Canada  91.00;   Foreign  (1.50). 


of  the  money-making  schemes  which  occupied  us 
that  winter.  I  think  we  all  felt  the  sort  of  ex- 
hilaration that  must  come  to  one  on  being 
launched  into  the  great  business  world.  But 
the  business  world  as  we  found  it  was  wonderfully 
kind.  When  the  sale  of  the  old  house  took  place 
we  had  #1,300  in  hand,  most  of  which  we  had 
earned  ourselves;  $700  had  been  loaned  to  us 
by  seven  friends.  Of  course,  we  bought  the 
house.  That  was  in  January,  191 2.  Since  then 
we  have  kept  right  on  working  and  earning 
money.  Soon  we  paid  back  the  #700  loaned  to 
us,  with  interest;  we  were  determined  to  be 
thoroughly  businesslike  in  every  way  and  not 
to  make  ourselves  nuisances  as  beggars. 

When  that  debt  was  settled  we  borrowed 
#2,000  at  the  bank  with  which  to  make  repairs. 
A  prominent  man  in  the  village,  who  had  faith 
in  us,  went  security  for  us.  To-dav  we  have 
the  house  in  good  repair,  fitted  with  plumbing 
and  electric  lights,  all  but  two  of  the  rooms 
charmingly  furnished  with  old-fashioned  furni- 
ture, and  the  grounds  neatly  graded  Our  note  at 
the  bank  has  been  reduced  to  $600.  In  all,  since 
April,  1910,  we  have  earned  or  received  as  gifts 
nearly  £8,000.  Of  this  we  have  had  to  spend 
more  than  #1,000  for  interest,  taxes,  and  insur- 
ance, but  all  the  rest  has  gone  into  the  improve- 
ment of  our  dear  Old  Homestead.  The  house 
itself  is  a  source  of  slight  revenue  to  us,  for  we 
have  developed  a  fairly  profitable  tea  and  ex- 
change business,  and  we  occasionally  rent  a 
room  for  a  party.  In  many  ways  it  is  useful  to 
the  community  and  it  is  very  ornamental.  But 
most  important  of  all  is  the  gain  that  we,  the 
women  of  our  village  have  made  through  this 
work,  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  in  solidarity, 
in  self-confidence  and  courage,  in  business  ex- 
perience and  in  broadened  interests.  We  used 
to  think  that  we  had  done  a  big  thing  if  we  planted 
ten  trees;  now  we  think  of  playgrounds,  tennis 
courts,  free  concerts  (talent  from  New  York) 
as  of  about  the  size  of  village  improvement  we 
can  grapple  with.  Indeed,  all  the  time  we  were 
working  for  the  Old  Homestead  we  did  little  things 
for  the  village  that  a  few  years  ago  we  should 
have  thought  big  things.        Winifred  Buck. 

A  NEW  STUDY  OF  THOROUGH- 
BRED LOCOMOTION 

MONG  those  enthusiasts,  students, 
V  A^\^     ar>d  patrons  of  thoroughbred  horse 
A\  J       racing  in  America,  for  whom  the 
*-/i4     sport  stands  for  as  much  as  it  does 
in  England  or  France,  few  have 
done  more  or  are  more  highly  re- 


garded than  Captain  E.  B.  Cassatt  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. One  of  his  recent  signal  services  to  his 
confreres  of  the  track  is  the  translation,  under  the 
title  "  Mechanics  Applied  to  the  Race  Course,"  of 
the  very  able  and  scholarly  paper,  "  Une  Foulee 
de  Galop  de  Course,"  written  by  Col.  Henri 
Couste  of  the  Remount  Department  of  the  French 
Army.  The  arguments  presented  in  the  booklet, 
based  upon  minute  analytic  study  of  the  struc- 
tural elements  of  the  horse's  fore  and  hind 
quarters  and  their  relations  and  actions  during 
the  gallop,  contend,  in  effect  (1)  that  a  certain 
distinct  conformation  and  relation  of  parts  is 
essential  to  staying  power  and  such  other  at- 
tributes as  are  most  essential  in  stock  from  which 
to  produce  mounts  for  military  purposes;  (2)  that 
the  race  horse  of  the  present  has  lost  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  is  continuing  to  lose,  this 
vital  conformation  and  the  concomitant  stamina, 
being  more  of  the  sprinting,  high-speed-for-short- 
distances  type;  and  (3)  that  this  change  is  the  in- 
evitable result  bf  giving  disproportional  prom- 
inence to  the  short  race,  and  to  the  premature 
racing  of  two-year-olds.  The  contention  of 
Colonel  Couste,  which  is  echoed  by  Captain 
Cassatt,  is,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a 
greater  proportion  of  longer  races  for  more 
mature  horses,  and  that  there  should  be  estab- 
lished and  consistently  bred  toward,  a  standard 
involving  the  characters  that  are  shown  to  be 
obviously  associated  w7ith  the  weight  carrying, 
enduring  abilities  so  desired  in  army  material. 

Disregarding  the  significance  of  the  study  in  its 
relation  to  sport — which,  nevertheless,  will  insure 
its  welcome  by  the  racing  fraternity — there  re- 
mains its  very  important  bearing  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  army  remounts,  a  vital  phase  of  the 
timely  subject  of  preparedness  which  will  cer- 
tainly assign  it  a  prominent  place  in  the  esteem  of 
persons  primarily  interested  in  the  more  serious 
side  of  light  horse  breeding.  E.  L.  D.  S. 
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Ferns  and  Flowers  for  Dark,  Shady  Places 

WHY  not  start  this  spring  and  make  a  collection  of  American  ferns  and 
plants?   If  you  have  a  woodland,  even  a  very  small  one,  you  can  develop 
a  natural  garden  which  will  be  the  envy  of  all  your  friends- 

Gillett's 

Ferns,  in  over  forty  hardy  varieties,  and  such  plants  as  Hepaticas,  Bloodroot, 
Native  Violets,  Lady  Slippers,  Trilliums,  Dogtooth  Violets,  Solomon's  Seals, 
Lilies,  Cardinal  Flowers,  etc.,  will  produce  lasting  results. 

If  you  wish  beautiful  native  Azaleas,  Hemlocks,  Cedars,  Rhododendrons, 
Mountain  Laurel,  and  other  native  shrubs,  GILLETT  has  them.  Also  special 
fern  collections  for  beautifying  that  dry,  shady  corner  by  the  house. 

Send  for  my  illustrated  catalog  of  over  80  pages  which  tells  about  this  class 
of  plants,  also  a  long  list  of  hardy  perennials  for  the  open  border.    IT'S  FREE. 

Edward  (iillctt,  5  Main  St.,  Southwick,  Hass. 

A  bed  of  Trillium  grandijlorum  growing  in  the  woodland 


Would  y 
p  a  Real 

Most  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  !i 
grass  seed  mixture 
which  would  pro- 
duce such  a  lawn 
are  grown  only 
abroad. 

Despite  war  con- 
ditions,  we  offer 


ou  have 
Laivn? 

our  well-known 
imported,  hardy, 
lawn  seetl  mixtures 
at  practically  no 
advance  in  prices. 

Order  now — the 
supply  is  limited. 
But  the  quality  is 
very  choice. 


IS  turn  reasouahle.  Send  for  hum  folder. 

Bar  well's  Agricultural  Works 

Waukegan  ::  Illinois 


YOU  Should  Plont 

-ll_k_ 

'Larkspur.  Foxgloves.  Hollyhocks.  Phlox.  Columbines, 
!  Poppies.  Etc.  Because  they  represent  a  wonderful  va- 
nety  Because  they  increase  in  size  and  beauty  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  with  the  proper  selection  you  can  have 
!  ■  handsome  garden  with  an  ever  changing  color  from  May 
I  to  December.  New  catalog  just  out.  lists  morethan  200  va- 
rieties, beautifully  illustrated,  tells  you  hoivtozet  more  pleas- 
I  ut€  on.  of  your  garden.   Send  for  catalog  and  special  offer. 

W     F     l^INf  Specialist  in  Hardy 

»¥  .   Es.    IVllNVJ       old  fas„iont:d  Plants 

326  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 
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Some  of  the  Greenhouses 
We  Have  Built  at  Lenox,  Mass. 


THE  greenhouses  on  the  estates  of 
Giraud  Foster,  and  both  W.  J.  and 
T.  D.  Sloane,  were  among  the  first  we  erected 
in  this  delightful  Berkshire  Hill  resort. 

Then  followed  those  for  Mrs.  J.  T.  Par- 
sons and  Charles  Lanier. 

Last  year  one  was  erected  for  Mr.  Cort- 


landt  Bishop;  and  the  group  shown  above, 
for  Mr.  A.  Schermerhorn. 

At  Newport,  we  have  an  equal  number  of 
houses  built  for  representative  families. 

Our  catalogue  you  are  welcome  to. 

At  your  request  only,  a  representative  will 
call. 


NEW  YORK 
1 1 70  Broadway 


General  Offices  and  Factory — Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
BOSTON 
49  Federal  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
40  South  15lh  Street 
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BACK  in  1825,  when  John 
Quincy  Adams  was 
President,  our  Minister  to 
Portugal  asked  his  friends 
to  send  him  an  assortment 
of  Thorburn's  Seeds,  so  he 
could  grow  some  vegetables 
such  as  he  "used  to  have 
at  home." 

Since  1802,  Thorburn's 
Seeds  have  been  known  for 
reliability  and  results. 
Their  unvarying  quality  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
some  families  have  been 
our  loyal  patrons  for  gener- 
ations. 

The  1917  Catalogue  lists  a 
complete  assortment  of 
tested  seeds,  with  full  in- 
structions for  planting  and 
culture,  as  well  as  many 
helpful  suggestions  for 
selection  and  arrangement. 

One  of  Our  Hand- 
somest Novelties  is 
New  Rudbeckia 

A  Hardy  Dwarf  Perennial  with 
double,  semi-double  and  single 
flowers,  very  desirable  for  beds 
and  borders. 

The  petals  are  beautifully 
colored  yellow  and  orange, 
splashed  in  varying  degrees  with 
darker  shades  of  red.  Mahog- 
any and  chocolate,  with  pur- 
ple or  yellow  centres. 
If  sown  early  in  March  under 
glass,  will  flower  the  first 
year. 

Price,  25c. 
the  packet 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co. 


THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL 

CALM  May  evening,  when  the  air 
is  [sweet  with  the  blossoms  of  the 
new  flowers,  andthe  silentapproach 
of  night  gradually  shuts  out  the 
distant  hills  and  the  nearer  line  of 
forest,  is  made  perfect  when  the 
voice  of  the  whip-poor-will  comes  floating  over 
our  hushed  and  exalted  moods.  It  is  a  voice  that 
belongs  to  the  mystery  of  the  early  night,  a  sound 
that  is  elusive,  ventriloquial,  ethereal.  You  can- 
not locate  it.  The  singer  may  be  on  a  log  within 
a  few  yards  of  where  you  stand;  he  may  be  far 
away  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  You  cannot  find 
him.  You  do  not  even  hear  the  whirr  of  his 
wines.  You  have  been  told  that  he  loves  the 
habitations  of  men,  that  he  will  sit  on  your  door- 
steps and  sing  his  song  laden  with  sympathy  for 
poor  Will.  Still  he  evades  you.  He  is  a  true 
artist  who  compels  you  to  forget  everything  that 
you  may  the  better  listen  to  his  art.  And  how 
well  he  succeeds.  You  sit  down  enchanted, 
feeling  the  glory  of  the  night,  a  willing  victim  to 
his  charm. 

I  had  spent  weeks  in  looking  for  one  of  the 
birds.  Each  night  the  mysterious  tones  had 
come  to  my  ears  as  I  had  waited  about  the  farm- 
house. At  daybreak  I  had  gone  forth  to  the 
patch  of  woods  from  which  the  song  had  come.#  I 
knew  it  must  be  the  hiding  place  of  the  evasive 
bird.  But  the  search  was  always  vain.  Other 
birds — the  wood  thrush,  the  warblers,  an  occa- 


She  settled  down  on  her  eggs  and|went  through  a  purring'motion. 
Note  how  her  tail  is  spread 

sional  partridge — could  be  seen,  but  the  whip- 
poor-will  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

One  day  when  the  forest  was  ringing  with  the 
hallelluiah  chorus  of  the  feathered  lovers  and  I 
went  forth  to  find  some  of  their  nests,  walking 
cautiously  through  a  growth  of  young  oaks  that 
I  might  not  break  the  spell,  I  was  suddenly  star- 
tled by  something  that  sailed  noiselessly  from 
beneath  my  feet.  Just  in  front  of  me  were  two 
white  eggs,  dotted  with  brown,  elongated  spots. 
There  was  no  nest.  Not  a  twig  had  been  gathered 
to  hold  them  in  place,  neither  a  piece  of  soft 
moss,  nor  a  feather  beneath  them  to  make  a  bed 
for  the  young  ones  when  they  were  hatched. 
The  ground  was  carpeted  with  light  colored  oak 
leaves,  the  tanning  of  which  had  not  turned 
brown.  The  old  bird  had  laid  her  eggs  upon 
these  leaves  where  they  could  not  quickly  be  seen 
by  the  sharp  eyes  of  jays  or  squirrels.  They  were 
precious  and  the  mother  could  not  run  the  risk 
of  having  them  discovered;  hence  she  had 
placed  them  upon  leaves  of  their  own  color  where 
robbers  would  pass  them. 

There  was  not  even  an  audible  flutter  of  wings 
as  the  whip-poor-will  flew  from  her  nest,  nothing 
except  a  dark  object  vanishing  into  the  shadows, 
a  presence  that  faded  away  as  mysteriously  as  it 
had  come  into  existence.  For  a  minute  I  thought 
she  had  vanished  into  the  heavier  growth  and 
that  my  only  glimpse  of  a  whip-poor-will  had  con- 
sisted of  a  black  streak  that  had  melted  as  quickly 
as  it  had  come.  Then  not  more  than  forty  feet 
away  I  detected  something  on  top  of  a  decaying 
stump  as  though  a  piece  of  wood  projected  above 
the  surface  on  one  side.  The  thing  did  not  move. 
The  stump  was  covered  with  a  dark  bark,  while 
light  patches  of  decaying  wood  gave  it  a  spotted 
appearance.  The  piece  on  top  was  the  same 
color.  I  sat  for  a  long  time  looking  at  it  until  my 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  shadows.  Then 
I  thought  I  could  detect  the  bill  of  a  bird  and 
two  eyes.  Still  there  was  not  a  motion  to  sug- 
gest life  and  the  entire  body  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  log.  So  perfect  was  the  pro- 
tective coloration  that  it  was  fully  fifteen  minutes 


Have  You  Ai\ 

Outlook. 
Like  This  ? 

DO  your  eyes  find  contentment  in  the 
shapely  outline  of  fine  trees  or  is  the 
landscape  marred  by  unsightly  buildings, 
passing  wagons  and  the  neighbors'  wash? 
No  matter  how  pretentious  or  how  small 
your  grounds  may  be 

Hicks  Big  Trees 

will  make  them  more  beautiful  at  small  cost. 
Thousands  of  splendid  trees  of  all  sizes  are  wait- 
ing the  call  to  beautify  your  property  and  en- 
hance its  value. 

10  to  16  ft.  trees  for  lawn  and  landscape  effects, 
4  to  15  ft.  trees  for  hiding  unsightly  views,  1  to  4 
ft.  evergreens  for  screening  foundations. 

Each  tree  is  dug  with  a  large  ball  of  earth  around 
the  roots,  then  canvas-wrapped  and  roped  to  a 
wood  platform.  We  ship  successfully  1000  miles. 
Send  for  catalog  of  trees,  shrubs,  roses  and  hardy 
(lowers. 

Hicks  Trees  are  Guaranteed  to  Crow 

Hicks  Nurseries 

Westbury,  L.  I. 
^  Box  L  Phone  68 


There's  health  and  pleasure  in  a  green- 
house and  it  adds  a  touch  of  beauty  to 
any  home.  You  can  have  flowers  and 
fresh  vegetables  all  winter.  Whether 
you  own  or  rent  you  can  afford  a 

Callahan  Duo-Glazed  Greenhouse 

Ready  built  in  sections,  easily  put  up  or 
taken  down.  The  double  wall  ot  glass 
forms  a  non-conductive  air  chamber  that 
keeps  the  greenhouse  warm  at  low  cost. 

Callahan  greenhouses  are  all  that  can 
be  desired  in  materal,  workmanship  and 
construction.  Many  sizes  and  prices — 
someaslowasSuS.  Catalogueon request. 

Callahan  Duo-Glazed  Sash  Co. 

1627  Wyandot  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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Grass  Seed 

Ot  Know  n  Quality 

iESTKI)  /or  PURITY  <///</  GERMINATION 

For  the  Bent  RrniiltK,  whether  it  b<  for  thi  1  i  1  ,  thi  I 
Comr!<,  Polo  Field  or  the  Lawn,  the  purchase  of  seed  of  the  very 
higher  ipialitv,  selecting  the  nithf  varirties  in  pmpu  |iinpnitions  to 
suit  soil  m,!  climatic  conditions,  i*  most  im|>ort.int. 
Rtmtmbtt:  Ml  oui  lead  is  "t  tin  highest  iiualiry,  purchased  direct 
from  the  source  of  supplv.  and  tinted  h\  the  leading  Seed  Testing,  Sta- 
tions.   W  e  furnish  on  rrciuesf,  the  percentage  of  purKv  and  growth. 

Wa  are  always  triad  to  suggest  formulas,  suited  to  soil  and  climate, 
and  tell  you  the  exact  percentage  of  each  of  the  varieties  in  the  formula, 
or,  we  furnish  seed  by  named  varieties. 

Tkt  tmAI  »l  a  pass  srtj  nptrl  —  an*  who  *u.i  mailt 
m  lift  sluUv  »l  tkis  m*/»cf— ■  al  your  ditponal. 

Barclay  Street  New  York 


GiveYOUR  Lawn 
Better  Care 

You  too  can  have  a  smooth,  heautiful  lawn  this  summer 
if  you  join  the  ranks  of  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower 
users  this  spring. 

Proper  lawn  care  in  the  spring  counts  greatly  toward  a  beautiful  sum- 
mer sw  ard.  Start  your  law  n  care  right  this  season.  Have  the  Ideal 
ready  for  the  very  tirst  cutting.  It  eliminates  the  nuisance  of  a  horse 
drawn  contrivance  on  your  lawn,  or  the  expense  of  a  squad  of  hand 
propelled  machines.  It  enables  you  to  give  your  lawn  double  the  usual 
amount  of  attention,  more  efficiently  and  more  economically. 

The  Ideal  Junior  Power  Lawn  Mower  stands  unexcelled  in  the 
field  of  lawn  mowing  machines.  It  embodies  all  the  features  on 
which  Ideal  has  built  its  splendid  reputation — simple,  reliable  clutch, 
automobile  throttle  control,  gearless  differential  and  many  other  refine- 
ments which  make  the  Ideal  easy  to  operate  and  simple  to  care  for. 

For  full  particulars  write  to  us — now,  while  making  your  plans  for  a 
beautiful  lawn. 

The  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  Co. 

R.  F.  OLDS,  Chairman 
401  Kalamazoo  St.,  Lansing,  Michigan 
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Flowering 
Shrubs  for 
Spring  Beauty 

Plantings  of  shruhs  should  he  the  central  fin 
lire  of  your  home  grounds.    Use  them  in 
masses   .it    tlx    lawn    corners,    and  house 
foundations,  or  as  specimens  on  the  lawn. 

Deut-.ia  crenata  magnifica.  New.  Handsome,  well* 
expanded  flowers  in  May.  The  best  Deut/.ia. 
Strong  plants  \  to  4  feet,  fil  each. 

Philadelphia  virginal.  New.  Large  snowy-white 
flowers  in  dense  clusters.     }  to  4  feel,  $z  eai  Ii. 

Philadelphia  Hnu^uet  lilanc.  New.  Kxtra  large  double  flowers 
in  heavy  clusters.  Sfro/ig  2-year  plants,  50  cents  each. 
Special  quantity  prices. 

White-Flowering  Dogwood.  Covered  with  white  flowers  in  late 
spring  and  rich  crimson  foliage  in  autumn.  Large,  well- 
proportioned  specimens,  10  to  12  fret,  #5  to  #10  each.  Smaller 
si/cs     ,  i  ints  m  /i  <a<  h. 

Red-FliKt'ering  Dogwood.  A  rare  shrub.  The  heautiful  flowers 
are  rosy  red,  contrasting  splendidly  with  the  white  blooms 
of  the  preceding  variety.  Strong,  bushy  plants,  4  to 
S  feet,  #2.50  each. 

The  Cromwell  Gardens  Handbook 

is  an  able  assistant  to  home  lovers,  for  it  gives  real  helpful  suggestions 
about  planning  and  planting  the  grounds.  It  also  points  out  the 
advantageous  features  of  various  shrubs,  trees,  roses,  evergreens,  and 
other  plants.    You  should  have  a  copy.    Send  for  it. 

Cromwell  Gardens,  A.  N.  Pierson,  Inc. 
Box  11,  Cromwell,  Connecticut 


Bobbink  &  Alkins 


RUTHERFORD 

New  Jersey 


Sunshine  and  Showers — 
and  tlie**World"s  Choicest  Nurs- 
ery and  Greenhouse  Products 
Grown  in  America'1  assure  the 
Garden  Beautiful. 
We  do  our  part. 

HOME  GROWN  ROSI  S 
HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS 
TREES  emd  SURl  BS 
EVERGREENS 
HOME  GROWN  RHODODENDRONS 
and  150  other  specialties. 


We  shall  he  glad  to  send 
our  illustrated  catalog. 
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ey  Can  Be 
duced 


ON  LONG  ISLAND  is  an  estate  that  three  years 
ago,  bore  all  the  undesirable  evidences  of  new- 
ness and  unrestfulness.  Adjoining  it  was  a 
stately  mansion  of  half  a  century's  standing,  with  its 
surroundings  of  arching  trees;  flowering  shrubbery; 
box  bordered  walk;  and  old-fashioned  flowers.  About 
it  hung  that  indescribable  air  of  delightful  repose. 

Quick  Accomplishment 

The  new  place,  however,  has  in  three  short  years  ac- 
quired a  surprising  look  of  similar  long  establishment. 

Skilful  planting,  thoughtfully  planned,  has  accom- 
plished it.  Already  the  big  stone  chimney  is  vine 
clambered. 

Source  of  Materials 

The  largest  trees  were  moved  in  from  the  surrounding 
country.  All  the  other  trees,  shrubs  and  hardy  flowers 
are  nursery  grown.  The  fine  old  box  came — some  from 
Virginia;  several  from  South  Jersey. 

Size  Not  a  Consideration 

Whether  your  property  is  measured  in  square  feet 
or  acres,  matters  not;  in  either  case,  we  can  quickly  give 
to  it  that  much  sought  for  look  of  long  establishment. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  nursery  and 
convince  yourself  of  its  superiority.  Or  at  your  sug- 
gestion, we  will  gladly  call. 

Our  catalogue  you  are  welcome  to. 


uliu?  t^gehrS"  Cor 


At  Tho  Si£n  of  The  Tree 
Box  18     Rutherford  NJ. 


Water  Lilies  Will  Grow 

In  Any  Garden 


No  trouble  to  start  them,  no  labor  to  keep  them. 
You  can  have  the  fragrant  flowers  in  all  colors  all 
summer,  and  the  cost  is  almost  nothing.  My 
new  booklet — "Water  Lilies  and  Water  Plants" — 
tells  how  to  plant  and  care  for  these  wonderful 
flowers.  Send  to-day 
for  a  copy. 
WILLIAM  TRICKER 

Box  A 
Arlington 
New 
Jersey 


Tsuga  caroliniana 

From  the  high  Carolina  Mountains,  the 
most  beautiful  Hemlock  known. 

Rhododendron  carolinianum, 

the  new,  clear  pink  species. 

Rare  American  Plants  and  Specimen  Evergreens. 
Rock,  Water  and  Wild  Gardens  designed  and  executed. 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY,  Landscape  Architect, 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Owner, 

Highlands  Nursery  in  North  Carolina,  Boxford  Nursery 
in  Massachusetts.  Catalogs. 


If  You  Love  Your  Garden 

X  "T  TRITE  for  our  catalogue  of  plants,  trees  and 
V/y/  flowering  shrubs.    It  tells  you  what  to  plant 
Y  Y   and  where  and  when  and  how.   Shows  how  to 
get  uninterrupted  joy  from  your  garden  from  spring  till 
winter.    Brings  Wagner  Landscape  Service  to  your 
assistance  in  solving  difficult  planting  problems. 

We  have  tried  to  make  it  the  most  helpful  manual 
ever  published  for  the  home  garden  maker.    A  copy 
will  be  sent  free  on  request.   Write  for  catalogue  50. 

WAGNER  PARK  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  915                                              Sidney,  Ohio 

before  I  could  be  certain  that  I  was  gazing  at  the 
whip-poor-will.  I  walked  within  forty  feet  of 
her  and  still  she  did  not  move.  She  seemed  to 
know  that  her  color  was  her  best  protection,  and 
while  I  stood  looking  directly  at  her  she  did  not 
fly.  It  was  not  until  I  went  away  that  she  left 
her  hiding  place.  The  minute  I  disappeared  in 
the  forest  she  sailed  back  to  cover  her  eggs. 

Then  came  the  task  of  finding  her  again.  I 
had  marked  the  spot  between  two  small  trees,  so 
exposed  that  part  of  the  day  the  sun  beat  directly 
on  the  nest.  Cautiously  I  walked  back,  taking 
a  single  step  and  looking  over  the  leaves  where  I 
thought  the  nest  ought  to  be.  Still  I  could  not 
discover  her.  Her  color  was  so  much  like  the 
ground  and  the  white  leaves  that  my  dull  eyes 
could  not  find  her  until  she  arose  quickly  and 
sailed  away  again  in  the  shadows. 

In  despair  of  approaching  close  enough  to  secure 
a  picture  before  she  flew,  I  built  a  blind  of  my 
umbrella  and  covered  it  carefully  with  brush.  I 
was  not  more  than  ten  feet  from  her  nest.  But 
she  saw  me  go  into  the  blind  and  would  not  re- 
turn. It  was  only  after  my  guide  went  into  the 
blind  with  me,  then  went  away  alone,  that  she 
came  back.  She  could  not  count  and  when  one 
man  departed  she  thought  the  place  was  clear 
and  flew  back  again. 

With  what  a  sense  0/  satisfaction  she  settled 
down  on  her  eggs!  I  have  never  seen  the  instinct 
of  motherhood  more  beautifully  revealed.  She 
went  through  a  purring  motion  which  made  me 
think  of  my  cat  when  she  cuddles  down  conten- 
tedly in  my  lap.  Her  big  throat  fluttered  like  the 
throat  of  a  toad  when  he  trills  his  love  song. 
There  must  have  been  some  sound  emitted  but 
it  was  too  sweet  and  low  for  my  dull  ears.  Then 
her  entire  body  flattened  on  the  ground  and  her 


Two  white  eggs  with  brown,  elongated  spots  the  color  of  the 
leaves  on  which  they  lay 

head  fell  until  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  her 
from  her  surroundings  though  she  was  directly 
before  my  eyes.  Let  the  scientists  contend  over 
their  theories  of  protective  coloration.  A  more 
perfect  example  of  it  could  not  be  found  than 
in  the  whip-poor-will. 

The  first  time  I  snapped  my  camera  she  darted 
away,  but  within  three  minutes  she  returned. 
The  only  thing  she  had  to  frighten  her  was  the 
falling  of  my  focal  plane  shutter  and  she  soon 
became  accustomed  to  it  and  remained  on  her 
nest  until  I  could  snap  pictures  to  my  heart's 
content.  The  first  time,  however,  that  she  saw 
me  she  refused  to  return  until  we  again  tricked 
her  by  both  men  entering  the  blind  and  then  one 
departing. 

I  was  much  interested  by  the  way  she  left  her 
nest  and  returned  to  it.  I  had  been  photograph- 
ing smaller  birds  such  as  the  hermit  thrush,  the 
brown  thrasher,  and  the  bluebird.  They  always 
rose  to  their  feet  and  sometimes  walked  to  the 
edge  of  the  nest  before  they  took  to  their  wings. 
Invariably  the  thrasher  would  light  on  a  bough 
of  the  tree  and  hop  about  to  make  sure  no  danger 
was  lurking  near  before  she  would  go  to  her  nest. 
She  always  walked  to  it  before  she  settled  down  on 
her  eggs.  But  the  whip-poor-will  seemed  to  rise 
straight  into  the  air  when  leaving,  and  on  her 
return  she  would  fly  directly  for  the  nest  and  light 
on  her  eggs.  Not  once  did  she  stop  near  the 
nest  and  then  walk  to  it. 

Her  movements  were  so  unlike  those  of  other 
birds  that  I  wanted  to  photograph  them.  I 
soon  found,  however,  that  it  was  a  difficult  task 
My  camera  was  set,  my  finger  ready  to  press  the 
release  which  would  give  a  picture  in  one  five 
hundredth  of  a  second.  Then  I  put  my  hand 
outside  of  the  blind  and  waved  it  to  frighten  the 
bird  from  her  nest  but  before  my  brain  could 
receive  the  message  from  my  eye  and  then  tele- 
graph it  to  the  end  of  my  finger  she  had  vanished 
from  the  field  of  the  camera.  Five  times  I  tried 
to  snap  her,  but  in  each  attempt  my  reaction  time 
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Will  N     p.iragc     doors  are 
lOCkid  open  b\  the  Stanley 
Ci.ir.ino    Dour    Hoklt-r  No. 
1774.  nothing  nn  tnulgi'  thorn. 

The  wind  cannot  slam  thorn 
against  vour  incoming  or  outgoing 
car.  Yet  I  pull  on  tho  chain  loavos 
thorn  free  to  close. 

STANLEY 

,  GarjvgE 

^/HARDWARE 

is  especially  designed  to  fulfill 
garago  requirements.  Tho  ball  bear- 
ing hinges  carrv  heaw  uVxirs  so  the\ 
swing  easily,  w'thout  sagging. 
Stanlov  Garage  Hinges,  with  St.inle\ 
Garago  Latches  and  Bolts,  assure 
\<ui  handsomely  equipped  doors  that 
will  close  snugl\  and  weather-tight. 

Whether  vour  garage  is  simple  or 
elaborate,  and  whatever  its  construc- 
tion there  is  just  the  right  Stanley 
equipment  for  it.  You  can  see  the 
different  designs  at  almost  any 
hardware  store. 

Send  for  our  booklet  about  Stanley 
Garaft  Hardware  P-j.     It  M 
interest  you — W  rite  to-day 

The  Stanley  Works 

New  Britain     -    •     Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


New  York 
100  Ltlayeltc  Street 


Chicago 
73  Kail  Lake  Street 


Safety  for  Trees 
and  Workmen 


is  assured  all  owners 
of  country  estates 
and  parks  where 
work  i  s  necessary 
on  trees  by  the  use 
of 


THE  SAFETY  LADDER 

A  tested  ladder  mounted  on  a  scien- 
tifically designed  steel  truck  that  cannot 
tip  over,  skid  or  slide  away,  and  that 
does  not  touch  the  tree,  thus  insuring 
freedom  from  breakage  of  branches  or 
bruising,  and  enabling  the  work  to  be 
done  in  half  the  time. 

Time  saved,  no  damage  suits  or  accident 
claims,  and  protection  to  the  trees.  Write 
for  descriptive  circular. 

THE  SAFETY  LADDER  CO. 
686  Reibold  Bldg.  Dayton,  Ohio 


The  Pleasure  of 
Clean  Water 


Loomis-Manning 
Filters 


A  Loomis-Manning  Filter 
for  household  use.  It 
filters  all  the  water. 


<J  lii  every  dome,  for  .ill  household  uses,  stain- 
less,attractive,  sale  water  is  extremely  desirable. 
Betides  its  evident  value  in  your  bath,  in 
laundry,  kitchen  or  pantry,  filtered  water  prac- 
tically does  away  with  the  trouble  from  leaky 
faucets  and  valves  and  affords  great  protection 
to  your  handsome  bathroom  fixtures,  piping, 
boilers  and  mechanical  equipment  because  it  is 
free  from  grit,  muddiness  and  suspended  matter 
of  all  kinds  as  well  as  odor  or  taste. 

S  l.oomis-Manning  f  ilters  afford  the  maximum 
of  such  protection  because  they  are  extremely 
simple  to  take  care  of,  they  are  scientifically 
designed  to  keep  in  excellent  working  order  and 
are  made  in  a  substantial,  durable  manner. 

These  filters  can  be  readily  installed  without 
confusion  in  new  or  old  houses  or  buildings. 
The  parts  can  be  taken  through  an  ordinary 
doorway.  They  cause  no  appreciable  reduc- 
tion in  the  flow  of  water  or  in  pressure,  and  are 
suited  for  use  with  any  kind  of  a  water  supply 
system — either  city  or  country.  They  are 
made  in  several  sizes  and  types  to  meet  any 
water  conditions. 

%  We  have  perfected  a  splendid  method  for 
cleansing  discolored  hot  water  and  for  the 
removal  of  iron  rust  and  stain  from  either  cold 
or  hot  water. 

Our  list  of  users  will  astonish  you 

LOOMIS-MANNING  FILTER 
DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 

1441  South  37th  Street        Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Established  1880 


Everything  for  the 

GREENHOUSE 
John  C.  Moninger  Co. 


CHICAGO 
920  Blackhawk  St. 


CINCINNATI 
2312  Union  Central  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK 
810  Marbridge  Bldg. 


REIBER  BIRD  HOMES 

Theonly  Bird  Houses thatactuallyattract  the  Birds 
became  they  supply  the  natural  nesting  conditions. 
The  only  Bird  Houses  that  really  protect  and 
conserve  bird  life. 
Scientifically  constructed.    The  inner  nesting 
chami>er,  entirely  independent  of  the  outer  walls, 
i  even  degree  of  temperature  and  moist- 
■lute  necessity  for  successful  hatching — 
house  is  placed  in  the  sun  or  shade. 
ee«  from  *  I  .AO  to  #8«.00. 
Reiber  Bird   Homes,  Feeding.   Watering  and 
Supply  Stations  are  the  result  of  the  Life-long  study 
of  E.  H.  Reiber.  "The  Bird  Man,"  and  are  protected 
by  U.  S.  Patent. 

Designing  and  executing  of  ftlri.  hardens 
a  npecls.lt y.    We  will  gladly,  send  you  our  book 


hbing  these  except 


RKIHF.R  K1KI»  IIOM1  S 


al  Bird  Homes. 
ST  WEBSTER,  N.  Y. 


DE  LIE'S  GOLDEN  GIANT 


SWEET  CORN 


The  most  important  horticultural  acquisition  of  recent  years.  Awarded  the 
only  Silver  Medal  ever  given  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for 
novelty  and  excellence  in  Sweet  Corn. 

DE  LUE'S  GOLDEN  GIANT  is  the  result  of  eleven  years'  selection  by  Dr. 
Frederick  S.  De  Lue  of  Boston,  Mass.,  from  the  product  of  "Howling  Mob" 
crossed  with  "Golden  Bantam." 

With  its  12  to  16-rowed  ears  it  gives  nearly  four  times  the  yield  per  acre  that 
the  Golden  Bantam  does  with  its  smaller  8-rowed  ears.  The  stalks  are  short 
and  frequently  produce  two  ears  each. 

Its  orange  golden  color  is  richer;  it  is  more  delicious  in  flavor  and  is  equally 
early. 

To  introduce  DE  LUE'S  GOLDEN  GIANT  we  offer  a  limited  quantity  in  packet? 
containing  25  kernels  each  at  25  cents  the  packet.  Not  more  than  4  packets  to 
any  one  customer.    Postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  possessions. 

Our  170-page  Annual  Catalogue  and  Gardeners'  Guide, 
450  illustrations,  several  colored  plates  and  cultural 
directions,  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

New  England's  Leading  Seed  Store  for  Nearly  100  Yeart 

51  and  52  No.  Market  Street        Boston,  Massachusetts 
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White  Houses  Are  Beautiful  When  White 

THE  popularity  of  the  white  house  which  has  been  going  forward  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  has  fully  come  into  its  own  since  a  material  .was 
found  that  makes  it  permanently  white,  stainless,  and  waterproof. 

MEDUSA  WHITE  CEMENT 

I    \  i  V  f  f  WATERPROOFED  J[ 

is  science's  answer  to  the  white  house  problem.  Here  is  a  material  that  combines 
Medusa  White  Cement  with  Medusa  integral  Waterproofing. 


For  exterior  finish  on  concrete,  hollow  tile  or  metal 
lath  its  use  insures  a  permanent  marble-white  finish 
that  will  not  stain  or  discolor  and  is  absolutely 
water  and  damp  proof.  Medusa  has  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of  the  country's  leading  architects 
and  contractors. 

The  illustrations  show  the  use  of  Medusa  White 
Cement  for  the  Residence  of  John  C.  Reid,  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  C.  W.  Bates,  Architect;  Wm.  C. 
Baughman,  Contractor;  and  a  Concrete  Terrace 


on  the  J.  B.  Duke  Estate,  Somerville,  N.  J.,  Buck- 
enham  &  Miller,  Architects;  Richards  &  Gaston, 
Engineering  Contractors. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklets  "The  Medusa  White 
House"  and  "Medusa  Waterproofing."  They  con- 
tain valuable  information  for  the  architect,  con- 
tractor and  home  builder.  They  show  the  artistic 
effects  that  can  be  obtained  with  a  pure  white 
waterproofed  cement  like  Medusa.   Write  to-day. 


Make  Your  Concrete  Waterproof  When  You  Build 


TJHE  SANDUSKY 

Dept.  B 


CEMENT  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  U.S.A. 


19  1  7— 

A  Garden  Year 

Because  of  existing  conditions  this 
year  will  be  the  greatest  garden  year 
we  have  ever  had.  In  the  planting  of 
your  garden  be  sure  that  the  highest 
quality  of  seeds  procurable  is  used. 
The  seventy  years  of  seed  growing  and 
selling  that  is  behind  every  packet  of 
Henderson's  Tested  Seeds  makes  them 
the  best  you  can  buy. 

Our  19  17  catalogue  is 
bigger  and  better  than  ever 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

35-37  Cortland  St.,  New  York  City 


When  You  Move  to 
the  Country 

there  are  several  ways  to  go  about  finding  the  place 
that  you  want.  Some  methods  are  very  tedious 
and  uncertain;  one  of  these  is  to  travel  aimlessly 
and  laboriously  about  without  any  definite  idea  of 
what  to  inspect.  A  better  way  is  to  turn  to  the 
Real  Estate  Directory  at  the  front  of  this  magazine 
and  search  for  what  you  want.  If  it  isn't  there, 
write  to  our  Real  Estate  Department,  1 1  West 
32nd  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


People  Who  Really 
Know   Dogs  Like 

PIERROT: 

Dog  of  Belgium 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer 

A  thrilling,  touching  story 
of  a  dog  that  went  to  war. 
Here's  what  one  dog  man  says: 
"I  have  read  'Pierrot'  and  you  ought  to  be  proud  of 
that  book.    It  will  become  a  classic." 

WALTER  McROBERTS.   Peoria.   III.    Proprietor  of 
Richwood  Kennels.    Member  Irish  Setter  Club  oj  America 
All  Bookstores.  Net  $1 .00.  Doubleday .  Part  &  Co..  Garden  City.  N.  Y. 


was  too  slow  to  secure  any  results.  The  sixth 
time  I  succeeded  in  catching  her  tail  in  the  ex- 
treme upper  corner  of  the  plate.  The  seventh 
attempt  caught  her  in  the  air  as  she  was  darting 
away,  but  her  flight  was  so  swift  that  the  one 
five-hundredth  of  a  second  was  not  fast  enough  to 
stop  her  motion.  She  darted  into  the  air  at  an 
angle  of  about  seventy-five  degrees,  and  then  at  a 
distance  of  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground 
sailed  into  the  woods.  At  such  a  short  distance 
from  her,  nothing  less  than  one  one-thousandth 
of  a  second  would  have  stopped  her  motion, 
and  for  this  high  speed  the  light  was  not  strong 
enough. 

Her  return  to  her  eggs  was  equally  difficult  to 
photograph.  I  had  tried  to  study  it  with  the 
unaided  eye  but  her  movements  were  too  fast 
to  be  caught.  She  seemed  to  dart  out  of  the 
shadows  and  light  on  her  eggs  without  apparent 
check  in  her  motions.  I  finally  succeeded  in 
securing  one  picture  that  told  the  story.  It  re- 
vealed the  bird  just  in  the  act  of  lighting,  her 
wings  checking  the  descent  of  her  body  her 
feet  were  reaching  for  the  ground.  It  was  a 
quick  process  and  before  I  could  turn  my  eye 
from  the  camera  to  the  bird  she  was  on  the  nest, 
going  through  a  rolling  motion  to  place  the  eggs  in 
proper  position. 

For  hours  at  a  time  sjie  would  remain  without 
a  motion,  except  an  occasional  fluttering  of  her 
throat  as  though  she  were  singing  softly  her  in- 
audible song  of  contentment.  Whether  sitting 
on  a  log  or  resting  on  her  nest,  her  wings  drooped 
by  her  side,  instead  of  being  folded  neatly  over  her 
back,  to  make  her  look  like  a  piece  of  rough, 
uneven,  spotted  wood  on  the  ground. 

The  longer  I  studied  her  the  more  I  was  im- 
pressed by  her  uniqueness.  The  mystery  that 
attaches  to  her  song  as  it  floats  on  the  quiet  even- 
ing air  is  a  part  of  her  being.  Her  coming  and 
going,  her  color,  her  movements,  belong  to  the 
elusive  world;  they  single  her  out  to  be  sought,  to 
add  to  the  delight  of  man  wherever  she  inhabits 
the  dark  groves  near  his  habitation. 

Chauncey  J.  Hawkins. 


THE  NET  AND  THE  BUTTERFLY 

j|T  ALL  began  like  the  famous  pic- 
ture— on  a  September  morning. 
The  Man  and  I  were  seated  in  the 
midst  of  the  riotous  bloom  of  our 
pocket-edition  of  a  city  back  yard, 
when  my  roving  eye  lighted  upon 
a  peculiar  excrescence  on  the  leaves  of  a  century 
plant.  Upon  investigation  it  proved  to  be  a 
chrysalis,  and  the  colorings  of  the  to-be  butterfly 
were  so  keen  through  the  gauzy  covering  that  I 
fetched  it  into  the  house;  next  morning  I  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  a  small,  but  beautiful  orange 
and  black  butterfly  had  emerged. 

While  I  was  yet  turning  over  this  event  in  my 
mind,  the  ten-year-old  discovered  a  large,  dead, 
also  yellow-and-black  butterfly  in  the  yard,  and  a 
neighbor  arrived  bearing  tidings  of  ravaged 
orange  trees  and  a  caterpillar  of  such  forbidding 
mien  that  the  day  before  I  should  have  fled  from 
the  sight  of  it,  but  now  the  embryonic  desire  to 
know  was  upon  me,  and  I  hied  me  to  the  public 
library  for  first  aid.  Doctor  Holland's  "  Butter- 
fly Book"  was  the  life  line.  I  climbed  aboard 
and  was  off  on  a  magic  voyage  of  discovery  that 
will  never  end! 

A  few  turns  of  the  book's  pages  and  the  naming 
of  the  caterpillar,  and  its  resultant  butterfly, 
Papilio  cresphontes,  and  the  small  one,  Terias 
nicippe,  was  like  the  cry  of  the  horse  leech's 
daughter  for  "More!  More!" 

So  "himself"  made  a  most  excellent  net,  and 
he,  I,  and  the  ten-year-old  caught  dozens  of 
butterflies,  moths,  caterpillars,  and  pupa?,  fruit 
jars,  instead  of  being  filled  with  their  legitimate 
contents,  now  held  caterpillars,  chewing  their 
particular  provender.  My  living  room  echoed 
with  the  squeals  of  amazed  female  guests  at  the 
sight  of  Messrs.  P.  Troilus,  T.  Polyphemus, 
contentedly  munching  away. 

As  for  the  long,  scientific  names,  it  was  as 
easy  to  get  them  as  of  new  people  moving  on 
the  block,  though  I  have  seen  folk  gasp  upon 
hearing  the  ten-year-old  scream  in  her  staccato 
voice,  "M-oo-ther,  here's  a  splen-did  Heli- 
conian"  (or  Meganostoma  casonia  as  the  case 
might  be). 

Visits  hither  and  yon  proved  opportunities  to 
take  specimens  of  various  localities.  Friends 
departing  for  foreign  climes  were  taken  aside  and 
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Keep  the  Iceman  Out! 

You  don't  need  to  lie  hothcrccl  with  !>•■. 
muddy  tracks  and  ice  drippings  on  y.vir 
kitchen  lloor.  lie  can  ur  mmii  refrincra'  >i 
fmm  the  porch    whclhci  yon  an-  home  or  not. 

In  cool  weather  the  outside  icin^  door 
ma>  lx-  left  slightly  ajar  which  Kreatly  re 
duces  your  tee  hill.  In  connection  with 
the  MiVrav  system  of  circulation,  leaving 
>oui  outside  door  o|X'n  itives  you  jx-rfect 
refrigeration  without  ice. 

The  iixid  compartments  cannot  lx-  reached 
fn>in  the  outside  and  the  inside  door  is  locked, 
making  it  sale  from  theft. 

Proved  Best  by  U.  S.  Tests! 

After  the  most  riKid  tests  McC'rnv  RefriKcr- 
atois  wcn<  selected  for  use  in  the  U.  S.  Pure 
Food  Testing  l-ahoratoncs  at  Washington. 

In  selecting  a  refrigerator  for  your  own 
use.  you  can  safely  lx-  guided  hy  the  judgment 
of  the  I  .  S  i cli iteration  experts. 


Sanitary  Refrigerators 

are  lined  with  Snow  White  Opal  Class,  stain 
proof  and  acid  proof,  that  is  easy  to  clean  and 
absolutely  sanitary.  There  are  no  cracks  or 
comers  for  germs  to  multiply — even  the  metal 
bar  shelves  are  movable  and  the  entire  interior 
can  easily  be  cleaned  spotlessly  in  afewminutes. 

The  patent  system  of  air  circulation 
keeps  perishable  food  in  a  fresh  and  healthful 
condition.  It  gathers  up  the  impurities,  food 
odors  and  dangerous  gases  and  carries  them 
to  the  ice  chamber,  where  they  are  condensed 
by  contact  with  the  ice  and  automatically  dis- 
charged through  the  water-sealed  drain  pipe, 
which  is  absolutely  sanitary  and  vermin  proof. 

Let  us  send  you  illustrated  catalog  which  shows  a 
(Treat  variety  of  sizes  at  prices  from  $30  up.  for  almost 
every  requirement.  Special  sizes  and  finishes  to  con- 
form to  floor  plans  and  match  interior  finish  are  built 
to  order. 

Any  of  these  catalogs  mailed  on  request: 
No.  92  for  Residences. 
No.  51  for  Hotels.  Restaurants.  Clubs. 
No.  70  for  Grocers. 
No.  74  for  Florists. 
No.  62  for  Meat  Markets. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

722  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 


Mail  Coupon  for  Catalog 


McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
722  Lake  Street,  Kendallville.  Ind. 

Please  send  me  Catalog  No.. 
Name  


"ANCHOR  PI<^SMFjE<N[e 


NO  fence  or  gate  will  stay  permanently 
attractive  and  keep  in  alignment 
unless  it  is  correctly  proportioned 
and  built,  and  all  parts  and  fittings  are  <if 
proper  weight,  strength  and  design. 
In  Anchor  Post  Fences  and  Gates  each 
part  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  to 
which  it  is  put.  Correct  proportions, 
superior  mechanical  design  and  workman- 
ship and  an  experience  of  over  twenty-five 
years,  comhine  to  make  them  the  standard 
ny  which  all  others  are  judged. 
I  housands  of  installations  are  evidence  of 
the  durability  of  Anchor  Post  design  and 
construction. 

CATALOGUES 

Writ,  for  any  of  the  following  Catalogue!.  Yon  will  find 
them  to  be  authoritative  teat  honks  upon  the  subjects  named 
I. awn,  (>ardcn  and  Tennis  Fences.  Country  Estate  and 
Karm  Fences.  Special  Km  Insure*  for  Poultry,  Dogs.  etc. 
(tarden  Arches,  Arbors  and  Trelltacs.  Wrought  Iron 
Entrance  Gates  and  Killings. 

ANCHOR  POST 
IRON  WORKS 

13  Cortlandt  St.,  13th  Floor)  New  York 


Railings  and  Gates 


1 


Tennis  Fences 


1 1 


Lawn  Fences 


Photography,  Good  Sport 

^  but  the  results  are  not  always  satis- 
factory. Ask  practical  help  from  the 
Photo-Man  with  The  Readers'  Service. 


"Reading  Selma  Lagerlof  is  like  sitting  in 
the  dusk  of  a  Spanish  cathedral — certainly 
one  has  been  on  holy  ground." 

— Hugo  Alfvin,  the  Stocdish  composer 
Have  you  read  "The  Emperor  of  Portugallia" 
her  latett  novel?  Net,  $1.50 

DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  furnish 
information  about  Retail  Shops 
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More  House  for  Less  Money 

BY  the  Bossert  modern  method  of  building,  a  great  many 
1  savings  in  materials  and  labor  are  effected.  Just  as  the 
locomotive  is  a  more  efficient  machine  than  the  hand  car,  the 
work  is  done  for  you  at  an  efficient  factory  instead  of  by  old 
fashioned  hand  labor,  and  you  are  sold  the  finished  product. 

The  time  and  money  saved  go  into  better  plans,  better  materials,  and  you 
get  the  benefit.    Before  you  build  investigate 

Bossert  Houses 


In  these  days  of  high  labor  costs  why  not 
buy  the  finished  product  in  houses  as  you  do 
in  every  other  line  of  merchandise?  Every 
house  has  its  own  individuality,  yet  shares  in 
the  savings  effected  by  large  buying  of  material 
and  efficiency  in  manufacture .  The  economical 


Bossert  method  of  construction  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  deliver  a  beautiful  little  Colonial 
House  like  the  above,  with  two  9x12  bed- 
rooms, a  9  x  18  living  room,  kitchen  and  bath, 
with  screens,  lattice  work  and  benches  in- 
cluded in  the  price. 


Price:  Eleven  hundred  dollars  complete 

F.  O.  B.  Brooklyn 

Two  men  can  erect  this  house  in  three  days;  not  even  a  nail  to  buy. 

Send  '?  cento  to-day  for  complete  catalogue 
showing  Bossert  details  of  construction. 

We  also  manufacture  the  smaller  "portable"  or  "knock  down"  houses. 

LOUIS  BOSSERT  &  SONS,  Inc.,  1302  Grand  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1 


fa) 

[S]      A  Work  Saving  Result  , 
Insuring  Sprinkling  System 
For  Your  Garden 

DON'T  let  all  the  painstaking  work  that  you're 
going  to  put  into  that  garden  of  yours  this 
Spring;  all  the  seeding,  hoeing  and  back- 
aching — go  for  naught.   Protect  it  against 
the  dry  weather  days  that  come  along  and  shrivel  up 
your  flowers  or  vegetables. 

A  Skinner  System  Sprinkling  Line  is  your  sure 
insurance  against  such  a  happening. 

No  trouble.  No  bother.  Just  turn  on  the  water 
and  it  does  the  rest.  Thoroughly  and  uniformly 
waters  your  garden  with  a  fine  mist-like  spray.  Does 
not  pack  the  soil.  Nor  injure  the  finest  foliage.  Easy 
to  put  up,  take  down,  or  change  location.  A  few  min- 
utes'attention  waters  your  garden.  Fifty  foot  line 
fully  equipped  costs  $13.75.  Waters  2,500  square 
feet.  For  other  lines  add  25  cents  a  foot  extra.  For 
$14  we  can  equip  lines  with  an  Automatic  Turning 
Device,  which  will  move  the  spray  from  one  side  to 
the  other  and  then  itaelf  shuts  off  the  water.  Time 
of  watering  under  fun  control.  Send  for  full  infor- 
mation about  this  Skinner  Sprinkling  System. 


m 

m 


THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  CO. 


218 
Water  St. 


Troy 
Ohio 


.KINNER 

lYSTEM 


THE  READERS'  SERVICE  gives 
information  regarding  Poultry,  Ken- 
nel and  Live  Stock. 


CAMPBELL  TURBO-IRRIGATOR 

Made  entirely  of  brass  with  exception  of 
Tripod  Stand 
The  wal  er  motor  in  the  head  makes  the  stream  rise 
to  a  vertical  position  and  then  fall  again  as  it 
slowly  revolves  around  the  machine,  thus  evenly 
watering  the  ground  from  the  center  to  the  circum- 
ference, coveringfrom  one  position  an  area  8o  toioo 
feet  in  diameter,  according  to  water  pressure. 
Especially  adapted  for  large  lawns,  gardens  and 
putting  greens. 

Price,  $15.00.    Shipping  Weight  15  lbs. 
Price  of  sprinkler  without  stand,  for  use  on  stand  pipes  of  Per- 
manent Irrigation  Plants,  $12.00. 

.Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory  after  ten  days'  trial 
Estimates  furnished  on  Permanent  Irrigation  Plants 

Send  for  catalogue  of  other  up-to-date  portable  sprinkling  devices 
suitable  for  all  purposes  and  at  all  prices  from  30c.  to  $25.00. 
Inspect  our  exhibit  at  International  Flower  Show— North  Aisle.Sec- 
ond  Floor— Grand  Central  Palace,  NewYork,  March  15-22, 1017. 

THE  GEO.  W.  CLARK  COMPANY 

259-S  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


adjured  to  send  a  butterfly  instead  of  the  world- 
without-end-Amen-post-card.  So  that  soon  my 
mail  began  to  hold  surprises  of  a  most  soul-satisfy- 
ing kind. 

And  this  butterflying  has  a  moral  therapeutic 
value  of  the  highest:  a  mountain  cove  school  had 
for  years  ended  the  session  with  fighting  and  gore 
— usually  adjourning  from  school  to  court  room. 
One  summer — for  their  schools  begin  in  mid- 
summer— it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  there- 
abouts. The  children  were  at  first  amazed  that 
any  one  should  care  to  catch  butterflies— 
"Less'n  you'un  is  ketchin'  them  fur  medicine — 
thars  a  man  back  yon  way  that  ketches  rattle- 
snakes fur  roomatism," — then  they  got  interested. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  more  than  once  the 
three  R's  were  suspended  while  the  whole  school 
tore  madly  down  the  mountain  for  "that  that 
butterfly  woman."  United  in  common  pursuit, 
they  forgot  to  chase  each  other,  and  the  close  of 
the  school  found  the  community  dwelling  in  a 
harmony  that  the  oldest  toothless  crone  could  not 
gainsay. 

For  the  net  handle  a  good  light  broom  stick 
will  do  excellently;  a  stout  wire  bent  into  a  circle 
is  fastened  to  the  end,  and  a  bag  of  dark  green 
or  white  mosquito  netting,  eighteen  inches  long,  is 
hung  from  the  wire. 

The  method  of  catching  is  a  quick  swoop  side- 
wise  upon  the  unsuspecting  insect,  with  an  equally 
quick  turn  of  the  bag  so  that  the  insect  is  im- 
prisoned therein;  or  place  the  net  directly  over 
the  insect,  holding  the  end  of  the  bag  up.  It  is 
necessary  to  handle  the  little  creatures  with  great 
care  and  with  as  little  touching  of  the  wings  as  pos- 
sible lest  the  beautiful  scales  be  marred.  Small  in- 
sects can  be  pinched  while  yet  in  the  net  but 
the  large  ones  are  best  taken  out  by  folding  the 
wings  back  and  grasping  the  body  firmly  but 
carefully. 

The  captured  insect  may  be  killed  by  a  few 
drops  of  chloroform,  ether,  or  gasolene,  between 
the  wings.  If  it  is  desired  to  prepare  it  for 
immediate  mounting,  take  a  sheet  of  paste- 
board or  white  pine.  Whichever  side  is  desired 
to  show  on  the  subsequent  mounting  is  put  next 
to  the  board.  Secure  the  insect  to  the  board  by  a 
pin  through  the  thorax,  and  with  a  pair  of  pincers 
stretch  the  wings  to  the  best  advantage;  secure, 
keeping  in  place  by  strips  of  paper  pinned  across. 
Let  the  butterfly  or  moth  remain  there  until 
thoroughly  dried.  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the 
insects  till  a  more  convenient  season,  they  may 
be  "papered" — that  is,  folded  in  triangular 
pieces  of  paper.  To  expand  them,  put  them  in  a 
tightly  closed  box  between  layers  of  dampened 
cloth  for  twenty-four  hours. 

For  the  cases  for  holding  the  specimens,  dis- 
carded handkerchief  boxes  are  excellent.  Any 
shallow  box,  say,  9  x  10  x  5  inches,  will  do.  Fill 
the  lower  half  of  the  box  with  cotton,  either  the 
medicated  cotton  of  the  drug  store  or  the  batting 
commonly  sold  by  dry  goods  stores,  but  with 
the  latter  it  is  well  to  have  crushed  camphor 
balls  beneath  the  cotton  to  keep  predatory  insects 
at  bay.  Have  a  pane  of  glass  cut  the  exact  size 
of  the  box.  Upon  the  cotton  arrange  your 
specimens,  according  to  family,  abberations,  etc. 
Lay  the  glass  upon  them,  then  fix  the  box  top  on, 
having  previously  cut  the  top  out  with  a  sharp 
knife,  leaving  a  flange  or  border  from  hslf  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  The  box  may  te 
held  together  by  a  pin  thrust  into  each  of  the 
four  corners.  If  you  cannot  get  handkerchief 
boxes,  your  book-seller  will  be  able  to  order  them 
for  you  at  prices  varying  around  #1.75  a  dozen, 
tops  cut  and  edges  folded  over. 

For  those  anxious  to  begin  this  quest  and  not 
knowing  what  to  seek,  there  are  firms  who  have  for 
sale  cocoons  and  pupae  of  many  kinds  and  prices, 
and  this  ready-made  information  may  be  used  as 
a  stepping  stone  to  the  actual  delight  of  seeing  for 
oneself. 

Rose  D.  Landfr. 
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A  Better  Lawn 

—  At  Less  Expense 

THE  Fuller  &  "Johnson  Motor 
Lawn  Mower  is  designed  for 
the  large  lawn  with  numer- 
ous flower  beds,  shrubs  and  trees, 
where  urr.u  flexibility  as  wrll  .<«  large 
i  mi ms  capacity  is  required. 
This  womirrful  Mower  is  large  enough  to 
cut  five  acres  a  day  yet  light  enough  not  to 
mar  the  turf,  and  so  extremely  flexible  that 
it  will  cut  close  up  to  and  around  trees, 
under  shrubbery  and  along  walks  and 
driveways,  thus  entirely  eliminating  the 
necessity  for  cleaning  up  afterwards  with  a 
hand  mower.  The 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

MOTOR  LAWN  MOWER 

is  backed  up  by  70  years'  reputation  of  the 
Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co.  for  the  highest 
manufacturing  integrity.  It  is  scientifi- 
cally designed  and  built  as  a  complete 
unit.  Indeed  its  balance  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  mechanical  features  of  the 
mower  have  received  as  close  consideration 
as  has  the  motor  itself.  If  it  were  possible 
to  dismember  this  wonderful  Motor  Lawn 
Mower  before  you.  you  would  marvel  at 
the  extraordinary  thought  and  study  given 
to  the  planning  of  its  smallest  feature — 
the  infinite  care  used  in  the  finishing  and 
adjusting  of  its  smallest  part— yet  its 
greatest  characteristic  is  simplicity. 

Write  m  now  brforr  Spring  arrives  for  full  Infor- 
mix*, and  .  copy  of  "A  BETTER  LAWN. 

Manufacturers  Distributing  Co. 

442  Publicity  Bids;. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


$225 


Maifnon, 
Wisconsin 


Specially  ■ 
designed 
for  use  in 
Private 
Estates, 
Parks  and 
Cemeteries 


If  2?ou  are  interested  in  good  furniture,  y*ou 
should  write  today  for 

THE  KARPEN  BOOK 
^DESIGNS 

S.  KARPEN  &  BROS. 

Karpen  Bldg..  Chicago      37tn  &  Broadway,  NeW  York  Cit^ 


Use  This  Chest  FREE 


Free  Trial  \ 


J/l 


Ch«L    Your  choice  of  90  styles  ami  design* 
sent  on  15  day*'  free  trial.    We  pay  the  freight 

PlrtlaMaU  ].ir.»  I  .-ft,  di  r»,  woolmm  aid  pitta*.**  frOatt, 

■•IS*,  mice,  dnu  .ad  r|ntaip.    Needed  in  every 
home.   Lasts  for  generations.   Finest  wedding  or  birthday 
gift  at  great  saving.    Pv'rite  to-day  for  our  great  cata- 
logue and  reduced  prices — alt  postpaxd free. 
Pled  fat  Bed  Cedar  I  ae*t  (V,  Dept.,  A.  Stsle-T.il*.  M.  f. 


Redurrd 
Kaetorr 


Frelrht 
Pr*>p«trl 


"A  Spark  in  this  Spells  Ruin" 

A  fire  within  the  walls  of  your  house  is  almost 
unfightable,  and  if  the  inflammable  material  is  there 
it's  easy  to  start — worn  insulation  on  an  electric 
wire  —  a  hungry  mouse  and  an  appetizing  looking 
match  head  —  a  leak  in  a  flue. 

Oino-fturn 


I >..).■  Mark  lire.  I  .  M.  |».  O. 


Expanded  Metal  Lath 

gives  you  as  elean  a  wall  inside  as  out.  The  metal  mesh 
completely  embedl  itself  in  the  plaster  and  not  only  prevents 
the  aeeumulation  of  inflammahle  refuse,  hut 
tonus  a  wall  in  combination  with  the  plaster 

thai  is  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  fire.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  reasons  why  "Kno- 
Burn"  ia  the  choice  of  people  who  build  for 
permanence  and  appreciate  that  "no  up- 
keep" is  more  important  than  "first  cost." 

Send  for  Booklet  352.  It  will  give  you 
full  information.    It's  free. 

North  WesternExpanded  Metal  Co. 

935  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


=Marble= 

G Mantels—Benches— , 
Sun  Dial  Pedestals 
Fountains  Consoles— 1 


S.K' 


LABER  &  CO. 

Established  1849 

126  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  Pull  onihe  Handle 

Opens^an'fl  Closes  this 
Gorte  Every  Time. 


JCber/vrer- 


iMade  of  steel 
I  Ball  bearing  hinges 

■  Ornamental  fabric 

■  Galvanized  fabric 
[Double  automatic  loch 

■  Opens  away  from  car 


Think  how  convenient  It  is 
to  come  home  late  at  night — 
or  any  time  of  the  day — and 
open  your  front  Gate  without 
stirring  from  your  seat  in 
the  car. 

Just  a  slight  pull  on  the 
handle  and  the  "Clay"  Auto- 
matic Gate  swings  open  in 
front  of  you  like  a  thing  of 
life.  Drive  through — another 
slight  pull  on  the  handle — 
and  it  swings  shut  behind 
you.    Can  anything  be  more 
convenient  ? 
If  your  Lumber  or  Hardware  Dealer  doesn't 
sell  "Clay"  Automatics  send  us  his  name  and 
i'H  see  that  he  does. 

Drop  us  a  card  now  t or  rww  catalog1  of '  "Char' 
Automatic.  Farm  and  Stock  fl.tos 

Iowa  Gati  Co.,  600  Clay  St  Cedar  Fait,  ton 
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What  is  a  fa'r  rental  for  a  given 
property?    Ask  the  Readers'  Service 
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K  WHERE-'^-GQ  m 


Century-Country  Life  in  America  -  tvarybodys-Field  ft  Stre  a  m  -  H  a  r  p  e  r  s 
dIh  Rr>nk-Review  of  Reviews-Scri  bner's-The  Can  adian-World's  Work. 

R^d  =  ?Pi25l_t  INFORMATION I  IN I  TRAVEL  Pt-ANNING,  WRITE  TO  THESE  ADVERTISERS 
FOR    R^'-L^^Sc    VVHERE- TO-GO    TRAVEL.    C  L.U  B  -  S   BEACON    STREET-BOSTON.  MASS. 


OR   TO  Tt 

""WOlcLDSGRtATEST-HOTEL 

T"  "  .  ' 

r  DIRECTLY  ON  THE  OCEAN  FRONT 
/The  finest  product  of  American  creative 
^  qenius  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $5,000,000. 

PS.  WHITE, Prest,  J.W.MOTT.  Gen. Mgr. 
BOSTON  MASS. 


HERE  conqrcqate  the  Distinguished  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Worlds  of  Tashion.Art, 
Literature,5cience,  Commerce  and  States- 
manship. American  or  European  Plan. Every 
Convenience, Comfort  and  Luxury.  Visit 
the  famous  Submarine  Grill  and  the 
gorgeous  Peacock  Room.Grand  Opera 
Concerts  in  the  Grand  Promenade. 


HOTEL   -  B0YLST0N  STREET 

T  HORND1  K.E.  OPP.  PUBLIC  GARDEN 
One  of  BOSTON'S  BEST  HOTELS -Send 
for  Circular  -  Bo*  Z\  —  Linfield  Damon,  Prop. 


NT ERV ALE— WHITE  WITS.  N.H. 


TiNTERVALE  HOUSE 

-1  INTERVALE-WHITE  MT5.  N.H.  "~" 


A  Summer  Home  of  Refinement 
.-..i      Rest  with  Amusement-All  Im 
fcarpjappLprowements. Grand  Scenery.Car- 

'  ridge  and  Garage  Liveries,  fine -^»-f5* 
Roads.AII  Sports,  Orchestra.  PXv^/fl 
cellent  Table-Boohlgt-H.S.Mudqctt  jfy 


Where-to-Ro  has  two  million  circulation. 


ATLANTIC  CITY 


Polan  Woll  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  .1 . 
Udicu  nail.  Hotel  ami  Sanatorium. 
New  stone,  brick  *  steel  building.  Always 
open,  always  ready,  always  busy.  Table 
and  attendance  unsurpassed.  


SEATTLE  WASH. 


HOTEL  BUTLER 

Cafe  without  peer.  Center  of  thinga.  Tnxi  far. 
Rooms  $1.00 Op;  with  bath  $2  OOup  Homerorr 
to  the  traveler.     A.  CHESHIRE  MITCHELL. 


I  airs 
m  s  . 
•  25c. 
forts 
UfT. 


TRAVEL 


Pacific  Coast  Tour 

train.  July.  Ask  for  booklet.  Her 
Principal  School  31,  Buffiilo,  N.Y. 


Personally  cor 
ducted,  specii 


PASADENA  CAL. 


LdSEnCin&S  rium  for  chronica  Iseasea, 
Homelike  surroundings.  Individual  mcii  I- 
cal  supervision  (dietary,  treatment,  and 
exercise  closely  supervised):  complete 
electrical  and  hydrotherapy  departments. 
No  tuberculosis  or  insanity  taken.  • 

MOUNT  CLEMENS  MICH. 


FOR  RHEUMATISM 

PARK  HOTEL 

MOUNT  CLEMENS,  MICH. 

Send  for  booklet.  V.  O.  Box  247 


April  Where-to-go  forms  close  March  1st. 


DIET  J\MU  HEALTH 

If  you  want  to  keep  well -up  to  the  Top-Notch -Stronq,  Healthy, 
Efficient;  then  you  must  know  how  to  eat. 
The  body  is  a  machine.  It  demands  certain  quantities  and  qual- 
ities, and  only  under  favorable  conditions  will  the  body  do  itS 
most  efficient  work. 

This  book  is  a  condensed  set  of  Health  Mules-every  one  of  which 
may  be  easily  followed  at  home.  It  tells  how  the   Battle  Creek 
Diet  System  has  been  built  through  years  of  exhaustive  scientific 
research.  It  will  give  you  a  new  idea  of  life  and  its  possibilities. 
The  book  is  free.  Write  for  it  now. 

THE  BATTLE  CREEK.  SANITARIUM.  BOX  109  BATTLE  CREEIC.MICH. 


HOTE  L 


At  The  Family  Table 

For  the  complete,  correct  and  perfect 
illumination  of  your  home,  specify 
S.  &  A.  lighting  fixtures. 
For  authoritative  lighting  information 
send  to-day  for  free  catalogue  L. 

SHAPIRO  &  ARONSON 
20  Warren  St.      New  York  City 


A  Sharonware 

BIRD-BATH 

is  ornamental  in  itself  and  adds  new 
charm  to  any  lawn  because  of  the 
birds  it  attracts. 

A  Most  Appropriate  Gift 
for  the  friend  who  loves  birds. 

Endorsed  by  the  National  Audubon 
Society 

Crystal  Spring  Bird-Bath.  Height 
39  inches,  bowl  17  inches  across. 
Made  of  frost-proof  artificial  Ainnn 
stone.  Price  (F.  O.  B.  N.  Y.)  $10™ 

for  descriptive  price  list  of  Sharonware 
Garden  Furniture, 

Sharonware  Workshop 

84  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


GUNTER  HOTEL 


SAN  ANTONIO 
TEXAS 


PERCY  TYRRELL 


FIREPROOF 
300  ROOMS 

A  Rendezvous  of 
World  Travellers 

::  Manager 


Hotel  Galvez,  Galveston,  Texas 

On  Seawall,  overlooking  the  beautiful  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  All  outdoor  sports — good  roads.  A 
winter  paradise.  Booklet. 

P.  L.  SANDERS.  Manager 


HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


1000 
Rooms 

Largest 
Hotel  in 
Western 
America 


The 
Center 
of  the 
City's 
Life  and 
Color 


European  Plan — From  $2.00  a  day 
Management       V       V       V       JAMES  WOODS 


The   Readers'    Service   gives  information 
about  bird  houses 


LOCOMOBILE 


GETTING  A  START  WITH  PURE 
BREDS 


LL  this  talk  and  advice  about  better 
stock  and  the  value  of  pure  bred 
animals  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes 
— but  it  doesn't  go  far  enough.  Of 
course  it  is  better  farming,  better 
business,  and  better  sense  to  keep  a 
pure  bred  cow — whether  registered  or  not — that 
will  cost  no  more  to  feed  and  care  for  than  a  scrub 
that  will  not  produce  half  as  much;  or  a  pure  bred 
sire  whose  offspring  will  be  worth  as  much  in 
hundreds  of  dollars  as  the  young  of  a  grade  sire 
will  be  worth  in  tens.  Because  this  is  being  more 
and  more  widely  realized,  there  exists  a  noticeable 
and  welcome  boom  in  the  live-stock  world,  and 
men  are  constantly  going  into  the  pure  bred  stock 
business.  The  trouble  is  that  they  haven't  been 
told  enough  about  how  to  go.  Many  start,  as  it 
were,  with  their  eyes  shut  and  frequently  meet 
with  disaster;  others  hang  back  and  waste  time 
and  money  because  of  their  lack  of  knowledge  as 
to  the  business  and  the  means  of  learning  it.  As  a 
sort  of  kindergarten  lesson,  the  following  sugges- 
tions may  help. 

The  beginner  with  pure  breds  should  start  very 
gradually — with  one  breed  only,  and  with  but  a 
few  individuals.  If  he  i»new  to  the  whole  breed- 
ing game  and  doesn't  want  to  waste  money  while 
learning,  he  would  be  wise  to  work  with  a  reg- 
istered sire  and  grade  females  of  good  quality. 
As  his  experience  enlarges  he  can  switch  over  to 
blooded  stock  little  by  little. 

Of  course  there  is  the  question  of  which  breed  to 
raise.  This  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  prefer- 
ence and  must  be  answered  as  such.  But  it  is 
also  dependent  on  local  conditions  such  as  mar- 
kets, climate,  the  practices  of  neighboring 
breeders,  etc.  It  is  usually  wiser  to  make  the 
most  of  a  reputation  that  a  section  has  already 
won  than  to  try  to  win  out  with  a  new,  strange 
breed  in  competition  with  established,  successful 
breeds  and  breeders.  Breed  characteristics  can, 
of  course,  be  learned  from  a  number  of  books  and 
bulletins;  but  a  broader  knowledge  and  a  deeper 
study  of  trends  and  tendencies  are  essential  to  a 
wise  and  successful  choice. 

Having  chosen  the  breed,  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
come thoroughly  familiar  with  its  history  as  well 
as  its  prospects.  The  secretary  of  the  breed  asso- 
ciation, if  there  is  one,  is  one  of  the  best  sources  of 
such  information  and  assistance,  but  contact  with 
prominent  breeders  is  always  productive  of  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information.  As  a  rule 
they  are  broadminded  enthusiasts  ever  ready  to 
talk  about  their  favorite  breed  and  pass  on  the 
lessons  that  years  of  experience  have  taught  them. 
One  ofjthe  best  things  that  a  beginner  can  do  is  to 
haunt  the  live-stock  shows  and  fairs,  meeting  as 
many  such  men  as  possible  and  gleaning  the 
words  of  wisdom  with  which  their  conversation  is 
almost  invariably  enriched. 

The  next  step  is  the  study  of  families,  strains, 
and  individuals  within  the  breed.  Herd  and 
flock  registers,  stud  books,  etc.,  may  seem  like  dry 
reading  to  the  layman,  but  they  tell  many  an  im- 
portant story  to  the  student  and  practical  breeder. 
Some  excellent  histories  have  been  written  about 
several  of  the  breeds  and  some  of  their  famous 
families  that  obviate  the  need  for  further  search 
through  old  breeding  records.  But  contemporary 
history  is  equally  interesting  and  fully  as  im- 
portant, hence  it  behooves  the  novice  to  study  the 
show-ring  results  at  all  the  leading  fairs  and 
expositions. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  information 
that  a  successful  breeder  of  pure  breds  should 
have  at  his  command,  I  can  outline  a  few  ques- 
tions such  as  he  should  be  able  to  answer  with- 
out trouble: 

r.  What  are  the  names  and  pedigrees  of  the 
famous  foundation  animals  of  the  breed? 

2.  What  are  the  most  famous  males  and  fe- 
males of  the  show  rings  of  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ? 

3.  What  are  the  most  famous  breeding  males 
and  females  during  the  same  period,  and  what  re- 
lation do  they  bear  to  the  foregoing? 

4.  What  are  the  most  famous  existing  fam- 
ilies of  the  breed,  and  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics, relative  merits,  and  popularity  of 
each  ? 

5.  What  are  the  requirements  for  the  reg- 
istry, transfer,  and  importation  of  pure  breds 
of  the  breed? 

W.  E.  WlECKING. 
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The  beauty  of  this  evergreen  is  preserved  by  an 


RUST  F»FtOOF 


BED 
GUARD 


1ET  air  and  moisture  reach  the  roots.  Work  the  ground.  This 
•  Excelsior  Rust  Proof  Bed  Guard  prevents  trampling  and 
packing  by  animals.  Also  protects  the  lower  branches, 
preserving  the  symmetry  of  the  tree.  Prevents  mowers  and 
garden  tools  getting  too  close  and  clipping  off  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  These  guards  can  be  moved  about  or  taken  up  and 
laid  away  for  the  winter. 

Excelsior  Bed  Guards  are  made  of  extra  strong,  heavy  wires, 
held  securely  at  every  intersection  by  the  Excelsior  patented 
steel  clamp.  Dip-galvanized  a//er  making.  This  not  only  prevents 
rust,  but  securely  solders  the  lateral  to  the  vertical  wires,  which 
means  added  rigidity  and  strength.  If  you  would  know  more 
about  these  garden  necessities,  write  for  catalog  A. 

Wm  also  make  a  full  line  of  Excelsior  Rust  Proof  tree 
guards,  fences,  trellises,  tennis  railings,  gates,  etc. 


WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY 


Worcester,  Mass. 


Decorative  Metal  Grilles 


FOR 

Radiator  Enclosures 

To  harmonize  with  eOery  period 
of  architecture 

Special  design  Registers  for  Heating  and 
Ventilating 

Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co 

52  VANJDERBILT  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

CATALOGUE  OF  SPECIAL  DESIGNS  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


I 


Preeminent  in  beauty  and  sat- 
isfactory service.  To  be  found 
in  many  beautiful  homes. 
For  those  seeking  exclusive  de- 
signs, the  Seeger  "Made  to  Order" 
Department  is  at  your  service. 

Representatives  in  all  principal  cities. 

Seeger  Refrigerator  Co. 

770  Arcade  St.,  Saint  Paul 
101  Park  Place,  New  York 
82  Washington  St.,  Boston 
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DECORATING  SERVICE 

NOTES    AND  SUGGESTIONS 

CONDUCTED    BY    JAMES    COLLIER  MARSHALL 


COMBINING   FURNITURE  TYPES 


This  dainty  boudoir  lamp  is  all 
pink,  green,  and  ivory. 


SEVERAL  years 
ago  when  the 
popularity  for 
English  furnishings  of 
all  kinds  was  at  its 
height,  it  was  generally 
felt  that  French  furni- 
ture would  never  again 
be  much  sought  after 
in  this  country.  Yet 
at  the  present  there  is 
a  notable  trend  in  this 
direction,  not  only  as 
regards  furniture  itself, 
but  materials  for  up- 
holstery and  hangings 
as  well. 

Some  of 
this  is  at- 
tributed to 
war  sym- 
pathy, but 
it  is  doubt- 
ful if  this  is  the  reason  so  much  as 
the  fact  that  we  are  swiftly  learning 
to  make  delightful  combinations  in 
the  furnishings  of  our  homes,  and 
have  found  that  certain  types  of 
French  furniture  not  only  work  in 
well  with  some  English  forms,  but 
that  it  gives  a  lightness  and  variety 
to  the  scheme  to  be  got  in  no  other 
way. 

French  designs  in  silk  have  always 
been  used  successfully,  and  the 
majority  of  those  employed  in  Amer- 
ica are  of  domestic  weaving.  It  is 
only  recently,  however,  that  we  have 
begun  to  make  French  furniture  of 
fine  quality,  though  several  firms  are 
bright  exceptions  to  this  statement, 
as  the  sofa  pictured  here  will  testify. 

This  charming  piece  is  as  perfect 
as  superlative  workmanship  can 
make  it,  every  detail  being  carefully 
attended  to.  The  tapestry,  however,  was  m:ide 
in  France,  to  order,  and  mounted  here. 
Elaborate  as  it  is,  it  can  be  delightfully  grouped 
both  with  French  and  English  pieces  of  the 
straight  legged  varieties.  In  order  to  do  this, 
however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  those  having 
plainer  coverings.  For  example,  a  Louis  XVI 
chair,  painted  instead  of  gilded,  with  satin  striped 
upholstery  in  agreeable  colors;  a  console  table 
of  the  ornate   Adam    painted   type   with  an 


Mr.  James  Collier  Marshall 

Director  of  the  Decorating  Service  of  The 
New  Country  Lite's  Advertising  Department 

will  solve  your  problems  of  home  decoration 

— color  schemes,  hangings,  floor  coverings,  art 
objects  and  interior  arrangements.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's long  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of 
supply  enables  him  to  make,  if  desired,  judi- 
cious selections  and  to  obtain  most  favorable 
prices.     This  service  is  free  to  our  readers.  • 

Address  inquiries  to  Decorating  Service  Department 

Country  Life  in  America 

I  I  West  32nd  Street  New  York 


Note  the  closed  top  and  swinging 
side  which  makes  reading  easy. 


The  slender  grace  of  this  Louis  XVI  sofa  is  emphasized  by  the  delicacy  of  its  carving,  which 
speaks  well  for  American  workmanship.     The  splendid  tapestry  was  especially  designed  and 
imported  for  its  embellishment. 


over  mirror,  whose 
gilt  frame  has  light 
scrolls  conforming  to 
the  tapestry. 

Daring  as  this 
seems,  the  result  is 
good.  One  can  go  a 
step  farther  and  in- 
troduce  something 
Italian.  If  there  is 
doubt  of  this,  observe 
that  there  is  no  quarrel 
between  the  Italian 
bedside  lamp,  shown 
here,  and  the  French 
sofa,  while  there  is  a 
distinct  disagreement 
apparent 
MIBUMIMI  between 
the 

French 
com- 
mode- 

shaped  writing  desk  and  the  corner 
commode  holding  the  candelabra. 
However  pleasant  this  form  of  group- 
ing may  be,  unless  one  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  old  periods  and  types 
of  furnishing,  it  would  be  better  to 
call  in  the  services  of  a  professional 
decorator  of  tried  experience,  else 
what  promises  to  be  a  delight  may 
prove  a  dismal  failure. 

A  word  more  regarding  the  mak- 
ing of  the  new  French  furniture.  Al- 
most without  exception,  these  pieces 
are  adapted  to  modern  uses.  The  desk 
commode  shown  here  is  an  example 
of  these  points;  it  is  built  a  trifle 
higher  than  the  old  ones  in  order  to 
make  it  comfortable  for  writing, 
while  its  sweeping  lines  find  sufficient 
embellishment  in  gilt  bronze  hard- 
ware. It  is  a  charming  piece  that 
will  be  equally  at  home  in  living  room 
or  hall  in  console  arrangement. 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  modern  articles 
is  the  antique  corner  commode  seen  with  the 
urn-shaped  candelabra.  This  unusual  piece 
is  one  of  a  pair  whose  chief  decorations  are  their 
door  fronts  of  exceptionally  fine  inlay  work,  which 
is  thrown  into  relief  by  the  simple  frame- 
like beading  and  the  pediment  decorations. 
Many  a  drawing  room  is  in  need  of  just  such  pieces 
to  fill  bare  corners. 


A  useful  French  commode  that  is  unusual;  it  is  built,  a  trifle 
higher  than  is  customary,  with  swelled  sides  ant  front. 


Many  a  drawing  room  has  a  corner  that  would  be  improved 
by  this  fine  commode  whose  splendid  inlaid  face  is  its  fortune. 


The  reason  for  its  few  added  inches  is  revealed  by  dropping 
the  shelf  where  plenty  of  space  is  found  for  writing. 


M  \  ki  it ,  1917 
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The  strong  Chinese  feeling  in  this  conventionalized  design  is  emphasized  by  the  colors  employed — gray-blue  on  a  deep  blue  ground, 
the  bold  touches  of  yellow  and  brown  in  the  border  completing  the  unusual  and  decorative  effect. 


Seamless  Axminster  Rugs 

designed  to  meet  special  requirements  as  to  size,  shape, 
pattern  and  coloring. 

They  are  made  to  order  in  any  length  and  in  any 
width  up  to  30  feet,  without  seams,  as  well  as  in  odd  shapes 
to  conform  to  architectural  irregularities  in  floor  plans.  We 
prepare  a  design  and  coloring  to  harmonize  perfectly  with 
the  decorative  scheme  of  which  the  Rug  is  to  be  a  part. 

Full  particulars  and  prices  upon  request. 

W.  &  J.  SLOANE 


Furniture  Makers 


Interior  Decorators  Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY-SEVENTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THtIR  MAJESTIES 
THE  KINO  AND  QUEEN 


CRICHTON  BROS, 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and 
SILVERSMITHS 


In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:   22,  Old  Bond  Street 


A  BEAUTIFUL  CHARLES  II.  CUP  AND  COVER.  STANDING  SEVEN  AND 
A  HALF  INCHES  HIGH.  MADE  IN  LONDON  IN  1675.  THE  ARMS  OF 
THE  ORIGINAL  OWNER  ARE  ENGRAVED  WITH  THE  FEATHER  MANT- 
LING OF  THE  PERIOD.  THE  RECORD  OF  THE  MAKER'S  NAME  HAS 
BEEN  LOST.  BUT  IT  IS  KNOWN  THAT  HE  MADE  ONE  OF  THE  TANK- 
ARDS BELONGING  TO  THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  ARMOURERS 
IN  LONDON. 


THE  ABOVE  HALL  MARKS  APPEAR  ON  THE  CUP 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SILVER— the 
hand  work  of  the  best 

artificers  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  Important 
Georgian  pieces  of  unique 
workmanship — sold  in  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  Galleries 
at  London  prices.  The  House 
makes  faithful  Reproductions  of 
Old  English  Silver  classically 
pure  in  line  and  ornamentation  — 
wrought  by  hand  after  the  great  mas- 
ter models  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


All  goods  purchased  of 
Crichton  Bros,  are  delivered 
express  charges  prepaid 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Great  Overmantel  Decorations 

THE  recent  acquisition  by  several  well-known  Galleries  of  theDenbigh 
Collection  of  Van  Dycks  and  of  two  groups  of  paintings  by  George 
Inness,  Senior,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  American  public- 
has  never  before  had  opportunity  to  make  a  choice  among  so  many  fine  paint- 
ings or  from  collections  of  such  widely  different  types.  And  aside  from 
their  art  values  all  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  decorative  effectiveness. 

All  are  very  live- 
able, these  splen- 
did examples  of 
men  and  work  so 
widely  different, 
and  should  ap- 
peal especially  to 
the  man  who, 
while  not  desiring 
to  found  a  collec- 
tion, would  like  a 
reallygreatpaint- 
ing  to  live  with, 
and  have  his 
children  grow  up 
with  and  enjoy. 

What  could  be 
moresatisfyingin 
your  living  room 
than  this  peace 
bringing  Inness 
landscape  with 
its  fine,  quiet 
composition  and 
charming  colors. 

In  painting 
people,  Van  Dyck 
made  them  intel- 
ligent humans. 
It  is  the  quality 
that  one  always 
senses  first  in  his 
picture  and  is  the 
reason    for  the 

world-wide  appreciation  of  his  work.  The  picture  of  King  Charles  I 
shown  here  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  from  every  point  of  view  in  this 
great  collection.    Its  value  as  an  overmantel  piece  is  not  surpassed. 

Very  interesting  is  the  overmantel  decoration  of  bronze  pictured  here. 


Regardless  of  their  class,  Van  Dyck  always  portrayed  his  subjects  as 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  humans  and  for  this  reason  they  are  equally 
at  home  in  a  gallery  or  as  the  sole  decoration  of  a  room.    This  portrait 
of  King  Charles  I  is  marvelous. 


It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  George  Inness,  Sr.,  was  so  prolific  a  painter, 'since  few  paintings  have 
such  widespread  appreciation  as  his  landscapes.    How  appealing  the  peace  and  quiet  of  this  one. 

This  splendid  work,  showing  family  rites  over  the  sacred  altar  fire  was 
especially  designed,  cast,  and  placed  over  the  fireplace  in  a  large  hall. 
Needless  to  say,  the  effect  is  splendid,  for  the  whole  idea  is  classic,  while 
the  workmanship  is  very  unusual  in  point  of  plasticity  and  smoothness. 


There  is  classic  feeling  as  well  as  beauty  in  this  bronze  relief  overmantel  decoration,  where  rites 
are  being  performed  on  the  altar  of  home  gods.    This  fine  decoration  was  designed  and  made 
to  special  order  and  has  been  mounted  with  much  success. 


m 
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1.  Altmatt  Sc  (Ho. 


T  (  I  I'l  DEPARTMENT  (  ^  K1 
INTERIOR  DECORATION 

II.  AMMAN  &  CO.  SOLICIT  IN- 
VESTIGATION OK  TIIEIK  FACIL- 
ITIES FOR  THE  E<*I  II'MEXT 
OF  EXCLUSIVE  QOMBS  IX  A 
MANNER  CONSISTENT  WITH 
CULTURE    AND  REFINEMENT 


iHhtrtg-fmirtty  &tmt 


TELEPHONE  7000  MURRAY  HILL 
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A   DEAL    OF  THE 

pleasurable  charm  of  the 
plays  of  Clyde  Fitch  came 
from  the  furnishings  of  his  settings. 
One  of  his  numerous  specifications 
was  "white  furniture  with  old, 
green  brocade  cushions". 

The  setting  of  our  daily  lives  should 
have  this  element  of  harmonious  sim- 
plicity. Berkey  &  Gay  furniture  is 
at  home  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

Berkey  &  Gay  productions  are  avail- 
able for  the  foyer,  library,  sleeping- 
room  and  dining-room,  in  a  great 
range  of  woods  and  finishes,  including 
lacquers  and  enamels,  which  find  fa- 
vor with  the  discriminating. 

Not  only  the  venerated  historic  forms 
in  furniture,  but  the  work  of  living 
masters  of  furniture  design,  are 
presented  to  the  public  by  Berkey 
&  Gay. 

Our  dealers  are  pleased  to  acquaint 
you  with  furniture  to  be  "y 'our  chil- 
dren's heirlooms  "  at  prices  which 
are  right  and  reasonable. 

A  Portfolio  of  Pictures  of  Model  Rooms  will 
be  sent  you   for   twenty  cents  in  stamps. 

BERKLEYS  GAY 

FUR-NITURX  COMPANY 

Factories,  Executive  Offices  and  Exhibition 
180  Monroe  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Eastern  Office  and  Exhibition 
113-119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Admittance  to  our  Exhibitions  at  New  York 
and  Grand  Rapids,  granted  only  by  letter 
of  introduction  or  in  company  of  dealer. 


If  the  comfort  of  this  chaise  tongue  invites  you.  note,  please,  that  its  grace 
of  line  and  decorations  are  exquisite.    It  is  one  of  a  reproduced  set. 


Beautiful  Bedrooms 

IN  THESE  days  when  the. quality  of  simplicity  is  being  heavily  played 
upon,  there  are  moments  when  it  seems  that  the  idea  had  been  carried 
to  the  point  of  bareness  and  poverty." 
So  said  a  well-known  decorator  a  few  days  since.    In  thinking  it  over  I 
have  come  to  feel  that  there  is  much  truth  in  it,  and  a  close  observation  of 

the  interiors  I 
have  seen  rec- 
ently leads  me 
to  believe  that 
it  is  particu- 
larly true  of 
bedrooms, 
many  of  which 
have  an  almost 
cell-like  sever- 
ity. Indeed,  it 
appears  that 
most  of  t  hese 
had  been  furn- 
ished with  but 
one  idea  — 
cleanliness — in 
mind.  In  al- 
most every  in- 
stance there 

were  really  no  comfortable  chairs,  and  the  bed  was  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  other  fum.ture  by  reason  of  its  plainness... 

This  is  unfortunate.  There  is  no  reason  to  purge  ourselves  of  beauty  in 
our  sleeping  rooms  for 
the  single  advantage  of 
sanitation.  This  desir- 
able state  is  not  limited 
to  plain  things  only. 

We  have  come  to  think 
that  our  choice  of  beds 
is  limited  to  the  very 
plain  wooden,  iron,  or 
painted  ones  for  men, 
and  either  these  or  some 
of  the  French  types  for 
women.  After  all  is  said 
and  done,  the  bed  is  to 
the  sleeping  room  what 
the  fireplace  is  to  the  liv- 
ing room,  the  centre  of 
attraction,  and  it  should 
have  dignity. 

The  four-poster  pic- 
tured here  is  a  modern 
one,  whose  slender 
painted  posts,  tester,  and 
proper  draperies  give  it 
all  the  dignity  of  a  state 
bed  without  its  clumsi- 
ness. And  the  silk  hang- 
ing, which  are  correct  in 

every  detail  may  be  as  easily  cleaned  daily  as  the  ordinary  carved  French 
bed.  Not  only  will  it  beautify  a  bedroom,  but  it  will  combine  delightfully 
with  several  types  of  French  and  English  furniture. 

There  is  beauty  as  well  as  comfort  in  the  fine  chair  seen  here.    Note  that 

the  quaint  ruffle 
is  the  feature  that 
will  make  it  shin' 
as  a  de  luxe  pic  c 
in  any  settir  8 
Thisisseton  pi  1 
with  a  stra'e  it 
gathered  b  n  d 
about  2  in<  lies 
wide  finishing  it. 

Entirelydiffer- 
e  n  t  but  very 
beautiful  is  the 
chaise  Ion  gut 
above.  Observe 
the  exquisite 
rurvesof the  back 
and  arms,  its 
dainty  feet  and 
delicate  decora- 
tions. There  is  no 
lack  of  cheer  in 
the  presence  or 
use  of  such  a 
beauty.  The  soft, 
oblcng  pillow, 
covered  with  the 
same  fine  mater- 
ial, with  tucked 
in  corners,  lend 
it  further  charm. 
Only  alightsilken 
"spread"  is  nec- 
essary to  com 
plete  its  comfort. 


What  comfort  and  beauty  are  seen  here!  And  note  how  the 
ruffle  adds  to  itshominess.  It  is  ideal  for  bed  and  living  rooms. 


Notwithstanding  the  slenderness  of  posts  and  tester,  there  is  great 
dignity  in  this  fine  painted  bed.  the  proportions  are  perfect  and  the 
draperies  charming.  The  pillow  covers  have  been  omitted  to  show  that 
the  bed  is  really  useful. 
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of  tfje  fyampton  ^>l)ops 

¥"T  is  the  di  It  disposition,  amid  the  sur- 
I  rounding  tapestried  and  panelled  walls, 
of  the  delightful  timevvorn  Furniture 
placed  there  by  succeeding  generations 
from  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  those 
of  the  late  Georges,  that  gives  more  than 
a  passing  charm  to  the  old  Manorial 
rooms  of  England's  country  families. 

The  Hampton  Shops  are  able  to  trans- 
plant all  this  to  the  city  and  the  country 
homes  of  our  i  >wn  day.  Not  the  Furniture 
alone,  whether  Hampton  Reproductions 
or  imported  masterworks,  but  the  archi- 
tectural fittings,  the  wainscotting  and 
tapestries,  the  quaint  appearing  Pewter, 
the  gleaming  Sheffield  Plate  and  richly 
hued  Porcelains,  are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
spacious  galleries  of  the  Hampton  Shops. 
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Heating  comfort — even  in  March 


^/teJaJVat^ 

(An  automatic  heat  control) 


In  March— the  fickle  month — touches  of  spring  and  then  a  quick  change 
back  to  winter — you  are  always  turning  the  radiator  on  and  off  trying  to 

keep  the  room  comfortable. 

No  more  need  of  constantly  turning  the  radiator 
on  and  off.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  place  a  Ja- 
Nar'  over  your  radiator.  It  automatically  regu- 
lates the  temperature  to  any  desired  degree.  It  is  easy  to  install,  no  connections, 
wires  or  pipes,  costs  nothing  to  operate.  Once  there,  it  takes  care  of  itself,  and 
covers  your  radiator  with  a  beautiful  piece  of  furniture  finished  to  match  mahogany, 
light  or  dark  oak,  or  in  white  or  tinted  enamel. 

Send  coupon  now  for  Catalogue  A.  It  tells 
what  the  Ja-Nar'  does  and  how  it  does  it. 
Please  also  give  name  and  address  of  your 
Furniture  Dealer  or  Dealer  in  Heating  Supplies. 

The  Fulton  Company 

32  Broadway  Knoxville  Insurance  Exchange 

New  York  Tennessee  Chicago,  111. 


THE  FULTON  CO.,  New  York,  Knoxville  or  Chicago.  Send  catalogue  A.,  io  name  and  address  on  margin 
My  dealer's  name  and  address  are:   


THESE  Exquisite  Beds  are  taken  from  a  Louis  XVI 
Bedroom  Suite  fully  illustrated,  with  many  other  in- 
teresting Suites  and  unusual  Single  Pieces,  in  our  new 
Brochure  "Hathaway  Furniture."    Shall  we  send  it? 

W.  A.  HATHAWAY  COMPANY 

62  West  45th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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The  A.  W.  Drake  Collection  j 

of  rare  old  china,  glass,  silver,  brasses,  fur- 
niture, prints,  bandboxes,  etc.,  all  most 
suitable  for  country  houses  and  studios. 

Will  be  Sold 

during  the  1st  week  of  March  at 

The  American  Art  Association  § 

6  East  23rd  Street  New  York  J 

On  view  last  week  of  February 


For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


ICFOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
'ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  IEWELLERS 


Some  New  Chintzes 

THERE  is  a  notable  change  in  the  patterns 
of  chintzes  and  printed  materials  for 
decorative  uses  this  spring.  No  more  are 
found  the  conventionalized  designs  of  the  past 
seasons.  In  their  place  one  sees  only  floral 
patterns  of  the  most  natural  arrangement  and 
color  tinting,  and  they  are  very  handsome.  It 
must  be  said,  too,  that  these  new  chintzes  are 
far  more  adaptable  to  general  uses  than  are  those 
with  extremely  conventionalized  motifs. 


However,  those  bizarre  types  have  exerted  an 
influence  for  good  that  is  undeniable,  in  that  these 
new  patterns  have,  to  a  marked  degree,  a  strength 
and  vitality  in  design  that  were  not  felt  in  similar 
types  ten  years  ago. 

Note  the  boldness  of  the  third  illustration. 
Here  is  a  floral  pattern,  rich  hued  and  sun  lit, 
strong  enough  for  the  most  masculine,  whose 
strength  is  softened  by  perfect  balance  of  a  large 
pattern  imposed  upon  a  smaller  all-over  one. 


This  31-inch  print  has  flowers  in  red,  pink,  yellow, 
blue,  mauve,  and  green  over  a  black  vine  on  a 
cream  strie  ground.    It  costs  $1.15. 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  first  pattern  shown, 
in  which  large  red  and  yellow  roses  are  clustered 
with  small  blossoms  of  pink,  purple,  and  green, 
with  brown  and  tan  branches. 

The  second  design  has  paler  tints,  pink  roses, 
lavender,  wistaria,  and  gray  leaves,  yet  the  bold 
stripes  give  it  strength.  All  are  the  same  width 
and  price.  J-  C.  M. 
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zjhr  Summer  ^furnishings 

THE   many  new  and  wonderful  productions  of  the  Calico  Printer  serve  most  ad- 
mirably  for   the  Cushions,  Curtains,  Bed  Covers  and  Loose  Furniture  Covers  of 
the  Summer  Home. 

A  most  comprehensive  and  charming  collection  of  printed  linens,  cottons  and  jutes,  ap- 
propriate for  chamber,  Living  Room  or  Porch  is  gathered  in  our  Department  of  Cretonnes. 

Awnings  of  Character 

We  beg  the  opportunity  of  submitting  sketches,  for  Awnings,  individually 
designed  to  harmonize  with  the  surroundings  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Requests    by  telephone    or  letter  for  sketches,  samples,  photographs 
and  estimates  are  highly  appreciated  and  promptly  complied  with. 


O 


UR  collections  of  Furniture,  Draperies  and  Rugs,  Oriental  and  Domestic, 
are  just   now   rich   in   varieties  appropriate  for  the  Summer  Season. 

Lord  &  Taylor 


i 


38th  Street 


FIFTH  AVENLE 

NEW  YORK 


39th  Street 
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The  Readers1  Service  is  prepared  to 
advise  parents  in  regard  to  schools 
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Mott  Fountains 


This  lively  water-sprite  would  grace 
any  garden.  It  is  but  one  of  many 
types  of  Mott  Fountains. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  piece  of  sculpture 
^  adds  the  final  touch  of  charm 
to  the  fountain. 

Owners  of  modern  country  places 
will  find  many  new  suggestions  in 
our  catalog  of  Display  Fountains." 

IjrjL  addition  we  are  always  ready  to 
prepare  original  designs  for  unusual 
requirements.  We  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  you  with  full  information. 

We  issue  separate  catalogs  of  Display 
Fountains,  Drinking  Fountains,  Bird 
Fountains,  Electroliers,  Vases,  Grilles  and 
Gateways,  Settees  and  Chairs,  Statuary, 
Aquariums,  Tree  Guards,  Sanitary  Fittings 
for  stables  and  cow  barns. 

Address  Ornamental  Department 


THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  17th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Doubles  tfo  Garden's  Charm 


Classic  Simplicity  is  typical  of  the  many 
beautiful  designs  in  our  Collection 

Galloway  Pottery  is  everlasting  Terra  Cotta,  made 
in  a  variety  of  forms,  including  Bird  Fonts,  Sun- 
dials, Flower  Pots  and  Boxes,  Vases,  Benches 
Gazing  Globes  and  other  interesting  pieces  that 
recall  the  charm  of  Old  World  Gardens. 

Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request 

Gauoway  Terra  CoTta  Cb. 

3216  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 
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Danersk 
Decorative 
Furniture 

Illustratedisaslat- 
back  bed;  English 
Walnut  or  deco- 
rated to  order  with 
quaint  patterns. 
A  comfortable  upholstered 
chair  of  unusual  design. 
Charming  Furniture 
for  Bedrooms 
Finished  to  your  order  in  Antique  Natural  Wood 
Tones  or  lovely  old  Polychrome  effects.  Built  in  right 
scale  to  economize  space.    Why  purchase  crude  de- 
signs duplicated  by  thousands  when  you  can  ex- 
press your  own  individuality  in  DANERSK 
FURNITURE? 

Write  to-day  for  our  complete  Catalogue  "D-3," 
or  call  at  Exhibition  Rooms. 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 
2  West  47th  Street  New  York 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue — 4th  Floor 
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The  Charm  of  a  Japanese  Garden 

An  artistic  and  experienced  Japanese  gardener  is  available 
for  immediate  commissions  in  designing  and  making  Jap- 
anese gardens.  He  will  execute  work  for  either  owners  or 
architects.  Highest  references.  Correspondence  invited. 
Address  Japan,  Country  Life,  1 1  West  32nd  St.,  New  York. 


In  Your  Garden 


Consider  how  much  more  charm 
and  attraction  your  garden  would 
have  if  you  were  to  add  only  a  sim- 
ple stone  vase,  bench  or  sun-dial. 

We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
models  for  garden  ornaments  and 
can  fill  every  requirement.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  sent  on  request. 

The  Erkins  Studios 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Ornamental  Stone 

221  Lexington  Avenue,  NewYork 
Factory:  Astoria,  L.  I. 


Some  New  Hangings  from 
the  East 


THE  fast  growing  appreciation  for  hanging 
decorations,  such  as  tapestries,  fine  rugs, 
and  embroideries,  is  responsible  for  many 
sad  heart  burnings  in  this  country,  since  the  few 
pieces  here  of  all  these  old  things  meet  with  such 
swift  sales  that,  in  most  instances,  they  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  on  the  market  at  all.  The 
man  or  woman  who  is  setting  up  a  new  home  must 
be  on  the  172/1  vive  to  get  one  at  any  price. 

However,  there  is  in  this  pound  of  bitter  more 
than  an  ounce  of  sweet,  to  be  found  in  the  fine 


embroideries  from  the  near  East  that  are  finding 
their  place  in  our  appreciation. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  either  their  intrin- 
sic beauty  or  their  effectiveness  as  part  of  a 
decorative  scheme.  Note  the  two  pictured  here. 
The  upper  one  is  velvet  upon  which  is  appliqued 
a  design  in  silk  embellished  with  embroidery. 
The  colors  are  rich  though  subdued,  while 
its  pattern  is  simple  and  evenly  distributed. 

The  lower  one  has  both  pattern  and  back- 
ground entirely  of  embroidery.  The  colors  are 
delicately  toned  on  a  cream  ground,  and  the 
flower  motifs  have  the  lively  grace  of  playing 
fountains.  Such  pieces  will  lend  distinction  to 
any  room.  J.  C.  M. 
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vJEW  YOKK 


OLD  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH 
GAKDEN  FURNITURE 

TABLES, 
BENCHES  AND  ARMCHAIRS 


H.  KOOPMAN  &-  SON 


OLD  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  FURNITUKE, 
TAPESTRIES,  PORCELAINS,  CHINA  AND  GLASSWARE 

16  EAST   FORTY-SIXTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Opposite  RitZ'Carlton  Hotel 
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The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biography  may 
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Carolina 
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THERE  are  two  mistaken  beliefs 
regarding  bare,  polished  floors. 
The  first  is  that  they  must  be  of 
hardwood.  The  second,  following 
from  the  first,  is  that  they  are  expen- 
sive. Such  is  emphatically  not  the 
case.  At  least,  it  need  not  be  the  case. 

Many  "Hardwood  Floors"  are  of 
Equally  Satisfactory  Softwood 

Any  architect — any  contractor — will 
confirm  this.  And  of  all  the  softwoods, 
none  will  give  you  a  handsomer  floor  than 
North  Carolina  Pine.  It  takes  a  high  polish 
with  either  wax  or  oil  and  is  thoroughly 
durable.  A  North  Carolina  Pine  floor 
needs  no  more  attention  than  do  floors 
of  the  far  more  expensive  hardwoods. 

But  the  usefulness  of  North  Carolina  Pine  does 
not  end  with  floor.  Its  beauty  of  figure,  lightness 
of  color  and  ability  to  take  stains  and  enamels. make 
it  a  wise  choice  for  all  interior  woodwork. 

Write  for  our  Homebuilders'  Book  of  general  in- 
formation on  the  subject;  and  for  our  Book  of  In- 
teriors, showing  in  full  color  the  great  variety  of 
beautiful  effects  obtainable  at  low  cost.    Both  free. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 
50  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
Norfolk,  Virginia 


Empire  Red  Lawn  Hose 

Wears  Longest 


of  every  notable  epoch,  including 
many  specially  designed  pieces,  is 
retailed  at  no  prohibitive  cost  in 
this  interesting  establishment,  de- 
voted exclusively  to  Furniture. 

Two-score  years  of  effort  has  de- 
veloped our  endeavor  into  an  in- 
dustrial art. 

Suggestions  may  be  gained  from  de  luxe 
prints  of  well  appointed  rooms,  which  will 
be  sent  gratis  upon  request. 


Grand  Rapids  fiimiture  Company 

INCORPORATED 

34~36West32"-2St.  NewYork 
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antiques 
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1  24  €.  63rt>  Street    (3  to  6  p.  m.)    i^eto  gorfe 


Some  New  Old  Papers 

DURING  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
an  ever  increasing  demand  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  old-time  wall  paper  patterns, 
which  has  been  met  by  the  manufacturers  in  a 
remarkable  and  rather  a  romantic  manner. 

To  most  of  us  a  knowledge  of  wall  paper  is 
limited  to  the  questionable  pleasure  of  decision 
on  patterns,  during  times  of  domestic  upheaval, 
coupled  with  odors  of  clammy  glue  sizing.  There 
is  an  interesting  side,  however.  It  is  the  seeking 
out  of  old  patterns  that  may  be  reproduced 
exactly  or  in  an  adapted  form,  and  the  working 
out  of  new  patterns  that  not  only  have  distinc- 
tion but  which  will  carry  color  satisfactorily. 


paper)  at  a  stiff  price  which  included  replastering 
and  papering.  Then  the  actual  art  work  was 
begun,  which  resulted  in  one  of  the  finest  patterns 
that  we  have  to-day. 

The  Chinese  pattern  shown  here  is  a  domestic 
reproduction  of  an  old  one  which,  in  its  wonderful 
mauve  and  gray  tints,  is  splendid  for  Colonial 
or  Georgian  hallways.  For  excellence  of  work- 
manship and  color  it  has  no  superior. 

The  lower  picture  is  a  new  design  adapted  from 
a  chintz  pattern,  to  be  used  for  bedrooms.  In 
point  of  color  it  is  superior  to  the  chintz  and  is 
most  effective  when  hung.  J.  C.  M. 


Of  course,  the  pursuit  of  old  patterns  is  the 
more  entertaining.  It  entails  tireless  and  end- 
less  search,  for  some  of  the  finest  of  the  old 
patterns  have  been  found  in  the  most  unexpected 
places.  The  old  houses  of  New  England  and 
Virginia  have  yielded  the  majority  of  these. 

One  of  the  best  tales  of  a  find  is  that  a  paper 
expert  saw  an  old  paper  in  a  film  and  was  so  de- 
lighted with  it  that  he  made  full  inquiry  about  it,  | 
and  found  that  the  picture  had  been  made  in  an  , 
old  house  in  a  quaint  Jersey  town.  Like  a  true  i 
artist  he  sought  it  out  and  found  it  still  charm-  ] 
ing.  After  much  bargaining  the  whole  interior  j 
was  bought  (the  plaster  being  cut  away  with  the  ] 
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MISS  SWIFT 

11  KAHT  53TH  HTKEKT 
NEW  YOIIK 


FURNITURE,  HANGINGS 
5LVTERIALS,  WAUL.  AND 
FLOOR  COVERINGS 


UNIQUE  DECORATIVE  ARTICLES 
SUITAIILE  FOR  ALL  INTERIORS 


HARRISON  MEMORIALS  embody  the  sup- 
erior result  of  72  years  of  specialized  experience. 
Our  service  is  at  your  service  in  any  part  of 
the  country.    Offices  in  principal  cities. 

Write  for  booklet  F 


ARM  SON 


200  FIFTH  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK 


The  Readers'  Service  will  give 
information    about  automobiles 
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I  Garden  Furniiure^ 

MADE  FROM  GENUINE  INDIANA  LIMESTONE 
ORIGINAL  AND   EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS 


Yamanaka  £r  Co. 

254  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

"pHIS  graceful,  distinctive 
lamp,  beautiful  crackle 
with  cream  color  glaze  and 
the  soft  old  cedar  shade 
with  antique  silk  gauze,  is 
beautiful  and  a  necessary 
thing  for  the  home  decora- 
tion as  well  as  a  gift. 


Your  Mother  Knew  the  Luxury  of 
Soft  Water.  Do  You? 

In  the  old  home,  where  the  family  water  supply 
came  from  the  rain-filled  cistern,  she  knew  what 
soft  water  meant  in  terms  of  home  comfort — 
a  more  comfortable  bath,  softer  skin,  whiter 
linens,  better  cooking.  You  can  bring  this 
luxury  into  your  modern  home  by  installing 

r\r>mt  tttjr 

KJl  tr*dji»  II 

The  Water  Softening  Filter 
To  Zero  Hardness 

Connect  it  in  your  water  piping — and  you  will  have 
an  ample  and  unfailing  supply  of  water  as  soft  as 
rain  and  as  clear  and  sparkling  as  that  from  a  spring. 
You  will  know  a  comfort  that  you  have  never  known 
before.  You  will  understand  why  "velvet  water" — 
Permut-ized  water  —  is  finding  its  place  in 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  homes,  large  and  small, 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Let  us  send  the  Brochure, 
"Velvet  Water,  Velvet  Skin" 

/Hn  The  Permutit  Company  /tf\ 

JT^  30  East  42nd  Street  New  York 

Gold  Medals: — Ghent,  1913 — San  Francisco,  1915 


ASA  READER  of  Country  Life  in 
America  you  are  cordially  invited 
to  make  full  and  frequent  use  of  the 
decorating  service  rendered  by  this 
Department  of  which  Mr.  James  Col- 
lier Marshall,  Decorator,  is  the  director. 

You  may  be  planning  to  redecorate  or 
replenish  your  present  residence  or  to 
decorate  and  furnish  a  new  home  this 
season  and  in  this  connection  Mr. 
Marshall  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
you  consult  him  for  ideas  and  sugges- 
tions which  he  is  prepared  to  give  you 
in  a  complete  and  comprehensive  way. 

And  as  a  logical  sequel  to  the  service 
of  this  Department  we  suggest  and 
earnestly  recommend  that  in  purchas- 
ing supplies  you  patronize  the  emi- 
nently reliable  and  splendidly  equipped 
shops  whose  announcements  you  find 
in  these  columns  from  month  to  month. 
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<0nitlniiniy  Jjfnininljitm  Go  lifts, 

MADISON  AVINUI  COR.  rORTV  fOURTM  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  \l  urrii  v  Hill  SSoo 

A  rompli'tr  Establishment 
ojH'ralnl  t ontinuouslv 
for  nearly  Our  Hundred  Years 

under  the  same  name 
and  still  in  the  control  of  the 
Dim  t  1  >c»t  aidants  of  the  rounders 

for  the  Outfitting 
of  Men  and  Hoys  from  Iliad  to  Toot 
with  Garments  and  Accessories 
for  Every  Requirement  of 
Day  or  Evening  Wear 
Press,  Business,  Travel  or  S|>ort 

A  Copy  of  our  Sew  Illustrated  (  atalogue  Containing  more  limn  One 
Hundred  Vkotograpkii  Plates  will  be  mailed  to  anyone 
mentioning  The  ,\ru  COUNTRY  LIFE 


BOSTON  BRANCH 
149TatMONT  Strict 


NEWPORT  BRANCH 
220  BtLitvuc  AvrNuc 


Novel  Willow  Furniture 

French  Willow  has  been  used  to  make  this  furniture  which  is 
very  durable  and  unusually  comfortable.  The  following  colors 
can  be  supplied :  Natural.  Baronial  Brown,  various  shades  of 
Green,  Silver  Gray,  Pompeian  or  Verd  Antique  and  Old  Ivory. 

Natural  Stained 


Arcadian— Side  Chair  on  left. 

— Sattta   

Elyjlan  —Arm  Chair   


$7.25 
17.00 
10.50 


$8.50 
19.25 
12.00 


Enameled  or  Two 
Shade  Effect 
$9.25 
21.00 
13.25 


Colonial  Braided  Rugs 

Braided  rugs  distinctively  American  and  used  so  extensively  in  Colonial 

timrs,  have  asaiti  worked  their  way  into  the  field  of  modern  decoration. 

They  can  be  had  in  olden  time  color  combinations  or  to  match  almost  any 
scheme  of  decoration. 


ROUND  RUGS 

Diameter  Price. 

24  Inches    $1.80 

  2.65 

3  feet    3.25 

4  "    6.95 

5  "    10.25 

6  "    13.50 

T      "    18  00 

8  "    25.50 

9  "    31.00 


OVAL  RUGS 

SIzb  Trice 
24  i  36  inches   $3.00 


27  x  54 
30  X  3fi 
30  x  60 
x  il' 
36  x  72 
4x7 
6x9 

8  x  10 

9  x  12 


4.85 
3.95 
6.85 
4.55 
9.80 
12.00 
24.00 
32.00 
47.50 


Illustrated  Booklet  on  Request 

McGIBBON   C&  CO. 

3  West  37th  Street  New  York 


DREICER&C° 

FIFTH  AVr.NI  IK     FORTY  SIXTH 
-  NKW  YORK  - 


every  Pearl  Necklace  shown 
in  the  dreicer  collection 
was  arranged  by  a  member 
of  the  firm  to  insure  accur- 
ate matching  and  grading 
and  the  fullest  value  to 
the  private  purchaser  


AT  CHICAGO 


TEhrich  (Batteries 

Dealers  in  "Old  Masters"  Exclusively 
707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  SSth  Street  NEW  YORK 


"Portrait  of  a  Lady"  by  Jacob  Gerritsz  Cuyp  (1594-1651) 
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Riding  for  the  Pleasure  of  it 


CROSS  SADDLE  TOGS  FOR  WOMEN 

NOW  that  cross-saddle  riding  is  admitted 
as  the  proper  form  for  women  in  the  East, 


as  well  as  on  the  Western  plains,  where  it 
w  is  first  adopted,  divided  skirts  have  become 
part  of  the  equipment  for  a  countrywoman's 
riding  outfit.  For  the  more  pronounced  rider, 
breeches  in  black  and  white,  and  brown  and  white 
check  are  seen.  These  riding  suits  have  the  full 
breeches  of  masculine  cut,  with  a  long  coat, 
rather  short-waisted,  the  skirt  of  which  reaches 

to  the  knee.  These  suits  are  very  smart  in  cut  and  color  and  give  a  woman 
an  appearance  of  fascinating  bravado  which  she  is  often  far  from  feeling 
when  mounted  on  a  Western  broncho.  The  coat  of  the  new  suit  is  in  a 
plain  color,  either  black,  tan,  or  brown,  while  the  breeches  are  in  checks  or 
stripes.  Oxford  gray  tweed  is  durable  and  is  admirable  for  early  spring 
riding  where  dust  and  wind  make  the  morning  run  a  questionable  pleasure 
to  the  luxurious,  who  think  twice  before  they  ride  once.  The  Eastern 
horse-woman  is  well  set  up  in  style,  and  in  all  her  accessories,  whether  it  is 
for  the  short  run  or  the  long  one.  The  Western  woman's  standard  of  horse- 
manship is  not  clothes,  but  distance  and  comfort. 

Miss  Eleanora  Sears  rides  and  dresses  like  a  free,  untrammeled  Western 
woman.  She  sits  her  horse  with  the  assurance  of  his  perfect  obedience. 
If  she  is  dressed  with  comfort,  it  is  often  thought  a  bit  too  masculine  to 
appeal  to  the  average  woman,  with  a  touch  of  vanity.  Miss  Sears  wears  no 
hat  when  a  chance  to  discard  such  a  head  covering  comes.  She  often 
looks  like  a  boy  in  her  dash  across  country  and  has  all  his  youthful  enthusi- 
asm and  trust  in  her  hand  and  the  feet  of  her  mount.  Cross-country 
riding  for  the  joy  of  it,  without  the  hounds,  just  following  one's  own  will- 
allows  much  more  freedom  in  the  choice  of  even  the  feminine  riding  togs. 

The  informal  riding  clothes  of  women  to-day  as  well  as  her  street  clothes, 
seem  to  be  dipping  into  the  dye-pot.  Even  a  conservative  woman  now 
appears  in  golden  brown  riding  suit,  again  in  dark  green,  or  more  vivid 
shades  of  green  and  wine  color  and  tan.  With  these  suits,  black  puttees  are 
worn,  and  black  calfskin  boots.  A  black  sailor  hat,  in  smooth  beaver 
has  a  broad  elastic  band  to  keep  it  in  place.  This  model  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  season.    A  soft  Alpine  hat  in  fine  beaver  is  very  chic  and 

bewitchingly  becoming,  as  it  soon  acquires 
^^^^^^L  the  air  of  the  rider,  when  she  pokes  it  here, 

y  and  gives  a  little  pull  there, 

is-  *  *  For  the  Southern  riding  in  highways  and 

byways,  the  need  for  a  new  suit  is  apparent, 
a  combination  of  the  formal  riding  clothes 
for  the  hunt,  and  the  lazy  outfit  for  the 
country  run.  The  coat  is  a  cut-away  in 
black  gabardine,  with  black  silk  braid. 
The  breeches  are  in  black  and  white  check, 
reinforced  with  black  chamois  skin;  the 
waistcoat  is  one  of  those  fascinating  figure 
effects  in  red  and  black,  or  yellow  and  blue. 

There  is  another  model 
which  is  quite  high  at  the 
neck  and  comes  in  wine 
color  and  black.  These 
are  very  smart  where 
a  bit  of  warmth  and  color 
appeal.  If  a  Norfolk 
jacket  suit  is  worn,  a 
negligee  shirt  in  soft  white 
or  striped  Madras  is  used. 
The  collar  is  unstarched 
and  the  tie  matches  the 
prevailing  color  in  the 
suit.  With  this  is  worn 
a  brown  or  black  sailor 
hat  in  straw,  and  the 
gloves  are  in  the  white 
fabric  material,  the  Biar- 
ritz cut,  of  the  same 
weight  and  material  as 
the  men's  gloves. 

Crop  in  a  light  wood  with 
leather  covered  handle. 
Band  in  silver  with  initials 
in  the  centre.  Handker- 
chief in  fine  white  linen. 
Stock  in  soft  pique. 

Riding  habit  of  Oxford  Melton 


LINDSAY  GLEN 

Of  Countrp  Life  in  America  Advertis- 
ing Department's  Service  Bureau  vJill  be 
glad  to  furnish  further  information  or 
purchase  anj?  of  the  articles  mentioned. 

Address  11  West  32nd  St.,  New  York 
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RIDING  SUITS  FOR  SOUTHERN  WEAR 

O  HAVE  your  horse  brought  up  each 
morning  at  10  o'clock  and  tethered  to  the 
hitching-post  in  front  of  your  door,  there 
to  champ  at  the  bit  until  you  are  ready  to  gallop 
away,  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  far  Western 
life.  In  town,  the  bridle  paths  in  the  parks  must 
answer,  and  in  the  country  we  must  submit  to 
the  stated  hour  for  assembling  of  the  riding  party. 
We  cannot  all  live  in  the  freedom  of  the  life  on 
<  the  plains,  and  in  truth  the  effete  New  Yorker 
would  consider  garrison  or  ranch  life  mere  existence.  Still,  to  a  man  who 
loves  the  untrammeled  life,  with  its  freedom  in  the  matter  of  choice  in 
wearing  apparel,  horseback  riding  is  an  unmitigated  joy.  If  he  is  so  situated 
that  he  can  bring  this  freedom  of  comfort  and  luxury  to  his  Eastern  riding, 
he  feels  that  he  has  gained  so  much.  He  finds  the  regulation  riding  parapher- 
nalia necessary  and  attractive,  when  one  is  on  parade,  but  for  riding  just 
for  the  country  and  the  horse,  the  new  suits  of  loose  cut  appeal. 

A  riding  suit,  with  full  breeches  fitted  in  at  the  knee,  with  a  cuff  effect 
over  the  calf  of  the  leg,  is  comfortable  and  quite  smart,  especially  in  a  mixed 
check  in  black  and  white,  or  gray  tweed.  The  coat  of  this  suit  is  in  a  box 
model  with  four  large  patch  pockets  and  a  belt  in  the  back. 

The  waistcoat  which  is  worn  with  this  suit  is  in  blue  and  gray  invisible 
stripe  and  finished  in  black  silk  braid  binding.  The  boots,  or  puttees,  are 
in  black.  The  hat  is  in  a  soft  Alpine  shape,  rolled  slightly  on  the  right  side. 
Tan  gloves  and  a  lightwood  crop  with  a  bone  handle  were  among  the  smart 
accessories  of  this  riding  suit. 

Another  suit  which  is  popular  for  morning  riding  is  in  gabardine  cloth, 
shower  proof,  in  a  dark  heather  mixture.  The  coat  of  this  suit  is  in  the 
Norfolk  jacket  model  with  the  yoke  and  belt.  The  breeches  are  reinforced 
with  the  dark  leather,  and  tan  boots,  or  puttees,  are  worn  with  this  com- 
bination. A  loose  negligee  shirt  in  white  with  a  tie  of  heather  colored 
mixture  are  worn  with  this  suit. 

A  suit  in  gray  with  a  coat  curved  in  at  the  figure,  semi-fitted  in  front, 
with  three  buttons  and  four  large  patch  pockets,  comes  in  moleskin  cloth. 
There  are  also  breeches  in  tan  khaki  for  rough  country  riding.  A  suit  in 
tan  Bedford  cord  is  designed  for  Southern  riding  especially.  These  are 
serviceable  for  parties  that  are  rather  "on 
parade"  before  they  leave  for  the  ride. 

Men's  calfskin  riding  boots  in  black  and  tan 
have  small,  neat  straps  at  the  top.    The  new  | 
puttees  seem  higher  and  are  in  softer  leather 
than  those  of  a  year  ago.    Men  who  ride 
in  the  South  wear  the  lighter 
suits,  which  come  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  are  shower-proof. 

Gloves  are  in  a  new  white 
fabric  material  and  are  lined  with 
yellow.  They  are  washable  and 
are  much  softer  and  more  ser- 
viceable than  the  kid  gloves  for 
riding.  These  gloves  are  worn 
almost  exclusively  in  the  South 
where  comfort  and  freedom 
are  sought.  It  is  a  law  as  bind- 
ing as  that  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  that  a  man  should  be  as 
smartly  turned  out  for  riding  at 
one  time  as  at  another,  whether 
it  is  for  aformalparty,orwhether 
it  is  for  his  own  pleasure.  He 
may  be  a  bit  lazy  in  the  cut.  of  1 
his  clothes,  but  not  in  the  cor- 
rect manner  of  wearing  them. 
It  is  an  old  adage — that  no 
rider  appears  before  his  thor- 
oughbred unless  he  himself  is  as 
perfect  in  appearance. 

Stocks  are  in  soft  pique  in 
white.  Gold  pins  worn  with  the  1 
sto.ck  are  in  small  horseshoes 
with  buckles  and  gold  safety 
pins.  Caps  are  worn  with  in- 
formal riding  suits.  The  new 
model  of  an  English  cap  in  the 
flat  fan  shape  in  black  and  white 
checks  and  cheviot  mixtures. 

Suit  for  country  riding 


I    ll  C       Nl'W      C    (  )  I  I  IN    I    K    I        I.  I   I'   V.  hr  Malnnl  Ihmufh  Ih,   It, „.!,,.■   
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u  splendid  array  of 


\JJu  moSt  representative  collection 
oft  luthmtk  "Janfj/'af/uonfi/L 


mcnca  ^ 


Prompt  Delivery  Free,  Anywiinr  in  (In-  United  Sr.it.  . 

JfranfcUn  Simon  a  Co. 

Plfth  Avenue,  *7th  and  Mth  sis.,  New  York 

Spring  Suit  Fashions 

For  Hisses    14  to  20  ycai 


No.  155 — Misses  Wool  Jersey 
Suit  in  two-color  combination  of 
tan-and-eminence,  gray-and-na  vy 
or  rosr-and-gra  y  wool  Ji-rsi-y ,  bonier 
of  coat  accentuated  by  two-lone 
stitching  in  scroll  design,  matching 
perfectly  the  color  of  suit  and 
wool  Jersey  trimming  which  is 
the  same  shade  as  the  silk  lining 
of  the  coat;  new  model 
straight  line  skirt  with 
square  pockets,  new 
shaped  belt. 

Special  59.50 


No.  157 — Misses  Wool 
Jersey  Suit  in  gold,  rose, 
gray,  Copen,  green,  gold, 
purple  or  white,  trimmed 
with  rows  of  self  color  silk 
stitching;  coat  with  tie- 
sash  belt,  white  cloth 
overcollar,  flare  cuffs,  en- 
velope flap  pockets;  new 
model  straight  line  skirt 
with  loop  pockets,  pearl 
buttons, narrow  strap  belt. 

Special  39.50 


Spring  and  Summer  Style  Book  "CORRECT  DRESS" 
Now  Ready 

Illustrating  Everything  in  Ready-to-Wear  Apparel  for 
Women,  Misses,  Girls,  Men,  Boys,  Children  and  Infants 

Mailed  out-of-town  upon  application  to  Dept.  "D" 
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TABLE  DELICACIES 


The  Chafing  Dish  a  Glorified  Stew  Pan 

ANN  REMSEN 


All  good  stores 
sell  Maillard's 


RENOWNED  for  its  delicious 
flavor,  its  perfect  purity,  its 
solubility,  its  nutritious  qualities, 
and  specially  for  its  ECONOMY 


The  standard  of  quality 


THE  cry  of  the  day  against  the  high  cost 
of  living  has  led  many  eminent  experts 
in  economics  to  experiment  with  the 
greatest  food  values  that  may  be  had  for  the 
least  money.  Lately,  the  papers  have  been 
full  of  experiments  of  Marion  F.  Walker,  the 
dietician,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Eugene 
Lyman  Fisk  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute. 

Miss  Walker  has  shown  successfully  that  a 
man  need  not  starve  if  he  understands  calories 
— a  word  fraught  with  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  unscientific  epicure.  She  has  fed  twelve 
husky  policemen  to  prove  that  properly  chosen 
foods  in  small  quantities  are  all  that  the  human 
machine  needs  to  be  fit  and  well.  ' 

This  is  the  diet  she  planned  for  one  day  with 
the  amount  of  sustenance  and  the  cost  per  man 
per  day: 

Breakfast:    Oatmeal  and  milk 
Rolls  and  butter 
Coffee 

(880  calories,  7  cents  per  man) 

Lunch:         Meat  soup  with  barley 

Currant  bread  and  butter 
Tea 

(950  calories,  6  cents  per  man) 

Dinner:        Beef  stew  with  dumplings 
Rye  bread  and  butter 


Buy  Maple  Syrup 

direct  from  the  woods 

Send  15c  for  two-ounce  samples  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  20c  west. 

JUSTAMERE  FARM 
Middletown  Springs  Vermont 


We  Have  the  Book 
You  Want  * 


Long  Islanders  will 
find  convenient 

*Uhe  $ookshop 
Arcade,  Pennsyl- 
vania Station.  Books 
of  all  publishers  up  to 
the  minute.  You  pass 
the  door. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Open  Evenings 


ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

Made  from  Cream  of  Tartar 
Absolutely  Pure 
No  Alum  No  Phosphate 


THE  STANDARD  IMPORTEL^lIVE  OIL 


What  is 
Clysmic? 

A  delicious  sparkling  table 
water — corrective  in  all 
acidosis  conditions  of  the 
stomach    and  system. 

13  grains  of  Lit hia  Salts 
to  the  gallon. 

Sold  everywhere  in  splits, 
pints  and  quarts  only. 

Don't  accept  ordinary  waters. 


Insist  on  genuine 


Battled  It 
The  Clysmic  Springs  it 
WAUKESHA. WIS. 


COI'NT  k  V  INK 


//  il  ptMrm  ttnwi  III  v»»f  t'lltl'"  ""I'  '" 

Ike  Hniilm'  Stnlit  Jut  Mililumt 
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KCYPTIAN 

DEITIES 

xTtic  Utmost  m  Cigarettes 

Tlau\  Etui orG?rntTijcy 

aoi  Je  ol  cumit  v,  nja  i  a  nen  / 

and  education  uwanablq 

PREFER  Dados  to 

aiiij  oilier  cicjarcttc. 


Makers  of  the  Highest  (Snide  Turkish 
and  toifptian  Cigarettes  in  the  World 


Naked  rice  pudding  with  raisins 
1 . 1 75  calories,      cents  per  man) 

The  diet  each  dav  has  heen  scientifically 
planned  and  submitted  to  experts  on  dietetics  be- 
fore being  served.  It  has  been  found  to  be  a 
great  success.  The  twelve  willing  victims  have 
steadily  retained  their  weight.  In  talking  over 
the  matter  with  a  well-known  epicure,  he  said 
that  the  word  "victim"  was  aptly  used,  and  re- 
minded him  of  a  story  of  the  man  who  tried,  in 
every  possible  way.  to  entertain  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  at  last  took  the  old  lady  to  a  wonderful 
inn  on  too  of  a  mountain,  the  view  from  which  was 
renowned.  1  he  old  lady  looked  around,  and  said, 
dryly:  "This  is  all  very  well  for  them  as  likes 
mountain  views,  of  which  I  am  not  one." 

"This  modern,  scientific  food  may  be  all  very 
well  for  them  that  likes  it,  of  which  I  am  not  one,  ' 
he  growled.  "  Let  me  plan  a  dinner  for  the  twelve 
husky  men,  calories  or  no  calories.  Men  in  my 
day  ate  food  for  pleasure,  as  well  as  for  fuel,  and 
they  lived  longer  and  more  pleasantly.  Provide 
these  menus  instead  of  those  you  have  submitted, 
and  see  which  of  us  would  be  more  popular  at  the 
end  of  the  season." 

The  following  are  the  menus  which  the  old 
epicure  calls  "simplified"  to  suit  the  scientific 
dieticians: 

Breakfast: Grape  fruit 

Oatmeal  with  cream 

Deviled  lamb's  kidneys  and  waffles 

Fresh  butter 

Coffee 

Lunch  is  a  very  "simple"  affair: 

Bouillon  in  cups 
Cheese  souffle 
Creamed  Cauliflower 
Fruit 


Dinner: 


Oysters 

Radishes  and  salted  almonds 
Consomme  infante 
Brook  trout  with  green  sauce 
Broiled  squab  turkey  and  jelly 
French  peas 


Lettuce  salad  with  cheese  balls 

Bisque  Glace 

Fruit 

Coffee 

An  alternative  menu  for  dinner,  which  he  sug- 
gested would  appeal,  consisted  of: 

Celery  and  olives 
Clams 

I'otage  St.  Ouen 

Filet  of  sole,  Meuniere 

Boned  leg  of  mutton,  Fribourgeoise 

Asparagus,  Mousseline 

Romaine  salad 

Cheese 

Coffee 

How  to  make  filets  of  sole,  saute,  Meuniere. 

Procure  a  fine,  fresh  flounder  of  two  and  a  half 
or  three  pounds.  Remove  the  filets  with  a  knife 
and  neatly  skin  them.  Cut  each  filet  in  two, 
crosswise.  Place  them  on  a  plate;  season  with  a 
teaspoon  salt  and  half  teaspoon  white  pepper,  and 
turn  well  in  the  seasoning.  Heat  one  and  a  half 
teaspoonfuls  of  butter  in  a  frying  pan,  and  gently 
fry  the  filets  for  five  minutes  on  each  side.  Lift 
them  up  with  a  skimmer  and  place  on  a  hot  dish. 
Squeeze  the  juice  of  half  a  sound  lemon  over  them 
and  sprinkle  with  a  teaspoon  of  chopped  parsley. 
Add  a  half  ounce  of  butterto  the  par  in  which  the 
filets  were  coolred,  heat  until  a  nice  brown  color, 
pour  it  over  the  fish,  and  serve. 


4 'To  read  Selma  Lagertof s 
'Jerusalem'  is  to  look  deep 
into  the  folk  heart  of  the  Swed- 
ish nation.  It  is  as  national 
as  a  song  by  Grieg  or  a  play  by 

Tchekhov/'— Walter  Trichord  Eaton 
Now  in  its  Eighth  Printing.     Net,  $1.50 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


CREME 

YVETTE 

(  Pronounced  E-vet  ) 

Tor  Smart  'Desserts'' 

Suitable  for  the  most  formal  dinner  as  well  as  the 
dainty  luncheon,  exclusive  desserts  or  refreshments  can 
be  made  with  Creme  Yvette  which  will  delight  your 
guests. 

Here  is  a  very  simple  and  delicious  suggestion : 
CREME  YVETTE  SPONGE 

by  M.  Gonzalez,  Chef  de  Cuisine  at  Beach  Club, 
Bradley,  Florida 

Place  layer  of  sponge  cake  in  an  indi- 
vidual dish;  cover  top  with  vanilla  ice 
cream.  Crumble  crisp  Zweibach  in  two 
tablespoon  fuls  or  saucerful  of  Creme 
Yvette  and  spread  this  violet  crumble  on 
top  of  the  cream.  Easy  to  make  and  serve. 
Attractive  and  delicious. 

Try  this  recipe! 
Creme  ^  vette  (pronounced  E-VET) 
is  sold  by  fancy  grocers  and  wine  dealers 
at  80c  and  $1.50  per  bottle. 

Book  of  signed  recipes  by  famous  chefs 
sent  free.    Write  for  booklet  C  now. 

SHEFFIELD  COMPANY 

53  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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advise  parents  in  tefiard  to  schools 
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Here  is  the  heart  of 

The  NEW 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

This  is  the  new  self-centering  De  Laval 
bowl  with  detached  spindle,  that  is  creat- 
ing such  a  sensation  in  the  dairy  world. 

This  new  De  Laval  bowl,  with  patented 
tangential  tubular  milk  passages  and  pat- 
ented removable  milk  conveyor,  makes  pos- 
sible in  a  bowl  of  given  size  and  weight,  op- 
erated at  a  given  speed,  greater  skimming  ef- 
ficiency and  capacity  than  has  ever  before 
been  attained  in  any  other  cream  sepa- 
rator bowl. 

These  are  big  advantages  that  you  can 
secure  only  in  the  New  De  Laval. 

But  aside  from  the  big  advantages  of 
greater  capacity  and  closer  skimming, 
there  are  many  other  important  improve- 
ments in  the  New  De  Laval. 

All  discs  are  now  interchangeable  and  are 
unnumbered.  There  are  fewer  discs.  On 
account  of  greater  simplicity  of  bowl  con- 
struction, the  New  De  Laval  is  easier  to 
wash  and,  capacity  considered;  is  still  easier 
to  run  than  before.  High  grade  construction 
and  design,  together  with  perfect  automatic 
lubrication,  are  a  guarantee  that  the  splen- 
did De  Laval  record  for  durability  will 
be  maintained  in  the  new  style  machine. 

If  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  a 
cream  separator  or  with  a  half-worn-out  or 
unreliable  machine,  why  not  get  a  NEW 
De  Laval  NOW  and  stop  your  cream  waste? 
You  don't  need  to  count  the  cost,  because 
the  De  Laval  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

There  is  a  De  Laval  agent  near  you  who 
will  be  glad  to  explain  all  the  improvements 
and  advantages  of  the  New  De  Laval,  and 
will  set  and  start  a  machine  for  you  on  your 
farm  and  let  you  try  it  for  yourself. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at 
once?  If  you  do  not  know  him,  write  to  the 
nearest  office  for  any  desired  information. 

New  Catalogue  will  be  mailed  upon  request 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York 
29  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL 
AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 

Every  New  De  La- 
val is  now  equipped 
with  a  Bell  Speed-In- 
^  dicator,  the  "Warn- 
ing Signal"  which 
insures  proper  speed 
and  uniform  cream. 


A  Color  AVannal 

ril  1917 


viality  Frviit^ 

50  Cexvts 


E  new  White  Touring  product  introduces 
a  sixteen-valve  four-cylinder  motor  which 
combines  with  the  inherent,  advantages  of 
a  simple,  rugged  "Four,"  all  the  power  and 
flexibility  of  the  most  complex  engine. 


Bodies  by  Rubay 
The  JVhite  Company,  Cleveland 
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Practical  Real  Estate  Methods 

By  Thirty  New  York  Experts 

Net  $2.50        Postage  20  cents 
Doublrday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 


Great,  New,  "  More  Money  "  Books 


horitics.  Marvelous 
from  ibe  soil.  Pre- 
have  spent  their  live*  in 

on  your  land,  yoti  need 
horticulture  ever  writ- 
>  you.  anyway    See  the 


should  be  without  these  books.  E 
P.4  .' X  H  of  gioun  t  Should  get  them  . 


Absolute!  v 


books  like  these  erer  written  before.  Positively 
ten  bv  men  who  know  the  ver>  latest  methyls  for 
sey  out  of  horticulture  or  of  adding  to  your  income. 
Find  out  what  you  are  wasting  now.  Find  out  how  the  waste  can 
be  turned  into  a  very  considerable  profit.  Farmers,  you  know  that 
man*  people  make  independent  livings  out  of  fruit  cultivation, 
tower  culbvatton  and  vegetable  growing.  TOV  have  land  also. 
Learn  how  \QX'  can  make  monev  out  of  these  things  by  doing'  hardly 
any  extra  work.  Use  them  as  the  by-products  of  your  farm.  See 
how  your  profits  w  ill  go  up. 

And  you  Mr.  City  Man.whohavea  yard  or  a  garden,  these  books  tell 
you  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  every  foot.  They  actually  tell  you 
how.  Positive  formulas  given— no  theories  or  guess  work.  Four 
great  volumes  ;$<  Inches  by  to%  inches.  More  than  3.000  pages. 
Hundred*  of  pi  tu rev  diagrams  and  illustrations. 


ACT  NOW 

The  mttil  offer  ind  price  art  on  the  present  edition  only. 
TV.  cart  ot  onntinc  and  paper  hai  jone  to  hif  h  t hat  wttin- 
■at  duplicate  this  lei  afain  at  the  preitnt  price.  So  aik 
to  tee  the  hooka  sow  WHILE  THIS  OFFER  LASTS. 


See  Them— Send  Coupon 

Yom  want  to  know  of  the  verv  latest  derelopments  in  y«ur  line  of  bus- 
iness don't  vou*  No  tut  in  not  having  all  this  information.  Justsay 
so  and  we'll  ship  the  books.  Send  us  only  one  dollar.  When 
they  reach  you  read  them  for  ten  days.  Send  them  back  if  you 
desire  and  vour  dollar  will  be  refunded.  If  you  keep  them,  send 
—  only  la.oo  a  month  until  $19.00  is  paid.  Nine  months 

>     to  pay  for  them.  You  won  t  have  to  wait  to  find  out 
\    whether  these  books  will  return  you  a  profit. 
!*•«•  ft  Campaaj      V    YouH  see  right  off  that  they  will.  You'll 
r  l_  4.1;  v   w  where  you  can  make  510.00  here  and 

r  .,  _      »    .      «.   $31 .00  there  with  still  more  to  come  when 

•aW*"  C«T.  H«w  T»rk  >  you  have  all  of  this  wonderful  informa- 
Send  me  the  Encyclopedia  ^  '  tion.  Absolutely  no  risk  to  jrou.  Cut 
of  Practical  Horticulture  in  4  \  out  and  mail  this  coupon.  Do  it  to- 
oig  volumes.  If  I  keep  the  \  day.  Remember  this  edition  *s 
books  1  win  send  $3  monthly  \  limited,  and  beyond  this  edition 
until  $19.00  is  paid.  Otherwise  T  v  *'*e  1 
will  return  them  at  your  expense  ♦  Se 
\mm  enclosing  $1.00  to  show  my  irood  . 
faith  although  this  wUl  be  returned  if  I  V  Doubleday,  Page 
do  not  keep  the  books.  w       Ac  Company 

•to.  \        C-  L-  4"17 

\Garden  City,  N.Y. 


not  guaranteed, 
upon  at  once. 


Encyclopedia  of 
Practical  Horticulture 
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It's  a  pretty  good  idea  (now  that  the  lumber  mills  in 
the  Southern  Cypress  Mfrs.  Assn.  are  identifying  evhky 

CYPRB88  BOARD  TIIEY  SAW)  to  MENTION  TO  YOUR  LUM HEK 
DEALER,    CONTRACTOR    or    CARPENTER — and    to    ASK  YOUR 

ARCHITECT  to  SPECIFY-- that  your  Cypress    must  be 


"TIDEWATER"  CYPRESS 
IDENTIFIED  BY 
THIS  TRADE-MARK 

Stamped  in  the  End  of  Every  Piece 

or  APPLIED  TO  EVERY  BUNDLE 


Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.Ohce 


When  a  manufacturer  places  bis  imprint  Indelibly  upon  his  product  it  evidences  to  the 
consumer  two  factors  of  value  which,  together,  are  the  sum  total  of  all  any  buyer  wants; 
these  factors  are  integrity  of  purpose  and  complete  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
maker  of  the  desired  commodity. 

The  above  legally  registered '  'Tidewater  Cypress"  trade-mark  is 
now  YOUR  INSURANCE  POLICY  of  LUMBER  QUALITY. 

It  appears  stamped  mechanically  into  the  end  of  EVERY  board  and  timber  of 


CYPRESS 


"THE  WOOD 
ETERNAL" 


Thoroughly  dependable  Cypress  Flooring-,  Siding,  Moulding  and  Shingles, 
etc.,  which  come  in  bundles,  bear  the  same  mark  on  EVERY  BUNDLE. 

The  legal  right  to  apply  this  epoch-making  symbol  of  STRICT  RESPONSIBILITY  IN 
LUMBER  MAKING  AND  SELLING  is  restricted  to  those  Cypress  mills  which,  by  their 
membership  in  the  Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers'  Association,  attest  their  devotion 
to  its  Principles  of  Service  to  the  Consumer.  Only  mills  cutting  "Tidewater"  Cypress 
are  eligible  for  membership.  (Cypress  which  grows  too  far  inland  is  not  equally  noted  for 
the  "Eternal,"  or  decav-resisting,  quality.)  Only  mills  which  subscribe  to  the  Associa- 
tion's standard  of  scrupulous  care  in  Methods  of  MANUFACTURE,  INTEGRITY  OF 
GRADING  and  ACCURACY  OF  COUNT  can  belong  to  the  Association.  These  respon- 
sible mills  the  Association  now  licenses  to  CERTIFY  THEIR  CYPRESS  by  applying  the 
registered  trade-mark  with  their  identifying  number  inserted. 

BY  THIS  MARK  YOU  KNOW  THAT 
IT'S  CYPRESS,  "THE  WOOD  ETER- 
NAL,"AND  WORTHY  OF  YOUR  FAITH. 
IT  IS  WELL  TO  INSIST  ON  SEEING 
THIS  TRADE-MARK  ON  EVERY 
BOARD  OFFERED  AS  "CYPRESS." 


T»am  Mam  Ric  U.5.P»iO'na 


T»Aoe  Ma«  Rtt  U  5.PAT.0rnc. 


Lat  our  ALL-ROUND  IIELI'3  DEPARTMENT  help  YOU  MOftE^     Our    entire    reaoorcea   are    at   roar  eenrlee   with    Relfeble  Counsel. 

Southern  Cypress  Manufacturers'  Association 

1202  HIBERNIA  BANK  BLDC,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  or  1202  HEARD  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDC.  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

INSIST  ON  TRADE-MARKED  CYPRESS  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  LUMBER  DEALER'S  .    IF  HE  HASN'T  IT.   LET  US  KNOW. 


ATEN  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEM 

An  Efficient  System  Which  You  Can  Install  Yourself 

S Designed  by  an  expert  to  eliminate  the 
CIV  81 cesspool.    Thorough  in  construction,  ab- 


Disposal 


T 


solutely  odorless,  self-operating,  perman- 
ent and  inexpensive.  Costs  Nothing  to 
Operate. 

Our  booklet  No.  2  tells  all  about  it. 
ATEN  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  CO..  286  Fifth  An.,  N.  T. 


Country  Houses,  Gardens  and 
Service  Buildings 

The  Complete  Development  o(  Country  Estates  U  Our  Specialty 
Camingi  &  Downer,  Engineers  and  Architect* 
Painriville.  Ohio 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  finest  residence  district  of  the 
Western  Reserve. 


JAPANESE  GARDENING 

Gardens  and  rockeries  planned  and 
developed  in  surprisingly  short  time.  A 
Delightfully  artistic  Summer  and 
Winter.  Perfectly  adapted  to  most  ^W" 
of  U.  S.  and  Canada.  My  specialty  "*■*» 
for  thirty  years.  Now  is  the  most  j  "— 
appropriate  time. 

T.  R.  OTSUKA,  300  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


O.  PERRY  SARLE.  Consulting  engineer 
146  Westminster  Street  Providence,  R.  I. 

Water  Supply,  Sewage  Disposal.  Land  Drainage 
Piers,  Sea  Walls,  Shore  Front  Protection 
Topographical  Surveys.    Plans  for  Drives  and  Lawns 
Planting  Plans  for  Trees  and  Shrubbery 
Conference*  on  merits  of  propositions,  gratis. 
Thirty  years'  engineering  practice. 


If  you  intend  to  build  and  wish  your  new  home  to  be  expressive 
of  your  own  individuality  and  different  from  the  commonplace, 
you  will  be  interested  in  my  proposition  in  regard  to  special 
sketches  and  in  the  two  publications  described  below. 
"COLONIAL  HOUSES"  containing  floor  plans,  perspectives 
and  descriptions  and  estimates,  with  new  Designs  for  1917.  Price 
by  express  prepaid  $2. 

"STUCCO  HOUSES"  containing  perspectives,  i  in.  scale 
floor  plans,  and  showing  designs  suitable  for  this  imperishable 
construction.    Price  by  express  prepaid  $5. 

In  ordering  give  brief  description  of  your  requirements  and  they 
will  have  earnest  consideration.  Plans  furnished  for  the  alteration 
of  old  buildings  to  the  Colonial  and  Stucco  styles.  Fireproof 
dwellings  a  specialty.  Address 

E  S.  CHILD,  Architect,  Rosa  1017,  29  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Berkshire 
Congress 


T 


THE  eleventh  annual 
American  Berkshire 
Congress,  held  at 
Purdue  University,  Indiana,  Febru- 
ary 20-22,  1917,  brought  together 
breeders  from  nineteen  states,  and 
iroved  a  thoroughly  successful  affair. 

he  various  sessions  were  given  up 
to  valuable  addresses  and  discussions 
of  live  topics,  a  judging  demonstra- 
tion by  expert  breeders,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  English  -  American  Berk- 
shires  by  the  Gossard  Breeding 
Estates  of  Martinsville,  Ind.,  and  the 
customary  Congress  Sale,  at  which 
fifty  animals  sold  for  $6,035,  an 
average  of  $120.70  per  head.  The 
purchase  from  the  Gossard  Estates 
bv  Hurdcroft  Farm  of  Minnesota  of 
a  four-months-old  boar  for  $1,000 
establishes  a  record  price  for  a  pig 
of  that  age.  Officers  of  the  Congress 
were  elected  as  follows:  President, 
H.  W.  Knights,  Littleton,  Mass.; 
Vice-President,  J.  T.  Hogsett,  New 
London,  O.;  Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  S.  Springer, 
Springfield,  111. 

Shall  There  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
3e  a  Hampshire  Sheep  Association  has 

Consignment  invited  a"  other  sheep  organiza- 
Sheep  Sale?    tions  to  Pupate  in  its  annual 
r  meeting  in  Chicago,  in  April,  in 

order  to  consider  the  advisability  of  holding  a  pure 
bred  sheep  sale  in  the  Eastern  States  this  coming 
summer.  The  success  attained  by  similar  sales  of 
other  stock  suggests  that  this  may  prove  an  ad- 
mirable way  to  distribute  highly  beneficial  results 
among  the  breed  organizations,  the  breeders  and 
those  who  are  looking  for  high  quality  stock. 

Incidentally,  the  Hampshire  Association  has 
enjoyed  a  highly  satisfactory  year,  including  a 
generous  addition  to  its  membership.  Where- 
upon it  has  gotten  out  a  second  edition  of  an 
attractive  and  informative  little  booklet — 
"Hampshire  Sheep  Lore."  Copies  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Secretary  C.  A.  Tyler,  36  Woodland 
Avenue  Detroit,  Mich. 


Cannot 
Sheepmen 
and  Dog 
Lovers 
Agree  ? 


The  widely  differing  opinions  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  Wicks  dog  law 
now  before  the  New  York  State 
legislature  again  bring  before  the 
public  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  fair 
dog  legislation?  The1  proposed 
law  imposes  an  annual  tax  of  $3 
for  a  dog  or  spayed  bitch,  $5  for 
an  unspayed  bitch,  $5  for  each 
additional  dog  or  spayed  bitch, 
and  $10  for  each  additional  un- 
spayed bitch;  or  $20  for  a  regis- 
tered kennel.  It  requires  that 
each  dog  be  licensed  and  wear  a 
tag,  that  it  shall  not  leave  its 
owner's  premises  unless  accom- 
panied by  "  and  under  reason- 
able control  of"  an  attendant, 
that  any  dog  complained  of  as 
having  worried  or  injured  stock, 
such  injury  being  proven,  shall 
be  summarily  killed,  the  owner 
of  the  stock  being  compensated 
for  its  loss  or  injury  by  the  town 
or  city;  and  it  further  estab- 
lishes penalties  proportionate  in 
severity  to  the  other  features  of 
t  le  law,  for  any  violations 
t  nereof. 

The  criticisms  of  the  measure 
seem  to  be  directed,  first,  against 
the  size  of  the  tax,  and  second, 
against  the  taking  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  damage  to  stock  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  dog  owner. 


Mona  Rose's  Glory,  the  Jersey  bull  loaned  by  Captain  R.  C.  Vance  of  Mansfield  Hall 
Farm,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  to  the  State  Agricultural  College,  where  for  two  years  it  will 
stand  at  the  head  of  that  institution's  excellent  Jersey  herd 

leaving  him  no  latitude  or  choice  but  the  im- 
mediate destruction  of  the  dog.  In  other 
words,  it  seems  to  place  the  entire  burden  of  proof 
on  the  culprit,  making  the  condemnation  proceed- 
ings as  easy  as  possible.  The  attitude  of  dog 
owners  in  general  is  in  favor  of  licensing,  a  moder- 
ate tax,  and  the  destruction  of  uncontrolled,  un- 
owned dogs;  it  concedes  the  right  of  stock  owners 
to  be  protected,  and  the  moral  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  the  owner  of  a  sheep  or  chicken 
killing  dog.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  most 
sheep  raisers,  many  farmers,  and  all  supporters  of 
the  bill,  are  willing  to  concede  nothing  in  behalf  of 
the  dog,  and  favor  anything  that  can  accomplish 
wholly  or  in  part  the  extermination  of  the  species. 
The  fate  of  this  bill  will  have  an  important  effect 
on  future  dog  legislation  throughout  the  country. 

JERSEY  JOTTINGS 

HE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  will  be  held  May  2d, 
in  the  organization's  building,  324 
West  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  banquet  will  be  held  the 
evening  preceding,  and  all  inter- 
ested in  dairy  cattle  and  dairying  are  invited  to 
attend.    Details   can   be  obtained   from,  and 


Copyright  by  Underwojd  &  Underwood 

Mr.  C.  K.  G.  Billings  on  his  famons  gelding  Uhlan  (1:58)  which  he  has  kept  solely  for  riding  since  he 
stopped  trotting  him  in  competition.   Uhlan  has  recently  been  shipped  to  Mr.  Billings's  California  ranch 


reservations  made  with,  Secretary 
R.  M.  Gow  at  the  above  address. 
Membership  in  the  club  has  been 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
twenty-two  new  names  in  one  week 
being  the  record  at  present.  Ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  swell  the 
present  list  of  652  to  an  even  1000 
or  more  before  the  annual  meeting. 

The  winter  has  shown  a  great 
demand  for  Jerseys  on  the  part  ol 
South  American  breeders.  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Colombia  have  al- 
ready purchased,  and  arrangements 
for  a  shipment  of  Texas  animals  to 
Cuba  are  being  made,  if  they  have 
not  already  been  completed. 

Observing  that  the  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  (the  State  Agricul- 
tural College)  at  Blacksburg,  was  in 
need  of  a  good  bull  to  head  its  Jersey 
herd,  Captain  R.  C.  Vance  of  Mans* 
field  Hall  Farm,  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
recently  made    arrangements  with  Prof.  R.  P. 
Hunt,  Dairy  Husbandman  of  the  College,  where* 
by  the  College  herd  is  given  the  use  of  Captain 
Vance's  famous  herd  bull,  Mona  Rose's  Glory, 
for  two  years.    This  bull  is  a  Jersey  sire  of  proven 
value.    He  has  five  tested  daughters  and  several 
more  now  making  records,  one  of  which  as  a 
three-year-old  will  make  more  than  600  pounds 
of  butter.    Mona  Rose's  Glory  is  a  son  of  Em- 
inent's  Goldmont  Lad  and  a  grandson  of  the 
"old  Plum  Tree,"  Golden  Fern's  Lad. 

At  the  Canadian  Winter  Fair  at  Guelph,  Ont., 
a  Jersey  cow,  Sunbeam  of  Edgely,  defeated  all 
other  entries  of  all  breeds  in  the  contest  for  the 
butter  championship  of  Canada.  Her  record 
is  18,744  pounds  of  milk,  1,158  pounds  of  butter 
(85  per  cent.  fat). 

The  premium  list  for  Jersey  cattle  at  the  191 7 
state  fairs  and  live-stock  shows,  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  includes  the 
offer  of  more  prize  money  for  Jerseys  on  exhibi- 
tion than  is  offered  for  any  of  the  other  dairy 
breeds. 

Hamilton  Farm,  Gladstone,  N.  J.,  following  its 
system  of  putting  every  cow  in  the  herd  as  it 
freshens  on  a  Register  of  Merit 
test,  has  sixteen  Jerseys  now 
making  records.  The  February 
figures  show  the  remarkable 
average  butter  fat  content  for 
the  entire  sixteen  of  6.32  per 
cent.  Hamilton  Farm  Bonnie, 
who  went  on  test  as  a  yearling 
in  December,  heads  the  list  with 
a  percentage  of  9.52!  And 
Fontaine  Fern's  Eminence,  who 
brings  up  the  rear,  claims  4.92 
per  cent. — a  figure  that  many  a 
dairyman  would  be  glad  to  find 
on  his  record  sheets  for  the  best, 
let  alone  the  average  members 
of  his  herd. 

THE  1917  NATIONAL 
DAIRY  SHOW 

COLUMBUS,   OHIO  —  OCTOBER 

i 8th  to  27th 

^HIO  has  entered  the 
lists  to  excel  the 
record  made  last 
fall  by  Massa- 
chusetts in  the 
size,  importance 
of  the  National 
In  its  favor  it  has 


and  success 
Dairy  Show. 
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nl"  u  i  ll-know  n  horse  owners  .iiul 
Im rnli  is  representing  forty-three  shows.    As  far 

b.i»  k  .is  iSSij  (when  thru  win  I'm  hnisr  shows 
apart  from  i'onntr\  f.iirs)  (In-  s.nm-  n.ime  w.is 
v  l.iiiiH  il  h\  .in  iiru.im/.ition  with  similar  obioCtSi 
\  i/  ,  to  rno>iir.iKi'  .mil  prmnnte  horse  shows, 
MOfH  uniform  rules,  arrange  schedules  nl  il.ites, 
anil  .uliiist  dirte  renees  between  slum  .m t liontiis 
ami  exhibitors.  Incorpor.ition  of  the  new  jjov- 
ernini;  body  will  he  del.ived  until  another  name 
is  ili-iuli'il  upon,  hut  tins  need  nut  drter  members 
from  prni tidinc  .is  .mreed  upon  toward  the  bet- 
terment  of  conditions.  In  the  late  nineties  whi-n 
the  so-called  "Exhibitors'  Association"  was 
formed,  or,  rather,  advocated,  the  promoters 
found  that  thev  could  not  operate  under  the  title 
of  an  "  \ssmiation  of  Horse  Slinws,"  since  the 
name  had  even  then  been  registered  at  Albany. 
I  liar  organization  ceased  to  exist  because  i(  was 
composed  mainly  of  exhibitors  with  grievances, 
who  wished  to  control  or  dictate  to  promoters  of 
horse  shows.  The  new  organization  which  is 
lit  Kl  up  fur  the  w  ant  of  a  name,  is  com  posed  w  holly 
of  horse-show  directors.  Mr.  Reginald  C  Van- 
dcrhtlt  of  the  New  port  show  is  President;  Mr. 
William  T.  Hunter,  of  Devon,  Pa.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Pierre  Lorillard,  Jr.,  of  Tuxedo, 
Secretary.  The  Board  of  Directors  includes 
Messrs.  William  Ziegler,  |r.,  Alfred  \\.  Maclay, 
Prescott  Lawrence.  John  R.  \  alenrine.  W  illiam 
du  Pont.  Louis  Lee  Haggin,  Fred  Pabst,  G. 
Howard  Davison,  Norman  Win  Wiorhees,  K.  F. 
Field.  John  McF.  Bowman,  and  Charles  Ci.  Treat. 
Fach  show  represented  offering  less  than  tfi.ooo 
in  prizes  pavs  a  membership  fee  of  jsio  and  has 
one  delegate.  Dues  increase  gradually,  the  limit 
being  jsioo  for  shows  offering  tfio.ooo  or  more, 
each  of  which  is  represented  bv  ten  delegates. 
"The  annual  meeting  is  set  for  January. 

Including  the  New  York  National,  there  are  at 
present  forty-five  horse  shows  scheduled  for  the 
IQI7  season,  on  the  Eastern  circuit,  and  at  such 
points  in  the  Middle  W  est  as  Des  Moines,  la.; 
Hamline,  Minn.,  and  Sedalia,  Mo.  This  list  will  be 
materially  augmented  when  dates  are  announced 
for  the  V  irginia  and  Southern  shows.  If  these 
and  the  organizations  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  come  into  the  newly  formed  association, 
the  latter  can  truly  claim  to  be  a  governing 
body  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  But 
it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Den- 
ver. Kansas  City,  and  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
while  the  more  prominent  shows  in  the  West 
may  affiliate  with  the  Eastern  association  in  the 
matter  of  uniformity  of  rules,  they  will  hardly 
be  conrrolled  as  to  dates,  conditions  of  entry,  etc. 

The  Philadelphia  Indoor  Horse  Show  opens 
the  present  season  with  its  sixth  annual  exhibi- 
tion April  izth.  nth,  and  14th  at  the  Third  Regi- 
ment Armory.  The  Brooklyn  Riding  and  Driving 
Club  comes  next  with  its  indoor  function  on  the 
evenings  of  April  18th,  19th  and  21st,  and  Dur- 
lands  (New  York)  follows  April  24th  to  26th. 
1  he  Washington,  D.  C,  show  marks  the  opening 
of  the  outdoor  series.  May  5th  to  10th;  W  ynne- 
wood,  Pa.,  follows  May  16th  to  17th,  W  ilming- 
ton. Del.,  May  17th  to  19th,  and  Devon,  Pa., 
May  30th  to  June  2nd. 

The  classification  at  the  Wynnewood  show  is 
to  be  reserved  for  ponies,  and  the  affair  will  be 
held  under  feminine  management,  Mrs.  Clothier 
being  in  charge.  Ponies  have  increased  in  popu- 
larity to  a  remarkable  extent  during  the  last 
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TWhos 
Your  Mil  kmcirtl 


Clean,  pure  milk  from  |erst\  cows,  supplies  you  with  more  nutrition  than 
you  can  obtain  in  any  other  food  for  the  same  money.  But  it  must  be 
/  ■       milk     (In  sweet,  rich,  creams  product  of  healthy,  vigorous  Jersey  <  ow s 

Pure  Jersey  niilk  contains  more  butter-fat,  more  <  n  am,  than  the  milk  of  any 
othei  breed  of  rows.  It  also  contains  more  protein  and  milk  sugar,  the  brain 
and  muscle-building  constituents,  the  vigor-giving  vitamines.  It  is  the  most 
nourishing  and  finest-flavored  milk  you  ran  buy.  A  ipiart  of  Jersey  milk  will 
in  .1111  your  coffee  and  still  supply  you  with  a  drinking  milk,  better  rhan  th" 
average  cit\  supply  Jersey  milk  contains  5.3  per  cent,  butter-fat,  9.1  per 
cent,  proteins,  sugars  and  orher  solids.  (let  full  value  for  your  milk  money. 
I  )i  111. md  Jersey  milk  ! 

SrnJ  fur  nur  lali  'l  lii>i>i-t<  t,  "H'hril  h  Milk" 

1  I  11    AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
327  West  Twenty-third  Street 
New  York  City 


mm 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Shropshires  and  Southdowns 

Mr  John  D  Larkin  of  Buffalo.  N  Y  ,  ha*  rrcmlly 
added  to  hi*  Mock  at  Larkin  harms  by  purchamntc  from 
Mr  Laurence  l>  Rumvy.  owner  of  ihr  Niagara  Stock 
Karm.  Lew  ml  on.  N.  Y  .  of  which  Mr  .1  C"  Duncan  m 
Manager.  I  heir  entire  Mocks  of  Shrojwhin*  ;tnd  Southdown 
shi't-p  I  hr  itrti'fluiK  and  management  o)  the**-  long  <  >,t,il> 
Imhed  arul  well-known  Mock*  will  continue  along  the  same 
line*  a*  in  the  past.  Theconlinue<l  palronageof  t how  who 
have  drawn  from  these  flock*  and  those  who  rerjuire 
Shropshire*  and  Southdown*  of  merit  is  solicited,  and 
complete  salmfaction  m  assured.     A  fid  row: 


JOHN  D. 

160  Windsor  Avtnu. 


LARKIN 

Buffalo,  New  York 


SALT 


ULSTERDORP  FARMS 

Over  lOO  Head  Jerseys 
Imported  Foundation 
Large,  Rich  Milkers 

Yearly  tuberculin  (est 
Po'keepsie  by  Ferry  Highland,  N.  Y. 


Frrrl  sail  that  Is  free  from  dangirmii 
ehrmira'i  Feed  lhi»  pure  nail  in  juil 
the  qunntiiiri  ftortrx  Irani  and  need.  In 
fact — let  them  sail  themselves—  a*  much  or 
as  little  as  they  please,  whtn  they  please. 

Compressed  Pure-Salt  Bricks 

In  ronvenlent  h'.lrlert  make  nil  thit  r»s>  (**  you. 
kltfhl  salting  |«ys.     Ask  dealer  an<l  «rlte  for 

MM. 

n.  i -i. •    i  -i        ...,.,.i,  fa. 

Palenteei  nnd  Mnnn/<ielnrrrM 

ami  NMaa  hi.  Br....ki,..  «.  t. 


BROAD  MEADOWS  FARMS 

Pawling.  N.  Y. 
Oflrt  Unl*tAin>  The  nr-w  home  of  "Pietje  22d's  Son" 

£.w  iiuisiems  a  bull  we  believe  second  to  none  Now 
has  29  A. R.O.  daughters.    Four  30-lb.  to  34-lb. 

Other  herd  sires  "King  Pontiac  Lyons  DeKol"  and  "Sir 
Pieter  Lyons."    Write  us. 

PAUL  T.  BRADY,  Owner;  HENRY  E.  LEE,  Herdsman 


The  Readers*  Service  gives  information 
about  Poultry  Keeping 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  information 
m         about  Livestock 


Better 
Stall . ,  ** 
Floors  i 


It  explains  why  they  are  warm,  dry,  non-slippery 
and  easy  under  foot,  and  tells  how  they  help  to  pre- 
vent sickness  and  injury  in  your  herd.  Further- 
more, it  gives  the  statements  of  many  stock  owners 
who  have  had  Circle  A  Cork  Brick  in  use  for  years. 

If  you  are  interested  in  stall  floors  that  will  give  protection  to 
your  cows,  send  in  the  coupon  for  the  book  and  sample. 

Both  are  Free 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  &  INSULATION  CO. 

143  Twenty-fourth  St.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Ail  genuine  Armstrong  Corlr  Brick,  bear  the  Circle  A  trade-mark 


This  32-Page  Book 

Free  to  You 

In  this  new  book,  just  off  the  press,  you  will 
find  information  that  will  be  of  great  value  if 
you  are  going  to  build  a  new  barn  or  remodel 
an  old  one.    It  fully  describes 

Armstrong  ®  Cork  Brick 

FOR  STALL  FLOORS  / 

,  ^__n 


1  Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co. 
143  24th  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

I  Please  send  your  book,  "  Better  Stall 
j  Floors,"  and  free  sample. 

I 
I 


Same 


I 

I  Address 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  give 
injormation    about  automobiles 


The    New    COUNTRY  LIFE 


April,   i  q 1  7 


SHARPLES 

~%         SUCTION-FEED  n 

Cream  separatoK 


— is  the  only  separator  that  skims  clean  at  any 
speed.  This  is  due  to  the  wonderful  Suction-feed, 
which  never  allows  more  milk  to  enter  the  bowl  than 
the  separating  force  can  skim  perfectly.  Sharpies 
is  also  the  only  separator: 

— that  delivers  cream  of  unchanging  thickness — at  all  speeds 
— you  can  turn  faster  and  finish  skimming  quicker 
— with  just  one  piece  in  the  bowl — no  discs,  easiest  to  clean 
■ — with  knee-low  supply  tank  and  once-a-month  oiling  system 

America's  foremost  separator  for  over  a  generation.  Over 
a  million  users!    Write  for  catalog  to-day  to  Dept.  A. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Company  Chicago     San  Francisco  Toronto 

SHARPLES  MILKERS   USED   ON   OVER   300.000   COWS  DAILY 


Radiant 


Pinecrest  Farm  Stud 

Tyringham,  Mass. 

P.  O. — Lee,  Mass.  Telegraph — Lee,  Mass. 


Hackney,  Welsh  and  Shetland  Ponies 
for  Sale  and  at  Stud 


OFFICE:    PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Agricultural  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Pony  Facts 


Bunn  hreeHs  more  winners,  show  s  more  winners,  owns  more  winners, 
than  any  other  breeder  in  America. 

The  greatest  Shetland  sire  known  to  the  world  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 
his  son  Champion  PRINCE  PATTON,  winner  of  first.  New  York  and 
Chicago,  1916;  NIPPER,  JR..  the  greatest  living  Hackney  Ponysirein 
America,  sire  of  MIGHTY  MITE  and  others.  Champion  Welsh  Stallion 
JOHN  BROWN,  are  all  in  use  in  this  herd.  250  head  for  sale.  Also 
breed  pure  bred  HAMPSHIRE  Swine  and  SHETLAND  Sheep. 
Write  your  wants.   Charles  E.  Buna,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


Princess  Irene 
IstSingle  Harness, Chic  a  go,  1916 


LUPTON  FARM 

Hartford  City  -  Indiana 

Shetland  Ponies  won  first  Saddle, 
Single  Harness,  Tandem,  Second 
Team  and  Four-in-Hand,  Interna- 
tional, Chicago,  1916. 
Shetland,  Welsh  and  Hackney 
Ponies 
Send  stamp  for  Circular 


THIS  SHETLAND 
PONY  TEAM 

of  Black  Mares  For  Sale 

Ages  5|  and  65.  Beauti- 
fully matched,  fast  travelers. 
Broken  for  harness  and  sad- 
dle. Weight,  400  lbs.  each. 
Price,  $250.00.  Address 
H.  C.  KLEIN,  in  care  of  The 
Farmer's  Wife,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Belle  Meade  PONIES 


SHETLAND  and  WELSH 
Children's  Pets  and  Blue  Ribbon 
Winners. 

Send  Ten  Cents  for  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated Book.. 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM 

Box  6,  BELLE  MEADE,  VA. 


PONIES 

For  pleasure  and  profit.  We  have  them 
in  sizes  for  children  or  larger  folks. 

ISLAND  CREEK  PONY  FARM 
North  Benton,  Ohio 


The  Readers'  Service  will  give  you 
information  about  Gardening 


Meridale  Jerseys 

The  Meridale  Herd  includes 
163  Register  of  Merit  cows, 
their  butter  production 
averaging  520  lbs.  per  year 
— an  unequalled  record  for  a 
herd  of  its  size.  Young  stock 
of  both  sexes  for  sale. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Lightning-Sanitary 

CHURN  AND  MIXER 

Makes  butter  in  less  than 
ten  minutes. 

For  making  a  perfect  salad 
dressing  it  has  no  equal. 

Prices  1  qt.  size  $1.00 

2  "     "  1.25 

3  "    "  1.50 

4  "    "  2.00 
Write  for  new  catalogue 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Dairy  and  Creamery  Supplies 
59  Murray  St.,  New  York 


three  or  four  years.  The  present  craze  for  them 
was  predicted  more  than  a  decade  ago,  when  first 
the  equine  phenomenon,  Berkeley  Bantam  (im- 
ported by  William  Carr,  Esq.)  was  exhibited  so 
successfully  by  Judge  W.  H.  Moore,  and  the 
Foster  ponies,  purchased  by  the  late  Alfred  G. 
Vanderbilt,  astonished  the  natives.  Lady  Dil- 
ham,  now  fifteen  years  old,  is  another  miniature 
Hackney  wonder  that  has  helped  keep  the  ex- 
citement up  to  fever  heat.  With  her  record  of 
170  first  prizes  in  eleven  campaigns,  this  daughter 
of  the  late  E.  D.  Jordan's  imported  Prime 
Minister  has  passed  through  the  stables  of  several 
prominent  exhibitors.  The  exquisite  little  mare 
and  her  mate,  Elegant  Dilham,  became  the 
property  of  Miss  Constance  Vauclain  of  Phila- 
delphia, last  season.  They  were  offered  at  auc- 
tion at  the  recent  Vauclain  sale,  but  were  returned 
home  on  the  protective  bid  of  £4,500,  so  will  prob- 
ably appear  again  on  the  circuit  this  summer. 
Berkeley  Bantam  was  recently  shipped  (under 
lease)  from  Mr.  Paul  Moore's  Seaton  Farm,  near 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  to  the  stock  farm  of  Messrs. 
T.  S.  Simpson  &  Sons,  Downers  Grove,  111.,  where 
close  upon  seventy  pony  foals  were  raised  last 
season. 

The  retirement  from  the  presidency  of  the 
New  York  National  Horse  Show  of  Edward  T. 
Stotesbury,  Esq.,  head  of  the  Philadelphia  branch 
of  the  Drexel  and  Morgan  interests,  came  as  a 
surprise  to  breeders  and  exhibitors,  as  for  fifteen 
years  the  wealthy  sportsman  has  been  so  enthu- 
siastic over  the  affairs  of  the  annual  function,  and 
so  successful  as  an  exhibitor  of  trotting-bred 
roadsters,  that  he  was  deemed  a  fixture.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  exhibitor  ever  paid  as  much 
as  $25,000  for  a  trotting  mare,  as  Mr.  Stotesbury 
is  said  to  have  done  for  the  great  mare  Sweet 
Marie  (2:02)  to  be  shown  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  at  other  shows.  The  popular  banker 
has  just  purchased  from  Mr.  Robert  E.  Moreland 
of  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  Grand  Circuit  trotter,  Star 
Winter  (2:05),  and  the  horse  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Harry  Small,  manager  of  the  famous  Winoga 
Stock  Farm,  near  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  to  be 
trained  for  exhibition  at  this  season's  shows. 

Mr.  James  McLean,  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Stotesbury,  is  prominent  in  financial  circles,  and 
formerly  owned  a  large  stable  of  harness  horses 
which  were  seen  to  advantage  at  Newport,  New 
York,  and  other  leading  shows.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Association  for  two  years.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Fair- 
bairn,  the  popular  Vice-President,  was  reelected 
at  the  annual  meeting,  and  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Smith,  who,  for  so  many  years  has  worked  strenu- 
ously as  assistant  to  the  late  James  T.  Hyde,  and 
as  Treasurer,  was  elected  Secretary,  thus  receiv- 
ing recognition  for  his  services.  The  Board  as 
now  constituted  comprises  Colonel  Henry  T 
Allen,  Sir  Adam  Beck,  Messrs.  John  McE. 
Bowman,  F.  Ambrose  Clark,  Charles  E.  Coxe, 
G.  Howard  Davison,  Robert  A.  Fairbairn, 
Joseph  W.  Harriman,  Arthur  G.  Leonard,  Pierre 
Lorillard,  Jr.,  Alfred  B.  Maclay,  William  H. 
Moore,  James  McLean,  I.  J.  R.  Muurling,  Rufus 
L.  Patterson,  John  A.  Spoor,  Edward  T.  Stotes- 
bury, John  R.  Townsend,  Reginald  C.  Vander- 
bilt, and  Horace  White. 

Mr.  Francis  M.  Ware,  who,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  has  been  associated  with  Messrs. 
Henry  F.  Eldridge  and  Prescott  Lawrence  in  the 
management  of  the  Newport  Horse  Show,  has 
resigned  from  the  committee  in  order  to  give  his 
entire  attention  to  his  duties  as  manager  of  The 
Country  Club  of  Brookline,  Mass.  Mr.  Reginald 
C.  Vanderbilt  has  been  elected  to  succeed  him. 

New  recruits  in  the  horse  show  field  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  A.  J.  Lindsay 
of  New  York  made  her  first  attempt  last  season 
with  one  candidate — the  saddle  mare  Nancy 
Bright,  which  was  entered  at  twelve  shows,  com- 
peted in  forty-four  classes  and  won  thirty-eight 
ribbons.  The  circuit  included  Durlands,  Mont- 
clair,  Fall  River,  Stamford,  Long  Branch,  New- 
port, Orangeburg,  Morristown,  Brockton,  Spring- 
field, White  Plains,  and  New  York. 

The  versatility  of  the  American  trotter  has, 
perhaps,  never  been  more  forcibly  exemplified 
than  in  the  performances  of  the  bay  gelding, 
Viceburn,  son  of  Vice  Commodore  (2:13)  and 
Lizzie  Leyburn  (2:15!).    Bred  by  Mr.  John  L. 


# 


Arm 


I  he   N  »•  w   COL  N  T  U  Y    I.  I  V  K 


iHfitrmitlinn   nhitttl   Krtnti  Shop* 
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M.itlilt-n  it  I  * Ainutixi,  k  .    Vicvburn  ill  iqii, 

»\  4  two  \r.ii  old,  tool  .1  in. ilk  of  i  Iovm  iiiiu 

tin*  t<>  it  I  i>  1  (tun  \ ,  11  ulil  Mis  I'm  ,1.111 
|)<i\  ir,  %l  mi' lit  1  1  nl  Mi  I  I  HhIIumI,  uliowt-il 
|Iii\  tioltil  I  1  n t  \<  11  .it  tin-  KrooUvn  slinw  .nnl 
wmt  IihoukIi  tlir  I  inMih  mum  in  the  x.ulillc 
clj*xr«.   vMMiiinn  loin  tern   iililionv     I  he  luusc 

W.lllkN  .111,1  Motv  |HiftVtl\.  I>llt  l.llks  .11   till    i   lllli  I 

soiiu  iiiiu  v  I  hm  Ii.im-  hern  nnnictoiis  ttottniK- 
brrtl  horn's  shown  in  vulillr  il.isscs  ilinini;  the  |>.ist 
twain  \  i  iis.l<nt  few  h.i\r  .i|>|>io.u  hril  tins  record. 

Mi  \V.  II  Rhmlrs's  s.ulillr  horse  K.uli.int  .i|>- 
pr.ind  .it  rlrwn  shows  in  l'ort\  il.issts  .nnl  won 
pn/rs  tlint\  sis  tinus,  including  three  champion- 
On!"..  tliM  i  n  m  i  \  i  s,  .nnl  nint  trcn  lusts. 

S|u-.ikini:  of  trotters  iimli  1  s.uhllr,  Mr  (.'  K.  (I. 
Billing*'*  f.imous  ireltlinK,  I'hl.in  ( 1  :sH)  In*  hn-n 
u*r»l  evv  Insix  v\\  tin  inline  since  he  was  retired 
from  tin-  ti.uk.  Mr.  hillings  bit. in  ridmi; 
■rotten  about  fotirteen  years  ago,  one  of  his  lirst 
mounts  Ihiiiu  Kovkhs  U.>\  1;  1;' 

Vnothet  attractive  trotting  hreil  saddle  horse 
is  the  rtve-vear-olil  brown  stallion  M.J.  .  Audu- 
bon, thai  w  is  second  in  a  class  of  trotters  to  Mr. 
Btotesbury's  Kbony  Kum  .it  tli<  New  York  slmw 
last  November.  \udubon  iv  frei|iienrlv  seen  in 
the  p. 11k.  under  saddle,  ridden  In  In-  owner.  Mr. 
M  \  Mosle.  Mr.  E.  E.  Smathers,  the  well 
known  horseman,  rides  the  l>.i\  trotter  Vanko 
fj  ^v>p  that  was  campaigned  on  the  (irand 
Circuit  last  season  by  I  hom.is  \V.  Murphy. 

A.  H.  Godfrey. 


Selling  and  The  igi6  clip  of  the  Walnut 
Buying  at  MM  Hampshires,  amounting  to 
Walnut  Hall  -°,000  pounds,  was  sold  late  in 
February  forwhat  Manager  Hlas- 
tock  believes  is  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for 
wool  in  this  country  50  cents  a  pound!  The 
flock   is  soon   to  be  enlamcd   b\    the  addition 


Some  of  the  two-year -old  Hampshire  brwding  ewes  on  Walnut 
Hall  Farm.  Donerail.  Ky. 

if  some  English  stock;  an  importation  of  nearly 
IsOO  head  will  leave  England  some  time  in  May, 
Quarantining  at  Littleton.  Mass.  The  Walnut 
Hall  1916  show  record  is  fully  as  imposing  as  the 
ivool  figure:  "Every  premium  at  the  Interna- 
tional; all  premiums  but  three  at  twelve  state 
Fairs;  topped  the  ram  sale  at  Salt  Lake  City." 

iPromising      The  annual  meeting  of  theAmeri- 
l3utlook  for    can  Cheviot  Sheep  Society,  held 
Cheviots        on  February  I2th,  was  character- 
ized by  enthusiasm  over  past  pro- 
gress and  optimism  with  regard  to  future  prospects. 
1  he  year  just  closed  brought  the  largest  increase 
in  membership  on  record,  and  a  highly  satis- 
factory growth  in  the  interest  shown  in  the  breed 
md  the  sale  of  stock.    The  one  note  of  regret 
yas  that  the  available  supply  of  Cheviots  is  so 
imited;  but  such  a  complaint  should  serve  as  a 
timulus  to  breeders  to  produce  more  and  better 
inimals.    The  meeting  adopted  resolutions  favor- 
ng  the  \\  icks  domestic  animal  law,  and  the 
j'ederal  grading  of  wool  and  promotion  of  the 
vool  industry  on  the  same  basis  as  the  cotton  in- 
lustry;  authorized  the  issuing  of  a  new  bulletin, 
|nd  asked  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
\griculture  to  publish  the  history-  of  the  Cheviots 
lis  a  bulletin.    It  also  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers: President,  Mr.  G.  W.  Parnell,  Wingate, 
nd.;  Vice-president,  Mr.  E.  E.  Gifford,  Bowdoin- 
iam.    Me.;    Secretary-Treasurer,    Mr.    F.  E. 
)awley,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Holsteins  the  Most 
Profitable  Dairy  Breed 

The  claim  of  the  purebred  I  lolsteins  to  the  title  of  the  "  most  profit- 
able diiiiy  breed,"  is  not  bused  on  individual  tests,  but  on  the  great 
uniformity  of  high  productiveness.  In  all  dairy  breed  competitions, 
when  the  Holsteins  entered  have  been  representative  of  the  breed, 
they  have  shown  a  greater  net  profit  for  butter  production  than  any 

other  breed.  In  a  great  competition 
test  held  by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station,  Holstein  cows  produced  19.5 
per  cent,  more  butterfat  than  the  Guern- 
seys, and  38  per  cent,  more  than  the 
Jerseys,  and  also  gave  larger  net  returns 
for  feed  consumed. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN   ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICA 

F.  L  HOUGHTON,  Sec  'y.  59-H  AMERICAN  BUILDING,  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


WHITE  HORSE  FARMS 


(Jeneyi) 


9+ 


Out  of  our  kind— Majesty  Louiil 
Record  14,199  lb«.  milk,  830  lb*,  butter 

Bull  calf  dropped  Sept.  30.  1016,  aired  hv  Oaforrl  Majeatv.  for 
aale.     A  limited  number  of  calves  bv  rhe  same  aire,  out  of  high 
(rating  dams.    Alao  tons  and  Rrandsona  of  (iamboge'a  Knight. 
WM.  L.  FRY,  Manager,  Paoli,  Penna. 


YOU  CAN'T  CUT  OUT  A 

Bog  Spavin  or  Thoroughpin 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  MG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  you  work  rhe  horse  same  rime.  Does  not 
blister  or  remove  rhe  hair.  $2.00  per  bottle, 
delivered.  Will  tell  vou  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  M  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the 
antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  reduces  Van- 
cose  Veins,  Ruptured  Muscles  or  Ligaments, 
Enlarged  Glands,  Wens,  Cysts.  Allays  pain 
quickly.  Price  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at  druggists 
or  delivered.  Made  in  the  Li.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.  F.,41  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Man. 


Chester  Whites  and 
Large  Yorkshires 

Boars  ready  for  immediate  service.  These  are  good,  large, 
vigorous  animals  of  correct  type  and  conformation. 
Also  booking  orders  for  pigs  of  either  sex  farrowed  in  Fall 
of  1916 

Heart's  Delight  Farm,  Chazy,  New  York 


Grow  Them  Like  This 

with  long,  deep,  mealy  hams  and  well-sprung  ribs. 
He  stands  shipping  well  and  lops  the  market  when 
he  arrives.  He  makes  the  choices!  bacon  and  dresses 
out  with  least  waste.  He's  a  favorite  with  the  care- 
ful larmer.    For  quality  and  profit  breed 

BERKSHIRES 

The  sows  farrow  large  litters  of  active  pigs  that  are 
seldom  crushed  by  the  mother.  These  youngsters 
soon  rustle  for  themselves,  making  rapid  gains  on 
alfalfa,  rape  and  other  inexpensive  feeds.  Berkshires 
mature  early  and  fatten  eas- 
ily at  any  age.  The  sires  are 
highly  prepotent  —  unex- 
celled for  crossing.  Send  for 
our  free  book,  "Berkshire 
Hogs."    Write  to-day.  /C&/ 

American  Berkshire 
Association 

534  East  Monroe  St. 
Springfield  Illinois 


Get 
this 
FREE 
BOOK 


Pinehurst  Shropshires 

BEST  BREEDING  FLOCK  IN  AMERICA 
FOUNDATION  STOCK  FOR  SALE 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  to 
H.  L  WARDWELL  Box  A,  Springfield  Center.  N.Y. 


American  Hampshire  Sheep  Association 

Hampshires  are  the  best  mutton  sheep  in  the  world. 
Hampshire  wether  Iambs  won  Grand  Championship  over  all 
breeds  and  all  ages  at  1916  International.  Write  the  secre- 
tary for  information.  We  have  a  dandy  little  booklet  foryou. 
ROBERT  BLASTOCK,  President,  Donerail.  Kentacky 
COMFORT  A.  TYLER.  Secretary.  36  Woodland  Art..  Detroit.  Mick. 


When  You  Move  to  the  Country 

there  are  several  ways  to  go  about_.finding  the  place  that  you  want. 
Some  methods  are  very  tedious  and  uncertain;  one  of  these  is  to  travel 
aimlessly  and  laboriously  about  without  any  definite  idea  of  what  to 
inspect.  A  better  way  is  to  turn  to  the  Real  Estate  Directory  at  the 
front  of  this  magazine  and  search  for  what  you  want.  If  it  isn't  there, 
write  to  our  Real  Estate  Department,  n  West  32nd  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 
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The  Readers'  Service  gives 
information  about  Live  Stork 


Th 


N 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


April,  1917 


What  They  Are 


AYRSHIRES 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders  represented  on  this  page 
are  recommended  hy  Country  Life.  For  inform- 
ation concerning  the  Ayrshire  breed,  address 

Country  Life  Readers'  Service  Department 
Garden  City  New  York 


Where  to  Buy  Them\ 
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Iroquois  Farm 

Cooperstown,  New  York 


Anthenbrain  Hattie  6th.  Grand  Champion  at  National  Dairy  Show  and 
Champion.  Syracuse.  1916. 

The  National  Dairy  Show  awarded  the  following 
to  Iroquois  Farm  Ayrshires. 

Grand  Champion  Cow;  1st.  Aged  Cow;  1st.  Best 
five  cows  in  milk;  ist.  Senior  Heifer  calf;  2nd.  In 
yearling  2nd.  Graded  herd. 

We  offer  for  sale  a  limited  number  of  registered 
Ayshires  and  registered  Shropshire  sheep. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Waldo  C.  Johnson,  Agent 


Cooperstown 


New  York 


Pure  Bred  Ayrshires 

THE  BLOOD  OF  AUCHENBRA1N 
BROWN  KATE  J,TH  2791,3 

Registered  Tamworth  Hogs 
Registered  Cheviot  Sheep 

GLIMMER  GLEN  FARMS 

Cooperstown  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  A.  STANFORD,  Manager 

Jean  Armour  III 

■'■■^■■■IMBHIIHBM  The  new  World's  Cham- 
I  pion  Senior  three-year - 
A.2  eld  Ayrshire  cow 
produced  21938  lbs.  of 
milk,  859.G5  lbs.  fat 
with  an  average  test  of 
3  92  per  cent. 

We  are  offering  for  sale  a 
yearling  son  ready  for 
service  out  of  Jean  Ar- 
mour III  that  is  a  show 
bull  containing  25  per 
cent  the  blood  of 
Howie's  Dairy  King  and  25  per  cent  the  blood  of  Lessnes- 
sock's  Gem  Good  Gift.  Also  a  five-month-old  grandson 
of  Jean  Armour  III. 

W.  P.  SCHANK  Avon,  New  York 


The  man  who  owns  an  Es- 
tate—  who  is  interested  in 
stocking  pure-bred  cattle, 
will  find  upon  investigation, 
many  reasons  why  his  ul- 
timate choice  is  bound  to 
be  — 

AYRSHIRE 

That  breeders  are  coming  to  realize 
the  many  superior  qualities  of  this 
animal  is  evidenced  by  the  number 
of  Ayrshire  advertisements  now  ap- 
pearing in  this  and  other  publica- 
tions, which  would  not  be  warranted 
if  there  were  not  a  real  demand  for 
the  breed  among  those  who  desire  a 
cow  which  is  not  only  a  beautiful 
animal  but  a  profit-maker  as  well. 

If  the  Ayrshire  Breeders  whose  an- 
nouncements appear  in  this  publica- 
tion are  not  within  easy  reach,  and 
if  you  wish  to  see  some  of  these 
handsome,  vigorous,  productive  cat- 
tle, we  will  gladly  refer  you  to  herds 
in  your  vicinity. 

Also  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  on 
request  such  information  as  you 
desire. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

C.  M.  Winslow,  Sec'y 
32  PARK  STREET     BRANDON,  VT. 


World's  Champion 
Ayrshires 


We  own  the  First,  Second  and  Fifth  Highest 
Producing  Ayrshire  Cows. 

Their  records  average  23518  lbs.  milk,  1059  lbs.  butter 
Best  Ten    "  "       17476  "      **       792  "  " 

Best  Thirty  "  "       14335   u       "       654  "  " 

Stirling  Silver  at  16  years  of  age.  She  has  produced  14  living 
calves.  We  offer  her  daughter  sired  by  Kates  Good  Gift, 
whose  dam  produced  23022  lbs.  milk,  1080  lbs.  butter,  in  one 
year.    A  few  good  cows  and  choice  young  stock  for  sale. 

PENSHURST  FARM,  Narberth,  Pa. 


Bull  Calves  and 
Heifers 

We  have  for  sale,  several  Bull  Calves, 
out  of  A.  R.  Cows.  Also  a  few  highly 
bred  young  Heifers.  Prices  reasonable. 
Correspondence  given  prompt  attention. 

DELCHESTER  FARMS 

Thos.  W.  Clark,  Mgr.     Edgemont,  Pa. 

Kilmarnock  Ayrshires 

Ayrshires  from  the  William  Galloway  Farms  are  the  kind 
you  want  for  a  foundation  herd. 

Eight  years  ago  I  started  an  Ayrshire  herd.  It  was  the 
best  investment  I  ever  made.  It  has  solved  the  problem 
of  making  profits  on  $500  an  acre  land.  There  is  genuine 
pleasure  and  profit  in  an  Ayrshire  herd. 

From  the  very  best  foundation  stock  I  have  built  up  a 
herd  of  high  milk  production  and  Grand  Champion  winners 
in  these  few  years. 

I  now  have  a  few  choice  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale  at  right 
prices.  Our  herd  is  headed  by  Auchen brain  Good  Gift 
[S487  who  stands  for  rare  individuality  and  high  milk 
production,  and  Willowmoor  Peter  Pan  26th  16048,  Junior 
Champion  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

I  have  a  few  choice  bulls  ready  for  service  and  bull  calves 
for  sale,  together  with  a  few  females. 

William  Galloway  Farms       Waterloo,  Iowa 


Ridgewood  Farm 

Wm.  Frazier  Harrison,  breeders  of 

Registered  Percheron  Horses  and  Ayrshire  Cattle 

BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE 
^Swine"      Phonal  Inspection  Invited  *Tot*f 

ARTHUR  H.  WALKER,  Mgr.  Oreland,  Montg.  Co.,  Pa. 

Telephone,  Ogontz  575 


Fairlea  Farms 

WILSON  H.  LEE,  Prop.,  Orange.  Conn. 

AYRSHIRES 
HERD  HEADED  BY 
Isoleigh  Harry  Lauder — sire  1 5 1 3 3 
Netherhall  Rohln  Hood — 11476  Imp. 
Nancy  of  Fairfield  Farms  — 19301  Imp. 


Clover  Home  Farm 

GOUVERNEUR,  N.  Y.    George  E.  Pike 

For  Sale — Forty  pure-bred  registered  Ayrshire  cows  and 
heifers  in  milk  or  coming  fresh.  Sired  by  mature  bulls  of 
merit.  Bred  and  fed  for  profitable  milk  production.  Herd 
of  seventy.  To  be  reduced  on  account  of  ill  health  of  owner. 
This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  secure  dependable  stock. 


Middlesex 
Meadows 
Farm 

South  Lincoln,  Mass. 

A.  Henry  Higeinson 

Owner 
IV.  R.  Coutts,  Supt. 

Best  producing  strains  of  Ayrshire  cattle. 
Nothing  but  Advanced  Registry  stock  kept. 

SPECIAL  for  Immediate  Disposal 
Bull  calf  born  January  15th,  by  our  herd  bull 
out    imported    cow,   with   two  A.    R.  records. 


Fresh  Family  Cows 

and  small  herds  for  the  estate  or  farm  of  the  Guernsey, 
Jersey  or  Brown  Swiss  breeds,  combining  beauty  and 
utility.  Be  prepared  for  summer  by  buying  your  cows  now 

WILLIAM  S.  DUNN  Poughkeepsie.  New  York 

New  York  Office,  90  West  Broadway 


laboratories  Rat  Virus 

For  the  destruction  of  RATS,  MICE,  and  MOLES,  by  a  special  virus 
which  conveys  a  contagious  disease  peculiar  to  these  animals.  Harm* 
less  to  human  beings,  domestic  aitnials.  poultry  or  came.  Not  a  poison. 
Socts.to  $1.50.  INTRODUCED  BY  US  TEN  YEARS  AGO.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you.  order  from  us. 

PAST K t  il    "LAItORATORIES  OF  AMERICA 
New  York.  366  W.  11th  m.  UMugo,  17  N.  La  Sail*  8t. 

Laboratoire  des  Vaccins  Pasteur  pour  l'Etrantjer  and 
Institut  Pasteur.  Paris  Biological  Products. 


Offering  for  Sale 
Several  Grand  Foundation  Cows 
Imported  and  Canadian-bred 
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HODGSON  houses 

NUMK ROUS  blueprints;  bids  from  builders;  extra  expenses,  and 
Continuous  little  worries  make  the  planning  and  erecting  of  even 
the  smallest  building  a  nerve-racking  strain. 

That's  whs  von  have  put  off  KivinK  the  chilflrcii  a  playhouse,  or  building  yourse  lf  a  Karate,  mum 
nier  house  or  what  not.  Mill 

Urn  's  ihr  HckIksoii  way,  the  up-to-date  way.  You  n<'t  a  Hodgson  catalog.  I,ook  over  the 
main  photographs  ol  portable  buildings.  I'ick  out  the  collage,  bungalow,  chicken  house,  Karate, 
hut  house  or  playhouse  which  suitH  your  taste  and  |Kx-kelbook.     Then  ortlrr. 

M\  paying  -•>'  i  of  the  price  of  your  house  we  prepare  and  hold  it  until  wanted.  This  Raves 
\ou  money  and  insures  prompt  delivery.  Then,  when  it  is  delivered,  you  receive  the  best  lumber, 
all  linished.  painted  and  lilted  ready  to  pul  together  in  a  jiffy  to  form  Ihe  exact  house  you  saw  in 
the  photograph. 

Send  t<>-dav  for  our  catalogue.    It  tells  and  shows  you  everything  concisely. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  ^"^SET*" Sl 

6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


u  C"  c»  Write  to-day  for  our  new 

r  K  HiCi      catalogue  entitled 

The  World's  Best  Dahlias 


Accurately  describing  all  the  best  new  and  standard 
varieties  in  Cactus,  Decorative,  Giant  Flowering,  Show, 
Fancy,  Pompon,  Paxmy,  Duplex,  Collarette,  Anemone, 
Century  and  Single.  Natural  color  reproductions  of 
new  Decoratives.  "Dr.  Tyrrell"  and  "Minnie  Burgle"and 
38  beautiful  half-tone  illustrations  of  the  distinct  types. 
The  leading  Dahlia  catalogue  with  the  191 7  novelties. 

Book,  "The  Dahlia,"  Sth  Revised  Edition,  Fifty  Cents 

PEACOCK  DAHLIA  FARMS,  Berlin,New  Jersey 


Exclusively 


7,000,000  Quality  Bulbs  were  produced  at 
"Cedar  Acres"  the  past  season. 
This  splendid  stock  makes  me 
independent  of  foreign  impor- 
tations and  enables  me  to  offer 
the  best  bulbs  of  the  best  vari- 
eties at  exceptionally  low  prices. 

For  example:  in  lots  of  100  America, 
light  pink,  $2.00;  Baron  Hulot, 
blue,  $3.00;  Halley,  salmon  pink, 
#2.00;  Isaac  Buchanan,  yellow, 
$6.00;  Panama  (companion  to 
I  America),  hermosa  pink,  $5.00; 
Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton,  Jr.,  pink, 
red  blotched,  $7.50. 

My  illustrated  booklet  describes  many 
new    and    marvellous    creations.  It 
gives  cultural  instructions  and  much  in- 
teresting information  about  the  Gladioli. 
You  should  have  a  copy  of  it.    It  is  free. 


B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 

Box  27  Wenham,  Mass. 
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MR.  KIPLING  S  NEW  BOOKS 
That  they  did  not  ask  me  to  draw  the  sword 

When  they  stood  to  endure  their  lot 
That  they  only  looked  to  me  for  a  word, 

And  I  answered  I  knew  them  not? 
If  ifbe  found,  when  the  battle  clears, 

Their  death  has  set  me  free, 
Then  how  shall  I  live  with  myself  through  the  years 

Which  they  have  bought  for  me? 

The  above  verses  are  quoted  from  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's poem  "The  Neutral,"  which  appears  in  his 
new  book;  "Sea  Warfare."  This  book  also  in- 
cludes his  remarkable  pictures  of  the  British 
Navy,  "Tales  of  'The  Trade,'  "  "Destroyers  at 
Jutland"  and  "The  Fringes  of  the  Fleet." 

Beside  this  a  "regular  book"  (quotation 
marks  are  used  to  set  the  book  aside  from  Mr. 
Kipling's  war  books)  is  announced  by  Mr. 
Kipling  this  month.  It  is  "A  Diversity  of 
Creatures"  and  contains  fourteen  short  stories 
and  as  many  new  poems.  Some  of  the  stories 
have  appeared  in  magazines  in  this  country 
but  none  of  the  poems  have  been  published 
before.  Because  this  is  the  first  "regular 
book"  from  Mr.  Kipling's  pen  since  "Rewards 
and  Fairies"  was  published  nearly  seven  years 
ago,  it  constitutes  an  event  in  our  publishing 
season  which  we  are  most  happy  to  chronicle. 

In  these  stirring  martial  times  when  all  the 
Nations  of  the  world  are  vividly  awake  to  the 
heroic  sacrifice  of  France,  the  following  lines 
quoted  from  Mr.  Kipling's  poem,  "France" 
afford  probably  as  inspiring  a  tribute  as  any 
that  has  been  paid.  The  poem  appears  in  the 
front  of  his  little  volume  "France  At  War." 

FRANCE 

Broke  to  every  known  mischance,  lifted  over  all 
By  the  light  sane  joy  of  life,  the  buckler  of  the  Gaul 
Furious  in  luxury,  merciless  in  toil, 
Terrible  with  strength  that  draws  from  her  tireless  soil, 
Strictest  judge  of  her  own  worth,  gentlest  of  men's  mind, 
First  to  follow  truth  and  last  to  leave  old  truths  behind — 
France  beloved  of  every  soul  that  loves  its  fellow-kind. 

SELMA  LAGERLOF  IN  UNIFORM  EDITION 

With  the  ever  increasing  ground-swell  of 
popularity  advancing  the  demand  for  the  works 
of  Sclma  Lagerlof,  the  need  for  a  uniform  edi- 
tion of  the  books  of  this  only  woman  winner 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  has  become  more  apparent 
each  day.  The  New  York  Times  expressed 
the  situation  in  an  editorial  recently  when  it 
said: 

"Almost  over  night,  it  seems,  Conrad  has  come 
quietly  into  his  own.  Similar  recognition  of  Miss 
Lagerlof  has  been  gathering  impetus  in  the  same  quiet 
fashion." 

It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that  we  an- 
nounce a  uniform  edition  of  nine  volumes  of 
Miss  Lagerlof's  books  bound  in  green  leather 
and  made  up  in  pocket  size  like  the  Deep  Sea 
Edition  of  Conrad,  and  the  red  leather  edi- 
tions of  Kipling  and  O.  Henry. 

This  new  set  will  be  known  as  the  Northland 
Edition  and  will  contain  the  following  volumes: 

"Jerusalem" 

"The  Emperor  of  Portugallia" 
"The  Story  of  Gosta  Berling" 
"The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils  " 
"The  Further  Adventures  of  Nils" 
''The  Girl  from  the  Marsh  Croft" 


"The  Miracles  of  Antichrist" 

"  Invisible  Links  " 

"From  a  Swedish  Homestead" 

It  is  also  intended  as  soon  as  conditions 
permit  to  make  all  of  these  titles  in  the  regular 
cloth  edition  in  format  uniform  with  that  of 
"Jerusalem",  "The  Emperor  of  Portugallia," 
and  "From  a  Swedish  Homestead."  "The 
Girl  from  the  Marsh  Croft"  is  the  latest 
one  to  be  reissued  in  a  new  edition  in  the  stand- 
ard blue  cloth  above  referred  to. 

Mrs.  Velma  Swanston  Howard,  the  author- 
ized translator  of  Doctor  Lagerlof's  works  is 
now  at  work  upon  the  companion  volume  of 
"Jerusalem,"  which  will  be  published  this 
coming  fall  under  the  title  of  "The  Holy  City. 
Jerusalem  II."  The  Swedish  title  of  this  book 
literally  translated  is  "Jerusalem  in  the  Holy 
Land,"  but  the  author  has  expressed  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  free  translation  for  the  American 
edition. 

LAGERLOF  BROCHURE 

Coincident  with  the  issue  of  the  Northland 
Edition  of  Doctor  Lagerlof's  books  we  will  have 
ready  for  free  distribution  to  schools,  colleges, 
and  interested  individuals  an  illustrated  bi- 
ographical and  critical  brochure  upon  the  life 
and  works  of  this  great  Scandinavian  author. 

"an  uncensored  diary" 

Daughter  of  a  university  president,  wife  of  a 
newspaper  editor,  and  with  a  personality  car- 
rying her  fresh  eager  interest  into  every  day's 
events,  Mrs.  Ernesta  Drinker  Bullitt  made  a 
journey  through  the  Central  Empires.  The 
result  of  that  journey  is  her  little  book,  "An 
Uncensored  Diary,"  which  might  also  have 
been  called  "  Impertinence  Abroad."  For  Mrs. 
Bullitt  was  neither  awed  by  Prussian  austerity 
nor  intimidated  by  its  brutality. 

There  is  much  of  humor  in  this  amusing  and 
illuminating  little  book,  but  underneath  it  all 
there  is  also  much  to  think  about.  The  entry 
for  June  29th  (1916)  contains  these  prophetic 
paragraphs : 

"Billy  (the  author's  husband)  asked  if  the 
U-boat  war  was  likely  to  be  resumed. 

"'That  depends  on  Wilson,'  answered  Zim- 
merman. 'If  he  pushes  England  into  obeying 
international  law,  we  will  not  resume  it.  If 
he  goes  on  doing  nothing,  as  he  has  for  some 
time,  I  cannot  answer  for  what  our  military 
and  naval  authorities  will  do.' " 

Apparently  the  German  thoroughness  had 
thought  out  something  along  the  line  of  the 
recent  "barred  zone,"  even  then. 

Just  what  form  of  hypnotism  Mrs.  Bullitt 
used  in  getting  her  diary  past  the  censor  it  is 
hard  to  ascertain.  Perhaps  he  didn't  under- 
stand it.  Anyhow  here  is  what  Mrs.  Bullitt  says : 

"It  must  have  hurt  the  censor's  feelings 
cruelly  to  let  my  diary  by.  He  put  crosses 
and  exclamation  points  down  all  the  margins. 
Billy's  notes  were  cut  to  ribbons,  and  he  is  in  a 
rage. 

"Now  I  have  come  to  the  end.  I  am  going 
to  America,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  that  matters  to  me  to-day." 


A  DAY  S  RECORD 

To  excel  one's  own  best  performances  is 
always  a  pleasure,  whether  done  under  the 
spur  of  competition  or  under  the  infinitely 
more  lasting  spur  of  the  desire  to  correct  one's 
imperfections.  Whatever  the  cause  it  was  a 
satisfaction  to  chalk  up  a  new  high  record  of 
one  day's  output  of  books  a  short  time  ago 
when  the  Country  Life  Press  bindery  delivered 
20,700  finished  volumes  to  the  stock  room. 
The  average  output  is  about  15,000  books  a 
day  in  addition  to  the  magazines  and  the  mis-, 
cellaneous  work  done  by  the  press. 

NATURE  BOOKS  FOR  SPRING 

With  the  coming  of  spring  our  thoughts 
turn  as  naturally  to  books  on  gardening  and 
nature  in  general  as  the  flowers  turn  to  the 
early  spring  sunshine.  It  is  one  of  our  aims 
to  publish  good  nature  books  and  we  have 
talked  about  them  so  much  that  we  are  not 
going  to  mention  any  of  them  now  except  the 
brand  new  ones  which  are  coming  from  our 
press  this  month  and  next. 

The  first  one  to  appear  is  "Aristocrats  of  the 
Garden,"  by  Ernest  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  at  Harvard  and  author  of  "A 
Naturalist  in  Western  China,"  familiarly  called 
"Chinese"  Wilson  by  botanists  and  horticul- 
turists to  whom  he  has  brought  so  many  new 
and  interesting  trees,  plants  and  flowers  from 
the  Far  East.  This  handsome  book  with  its 
sixteen  full  page  illustrations  is  made  in  a  lim- 
ited edition  of  only  1,200  copies.  In  it  Mr. 
Wilson  tells  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful 
material  in  plants  and  shrubs  little  known  to 
gardeners  at  large  which  are  now  made  avail- 
able for  those  who  desire  to  include  in  their 
gardens  some  rare  and  beautiful  things. 

Next  come  the  four  volumes  of  the  Pocket 
Garden  Library  which  contain  more  than  200 
color  illustrations,  made  up  in  the  pocket  size 
both  in  flexible  linen  and  flexible  leather.  The 
general  make  up  is  the  same  as  the  pocket 
guides  to  birds  and  wild  flowers  of  which 
267,282  have  been  sold  during  the  past  yeas 
alone.    The  titles  are: 

Vol.  I.    Flowers  of  Spring,  by  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw. 
Vol.  II.    Flowers  of  Early  Summer,  by  Ellen 
Eddy  Shaw. 

Vol.  III.    Flowers  of  Late  Summer,  by  Ellen  Eddy 

Shaw. 

Vol.  IV.  Flowers  of  Winter — Indoors  and  Out, 
by  Montague  Free. 

A  stepping  stone  from  the  briefer  and  neces- 
sarily restricted  pocket  guide  books  to  the 
large  and  scientifically  treated  subjects  in  the 
standard  Nature  Library  is  the  little  Worth 
Knowing  Series  of  which  four  volumes  are 
published  this  season.  The  books  take  up  the 
different  subjects  in  popular  vein  yet  giving 
enough  of  the  scientific  fact  to  carry  the  reader 
farther  into  the  subject  than  is  possible  in  th 
pocket  guides.    The  titles  are  as  follows 

Birds  Worth  Knowing,  by  Neltje  Blanchan. 

Butterflies  Worth  Knowing,  by  Clarence  M. 
Weed. 

Trees  Worth  Knowing,  by  Julia  Ellen  Rogers.  _ 
Flowers  Worth  Knowing,  adapted  from  Neltje 
Blanchan's  Works,  by  Asa  Don  Dickinson. 
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Varieties  whose  only  recommendation  is  that  they  pay,  have  no  place  in  the  home  orchard 


QUALITY  FRUITS  FOR  THE  HOME  ORCHARD 

By  M.  G.  KAINS 

apply  most  particularly  to  fruit  produced  commercially,  under 
irrigation,  in  the  West,  they  also  apply  in  the  East,  though  less 
conspicuously.  Doubtless  the  most  important  of  these  reasons  is 
premature  harvesting.  Business  growers  remote  from  their 
markets  must  gather  their  fruit  while  it  is  hard  enough  to  stand 
shipment.  In  such  condition  it  is  often  flavorless;  flavor  rarely 
develops  in  fruit  after  it  is  gathered.  The  pear  is  the  only  notable 
exception  among  temperate  climate  fruits.  The  inference  from 
all  this  is  that  in  order  to  have  high-flavored  fruit  no  one  is  in 
such  a  favorable  position  as  the  man  who  has  enough  land  to  grow 
it  himself,  for  he  can  allow  it  to  remain  upon  the  tree  until  it 
reaches  that  acme  of  flavor — the  standard  of  a  childhood  memory! 

It  is  not  quite  true  to  claim  that  the  choice  varieties  of  our 
childhood  have  been  discarded.  To  be  sure,  many  of  them  have; 
but  some  of  our  leading  commercial  fruits  of  to-day  are  the  ones 
that  our  fathers  placed  high  in  quality  in  their  time.  In  fact, 
the  market  standard  is  a  far  higher  one  now  than  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago.  In  those  days,  while  it  was  possible  to  buy 
named  varieties  in  many  markets,  yet  enormous  quantities  of 
unnamed  seedling  fruits  found  fairly  ready  sale.  The  trend  has 
been  steadily  upward,  for  not  only  has  the  seedling  stuff  almost 
disappeared,  but  many  of  the  choice  varieties  of  our  youth — 
Spitzenburg,  Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden,  and  Mcintosh  apples — 
have  become  important  commercial  kinds,  and  the  commercial 
sorts  of  former  days — Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Northern 
Spy,  and  Tompkins  King — have  taken  the  rank  of  staples.  The 


|HV  don't  we  get  as  good  fruit  now  as  when  we 
were  boys?"  asked  one  of  my  clients  recently. 
"  I  don't  mean,''  he  explained,  "as  good  look- 
ing specimens;  for  heaven  knows  the  looks  of 
the  dollar-a-dozen  apples  are  good  enough  to 
provoke  a  second  fall  of  the  race.  I  mean 
why  are  the  specimens  that  I  buy  poorly  flavored 
for  their  kind,  and  why  are  most  of  the  kinds  offered  for  sale  not 
the  choice  ones  I  knew  as  a  child,  but  inferior  ones?  I  have  tried 
again  and  again  to  find  Primate,  Hawley,  Pomme  Grise,  and 
Swaar  apples,  Flemish  Beauty  and  Sheldon  pears,  genuine  Early 
Crawford  peaches,  Reine  Claude  plums,  and  old-fashioned  Ox- 
heart  cherries,  but  have  always  failed.  I  want  to  grow  just  such 
kinds  as  those  to  supply  my  home  needs,  partly  to  remind  me  of 
my  childhood,  and  partly  to  have  really  delicious  fruit  of  my  own 
production.  At  my  father's  we  had  fruit  of  some  kind  every 
month  ot  the  year;  apples  of  one  season  overlapped  strawberries 
of  the  next.    Can  I  hope  for  just  such  an  orchard  as  that?" 

To  answer  these  questions  as  fully  as  possible  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article.  Some  of  the  reasons  why  the  good  looking,  high- 
priced  specimens  are  of  inferior  flavor  to  the  home  grown  ones  of 
our  childhood  are  that  while  soil  and  sun  may  favor  color  develop- 
ment, the  methods  of  tillage,  fertilization,  irrigation,  and  especially 
the  practice  of  too  earlv  harvesting,  impair  the  development  of 
the  essential  oils  and  other  fruit  flavors,  and  tend  to  make  the 
flesh  of  the  fruit  more  woody  or  stringy.    While  these  reasons 
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Anjou.  For  hardiness,  uniformity, 
reliability,  excellence,  and  long-keeping 
qualities,  Anjou  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  varieties 


Louise  Bonne.  While  not  of  high- 
est quality,  this  is  especially  valuable 
for  its  large,  clean  fruit  and  its  regular 
annual  bearing  habit 
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only  choice  varieties  that  play  important  commercial  roles  are 
the  ones  that  bear  enough  fruit  or  command  a  high  enough  price 
to  pay  for  their  cultivation. 

In  the  home  orchard  none  of  these  sordid  calculations  needs  to 
figure;  the  amateur  may  plant  exactly  what  pleases  him,  regard- 
less of  cost,  yield,  or  profit.  Moreover,  without  having  recourse 
to  cold  storage  he  can  grow  in  his  own  garden  an  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  fruit  of  some  kind  to  eat  366  days  every  leap  year,  and 
miss  only  one  day  each  other  year  of  the  intervening  three,  just 
as  his  father  did  of  yore! 

Adam  was  placed  in  Eden;  ergo,  the  home  orchard  must  be  the 
ideal!  So  varieties  whose  raison  d'etre  is  that  they  pay  let  us 
place  beyond  the  pale  of  our  consideration,  unless  they  can  present 
some  intrinsic  credential  which  shall  entitle  them  to  return  to 
paradise.  For  just  as  the  poor  are  always  with  us,  so  can  we 
always  secure  supplies  of  mediocre  and  inferior  fruit,  both  as  to  var- 
iety and  grade,  in  the  general  market.  Therefore  in  this  discussion 
of  fruits  for  the  home  orchard,  without  intent  to  provoke  heart 
burning,  we  will  relegate  to  outer  darkness,  or  rather  the  general 
market,  such  varieties  as  Ben  Davis  apple,  Keiffer  pear,  Elberta 
peach,  Lombard  plum,  and — no,  I  don't  know  a  cherry  which  is 
entitled  to  such  obloquy. 

WHAT  VARIETIES  AND  HOW  MANY 

Let  us  make  a  sketchy  survey  of  the  varieties  now  obtainable 
from  leading  nurserymen  in  order  to  learn  the  names  and  the 
standing  of  the  best  ones. 

The  peach  is  perhaps  the  finest  home  orchard  fruit  because  it  is 
easily  grown  in  a  wide  extent  of  territory  and  in  a  considerable 
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A  list  of  recommended  pears,  the  black  lines  showing  approximately  the  duration  of  the  periods 
when  the  different  varieties  are  usable 

range  of  soils.  Moreover,  it  requires  less  space  than  apples,  sweet 
cherries,  and  standard  pears,  begins  to  bear  young,  and,  barring 
accident,  produces  liberally  every  year  after  the  third  from  setting 
— sometimes  the  second.  Nurserymen  list  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  best  varieties  than  of  perhaps  any  other  fruit,  and  so  mis- 
takes are  less  likely  than  in  other  cases.  In  making  up  the  list, 
forget  the  prejudice  against  white-fleshed  peaches.  It  is  as  un- 
founded as  the  blind  dictum  that  a  yellow-skinned  chicken  must 
therefore  be  better  than  a  white-skinned  one,  or  that  a  brown  egg, 
if  you  live  in  Boston,  is  better  than  a  white  one,  or  vice  versa  if 
you  live  in  New  York!  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  the  white- 
fleshed  peaches  are  superior  to  the  yellow  ones.  No  matter  how 
big  a  list  you  make,  be  sure  to  include  at  least  one  tree  each  of 
Foster,  Early  Crawford,  Late  Crawford,  and  Oldmixon,  for 
quality's  sake!  'There  may  be  other  as  fine  peaches  but  they 
either  haven't  stood  the  test  or  are  not  so  widely  known.  Other 
good  ones  are  Heath  Cling,  St.  John,  Kalamazoo,  Salwey,  Rochester, 
Hiley,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Ray,  Stevens,  McKay's  Late,  and  Willett. 


Very  early  sorts  are:  Alexander,  Carman,  Yellow  St.  John. 
Second  early:  Belle  of  Georgia,  Champion,  Mountain  Rose,  Rivers, 
Tillotson,  Rochester,  Lamont,  Early  York.  Mid-season:  Bergen 
Yellow,  Brigdon,  Foster,  George  Fourth,  Susquehanna,  Late 
Rareripe,  Lemon  Cling,  Willett,  Oldmixon  Free,  Reeve's  Favorite, 
Orange  Cling,  Stump,  Early  Crawford.  Late:  Fox,  Salwey,  Late 
Crawford,  Lemon  Free,  Beer  Smock,  Stevens,  Ward's  Late..  Very 
late:  Bilyeu,  Heath  Cling,  McKay  Late. 

Elberta  has  been  omitted  from  the  above  list  for  the  reason 
that  on  account  of  its  excellent  shipping  qualities  every  commer- 
cial grower  has  acres  of  Elberta,  so  that  we  can  always  get  it 
everywhere.  It  is  a  sort  of  Ben  Davis  among  peaches  and  as 
such,  to  quote  Walt  Mason  when  immortalizing  this  notorious 
apple,  "It  typifies  the  shoddy,  it's  false  as  human  sin;  so  thick 
in  outer  body,  so  bum  and  cheap  within."  Growers  say  that 
if  allowed  to  ripen  fully  it  is  a  "pretty  good  peach."  They  say 
the  same  of  Ben  Davis  apples  and  Kieffer  pears. 

The  nectarine  is  grown  only  to  a  limited  extent  even  in  amateur 
gardens.  It  possesses  no  superiority  to  the  peach  excepting  that 
it  has  a  smooth  skin.  Botanically  it  is  the  same  as  the  peach,  be- 
cause a  peach  stone  may  produce  a  nectarine  tree,  and  vice  versa; 
also  a  single  branch  on  a  tree  may  produce  nectarines  while  the 
rest  of  the  tree  produces  peaches,  and  vice  versa.  But  for  curi- 
osity's sake  a  few  nectarine  trees  may  be  included  in  the  home 
orchard.  They  rrtay  be  handled  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  peach 
trees.  Probably  the  best  known  varieties  grown  in  the  United 
States  are  Boston,  Elruge,  Downton,  Advance,  Hardwick,  Early 
Newington,  Lord  Napier,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Stanwick,  and  Hum- 
boldt. 

A  few  pointers  on  apple  varieties  may  not  be  amiss.  Among  the 
sweet  apples  the  following  are  prominent:  Sweet  Bough,  Golden 
Sweet,  Sweet  Winesap  (or  Henrick  Sweet),  Munson  Sweet,  Lady 
Sweet,  Bailey  Sweet,  and  Tolman  Sweet.  These  will  fully  cover 
the  season  from  August  to  April.  Probably  the  best  early  dessert 
apples  are  Benoni,  Primate,  Chenango,  St.  Lawrence,  Fall  Pippin, 
Fameuse,  Mother,  Cox  Orange,  Sops  of  Wine,  Red  June,  Porter, 
Early  Strawberry,  Williams  Red,  and  Wealthy.  These  will 
cover  the  season  from  late  July  to  November.  Later  dessert 
varieties  are  Mcintosh,  Northern  Spy,  Hubbardston,  Delicious, 
Sutton,  Wagener,  Spitzenburg,  Golden  Russet,  Newtown,  Tompkins 
King,  Ribston  Pippin,  Roxbury,  and  Pomme  Grise.  For  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  cooking  apples  from  earliest  to  latest,  the 
best  may  include:  Early  Harvest,  Yellow  Transparent,  Oldenburg, 
Maiden  Blush,  Gravenstein,  Fall  Pippin,  English  Codling,  Colla- 
mer  (Twenty  Ounce),  Yellow  Belleflower,  Tompkins  King,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  and  Winesap. 

No  one  can  make  a  mistake  in  choosing  May  Duke,  Early 
Richmond,  Montmorency,  English  Morello,  and  Late  Duke 
cherries,  provided  his  object  is  culinary  products.  These  are 
all  acid  varieties,  in  some  cases  too  acid  to  be  pleasant  when 
eaten  raw.  Other  worthy  varieties  belonging  to  this  group  are 
Abbesse  d'Oignies,  Reine  Hortense,  and  Princess  Christine. 
There  are  just  five  kinds  of  sweet  cherries  that  I  would  not  like 
to  miss  in  my  orchard — Black  Tartarian,  Windsor,  Yellow  Span- 
ish, Napoleon,  and  Governor  Wood.  If  I  were  living  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  I  should  want  to  include  several  others,  especially 
Bing  and  Lambert.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  good  reports 
are  coming  from  Schmidt's  Bigarreau.  In  planting  sweet  cherries 
it  is  well  to  have  several  varieties,  because  some  fail  to  bear  well 
when  standing  alone  or  in  blocks  of  only  one  kind,  and  even  when 
trees  of  certain  other  kinds  are  present.  The  reason  is  that  the 
pollen  of  some  varieties  fails  to  fertilize  the  pistils  in  the  flowers 
of  their  own  varieties.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have 
other  kinds  near-by.  The  sweet  varieties  first  mentioned  are 
probably  the  safest;  those  last  discussed  among  the  ones  that  may 
be  given  a  trial. 

The  apricot,  though  a  prominent  fruit  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is 
little  grown  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Perhaps  this  is  mainly 
because  it  blossoms  so  early  in  the  spring  that  it  is  subject  to  frost 
blasting  of  the  flowers.  In  sections  where  late  spring  frosts  are 
the  rule  the  trees  should  be  planted  on  northern  slopes  and  expos- 
ures, on  the  north  side  of  barns  and  other  buildings,  spruce  and 
other  evergreen  trees,  and  where  cold  breezes  from  lakes,  rivers, 
and  ponds  will  keep  the  buds  dormant  as  late  as  possible.  I  he 
trees  are  a  sort  of  cross  between  a  plum  and  a  peach  and  so  is  the 
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fruit.  They  may  be  managed  in  about  the  same  way  as  the  peach. 
As  an  addition  to  the  home  orchard  Moorpark,  Royal,  Peach,  and 
Early  Golden  are  probably  the  best  varieties  to  choose.  They  are 
perhaps  the  most  widely  successful  East  and  West. 

While,  in  America,  the  quince  is  not  a  fruit  to  be  eaten  raw,  it  is 
of  such  unique  character  that  it  should  be  in  every  home  orchard. 
Upon  deep,  rich,  moist,  but  well  drained  soil  the  trees  will  do  well, 
especially  if  liberally  fed  and  kept  well  cultivated.  No  fruit,  not 
even  the  famous  guava  of  the  semi-tropics,  can  surpass  it  as  a  jelly 
and  marmalade  maker,  either  used  alone  or  with  other  fruits  such 
as  apple  and  pear.  At  least  three  trees  should  be  planted  for  this 
purpose.    The  leading  varieties  are  given  in  the  table. 
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Chart  showing  approximate  duration  of  usable  periods  (for  the  latitude  of  New  York}, 
indicating  that  some  variety  of  dessert  apple  is  available  from  your  own  orchard  every  month 
in  the  year  excepting  June  and  a  portion  of  July. 


It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  with  few  exceptions  all  our 
choicest  plum  varieties  are  of  European  origin.  We  have  done  too 
little  work  in  originating  varieties  from  our  American  species  to 
secure  many  really  good  plums.  These  latter  sorts  are  of  special 
value  in  the  plains  states  and  the  Mississippi  basin — some  of  them 
even  as  far  north  as  Labrador — where  the  European  varieties 
mostly  fail.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  many  of  the  Japanese  plums, 
especially  Kelsey  and  Wickson,  are  notably  successful;  and  east- 
ward from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  while  these  two  fail,  certain 


other  kinds  are  of  importance.  Probably  the  most  widely  im- 
portant of  these  are  Abundance,  Burbank,  and  Satsuma.  Among 
the  European  varieties  are  many  specially  fitted  for  culinary 
purposes — Shropshire  and  other  varieties  of  Damsons,  German 
and  Italian  Prunes,  Bradshaw,  Grand  Duke,  and  Monarch.  To 
this  group  also  belongs  the  Green  Gage  family — the  finest  dessert 
plums  of  all — Reine  Claude,  Archduke,  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Bavay,  Hand,  Pearl,  and  several  others.  They  melt  like  kisses 
and  leave  a  taste  for  more.  Still  others  that  compare  favorably 
with  these  last  are  Sannois,  Golden  Drop,  and  Middleburg. 

Most  of  the  early  pears  are  defective  in  some  way.  Many  of 
them  rot  at  the  core  before  betraying  their  false  heartedness  on 
the  outside.  But  since  they  begin  to  ripen  six  or  more  weeks 
before  the  Bartlett,  a  tree  each  of  half  a  dozen  kinds  to  cover  this 
period  may  be  included;  say,  Madeleine,  Manning's  Elizabeth, 
Tyson,  Rostiezer,  Clapp's  Favorite,  and  GifFard.  Most  people 
would  surely  want  Bartlett.  Unless  I  had  space  to  spare  I  would 
not  plant  it,  because  there  are  many  pears  of  higher  quality  and 
also  because  one  can  always  get  it  in  the  market.  Onondaga,  a  very 
large  yellow  fruit,  is  one  of  my  favorites,  though  it  is  not  of  highest 
quality.  Hardy,  Howell,  Vermont  Beauty,  Lawrence,  and  Easter 
Beurre  are  all  good  late  autumn  varieties.  Barry,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Winter  Nelis,  Gris  d'Hiver,  and  Dana's  Hovey  are  highly 
rated  among  the  winter  sorts.  My  own  estimate  of  my  special 
favorites  was  given  in  the  January  issue  of  The  Garden  Magazine 
from  which  I  quote: 

"The  Cornice  pear,  in  my  opinion,  deserves  more  general  plant- 
ing, especially  for  home  use.  Of  all  the  high  quality  pears  I  should 
place  it  second  only  to  Seckel,  though  Sheldon  pushes  it  rather 
hard  for  this  high  place.  It  is  certainly  finer  flavored  than  any 
specimen  of  Bosc,  Anjou,  or  Clapp  that  I  have  ever  eaten.  In 
size  the  best  specimens  I  have  sampled  equal  Angouleme,  which 
they  surpass  in  texture  as  well  as  flavor.  In  juiciness  it  is  the  equal 
of  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  which  it  surpasses  in  having  a  far  less 
astringent,  tough,  gritty  skin.  As  to  its  sweetness,  it  is  a  close 
rival  of  Flemish  Beauty.  For  a  pear  to  form  one  of  a  succession  it 
would  cap  the  climax  of  this  list:  Clapp,  Flemish,  Seckel,  Sheldon, 
Cornice,  thus  covering  the  season  from  mid-September  to  late 
November — provided  the  family  appetite  would  let  it  last  that 
long." 

In  choosing  varieties  for  the  home  orchard,  the  various  purposes 
for  which  the  fruit  is  to  be  used  should  always  be  considered  first. 
Therefore  the  orchard  list  should  include  varieties  best  suited  for 
dessert,  and  for  each  of  the  principal  culinary  purposes  such  as 
sauce,  pie,  jelly,  jam,  etc.  For  instance,  some  varieties  of  apples, 
such  as  Tolman  Sweet  and  Tompkins  King,  are  ne  plus  ultra 
bakers;  others  like  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Northern  Spy  art- 
splendid  pie  and  apple  sauce  varieties.  While  many  of  the  choice 
dessert  varieties,  such  as  Fameuse  and  Wagener,  apparently 
resent  being  forced  to  play  any  culinary  role,  others  like  Albe- 
marle Pippin  (Yellow  Newtown,  properly  speaking)  adapt  them- 
selves to  any  part.  This  latter  variety,  by  the  way,  is  the  identical 
kind  used  by  the  serpent  to  tempt  Eve — at  least  so  the  colored 
people  of  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  declare. 

To  make  the  list  more  effective,  the  varieties  should  cover  the 
whole  season  from  earliest  to  latest.  Early  varieties  of  cherries, 
such  as  Early  Richmond  and  Black  Tartarian,  may  start  a  suc- 
cession of  fruit  that  lasts  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  when  Late  Duke 
and  Windsor  ripen  their  last  fruits.  By  using  Japanese  plums 
such  as  Abundance  and  Burbank  the  plum  season  may  be  made 
to  last  from  July  until  October  or  even  November,  when  the  last 
Middleburg  and  Sannois  are  gathered.  The  peach  season  may 
extend  even  longer,  for  while  the  first  Alexander,  Amsden,  and 
other  varieties  that  ripen  in  July  and  August  are  less  desirable 
than  those  that  mature  between  mid-August  and  mid-October, 
they  bring  the  first  taste  of  peaches,  just  as  Heath  Cling  and 
Bilyeu  (the  latter  decidedly  inferior  to  the  former)  make  it  possible 
to  have  fresh  sliced  peaches  and  cream  on  Thanksgiving  day  or 
even  later.  One  of  my  northern  Maryland  friends  who  grows  it 
for  home  use,  says,  "If  you  use  enough  powdered  sugar  and  thick 
cream  on  it,  sliced  Bilyeu  slips  down  pretty  well  on  Christm;is 
day.  It's  the  only  peach  I  know  that  will  keep  till  then.  We 
cover  ours  deeply  with  straw  in  the  barn." 

The  pear  has  a  still  longer  season,  starting  in  July  with  such 
varieties  as  Manning's  Elizabeth  and  Madeleine,  a  constant  sue- 
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cession  may  be  had  with  proper  care  and  curbed  appetites  until 
early  March,  and  sometimes  when  the  vagaries  of  the  moon  bring 
Easter  Sunday  early,  the  Easter  Beurre  may  prove  its  right  to  its 

name. 

The  longest  season  of  all  is  that  of  the  apple  which  starts  with 
Red  June  and  Fourth  of  July,  perhaps  not  quite  according  to  the 
schedule  that  their  names  imply,  but  in  late  July  anyway,  and 
continues  until  Yellow  Newtown  and  Winesap  or  perhaps  even 
Baldwin  and  Northern  Spy  are  held  in  one  hand,  and  ripe  straw- 
berries from  the  home  patch  in  the  other. 

While  the  approximate  seasons  of  ripening  and  duration  have 
been  fairly  well  worked  out  for  pears  and  apples  as  shown  by  the 
accompanying  charts,  they  have  not  been  so  definitely  calculated 
for  cherries,  plums,  and  peaches.  So,  whereas  the  charts  should 
be  of  considerable  help  in  making  up  lists  of  apple  varieties  for 
cooking  and  dessert,  the  planter  of  the  stone  fruits  must  rely  upon 
the  terms — early,  mid-season,  and  late — used  for  grouping  the 
varieties,  always  remembering  that  local  causes  may  make  dif- 
ferences in  relative  time  of  fruiting.  These  differences  will  not 
be  so  great,  however,  that  a  variety  w  hich  ripens  early  in  one  sec- 
tion will  be  late  in  another,  or  vice  versa. 

During  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  several  comparatively  new 
varieties  have  been  brought  prominently  before  the  fruit-eating 
public.    As  some  of  these  are  of  high  quality,  the  novice  is  almost 
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sure  to  want  them.  He  is  likely  to  belittle  the  stand-bys  of  his 
locality  and  to  lay  undue  stress  on  the  untried  ones.  One  of  my 
friends  writes:  "I  want  to  grow  Stayman  Winesap,  King  David, 
Ortley,  and  Delicious,  particularly  Delicious.  \\  hat  do  you 
think  of  these?"  They  are  not  sufficiently  tested  in  the  East 
to  recommend  any  of  them  strongly.  Stayman  \\  inesap  grown  in 
southern  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  Maryland  is  excellent,  but 
too  often  it  water-cores.  King  David  is  subject  to  a  disfiguring 
disease.  I  don't  know  of  a  bearing  tree  of  Ortley  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  only  Delicious  trees  that  I  know  in  the 
East  have  borne  fruit  that  is  not  so  good  as  that  which  these  trees 
bear  in  the  West.  So  I  come  back  to  the  safe  advice  given  by 
every  pomologist:  give  first  preference  to  the  varieties  that  you 
know  do  well  in  your  locality  or  those  recommended  by  your  state 
experiment  station  or  the  national  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  making  up  a  list  of  varieties,  the  tables  and  the  charts 
will  be  found  helpful.  The  ones  that  indicate  the  relative 
period  during  which  each  variety  may  be  had  in  edible  condition 
need  no  further  comment  than  to  say  that  by  their  means  a  list 
of  varieties  may  be  quickly  made  up  to  cover  the  entire  season 
from  earliest  to  latest. 


I  he  table  of  high  quality  fruits  for  home  gardens  was  compiled 
from  the  much  larger  table  given  in  Bulletin  151  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  This  publication  divides  the  fruit-grow- 
ing area  of  the  United  States  and  adjacent  Canada  into  eighteen 
districts,  as  shown  on  the  map  herewith  reproduced,  and  by 
means  of  asterisks  and  daggers  opposite  the  names  indicates  the 
standing  of  each  variety  in  each  of  the  districts.  In  the  table 
the  number  1  stands  for  one  asterisk,  and  2  for  two  asterisks, 
these  signs  meaning,  respectively,  moderate  and  extensive  plant- 
ing. No  number  has  been  used  to  represent  the  daggers,  or  those 
varieties  suggested  as  worthy  of  trial.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  varieties  with  the  largest  number  of  2's  and  i's  are  more 
likely  to  succeed  in  new  territory  than  those  with  the  smallest 
number.  Notable  exceptions  to  this  statement  are  the  sweet 
cherries  which  fail  in  districts  numbers  6  to  1 1  inclusive,  and  the 
American  plums  which  are  notably  successful  in  these  same  dis- 
tricts. The  reason  why  these  plums  are  not  planted  elsewhere  is 
that  better  varieties  prevent  their  becoming  popular. 

Descriptions  of  the  characteristics  of  these  districts  cover  four 
large  pages  in  the  bulletin,  so  need  not  be  discussed  here.  It 
may  be  well,  however,  to  condense  the  brief  general  remarks 
concerning  the  fruit  lists  as  follows:  because  of  the  extended 
range  of  the  districts  and  the  varying  soil  and  climatic  conditions, 
the  conclusions  as  to  fruit  varieties  must  not  be  considered  as 
absolutely  correct,  but  simply  as  opinions  of  fruit  growers  in  the 
various  districts.  No  planter  should  follow  them  absolutelv, 
but  rather  rely  largely  upon  the  experience  of  others  in  the  vicinitv 
•and  a  correct  knowledge  of  his  own  location  and  environment. 
The  whole  area  is  divided  into  eighteen  pomological  districts, 
regardless  of  political  boundaries,  but  with  primary  reference  to 
the  influences  ot  latitude,  elevation,  prevailing  winds,  oceanic  and 
lacustrine  exposures,  etc. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  grow  at  least  two  trees  of  each  variety,  not 
merely  because  a  larger  supply  of  fruit  can  thus  be  secured  but 
because  the  supply  will  be  surer  each  year.  With  most  tree 
fruits,  but  especially  with  apples  and  pears,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  produce  a  large  quantity  one  year  and  a  small  amount  the 
following  season,  so  that  we  have  what  are  popularly  called 
"off  years"  and  "full  years."  This  is  mainly  due  to  allowing  so 
much  fruit  to  ripen  one  season  that  the  tree  has  little  or  no  chance 
to  develop  flower  buds  for  the  next.  To  prevent  this  we  may 
adopt  one  of  two  plans:  namely,  (1)  thin  the  fruit  before  mid- 
summer, removing  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  specimens,  these  to 
include  all  imperfect  ones;  or  (2),  destroy  all  the  fruit  on  every 
alternate  tree  of  each  variety  one  year,  and  all  on  the  other  tree 
the  next  year.  Of  the  two  plans,  the  latter  is  the  simpler  because  it 
is  easier  to  keep  track  of  a  tree  as  a  whole  than  to  remember  how 
one  part  w  as  treated  the  year  previous.  Besides,  if  the  trees  are 
started  in  this  way  while  they  are  small — half  being  so  treated 
the  first  year,  the  remainder  the  following  season — the  amount 
of  work  will  be  very  slight  and  the  trees  will  gradually  and  natur- 
ally develop  the  bearing  habit  so  that  each  year  there  will  be  a 
supply  of  fruit  from  half  the  orchard  while  the  other  half  is  rest- 
ing for  the  following  season's  crop. 

Neither  of  the  plans  just  described  should  take  the  place  of 
thinning,  which  should  be  an  annual  practice,  first  to  remove  all 
the  defective,  wormy,  and  diseased  specimens,  and  then  to  reduce 
the  number  of  fruits  so  that,  except  with  cherries,  no  two  speci- 
mens will  touch  each  other  when  they  reach  maturity.  No  one 
operation  will  produce  so  wonderful  a  change  in  the  size,  quality, 
and  appearance  of  a  crop  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  or  plums 
as  that  of  reducing  the  number  of  specimens  50  per  cent,  or  more. 
The  reason  is  thoroughly  scientific:  the  100  per  cent,  of  food  that 
would  normally  go  to  develop  100  per  cent,  of  crop  is  forced  to 
develop  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  crop  which,  therefore,  becomes 
larger,  juicier,  handsomer,  and  more  delicious.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Thinning  gets  rid  of  countless  specimens  that  would  never 
be  anything  but  culls — imperfectly  formed,  wormy,  or  otherwise 
defective.  It  keeps  the  tree  in  vigorous  condition  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  seed  formed;  for  seed  development  requires  far 
more  food  than  does  the  formation  of  the  flesh,  which  consists  of 
90  per  cent,  or  more  of  water.  The  branches  of  thinned  trees 
rarely  break  because  they  seldom  carry  loads  beyond  their  strength. 
Thinned  trees  are  much  more  regular  in  their  habits  of  bearing 
than  are  unthinned  ones. 
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But  this  is  getting  ahead  of  the  game.  What  we  want  to  know 
hefore  planting  is  how  many  trees  and  how  large  an  area  will  be 
needed  to  supply  the  family.  This  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  family  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  to  be  used.  Every 
man  must,  therefore,  make  his  own  calculation.  This  he  can  do 
fairly  well  by  figuring  that  fruit  trees  in  full  bearing  yield  ap- 


Map  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  showing  the  divisions  of  the  eighteen  fruit  producing  districts 


proximately  as  follows:  apples,  ten  to  thirty  bushels;  pears,  dwarf, 
five  to  ten,  standard,  four  to  twenty;  peaches,  three  to  ten;  plums, 
three  to  ten;  cherries,  sour,  two  to  five,  sweet,  five  to  fifteen.  A 
good  deal  of  difference  occurs  between  varieties,  due  to  size  of 
fruit  and  habit  of  bearing.  In  many  cases  the  maximum  figures 
mentioned  are  exceeded,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  calculate  on  bumper 
yields. 

"But,"  you  say,  "these  figures  only 
bewilder  me.  I  don't  know  how  much 
fruit  my  family  will  eat  when  we  have 
your  nectar  and  ambrosia  varieties  grow- 
ing in  our  own  garden.  How  many  trees 
will  I  need  for  my  family  of  six?" 

I  should  think  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  a  family  of  two  adults  and 
four  growing  children  if  they  couldn't  con- 
sume all  the  sweet  cherries  on  a  ten-yeai- 
old  tree  in  a  week  or  less.  As  the  season 
lasts  six  weeks  I  should  therefore  want  one 
tree  of  each  of  six  varieties  to  insure  a 
supply  from  earliest  to  latest.  I'd  want 
to  double  that  for  presents  to  my  friends, 
for  emergencies,  and  for  canning.  Sour 
cherry  trees  being  smaller,  and  their  fruit 
being  used  only  for  culinary  purposes,  three 
to  six  would  probably  be  enough.  Plums, 
having  more  than  double  the  fruiting  season 
of  cherries,  should  number  fifteen  to  twenty 
trees.  As  to  peaches  —  Professor  F.  A. 
Waugh  writes  in   his  "American  Peach 
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A  list  of  high  quality  fruits  for  home  gardens.    The  figures  1  and  2 
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1,  respectively,  moderate  and  extensive  planting  in  the  district  designated 
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Orchard,"  page  181,  "I  should  want  a  hundred;  but  perhaps  this  is 
the  judgment  of  a  man  inured  to  fruit  growing."  He  therefore  un- 
generously shaves  the  number  down  to  a  niggardly  two  dozen  trees, 
which,  however,  he  says  "are  not  too  many  for  the  smallest  farm 
family."  Pears  are  my  special  personal  weakness.  I'm  afraid 
to  advise  anyone,  because  I'd  hardly  stop  where  Professor  Waugh 
does  with  the  peach.  But  suppose  we  say  two  trees  a  month 
from  August  to  November — eight  trees — and  four  a  month  from 
December  to  March — sixteen  trees — or  twenty-four  trees  in  all. 
Half  this  latter  rate  may  apply  to  apples,  but  for  a  longer  winter 
season — six  months — i.  e.,  eight  trees  for  August  to  November, 
and  twelve  for  December  to  May,  a  total  of  twenty  apple  trees. 

The  great  mistakes  to  avoid  are  having  too  many  trees  of  a 
kind,  too  much  fruit  ripening  at  one  time,  and  breaks  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  supply.  Lacking  the  space  needed  for  the  numbers  of 
trees  just  mentioned,  the  list  may  be  cut  down  to  as  small  a  num- 
ber as  necessary.  But  by  all  means  plant  some  trees.  Many  a 
suburban  lot  has  space  for  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  trees.  Having 
made  up  the  list  and  the  number  of  trees  needed  for  the  family, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  how  much  space  they  require.  Never 
crowd  fruit  trees.  If  you  do  you  must  expect  them  to  grow  in- 
ordinately tall,  to  be  difficult  to  manage,  to  produce  inferior  fruit, 
and  to  die  prematurely.  Most  commercial  growers  and  probably 
the^  great  majority  of  amateurs  plant  as  closely  as  they  dare  and 
later  wonder  why  they  get  inferior  fruit.  Don't  follow  that  will 
0'  the  wisp,  "I  can  prune  them  and  keep  them  in  bounds."  The 
chances  are  that  you  cannot.  So  it  is  wise  economy  to  exceed  the 
maximum  distances  recommended  by  commercial  fruit  growers 
and  to  utilize  the  apparently  waste  space  with  crops  which  do  not 
interfere  with  or  steal  food  from  the  trees.  Annual  vegetables 
which  are  either  harvested  before  the  middle  of  September  or 
which,  like  cabbage,  do  not  make  it  necessary  to  disturb  the 
soil  when  they  are  gathered  later  in  the  fall,  are  all  good.  The 
very  best  are  peas,  beans,  early  cabbages,  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
melons,  squash,  spinach,  egg  plant,  peppers,  lettuce,  and  okra. 
For  the  first  four  to  six  years  the  various  berry  crops  may  also 
be  grown,  but  they  are  less  desirable  because  they  prevent  proper 
cultivation  among  the  trees  and  also  take  the  same  kinds  of  food 
from  the  soil  as  the  trees  do. 

Distances  recommended  for  planting  apple  trees  vary  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet,  due  to  differences  in  the  habit  of  growth,  Rhode  Is- 
land Greening,  for  instance,  having  a  very  spreading  habit  and 
Sutton  an  erect  one.  In  commercial  orchards  the  former  is 
often  set  at  forty  feet,  the  latter  at  thirty,  writh  the  result  that  the 
trees  often  interlock  and  have  to  be  butchered  more  or  less.  Better 
increase  the  distances  to  fifty  and  forty  feet,  respectively.  Standard 
pears  are  usually  set  twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart  each  way;  peaches, 
plums,  apricots,  and  sour  cherries  fifteen  to  twenty;  sweet  cherries 
twenty-five  to  thirty;  and  quinces  eight  to  twelve.  Better  in- 
crease these  distances  25  per  cent,  and  by  training  and  pruning 
keep  the  trees  low  headed  and  spreading.  Such  training  is  possible 
in  the  hands  of  amateurs,  because  the  incentive  to  erect  growth, 
namely  cramped  quarters,  is  absent.  Commercial  orchardists  are 
slowly  finding  out  that  they  can  make  more  money  from  low 
headed  than  from  high  headed  trees,  mainly  because  it  costs  less 
to  prune,  spray,  and  especially  to  harvest  the  fruit  from  such 
trees.    Why  not  take  a  step  in  advance  of  the  professionals? 

DWARF  VARIETIES 

At  this  point  many  a  reader  will  ask  the  difference  between  dwarf 
and  standard  trees,  and  the  relative  value  of  each.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  are  no  dwarf  varieties;  the  trees  are  made  dwarf 
by  grafting  or  budding  any  variety  upon  a  stock  that  prevents 
its  full  sized  development. 

For  dwarf  apples  the  stocks  or  root  part  of  the  tree  are  either 
Paradise  or  Doucin  apples;  for  pears  the  quince  is  used.  Stone 
fruits  are  rarely  dwarfed,  though  cherries  and  plums  are  offered 
by  some  nurserymen,  the  former  with  Mahaleb  cherry  roots,  the 
latter  with  plum  roots.  In  all  cases,  but  especially  with  the 
dwarf  cherry,  it  is  important  to  prevent  the  formation  of  roots 
from  any  point  above  the  union  of  the  stock  or  main  trunk  root 
with  the  scion  or  main  trunk  top.  Otherwise  the  dwarf  will  grow 
large,  perhaps  full  standard  size. 

While  it  is  interesting  to  have  choice  fruits  produced  on  bushy 
little  trees,  and  while  certain  varieties  of  pears,  especially  Angou- 


leme,  Easter,  Louise  Bonne,  Diel,  Glout  Morceau,  and  Amalis, 
are  particularly  desirable  when  grown  as  dwarfs,  yet  a  good  deal 
of  work  is  necessary  to  make  them  a  success.  The  pear  is  the 
only  dwarf  fruit  that  has  been  made  commercially  profitable  in 
America,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases  with  the  apple.  Follow- 
ing considerable  agitation,  about  fifteen  years  ago  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  conducted  commercial 
dwarf  apple  orchard  experiments  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
Upon  the  completion  of  these  it  published  a  bulletin  almost  con- 
demning the  dwarf  apple  as  a  business  proposition.  For  the  home 
garden,  however,  where  adequate  attention  can  be  given  them, 
dwarf  apples  (and  other  fruits)  are  interesting  and  excellent, 
especially  where  space  is  very  limited  and  a  few  choice  specimens 
of  many  varieties  are  desired.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  cor- 
dons, espaliers,  and_ other  "fancy"  ways  of  training  fruit  trees. 
For  such  purposes  dwarfs  are  mostly  used. 

Another  way  to  secure  a  large  number  of  varieties  in  a  small 
space  is  by  means  of  grafting  or  budding  as  many  as  desired  on 
trees  of  standard  size.  The  operations  are  so  simple  that  any  one 
can  easily  learn  from  the  fruit  books  how  to  do  them.  By  this 
means  individual  trees  may  be  converted  into  pomological  museums, 
each  bearing  as  many  varieties  as  the  ow-ner  may  wish  to  grow. 
Some  of  the  apple  and  pear  trees  of  my  boyhood  had  four  or  five 
kinds  each,  but  I  know  of  many  with  double  these  numbers,  and 
have  been  told  of  one  apple  tree  that  produces  more  than  seventy 
kinds — an  orchard  in  itself!  Samples,  yes;  but  think  what  a 
Joseph's  coat  that  tree  must  be!  Of  course,  this  is  an  excessive 
number;  but  where  there  is  space  for  only  a  few  trees,  a  succession 
of  varieties  could  be  secured  by  grafting  or  budding  say  four  to 
ten  on  each — the  peaches  all  on  one  tree,  the  apples  on  another, 
and  so  on.  While  it  is  possible  to  graft  the  stone  fruits  inter- 
changeably upon  each  other,  and  occasionally  possible  to  succeed 
with  apples  on  pears  and  vice  versa,  best  results  are  secured  by 
keeping  each  species  to  itself. 

SELECTION  OF  NURSERY  STOCK 

Much  of  the  loss  and  disappointment  experienced  by  amateurs 
could  be  avoided  by  proper  selection  of  nursery  stock.  Probably 
the  most  common  mistake  is  to  order  plants  too  large  or  too  old. 
Unless  the  nurseryman  has  paid  special  attention  to  root  pruning 
and  therefore  charges  a  high  price  for  plants  so  treated,  it  is  wise 
to  order  younger,  smaller,  but  wTell  grown  plants.  The  following 
suggestions  will  be  found  helpful:  insist  that  the  nurseryman  supply 
trees  true  to  name,  healthy,  mature,  and  in  vigorous  but  fully 
dormant  condition  when  dug  and  when  delivered;  that  the  trees  show 
no  shriveling,  discoloration,  or  other  evidences  of  premature  dig- 
ging and  improper  handling;  that  they  be  straight,  that 
the  union  of  stock  and  scion  be  good,  and  that  the  roots  be 
vigorous,  clean,  and  free  from  insects  and  disease.  Give  preference 
to  one-year-old  trees,  rather  than  two-year,  and  to  two-year 
rather  than  older  ones,  because  these  suffer  less  when  dug,  become 
established  quicker  when  planted,  are  easier  and  less  costly  to 
ship,  and  admit  of  better  management  in  the  orchard  than  do 
older  trees.  Moreover  they  come  into  bearing  as  soon  as  older 
nursery  trees — often  sooner.  Insist  that  the  trees  be  neither 
overgrown  nor  stunted,  but  four  to  six  feet  tall.  Trouble  may  also 
be  avoided  by  dealing  directly  with  responsible  nurseries. 

Prices  vary  considerably.  Novelties,  rare  varieties,  and  varie- 
ties difficult  to  propagate  are  naturally  high  priced;  but  fair  ranges 
for  one  year  trees  of  standard  varieties  at  retail  are:  apples,  20 
to  jo  cents;  pears,  plums,  and  sweet  cherries,  25  to  40  cents;  sour 
cherries  and  quinces,  20  to  30  cents;  peaches,  15  to  25  cents. 

The  home  orchardist  may  well  copy  the  commercial  grower  when 
it  comes  to  the  season  of  planting.  Provided  the  trees  have  dropped 
their  leaves  naturally — not  had  them  clipped  or  stripped — fall 
planting,  preferably  not  less  than  a  week  before  the  ground  freezes, 
except  for  occasional  crusts,  is  decidedly  better  than  spring  planting. 
First,  because  the  best  selection  of  trees  both  as  to  varieties  and 
specimens  may  be  secured  then;  second,  the  trees  can  start  growth 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  following  spring;  and  third, 
the  work  is  done  when  time  is  not  usually  at  such  a  premium  as 
in  the  spring.  The  main  advantage  claimed  for  spring  planting 
is  that  injury  is  avoided  the  first  winter  because  the  trees  have  a 
full  season  to  establish  themselves  before  exposure  to  winter  in 
the  orchard.    But  this  is  usually  offset  by  the  fact  that  spring 
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planting  may  be  delayed  until  so  late  in  the  season  that  the  trees  will 
not  get  properly  established  and  many  may  die  the  following  winter. 

PLANTING  AND  SPRAYING 

When  the  trees  are  received  from  the  nursery  they  should  be 
unpacked  at  once  and  have  all  their  mangled  roots  cut  back  to 
uninjured  wood.  If  at  all  dry  they  should  be  plunged,  top  and 
root,  in  water  for  a  day  or  more  or  be  buried  in  moist  soil  for  at 
least  a  week  to  recover  their  plumpness.  When  taken  to  the 
orchard  site  the  roots  should  be  kept  from  drying.  In  planting, 
the  holes  should  be  large  enough  to  take  in  the  roots  without  un- 
due twisting  and  coiling,  and  deep  enough  to  allow  the  trunks  to 
be  an  inch  or  two  lower  than  the  tree  stood  in  the  nursery.  This 
can  be  determined  by  the  color  of  the  bark  near  the  base  of  the 
trunk.  Always  the  top  soil  should  be  placed  around  the  roots 
before  the  subsoil  is  thrown  in  the  holes,  and  always  the  earth 
should  be  packed  down  hard  by  heavy  tramping  so  that  the  roots 
will  come  in  intimate  contact  with  it  and  so  that  the  amount  of 
settling  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  After  the  soil  has  been 
packed  down,  a  few  shovelfuls  of  loose  soil  should  be  placed  on  top 
to  check  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  packed  earth. 

If  we  will  disregard  a  very  few  exceptional  cases,  we  may  say 
that  best  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  produced  under  tillage  methods. 
These  consist  merely  in  plowing  the  soil  as  early  in  spring  as  it 
can  be  worked,  harrowing  immediately,  again  after  every  rain 
that  forms  a  crust,  and  otherwise  every  ten  days  until  midsummer, 
when  a  cover  crop  of  crimson  clover,  buckwheat,  rye,  and  hairy 
vetch  mixed,  or  some  other  plant,  is  sown  to  be  plowed  under  the 
following  spring.  Spraying  to  control  orchard  pests  is  also 
necessary. 

In  securing  good  results  the  amateur  has  the  advantage  over  the 
large  commercial  grower,  because,  having  more  time,  he  can  do 
a  more  workmanlike  job.  In  a  general  way,  lime-sulphur  wash, 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solution 
are  the  leading  fungicides;  arsenate  of  lead,  Paris  green,  and  helle- 
bore theleadinginsecticides  for  insects  that  bite  off  and  swallow  parts 
of  leaves;  and  tobacco  extracts,  whale  oil  soap,  and  miscible  oils 
for  insects  with  soft  bodies  and  those  that  suck  the  juices  of  the 
plants  upon  which  they  feed.  These  materials  may  be  purchased 
in  the  unmanufactured  or  in  the  manufactured  state,  and  applied 
by  apparatus,  of  which  there  is  a  very  large  assortment  for  ama- 
teurs as  well  as  for  commercial  use. 

Cherries,  peaches,  plums,  early  apples,  and  early  pears  are 
more  likely  to  produce  annual  crops  than  are  late  apples.  So 
far  as  the  stone  fruits  are  concerned  this  is  doubtless  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  blossom  buds  are  produced.  In  the 
case  of  the  early  apples  and  pears  it  is  probably  because  several 
weeks  elapse  between  harvest  and  the  close  of  the  season,  thus 
allowing  blossom  buds  to  develop.  These  fruits,  therefore,  are 
seen  to  be  ideal  for  the  home  garden  where  fruit  is  needed  every 
year.  Another  reason  for  growing  them  in  preference  to  late 
varieties,  where  there  is  not  room  for  all,  is  that  there  is  more 
difficulty  in  securing  good  fruit  during  hot  weather  than  from, 
say,  November  until  April,  when  the  market  will  supply  all  the 
winter  fruit  needed.  Other  points  are  that  early  apples  make  the 
best  apple  sauce  and  jelly.  Late  plums  and  late  peaches  are 
generally  preferred  for  canning,  both  because  they  are  well  flavored 
and  because  the  housewife  doesn't  have  to  stand  over  a  hot  stove 
in  the  dog  days.  So  where  culinary  operations  are  calculated 
upon — and  they  should  be  by  every  home  orchard  planter — a 
liberal  number  of  trees  of  varieties  that  ripen  between  mid-Septem- 
ber and  mid-November  should  be  included  in  the  list. 

HARVESTING  AND  STORING 

In  order  to  have  any  fruit  except  the  pear  in  prime  condition,  it 
should  be  fully  ripe  when  gathered.  The  safest  way  to  determine 
this  condition  is  to  experiment  with  a  few  specimens.  If  the  fruits 
readily  separate  from  the  tree  without  breaking  the  twigs  upon 
which  they  have  grown,  they  are  likely  to  be  much  better  than  if 
either  gathered  earlier  or  allowed  to  hang  much  longer,  because 
in  the  former  case  they  will  not  have  developed  their  best  flavor, 
and  in  the  latter  they  will  have  begun  to  deteriorate.  With  no 
fruit  is.  this  so  conspicuous  as  with  the  pear.  The  proper  time 
and  way  to  pick  this  fruit  is  to  raise  each  specimen  obliquely  so 
as  to  make  the  stem  part  company  with  the  tree  at  the  point  of 
attachment  to  the  twig  upon  which  it  has  grown.    If  either  the 


twig  or  the  stem  breaks,  the  fruit  is  too  green.  After  the  pears 
have  been  gathered  they  should  be  stored  in  a  cold  room  or  closet 
for  from  a  few  days  up  to  several  weeks,  then  brought  into  warmer 
temperature — that  of  a  living  room — but  kept  in  a  drawer  or 
some  other  closed  receptacle  until  their  change  of  color  shows 
that  they  are  ripe.  Peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  early  apples 
are  at  their  best  when  they  will  drop  into  one's  hand  with  a  slight 
change  in  their  position.  They  should  tempt  immediate  con- 
sumption as  they  rapidly  deteriorate,  especially  if  the  skin  is 
broken.  Late  apples  should  be  gathered  when  a  slight  twist  or  a 
pressure  against  the  stems  will  separate  them  from  the  tree  with- 
out damaging  either  stem  or  twig. 

Winter  storage  of  apples  is  comparatively  simple  provided  the 
temperature  can  be  kept  relatively  low.  There's  no  use  trying 
to  save  fruit  in  the  same  cellar  with  a  heater  of  any  kind,  for  it 
will  either  shrivel  and  become  leathery  and  flavorless,  or  it  will 
rot.  Neither  should  it  be  stored  in  the  same  quarters  with  turnips, 
carrots,  cabbage,  and  other  smelly  vegetables,  because  it  will  absorb 
such  flavors.  After  having  tried  many  methods — boxes,  bins, 
barrels,  shelves,  wrapping  with  paper,  etc. — home  orchardists 
usually  return  to  the  old-fashioned  method  of  spreading  the  fruit 
only  three  or  four  deep  on  the  dry  cool  soil,  of  a  clean  cellar  under 
an  outhouse.  Even  autumn  apples  like  Wealthy  and  St.  Lawrence 
have  been  kept  by  this  method  until  well  rjast  midwinter,  and 
the  true  winter  .varieties  until  strawberry  time.  To  do  this, 
however,  the  cold  air  must  be  allowed  to  come  in  through  the 
open  windows  at  night  in  the  autumn  and  be  held  there  during  the 
day  by  closing  the  windows  in  the  mornings.  All  through  the 
winter  the  temperature  should  be  kept  as  near  the  freezing  point 
as  possible.  Two  or  three  degrees  below  freezing  will  not  do  any 
harm.  In  the  spring  the  management  of  the  windows  should 
be  repeated.  Apples  so  handled  will  continue  crisp  and  juicy 
until  May  or  June,  though  the  earlier  maturing  kinds  may  by 
that  time  have  lost  some  of  their  tartness  and  flavor.  Fruit  to 
be  stored  for  long  periods  like  this  should  be  picked  a  little  earlier 
than  that  for  immediate  consumption  because,  though  it  will 
lack  somewhat  in  flavor,  it  will  keep  rather  better  than  fully  ripe 
apples  will.  Should  the  storage  quarters  be  damp  this  may  be 
corrected  by  placing  boxes  of  fresh  lime  in  the  cellar  from  time  to 
time  to  take  up  the  moisture  and  gases  given  off  by  the  fruit. 
At  intervals  of  a  month  the  fruit  should  be  examined  and  if 
necessary  picked  over  carefully  to  remove  all  decaying  specimens. 
Slightly  spotted  ones  may  be  made  into  apple  sauce  and  canned 
for  later  use. 

PERIODICALS   AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

In  many  ways  the  amateur  fruit  grower  is  able  to  excel  his 
father.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  he  can  secure  infor- 
mation far  more  readily.  His  grandfather,  and  even  his  father, 
had  few  really  good  periodicals  in  which  pomological  information 
was  well  presented.  They  had  no  state  experiment  stations, 
no  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  supply  them  with  free 
information  either  in  the  form  of  bulletins  or  personal  letters. 
Further,  they  had  very  few  books  on  fruit  growing.  Many  of 
the  problems  and  the  difficulties  of  their  time  have  been  solved 
and  the  information  made  readily  available.  Nowadays  the 
first  sources  of  information  are  the  bulletins  of  their  home  state, 
next  of  adjoining  states,  then  of  the  national  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

As  to  up-to-date  pomological  books,  unquestionably  the  mon- 
umental monographs  of  varieties  are  Beach's  "Apples  of  New 
York,"  and  Hedrick's  "Grapes  of  New  York,"  "Plums  of  New 
York,"  "Cherries  of  New  York"  and  "Peaches  of  New  York," 
the  last  probably  off  the  press  as  these  pages  are  being  printed. 
His  "Pears  of  New  York"  is  in  process  of  construction.  These 
books  are  all  published  as  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva.  Most  of  them  are  out  of  print  but  may  be  secured  at 
second-hand  book  stores.  Among  other  books  are:  Thomas, 
"American  Fruit  Culturist";  Waugh,  "The  American  Peach 
Orchard  ";  Bailey,  "Principles  of  Fruit  Growing";  Wilkinson,  "The 
Apple";  Paddock  &  Whipple,  "Fruit  Growing  in  Arid  Regions"; 
Fletcher,  "How  to  Make  a  Fruit  Garden";  Sears,  "Productive 
Orcharding";  Kains,  "Plant  Propagation,  also  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Pruning";  Bailey,  "The  Pruning  Manual"  Duggar, 
"Plant  Physiology";  Bailey,  "The  Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book." 
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tin*  okl  school  SuutluTii  gentleman.  Hi  w. is  of 
tin-  old  school  in  that  In-  believed  in  an  ancestral 
home  .mil  in  tin  sacred  visiting  of  it  by  himsrlf 
ami  Ins  latnilv  from  time  to  time,  yet  he  iliil 
not  go  upon  this  pilgrimage  for  the  reason  that  he 
conlil  not  motor  to  the  shrine. 

"\l\  youngest  hoy.  \l.nl. mi."  he  saiil  to  me,  solemnly,  "has 
nevei  su  n  the  home  ol  his  lathers."  And  when  I  looked  at  him 
intcrrogatix el\ .  In  aililnl  tersely:  "Clay."  It  seemed  that 
an  effort  had  been  made.  A  driver  of  a  car  was  offered  #25  if 
he  tould  make  it.  and  J%to  if  he  couldn't.  Query:  What  did  the 
chauffeur  receive?    Answer:  Jsio. 

One  ma\  ask  at  this  point  why  the  Southern  gentleman  did 
11.it  go  by  the  railway  to  the  station  nearest  his  secluded  mansion, 
and  from  there  clamher  into  a  high-stoop,  clay-incrusted  buggy 
pulled  In  .1  clav  covered  horse  indigenous  to  the  soil;  or  why  had 
he  not  procured  a  stage  coach  from  out  some  forgotten  post-house 
stable  and  lurched  along  all  the  way  after  the  fashion  of  his 
forebears.  And  I  am  sure  that  I  bjOpe  some  one  will  ask  these 
questions,  as  thev  complete  the  vicious  circle  of  my  argument,  for 
the  Virginian  of  to-day  has  taken  the  automobile  to  his  ruffled 
shirtfront.  It  is  now  part  of  his  reckoning,  his  accepted  mode  of 
transit.  These  are  excellent  assets:  he  has  the  spirit,  he  has  the 
machine,  he  has  the  far- 
rcmnved  estate  of  his 
people  for  a  goal,  and 
with  this  combination 
it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  soon 
have  the  roads. 

It  is  debatable 
whether  it  is  pride  or 
comfort  that  creates  a 
demand  for  good  roads. 
If  it  were  pride,  Virginia 
thoroughfares  should  be 
as  the  streets  of  the 
Golden  City;  if  comfort, 
they  need  not  be  un- 
commonly good  to  be 
good  enough  for  the  na- 
tive who  has  not  mo- 
tored far  from  his  own 
confines.  A  man  who 
has  never  driven  a  car 
over  a  fine  road  does 
not  know  what  he  is 
missing;  he  thinks  that 
it  is  part  of  motoring  to 
go  slewing  and  bumping 
over  the  surface  and  to 
descend  at  the  end  of 
the  run.  with  body  ach- 
ing and  whirring  noises 
in  the  head.  This  is  all 
part  of  the  sport,  he 
contends.  Yet  what 
good  sportsman  would 
not  prefer  a  fine  covey 
of  birds  when  equipped 
with  a  fine  gun?  More 
than  that,  regard  the 
care  that  a  man  takes 
of  his  gun.  It  is  taken 
apart,  it  is  oiled,  it  is 
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kept  from  off  the  ground.  He  conceives  a  love  for  it.  It  is  his 
tiustv  friend.  Yet  this  same  Virginian  will  jounce  a  car  in  and 
out  of  mud  holes  and  ovet  a  ragged  plank  road  as  though  his 
vehicle  had  neithei  a  monetary  value  not  one  that  stirs  the 
affections. 

Apart  from  his  indifference  to  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  car, 
there  is  something  magnificent  in  the  approac  h  of  a  Virginian  over 
a  bad  road.  I  here  must  be  within  his  heart  that  dare-devilry 
which  has  ever  attached  itself  to  his  horsemanship.  He  fears 
neither  clay,  sand,  nor  the  car  about  to  cross  him.  Yet  I  must 
amend  this  last  phrase,  for  while  fearless,  he  is  mindful  of  the 
oncoming  car;  he  makes  way  for  it — makes  way  enough — and  if 
the  stranger  draws  in  his  breath  sharply,  it  is  hardly  the  native's 
fault,  when  all  the  world  knows  that  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 
"  We  don't  have  accidents,"  one  Virginian  grimly  contended.  And, 
hang  it  all,  they  don't! 

Since  lack  in  knowledge  of  fine  roads  makes  for  content- 
ment, the  motorists  of  the  Old  Dominian  might  go  on  indefinitely 
in  their  passive,  clay-incrusted  condition,  were  there  not  bits  of 
state  highway  so  beautifully  built  that  an  extended  tour  would 
inevitably  make  the  most  complacent  native  conscious  of  a  differ- 
ence between  good  and  bad  going.  The  difference  is  not  only  in 
bodily  case  and  in  the  saving  of  the  engine,  but  in  an  elevation 
of  the  spirit.  A  vegetarian  diet  is  said  to  cultivate  the  soul, 
but  someone  has  rather  quaintly  argued  that  the  vegetarian 

spends  so  much  time 
thinking  of  food  that 
the  spirit  is  tied  more 
firmly  than  ever  to  the 
earth.  Just  so  do  ruts 
in  the  road  take  the 
mind  from  the  moun- 
tains. Try  as  we  may, 
we  keep  the  eyes  centred 
on  a  muddy  highway, 
and  are  far  removed 
from  the  lark  on  the 
wing  —  unless  we  are 
bounced  to  him. 

I  am  sure  that  the 
trip  up  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  would  not  have 
been  so  beautiful  over- 
head had  it  not  been 
equally  lovely  under 
foot.  Here  is  a  strip  of 
ninety-four  miles,  from 
Winchester  to  Staun- 
ton, of  going  so  good 
that  you  sit  back  con- 
tentedly, forgive  your 
relatives,  and  even  ad- 
mire your  husband's 
driving.  There  are  more 
birds,  more  apple  trees, 
and  more  smiling  trav- 
elers on  this  road  than 
on  the  bad  going.  We 
can  all  look  each  other 
in  the  eye,  for  no  one 
need  be  apologetic  — 
even  the  Good  Roads 
Committee.  This  pike 
is  tolled,  and  it  should 
be,  for  to  me  the  wisest 
method  of  paying  for  a 
highway  is  to  lay  the 
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length,  tourists  always 
Mdo"  the  Shenandoah 
Vallev,  ami  piospcritv 
smiles  upon  the  way, 
caught  like  the  sun  be- 
tween the  mount. on 
ranges,  h  would  he  in- 
teresting to  know  what 
monev  has  come  into 
the  country  as  opposed 
to  the  outlay  in  the 
building  ol  this  tine  sur- 
face. 

In  the  face  of  any 
statistics  that  may  he 
presented  me,  I  dare  say 
that  wherever  the  high- 
w.iv  is  improved,  the 
hn.itK  i.il  condition  of  the 
people  along  that  high- 
way is  in  proportion  ad- 
\  .meed.  The  farmer  sells 
his  produce,  the  wife 
hakes  cakes,  the  little 
girls  wear   ribbon  hows 

upon  their  hair — everyone  hegins,  like  the  road,  to  "slick  up." 
I  hose  lonesome  ones  from  h. unlets  up  impossible  lanes  move  into 
houses  along  the  road  that  they  may  watch  the  world  go  by.  Soon 
they  get  into  step  and  march  with  it. 

We  were  wishful  to  turn  off  from  the  Shenandoah  Pike  to  go 
into  Orange  County,  famous  for  its  cattle  and  horse  breeding,  and 
possibly  farther  e.ist  into  the  hunting  country,  but  like  the  hand 
of  fate,  the  clay  roads  forbade  such  delightful  investigations, 
and  we  deferred  our  visit  to  the  heart  of  the  great  estates  until 
we  came  up  from  the  South  over  the  highways  of  tidewater  Vir- 
ginia. It  never  occurred  to  us  on  our  second  day  in  the  Old  Domin- 
ion, .is  we  made  our  way  toward  Hot  Springs,  that  Charlottesville, 
the  home  of  the  State  University,  and  all  that  rich,  historic  district 
of  central  \  irginia,  was  to  remain  as  sequestered  as  the  crown 
jewels  of  Kngland.  We  drove  along  very  glibly  when  we  got  into 
the  mud  of  the  mountain  roads  after  leaving  Staunton,  for  hope 
is  one  of  the  happy  attributes  of  the  automobilist.  Since  the 
Shenandoah  Pike  proved  that  good  roads  could  be  attained,  we 
ever  felt  that  just  around  the  next  curve  we  would  strike  off  the 
shackles  of  mud  and  leap  along  on  blue  stone. 

There  was  a  strip  of  blue  stone  now  and  then,  but  we  bowled 
along  on  it  so  happily  that  it  was  soon  over  and  we  were  back  in 
the  red  clay  again,  slopping  about  amid  droves  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  and  finding  a  solace  for  the  road  bed  in  the  friendli- 
ness of  the  herders,  who  granted  us  a  half  of  the  way,  such  as 
it  was,  as  a  courtier  or  a  peasant  shares  his  meal.  This  amiable 
attitude  of  the  people  does  much  to  ameliorate  conditions,  but 
as  time  went  on  I  began  conjecturing  on  the  limitations  of  the 
value  of  a  smile.  Have  not  the  Virginians  smiled  too  much  for 
their  own  good  ?  W  hat  would  a  frown  do  toward  the  restoration 
of  these  roads — an  impatience  with  their  legislators  and  their 
congressmen  and  senators — a  demand  that  if  "pork"  is  to  be 
dispensed  throughout  the  land,  that  our  most  beautiful  and  most 
historic  state  be  allowed  a  few  strips  of  bacon  to  grease  her  thor- 
oughfares? 

I  kept  wondering  as  we  sloshed  on  through  creeks  and  over 
mountain  passes,  if  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  would  have  smiled  had 
his  coach  been  mired  on  those  yearly  trips  of  his  from  Monticello 
to  Warm  Springs.    He  went  straight  through  that  part  of  the 


Thr  roncl  Ihroijith  <■  rticky  gor^c,  approaching  North  Mountain  from  the  west 

Country  which  is  now  deemed  inadvisable  for  motorists.  And  as 
far  as  I  can  make  out  from  his  "Noreson  Virginia,"  he  managed  to 
arrive  at  his  destination  without  any  resort  to  block  and  tackle. 
Perhaps  his  coach  did  not  mire.  In  the  previous  paragraph  I  have 
spoken  of*  the  restoration  of  the  roads,  and  while  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  as  new  a  country  as  ours  could  have  had  better  road 
conditions  a  century  ago,  it  would  seem  in  certain  parts  that  it 
is  so.  As  far  back  as  1823  a  large  part  of  these  highways  through 
the  Virginia  mountains  were  laid  out  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
Paul  Crozet,  the  civil  engineer  of  Napoleon,  who  came  to  this 
country  after  the  Emperor's  downfall  and  was  appointed  State 
Engineer  of  Virginia. 

The  grades  on  most  of  the  mountains  are  fairly  easy,  the  turns 
luxurious  in  their  width,  but  the  bed  has  been  worn  down  and 
harrowed  while  still  bearing  the  traces  of  aristocracy  in  its  form, 
like  the  pure  blood  of  the  Virginian  himself.  Virginia  is  not  a 
rich  state,  it  cannot  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to 
make  a  park  system  through  its  lovely  country,  and  it  is  hard 
for  a  taxpayer  to  see— especially  if  he  remains  complacent  and 
smiles — that  in  the  end  he  would  profit  by  enforced  disbursement. 
Personally,  I  see  no  reason  why  an  appropriation  should  not  come 
from  the  United  States  Government.  Vast  sums  of  money  are 
spent  on  national  parks;  Gettysburg  has  been  landscaped  and 
embroidered,  pinked  and  befrilled,  until  the  sense  of  brute  power 
of  those  two  great  opposing  forces  is  quite  lost.  Yet  Virginia, 
the  "Cradle  of  the  Republic,"  if  we  climb  into  it  at  all,  rocks 
us  until  we  are  seasick. 

The  politician,  who  may  not  possess  a  horseless  vehicle,  may 
shout  at  me  (as  I  might  have  at  the  Virginian  who  could  not  visit 
his  ancestral  home)  that  there  are  other  means  of  seeing  the 
country  than  en  auto.  And  while  I  might  shout  back  that  the 
automobile  has  come  to  stay  and  is  to  be  reckoned  with,  I  wish  to 
shout  even  more  loudly  that  of  all  our  historic  highways,  the  roads 
of  Virginia  were  the  principal  arteries  over  which  the  business  of 
life  was  conducted.  Along  them  the  troops  marched  westward 
from  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  eastward  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  up  and  down — in  all  directions,  alas — throughout  the 
Civil  W:ar.  Three  centuries  ago  visits  of  state  were  made  in  great 
cavalcades;  later  came  the  country  house  exchange  of  amenities 
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by  fine  coach;  boys  who  after- 
ward became  presidents  went 
to  college  in  post-chaises,  law- 
yers made  their  rounds  on  horse- 
back, the  circuit  rider  added  to 
the  throng,  his  worn  Bible  under 
his  arm.  And  always  the  droves 
of  cattle  crowded  patiently  to 
the  side  to  make  way  for  the 
passing  show. 

And  yet,  as  our  stay  in  Vir- 
ginia lengthened,  we  found  that 
we  could  not  give  to  such  of 
our  readers  as  wished,  an  itiner- 
ary for  comfortable  motoring  to 
half  of  the  famous  landmarks 
and  towns  for  the  reason  that 
the  trip  would  be  too  irksome. 
We  felt  that  we  had  seen  a  good 
deal  when  we  arrived  at  our 
New  York  home,  and  I  think 
that  our  route  embraced  the  main 
characteristics  of  Virginia,  but  we 
were  met  with  the  severe  counten- 
ances of  such  trippers  who  go  by 
train.  "What!  You  did  not  go  to 
the  University  of  Virginia?  Nor 
through  Fairfax  County?  Nor 
to  all  the  estates  along  the 
James?"  they  exclaimed,  and  our 
aspirated  "No  roads"  sounded 
lame  and  inefficient. 

In  fear  of  intimidating  the 
wary  motorist  against  any  ex- 
cursioning  into  this  fair  country, 
I  hasten  to  add  that  we  did  find 
strips  of  good  going  now  and 
then,  and  to  those  who  travel 
in  the  autumn  many  of  the 
ways  which  we  found  impassable 
on  account  of  the  spring  rains 
would  be  open.  After  leaving 
White  Sulphur  Springs  and  cross- 
ing the  famous  North  Mountain 
between  Covington  and  Lexing- 
ton, we  found  some  very  excel- 
lent pike  about  Natural  Bridge, 
and  once  over  the  last  spur  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  which  lay  beyond 
Natural  Bridge  we  struck  an 
amazingly  fine  bit  that  took  us 
into  Lynchburg.  Indeed,  we 
whirled  along  so  elegantly  that 
we  did  not  know  we  had  broken 
a  spring  on  this  last  tortuous 
path  of  the  wild  mountain  goat. 
I  remember  it  was  a  way  so 
full  of  beauty  that  I  am  sure, 
had  it  possessed  the  power,  it 
would  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  flowers  alon^ 
the  roadside,  and  become  a  prim- 
rose path  of  dalliance  for  our 
motor.  As  we  looked  at  the 
spring  ruefully  in  thriving  Lynch- 
burg, I  called  to  mind  the  encour- 
agement that  we  had  been  given 
the  day  before  over  the  travers- 
ing of  this  last  mountain  pass: 
"Cross  it?"  said  the  oldest  in- 
habitant. "Yes,  indeed,  cross  it 
easy.  Oh  well,  of  course,  might 
break  an  axle." 

Acquaintances  of  ours,  know- 
ing that  we  have  enjoyed  twelve 


Preparing  for  the  ascent  of  North  Mountain 


The  road  into  Rockbridge  County  from  North  Mountain,  where  also  the  going  is  so  good 
that  you  can  '  admire  your  husband's  driving" 


years'  motoring  in  Europe,  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  be  happy 
on  anything  less  than  ten  cen- 
turies of  stone,  yet  the  run  that 
stands  out  most  beautifully  in 
my  memory  was  over  the  strip 
of  level  dirt  from  Lynchburg  to 
that  little  hamlet  we  found  in 
the  dark  which  gave  us  the  best 
it  had  to  offer  as  a  shelter  for 
the  night.  I  felt  that  the 
Southern  people  had  laid  that 
dirt  road  for  the  easing  of  our 
broken  spring;  the  pine  trees 
moved  gently  in  the  wind  which 
tempered  itself  agreeably  to  our 
shorn  lamb  estate,  a  real  South- 
ern moon  did  its  noblest  to  light 
up  the  mazes  of  the  crossroads, 
and  those  with  whom  we  spent  the 
night — at  their  enormous  incon- 
venience— turned,  by  the  magic 
of  their  friendliness,  their  poor 
shake-downs  into  beds  of  roses. 

Since  we  fifld  a  good  dirt  road 
so  welcome,  it  is  all  the  more 
maddening  that  the  counties 
themselves,  the  townships  them- 
selves, even  the  farmers  them- 
selves, do  not  make  an  effort  to 
fill  up  the  ruts  in  such  highways 
if  only  from  a  pride  that  is  said 
to  be  the  rich  portion  of  every 
Virginian.  It  seems  that  the 
native  will  share  his  meal  or  turn 
out  of  his  own  bed  for  a  stranger, 
but  the  robbed — Ah,  that  is  an- 
other matter — that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  hospitality! 

W e  bumped  along  over  a  varying 
route  through  Farmville,  Peters- 
burg, Courtland,  and  Suffolk,  un- 
til we  reached  Norfolk.  But  it  is 
a  teasing  thing  about  Virginia 
that  I  would  not  have  changed  our 
itinerary,  for  it  gave  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  pine  tree  section 
of  the  home  of  the  peanut  (which 
seems  never  to  have  grown  any- 
where but  at  a  fruit  stand),  and 
of  the  district  of  the  great  Dismal 
Swamp,  which  was  much  more 
dismal  and  much  greater  than  I 
had  expected  it  to  be.  However, 
one  can  accept  swamps  when  he 
knows  that  a  bathtub  is  at  either 
end  of  the  day's  run,  and  indeed, 
one  does  not  find  the  hotels  less 
comfortable  than  the  average 
foreign  inn. 

We  did  reach  Norfolk,  though 
still  springless  save  for  the  kindly 
ministrations  of  various  black- 
smiths. The  first  sign  of  tide- 
water Virginia  made  us  both  feel 
that  our  troubles  were  over.  I 
don't  know  why,  but  one  who 
lives  on  a  coast  town  expects  a 
higher  grade  of  efficiency  along 
that  strip  of  country  whose  inlets 
see  twice  daily  the  wise  old  At- 
lantic Ocean.  The  tide  could  so 
easily  slip  out  of  the  inlets  and 
tell  of  our  slovenliness  to  other 
countries! 
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RIIXiKS  .ire  more  obviously  fe;its  of  engineering 
than  other  features  of  private  estates.  I'erhaps 
that  explains  why  they  usually  exhibit  so  little 
artistry.    The  sophistication  that  proclaims  the 
separate  individuality  of  Engineering,  Archi- 
tecture, and  Landscape  Architecture  with  ap- 
parently modest  propriety,  turns  a  cold  shoulder 
to  one  art  when  he  espouses  another.    This  might  be  good  morals, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  bad  taste.    T  he  man  who  would  con- 
ceive a  good  bridge  must  marry  all  the  arts. 

He  must  obey  the  rigid  demands  of  Engineering  first  of  all. 
She  requires  him  to  build  strongly  enough  to  uphold  any  weight 
that  the  structure  may  be  called  upon  to  bear.  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, in  a  temperamental  aberration,  might  cry  for  a  light  sup- 
port of  poles  across  a  wild  ravine.  Engineering  approves  only 
so  long  as  light  human  creatures  cross.  Then  along  comes  a 
motor.  She  drops  it  down  the  chasm  with  merely  "  I  warned 
you!"  No  wonder  that  man  fears  this  relentless  one  and  shuts 
his  ears  and  eyes  to  the  suggestions  of  her  more  artistic  sisters. 


In  the  effort  to  be  safe,  he  piles  on  tons  of  unnecessary  concrete 
or  runs  steel  beams  in  all  directions. 

Or  else,  when  he  knows  that  there  is  no  risk,  he  devotes  himself 
to  a  riot  of  rusticity,  in  the  hope  of  appeasing  his  lady  Landscape 
Architecture.  He  collects  crooked  branches,  cuts  poles  in  cute, 
complicated  patterns,  even  uses  the  roots  of  old  tree  stumps,  and 
presents  to  his  bewildered  spouse  in  the  name  of  Art  a  "rustic 
bridge,"  that  makes  her  blush  with  shame  and  fury.  In  either 
case  he  creates  ugliness. 

There  is  no  need.  Engineering  and  Landscape  Architecture 
work  together  in  harmony.  Each  one  is  willing  to  be  restricted 
by  the  other  and  even  does  her  own  work  the  better  for  the  limita- 
tions. This  holds  good  when  Architecture,  too,  is  called  in,  but 
on  most  private  places  there  is  no  need  for  her  in  bridge  building. 
Such  monuments  as  the  Palladian  Bridges  at  Prior  Park,  and  Wil- 
ton House  in  England,  or  the  bridge-like  pavilion  for  El  Eureidis, 
in  California,  are  rarely  appropriate  on  our  estates. 

Of  all  simple  bridges,  probably  that  at  Levens  Hall  over  the 
Kent  is  the  most  beautiful.    While  large,  it  is  worth  study  to 
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Arthur  Shurtleff.  Landscape  Architect 
A  simple  and  beautiful  wooden  foot-bridge  at  Mystic  Valley  Parkway,  near  Boston 

understand  how  supreme  beauty  may  be  achieved  without  vestige 
of  molding  or  ornament.  Its  plain  stone  walls  are  strong — 
Enduring,  yet  light.  It  has  the  repose  of  centuries.  Yet  so 
elegant  are  the  graceful  arches,  so  instinct  with  perfect  fulfilment 
of  function,  it  might  seem  that  we  learned  from  it  to  say  that  a 
good  bridge  springs  across  a  river.  The  repose  and  assurance  of 
age.  the  lithe,  clean,  strength  of  youth — where  can  they  dwell 
in  one  body  save  in  a  bridge? 

A  good  bridge  has  a  further  ageless  quality — mystery.  To 
be  wholly  satisfying,  one  should  not  know  whence  it  comes  or 
whither  it  goes.  Trees  and  shrubbery  should  mask  the  approaches. 
The  higher  and  more  dense  this  vegetation,  the  deeper  is  the 
mystery.  How  poignant  the  appeal  to  the  joyous  adventuresome 
heart  in  the  first  illustration!  Oh,  to  follow  the  lead  of  this  bridge 
over  thin  waters  to  the  fern-carpeted  shadow  of  the  wood ! 

Contrast  with  this  the  blatant  matter-of-factness  of  the  second 
illustration.  The  lines  are  pretty — better  than  most.  The 
wily  photographer  has  selected  a  picturesque  setting.  There  is  a 
fine  background  of  forest,  but  it  is  not  enough.  There  is  no 
mystery,  and  without  it  there  is  no  longing  to  cross  the  bridge  and 
explore  beyond — an  invitation  which  every  good  bridge  should 
make.  But  bank  the  ends  with  foliage,  drape  it  everywhere  with 
vines,  reduce  it  to  a  properly  subordinate  place  in  the  landscape, 
and  it  would  be  alive  with  possibilities  and  charm. 

A  rough  division  of  bridges  might  be  made  between  those  con- 
structed for  actual  service  in  carrying  drives  or  walks  across 
ravines  or  water,  and  those  made  primarily  for  amusement  or  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  landscape.  One  may  be  sure, 
however,  that  the  appearance  of  a  bridge  must  be  related  to  service 
of  some  sort  in  order  to  make  it  seem  fit.  And  unless  it  is  fitting, 
a  bridge,  like  anything  else  that  is  inappropriate,  will  not  be  beau- 
tiful, even  though  it  is  constructed  on  lines  of  beauty.    To  make  a 


The  medieval  foot-bridge  at  Haddon  Hall,  a  landscape  feature  of  surpassing  charm 


In  this  bridge  over  Minnehaha  Creek  (Minneapolis),  small  poles  have  been  used  to  conceal 
the  hewn  beam  girders.   The  railing  might  have  been  simplified  to  advantage 

bridge  reasonable,  one  must  wish  to  cross  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  some  barrier,  for  an  easily  conceivable  reason. 

On  a  private  place,  we  may  often  be  justified  in  exaggerating 
the  difficulty  of  the  barrier,  in  order  to  build  a  bridge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  into  the  landscape  the  symbol  of  repose,  strength, 
and  endurance  which  we  have  seen  are  the  properties  of  a  well- 
designed  bridge.    A  type  of  landscape  architecture  has  gained 


Two  bridges  on  the  John  D.  Rockefeller  estate  at  Pocantico  Hills.    The  one  at  the  left  is  a  pleasing  example  of  the  Japanese  mode;  the  other  a  natural  stone  lintel 


• 


A  i- mi  l.   i  vi  7 
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Not  the  least  o(  the  bridge's  decorative  qualities  nre  the  vistas  formed  by  its 


i\  simple.  Mat  bridge  across  a  ravine  is  attractive,  but  in  this  case  the  handrail  is  so  casual  as 

to  apix-ar  insecure 


great  vogue  in  this  country  which  pretends  to  suppress  every 
VCStlge  ol  mankind.  In  such  a  work,  bridges,  like  roads  or  houses, 
are  considered  intrusive.  In  the  long  run  this  dehumanized  land- 
scape must  lack  appeal.  We  are  all  human,  and  while  great 
works  o^  nature,  like  the  empty  desert,  serve  to  exalt  us  for  a 
time,  yet  in  the  end  they  become  lonesome,  and  we  welcome 
the  taint  wheel  track  through  the  sage  brush — glad  to  feel  the 


A  very  fair  example  of  the  rustic  bridge,  wherein  the  rails  and  posts  arc  structurally  satisfying 

human  touch.  The  same  principle  holds  true  here  on  a  smaller 
tUM)  and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  put  a  bridge  in  an  otherwise 
wild  landscape.  It  will  serve  to  keep  in  mind  that  man  was 
created  to  dominate,  not  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  great  works 
and  laws  of  nature. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  the  many  occasions  for  bridges 
on  private  estates.  We  think  first  of  crossing  water.  A  bridge 
is  useful  and  often  absolutely  necessary  in  such  circumstances. 
If  there  is  no  call  for  a  drive  crossing  the  stream,  what  would 
add  more  interest  than  such  a  foot-bridge  as  that  at  Haddon  Hall? 
I  he  relation  of  the  foot-path  to  the  massive  structure  has  all  the 
whimsical  quality  that  lends  so  much  interest  to  a  well-developed 
landscape.  One  mounts  by  a  few  stone  steps  to  a  foot-path 
barely  eighteen  inches  wide.  The  parapets  batter  so  that  there 
is  two  feet  between  them  at  the  top.  If  two  people  would  pass 
it  is  necessary  for  one  to  sit  on  a  parapet  and  hold  back  his  feet 
to  give  enough  room.  It  vividly  combines  medieval  sturdiness 
of  construction  with  economy  of  labor. 

One  finds  foot-bridges  with  some  frequency  in  our  American 
parks,  though  more  often  of  wood  than  of  stone.  No  better  ex- 
ample could  be  found  than  is  shown  in  the  photograph  of  the 
bridge  at  Mystic  Valley  Parkway  near  Boston.  We  would  have 
to  go  to  Japan  to  find  an  equally  charming  bridge  of  wood. 

Without  question  one  should  study  the  Japanese  bridges  when 
contemplating  a  wood  foot-bridge.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  a 
Japanese  bridge  is  always  a  rather  fanciful,  high-arched  structure, 
and  many  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  are  just  that.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  endless  flat  wooden  bridges  in  Japan 
that  could  be  transplanted  over  an  American  stream  where  they 
would  look  completely  at  home.  The  principal  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  them  is  refinement  of  line  and  proportion  with  restraint  in 
ornament.    The  little  American  bridge  done  in  the  Japanese 


The  old  four-arched  bridge  across  the  river  at  Sudbury,  Mass. 
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The  graceful  sweep  of  the  long,  low  arch  is  pleasing  in  most  environments.    This  solid  mass 
type  of  construction  is  eminently  suitable  also  for  concrete 


mode  in  the  illustration  is  a  pleasant  example  of  what  may  be 
done  here.  Contrast  with  this  the  hideous  worm-squirming 
edifice  in  the  rustic  manner  that  is  typical  of  the  all  too  common 
American  idea  of  a  pretty  foot-bridge.  How  much  better  is  the 
simple  flat  bridge  on  timbers  across  the  luxuriant  ravine?  In 
the  one  shown  on  page  55,  however,  the  handrail  of  poles 
is  so  light  as  not  to  appear  substantial  and  by  inference  the 
crookedness  of  the  poles  indicates  that  the  builder  was  too  lazy 
to  spend  the  little  extra  time  necessary  for  finding  clean,  straight 
saplings. 

Unless  very  small,  all  stone  bridges  use  the  arch  construction 
principle.  This  requires  careful  selection  and  setting  of  the  vous- 
soirs,  which  compose  the  stone  course  forming  the  arch  that  carries 
or  distributes  the  burden.  It  is  nothing  short  of  silly  affectation  to 
give  the  voussoirs  the  appearance  of  having  miraculously,  but  cas- 
ually, dropped  into  position. 

Any  one  who  proposes  to  build  a  small  stone  bridge  can  do  no 
better  than  make  a  tour  of  bridges  in  New  England,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  which  are  particularly  well  stocked  with  fine 
old  examples.  The  old  four-arched  bridge  across  the  river  at 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  is  noteworthy.  From  the  photograph  one  gets 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beautiful  way  in  which  the  long,  horizontal 
lines  forming  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Sudbury  marshes  are 
continued  by  the  bridge,  which  rises  but  slightly  above  the  sur- 
rounding land.  The  repetition  of  the  four  low  arches  emphasizes 
this.  From  the  detail  one  gets  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  care- 
ful, yet  unsophisticated,  work  of  the  Colonial  stone  masons.  This 


Two  foot-bridges  in  the  Fenway,  Boston,  which  are  suggestive  to  the  estate 


A  double-arch  bridge  spanning  the  Wissahickon  near  the  Frank  Miles  Day  estate  at  German- 
town,  Pa.,  and  designed  by  him.    It  is  built  of  local  stone 


work  is  less  elegant  than  stone  work  around  Philadelphia,  because 
in  New  England  very  few  structures  other  than  the  bridges  were 
built  of  masonry,  and  the  workmen,  although  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  material,  were  without  sufficient  practice  to  achieve  the 
more  finished  results  found  in  Pennsylvania,  where  many  of  the 
buildings  were  stone.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  handrail  is 
wood,  not  stone,  as  might  have  been  expected.  Although  the 
real  reason  for  this  was  probably  economy  of  effort,  the  result  is 
fortunate.  A  wall  of  stone  two  or  three  feet  high  on  top  of  the 
existing  vigorous  stonework  would  but  have  made  the  bridge 
heavy. 

Designers  of  bridges  have  often  given  thought  to  this  point. 
In  the  Fenway  at  Boston  we  can  follow  the  reasoning  in  two  of  the 
foot-bridges.  The  first  (below)  over  a  bridle  path  has  a  parapet  of 
stone,  because,  without  it,  the  arch  would  have  looked  flimsy  in 
the  middle,  and  the  necessary  heavy  masonry  on  either  side  would 
have  lacked  a  finish  which  the  parapet  and  string  course  provide. 
This  might  not  have  been  necessary  if  both  ends  of  the  bridge 
had  been  equally  heavily  banked  with  shrubs,  but  in  that  case 
we  would  have  lost  the  beautiful  lights  and  shadows  which  fall 
on  the  stone  wall  from  the  oak  tree.  In  the  second  example  the 
proportions  required  a  different  effect,  and  the  simple  stone  arch 
was  surmounted  by  a  handrail  of  iron,  which,  being  almost  trans- 
parent, leaves  the  stonework  light.  It  is  such  bridges  as  these 
which  could  be  constructed  at  comparatively  little  expense  on 
many  private  places,  where  they  would  add  a  charm  and  often 
convenience. 


of  what  might  be  done  on  his  own  place  with  comparatively  little  expense 


S  P  O  R  I    IN    THE   A  I  l< 


I  l\  mi'  is  cmer^in^ 
limits,  is  no  more  d 


ROM  its  very  inception 
aviat  inn  lias  hi- en 
shioudcd  in  a  veil  til 
1 1 1 \  Met  \  I  ni.inm.it inn 
pictured  all  sorts  of 
pt  ills  of  the  an,  .mil 
-anil  as  with  all  new  in- 
\\ eie  man\  served  to 
shed  a  lalse  glamour  over  the  sport. 
But  fl\ ing  is  to-day  as  safe,  or  even 
safei,  than  motoi  boating  or  motoring. 
"I  would  rather  drive  an  airplane," 
said  a  spoilsman  who  has  hut  recently 
entered  the  held,  "than  diive  an  auto- 
mobile up  Fifth  Avenue  on  a  week 
day."  Ot  course  In  living  is  meant 
safe  and  sane  living,  not  hair-raiting, 


Kim  the  list  ol  ha/ardoiis  occupations  and,  within  reasonable 
a nacrous  than  motoring,  though  it  is  ;i  more  expensive  sport 

By  REGINALD  T.  TOWN  SEN  I) 


each  accident 
vent  ions,  then 


to  Hv.  Fast  spring  a  husiness  man  of 
Philadelphia  was  ahout  to  try  for  his 
pilot's  license.  The  day  before  the 
test  he  had  his  airplane  out  for  several 
hours  and  manipulated  it  most  skil- 
fully, performing  many  difficult  feats. 
The  next  day — the  day  of  the  trial 
he  started  out  erratically,  and  almost 
fell  while  executing  a  figure  eight,  but 
recovered  himself  skilfully,  only  to  turn 
suddenly  and  plunge  his  machine  head- 
long into  the  river,  above  which  the 
trials  were  being  held,  where  he  was 
drowned  before  he  could  be  extricated 
from  the  wires  of  his  'plane.  A  man,  to 
be  a  good  pilot,  should  have  nerve, 
but   not   nerves — witness   the  severe 


Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson 
The  Hying  hn.it,  while  it  may  not  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  sophist i- 
i  .ill  .1  s|«>r  ism.m  .is  dues  I  hr  land  machine,  is  well  suited  to  the  amateur 


Mr.  George  C.  Thomas, 
Jr..  (right)  of  Philadelphia, 
who  with  Walter  E.  John- 
son (left)  Instructor  of  the 
Philadelphia  School  of  Avia- 
tion, made  a  record  Might  to 
Atlantic  City  last  summer 


foolhardy  exhibitions.  Eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  skill  in  flying 
lies  in  the  landing  of  the  ma- 
chine; then  it  is.  when  you  are 
approaching  the  landing  place 
at  a  speed  of  almost  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour  (whether  the 
landing  be  made  on  land  or 
water),  that  all  your  wits  are 
called  into  play.  Water  is  al- 
most as  hard  to  descend  upon 
as  land.  Any  one  can  fly  a 
machine  in  the  air;  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  touching  the  con- 
trols now  and  then  to  keep 
it  properly  righted,  and  taking 
ordinary  precautions  not  to 
bank  it  too  steeply  and  stall  it. 
Stalling  an  airplane,  unlike  an  automobile,  does  not  mean  the 
stopping  of  the  engine,  but  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the  con- 
dition which  arises  when  the  'plane  is  banked  so  steeply  that 
further  progress  is  arrested  and  there  is  danger  of  the  machine 
toppling  over  backw  ard  or  to  the  side. 

Every  man  is  not  fitted  to  fly.  Some  are  born  to  it,  while  others 
achieve  it — but  from  the  first  class  come  the  better  aviators.  As  a 
general  rule,  young  men  around  thirty  make  the  best  birdmen; 
they  are  old  enough  not  to  attempt  feats  of  bravado,  and  yet  not 
too  old  to  be  daring  as  the  occasion  demands.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  amateurs  in  America  are  more  than  forty.  A  lot,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  man  himself. 

An  erratic  man  never  makes  a  good  pilot  and  should  not  attempt 


Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson 
Combining  patriotism  and  sport.    Last  summer,  at  Port  Washington,  L.  [.,  Messrs 
David  McCulloch  (.instructor).  A.  Ames,  Robert  A.  Lovett.  W.  L.  Brown,  F.  Trubee  Davison 
and  E.  C.  B.  Gould  took  up  aviation  as  a  preparedness  measure 


One  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic adherents  of  aviation 
among  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  New  Yorkers  is  Mr. 
Vincent  Astor.  He  uses 
a  hydroaeroplane  on  the 
Hudson  below  Rhinebeck 


nerve  tests  to  which  applicants 
for  the  French  aviation  corps 
are  submitted  before  they  are 
accepted.  And  the  aviator 
must  have  real  love  for  the 
sport — not  so  difficult  when 
once  the  joy  and  thrill  of  pilot- 
ing a  machine  through  space 
has  been  experienced. 

The  aviator  should  possess  a 
good  sense  of  distance;  he  must 
be  able  to  tell  to  a  nicety  just 
how  soon  to  shut  off  his  engine 
when  volplaning  to  earth,  and 
gauge  accurately  the  distance 
that  he  is  above  ground.  A 
last  qualification  he  must  have 
— a  sense  of  lateral  balance. 
This  is  an  inherent,  not  an  acquired  sense.  Not  every  one  has 
it.  If  you  can  stand  on  one  foot  for  two  minutes  without  losing 
your  balance — it  is  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds — then  you  have  a 
sense  of  lateral  balance.  All  these  qualities  go  to  make  up  the 
skilled  aviator. 

As  to  the  type  of  airplane  best  suited  to  the  amateur,  considered 
as  a  beginner,  opinions  vary  greatly.  Some  authorities  prefer 
the  land  machine,  others  hydroaeroplanes,  while  still  others  claim 
that  the  flying  boat  is  best.  Each  has  its  champions  and 
each  has  its  opponents,  both  equally  emphatic.  The  hydro- 
aeroplane, which  is  virtually  the  land  machine  with  the  wheels 
replaced  by  floating  pontoons,  is  doubtless  the  best  machine  for  the 
amateur,  all  told.    Mr.  Howard  C.  Borden  of  New  York,  perhaps 
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Photograph  by  Edwin  Levick 

The  hydroaeroplane  is  perhaps  the  best  machine  for  the  amateur.    One  of  its  chief  advantages  is  that  there  is 
never  any  trouble  in  finding  a  suitable  landing  place 


Photograph  by  A.  R.  Coleman 

In  summer  time  Mr.  Howard  C.  Borden,  of  New  York,  disports  himself 
in  his  hydro  over  lower  New  York  harbor 


Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

The  luxurious  five-passenger  flying  yacht  built  for  Mr.  Rodman  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  wrecked,  while  at  anchor,  in  a  storm 


Photograph  by  Edwin  Levick 
A  floating  hangar — useful  but  not  necessary,  and  quite  expensive.    The  permanent  land 
hangar  is  more  generally  used 

one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  sportsman  who  flies  for  the  sheer 
loveof  the  sport,  flies  a  Burgess-Dunne  hydro.  Mr.  Vincent  Astor  of 
New  York  also  flies  a  hydro  on  the  Hudson  at  his  estate  at  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y.  Messrs.  Eben  Draper,  George  Fearing,  and  Norman 
Cabot  of  Boston  use  this  type  of  flying  machine,  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment also  maintains  many  of  them.  One  of  its  chief 
advantages  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  easy  landing  place  on  a  river  or 
lake  is  always  accessible.  It  is  less  clumsy  than  the  flying  boat, 
and  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  pontoon  is  not  suited  for  foolhardy 
performances,  such  as  are  possible  with  a  land  machine.  Altogether 
it  is  probably  the  safest  of  the  three  machines  for  the  amateur. 
Its  disadvantages  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is  unhandy  to  climb  in  and 
out  of,  and  on  still  days  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  land  on  water 
than  on  terra  firma,  owing  to  the  fact  that  on  still  days  there  is 
such  a  reflection  from  the  water  that  the  aviator  is  apt  to  misjudge 
his  distance  and  come  down  too  sharply,  wrecking  his  machine. 
In  the  old  style  hydroaeroplane  the  pontoons  had  square-pointed 
edges,  and  in  landing,  the  machine  often  buried  the  top  of  the  pon- 
toon into  a  wave,  with  the  result  that  the  machine  somersaulted 
and  was  wrecked.  However,  the  new  models  have  obviated  this 
difficulty  by  using  rounded  whale-back  pontoons. 

The  flying  boat  is  practically  the  motor  boat  with  wings.  It  is  a 
slow  and  rather  clumsy  flying  machine,  excellent  for  plain  flying 
without  too  much  banking  and  climbing,  and  is  in  this  respect 


possibly  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  novice.  In  the  school  at 
Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  Mr.  Trubee  Davison,  Mr.  Robert  Lovett, 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Ditman,  of  New  York,  use  this  type  of  machine. 
Mr.  Robert  Glendinning,  Mr.  Clark  Thompson,  and  Mr.  George 
C.  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  used  the  flying"fjoat  successfully  last 
season,  although  the  latter  now  prefers  the  hydroaeroplane.  The 
America,  built  for  Mr.  Rodman  Wanamaker  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
was  a  flying  boat,  as  was  also  the  giant  five-passenger  Curtiss 
flying  yacht,  built  for  the  same  sportsman,  and  recently,  while  at 
anchor,  wrecked  in  a  storm.  The  flying  boat  is  slightly  tail  heavy, 
but  Mr.  Elmer  Sperry,  the  inventor  of  the  gyroscopic  stabilizer, 
claims  that  this  is  an  advantage  as,  in  a  downward  direction,  it 
gives  the  pilot  a  maximum  control  on  the  tail,  and  the  machine  is 
less  liable  to  uncontrollable  nose  dives.  As  the  boat  sits  low  in 
the  water,  the  pilot  is  often  soaked  to  the  skin  in  rough  weather. 
The  hull  of  the  flying  boat  being  so  heavy,  there  is  also  a  tendency 
for  the  machine  to  slide  sidewise  on  a  sharp  turn.  A  man  who  has 
flown  a  hydroaeroplane  can  almost  invariably  fly  a  land  machine, 
and  vice  versa  but  the  same  does  not  necessarily  hold  true  of  the 
flying  boat. 

The  land  machine  is  the  airplane  for  the  sportsman  who  has 
tired  of  ordinary  flying  in  a  hydro  or  flying  boat  and  desires  more 
thrills  than  a  seaplane  can  supply.  With  a  fast  land  machine — 
these  are  more  flexible  to  handle  than  seaplanes — the  aviator  can  fly 
upside  down,  loop  the  loop,  and  perform  countless  other  feats 
which  the  really  skilled  air  pilot  should  know.  The  land  machine 
has  been  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  army  and  militia  schools  of 
aviation.  The  great  objection  to  this  type  of  machine  and  one 
that  will  retard  its  development  to  a  great  extent — until  public 
aviation  fields  are  established  at  fixed  points,  at  some  future  date — 
is  the  need  for  proper  cleared  spaces  wherein  to  effect  landings. 

In  the  matter  of  training  the  sportsman  to  fly,  authorities  are 
divided  as  to  the  best  method.  In  the  United  States  the  dual 
control  system  is  in  vogue.  That  is  to  say,  the  novice  goes  up 
with  the  pilot  seated  beside  him  and  operating  the  plane.  Each  has 
a  set  of  controls,  and  the  novice  watches  the  pilot  handle  the 
machine  until  such  time  as  he  thinks  himself  capable  of  doing 
it,  when  he  assumes  control.  The  great  drawback  to  this 
method  is  that  some  men  are  inclined  to  rely  upon  the  pilot  en- 
tirely too  much  and  are  afraid  to  trust  themselves  alone.  The 
French  put  the  novice  by  himself  on  an  old  machine  which  is 
arranged  so  that  it  can  only  take  short  hops  around  the  field. 
The  hops  are  gradually  lengthened  into  flights,  and  the  novice 
eventually  pilots  the  'plane  into  the  air.  Then  again,  many  novices 
are  eager  to  fly  too  soon — before  they  have  actually  mastered 
the  control  of  the  machine — and  numerous  smash-ups  occur. 
Probably  a  combination  of  the  two  methods  would  be  preferable. 
Let  the  novice  go  up  with  a  pilot  in  the  dual-control  machine  for  a 
flight  or  two  to  overcome  his  initial  nervousness  at  finding  himself 
in  the  air,  and  then  let  him  manipulate  the  plane  himself  by  short 
hops  and  flights  around  the  aviation  field. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  flying  for  sport  at  present  lies  in  its 
excessive  cost.  Airplanes  are  far  from  being  standardized,  and 
machines  and  accessories  are  so  expensive  as  to  be  prohibitive  for 
any  but  men  of  more  than  ample  means.    In  addition  to  the  cost 
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The  land  machine  ia  undoubtedly  the  one  for  the  more  venturesome  sportsman  who  in  looking  for  f  hri  I  In,  such  an 

looping  the  loop  and  feals  of  that  sort 


of  thr  machine  itself  mint  be  idded  the  lalary  of  a  pilot  for  tn- 
Btmctiofl  pttrpoMti  and  of  ■  good  mechanic.  Unless  the  airplane 
is  kept  it  somt'  school  or  maintained  with  several  other  machines, 
one  "i  two  extra  men  will  he  needed  to  put  it  into  the  hangar, 
ami  tor  various  other  odd  jobs.  I  hen  there  is  the  cost  of  the  han- 
gai  itself  \  uule  hangar  for  a  land  'plane  can  he  constructed  for 
■bout  £400,  while  hangars  for  seaplanes,  either  stationary  or 
floating,  cost  as  high  as  S;,ooo.  The  cost  of  the  machines  them- 
selves docs  not  vary  greatly.  A  land  machine  costs  from  #6,500 
to  S-,;oo;  a  hydro,  about  #7,500;  and  a  Hying  boat,  about  #s,ooo. 
I  In  n  sa\  that  one  has  a  pilot  for  three  months  at  about  #300  a 
month,  and  a  mechanician  by  the  year  at  #150  a  month.  rOt  a 
land  machine  we  get:  initial  cost  of  airplane.  $6,500;  pilot  for  four 
months.  >i.;oo;  mechanician  for  twelve  months,  jsi.Soo;  hangar, 
#400,  making  a  total  ol  >>).i)00.  lo  these  charges  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  ■  spare  motor,  which  latter,  while  not  abso- 
lutch  essential,  should  be  among  the  equipment,  and  costs  about 
$3,000.  As  the  motor  of  an  airplane  runs  at  high  speed  almost 
continuously,  the  amount  of  fuel  for  operating  an  airplane  is 
about  three  times  that  consumed  by  an  automobile,  which  runs 
on  high  speed  but  intermittently. 

W  ith  a  view  to  reducing  the  high  cost  of  Hying,  several  manufac- 
turers are  at  present  endeavoring  to  build  a  low-priced  airplane 
for  amateurs,  suitable  for  plain  Hying  and  having  a  maximum  speed 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Pierce,  Mr.  Charles  Law- 
rence, and  Mr.  Sydney  S.  Breese  have  succeeded  in  constructing 
such  a  biplane  at  Southampton.  L.  I.,  which  it  is  claimed  is  es- 
pecially suited  for  schools  and  amateur  flying. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  cheap  land  machine  will  be  evolved 
sooner  than  a  seaplane.  o\\  ing  to  the  fact  that  a  more  powerful  and 
consequently  more  expensive  motor — the  motor  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive part  of  an  airplane — is  needed  to  lift  the  'plane  from  the 
water  than  from  the  land. 

In  the  matter  of  accessories  which  render  aviation  more  en- 
joyable, there  are  many  devices.  First  and  most  essential  is 
proper  clothing.  For  summer  flying  or  for  use  in  California  or 
Florida  the  clothing  question  plays  but  little  part.  Any  old 
clothes  that  cannot  be  spoiled  are  good  enough.  Hut  in  colder 
climates  or  for  winter  flying,  warm  clothing  is  a  necessity.  A  suit 
lined  with  camel's  hair — both  trousers  and  coat — a  woolen  sweater, 
and  an  outer  suit  of  leather,  including  gloves  and  hood,  have  been 
found  by  many  pilots  most  satisfactory.  Such  an  outfit  would 
cost  about  £160. 

For  the  trained  birdman  or  for  the  big  game  hunter  who  shoots 
from  an  airplane,  or  the  military  aviator  who  has  mastered  the 
intricacies  of  flying  and  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  strain  of 
driving,  or  who  wants  to  draw  maps,  make  observations,  or  drop 
bombs  if  need  be,  the  automatic  pilot  is  desirable.  This  is  an  im- 
proved form  of  the  old  Sperry  gyroscopic  stabilizer  invented  by 
Mr.  Elmer  A.  Sperry.  With  it  installed,  the  aviator  has  only  to 
bank  his  machine  at  any  desired  angle,  set  the  automatic  pilot, 
and  he  is  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  anything  else  that  he  may- 
desire.  He  may  even  walk  out  on  a  wing  to  view  the  surrounding 
country  should  he  so  wish.  The  mechanical  chauffeur  keeps  the 
'plane  at  the  desired  angle  with  but  a  very  slight  deviation  in 


A  comparatively  inexpensive  airplane  constructed  for  the  use  of  schools  and  amateurs, 
three-cylinder  radial  air-cooled  motor  is  the  chief  factor  in  its  low  price — 83,000 


Bringing  a  flying  boat  up  on  skids  into  a  permanent  hangar  on  Ian 
extra  men  to  house  a  'plane  properly 


It  requires  one  or  two 


changing  air  currents.  Last  summer  two  aviators  flew  from  Bay- 
shore  to  Amityville  without  touching  the  controls  of  the  'plane, 
save  of  course  in  rising  and  descending.  The  automatic  pilot 
costs  #3,500. 

But  the  amateur  or  the  aviator  who  has  not  had  much  ex- 
perience in  flying  should  not  be  permitted  to  use  this  device. 
There  is  danger  of  his  depending  too  much  upon  it  at  the 
expense  of  proper  training,  and  then  one  day  when  some  unfore- 
seen condition  arises  that  he  cannot  use  the  device,  he  becomes  a 
poor  risk  for  life  insurance. 

A  compass  is  a  necessity  for  cross  country  flights,  but  the  ordin- 
ary land  compass  is  not  suited  for  aerial  use.  For,  while  such  a 
compass  may  indicate  that  you  are  headed  north,  and  actually  you 
are  going  north,  a  wind  from  the  east  may  be  blowing  you  steadily- 
westward.  This  is  known  as  "drift."  To  overcome  this  a  special 
aerial  compass,  which  takes  the  drift  into  account,  may  be  obtained 
for  about  $150. 

A  handy  device  for  preventing  stalling  is  the  incidence  indicator. 
The  point  of  speed  of  an  airplane  is  best,  it  has  been  shown,  just 
before  the  machine  stalls.  So  at  this  point  a  green  light  flashes 
and  the  aviator  may  know  that  he  is  getting  the  best  possible  re- 
sults. But  let  him,  perchance,  go  over  this  point,  and  immedi- 
ately a  red  light  flashes,  warning  him  that  he  is  about  to  stall 
his  machine. 


"  As  a  man  grows  into — or  out  of — middle  life,  he  feels  that  his  time  should  be  spent  in  some  calling  less  selfish  and  ignoble  than  serving 
day  in  and  day  out  among  the  busy  marts  of  trade" 


SELECTING  A  NEIGHBOR 

By  ROGER   DE   COVERLY  WHITEFIELD 

Illustrations  by  Thomas  Fogarty 


JT  IS  a  high  sounding  name,  that  of  Country 
Gentleman  of  any  place  or  century.  Just  how 
dignified  in  position,  and  important  in  example, 
is  but  faintly  appreciated  in  this  day  and  genera- 
tion, and  in  this  new  land  of  ours. 

It  is  rather  tiresome  to  have  to  admit  that 
the  role  is  an  extremely  strenuous  affair,  and 
under  all  the  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  deliberate, 
high-bred  aspect  of  the  central  figure  in  the  leisurely  narratives 
of  such  writers  as  Goldsmith,  Washington  Irving,  Jane  Austen, 
and  Addison;  and  yet  it  is  an  undertaking  well  worthy  of  the 
greatest  effort,  and  I  have  gladly  labored  at  it  for  several  years. 
Although  I  have  suffered  from  seven  cases  of  nervous  prostration 
in  the  family  during  this  time,  and  have  the  names  of  fourteen 
trained  nurses  in  my  address  book,  all  charming  women  who  have 
been  members  of  my  household  from  time  to  time,  I  still  believe 
that  it  is  a  career  worth  attaining. 

As  a  man  grows  into — or  out  of — middle  life,  he  feels  that  his 
time  should  be  spent  in  some  calling  less  selfish  and  ignoble  than 
serving  day  in  and  day  out  among  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  and  all 
for  mere  money. 

Some  people  think  that  the  first  requisite  to  be  attained  toward 
a  running  start  for  this  difficult  goal  is  to  secure  by  any  means 
that  offers,  short  of  permanent  absence  from  the  home,  an  ample 
nest  egg,  placed  where  it  may  be  conveniently  sucked  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  every  passing  country  fad,  from  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
to  rapid-firing  monoplanes. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  money  side  has  been  overestimated, 
and  the  first  requisite  for  the  new  would-be  country  gentle- 
man, if  he  is  to  be  successful  in  his  chosen  field,  is  to  select  a 
good  neighbor.  The  prime  importance  of  this  it  is  not  possible 
to  overestimate,  and  we  attribute  our  successful  start  in  the 
country  estate  direction  to  our  good  management  in  finding 
the  right  man  to  tie  up  beside  us. 

The  friend  who  was  to  be  our  neighbor  we  marked  for  our  own 


one  day  when  he  enunciated  his  great  philosophy  of  life,  sound, 
courageous,  and  far-reaching  in  its  influence.  "If  you  would  be 
happy,"  so  ran  his  maxim,  "never  try  to  spend  less  than  you  make, 
but  reverse  the  plan  and  make  more  than  you  spend." 

A  man  who  could  formulate  so  broad  and  splendid  a  scheme  of 
life  as  that,  and  live  up  to  it  for  years  and  still  avoid  the  courts, 
was  born  to  be  a  good  and  useful  neighbor.  In  hectic  imagi- 
nation I  could  see  down  the  long  reach  of  the  years  that  such 
a  man  would  have  everything  in  the  way  of  material  comforts 
which  I  dimly  aspired  to  but  might  not  personally  attain.  To 
have  such  a  neighbor  as  a  close  and  intimate  friend  would  be,  as 
Shakespeare's  famous  phrase  puts  it,  "Like  making  change  with 
the  blind."  Such  a  man,  too,  would  be  absolutely  certain  to 
have  plenty  of  broad  acres — though  I  never  knew  why  the  best 
acres  are  broad. 

He  would  naturally  have  plenty  of  horses  and  good  Jersey  cows, 
delicate  and  dainty — Jersey  cows  of  the  kind  that  you  have  to 
sacrifice  the  entire  herd  every  time  you  employ  a  specialist  to 
inoculate  them  with  tuberculosis  serum.  If  the  gentle-eyed  bovine 
gets  a  nervous  fever,  you  must  kill  her  before  she  has  time 
to  recover;  if  she  doesn't  show  any  signs  of  temperature,  the  test 
proves  that  the  serum  is  no  good,  and  you  must  try  again  until 
you  get  a  perfect  death-warrant. 

But  what  I  mean  to  indicate  in  this  cow  paragraphisthatthecows 
which  a  neighbor  of  my  friend's  type  would  naturally  and  properly 
keep  would  give  small  quantities  of  rich,  creamy  milk,  as  distin- 
guished from  my  own  high-boned,  Gothic-style-of-architecture  cow, 
which  gives  large  quantities  of  milk  of  a  light  bluish  cast,  good  for 
the  children  to  drink — so  you  try  to  convince  yourself — if  not  very 
rich  for  Dad's  oatmeal. 

Naturally,  too,  he  would  have  automobiles — large  red  ones  with 
deep  chest  tones,  not  the  thin,  one-lung  affairs  so  common 
among  the  people  who  always  try  to  spend  less  than  they  make. 

Now  we  wanted  to  start  this  country  estate  and  country  gen- 
tleman affair  in  the  sympathetic  atmosphere  of  the  North  Shore 
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ol  LoHI  Mind,  whrrr  the  elect  wcic  lxivinul.iiul.it  low  pi  ices  I'm 
Mgh  living.  Unfbrtunattly,  this  hiith  living  part  catticd  with  it 
th>  nccrtutitv  I'm  .1  daily  trip  ti>  New  Vink.  This  again  shows 
how  difficult  it  is  actually  to  riuul.itr  tlx  real  old  country  gentle- 
man  ol  tlx-  l)c  t'ovnh  son,  who  stands  .is  .1  venerable  and  digni- 
hrd  prototype.  Imagine  \ddison's  hero  bolting  a  soft-boiled  egg 
and  a  lamth  browned  pancake  with  frantic  haste  to  catch  tin 
I  ;i.  \.  m.  four-horse  stage  for  New  York,  and  returning  after 
dusk  so  deal  to  the  world  that  his  manor  house  and  grounds  meant 
nothing  to  him;  cross  with  his  wife,  out  of  temper  with  tin  pos- 
tihon,  and  eagci  to  in  t  to  hed  to  forget  ht.s  trouhles  in  still  more 
troubled  sleep. 

Out  modern  country  gentleman  has  one  advantage:  the  dinner 
houi  with  the  lu  st  of  our  people  on  I, mit  Island  is  at  half  after 
eight,  ami  among  the  verv  most  lu  st  perhaps  a  whole  after  eight. 
The  strain  of  talking  at  then  dinners  after  a  hard  day  in  the  city 
is  relieved  hv  a  medieval  concoction  served  in  small  glasses  which 
tastes  like  raw  vitriol,  hut  they  tell  me  that  it  stimulates  what 
Would  ot  hem  ise  he  dull  conversation. 

Hut  mv  selected  neighhor  lived  in  deepest  New  Jersey  and 
was  content.  I  he  cluh  where  he  played  golf  was  a  sheep  pas- 
tille, and  the  slurp,  notwithstanding  the  Jersey  Society  for  pre- 
\rnting  cruelty  to  animals,  had  died  of  slow  starvation;  the  greens 
were  as  rough  as  a  croquet  ground  at  the  front  door  of  a  counrry 
boarding  house  It  took  a  long  time  to  get  him  discontented  with 
his  simple,  happy  life.  He  clung  to  his  hucolic  pleasures,  w  hich  he 
r\ru  isrd  without  style  or  proper  form;  he  seemed  at  first  to  have 
none  of  the  high-hrowed  feeling  that  a  man  w  ho  w  asmakingasmuch 
money  as  he  was  making  needed  a  country  estate  to  spend  it  on. 
He  had  probably  read  some  foolish  story  to  the  effect  that  it  takes 
a  good  business  and  long  hours  in  New  York  to  make  a  farm  pay. 

This  talking  of  what  things  cost  reminds  me  of  another  of  my 
selected  neighbor's  cardinal  principles  in  estate-making  when,  as 
Goldsmith  says,  he  finally  fell  for  it:  he  never  kept  any  account 
ot  what  his  place  cost  him.  As  a  practical  business  man,  he  said 
he  couldn't  be  happy  if  he  did  a  thing  so  utterly  foolish.  He 
bought  w  hat  he  needed. 

And  what  he  thought  he  needed. 

And  what  his  wife  thought  he  and  she  needed. 

What  the  children  wanted. 

What  the  gardener  wanted  or  what  the  nurseryman  said  that 
the  gardener  wanted. 

What  the  coachman  needed. 

And  all  the  things  that  the  automobile  emporiums  said  the 
chauffeur  needed. 

\nd  all  the  thousands  of  things  that  his  friends  said  he  ought 
to  have  and  couldn't  be  happy  if  he  didn't  have. 


And  by  not  stopping  .1  minute  to  count  up  what  all  tlu-«a 
things  cost,  he  had  time  to  turn  to  and  make  the  money  to  pay 
foi  them. 

If  seemed  a  pity  to  lake  him  away  from  his  happy  hom<  in 

New  Jeisey;  at  Inst  we  i  <  .ill  y  haled  to  mteifeie.  I'ott  unately 
lot  us,  he  had  not  fallen  so  low  that  he  had  acqtiited  the  habit  of 
playing  cards  with  his  fellow  commuters  on  the  morning  and  eve- 
ning train.  No  man  who  once  becomes  lntnly  established  in  this 
suburban  practice  can  ever  be  moved  from  the  7:15s  a.  m.  arid  the 
5:13  I*.  M.  We  thought  the  matter  over  very  carefully  before  we 
decided  to  move  him  and  his  innocent  family  for  their  own  and  out 
good.  We  even  went  so  far  as  to  consider  if  there  were  not  some  one 
else,  not  so  firmly  set  in  his  ways,  whom  we  might  secure  for  a  neigh- 
bor; but  no  one  had  just  rhe  qualities  that  we  wanted;  they  were 
too  rich  or  too  poor,  too  pious  to  play  golf  on  Sunday,  or  too  wild, 
and  kept  you  out  of  bed  late  at  night.  Then  it  was  most  desir- 
able to  have  a  man  of  generous  disposition  who  would  insist  upon 
your  taking  things  that  you  wanted  and  needed  and  nor  wait  for 
you  to  reach  for  them.  To  find  all  these  qualities  in  one  man,  with 
a  wife  and  children  brought  up  to  these  same  liberal  ideas,  was  not 
possible  except  in  the  case  of  our  one  selected  neighbor.  T  he 
breed  began  and  possibly  ended  with  him.  To  have  missed  him 
would  have  been  simply  a  crime — and  I  abominate  crime.  As 
he  had  to  be  our  neighbor,  and  we  knew  that  he  couldn't  achieve 
success  in  the  dinky  little  town  in  which  he  had  unfortunately 
chosen  to  live,  we  were  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
must  be  moved. 

I  he  train  of  his  undoing  was  laid  one  Saturday  in  early  spring. 
I  don't  mean  that  the  spring  was  early — such  things  are  no  longer 
known;  all  springs  since  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware, 
that  very  cold  spring  made  familiar  by  all  the  historical  pic- 
tures, have  been  late.  But  my  selected  neighbor  hadn't  the 
heart  on  this  chill  Saturday  to  chase  the  well-topped  golf  ball 
over  the  nine-hole  course  in  New  Jersey  whose  fair  greens  wet 
you  to  your  knees. 

I  showed  him  the  land  that  I  had  discovered,  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment. All  shore  property  may  be  described  as  perfect — at  high 
tide;  and  soon  to  be  perfect — at  low  tide.  The  land  is  worth 
#vOOO  an  acre  under  the  first  described  conditions,  and  from  #50 
to  #500  an  acre  at  other  times.  The  real  estate  agent  said  it  could 
be  bought  for  about  one  tenth  of  its  real  high-tide  value,  and  that 
a  purchase  at  that  time  would  make  it  practically  impossible  to 
lose  money  on  it,  no  matter  how  much  we  spent  on  the  details  of 
the  estate.  In  all  my  career  this  was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  went 
into  a  deal  on  which  I  couldn't  lose  and  yet  didn't  lose.  I  spent 
money  like  water,  I  worked  day  and  night  to  get  more  money  to 
spend  on  the  land,  but  I  didn't  lose  the  money.    I've  still  got  what 


"We  casually  mentioned  when  we  were  all  four  together    .    .    .    after  a  little  family  dinner,  that  we  had  bought  some  land  on  Long  Island 

as  a  speculation" 
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I  paid  for.  You  can't  lose  on  a  deal  like  this,  unless  you  sell  the 
property,  and  of  course  that  is  most  unlikely. 

This  appealed  to  my  selected  neighbor,  and  we  bought  the  place 
together,  and  right  on  the  spot,  before  he  had  time  to  consult  with 
his  wife,  the  gardener,  the  coachman,  the  chauffeur,  and  his  inno- 
cent children;  and  also  before  I  had  time  to  reason  it  out  with 
those  nearest  and  dearest — though  worth  all  they  cost — to  me. 
The  agent  told  us  that  the  adjoining  land  was  for  sale,  and  as  we 
would  sometime  buy  it,  because  one  always  eventually  purchased 
the  land  adjoining  one's  own,  it  would  save  us  money,  he  said,  to 
buy  at  once. 

In  my  experience,  a  real  estate  man  loves  the  truth;  he  is  a  veri- 
table miser  of  truth  and  hates  to  let  any  of  it  get  away  from 


seat  until  fair  weather,  and  on  a  perfect  day  in  late  May.  when  the 
tide  was  brimming  high,  we  let  it  casually  be  known  that  we  were 
going  down  to  see  "the  land."  Our  wives  would  not  be  withheld, 
they  strained  at  the  leash,  so  to  speak,  though  the  simile  is  unfortu- 
nate, because  husbands  do  not  in  this  or  any  other  case  I  wot  of 
hold  the  leash;  if  they  hold  anything,  it  is  the  bag,  if  the  gentle 
reader  by  any  chance  knows  what  that  means.  As  a  special  favor, 
we  promised  to  permit  them  to  watch  us  while  we  gently  toyed 
with  a  real  estate  man  who  had  a  rich  would-be  countrv  gentleman 
for  a  client. 

Never  will  I  forget  that  lovely  May  day.  The  fates  conspired 
against  the  little  Jersey  town.  The  agent  led  us  away  from  the 
main-traveled  road,  through  charming  glades.    The  dogwood  trees 


« 


' — a  hide  path  .   .   .   ending  at  last  on  a  knoll  looking  out  over  a  splendid  expanse  of  the  Sound 


him.  I  have  watched  the  type  with  close  interest,  and  I  never 
knew  one  to  spend  a  single  unit  of  truth  except  on  this  occas- 
ion, when  the  agent  told  us  that  all  people  eventuallv  bought 
the  land  next  door. 

Throwing  my  mind  back  over  past  history,  I  believe  we  two 
stand  out  as  the  most  courageous  men  of  modern  times.  We 
bought  this  land  deliberately,  knowingly,  and  wickedly,  with  mal- 
ice aforethought,  without  consulting  our  wives.  We  had  been 
married  long  enough  to  know  the  desperate  position  in  which  we 
put  ourselves  and  the  risk  we  ran,  and  to  save  ourselves  we  worked 
out  a  plan  which  the  real  estate  man  originally  suggested,  he  being 
a  pastmaster  in  the  art  of  compromise,  and  we  his  timid  and  halt- 
ing followers — and  this  was  the  way  of  it: 

We  casually  mentioned  when  we  were  all  four  together — that  is, 
the  selected  neighbor  to  be  and  Mrs.  Selected  Neighbor,  my  wife 
and  her  husband — after  a  little  family  dinner,  that  we  had  bought 
some  land  on  Long  Island  as  a  speculation.  This  statement  at- 
tracted all  the  attention  that  we  had  expected — more  indeed  then 
even  we  hoped  for.  The  ladies  wished  to  see  it,  and  we  told  them 
frankly  that  it  was  not  the  sort  of  land  they  would  be  interested  in; 
but  that  it  appeared  to  be  a  good  purchase,  because  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  deal  was  made,  a  real  estate  agent  (the  truth- 
saving  one)  had  offered  us  almost  twice  what  we  paid  for  it.  This 
statement  had  an  instant  and  pleasing  effect,  and  the  ladies  there- 
upon insisted  upon  seeing  it,  but  their  invitation  to  take  us  to 
Long  Island  was  declined.  It  was  a  little  business  matter,  we 
explained,  and  as  soon  as  we  could  get  the  agent  to  offer  a  little 
more  per  acre,  it  would  go  the  way  of  all  good  investments — be 
turned  into  cash  for  increased  living  expenses. 

By  judicious  management  we  kept  the  ladies  on  the  anxious 


looked  snowed  under;  violets  were  everywhere;  a  little  path  had 
been  cunningly  cut  to  give  delightful  glimpses  of  hill  and  vale, 
with  blue  water  and  sky  peeping  through  at  well-selected  points, 
ending  at  last  on  a  knoll  looking  out  over  a  splendid  expanse  of 
the  Sound,  with  its  frequent  bays  slipping  into  the  land  like  broad 
rivers,  and  not  a  bit  of  low-tide  mud  in  sight. 

\\  e  were  all  in  ecstasy.  The  ladies,  as  ladies  do,  began  with 
one  voice  berating  us  for  not  telling  of  this  wonderful  purchase 
before;  they  never  dreamed,  etc.,  etc.  They  had  no  idea,  etc.,  etc. 
The  agent,  acting  his  part  with  the  skill  of  a  consummate  bar, 
which  long  dealing  in  real  estate  had  taught  him  to  be  master  of, 
said: 

"Yes.  Mr.  Smith  was  so  pleased  with  the  view  and  the  obvious 
advantages  of  the  situation  that  he  was  willing  to  increase  his 
figure  to  meet  the  price  you  gentlemen  demanded." 

'What!"  cried  the  partners  of  all  of  our  sorrows  and  some  of 
our  joys,  "you  mean  that  you  would  sell  this  lovely  land!  I  (we) 
never  heard  of  anything  so  outrageous,  so  monstrous,"  etc.,  etc. 
My  well-selected  neighbor  almost  gave  in  at  this.  Things  seemed 
coming  our  way  too  fast;  his  naturally  honest  soul  began  to  revolt 
at  such  deception;  and,  worst  of  all,  he  feared  a  come-back  during 
the  quiet  hours  when  wholesome  truths  are  told  by  loving  wives 
to  husbands  for  their  own  and  the  children's  good.  But  he  reck- 
oned without  the  astute  agent,  who  at  once  dragged  him  down  into 
the  mire  of  base  deception  when  he  said : 

"But,  ladies,  your  husbands  bought  this  land  as  an  investment, 
and  acting  as  their  authorized  representative  and  under  their  posi- 
tive instructions,  I  have  offered  to  sell  the  land  to  my  client.  Mr. 
Welland-Smith  for  a  sum  far  beyond  its  present  value;  and  in  all 
honesty  I  must  say- 
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Heir  began  ■'  •» !»«■«-*•  K  In  two  i  vuii  tl  women,  whose  voicci  were 
m-  intermingled  tli.n  vou  couldn't  tell  whither  New  York  or  New 
Jum  \  w  speaking; 

"  \  li  \gcnt.  «f  have  no  doubt  th.it  von  . i re  acting  in  good  faith, 
though  everything  you  have  s.ml  in  absurd  on  the  (.ice  of  it.  <  >ur 
husbands  bought  this  land  not  to  sell  again,  .is  von  should  have 
known,  no  mattei  whal  they  said  to  sou.  We  have  been  looking 
t.«i  i  place  like  tins  l«>i  ve.irs.  If  von  have  dared  to  speak  to  your 
horrid  bund  Mi  Smith  on  the  subiect.  vou  have  greatly  exceeded 
■OUI  authority  fhere  is  plenty  of  land  on  Long  Island  for  .ill 
the  Smiths  m  Smithdnm  without  interfering  with  oui  plans.  You 
lurch  realize  tins  we  have  been  talking  about  this  plan  for  months, 
we  have  settled  Mist  c\.ictl\  when-  we  are  to  build  the  house,  and 
e\  en  il  \  >'ii  dul  sell  it  to  \  oui  Smith  man,  \  '>u  couldn't  do  it  because, 
thank  the  courts  .nnl  the  laws  ol  oui  eountiv  which  watch  over 
foolish  men.  .i  hush. mil  can't  sell  real  estate  unless  his  wife  signs 
the  vleed.  and  we  will  never,  never,  so  long  as  we  live,  sign  a  deed  for 
Mi  Smith  oi  an\  other  hutting-m  person  who  tries  to  upset  all  our 
most  carefully  thought  out  ideas     Why,  the  very  spot  on  which 


tin  (inv.  oui  i  poll  h  is  to  he,  the  plan  lor  the  garden,  the  gaiaj'i  ■, 
the-  Nt  aides,  even  the  v  a  rds  for  drying  clot  lies,  have  all  been  planned, 
and  vou  can  see  how  absurd,"  etc.,  etc. 

W  i  look  Mr.  Agent  quietly  one  side  while  the  ladies  settled  a  lew 
final  details  of  what  should  he  t  he  color  of  the  walls  of  the  hed  rooms 
and  how  the  kitchens  should  get  cross  draughts;  and  when  we  came 
hack  ro  them,  we  said  ol  course  it  might  he  expensive,  Inn  -.mce 
our  wives  had  taken  such  an  unexpected  fancy  to  the  place,  we 
would  somehow  manage  to  buy  off  Smith. 

How  good  a  friend  was  this  same  Smith,  blessed  he  his  varied 
and  useful  hyphened  name!  The  money  we  were  supposed  to 
pay  him  saved  us  thousands  of  dollars.  When  our  wives  wanted 
something  which  we  didn't  want,  we  would  reach  up  beyond  the 
realms  of  truth  and  bring  to  view  the  sum  paid  Smith  for  lerring  us 

off  our  bargain. 

This  was  all  very  wrong;  we  do  not  recommend  it  to  the  consci- 
entious and  the  well  deserving;  and  even  we  came  to  regret  it 
ethically  when  the  worst  of  the  strain  was  over;  hut  financially  it 
w  as  a  life-saver. 


IT   ISN'T  IN  THE  BOOKS 

By  SOPHIE  KERR 

Interior  decoration,  unlike  the  other  arts,  has  no  primer  for  those  who  have 
hitherto  s.it  in  darkness.  The  author  enumerates,  from  the  layman's 
viewpoint,  some  of  the  things  which  such  a  text-book  should  include 

even  restful  for 
resting.  Luckily, 
I  found  a  wise 
man,  who,  in  my 
q  u est  for  the 
restful  chair,  en- 
lightened  me. 
"It  is  not  the 
back  of  the  chair 
that  makes  it 
superlatively 
comfortable," 
said  he,  "but  the 
depthof  theseat. 
If  the  seat  is 
deep  enough  to 
come  well  out 
under  the  knees, 
and  the  cushions 
are  soft,  your 
chairwill  be  com- 
fortable." And 
so  I  bought  a 
comfortable 
chair!  Alas,  I 
must  buy  an- 
other, for  I  never 
get  to  sit  in  this 
one.  It  is  seized 
upon  by  every 
visitor  I  have, 
while   I  perch 

restlessly  on  a  more  decorative  but  less  languorous  seat.  In 
this  matter  of  chairs  I  have  discovered  another  curious  truth, 
but  I  have  yet  to  see  it  in  any  book.  It  is  this:  the  hind 
legs  of  a  chair  almost  invariably  determine  its  real  beauty. 
And  so  now,  when  I  go  out  a-chairing,  I  sit  where  I  can  see 
the  chair's  hind  legs.  Do  they  sprawl?  Are  they  too  straight 
to  carry  out  the  "line  of  beauty?"  Will  my  eyes  get  tired 
of  them  and  reject  them  as  unpleasant  and  tiresome  after  the 
chair  has  become  a  member  of  my  living  room  furniture  fam- 
ily? For  years  I  have  owned  a  wing  chair  that  vaguely  troubled 
me  every  time  I  looked  at  it.  It  simply  was  not  right.  And  it 
took  me  years  to  discover  that  it  was  its  hind  legs  that  were  the 


SOMKTIMK. 
perhaps, 
there  will 
be  a  hook  on  in- 
terior decoi at  ion 
written  just  for 
the  ignoramus — 
the  poor  suffer- 
ing ig  no  i  a  in  u  s 
who  knows  that 
she  is  one  and 
longs  to  learn 
just  what  is  the 
matter  with  the 
color  and  furni- 
ture of  her  home. 
I.  lor  one,  prom- 
ise to  be  a  pur- 
chaser and  eager 
reader  of  this 
book,  and  also 
gladly  will  I  buy 
and  distribute — 
say  at  Christ- 
mases  and  birth- 
days—  innumer- 
ahle  copies  of  it. 

Take,  for  in- 
stance, color. 
Why  not  tell  the 
ignoramus,  once 
and   for  all.  to 

shun  as  a  plague  all  magenta  and  purple  and  Indian  red  and 
orange  and  peacock  blue  and  black-and-white,  and  use  only 
gray  and  rose,  soft  blues,  gold,  tan,  or  green?  The  other  colors 
are  for  the  person  with  accurate  taste  and  skilful  eye,  and  for  her 
alone.  They  are  transcendently  effective  if  used  in  the  right  way. 
They  are  nightmarish  w  hen  used  in  the  wrong  way,  and,  oh,  how 
infinitely  better  it  is  to  have  a  bromide  house  than  a  horror. 

Then  here  is  this  matter  of  comfort.  In  the  average  house  it  is 
remarkable  to  find  more  than  one  chair  that  is  really  and  truly 
easy  to  sit  on.  I  have  never  seen  in  any  book  the  reason  that 
makes  a  chair  comfortable,  but  I  did  realize,  a  few  years  ago,  that 
I  had  no  chairs — no,  not  one — that  were  restful  for  reading,  or 


The  one  really  comfortable  chair  is  here  shown  at  the  left,  with  a  covering  of  linen  in  dull  Chinese  yellow,  with  figures  in  brown, 
maroon,  and  blue.  The  photograph  hardly  illustrates  the  depth  of  the  seat  or  the  comfortable  slant  of  the  back.  The  lamp  is  white  por- 
celain and  the  shade  white  parchment  paper  with  brown  wood.  This  makes  an  extremely  soft  and  pleasant  reading  lamp.  The  little 
Tanagra  figure,  the  silver  things  for  smoking,  and  a  bunch  of  magazines  are  all  that  the  table  could  possibly  bear.  Perhaps  there  is  even 
a  ljtUe  too  much  on  the  table,  but,  after  all,  convenience  must  sometimes  be  considered  above  absolute  correctness 
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A  card  table  of  satinwood,  inlaid  with  pear  wood,  of  very  beautiful  color  and  with  graceful, 
well-proportioned  legs.  By  some  trick  of  lighting,  or  perspective,  these  legs  are  not  so  attrac- 
tive in  the  picture  as  they  are  actually.  The  bowl  is  old  Saxony  and  the  mirror  has  a  dark 
silver  frame,  which  is  very  lovely  against  the  neutral  grasscloth  of  the  walls.  The  two  little 
twisted  candles  are  bright  green — an  unexpectedly  lively  note  of  color 


A  well-painted  satinwood  chest  of  drawers  of  English  make — probably  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  old.  There  is  decoration  on  the  top  and  the  sides  of  this  chest  and  the  wood  itself 
is  full  of  the  peculiar  ribbony  grain  of  the  satinwood.  The  edge  of  each  drawer  is  apparently 
white  mahogany,  but  all  is  a  deep  golden-brown  color.  The  Chinese  jar  is  blue,  and  the  white 
cat  sits  on  a  pale  gold  brocade  cushion 


real  offense  of  it.  But  if  I  had  known  what  to  look  for,  I'd 
never  have  bought  it.  Now,  why  didn't  the  books  help  the 
ignoramus  ? 

This  whole  affair  of  furniture  legs  is  as  difficult  as  geometry, 
and  not  so  far  from  being  akin  to  it.  Sofa  legs — how  seldom  are 
they  well  designed  and  beautiful?  And  table  legs!  How  many  of 
them  are  just  as  badly  designed  as  they  can  be?  On  highboys  and 
lowboys  the  legs  are  almost  never  of  just  the  right  degreeof  strength 
and  grace  that  the  piece  requires — and  some  of  the  really  old 
pieces  are  worse  than  the  new.  Personally,  I  look  forward  to  a 
day  when  all  furniture  legs  will  be  considered  eugenically,  so  to 
speak.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  when  you've  bought  a  piece  with 
bad  legs  it  usually  means  the  expense  of  entirely  new  legs  to  rec- 
tify it,  and  that  frequently  costs  more  than  a  new  piece.  I  have 
seen  W  indsor  chairs  whose  legs  had  an  offensive  spraddle  that  was 
positively  insolent,  and  I  have  seen  a  lowboy  dressing  table  with 
such  an  outcurve  at  the  wrong  place  as  to  suggest  irresistibly  the 
comical  bow  legs  of  a  child.  And  then  again,  delicious  tapering 
legs  on  an  old  satinwood  and  pear  wood  card  table  that  are  just  as 
beautiful  as  Pavlowa's  own.  Such  are  the  excitements  and  possi- 
bilities in  interior  decoration  for  the  amateur. 

As  for  cushions,  here,  too,  are  complications  of  taste  for  the 
ignoramus.  The  queer,  the  quaint,  and  the  grotesque  cushion  is 
with  us  in  a  horrific  multitude.  Cushions  with  mottoes,  and 
wool  flowers;  cushions  with  patchwork  of  felt  and  feathers; 
cushions  in  decollete  evening  dresses  of  lace  and  satin — all  these 
are  offered  to  us  as  "  the  latest  novelty,"  and  "  very  smart." 
But  what  book  tells  the  ignoramus  to  flee  this  brilliant  hodge- 
podge? None,  that  I  know  of.  "  Choose  only  cushions  of  sim- 
ple shape  and  one  material "  ought  to  be  a  recognized  law, 
nothing  less. 

And  then  there  is  the  never-ending  problem  of  "what  to 
put  on  what."  It  sounds  a  bit  cryptic  in  that  form,  but  what 
I  mean  is  this:  why  are  there  no  set  rules  put  down  in  black 


and  white  for  the  guide  of  those  who  wish  to  set  bric-a-brac 
on  tables,  pianos,  chests,  mantel  shelves,  bookcase  tops,  and 
the  like?  Geniuses  may  put  anything  on  anything  and  only 
harmony  will  result;  but  for  the  ignoramus  a  table  of  the 
small  objets,  more  or  less  d'art,  telling  where  to  put  them,  would 
be  invaluable.    Something  like  this: 


r  Candlesticks  (2) 

t  •  i  -  •        I  Vase  or  bowl  of  flowers  (1) 

Living  room  or  dining    1  q    w  , 

room  mantel  shelf     1  c_  n    /•    .   /    .  \       u  i 

I  bmall  objects  (not  more  than  2)  such  as  crystal  vase, 

{_  carved  ivory  figure,  or  Tanagra  figurine 

C  Nothing,  preferably 
<  Loose  music 

Scarf  of  soft  silk  or  Oriental  embroidery 

Same  as  upright 

Not  more  than  nine  pieces  of  anything,  preferably  four 
candlesticks  or  two  candelabra,  two  compotes,  a  silver  or 
china  bowl,  two  covered  glass  holders  for  fruit  or  nuts 


Piano — upright 
Piano — grand 
Sideboard 


It  all  sounds  rather  silly  to  people  who  know.  I  dare  say  the 
experienced  cook  dislikes  being  told  to  serve  hominy  with  wild 
duck — but  the  cook  who  is  learning  seizes  this  bit  of  knowledge 
like  a  life-saving  line.  So,  too,  the  ignoramus  in  home  dec- 
oration, who  longs  to  have  things  look  right  and  simply 
doesn't  know  how  to  go  about  it,  will  like  to  have  a  plain  rule. 
You  may  say  that  observation  will  teach  her.  My  dear  critic, 
where  shall  she  observe?  For  most  of  her  friends'  sideboards  are 
likely  to  be  worse,  and  will  certainly  be  no  better  than  her  own. 
Yet  once  converted  to  simplicity  and  the  value  of  a  little  space  and 
air  on  her  sideboard,  and  she  will  like  it  and  her  taste  will  be  un- 
consciously improved  thereby.  Taste  acquired  by  rote  is  better 
than  no  taste  at  all,  and  all  of  us  know  the  mantel  shelf,  sideboard, 
and  piano  where  vases,  clocks,  bridge  prizes,  silver  that  is  valu- 
able neither  through  beauty  nor  association,  carved  ivories, 
bronzes — little  and  big — candlesticks,  travel  curios   (ugh,  these 
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.in  .« I \x .» \  >  .m.iilu  iM.ii.  1 1  .lined  photographs  of  relatives  and 
friend*,  .in  .ill  thiown  togcthci  in  .1  mi  amngh -ss  wcltct  and 
called  "decoration." 

I  In  u  .lit  4  few  pieces  "I  furniture  th.it  absolutely  refuse  to 
have  an\ thing  stipci  imposed  upon  them.  I  have  .i  nil  lacquer 
and  gold  che«t,  hough  I  in  an  oig\  of  extravagance  that  will  take 
me  \eais  to  ium\h  hum.  which  h.iiightil\  scorns  all  decoration 
Othei  th»n  itself.  I  ma\  cram  cross-stitch  patterns,  and  phono- 
graph recortls,  and  Christmas  gift  w  t  appings  inside  of  it,  if  I  choose, 
hut  upon  it  I  dan  put  nothing.  It  fairly  screams  us  rage  if  I 
n\  it.  hut,  left  alone,  it  stands  in  a  colorful  dream  ol  soft  scailet 
and  cold  and  delights  m\  eves  generously. 

In  this  same  otg\  of  extravagance  I  also  bought  an  old  satin- 
fJOod  cheat  ol  dtawcis  i|  have  bought  |  good  main  pieces  ol 
M  tin  wood  and  got  hadl)  cheated  on  an  imitation  or  two  until  I 
turned  that  real  satinwood  is  very,  very  heavy  -why  didn't  the 
hooks  tell  the  ignt>ramus  that  t  Hut  this  is  a  digression).  About 
m\  cheat.  It.  too.  wished  to  defy  me — it  wanted  nothing  set  on 
top  ot  it  Bttt  it  was  not  high  enough  to.  in  slang  pat  lame,  get 
awa\  with  it.  as  the  red  lacquer  did.  If  looked  bare  and  shoppy 
in  spite  of  the  painted  medallion  and  garlands  of  the  top,  ami  so, 
after  much  expet unent.it ion.  it  has  consented  to  carry  a  Chinese 
jar.  blue  with  white  cherry  blossoms,  the  color  accenting  ex- 
quisitcb  the  nbbotn  \ellow  satin  of  the  wood,  and  a  little  row  ot 
books,  and  a  slecp\  little  white  Chinese  cat  on  a  brocade  cushion, 
and.  lastK.  a  small  silver  jar  of  pot-pourri.  The  problem  ol  this 
chest  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  must  be  set  across 
the  corner  of  the  living  room — something  I  hate  to  do  with  any 
piece  of  furniture.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  hnd  out  that  I  hated 
cater-corncred  furniture  -  why  didn't  some  book  tell  mc  that  it 
was  had  art  to  do  this?  It's  one  of  the  laws  of  house  decoration. 
I'm  told  now,  by  one  who  knows.  There's  no 
excuse  for  it,  but  lack  of  wall  space — and  that's 
m\  excuse  to  my  poor  chest,  which  doesn't  rind 
the  empty  void  behind  it  a  dignified,  worthy 
background  at  all. 

Ah.  it's  a  serious  business,  this  buying  of  furni- 
ture for  your  home  if  you  are  not  satisfied  just 
with  chairs  to  sit  on  and  tables  to  hold  food  and 
books,  but  demand  also  something  to  gratify 
your  sense  of  beauty  and  harmony!  I've  saved 
laboriously  for  twenty  long  weeks  to  buy  a  cov- 
eted mirror  and  1  never  look  at  it  without  a  sense 
of  gratification  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  thing 
itself.  And  then,  again.  I've  burst  loose  and 
bought  madly  when  I  couldn't  in  the  least 
afford  it.  because  they  were  dear  and  delight- 
ful things  that  I'd  yearned  for  for  years  and 
might  never  find  again.  I've  never  regretted 
either  the  long  saving  or  the  sudden  violence 
of  the  spending  spree.  But  I  was  sure  each 
time  of  what  I  wanted.  The  things  fitted  into 
my  general  plan  of  color  and  also  into  my 
limited  spaces  as  exactly  as  the  last  bits  of  a 
picture  puzzle.  I  will  confess,  though,  that 
1  had  misgivings  about  the  red  lacquer  piece 
and  sought  my  oracle,  the  kindly  soul  who  had 
told  me  why  a  chair  is  or  is  not  comfortable. 
He  listened  to  my  adjectives  and  smiled.  "It 
sounds  desirable,"  said  he.  "but.  oh,  be  care- 
ful. I  once  knew  a  woman,  a  very  nice  sort 
of  woman  indeed,  who  was  beset,  as  you  are, 
with  a  thirst  for  red  lacquer.  Well— she  bought 
red  lacquer — more  and  more  of  it! — and  at  last 
she  came  wholly  under  the  influence  of  her 
furniture.  She  became,  slowly  but  surely,  a 
Red  Lacquer  Sort  of  Person.'"  He  dropped 
his  voice  thrillingly  on  the  last  words. 

I  heeded  the  warning — one  piece  of  red 
lacquer  may  go  in  a  house  and  be  all  very 
well,  but  too  much  of  it  makes  a  museum.  And 
the  possibility  of  becoming  a  Red  Lacquer 
Sort  of  Person  was  terrifying — and  wholesome. 

I  have  one  more  point  of  quarrel  with  the 
books  and  what  they  do  not  tell  the  ignoramus. 


It  is  on  curtains.  There  are  nor  mote  than  eight  oi  ten 
ways  of  hanging  curtains  indeed,  there  are  only  three  or  four 
m  rvervda\  use.  Various  combination'',  ol  tln  a  styles  and 
the  needs  ol  various  rooms  in  the  house  might  bring  the  num- 
bei  up  to  twenty.  Windows  come  in  stock  sizes  we  all  ktiow  that . 
Why  doesn't  some  one  make  a  number  ol  diagrams  lor  the  vai  ions 
rooms  and  give  with  each  a  list  of  suitable  man  uals  and  accu- 
rate measurements?  Side  drapes,  which  are  not  intended  to 
close,  need  nevei  he  more  than  twenty-five  to  thirty  inches  wide 
on  the  average  window,  and  thus  a  double-width  material  may 
economically  be  split,  making  a  gn  at  difference  m  tb<  cost.  Hut 
I  never  saw  that  fact  in  print,  and  I  once  stood  before  a  eoitntei  i 
inottiiymgly  long  tune  t tying  to  visualize  narrow  and  wide  side 
draperies  before  I  knew  bow  much  material  to  buy.  And  there 
are  thousands,  literally  thousands  of  ignoramuses,  just  like  me 
ask  any  upholstery  material  salesman  if  you  don't  believe  me. 

We  live  with  our  tables  and  chairs  and  chests  and  pictures  the 
greater  part  of  our  waking  hours.  We  earnestly  want  to  live 
in  comfort,  order,  and  beauty.  Hut  the  most  of  us  cannot  attain 
this  without  some  help.  The  professional  decorator  flourishes 
only  in  large  cities.  Therefore  we  must  turn  to  the  books  for 
guidance  and  if  we  are  offered  only  generalities,  and  expensive 
generalities  at  that,  we  are  left  simply  nowhere. 

Interior  decoration  is  an  art,  an  art  that  depends  wholly  on 
taste  I  here  is  no  technique  of  the  actual  work  to  be  compared 
to  the  technique  of  the  greater  arts  of  music  or  painting  or  sculp- 
ture. Heme  it  is  possible  to  be  dogmatic  about  interior  dec- 
oiation  and  make  it  clear  to  the  ignoramus,  who  longs  not  to  be 
an  ignoramus.  There  are  books  in  plenty  for  those  who  already 
know  something  of  the  art,  but  for  those  of  the  a-b-c  class  there  is 
nothing. 


And  this  is  the  red  lacquer  chest  "  that  would  not  be  put  upon."  but  stands  in  solitary  grandeur  in  one  comer  of 
the  room.  It  is  a  very  soft,  rich  red,  with  gold  shells,  gold  legs,  and  a  fine  decoration  of  gold  on  the  drawers,  also  on 
each  end.  Although  the  effect  of  the  bare  wall  above  it  in  the  picture  is  not  especially  pleasing,  the  space  of  neutral 
color  is  in  reality  quite  restful  and  delightful 


FROM  A 
COUNT/IT  IVfNDOJV 


"WE  HAVE  MOVED  TO  THE  COUNTRY,"  writes  our 

young  friend,  John's  wife,  "and  my,  how  lonely  we  were  at  first! 

We  had  fondly  imagined  a  community  of 

i-nrr-nr^rv  kindly  farmers  who  would  bring  us  gifts  of 
FRIENDLY      ...  '  r    •     i  /• 

TOAD  milk  and  honey,  and  professional  advice  as 

to  our  garden.  But  we  found  none  of  that 
bucolic  bon  camaraderie  for  which  we  had  hoped.  We  sat  on  our 
veranda  of  an  evening,  and  miserably  wished  ourselves  back  in  the 
hot  but  hospitable  city. 

"It  was  when  our  gloom  had  reached  its  zenith  that  Vespers 
appeared!  A  soft  thud  on  the  step,  then  another,  and  we  looked 
down  to  see  our  friend,  the  Toad,  mastering  the  ascent  to  the  ver- 
anda in  a  series  of  quick  jumps.  He  paused  a  moment  on  the 
door-mat,  and  then  joined  us  with  a  bright,  ingratiating  expression, 
as  who  should  say,  "'What!  Longing  for  human  company ?  Why, 
/  come  to  welcome  you  in  the  name  of  all  Toad-dom!' 

"And  after  that  first  formal  call,  he  came  regularly,  evening  after 
evening.  John  called  him  "Toadore,"  but  I  clung  to  the  more  senti- 
mental and  timely  name  of  Vespers.  And,  being  of  a  suspicious 
disposition,  John  was  forever  imputing  ulterior  motives  to  our 
friend's  persistent  neighborliness,  and  predicted  a  day  when  we 
should  rue  the  acquaintance,  as  that  of  a  book  agent,  or  one 
who  would  borrow  money.  But  one  night,  after  having  spent 
his  time  on  the  5:15  in  a  labored  perusal  of  a  sapient  agricultural 
journal,  John  came  home  with  the  triumphant  announcement: 
'Now  I  know  what  your  Vespers  is  up  to!  Every  toad  in  your 
garden  is  worth  #24.63  to  you — destroys  so  many  insects  during 
the  year.  And  Toadore  has  come  each  evening  for  the  express 
purpose  of  collecting  his  quotidian  quotient  of  that  sum,  divided 
by  365,  amounting  to  some  $.092  +  .' 

"  But  I  knew,  as  I  looked  that  evening  into  the  honest,  bulging 
eyes  of  Vespers,  that  it  was  no  such  material  motive,  but  the  spirit 
of  true  friendliness,  the  open  country  fraternity  of 'all  things,  both 
great  and  small'  which  prompted  his  cheering  presence  each  night." 

WHETHER  GARDENING  is  a  science,  an  art,  or  a  mere  hobby 

is  a  matter  of  very  small  importance  to  any  but  literal-minded 

_      people,  but  there  are  always  some  who  look 
ijARDhr*  I  AG  r       .  r  .  .  . 

j  ■     upon  a  questtora  definition  in  tneligntor  a 

FIXE  4RT         pleasure  trip.    Let  us,  then,  to  the  lexicon. 

Art  and  science  are  synonyms,  according 
to  one  definition;  opposites  according  to  another.  Professor 
Genung  says,  however,  that  "Science  is  systematized  knowledge; 
art  is  knowledge  made  efficient  by  skill." 

Well,  then,  soil  chemistry,  fertilizers,  and  insecticides  constitute 
a  systematized  knowledge;  pruning  grapevines,  spraying  rose- 
bushes, and  the  like  comprise  a  knowledge  made  efficient  by 
skill.    Horticulture,  therefore,  is  a  science;  gardening,  an  art. 

But  here  is  something  pertinent:  "The  fine  arts  are  those  which 
have  primarily  to  do  with  imagination  and  taste,  and  are  applied  to 
the  production  of  what  is  beautiful."  Flower  gardening,  beyond  a 
doubt!  Vegetable  growing  is  a  useful  art;  flower  gardening,  a  fine  art. 

I  like  that  idea.  It  seems  to  me  eminently  fitting  that  vegetable 
gardening  should  be  classed  with  rug  weaving,  dressmaking,  and 
shipbuilding  as  a  useful  art.  The  ideal  of  craftsmanship  enters 
into  it — the  purpose  to  produce  something  useful  in  its  most  nearly 
perfect  form.  Let  us  delight  the  palates  of  our  families  and  our 
guests  with  the  most  succulent  of  vegetables;  but  let  our  garden 
itself  be  a  triumph  of  applied  art,  with  its  hills  and  rows  even  and 
orderly,  its  borders  cut  trim  and  garnished  with  parsley. 

And  no  less  apt  is  the  classification  of  flower  gardening,  with 
painting,  poetry,  sculpture,  and  music,  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  for 
do  we  not  paint  our  bit  of  landscape  with  colors  no  Titian  or  Corot 
would  have  trie  skill  to  reproduce?    Did  ever  an  artist  in  bronze 


or  marble  succeed  in  attaining  the  perfection  of  form  of  these  lilies 
of  ours?  Is  not  the  procession  of  the  months  among  the  flowers, 
from  crocus  to  chrysanthemum,  an  epic  of  more  splendid  rhythm 
and  beauty  than  any  Iliad? 

And  music?  Of  course,  there  is  the  song  of  the  garden-loving 
robin  and  the  thrush  at  eventide,  there  is  the  rustling  of  innumer- 
able little  leaves  in  the  morning  breeze,  there  is  the  plash  and  gurgle 
of  water  in  the  fountain.  But  I  like  to  think  of  my  garden  music 
as  something  subtler  than  these.  I  like  to  believe  that  my  garden, 
like  the  heavenly  spheres,  makes  music  too  fine  for  mortal  ears  to 
hear.  Can  you  not  fancy  a  deep  base  note  among  the  peonies,  a 
rich  contralto  from  the  roses,  a  clear  soprano  from  the  cosmos? 
There  is  a  subdued  accompaniment  from  the  organ  pipes  of  the 
hollyhocks,  and  the  whole  garden  is  an  orchestra,  playing  many 
parts  in  a  noble  symphony. 

And  when  there  is  a  lull  between  the  numbers,  I  beTid  my  ear  to 
catch  a  tinkle  of  the  chimes  that  must  be  rising  from  day  lily, 
campanula,  and  lily-of-the-valley — bell  notes  sweet  enough  to 
he/aid  the  fairy  wedding  of  Titania  to  Oberon. 

BEING  BY  NATURE  of  high  hopes  and  large  enthusiasms,  we 
have  always  held  in  scorn  these  lines  of  Matthew  Arnold: 

I  say,  fear  not!  life  still 
Leaves  human  effort  scope; 
But,  since  life  teems  with  ill, 
Nurse  no  extravagant  hope; 
Because  thou  must  not  dream,  thou  needst  not 
then  despair! 


PRISONERS 
OF 

HOPE 


We  have  denounced  them  as  evincing  a  faint  heart,  a  timid  cau- 
tiousness which  is  most  distasteful  to  us.  Yet  we  doubt 
whether  anything  expresses  more  exactly  the  mental  state 
of  the  average  small  farmer,  which  seems  to  approximate  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  total  suspension  of  both  hope  and  despair. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  we  are  asking  too  much  if  we  expect  more  than 
this  negative  stand  from  people  dependent  upon  the  vagaries  of 
every  wind  and  weather;  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  and 
upon  whom  Nemesis  has  played  many  a  scurvy  trick. 

The  other  evening  we  sauntered  down  to  the  end  of  our  lot  to  get 
the  last  rays  of  a  sunset  that  seemed  singularly  full  of  warm  prom- 
ise. There  was  a  gentle  prescience  of  spring  in  the  air,  enough  to 
stir  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Our  three  small  apple  trees 
stood  in  black  outline  against  the  glowing  sky,  and  we  regarded 
them  hopefully.  Mrs.  Coffin,  our  neighbor,  stood  at  her  back 
door,  her  hands  folded  under  her  apron.  She  surveyed  us  dispas- 
sionately. We  accosted  her  cordially,  and  ventured  the  remark 
that  we  should  have  a  good  crop  of  apples  this  season. 

"If  the  trees  blossom,"  said  Mrs.  Coffin,  disapprovingly. 

"Well,  naturally,"  we  laughed  indulgently,  "we  should  hardly 
expect  fruit  without  blossoms.  But  if  the  trees  get  a  decent  amount 
of  care,  they  can  generally  be  depended  upon  to  blossom.  And  in 
that  case,  I  suppose  we  can  hope  for  apples." 

"If  the  frost  don't  blight  'em,"  she  hazarded.  Past  experience 
should  have  warned  us  of  her  infinite  powers  of  discouragement, 
but  we  went  gaily  on. 

"Oh,  I  think  we'll  have  a  fine  spring,"  we  responded  with  hearty 
cheer.  "It  certainly  feels  like  it  to-night.  And  if  we  do,  don't 
you  think  the  apples  should  be  great?" 

"If  the  bees  come  'round,"  she  droned,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
gives  a  long  familiar  response  in  an  antiphonal  service. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Coffin,"  we  rejoined  with  some  asperity,  "if  the 
trees  blossom,  and  if  the  frost  doesn't  blight  them,  and  if  the  bees 
are  on  the  job,  do  you  think  we  shall  have  apples  ? " 

Her  eyes  blinked  once,  in  deprecation  of  such  vehemence,  then 
resumed  their  expressionless  gaze. 

"  Mebbe,"  said  Mrs.  Coffin. 
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HOW  TO  SUPPORT 
YOUR   FARM  MANAGER 

By  FREDERICK  F.  ROCKWELL 


Illustration  by  Gluyas  Williams 


j]ELL,  how   are  the 
chickens?" 

"Fine — fine  ! 
Last  month  we 
sold  more  than 
$200  worth  of 
eggs;  and  so  far  this-  month 
they've  done  better  still.  I'm 
planning  to  add  three  new 
houses  this  summer.  What  sort 
of  a  hay  crop  are  you  going  to 
make  this  year?" 

"  The  biggest  ever.  You  want 
to  get  over  some  day  and  see 
that  new  meadow.  My  man 
tells  me  she's  going  to  go  three 
tons  to  the  acre  at  the  very 
least.  And  I  am  going  in 
heavier  for  potatoes  this  year. 
You  know  Turnbull — he  got  an 
average-,  of  better  than  300 
bushels  to  the  acre,  on  worn-out 
Connecticut  soil,  last  year,  and 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  as 
well.  My  man  sold  a  few  bushels 
that  we  could  spare  the  other 
day  for  $1.75  a  bushel.  At  that 
rate,  $525  an  acre  is  too  easy 
— you  can't  talk  milk  to  me 
when  you  can  turn  that  much  out  of  an  acre  in 
good  old  spuds." 

"Well,  I  don't  know — I'm  getting  13  cents 
for  milk  now  on  the  route.  We're  wholesaling 
enough  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  dairy 
department,  so  that's  clear  velvet.  There's 
good  money  in  A.  R.  stock,  year-in-and-year-out. 
Vhy,  I  paid  more  than  $800  for  the  last  calf  I 
got  and  I  am  going  to  have  some  just  as  good  as 
that  to  sell  in  a  year  or  two.  It's  all  in  getting 
the  right  man.  My  new  manager  is  certainly  a 
crackerjack  at  buying  cattle.  And  I've  got  an 
expert  poultry  man  now,  too." 

The  reply  was  something  about  the  possibility 
of  commercial  alfalfa  growing  in  the  East,  but  I 
did  not  get  it  all,  for  the  prosperous-looking 
gentlemen  in  the  seat  ahead,  having  finished 
their  cigars,  left  the  smoker.  My  attention  was 
also  directed  to  my  seatmate,  a  tanned  and 
weather-beaten  man,  apparently  an  everyday 
farmer,  who  was  figuring  violently  in  his  note- 
book. From  his  pocket  there  stuck  a  copy  of  a 
farm  paper  for  which  I  write  occasionally.  I 
had  seen  him  listening  intently  from  behind  his 
newspaper  to  the  preceding  conversation.  To 
get  his  "reaction"  I  ventured  a  little  levity. 
"Well,"  I  asked  with  a  smile,  "are  you  putting 
down  some  pointers  for  increasing  your  'labor 
income'  this  year?" 

He  looked  up  at  me,  and  the  expression  of 
surprise  changed  to  a  broad  grin. 

"Not  exactly!"  he  said,  "it  happens  that  my 
son-in-law  works  on  Mr.  H — 's  estate — he  was 
the  bigger  of  those  two  men;  the  other  was  De 
L — ,  the  soap  man,  you  know — on  the  poultry 
'end';  and  he  told  me  that  it  cost  them  59  cents 
a  dozen  last  month,  even  at  this  time  of  year,  to 
produce  eggs,  guaranteed  fresh,  twenty-eight 
ounce  ones,  now  selling  for  50  cents  a  dozen. 
That's  400  dozen,  at  9  cents  minus  per  dozen — 
only  $36  in  the  hole  on  that  item  for  the  month, 
and  I  imagine  that  looks  pretty  good  to  Mr.  H — . 
I  happen  to  know  that  his  labor  income,  as  the 
experts  call  it,  last  year  was  just  $13,000  on  the 
wrong  side  of  nothin  !  And  he  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  can't  make  his  farm  pay  be- 
cause of  the  competition  of  farmers  like  me, 
workin'  my  boys  in  the  field,  and  lettin'  the  old 
woman  pick  up  the  eggs  without  makin'  a 
time  charge  for  it!  But  of  course  he's  not  in 
it  for  business;  thirteen  thou,  ain't  nothin' 
to  him,  and  he  gets  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it.  I 
come  in  on  this  business  man's  special  once 


in  a  while,  and  I  hear  some  great  farmin', 
don't  you  doubt  it!" 

As  we  drew  into  our  station,  I  jotted  down  a 
note;  and  later  I  was  able  to  ascertain  authen- 
tically, through  a  friend,  that  for  the  previous 
year,  Mr.  De  L — 's  potatoes  and  hay,  with  the 
trimmings,  had  cost  him  within  the  price  of  a 
box  of  cigars  of  $16,000  more  than  Mr.  H — 's 
chickens  and  milk  "with"  had  stood  him. 

Now  the  point  of  my  relating  this  little  incident 
here  is  that  it  illustrates  several  very  typical 
things.  Within  fifty  miles  of  New  York — or 
of  any  other  large  city — there  are  scores  of  big 
farms"  on  which  their  owners  are  spending 
thousands  of  dollars  and  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  their  personal  time,  and  which,  so 
far  as  bank  accounts  are  concerned,  leave  noth- 
ing to  show  at  the  end  of  the  year  but  a  lot  of 
seventy-two-centimetre  holes!  And  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
charts  on  farm-incomes-in-relation-to-size-of- 
farms  shows  a  steadily  rising  curve  up  to  farms 
of  a  thousand  acres.  It  is  about  time  for  some 
one  to  speak  right  out  in  meeting  and  put  the 
unwelcome  question  bluntly: 

"What  is  the  matter  with  estate  farming?" 

"Are  we  going  to  see  more  of  what  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  isolated  instances — the  aban- 
doned estate?  Or  are  we  going  to  recognize 
in  estate  farming  in  America  a  distinct  new 
phase  of  our  agriculture  and  try  to  solve  the  new 
problems  it  has  brought  up?  The  thing  is 
serious  enough  to  be  of  no  little  importance 
even  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  Within 
the  two  decades  from  1890  to  1910  the  number 
of  farms  operated  by  managers  in  the  North- 
eastern States  increased  18  per  cent. — and  that 
rate  has,  if  anything,  increased  since  the  last 
census.  Thousands  of  acres  have  been  taken 
from  the  old  form  of  small-farm,  poor-equipment 
method  of  production,  admittedly  inefficient, 
and  combined  in  larger  units  und-er  new  methods 
of  management.  Are  those  acres  producing 
more,  or  less?  Probably  more.  Is  the  cost  of 
producing  a  unit  of  product  less,  or  more?  That 
is  quite  another  question,  and  one  to  which,  as 
yet,  a  satisfactory  answer  cannot  be  given. 

There  is  a  very  general  belief,  among  outsiders, 
that  the  average  estate  owner  has  his  farm  only 
to  play  with,  anyway.  That  as  long  as  he 
can  do  what  he  wants  with  it,  expenses  can  go 
hang.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some  such  owners. 
I  know  of  one  instance  in  which  the  foreman  of 
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the  live-stock  department  de- 
murred at  the  needlessly  costly 
lumber  which  was  being  used  for 
the  -construction  of  some  tem- 
porary pig  houses.  The  owner, 
beginning  to  lose  his  temper, 
asked  in  an  edged  but  even  voice, 
"If  I  want  gilt  molding,  brass 
nails,  and  white  enamel  on  these 
buildings,  can  I  have  it  —  or 
not?" 

"Certainly  you  can,"  replied 
the  foreman,  "but  I  can't  make 
the  business  pay  for  them." 

"All  right,"  thundered  the 
employer,  "then  I'll  find  some 
one  who  can!  As  soon  as  you 
can  turn  in  the  key  of  your 
house  at  the  office,  you  can  get 
your  month's  wages.  Carpen- 
ter, go  ahead  with  that  lumber!" 

But  the  average  owner  is  by 
no  means  anxious  to  wear  his 
fountain  pen  down  to  a  stub 
signing  checks  for  the  farm.  He 
may  not  expect  to  make  any  pro- 
fit out  of  it,  or  not  more  than 
enough  to  keep  him  in  cigars; 
but  he  certainly  hopes  to  see 
his  annual  deficit  on  it  dwindle  toward  the 
vanishing  point.  And  in  most  cases  it  would 
be  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  his  life 
when  he  could  stand  up  at  his  agricultural  club 
dinner  and  honestly  boast  to  his  friends  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  his  farm  pay  its  way. 

What  then,  is  the  big  snag  in  estate  farming? 
Is  it  that  it  can't  be  done?  Or  "ain't  there  no 
sich  animal"  as  an  efficient  farm  manager?  Or 
what? 

For,  of  course,  the  whole  question  simmers 
right  down  to  the  owner  and  the  manager,  and 
whether  they  are  equal  to  the  task  cut  out  for 
them.  And  if  not,  who  is  the  weak  sister  and 
why  ? 

As,  I  have  had  the  opportunity — in  fact,  it 
has  been  part  of  my  business — to  see  many 
such  places  from  the  inside  and  the  outside, 
so  to  speak,  from  both  the  owner's  and  the 
manager's  point  of  view,  I  have  come  to  know 
what  some  of  the  troubles  are.  I  hold  no  brief 
either  for  owner  or  manager;  I  am  not  seeking  to 
urge  any  unsought  advice  on  either — "blessed 
needs  be  the  peacemaker,  for  he  shall  inherit 
the  swats!"  But  the  man  on  the  fence  can 
sometimes  see  things  in  their  relation  to  others 
that  the  fellow  on  either  side  of  it  does  not  see, 
and  thus  be  of  some  real  assistance.  Now — 
to  resort  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  changing 
metaphors  in  midstream — the  owner  and  the 
manager  have  the  same  boat  load  to  pull,  but 
too  frequently  they  are,  while  not  pulling  in 
exactly  opposite  directions,  still  pulling  from 
different  sides  of  the  canal,  and  if  either  one 
falls  down  on  his  part  of  the  job,  the  other  is 
likely  to  go  heels-up  into  the  water!  Result: 
mutual  recriminations,  and  a  suit  for  separation 
for  non-support. 

As  I  have  seen  the  facts  in  many  cases,  there 
existed  this  interesting  paradox:  there  were 
many  unreasonable  things  which  the  owner  ex- 
pected to  have  done;  and  many  things  which  he 
might  reasonably  have  expected  done,  that  he 
didn't  expect!  I  know  of  one  case  as  an  example 
of  this,  where  the  owner  had  expected,  almost 
demanded,  of  several  successive  managers  that 
they  should  grow  alfalfa  on  a  flat,  low-lying 
twenty-acre  field  in  which  the  water  table,  for 
eight  months  of  the  year,  was  within  a  French- 
heel  print  of  the  surface,  when  not  above  it. 
Result — waste  of  money  that  went  into  the  year's 
balance  sheet  as  a  blind,  or  unlocated,  loss,  help- 
ing to  swell  the  serious  total   deficit    At  the 
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».mn  time  the  ru.nl  in  the  manure  pit,  which 
w  is  i  huh  deep  niutl  huh-  ten  tods  long  in  the 
ipnng,  and  in  «i|u.ill\  had  spot  mi  tin-  m.nl 
In  (In  »toi  igi  ham  whnh  necessitated  r lie  li.iul- 
uii'  of  half  loads  iI.in  .ilti  i  J  \\  dining  r In-  busiest 
•rasons.  ««nt  without  attention  m  ii  after  year, 
in  Ni>iti  nt  i  In  I  a  t  i  h.it  tin-  iiii|ini\  t-ntrnt  of  them 
might    most    leasunahh     ha\c    hern  expected 

Ki'miIi — more  waatc  of  money,  that  went  into 

the  annual  li.il.invr  sheet  .Is  .ill  linlm  atcd  loss, 
helping  tn  swell  futthef  the  deficit 

It  it  in  tttie  th.it  tin  hist  .mil  must  important 
slip  in  making  tin  latin  pa\  hi  at  the  least, 
cost  ver\  much  less  tn  tun  is  the  hitching  up 
tandem  of  the  owner  ami  the  manager  for  the 
Ownei  should  lead  ami  help  pull  the  load  too  - 
how  iv  that  to  he  accomplished  ' 

I  answered  that  question  in  mv  own  way. 
Then,  feeling  that  it  was  a  prettv  big  one  to 
tackle  single  handed,  I  put  it  up  to  the  most 
Capable  and  experienced  rami  man  ami  I  know 
a  chap  who  runs  a  £40.000  d.nr\  business  of  his 
own,  .jilt/  rnakn  it  and  in  addition  has  the 

il  1 1  iv  1  respunsibihtv  lor  the  management  of 
nearly  a  do/en  other  farms,  in  four  different 
states.  I  also  put  it  up  to  the  manager  of  a 
conipanv  which  docs  the  bookkeeping,  and  han- 
dles the  supplies  and  labor,  for  a  numbei  of 
large  (aims  I  he  answers  were  so  much  alike 
that  the  following  paragraph  oners  them  all. 

I  he  tiivt  step  toward  making  the  plan-  pay 
its  own  way  is  to  settle  on  a  definite  policy  01 


plan,  to  he  t  allied  out  energetically  and  without 
side-ttai  king  or  lapses.  Make  (In  farm  a  single- 
track  one.  That  doesn't  mean  that  it  must  he  a 
single  cat  une  ill  f.H  t  a  1  omhuiatlon  of  enteipi  im  s 
is  usually  safer.  Milt  whatever  cats  their  are 
shuuld  all  be  on  one  track,  linked  togethet,  and 
moving  in  one  direction  toward  a  definite  point. 

I  he  second  step  toward  making  the  place  pay 
its  own  way  in  to  organize  it — after  a  definite 
policy  has  been  settled  on  so  as  to  get  the 
results  sought  as  efficiently  an  possible.  I  he 
organizing  of  tin  plan  cannot  be  determined  in 
dttail  in  advance;  it  must  be  a  growth.  As  my 
experienced  owner-manager  friend  said,  "Most 
owners  make  the  mistake  of  setting  up  .111  arbl- 
1  in  and  more  or  less  inflexible  form  of  organi- 
zation, arranging  the  different  departments,  ct<  , 
in  advance,  and  continually  alter  or  shift  the 
general  plan  or  policy;  whereas  all  my  experi- 
ence anil  observation  go  to  prove  that  the  policy 
or  general  plan,  w  hen  once  dev  ided  upon,  should 
he  adhered  r < >  ipute  rigidly,  and  the  organiza- 
tion altered  and  adjusted  until  it  is  working 
smoothly  and  economically  toward  that  end." 

Probably  the  most  common  error  of  all  into 
which  the  owner  is  likely  to  fall  is  that  of  being  in 
too  much  of  a  hurry.  That  is  not  surprising, 
for  the  task  of  supporting  a  full  grown,  active 
farm  and  an  energetic  manager  is  no  small  one! 
I  he  majority  of  owners  in  general  belong  to  two 
distinct  classes;  they  seem  much  alike  during 
the  year,  but  after  the  annual  balancing  of  ac- 


counts the  dllferenie  develops.  Oin  (lass 
accepts  the  defu  11  as  inevitable,  and  makes  a 
New  Year's  resolution  to  plunge  into  business 
a  llttli  hauler,  so  as  to  havi  enough  left,  after 
supporting  the  farm  manage  r ,  to  lake  I  he  family  for 
an  occasional  fiollcy  tide  01  night  at  the  movies. 
I  he  other  grasps  at  anything  that  has  not  yet 
been  tried  which,  according  to  some  farm  panel 
paper-farm  article,  01  friend',  c  01  I  and  hull 
01  In  n-and-i'ow  story,  promises  possible  relief, 
discarding  some  half-tncd-out  policy  for  one 
which  is  no  better,  and  which  may  be  worse. 

At  the  very  least,  three  years  and  better 
five  should  be  given  to  the  development  and 
trying  out  of  any  general  plan  of  operation 
which  has  been  carefully  and  seriously  settled 
on,  before  it  is  pronounced  unsuccessful.  One 
cannot  expect  to  make  a  manager  self-supporting, 
or  anywhere  near  so,  in  less  time  than  that. 
At  least  one  shouldn't.  Many  owners  do,  and 
such  are  foredoomed  ro  disappointment. 

Occasionally  I  see  reported  the  suicide  of  a 
prosperous  business  or  professional  man,  and 
read  with  amusement  the  motives  assigned  for  the 
surprising  act  by  the  unsuspecting  press.  "The 
funeral,"  concludes  the  report,  "was  from  the 
deceased's  beautiful  country  estate  at  Blank." 
I  smile,  as  I  ask  my  wife  to  pass  the  sugar,  and 
remark:  "Another  splendid  citizen,  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  the  hey-day  of  success,  has  given  up 
in  desp;ur  under  the  crushing  strain  of  attempting 
to  support  a  farm  manager." 


E N VI RON M ENT  AND  THE  SONGS  OF  BIRDS 


HF  breathlessness  of  dawn  lies 
over  the  deep  pond.  There  is  no 
sign  of  life  on  the  water,  nor  in  the 
trees  bending  around  it.  Is  it 
not  called  Bear  Lake?  Yet  no 
bear  returns  to  drink  as  of  old. 


At  this  early  hour  the  Adirondacks  are  de- 
serted and  still.  Slanting  sunbeams,  radi- 
ant in  the  dew-washed  air,  peer  into  the  pond 
in  stealthy  silence,  and  a  new-blown  water 
lily  answers  their  caress  with  her  golden  smile. 
One  adventurous  sun  ray  leaps  into  the  woods 
hevond,  and  breaks  through  arborvitae  branches 
to  the  sphagnum  moss  beneath.  Arrows  of 
light,  like  echoes,  reverberate  through  the  silent 
forest.  That  was  the  magic  kiss,  and  the  sleep- 
ing beauty  awakes.  In  a  jubilant  song  the 
heart  of  Nature  pours  from  the  throat  of  a  hermit 
thrush.  Soft  and  low  and  timid  at  first,  the 
song  swells  in  volume,  rises  boldly  on  ladders  of 
broken  arpeggios,  climbs  up  several  octaves, 
and  breaks  in  a  trill  thrown  to  the  top  of  the 
forest  spires.  1  he  joy  of  life  is  expressed  through 
the  voice  of  a  bird  which  is  Nature's  poet.  In 
just  such  a  wood  as  this,  on  many  spring  mornings 
Nature  has  been  teaching  this  bird's  ancestors 
for  countless  generations  of  thrushes. 

Though  it  is  several  hours  before  sunset,  yet 
the  woods  are  dark,  more  dark  than  even  the 
dome  of  beech  and  spruce  would  seem  to  war- 
rant. Perhaps  this  is  because  I  am  on  the 
shady  slope  of  the  Rhone  Valley,  but  really  I 
do  not  notice.  I  forget  even  to  think,  in  the 
magic  of  the  brooding  silence  about  me.  Na- 
ture's mood  of  contented  rest  after  labor  wraps 
me  round  as  with  a  cloak.  I  love  it  all — 
the  smooth,  gray  beech  trunks  with  open  spaces 
between  but  network  above,  the  slightly  scented 
air,  the  absence  of  a  single  jarring  note — I  love 
it  so  much  that  I  long  to  reach  it,  to  express 
somehow  what  I  feel.    It  is  terrible  to  be  in- 
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articulate.  Nature  also  is  throbbing  with 
speechless  joy  like  me  she  has  no  adequate 
voice.  No  voice?  And  what  would  you  call 
that  tenderest  of  all  songs  warbling  in  minor 
whistles  that  no  human  tongue  can  match — the 
exquisite  voice  of  the  robin  redbreast?  Oh,  not 
our  robin  of  America,  who  is  but  a  poor  relation 
of  the  thrushes!  I  his  is  the  robin  of  Kurope, 
the  minstrel  of  mossy,  twilit  glades,  another  of 
Nature's  poets.  As  he  flits  through  interlacing 
beeches  he  warbles  to  his  heart's  content,  and 
Nature  is  no  longer  inarticulate. 

Indifferent  to  human  fortunes,  Nature  cer- 
tainly is.  She  is  not  concerned  over  our  actions 
at  all.  Hut  our  emotions,  does  she  not  share 
these  in  her  own  way?  Nature's  ■  moods  are 
separated  not  by  time  but  by  space;  they  are 
sunny  fields  or  sheltered  woods,  rocky  heights 
or  stormy  seas.  I  hey  are  as  the  moods  of  con- 
scious feeling  caught  and  embodied  in  uncon- 
scious landscape.  I  hey  have  a  real,  tangible 
existence.  Weather  moods  have  no  such  exist- 
ence in  time  and  space.  They  flit  across  the 
face  of  the  earth  as  expressions  pass  over  a 
human  face.  The  transient  air  moods  we 
call  weather  leave  no  more  impression  on  birds 
than  might  a  smile  or  a  frown  on  us;  noticeable 
of  course,  but  not  indelibly  impressing  them- 
selves as  with  a  seal.  Only  character  itself 
affects  character.  The  earth  moods  alone  are 
powerful;  they  are  steady,  or  if  they  change  they 
evolve  slowly,  as  character  changes.  Therefore 
they  influence  the  character  of  live  and  im- 
pressionable creatures  inhabiting  them.  Some 
of  these  creatures  are  not  moved  to  sing,  as  we 
shall  see;  some  birds  even  do  not  sing  under  the 
influence  of  beautiful  surroundings,  but  this 
must  lie  in  peculiarities  of  the  individual;  dif- 
ferent natures  respond  in  different  ways. 

Sea  moods  are  as  unstable  as  air  moods.  But 
they  do  not  need  to  produce  singers  even  if  they 


could,  for  they  have  their  own  wave  voices,  just 
as  the  air  has  its  own  wind  voices.  Of  course 
one  general  sea  mood  does  tell  on  all  sea  birds 
— it  is  a  wildness  mixed  with  impotence.  This  is 
reflected  alike  in  the  cries  of  gulls,  terns,  and 
their  kind.  Gull  cries  are  mostly  signals,  but 
even  those  serving  no  utilitarian  purpose  are  so 
harsh  that  they  scarcely  deserve  to  be  called 
songs. 

Some  land  birds  range  so  far  across  varying 
landscapes  that  no  one  earth  mood  gains  pre- 
dominance over  them.  These  cosmopolitan 
birds  have  no  songs  at  all,  though  they  often 
belong  to  families  of  singing  birds.  The  common 
house  sparrow  is  a  finch,  but  he  is  voiceless. 
He  lives  in  Egypt,  in  the  Bermudas  (since  1850), 
in  Swiss  mountain  resorts,  in  all  cities  west  of 
China.  This  sparrow  is  a  tramp,  undistinguished 
in  voice  or  appearance,  not  to  mention  manners. 
The  crow  shows  a  little  better  breeding;  he  is 
slightly  more  particular,  preferring  country  life 
to  cities.  Still,  one  country  suits  him  as  well  as 
another.  He  is  a  highway  robber,  and  instead 
of  a  song  he  has  elaborate  signals  for  his  fellows. 
His  ancestors  were  not  all  under  the  influence  of 
any  one  environment;  they  bred  in  all  kinds  of 
country,  so  he  lacks  the  impulse  to  express  a 
mood  of  nature.  Much  the  same  must  be  said 
of  cedar  waxwings,  which  are  called  "Bohemians" 
in  Europe.  They  roam  through  many  countries 
in  flocks  of  a  dozen  or  more,  gypsies  rather  than 
marauding  highwaymen.  Distinguished  in  ap- 
pearance, they  have  no  voices,  only  whispers 
for  a  signal.  Birds  of  local  haunts  have  signal 
calls  as  well  as  songs,  while  these  nomads  have 
signals  only. 

But  think  of  some  bird  with  less  cosmopolitan 
range.  The  water  thrush  has  a  ringing  song  that 
suggests  the  waterfalls  beside  which  he  lives; 
the  red-winged  blackbird's  voice  really  is  reedy 
and  liquid  quite  apart  from  our  association  of 
him   with   bulrushes   and   lazy-flowing  marsh 
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streams;  the  dry-voiced  chip- 
ping sparrow  lives  inland  and 
sings  like  a  cricket  in  a  tree. 
The  chipping  sparrow  is  rather 
a  negative  example,  for  his 
range  extends  from  Mexico  to 
Maine,  and  it  is  not  restricted 
in  latitude  as  it  is  in  quality 
of  locality.  The  smaller  the 
range,  the  better  the  song. 
It  may  be  that  songs  origin- 
ally developed  through  choice 
of  mates  as  well  as  through 
environment,  but  environment 
first  gave  the  bird  the  need  to 
sing,  by  impressing  its  mood 
upon  him.  And  to-day  every 
species  of  singing  bird  has 
favorite  surroundings  in  which 
it  was  born,  to  which  it  returns 
to  breed,  in  which  alone  it 
sings  its  best.  Whether  in 
field  or  wood,  wet  marsh  or 
dry  prairie,  pine  forest  or 
maple,  the  mood  of  nature 
embodied  in  the  landscape 
must  affect  the  songs  of  birds 
who  live  there.  Bird's  voices, 
like  their  colors,  are  inherited, 
yet  adaptable,  being  suscepti- 
ble to  influences  of  steady  earth 
moods. 

I  used  to  wonder  why  birds 
become  so  alike  and  uninter- 
esting in  winter.  Those  which 
have  no  particularly  bright 
colors  anyway  and  which  do 
not  migrate,  like  hawks,  some 
woodpeckers,  chickadees,  and 
nuthatches,  do  not  change  in 
appearance  after  molting.  But 
all  bright-colored  migrants  do 
change.  The  jay  is  a  bright- 
colored  non-migrant.  He  and 
his  wife  both  wear  gaudy 
feathers  all  the  year  round. 
Perhaps  they  are  such  maraud- 
ing villains  that  instead  of 
seeking  protection  in  the  leaf- 
less forests  they  flaunt  their 
blue  and  white  colors  in  chal- 
lenge to  all  dangers.  Their 
calls,  by  the  way,  are  all 
signals.  Apart  from  jays, 
brightly  colored  birds  lose  their  distinguishing 
marks  in  the  autumn,  changing  from  gay  to  drab, 
their  traveling  costumes  being  gray,  brown,  or 
greenish  brown.  They  also  lose  their  songs,  but 
not  their  signals.  To  escape  hunger  they  have  to 
leave  home,  so  they  flock  down  to  the  luxuriant 
forests  of  tropical  America,  where  their  sombre, 
indistinguishable  colors  contrast  strangely  with 
the  brilliance  of  native  tropical  birds.  It  is  not 
winter  cold  which  dresses  them  in  monk's  gowns, 
ncr  is  it  winter  cold  which  makes  them  hoarse. 
It  may  be  that  this  uniformity  of  color  and 
voice  is  Nature's  way  of  giving  the  birds  a  rest- 
cure  after  the  trials  of  rearing  families.  But 
even  so,  why  should  they  hibernate  in  colorless 
ease  and  then  rush  off  when  their  voices  and 
their  gay  feathers  are  restored?  There  are 
temperate  regions  nearer  to  their  winter  quarters 
than  New  England.  Yet  the  birds  travel  thous- 
ands of  miles  to  some  remembered  home  in  the 
North  each  spring.  All  winter  they  have  lived 
in  communities  instead  of  pairs,  they  have 
been  mere  flocks  instead  of  individuals.  But 
when  it  is  safe  to  return  home  the  males  all 
fly  back,  and  the  females  follow  a  few  days  later, 
each  species  coming  punctually  at  a  certain 
date.  Some  birds  sing  on  the  homeward  jour- 
ney; white  throated  sparrows,  for  instance,  stop 
over  in  New  Jersey  and  New  'York  for  a  week 
or  two  every  May,  singing  deliciously.  But  the 
best  singers  must  see  their  familiar  surroundings 
before  the  impulse  to  express  themselves  comes 
on  them.  No  hermit  thrush  will  sing  on  mi- 
grations, a 

An  exception  to  tne  influence  of  local  haunts 
on  the  voice  is  found  in  the  golden  crowned  king- 
let, a  whispering  cousin  of  the  lovely  voiced  ruby 
crown.    An  exception  of  the  opposite  type  is 
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the  blackbird  of  Europe,  which  has  both  a 
wide  range  and  a  good  voice.  He  is  a  thrush, 
and  perhaps  he  inherits  thrush  qualities  of 
voice  while  deviating  from  thrush  habits  of 
restricted  range.  The  blackbird  sings  from 
Scotland  to  Italy,  in  fields,  gardens,  villages  even, 
and  his  low,  velvety  voice  is  a  delight. 

Hawks  do  not  have  beautiful  songs,  but  they 
do  express  a  certain  confidence  and  freedom  in 
their  cries.  Though  they  range  across  all  sorts 
of  countrv.  their  point  of  view  limits  them  to  a 
single  mood.  They  see  the  world  as  from 
an  aeroplane,  a  viewpoint  which  can  be  very 
elating.  To  soar  on  poised  wings  as  hawks  do, 
looking  out  over  country  that  may  be  various 
but  yet  is  all  mapped  out  below — that  is  Nature's 
mood  of  adventure  and  assurance.  There  is 
such  a  feeling  of  power  in  the  ability  to  float  be- 
fore storms,  to  escape  on  the  wind,  to  dive  down 
from  conquered  dominions  of  air  (song  birds 
fear  wind)  and  rise  again  with  prey  from  the  do- 
minions of  the  earth.  The  red-shouldered  hawk 
cries  "  Kee-er,  kee-er,"  as  he  soars  without  even  a 
quiver  of  his  outstretched  wings,  and  sweeps 
around  in  slow  majesty  through  his  airy  domain. 
He  is  the  singer  of  courage  and  conquered  free- 
dom. 

House  sparrows  may  be  voiceless  finches,  but 
our  native  sparrows  are  as  good  singers  as 
canaries  or  the  rest  of  the  finches.  They  keep 
to  local  haunts,  so  they  have  lovely  voices. 

It  is  early  spring.  Steam  hovers  over  wet, 
brown  leaves,  and  lengthened  shadbush  buds 
follow  the  sun  on  its  westward  course.  Scat- 
tered little  spruce  trees  on  the  lawn  look  dark 
and  forbidding  against  the  fresh  green  of  young 
grass.    A   tiny  stream  bubbles  near  by,  and 


that  is  the  only  sound.  Th 
a  bird  begins  to  sing.  It  is 
definitely  shaped  little  sor 
a  staccato  note  of  introdu 
tion  repeated  three  times, 
quick  downward  run  of  h 
a  dozen  notes,  and  a  nond 
script  buzz,  high  pitched, 
end  off  with.  The  voice  is 
sprightly,  and  since  the  singer 
is  beside  water,  the  run  has  a 
gurgling  quality.  It  would  be 
dry  in  a  brother  who  happened 
to  live  by  the  roadside,  for 
this  is  the  song  sparrow,  the 
most  sensitive  of  all  our 
singers.  The  quality  of  his 
voice  depends  on  the  sur- 
roundings of  each  individual 
bird  rather  than  on  the  chosen 
haunts  of  the  whole  species. 
The  order  of  notes  also  varies, 
sometimes  the  buzz  is  left 
out,  and  sometimes  the  run 
comes  first  of  all,  so  that  it 
would  be  misleading  to  write 
one  formula  for  all  songs  of 
these  sparrows.  \  et  it  is  easy 
to  recognize  song  sparrows 
everywhere  by  the  repeated 
note  and  the  sprightly  de- 
livery. Their  songs  are  of 
light  -  hearted  pleasure  and 
youth,  of  gallantry  and  care- 
less charm.  There  are  song 
sparrows  in  every  country 
lane,  in  every  little  garden. 
Sometimes,  in  the  same  kind 
of  shrubbery  that  they  like,  a 
brown  thrasher  can  be  found. 
He  is  quite  a  rare  bird,  and 
his  song  is  rather  of  restrained 
passion  than  of  care-free  joy. 
His  voice  is  much  like  the 
English  blackbird's,  compara- 
tively  low-pitched.  He  sings 
in  triplets  or  groups  of  two  or 
of  four  notes,  each  group  re- 
peated once  or  may  be  twice, 
and  separated  by  a  slight  pause 
from  the  next  group.  It  is  an 
intricate  song,  classic  in  form 
when  compared  to  the  way 
most  birds  sing.  It  is  divided 
up  into  metrical  lines,  some  couplets,  some  even 
in  triplets.  The  only  lapse  of  form  is  in  the 
ending,  which  comes  as  soon  as  the  thrasher 
wants  to  stop  singing.  This  is  true  of  all  bird 
songs.  Some  birds  repeat  one  regular  phrase 
over  and  over,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  describe 
their  song  as  a  unit  repeated  indefinitely.  But 
most  birds  ramble  on,  or  stop,  with  no  form  at 
all.  Our  barred  staff  is  therefore  not  very  well 
suited  to  interpreting  bird  songs.  In  the  re- 
production, accented  notes  are  marked  individu- 
ally, and  bars  are  dispensed  with  altogether. 
The  pitch  of  high-singing  birds  is  naturally  hard 
to  determine,  so  instead  of  attempting  accuracy 
of  key,  the  songs  have  been  written  in  the  easiest 
keys. 

All  birds  sing  in  our  whistling  octaves,  or 
even  higher.  Their  small  size  makes  them  sensi- 
tive to  quicker  vibrations  than  we  can  detect, 
and  our  speaking  voices  must  be  to  them  as  the 
lowing  of  a  cow  is  to  us. 

Past  the  lawns  and  spruces,  past  the  little 
brook,  there  is  a  field.  The  sun  has  been  warm- 
ing the  tangled  grasses  all  day  long.  There  are 
no  crickets  singing  in  April,  so  this  sunny  day 
is  passing  out  in  silence.  A  haze  gathers  about 
the  western  sun,  shadows  strike  across  the  field, 
and  now  the  silence,  which  was  restful  in  the 
basking  sunshine,  becomes  expectant.  Antici- 
pation is  in  the  air,  nor  is  it  disappointed. 
Suddenly  there  is  a  single  note,  repeated  delib- 
erately, then  hurriedly,  till  it  runs  to  a  passion- 
ate trill.  It  is  the  field  sparrow.  He  sings  as 
well  as  the  best  trained  Harz  canary,  yet  Nature 
has  been  his  only  teacher.  The  song  is  perfect 
in  its  simplicity,  it  thrills  with  joy  as  of  realized 
dreams,  of  happiness  attained.    Another  singer 
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of  1  In  In  Kl v .  Ii  passionate  as 
hr  i«  llioir  M  i< m  ,  is  tin 
meadow  I  n  k  His,  Ii  11 .  In-  ii 
whittle*  Hn.it  111  swinumi; 
SWrrtncss  llkt  Mil  «!«>«-  osci  the 

numti  \  I  In  nott  %  in-  imooth 
tone*  ami  half  tones  in  two 
downwaid  inns  ol  three  to  fi\r 
notes  each,  tin-  sen  mil  run 
starting  above  tin-  hist,  and 
ciiilinu  >>n  hi  about  the  hrst 
note.  I  In-  whole  is  sunn  is  il 
with  one  hicath.  I  In-  poign- 
ant'>  i»l  tins  song  actually 
voices  the  !>t'.mt\  of  far-Hung 
meadows  It  has  the  Hew  nit 
ease  ,«(  swift,  n.itur.il  motions, 
as  the  grace  of  a  leaping  deer. 
Omte  .1  different  note  of  the 
fields  is  stunk  h\  the  hohohnL. 
whose  mood  in  one  of  rollick- 
ing humor.  His  quick- 
spnnkleil  notes  sparkle  up 
with  delight,  ami  seem  to 
he  bubbling  with  rapture.  At 
first  low  ,  as  the  sou  mi  of  a 
brook  tumbling  into  cavernous 
little  pools,  the  notes  rise 
pellmell,  all  itimhletl  up  and 
scintill.it iih  like  spray  in  the 
sunshine,  till  they  are  lost  in 
sounds  too  high  to  he  dis- 
tinguished by  our  sense  of 
pitch. 

Bctond  the  fields  there  is 
a  road,  bordered  on  the  further 
side  hv  deciduous  woods. 
Along  this  road,  in  the  oak 
hi. inches  overhead,  a  red- 
eyed  \ireo  prattles  all  das 
long.  Warble,  and  pause, 
warble,  and  pause,  the  two 
alternate  with  exasperating 
regularity.  The  warble  is  of 
four  or  five  notes  that  have 
no  particular  tone  quality, 
and  run  rapidly  in  designs 
that  remind  one  of  five-finger 
exercises.  Each  pause  lasts 
as  long  as  one  warble,  and 
there  is  something  cut  and 
dried  about  this  which  makes 
the  vim  an  excellent  tyn>  ^  1 
pathi/er  for  matter -of- tact 
nuxnis.  Hut  such  moods  are  in  themselves  so 
unsympathetic  that  one  presses  forward  into  the 
woods  to  escape  this  vireo's  small  talk.  In  the 
restful  company  of  motionless,  silent,  yet  living 
trees,  peace  very  sinin  returns.  A  wood  pewee 
is  singing  in  the  distance.  With  languorous 
nonchalance  he  repeats  " Pee-a-teee,  pee-yer." 
There  is  nothing  matter  of  fact  about  the  pewee. 
Mis  is  the  luxurious  ease  of  the  contented  loafer. 
His  soothing  draw  I  lulls  to  meditation;  all  tension 
relaxes,  and  Nature's  mood  of  brooding  content 
fills  the  woods. 

Back  of  the  trees  rise  granite  rocks,  gray  with 
dry  mosses.  Here  and  there  hemlocks  are 
grouped  among  the  oaks  and  maples,  and  singly 
a  few  white  pines  stand  among  the  rocks.  From 
one  of  these  comes  a  lisping  call,  the  chickadee's 
familiar  voice — "Chi-dee-dee  dee,  er-slips-er-wee," 
and  other  funny  little  sounds.  Then  from  the 
lisps  and  calls  a  song  emerges,  two  exquisite 
notes  well  within  our  whistling  range,  the  first 
a  tone  or  two  higher  than  the  second.  From 
another  pine  two  more  notes  answer  the  first 
two.  as  a  chickadee  over  there  takes  up  the  tune. 
It  is  great  fun  to  imitate  these  whistles,  for  the 
chickadees  answer  quite  readily-  Other  birds 
answer  to  their  call-notes,  but  never  to  their 
songs.  Perhaps  this  is  the  chickadee's  call,  and 
his  less  musical  lisping  he  considers  a  song! 
After  listening  to  both  call  and  song  for  awhile, 
one  is  conscious  of  a  background  of  many  little 
songs,  all  of  different  accent  but  of  one  tone 
quality,  a  high  unobtrusive  kind  of  a  tone, 
i  hese  are  the  songs  of  different  species  of  warb- 
lers. In  describing  them  it  is  necessary  to  use 
phrases  which  suggest  contrasted  consonants, 
for  the  vowels  are  usually  nothing  but  double 
E;  also  the  tone  pitch  of  one  kind  of  warbler 
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also,  as  when  one  harp  string 
sets   other   strings  vibrating. 
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is  apt  to  be  identical  with  that  of  another  kind. 
Among  other  birds  the  same  pitch  is  shared  by 
all  of  one  species  (except  chickadee  whistles) 
but  not  by  related  species.  The  black-throated 
green  warbler  seems  to  say,  "  Trees,  trees,  see 
the  trees,"  with  rising  inflection.  Then  he  ex- 
claims more  rapidly  "'Tis,  'tis  'tis  sweet  here." 
One  of  the  hooded  warbler's  songs,  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  books  that  give  his  other  two  songs, 
is  "  Too  late,  too  late  to  register."  This  warbler 
really  belongs  to  a  louder  voiced  type  than  the 
"double  E"  singers,  as  his  two  other  songs  show: 
"  You  must  come  to  the  woods  or  you  won't  see  me," 
and  "Come  tf  you  care  to." 

Prominent  among  the  other  loud  voiced 
warblers  are  the  ovenbird,  water  thrush,  and 
Maryland  yellow  throat.  These  three  have 
flight  songs,  which  are  ecstatic  forms  of  their 
usual  songs.  It  is  night,  the  shadows  are  very 
deep,  and  the  silence  also.  Then,  as  if  shot 
f/om  a  bow,  a  vibrant  song  shoots  out  from  the 
trees.  Breaking  from  the  woods,  it  rises  high 
overhead,  curves,  and  falls  back  into  silence  and 
shadow.  It  is  the  ovenbird's  flight  song,  heard 
only  in  the  remote  woods.  His  familiar  call  of 
"teacher,  teacher,  TEACHER"  is  to  this  song  as 
prose  is  to  poetry.  There  are  enough  "  teacher" 
calls  in  the  flight  song  to  identify  the  singer,  as 
there  are  enough  outlines  by  moonlight  to  re- 
cognize the  landscape. 

Now  the  warblers,  busy  little  singers  of  Na- 
ture's competent  activity,  must  take  their  places 
in  the  background  again.  A  wood  thrush  has 
started  to  sing.  He  uses  Italian  vowel  sounds: 
" Eulalee,  turalo,  pst,  Elionore."  The  "pst"  is 
a  broken  and  w-hispering  buzz  which  cannot  be 
heard  at  any  distance,  while  the  real  song  carries 
well. 


Sometimes  the  wood  1  lir u-.li 
sings  hi*  whole  song  in  the 
buzzing  way,  when  it  sound', 
like  mistaken  zeal,  as  though 
Ins  impassioned  efforts  over- 
1 1  ;n  In  d  Ins  power*.  I  he  clear 
noli  s  an  utti  rly  beautiful 
This  thrush  is  the  minstrel 
of  hold.  I  lands  between  lawns 
or  clearings  and  real  forests; 
the  olive-hacked  thrush  and 
the  veery  are  priests  of  dim 
dark  woods. 

Bur  more  secretive  than  the 
active  warblers,  and  still  more- 
retired  even  than  the  pewee, 
the  veery  sings  of  mysterious 
swamps  and  deep  glades. 
Heard  close  by,  his  song  is 
extraordinarily  weird.  He 
whistles  and  hums  both  at 
once;  then  there  are  overtones 
e  harp  st 
js  vibrat 
But  the  veery's  voice  is  not 
so  much  like  a  harp  as  it  is 
like  reed-tubes,  several  of  them 
blown  at  once,  in  a  chromatic- 
downward  run.  The  effect  is 
luring  with  the  lure  of  the  un- 
known. He  is  the  spirit  of 
deepest  wisdom,  the  wisdom 
which  knows  that  life's  mys- 
tery passes  understanding. 
The  ohve-back  has  much  the 
same  voice,  but  his  delivery 
is  hurried  and  ambitious,  ris- 
ing in  broken  arpeggios  and 
hardly  waiting  to  finish  off  at 
the  top  before  he  again  begins 
the  song  at  the  bottom,  per- 
haps in  a  different  key.  He 
expresses  passionate  search 
after  wisdom. 

Like  the  hermit  thrush,  the 
ohve-back  is  a  Northern  singer, 
and  if  it  be  true  that  he  is 
a  priest,  the  hermit  must  be 
the  high  priest,  of  the  woods. 
His  voice  is  clear  like  the  best 
notes  of  the  wood-thrush,  keen 
as  tinkling  ice,  yet  rich  as 
gold. 

In  form  his  song  is  also  re- 
markable. The  hurried  arpeggios  of  the  olive- 
back  he  sings  deliberately,  in  ringing  clarity.  And 
then  the  modulations! 

In  correct  order  the  hermit  modulates  from  one 
arpeggio  to  the  next  related  to  it.  In  flowing 
grace  these  lovely  modulations  soar,  break  into 
trills,  and  soar  again. 

At  times  the  bird  holds  one  perfect  note, 
apparently  serenely  confident  that  it  voices  the 
wonders  of  sea  and  air  and  water,  of  balsam  form 
and  balsam  scent,  of  green  moss  below  and  far 
heavens  above.  There  is  a  joy  in  this  song 
that  is  near  to  pain.  The  hermit  thrush  is  the 
"brown  thrush"  of  Whitman's  "When  lilacs 
last  in  the  dooryard  bloomed." 

Even  from  a  cage  the  Shama  thrush  will  bring 
a  message  out  of  India,  land  of  mysticism,  for 
his  ancestors  learned  to  sing  in  the  Himalayas. 
And  the  nightingale  has  so  long  thrilled  with 
restrained  passion  in  a  starlit  world,  that  its 
name  is  synonymous  with  passion.  Nature 
never  fails  to  find  a  voice,  no  matter  how  in- 
articulate man  may  be. 

Nature's  ways  are  different  from  ours.  We 
must  have  open  minds  to  understand  her, 
to  seek  her  in  her  world,  so  unlike  our  own. 
Sympathy  answers  to  sympathy.  Law-bound 
Nature  cannot  come  to  us,  so  we  must  go 
to  her  and  learn  her  language  if  we  would 
lift  ever  so  slightly  the  veil  of  mystery  that 
shrouds  her.  Taming  shy  animals  or  feeding 
birds — such  things  alone  are  not  the  key  to  her 
heart. 

Not  to  read  human  ways  into  Nature,  but 
to  study  her  sympathetically  for  her  own  sake 
is  to  be  a  Nature  lover.  And  she  rewards  her 
lovers  with  a  constant  source  of  joy  that  no  man 
can  take  away. 
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An  Old  Dutch  House  at  New  Dorp 

Just  down  New  Dorp  Lane,  a  short  distance  from  the 
station,  stands  this  delightful  Dutch  Colonial  house. 
Built  nearly  a  generation  later  than  the  Cubberly, 
Guyon,  and  Perine  dwellings,  it  still  possesses  an  air  of 
antiquity  and  is  illustrative  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing Colonial  types. 

The  gambrel  roof  is  excellently  proportioned,  and  at 
either  end  there  is  an  extension  of  the  roof  below  the 
second  story  for  side  porches,  to  conform  with  the  front 
veranda. 

The  house,  built  during  the  Revolutionary  War  by 
Christian  Jacobs,  is  a  substantial  style  of  the  farmhouse 
of  the  period.  The  owner  was  killed  by  marauding 
British  soldiers.  An  old  black  mammy,  so  the  story 
goes,  tried  to  save  her  master  by  apprizing  him  by 
means  of  a  secret  stairway.  He  courageously  made  his 
appearance  and  was  shot  and  instantly  killed.  Later  on 
the  house  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Vanderbilt 
family,  and  is  now  owned  by  Cornelius  of  that  name 


Guyon  House 


Possibly  it  is  because  of  French  influence  that  the 
Guyon  house,  at  the  foot  of  Guyon  Avenue,  Oakwood 
Heights,  bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  Norman  archi- 
tecture. Built  by  Gregory  de  Guyon,  who  fled  to  this 
country  from  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  the  slant  of  the  roof  is  indicative  of  French 
rather  than  Dutch  influence. 

On  a  tract  of  178  acres  deeded  to  him  for  an  annual 
quit  rental  of  eight  bushels  of  wheat,  by  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  Governor  of  the  Island,  he  built  the  house  which 
for  250  years  has  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
family.  It  is  now  occupied  by  Miss  Gertrude  Clark, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Ephraim  Clark,  who  inherited  it  from 
her  father,  the  late  Gen.  James  Guyon.  The  patent  for 
the  property  still  exists  and  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the 
old  home  overlooking  Sandy  Hook. 

The  exaggerated  gambrel  roof  in  this  house  is  de- 
cidedly interesting  on  account  of  its  variation  from  the 
accepted  type.  Because  of  the  unusual  breadth  of  the 
house  as  well  as  its  height, the  dormers  have  an  individual 
appearance,  sloping  back  until  they  are  lost  in  the  first 
pitch  of  the  roof. 

A  later  addition  of  utilitarian  rather  than  artistic 
value  was  built  on  to  the  main  house,  and  while  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  carry  out  the  original  architectural 
detail,  the  failure  to  do  so  is  painfully  apparent 
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The  Clawscn  Homestead 

Savoring  more  of  the  Colonial  is  the  old  Clawson 
homestead  standing  close  to  the  road  in  New  Dorp 
Lane,  just  opposite  the  Jacobs-Vanderbilt  place.  The 
same  simple  dignity  that  characterizes  the  houses  of  the 
Colonial  period  clings  about  this  unpretentious  but  com- 
fortable dwelling,  built  a  dozen  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion by  Jonathan  Clawson  of  Kent,  England. 

While  it  largely  follows  the  style  so  universally  popu- 
lar in  New  England,  a  more  decided  pitch  to  the  roof  is 
noted  than  is  usual  in  this  style  of  house,  and  the  chim- 
ney, instead  of  being  placed  at  the  end,  is  built  in  the 
centre  with  the  rooms  on  either  side,  a  peculiarity  of  the 
second  period  of  domestic  architecture. 

After  the  death  of  the  original  owner,  the  old  house 
came  into  the  possession  of  Reuben  Clawson,  at  one 
time  an  officer  in  the  English  army,  who  occupied  it 
until  his  death  in  1825.  It  then  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  his  son  Daniel  Lake  Clawson,  who  built  on  the 
wing  which  conforms  pleasingly  with  the  main  portion  of 
the  house.    He  occupied  it  until  his  death  in  1872. 

Although  numerous  changes  have  been  wrought  in  the 
house  by  various  tenants,  such  for  example  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  round  pillars  in  the  porch  for  the  original 
square  posts,  and  the  exchange  of  solid  wood  shutters  for 
more  modern  blinds,  this  pleasing  eighteenth  century 
dwelling  is  but  little  changed  from  its  original  appear- 
ance. 

The  timber  used  in  its  construction  was  grown  on  the 
place  and  the  beams  are  staunch  enough  to  last  another 
century.  With  no  attempt  at  picturesque  treatment, 
but  relying  solely  on  line  and  proportion  for  its  comeli- 
ness, the  house  still  represents  one  of  the  most  accept- 
able types  of  Colonial  architecture.  It  provided  large 
rooms  of  convenient  height  and  size,  with  ample  culinary 
quarters  in  the  extension,  which  followed  the  lines  of  the 
main  part  of  the  house 
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Cubberly  House 


Nestling,  into  the  landscape  at  the  foot  of  New  Dorp 
l.anc  is  the  Cubberly  house,  or  the  Britton  cottage  as  it 
is  generally  known.  Its  greatest  claim  lo  distinction, 
apart  from  its  age,  is  its  primitive  simplicity.  Hard  by 
Kim  Tree  Light,  once  a  part  of  the  property  and  the  spot 
where  in  1665  the  French  Mugenots  landed,  it  has 
Ixjrne  the  stress  of  wind  and  weather  with  admirable 
furl  uncle,  and  with  the  good  care  it  will  henceforth  re- 
ceive from  the  Statcn  Island  Association  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  which  has  recently  acquired  it  by  gift,  it  will 
ilonbi  lev,  lasl  another  I(X)  years. 

On  a  grant  of  land  deeded  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros  to 
Obadiah  Holmes,  the  house  was  erected  in  1668.  Across 
the  front  which  looks  toward  the  sea,  is  a  row  of  dormers, 
a  feature  not  duplicated  across  the  back,  as  was  usually 
the  custom.  On  the  north  the  roof  slopes  gently  down 
to  the  first  story,  while  the  southern  wing  slopes  precipi- 
tately to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground. 

Generous  fireplaces  occupy  either  end,  and  a  brick 
oven  of  Dutch  origin  remains  in  the  kitchen. 

Strangely  enough  its  second  owner,  Nathaniel  Britton 
was,  after  a  lapse  of  200  years,  again  represented  in  the 
purchase  of  the  property.  It  came  back  into  the  family 
and  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  Director 
ol  the  Botanical  Gardens,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to 
the  Staten  Island  Association. 


Perine  House 


Due  ol  the  most  charming  examples  of  early  Dutch 
Uaniai  architecture  on  Staten  Island  is  the  old  Perine 
use  on  Richmond  Road,  once  the  main  artery  of 
ivrl  from  New  York  to  the  south.  Built  in  1688.  it 
aualues  to  an  unusually  interesting  degree  the  type 

I  fenerally  favored  by  the  home-loving  Hollanders 
no  trekked  to  our  shores  some  250  years  ago 

Of  rough-hewn  limestone,  laid  up  random  rubble 
hhion  with  stucco,  the  sloping  roof  and  low-hanging 
Ives,  with  quaint,  narrow  gables,  form  a  picture  of  old- 
pe  Dutch  architecture  as  pleasing  as  it  is  instructive- 

II  the  earmarks  of  age  are  present,  further  emphasized 
I  the  solid  wood  shutters  and  the  age-worn  box  bushes 
I  the  door  yard 

|A  small  portico  is  upheld  by  slender  octagonal  pillars 
I  which  the  herringbone  brick  walk  leading  to  it  forms 
I  appropriate  introduction. 

[This  antique  rambling  dwelling  of  fifteen  rooms,  re- 
ptly  acquired  by  the  Staten  Island  Antiquarian 
IcJety  and  the  Staten  Island  Garden  Club,  and  pre- 
l-ved  as  a  historic  relic,  was  erected  more  than  250 
jars  ago  by  Capt.  Thomas  Stilwell.  After  passing 
(rough  the  hands  of  Walter  Dongan.  son  of  Governor 
nngan  and  nephew  of  Sir  Thomas  Dongan.  later  the 
krl  of  Limerick,  it  became  the  property  of  Joseph 
phnes.  an  innkeeper,  whose  daughter  Ann  married 
Jlward  Perine.  from   whom    the    place    took  its 

Among  the  delightful  interior  features  are  the  hand- 
Jodeled  Colonial  paneling  in  the  parlors  and  the  heavy 
k-encased  rafters  in  the  beam  room,  which  furnished 
much  of  romance  for  the  old  place,  for  it  was  adjoin- 
k  the  fireplace  in  this  room,  in  a  secret  closet,  that 
letty  Ann  Perine  hid  her  silver  shoe  buckles  and  family 
pte  from  marauding  British  soldiers.  The  hidden  re- 
ps is  still  there  and  tradition  has  it  that  the  bits  of 
Iwelry  lie  concealed  in  its  depths. 


THE    SPOTTED    DOG    OF  DALMATIA 


By  WALTER  A.  DYER 


HAVE  hoped 
for  a  long 
time,"  says  a 
corr  espond- 
ent,  "that 
some  time 
you  would  give  us  an  article 
on  the  Dalmatian  or  coach 
dog.  I  have  owned  several 
dogs  in  my  lifetime,  and  for 
the  last  eight  years  have 
owned  a  coach  dog.  For 
intelligence,  loyalty,  and 
affection  there  is,  to  my 
mind,  no  dog  like  him.  He 
is  a  one-man  dog,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  a  one- 
woman  dog,  as  I  am  away  a 
good  share  of  my  time,  and 
the  dog  is  certainly  on  the 
job  every  minute.  In 
traveling  over  the  country 
I  sometimes  see  a  coach 
dog,  but  not  nearly  so 
many  as  a  few  years  ago, 
and  I  would  like  to  learn 
the  reason  why.  Every 
one  who  owns  one  is  very 

enthusiastic  over  him  and  tells  what  a  wonder- 
ful dog  he  is." 

It  so  happens  that  this  is  but  one  of  several 
requests  of  a  similar  nature,  and  I  am  moved  to 
undertake  a  congenial  task,  for  the  Dalmatian 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  though  one  of  the 
less  well  known,  of  our  present-day  breeds. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  Dalmatian  has  suffered 
the  fate  of  the  dachshund — that  of  being  treated 
as  a  joke — partly  because  of  his  peculiar  and 
highly  specialized  occupation,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  his  marking.  Kipling  should  have  in- 
cluded in  his  "Just-So  Stories"  the  tale  of  "How 
the  Coach  Dog  Got  His  Spots."  One  waggish 
legend  has  it  that  a  poet  owned  a  devoted  white 
bull  terrier  and  an  unruly  fountain  pen.  The 
dog  lay  constantly  beside  his  master,  and  the 
poet,  absorbed  in  his  works  of  genius,  absent- 
mindedly  shook  his  pen  so  often  upon  him  that 
the  dog  "came  out  quite  all  spotty,"  as  Ruggles 
would  say,  and  the  spots  became  permanent. 

But  the  Dalmatian  is  no  freak,  nor  should  he 
be  made  any  more  a  subject  of  jest  than  the 
leopard.  His  breeding,  to  be  sure,  has  been 
closely  connected  with  an  artificial  fashion,  but 
his  markings  are  as  much  a  matter  of  natural 
development  as  the  white  bib  of  the  sable  collie. 
His  lineage  is  as  ancient  and  honorable  as  that 
of  the  St.  Bernard. 

While  the  precise  origin  of  the  Dalmatian  or 
coach  dog  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  legend,  the  breed 
undoubtedly  had  its  obscure  beginning  in  south- 
eastern Europe  in  ancient  times.  The  dogs  of 
Epirus  are  supposed  to  have  been  spotted,  and 
may  have  been  the  Dalmatian's 
ancestors.  Spotted  hounds,  accord- 
ing to  Greek  mythology,  were  given 
by  Pan  to  Diana.  There  was  also 
a  spotted  Egyptian  dog  that  was 
doubtless  a  relative. 

Buffon,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  called  this  dog  le  braque  de 
Bengal,  which,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, became  Bengal  harrier.  For- 
tunately so  meaningless  a  name  did 
not  last.  William  ,  Youatt,  writing 
in  1848,  confused  the  breed  in  a 
curious  manner  with  the  harlequin 
Dane.  In  his  chapter  on  the  "Great 
Danish  Dog"  he  speaks  of  the  little 
Dane,  called  also  the  Dalmatian  or 
spotted  dog,  stating  that  the  only 
difference  was  that  of  size.  This, 
of  course,  was  plain  error. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  breed 
has  been  a  distinct  one  for  centuries. 
For  more  than  one  hundred  years, 
at  least,  it  has  undergone  but  little 
change.    Bewick,  who  wrote  "The 


Reinagle's  portrait  of  a  Dalmatian  published  in  "The  Sportsman's  Repository"  in  1845,  showing  the  closely  cropped 

ears  of  the  period,  and  the  larger  size 

History  of  Quadrupeds"  in  1790,  shows  a  draw- 
ing of  a  spotted  dog  of  precisely  the  character 
of  our  Dalmatian. 

Our  American  dog,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
English  breed,  came  as  straight  as  any  breed 
can  come  from  the  spotted  hounds  of  Dalmatia. 
James  Watson  believed  them  to  have  had  the 
same  general  origin  as  the  pointer.  The  dog 
appears  to  have  received  particular  attention 
first  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia, 
and  to  have  spread  to  Italy  and  thence  over 
western  Europe.  In  Dalmatia  it  was  used  for 
the  chase,  to  which  it  was  as  well  adapted  as  the 
pointer,  and  it  was  only  after  its  arrival  in  Eng- 
land that  it  was  put  to  other  uses. 

It  was  as  a  hunting  dog  that  the  Dalmatian 
was  first  imported  into  England,  where  it  was 


Teaching  a  young  dog  (at  extreme  right)  the  rudiments  of 
coaching,  by  taking  out  with  him  a  trained  one  1  under  trap). 
His  dam  is  in  the  trap,  so  that  he  naturally  follows 


At  the  beginning,  in  teaching  a  dog  to  run  under,  a  two-wheel  cart  is  used,  as  he  is  apt  to  get  in 
the  way  of  the  hind  wheels  and  become  frightened 
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used  for  this  purpose  as  far 
back  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  was  probably 
the  dog  occasionally  spoken 
of  as  the  Talbot.  When  it 
first  began  to  be  generally 
used  as  a  coach  dog  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  probably 
a  hundred  years  ago  or 
more.  1  he  breed  was  firmly 
established  in  England  by 
1800. 

Fanciers  took  up  the  Dal- 
matian forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  and  it  appeared  in  the 
English  show  ring  in  1873. 
It  was  considered  something 
of  an  oddity  even  then,  but 
it  became  rapidly  more  pop- 
ular and  better  known,  par- 
ticularly in   the    north  of 
England,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  fanciers  had 
brought  the  breed  to  a  rare 
pitch  of  perfection. 
""According  to  Youatt,  the 
practice  of  using  Dalma- 
tians as  coach  dogs  may 
have  been  a  century  or  two  old  in  1848,  and  was 
derived  from  Continental  usage.    Thev  were  em- 
ployed as  stable  dogs  and  were  trained  to  accom- 
pany the  horses  and  to  run  under  the  carriage. 
The  inbred  trait  of  past  generations  of  coach  and 
hunting  dogs  enables  them  to  run  for  long  dis- 
tances at  a  steady  pace,  without  fatigue,  keeping 
up  easily  and  evenly  with  the  best  horses.  It 
may  have  been  a  useless  occupation  for  a  dog  of 
parts,  but  it  was  fashionable  and  it  developed 
great  endurance  and  considerable  speed. 

Owing  to  their  peculiar  vocation,  Dalmatians 
were  but  slightly  esteemed  for  their  sagacity  in 
England,  but  Youatt  believed  their  reputation 
for  lack  of  intelligence  to  have  been  undeserved, 
and  we  of  a  later  generation  heartily  agree  with 
him.  They  were  found  to  be  good  guards,  and 
British  hostlers  and  tradesmen  made  good  use 
of  them  for  that  purpose.  To-day  the  Dal- 
matian in  England  is  used  as  a  coach  dog  but 
little  more  than  in  this  country,  and  the  English 
people,  like  ourselves,  are  coming  to  appreciate 
his  value  as  a  companion  and  guard,  as  well 
as  a  show  animal.  He  still  appears  to  be  as 
fond  of  equine  companionship  as  an  old-fashioned 
collie  is  of  sheep,  but  he  is  easily  attracted  from 
the  stable  to  the  house  and  to  human  fellowship. 

The  Dalmatian  is  no  longer  classed  as  a  sport- 
ing dog,  but  the  blood  of  his  ancestors  still  runs 
in  his  veins,  and  when  properly  trained  he  makes 
a  good  bird  dog,  and  is  indefatigable.  He  pos- 
sesses many  of  the  attributes  of  the  pointer, 
though  he  has  lost  something  of  his  keenness  of 
scent.  He  ought  to  be  more  often  trained  to 
hunting,  and  it  is  not  inconceivable, 
considering  his  wonderful  endur- 
ance, that  a  field-trial  winner  may 
some  day  be  produced  from  the 
spotted  breed. 

Years  ago  the  Dalmatian's  ears 
were  commonly  cropped  in  Eng- 
land. Reinagle's  painting,  repro- 
duced in  John  Scott's  "Sportsman's 
Repository"  in  1845,  shows  a  dog 
somewhat  heavier  than  ours  and 
with  ears  cut  clean  off.  The  prac- 
tice was  discontinued  in  England  in 
i860  and  has  never  been  common  in 
this  country. 

There  were  coach  dogs  in  use  by 
the  aristocracy  in  this  country  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  and 
probably  before,  but  they  were  not 
common.  They  began  to  be  shown 
here  some  twenty-five  years  or  more 
ago,  though  there  was  no  class  for 
Dalmatians  in  the  New  York  show 
until  1896.  Then  good  importations 
were  brought  from  England,  and 
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Mr  llrrhvrt  W  M  i  mi    Ch.  Tony  shows  excellent  conforma- 
lion  nncl  tail  carriage 


k~  llartv  T  IVtcrV*  l/h  WindhohM1!  Markrt  Kiwr,  hr*l  winner*,  bitchr*.  at  New  Vork.  in  191f». 

a  unnlinu  hy  G.  Muas  Arnoli 

»c  breed,  f  rom  tin-  t.iiu'U't  \  point  of  view,  has 
een  stcadih  improved      I  In-  D.ilm.iti.m  Club 
f  America  was  founded  in  11)05. 
A  generation   ago   D.ilm.iti.m-.  were   not  in 
rcqucntlv  seen  under  the  carriages  of  the  well- 
i>-do,  hut  of  late  years  this  has  been  a  less  com- 
non  -.icht.     Fashions  m  ilo^s  change  like  fashion* 
n  ilrt  sv.  .mil  the  coach  dog  was  chiefly  a  matter 
f  fashion.     1  o-dav  a  toy  dog  in  the  carriage 
ppears  to  be  preferred  to  a  coach  dog  tindcr- 
leath.     \nd  1  fancy  that  the  genesis  of  tne  motor 
ar  has  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  it. 

Outside  the  show  ring  one  most  frequently 
ces  the  Dalmatian  in  a  tire  station  or  did 
fore  the  days  of  motor  trucks  where  he  is  a 
avorite  with  the  hreman  as  a  mascot  and  has 
served  effectively  as  an  advance  guard.  Many 
life  has  undoubtedly  been  saved  by  these 
potted  members  of  the  tire  department  running 
Bead  of  the  engines  and  clearing  the  crowded 
treets.  Numerous  stories  are  told  of  their  prow 
ss.  and  there  appears  to  be  no  hint  of  a  lack  of 
ntelhgence  here. 

Vmong  American  fanciers  the  Dalmatian  seems 
obe  reasonably  popular.  Nineteen  were  entered 
It  the  1916  show  in  New  York  and  thirty-three 
n  I>)17-  And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their 
vopularity  is  on  the  increase  with  the  public,  for 
>reeders  tell  me  that  there  is  a  growing  demand 
or  their  puppies. 

Scott  called  the  Dalmatian  "a  beautiful  and 
hewy"  breed,  and  once  you  become  accustomed 
:o  his  striking  marking,  he  is  indeed  that.    He  is 
smart,  well  built,  aristocratic-hxiking  animal, 
■esembling  the  pointer  in  shape  and  size,  short- 
-oatcd.  and  white  in  color,  well  sprinkled  with 
lack  or  brown  spots.    He  is  a  strong,  muscular, 
lean-cut,  active  dog,  symmetrical  in  outline, 
eautifully  formed,  free  from  coarseness  when 
ell  bred,  and  capable  of  great  endurance  and 
mnsiderable  speed.    At  first  glance  he  resembles 
white  bull  terrier  with  uncropped  ears  and 
'.ported  coat,  but  the  head  is  quite  different, 
le  resembles  rather 
he    pointer,  except 
or  color  and  mark- 
ng,  though  his  head 
liners  somewhat 
rom    the  pointer's, 
>eing  not  so  long  in 
he  muzzle  and  with 
ot  so  much  lip. 
The  Standard  calls 
t  a  head  differing 
adically  from  that  of 
he  white  bull  terrier 
shape.    It  should 
how  no  coarseness, 
ut  should  be  of  fair 
mgth,  the  skull  flat 
d  fairly  broad  be- 
the  ears.  The 
e  from  the  tip  of 
nose  to  the  top 
the  head  should 
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not  be  straight  like  that  of  the  white  bull  ter- 
rier, but  should  he  broken  by  a  stop  at  the 
brow.  I  he  muzzle  should  be  fairly  long,  rather 
blunt,  and  powerful.  The  nose  should  be  black 
or  brown,  and  the  lips  clean  and  close-fitting. 

I  he  Dalmatian's  eyes  are  round  and  bright. 
Dark  eyes  surrounded  by  black  rims  are  preferred 
with  the  black-spotted  dogs,  and  light  eyes  with 
brown  rims  with  the  brown-spotted.  Flesh- 
colored  rims,  like  those  of  the  white  bull  terrier, 
are  not  desired.  The  ears  are  of  medium  size, 
well  hung,  and  not  cropped. 

A  shapely,  arched  neck  and  clean  shoulders 
belong  to  the  well  bred  Dalmatian,  with  a  deep 
chest,  moderately  sprung  ribs,  and  a  strong  back 
and  loins. 

Good  bone — not  heavy  bone — is  essential. 
Good  legs  and  feet  are  especially  important. 
The  forelegs  should  be  straight,  strong,  and  fairly 
heavy  in  bone,  with  elbows  close  to  the  body,  and 
forefeet  round  and  catlike.  I  he  muscles  of  the 
hind  legs  and  quarters  should  be  clean  and  well 
defined,  the  hocks  placed  well  down.  I  he  naiis 
should  be  black  and  white  or  brown  and  white. 

The  tail  should  be  fairly  long,  strong  at  the 
base,  and  tapering  cleanly.  It  should  be  carried 
much  like  the  pointer's.  In  action  it  should 
show  a  slight  upward  curve,  but  should  never 
be  curled.  The  tail  should  be  spotted  like  the 
rest  of  the  dog.  The  coat  is  short,  hard,  dense, 
and  fine.  It  should  be  sleek  and  glossv,  but  not 
silky  or  woolly. 

In  color  the  Dalmatian  should  be  pure  white 
marked  by  many  black  or  brown  spots.  These 
spots  should  be  round,  well  defined,  and  evenly 
distributed.    They  should  not  intermingle  and 
there  should  be  no  large  patches,  except  possibly 
the  ears.    The  dogs  with  the  best  marked 
bodies  often  have  faces  nearly  all  white  and  ears 
nearly   all   black,   and    some  think 
*    this  should  be  more  generally  allowed. 
As  a  rule  the  spots  are  somewhat 
larger  on  the  body 
than  on  the  head, 
legs,  and  tail.  Most 
of    our  American 
dogs     are  black- 
spotted;  in  England 
the    variety  with 
liver-colored  spots 
is  quite  as  popular. 

Color  and  mark- 
ing count  for  thirty 
points  out  of  one 
hundred  in  the 
judging,  and  most 
judges  lay  great 
emphasis  on  the 
spotting.  As  this 
is  a  salient  char- 
acteristic of  the 
breed  it  should  in- 
deed receive  due  at- 
tention, but  not  to 
the  neglect  of  more 
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fundamental  qualities.  Better  a  dog  with  poorly 
spotted  quarters  than  one  with  poorly  muscled 
quarters.  Running  strength  is  no  less  an  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  the  breed  than  the  spotting, 
and  physical  soundness  should  be  considered 
more-  important  than  color  and  marking. 

The  Dalmatian  is  a  medium-sized  dog,  the 
American  Standard  calling  for  a  dog  standing 
between  nineteen  and  twenty-three  inches  at  the 
shoulder  and  weighing  from  thirty-five  to  fifty 
pounds.  In  England  a  somewhat  larger  animal 
is  preferred,  the  males  averaging  fifty-five  pounds 
and  the  females  about  fifty  pounds. 

The  commonest  faults  to  be  found,  perhaps, 
are  mixed  or  poorly  distributed  spots,  one  black 
ear  or  face  half  black,  clumsy,  heavy  shoulders, 
and  faulty  hearing.  The  body  should  not  be 
too  cobby  nor  too  slender. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  Dalmatian's  re- 
putation for  slow  intelligence  was  totally  un- 
deserved, and  was  due  to  his  restriction  to  one 
artificial  duty.  Circus  trainers  have  found  the 
Dalmatian  to  be  one  of  the  quickest,  cleverest, 
and  most  capable  of  all  the  breeds,  and  firemen 
and  others  have  found  him  easy  to  train  for 
special  uses.  He  is  an  adaptable  animal,  and 
can  be  made  into  a  hunter,  a  house  guard,  a 
companion,  or  almost  anything  we  wish  him  to 
become. 

As  a  rule,  the  Dalmatian  possesses  a  sweet 
disposition,  and  if  not  often  effusively  responsive, 
is  usually  quiet  and  friendly.  Toward  his  mas- 
ter or  mistress  he  is  affectionate  and  faithful. 
As  to  character  and  disposition,  I  have  the  evid- 
ence of  two  owners  and  breeders  of   

Dalmatians. 

"They  will  learn  more  quickly  than 
any  other  dog  I  have  ever  seen," 
writes  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Mason. 
"One  particular  characteristic  with 
them  is  their  absolute  loyalty  to  one 
master. 

"Another  characteristic  I  have 
noticed  very  often  in  these  dogs  is 
that  they  are  very  frequently  deaf.  I 
have  known  two  dogs  that  were  stone 
deaf,  but  on  account  of  their  alertness 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  notice  this 
deafness  at  once.  Another  char- 
acteristic is  the  peculiarity  of  their 
eyes;  that  is,  the  different  colors, 
brown,  blue,  and  white. 

"As  a  house  and  watch  dog  there 
is  none  better.  Since  I  have  taken 
up  this  particular  breed,  during  the 
last  five  years,  a  great  many  people 
have  become  interested  in  Dalma- 
tians in  my  neighborhood." 

"The  Dalmatian  deserves  to  be  bet- 
ter known,"  writes  Mr.  Arthur  Whit- 
ney, president  of  the  Dalmatian  Club. 
"They  are  extremely  companionable, 
gentle,  easily  trained,  and  attach  them- 
selves strongly  to  their  masters.  We 
have  three  of  them  in  the  house  and 
they  make  admirable  house  dogs. 

"Thej'  take  naturally  to  following 


Showing  the  typical  head  and  expression  for  brood  bitch,  indi- 
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horses,  without  any  training,  and  if  trained 
they  will  stay  close  under  the  axle  of  the  car- 
riage. It  is  impossible  to  lose  them,  and  they 
always  look  out  for  themselves. 

"We  have  a  dog  now  who  is  eleven  years  old, 
the  most  intelligent  animal  I  have  ever  known, 
who  still  follows  the  horses  and  shows  no  signs 
of  old  age.  They  seem  to  be  an  unusually 
healthy  and  hardy  breed  of  dog. 

"It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  that  the  Dalmatian 
will  die  out  with  the  passing  of  the  horse  and 
carriage,  but  when  more  people  realize  their  in- 
telligence, and  companionship  qualities  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  become  one  of  our  prominent  and 
best-liked  breeds." 

Dalmatians  are  good  breeders  and  the  puppies 
are  easily  reared.  They  are  always  born  pure 
white  and  get  their  spots  later.  When  they 
are  about  two  weeks  old  a  dark  ridge  begins  to 
develop  on  the  belly,  and  soon  afterward  the 
spots  begin  to  appear,  first  about  the  neck  and 
ears,  and  then  along  the  back  and  sides.  After 
three  weeks  the  spots  should  be  distinct  over  the 
whole  body  with  the  exception  of  the  tail,  which 
often  remains  white  for  a  few  weeks  longer. 

In  purchasing  a  Dalmatian,  look  out  for 
deafness.  I  believe  this  weakness  to  be  the 
result  of  the  barbarously  close  cropping  of  half 
a  century  ago,  which  caused  canker  of  the  ears 
and  deafness.  There  is  a  warning  here  for  bull 
terrier  breeders  and  others. 

On  account  of  his  short  coat,  the  Dalmatian 
is  easily  kept  clean,  but  he  should  never  be 
neglected  in  this  respect;  when  he  is  dirty  it  is 
very  evident. 

"For  the  information  of  persons  de- 
siring to  own  dogs,"  says  Mr.  Mason, 
"I  strongly  recommend  that  they  in 
every  case  buy  a  puppy  and  bring  it 
up  themselves,  for  in  this  way  it  can 
be  easily  trained  and  its  disposition 
developed  properly.  I  have  found,  in 
buying  old  dogs,  that  in  four  cases 
out  of  five  there  will  be  some  defect 
in  disposition."  But  this  is  true  of 
any  breed;  if  you  want  a  dog  to  be 
your  very  own,  buy  him  when  a  puppy 
and  raise  him  yourself. 

I  very  frequently  receive  letters 
from  readers  asking  advice  as  to  what 
breed  of  dog  to  buy,  and  two  thirds 
of  them,  I  should  say,  require  a  dog 
that  will  prove  loving  and  compan- 
ionable; a  good  watch  dog  but  one 
not  quarrelsome  or  aggressive;  a  dog 
larger  than  a  fox  terrier  and  smaller 
than  a  Great  Dane;  a  dog  livelier 
and  handsomer  than  an  English  bull, 
but  not  so  mischievous  and  trouble- 
some as  some  Airedale  and  Irish  ter- 
riers; a  dog,  in  short,  that  offers  the 
maximum  return  for  the  minimum 
care.  As  I  examine  these  specifica- 
tions, I  am  struck  with  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  Dalmatian 
fills   the  bill.     May  his  tribe  in- 
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UNORTHODOX  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE  SILO 


j]0  UNIVERSALLY  do  agricultural 

writers  agree  that  the  silo  is  an 
imperative  necessity  on  every 
farm,  that  the  following  thoughts 
nuv  he  a  little  ahead  of  the  times. 
Many,  indeed,  will  assert  that 
tlu\  indicate  a  progression  backward.  Hut, 
c\<  n  to-day,  all  must  admit  that  there  are  some 
places  where  the  horse  is  preferable  to  the  motor. 
So  with  the  silo:  is  it  of  necessity  a  vital  factor 
on  fvtry  farm?  Is  its  non-user  necessarily  a 
back  number:  Or  is  he  not  sometimes  making 
more  money  without  it  than  with  it'  I  In  st- 
are debatable  questions.  1  do  not  speak  from 
lack  of  experience,  for  we  have  two  silos  in  use 
and  shall  doubtless  continue  to  fill  them.  Hut 
farmers,  like  other  classes,  run  to  hobbies  unless 
these  are  very  clearly  shown  to  be  unprofitable. 

Dispassionately,  there  are  some  things  to  be 
said  about  silos  and  silage  that  rarely  if  ever  get 
into  print.  "It  cuts  your  feed  bill  in  two,"  is 
the  usual  claim  for  "canned  fodder"  and  its 
container.  Hut  does  it?  To  me  it  appears  that 
our  feed  bill  grows  larger  every  year.    And  I 
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haven't  observed  that  silos  arise  in  the  barnyard 
without  expense.  Ours  didn't.  Likewise  the 
outfit  for  filling  it  (aside  from  the  gas  engine, 
which  was  a  previous  necessity)  required  a  size- 
able check.  And  silos  and  cutters  do  not  last  a 
lifetime. 

tobacco  farmers  complain  that  the  main  crop 
monopolizes  all  the  fertilizer,  leaving  a  shortage 
when  the  meadows  need  dressing.  The  same 
complaint  is  made  where  corn  is  given  exclusive- 
attention;  and  manure  is  not  the  only  tiling  of 
which  corn  takes  the  lion's  share.  It  uses  a  lot 
of  land  of  course,  but  we  can  spare  that  since  the 
crop  is  usually  large.  Its  severest  demands  are 
upon  the  time  of  all  hands.  Prom  early  spring 
until  late  fall  it  makes  men  and  teams  hustle  to 
prepare  the  land,  plant,  cultivate,  harvest,  and 
finally  ensile  the  crop.  Indeed,  so  much  time  is 
used  for  this  purpose  that  of  her  work  suffers.  The 
brush  does  not  get  cut,  nor  the  stones  picked  up, 
nor  the  fences  built  and  repaired;  the  buildings  are 
neglected,  and  the  drain  openings  are  forgotten. 

Considering  the  facts  that  the  manure  spreader 
works  finely  on  sod  land,  that  light  dressings 


make  big  grass,  and  that  we  have  to  own  mowers, 
tedders,  rakes,  and  horse  forks,  and  keep  them 
sheltered  and  repaired  as  a  matter  of  course, 
why  shouldn't  they  be  put  to  greater  use?  Is 
any  crop  so  cheaply  raised  as  are  grass  and  clover, 
or  so  easily  harvested?  Who  wouldn't  rather 
handle  hay  than  green  corn  stalks! 

Certainly  there  is  that  good  argument  that  the 
silo  encloses  a  vast  mass  of  closely  packed  food, 
but  given  the  money  that  the  silo  cost  with 
which  to  build  hay  barns,  couldn't  we  store  just 
as  much  and  just  as  good  food  with  less  labor 
for  filling  and  emptying?  The  time  is  not  distant 
when  we  shall  cut  our  hay  and  corn  stalks  and 
blow  them  forcibly  into  barns  in  alternate  layers, 
as  hay  cars  are  now  packed  with  chaffed  alfalfa. 
I  he  subject  is  summed  up  in  the  following  ques- 
tion: if  we  put  as  much  time,  effort,  and  manure 
on  to  our  hay  lands,  raising  clover,  as  we  now 
devote  to  corn,  shall  we  not  make  more  food  of 
greater  value,  add  more  to  the  fertility  of  our 
farms,  and  require  fewer  hired  hands  than  we 
do  to-day?  How  do  other  farmers  of  the  East 
feel  about  it? 


Can  some  of  us  look  to  grass  and  clover  hay  and  soiling  crops  for  better  results,  increased  fertility,  and  greater  profits,  without  flying  in  the  face  of  fortune  ? 
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The  A  real  estate  firm  in  Kansas  City, 

Communal  which  owns  two  large  apartment 
Garage  hotels,  has  instituted  an  experi- 
ment in  cooperative  administra- 
tion that  is  interesting.  A  two-story  garage 
and  machine  shop  near  the  hotels  has  been 
rented  and  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  patrons  who 
own  cars.  There  are  fifty-seven  cars  in  the 
garage,  which  keep  three  men  busy.  The 
entire  expense  of  maintaining  the  garage  is 
divided  pro  rata,  and  the  patrons  are  reported 
to  be  getting  a  very  fine  quality  of  service  at 
something  like  J$io  a  month,  less  than  half  the 
fee  that  would  be  charged  in  any  ordinary  first- 
class  garage.  The  interest  of  this  story  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  communal  garage  offers  a  solu- 
tion of  many  problems  that  are  vexatious  to-day. 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter  in  almost  any  present- 
day  community  to  gather  fifty  motor  car  owners, 
who  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  common  garage,  where  service 
could  be  developed  at  a  reallv  nominal  cost. 

Photography  The  camera  in  the  country  is 
And  the  no  longer  merely  a  source  of 

Farmer  amusement.    It   has  become 

an  important  asset  in  the  sale 
and  advertising  of  farm  products,  especially  live 
stock.  Pure  bred  animals  are  valued,  of  course, 
with  reference  to  their  pedigrees  and  perform- 
ance; but  type  and  conformation  are  of  great 
weight,  and  no  written  or  spoken  description, 
line  drawing,  or  diagrammatic  sketch  tells  their 
story  as  accurately  and  completely  as  a  photo- 
graphic print.  But,  while  "the  camera  can't 
lie,"  it  can  distort  and  mislead,  especially  if 
awkwardly  handled.  A  hearty  welcome,  there- 
fore, awaits  the  little  pamphlet  recently  published 
by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
on  "How  to  Make  Good  Pictures  of  Holsteins." 
Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  art  of  photo- 
graphy in  general,  it  gives  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  pose  and  "shoot"  cattle, 
which  though  written  for  Holstein  men  will 
serve  no  less  generously  the  purposes  of  growers 
of  other  breeds  and  other  races  of  domestic 
animals. 

Decency  The  county  educational  authorities 
On  the  >n  a  district  in  southern  New  Jersey 
Road  recently  posted  notices  about  three 
hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  all 
schools  under  their  jurisdiction,  reading:  "Dan- 
ger— School  House  Ahead."  This  precaution 
was  not  taken  because  of  accidents  that  had 
happened,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that  motor 
traffic  in  the  section  is  growing  and  it  was  desired 
to  teach  safety  first  before  mishaps  began  to 
occur.  At  various  times  they  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  post  watchers  near  the  warning  signs 
to  see  how  the  public  took  the  hint.  These 
report  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  all  motorists 
slackened  speed  after  passing  the  boards  until 
the  school  building  was  safely  behind  them. 
Even  on  Saturday,  drivers  instinctively  pulled  in 
after  reading  the  warning  notice.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  motorists  of  America,  who  now 
number  3,300,000,  comprising  the  most  substan- 
tial elements  of  the  community,  will  display  more 
than  ordinary  courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  on  the 
road.  It  is  a  very  small,  irresponsible  percentage' 
of  the  motoring  class  that,  by  its  bad  manors, 
brings  the  whole  fraternity  into  disrepute.  This 
small  group  of  road  boors  ought  to  be  hunted 
down  by  decent  motorists  as  well  as  by  the  proper 
authorities.  It  is  pleasant,  though,  to  have  dis- 
interested testimony  to  the  careful  driving  of  such 
a  preponderant  majority  of  motor  car  users. 


The  Return  Most  of  us  have  had  the  de- 
Of  the  lightful  experience  of  recogniz- 

Birds  m8  uPon  their  return  in  the 

spring  the  birds  that  have 
nested  about  our  homes  for  a  year  or  two  prev- 
iously. \\  ith  the  joy  at  seeing  the  familiar 
activities  of  nest  building,  we  wonder  whether 
the  builders  are  the  parents  of  last  year  or  the 
younger  generation.  However  that  may  be, 
here  is  a  record  of  the  martin  house  in  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  up  under  the  eaves  of  the  home  occupied 
by  Miss  Annie  E.  Richards,  to  which  for  many 
years  a  colony  of  martins  and  their  descendants 
have  returned  almost  as  regularly  as  spring  it- 
self. The  dates  when  the  birds  have  come  back 
from  the  South  are  as  follows: 

April  1,  1858;  April  11,  1859;  April  5,  i860; 
March  29,  1861;  April  14,  1862;  April  10,  1863; 
April  12,1864;  April  4,  1865;  April  4,  1866;  April  6, 
1867;  April  12,  i868;April  16, 1869;  April  15, 1870; 
April  3,  1871;  April  3,  1872;  April  1,  1873;  April 
7,  1874;  April  11,  1875;  April  12,  1876;  April  1, 
1877;  March  31,  1878;  March  29,  1879;  April 
6,  1880;  April  12,  1881;  April  1,  1882;  April  7, 


Ancestral  home  of  the  martins,  at  Pottstown,  Pa. 


1883;  March  29,  1884;  April  1,  1885;  April  11, 
1886;  April  8,  1887;  April  2,  1888;  April  10,  1889; 
April  4,  1890;  April  2,  1891;  April  5,  1892;  April 
1,  1893;  April  4,  1894;  March  25,  1895;  April 
7,  1896;  March  22,  1897;  April  12,  1898;  April 
6,  1899;  April  7,  1900;  April  12,  1901;  April  1, 
1902;  March  28,  1903;  April  2,  1904;  March  29, 
1905;  April  7,  1906;  April  22,  1907;  April  18, 
1908;  April  6,  1909;  April  6,  1910;  April  6,  191 1; 
March  31,  1912;  April  I,  1913;  March  31,  1914; 
April  8,  1915;  April  I,  1916. 

After  the  birds  leave  in  the  fall  the  openings 
of  the  house  are  covered  so  as  to  prevent  the  spar- 
rows from  using  the  place  as  winter  quarters. 

»  ■  ^  on  u> 

Municipal  Ownership  The  growing  of  a 
The  forest    to  maturity 

Answer  may  easily  require  a 

century  or  more;  in 
these  days  of  travel,  education,  and  opportunity, 
farm  properties  remain  in  one  family  for  two  or 
more  generations  less  often  than  they  used  to; 
consequently  there  is  less  reason  than  formerly 
existed  to  urge  a  man  to  plant  a  forest  and  really 
care  for  it.  These  premises  seem  to  point 
directly  and  consistently  to  the  conclusion  that 
timber  production  is  logically  an  enterprise  for 
the  community,  the  state,  and  the  nation  to 
embark  upon  rather  than  the  private  individual. 


No  less  eminent  an  authority  than  Director 
James  VV.  Tourney,  of  the  Yale  Forestry  School, 
has  publicly  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  just 
such  a  utilization  and  management  of  the  ma- 
jority of  lands  unsuited  to  more  intensive  forms 
of  agriculture.  And  of  course,  to  encourage  the 
cautious  conservative,  there  is  the  history  of  the 
successful  municipal  forest  management  in 
Europe  covering  the  period  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury to  the  present.  It  is  impracticable  to  begin 
to  note  the  various  advantages  of  the  system. 
Enough  to  suggest  that  they  include  financial, 
agricultural,  sentimental,  patriotic,  commercial, 
economic,  esthetic,  and  efficient  aspects,  rang- 
ing from  the  past,  through  the  present,  and  far 
into  the  future.    Who  asks  for  more? 

«  »t«  ■ 

Featherweight  One  of  the  most  valuable 
Telephones  items  in  the  equipment  of 

For  Foresters  trie  National  Forest  ranger  or 
patrolman  is  a  portable  tele- 
phone wherewith  he  can  "cut  in"  upon  the  lines 
of  the  service  and  make  prompt  reports  to  dis- 
trict stations  or  headquarters.  Some  incon- 
venience has  been  caused  in  the  past  because  the 
most  compact  instrument  available  weighed  about 
ten  pounds.  At  last  Mr.  B.  B.  Adams  of  Mon- 
tana has  solved  this  problem  for  his  fellow  forest- 
ers and  himself  by  inventing  an  outfit  made  of 
aluminum  and  weighing  but  two  and  a  half 
pounds.  By  attaching  one  end  of  a  short  emerg- 
ency wire  to  this  'phone,  throwing  the  wire  over 
the  main  line  wire,  connecting  the  free  end  to 
the  instrument  and  the  latter  to  a  shorter,  heavier 
wire  grounded  in  moist  soil  or  water,  the  user 
can  call  and  talk  with  his  head  ranger  or  super- 
visor at  any  time.  The  value  of  such  a  device 
in  announcing  and  locating  forest  fires  is  obvious; 
but  it  would  seem,  also,  to  offer  unlimited  possi- 
bilities for  cross  country  travelers  in  many  other 
lines  of  activity. 

in  $  ou  w 

Where  There  is  nothing  very  dif- 

Asparagus  is  ficult  about  asparagus  cul- 

Really  "  Grass  "  ture,  and  few  garden  owners 
begrudge  the  slight  expense 
and  limited  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  bed.  But 
there  is  food  for  thought  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
ground  for  a  mild  form  of  envy  in  the  reports 
from  the  Grand  Valley  and  Carlsbad  Irrigation 
Projects  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  that  in 
those  sections  "asparagus  grows  wild  along  the 
ditches  and  hedges  .  .  .  and  waste  places 
where  moisture  is  fairly  constant  .  .  .  and 
thrives  without  care  or  cultivation"! 

01  -» 

Present-Day  Whether  or  not  trap  shooting 
Popularity  of  is  related  to  preparedness, 
Trap  Shooting  the  fa,ct  remains  that  this 
latter  day  sport  is  riding  gaily 
upon  a  broad  new  wave  of  popularity.  Recent 
investigations  place  the  number  of  gun  or  trap- 
shooting  clubs  in  the  Lnited  States  at  3,961, 
and  the  approximate  total  membership  at  198,050. 
In  addition  there  are  fully  as  many  more  in- 
dividual devotees  who  get  just  as  much  enjoy- 
ment shooting  in  httle  informal  groups  as  if 
they  belonged  to  larger,  regularly  organized 
bodies.  Moreover  this  interest  is  not  localized 
or  sectional;  the  ten  leading  trap-shooting  states 
and  the  number  of  clubs  in  each  are,  Pennsyl- 
vania 492,  New  York  344,  Illinois  287,  Iowa  220, 
Ohio  187,  Minnesota  174,  New  Jersey  168, 
Wisconsin  164,  Missouri  142,  and  Michigan  133. 
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Maplt  Sired,  Winnetka.  ///    Surfatut  with  "  Tarvia-A"  in  1916 


A  Good  Road  is  as  Personal 
as  a  Good  Automobile— 


An  automobile  is  as  personal  as  a  prized 
and  petted  horse. 

When  you  labor  through  a  tough  road 
ragged,  or  stony,  or  bumpy,  or  sandy 
you  feel  the  evil  "personality"  of  that  road. 
//  h  your  enemy. 

But  when  your  car  sweeps  over  a  smooth, 
resilient,  dustless.  perfect  road,  you  feel 
that  that  road  is  your  friend.  That  perfect 
road  becomes  as  personal  as  your  car. 
Every  Tarda  Road  has  that  friendly 
"personality." 

Smooth  and  resilient  always;  dustless  in 
dry  weather,  mudless  in  wet  weather;  a 
welcome  stretch  as  often  as  your  wheels  hit 
it.  If  the  name  TARVIA  were  painted  on 
it  you  would  say,  "Here  we  are  again,  old 
friend!" 

You  are  probably  no  stranger  to  Tarvia 
roads.  They  are  now  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  section;  in  cities  and  towns,  parkways 
and  highways — thousands  of  miles  of  them. 
But  do  you  know  how  they  are  made?  Do 
you  know  what  makes  them  smooth,  dust- 
less and  mudless?  Do  you  know  why  they 
are  so  durable  and  economical? 
If  not,  here  is  some  detailed  information 
that  will  interest  you. 


About  Tarvia 

Tarvia  is  a  coal-tar  preparation,  shipped  in  barrels  or 
in  tank-cars.  It  is  made  in  three  grades,  to  be  used 
according  to  road  conditions,  eii.:  "Tarvia-X," 
"Tarvia-A. "  "Tarvia-B." 

The  chief  use  of  Tarvia  is  for  constructing  and  treating 
macadam  roads,  to  make  them  durable,  smooth,  re- 
silient, dustless,  mudless.  waterproof. 
It  is  also  used  on  concrete  roads,  on  brick  pavements, 
and  even  on  good  gravel  roads,  to  smooth  out  irregu- 
larities, to  arrest  disintegration,  and  for  repairs. 

"Tarvia-X" 

"Tarvia-X"  is  always  to  be  used  when  you  are  build- 
ing a  new  macadam  road,  both  as  a  binder  and  a  sur- 
face-coating. The  old  way  in  building  macadam  was 
to  use  water  as  a  binder. 

But  a  water-bound  macadam  wears  out  quickly  under 
modern  traffic  that  loosens  the  surface,  grinds  it  into 
clouds  of  dust,  makes  heavy  mud  and  leaves  the  road 
full  of  holes. 

Results  and  Cost  of  "Tarvia-X" 

With  "Tarvia-X"  in  place  of  water,  you  have  a  road 
smooth  enough  to  dance  on.  resilient  enough  for  rub- 
ber tires  to  grip  on  without  skidding,  or  for  horses  to 
trot  on  without  slipping:  without  dust  in  dry  weather, 
without  slime  in  wet  weather. 

The  first  cost  of  making  a  tarvia-macadam  is  but  little 
more  than  the  old-fashioned  macadam,  but  the  saving 
in  maintenance  more  than  pays  this  difference.  So 
Tarvia  costs  you  practically  nothing. 


"Tarvia- A" 

"Tarvia-A"  is  practically  a  thin  "Tarvia-X  '  used  for 
rccoating  the  surface  of  a  macadam  road  already 
built.  It  is  applied  hot  and  adds  greatly  to  the  life  of 
the  road.  It  keeps  the  road  dustless.  smooth  and  in- 
viting to  traffic,  but  its  use  is  confined  to  certain  kinds 
of  traffic  to  be  economical. 

"Tarvia-B" 

"Tarvia-B"  is  a  much  more  widely  used  preservative. 
It  is  applied  cold.  It  is  thin  enough  to  sink  quickly 
into  the  road,  yet  strong  enough  to  bind  the  surface 
particles  together  into  a  dustless.  durable  surface. 
"Tarvia-B"  offers  the  lowest  cost  of  road  maintenance 
yet  invented. 

Tarvia  roads  invariably  reduce  taxes  for  road  building 
and  maintenance.  They  give  a  maximum  of  road 
efficiency  for  a  minimum  of  cost. 


Special  Service  Department 

In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers 
as  well  as  road  authorities.The  Barrett  Company 
has  organized  a  Special  Service  Department, 
which  keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all  road  prob- 
lems. If  you  will  write  to  the  nearest  office  re- 
garding road  conditions  or  problems  in  your 
vicinity  the  matter  will  have  the  prompt  atten- 
tention  of  experienced  engineers.  This  service 
is  free  for  the  asking. 

If  you  want  better  roads  and  lower  taxes,  this  De- 
partment can  greatly  assist  you. 


Illustrated  booklet  describing  the  various  Tarvia  treatments  free  on  requzst 
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A  jug  with  cover,  and  a  sauceboat,  in  tortoise-shell  ware,  also  by  Ralph  Wood 


Figure  of  a  small  boy  in  the 
snow,  by  Ralph  Wood 


Figure  of  Charity -and  of  a 
Boy.    Ralph  Wood 


COTTAGE  ORNAMENTS  BY  RALPH  WOOD 


By  ALDEN  FEARING 

Photographs  from  Ihc  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


JMONG  the  smaller  objects  in  which 
the  collector  of  antiques  may 
specialize  are  the  so-called  cottage 
ornaments  of  the  English  potters. 
They  offer  a  fairly  wide  field,  for  a 
large  number  of  the  English  pot- 
teries of  the  eighteenth  century  produced  these 
mantel  ornaments,  though  they  are  becoming 
more  and  more  rare  every  day.  They  vary 
greatly  in  excellence  and  in  value;  some  may  be 
picked  up  for  a  dollar  or  two,  while  others  are 
worth  as  much  as  a  Chippendale  chair. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  fascinating 
specialty.  These  figures  are  quaint  and  often 
amusing;  some  of  them  exhibit  workmanship  of 
a  high  order;  they  are  small  and  hence  take  up 
comparatively  little  space  in  the  collector's 
cabinet;  they  have  their  historical  value,  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  decorative,  though  often 
marred  by  coloring  a  bit  too  strong. 

Cottage  figures  were  made  at  Bow,  Derby, 
Chelsea,  Plymouth,  and  elsewhere,  but  the  most 
numerous  and  interesting  were  those  made  in 
Staffordshire. 

The  earliest  of  these  are  now  very  rare.  They 
were  chiefly  of  coarse,  slip-decorated  pottery, 
and  included  such  subjects  as  cats,  dogs,  ducks, 
bears,  etc.  Uncolored  salt-glaze  figures  followed, 
often  finely  modeled,  and  these  are  also  rare. 
Marbled  figures,  in  two  colors  of  clay,  were 
made  by  the  Astburys  about  1743,  while  Thomas 
Whieldon,  who  was  famous  for  his  mottled, 
agate,  and  tortoise-shell  wares  about  the  middle 
of  the  century,  also  made  numerous  figures. 

The  best  period  in  cottage  ornaments,  how- 
ever, was  from  1760  to  1780,  when  the  Wood 
family  was  prominent  in  this  field,  and  there  ar<_- 
no  cottage  figures  to  be  found  more  interesting 
or  more  eagerly  sought  to-day  than  theirs.  They 
were  followed  by  Wedgwood,  with  his  ornaments 
of  Classic  type,  and  after  him  came  a  period  of 
degeneracy  to  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  our 
much-prized  Bennington  belongs. 

About  twenty  of  the  Staffordshire  potters 
engaged  in  this  business.  Pastoral  groups  and 
animals  were  favorites  with  them,  and  also 
scriptural  and  pseudo-Classical  subjects.  The 
Flight  into  Egypt,  Elijah  and  the  Widow,  busts 
of  Franklin,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  FalstafF, 
Toby  jugs,  cavaliers,  shepherdesses,  and  dogs 
were  all  popular,  and  indicate  the  general  scope 
of  subjects.  Most  of  them  were  unmarked, 
but  the  work  of  the  Woods  can  usually  be 
picked  out  because  of  its  superior  merit. 

The  name  most  commonly  associated  with  the 
best  of  these  figures  is  that  of  Ralph  Wood,  but 
since  there  were  three  Staffordshire  potters 
by  that  name,  it  is  necessary  to  straighten  out 
the  relationship  of  the  family. 

Ralph  Wood,  1st,  of  Burslem,  in  Stafford- 
shire, whose  chief  business  was  that  of  miller, 
was  born  in  1676  or  1677,  and  died  in  1753.  He 


The  Vicar  and  Moses.  Ralph  Wood's  most  famous  ijroup 

apparently  had  five  sons — Ralph,  2nd,  Aaron, 
Moses,  John,  and  Enoch.  Of  the  last  three,  no 
consideration  need  be  given  in  this  connection. 
Of  Ralph  we  shall  speak  more  fully  presently. 

Aaron  learned  the  trade  of  block-cutter,  and 
became  known  for  the  excellence  of  his  salt- 
glaze  molds.  He  was  born  in  1718  and  died  in 
1772.  His  sons,  Enoch  and  William,  also  entered 
the  pottery  trade.  William  became  one  of 
Wedgwood's  modelers. 

Enoch  Wood,  who  was  born  in  1759  and  died 
in  1840,  became,  next  to  Ralph,  2nd  and  Ralph, 
3rd,  the  most  famous  of  the  family.  He  was  also 
a  modeler  by  trade,  and  in  1784  he  went  into 
business  for  himself.  He  became  famous  for  his 
skilfully  wrought  figures,  especially  his  portrait 
busts,  which  included  John  Wesley,  George 
Whitfield,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Alexander  I, 
and  others. 

To  return  now  to  Ralph,  2nd,  eldest  son  of 
the  miller.  He,  too,  learned  the  modeler's 
trade.  He  was  born  in  January,  171 5,  and  died 
in  December,  1772.  He  married  Mary  Wedg- 
wood, niece  of  Thomas  and  Josiah  Wedgwood, 


whose  tenant  and  protege  he  was.  He  occupied 
part  of  the  Wedgwood  factory  at  Burslem,  as 
did  also  his  brothers  Aaron  and  Moses  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  he  was  more  or  less  closely 
associated  with  the  Wedgwoods  until  1766  or 
later.  He  became  a  block-cutter  for  salt-glaze 
ware  and  a  modeler  of  distinction,  and  about 
1754  he  opened  works  of  his  own  at  Burslem. 
The  Ralph  Wood  figures  date  from  about  that 
time.  He  soon  began  the  manufacture  of 
figures,  rustic  groups,  etc.,  tortoise-shell  wares 
and  chimney  ornaments,  in  the  Whieldon  and 
early  Wedgwood  manner. 

Ralph  Wood,  2nd,  had  two  sons,  John  and 
Ralph,  3rd,  who  succeeded  him  in  business  after 
his  death  in  1772.  They  also  became  successful 
modelers.  Ralph,  who  was  born  in  1748  and 
died  in  1793,  was  in  business  with  his  father  for 
some  time  prior  to  the  hitter's  death,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  which  of  them  was  responsible 
for  the  designs  produced  about  1768  to  1772. 
After  that,  of  course,  the  Ralph  Wood  figures 
were  the  work  of  Ralph,  3rd. 

About  1786  Ralph,  3rd,  appears  to  have  had 
some  business  connection  with  his  cousin  Enoch, 
for  in  1787  he  was  listed  with  Enoch  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  "all  kinds  of  useful  and  ornamental 
earthenware,  Egyptian  black,  cane,  and  various 
other  colors,  also  black  figures,  seals,  and 
cyphers." 

John,  who  was  born  in  1746  and  died  in  1797, 
left  his  brother  not  long  after  1772,  and  in  1782 
started  a  new  pottery  at  Brownfields.  Ralph, 
however,  stuck  to  the  manufacture  of  cottage 
ornaments,  adopting  the  enamel  process  of 
decoration  for  some  of  his  figures  and  busts. 
He  also  made  granite  and  porphyry  ware. 

It  is  the  work  of  Ralph,  2nd  and  Ralph,  3rd, 
w  hich  chiefly  concerns  the  collector  of  cottage 
ornaments.  Their  figures  and  groups  may  be 
fairly  rated  as  the  most  artistic  and  original 
productions  in  earthenware  of  any  of  the  English 
potters  except  Wedgwood.  They  never  made 
any  of  the  commoner  mantel  ornaments;  theirs 
were  all  of  a  superior  quality,  remarkable  for 
fine  modeling  and  the  delicate  coloring  of  their 
glazes.  They  did  not  imitate  or  copy  Derby 
or  Chelsea  figures,  as  some  of  their  contemporaries 
did;  the  character  "of  both  designs  and  decora- 
tion was  original  with  them.  And  these  were 
not  cottage  ornaments  merely;  many  of  them 
were  fine  enough  for  the  mantels  of  gentlefolk. 

In  general,  their  models  were  homely,  straight- 
forward, strongly  English  in  type,  and  not 
greatly  influenced  by  Classic  models.  Their 
animals  were  realistic,  their  Tobies  superior  to 
any  others.  They  made  also  vases,  jugs, 
placques,  creamers,  sauce  boats,  etc.,  all  in  original 
designs  and  colorings. 

The  figures  were  usually  decorated  with  a 
colored  tortoise-shell  glaze  applied  with  a  brush 
before  firing,  producing  a  singularly  decorative 
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FIND  a  man  who  has  experienced  miles  on  a  hot  summer  afternoon  and 

the  luxury  of  the  Franklin  Sedan  step  out  of  the  car  clean  and  cool. 

tor  summer  use.  Then  he  will  tell  you  what  it  means  to 

\sk  him  what  he  thinks  of  the  Sedan  bfr  wife  and  family.    The  comfort  of 

idea  for  summer.  wearing  what  they  please  en  tour;  the 

He  will  tell  you  that  he  has  made  a  freedom  from  grimy,  parched  skins  and 

discovery  in  motoring:  that  he  will  never  enveloping  veils;  the  joy  of  stepping 

use  any  other  type  of  car:  that  all  the  onto  a  hotel  veranda  without  looking 

objections  you  can  think  of  are  not  true  '\ke  «J*  rescued  survivors  of  a  wrecked 

or  do  not  apply  to  the  Franklin.  Cook  s  Tour. 

.......         .       11-,              i  Then  he  will  come  back  to  the  specific 

He  will  tell  vou  that  the  lightness  and  f                r  r*      i  r  • 

...           .   *                    °     .  features  oi   franklin  construction — its 

resilience  01  the  rrankhn  make  it  prac-  „    •?  ■/•       L        r           c  • 

.      r           .  .    ,         .  .               r  flexibility,  the  lightness  or  its  unsprung 

tical  tor  any  kind  of  driving,  on  anv  sort  .  ■  „     u      ...  _  .,           c  • 

r      .          .              v  weight.    He  will  tell  you  or  easy  riding 

dt  road,  anv  time,  anyw  here.  ,         ,     .     ,.   ,.  . 

J             J  over  rough  roads,  its  liveliness  on  the 

That  he  gets  all  the  free-blowing  air  hills,  its  maximum  speed  from  place  to 
there  is— as  much  or  as  little  as  he  place,  its  economy  in  gasoline,  its  re- 
wants,  markable  tire  mileage. 

That  he  can  regulate  the  amount  of  Features  that  apply  as  well  to  the 

ventilation.    That  he  can  instantly  ad-  Sedan  as  to  the  Open  models — the  fea- 

just  the  windows  for  any  sort  of  weather  tures  that  make  the  Franklin  so  defi- 

— shut  out  dust  or  rain;  drive  for  fifty  nitely  an  all-around  efficient  car. 

Touring  Car   228olbs..  . #1950.00        Cabriolet.  .  .  .  2485  lbs  #2750.00        Town  Car  .  .2610 lbs  #3100.00 

Runabout  2l6olbs...   1900.00        Sedan  26iolbs   2850.00        Limousin;  .  .2620 lbs   3100.00 

Four-passenger  Roadster  .  .  22Solbs. .  .   1950.00       Brougham  ..2575  lbs              2800.00  All  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Syracuse 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  X.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 
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HOMES  of  every  class,  from  the  man- 
sion to  the  cottage,  show  more 
interior  woodwork  to-day  than  at 
any  other  period  since  the  Middle  Ages. 
W  alls  are  panelled  from  top  to  bottom. 
Heavy  beams  support  the  ceiling.  Massive 
timbers  compose  the  fireplace.  Floors  are 
bare  and  polished.  All  this  is  beautifully 
accomplished,  and  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
through  the  use  of  North  Carolina  Pine. 

Your  New  Home  In  Line 
With  Present  Tendencies 

It  is  a  beautiful  custom.  Artificial  materials  can  never 
take  the  place  of  wood,  which  bears  evidence  of  having 
one  day  been  alive.  Cover  it  with  enamel  if  you  wish — 
and  you  will  find  that  North  Carolina  Pine  will  never 
discolor  it.  Treat  it  with  stains,  and  you  have  color 
and  warmth  plus  the  magnificent  figure  or  grain  of  the 
wood — still  visible. 

Two  valuable  books  are  yours  for  the  asking.  The 
Homebuilders'  Book  contains  pictures,  floor  plans  and 
general  information.  The  Book  of  Interiors  shows,  in 
rich  color,  the  beautiful  effects  obtainable  through  the 
use  of  North  Carolina  Pine.  Ask  for  the  books  by  name 
— either  or  both. 

The  Country  Life  Permanant  Exposition,  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York 
City,  contains  a  bungalow  built  throughout  of  North  Carolina  Fine. 

North  Carolina  Pine  Association 
50  Bank  of  Commerce  BIdg. 
Norfolk,  Virginia 


P._F.  Scheibe  -  Manager 

EXPERTS  in  AMERICAN 
and  EUROPEAN  IDEAS 
HOME  GROUNDS 
CITY,  PARK,  and 
„rius  CEMETERY  PLANNIN6 


MEDALS  WON 
IN  COMPETITION  WITH 
t  BEST IANOSCAPE  T 


For  Profit 
and  Pleasure 

On  your  lawn,  road- 
side or  other  non- 
productive ground. 
$  100  to  £300  per 
acre  net  profit;  fine  shade,  too.  Write  for  free  Nut 
Book.  Hardy  Northern  varieties.  Largest  Northern 
Pecan  Nursery  in  America. 

McCOY  NUT  NURSERIES 

719  Old  State  Bank  Bldg.  Evansville,  Ind. 


Start  a  Fernery 


Brighten  up  the  deep,  shady  nooks  on  your  lawn,  or  that  dark  porch  comer — just 
the  places  for  our  hardy  wild  ferns  and  wild  flower  collections.  We  have  been 
growing  them  for  25  years  and  know  what  varieties  are  suited  to  your  conditions. 
Tell  us  the  kind  of  soil  you  have — light,  sandy,  clay — and  we  will  advise  you. 

r  GILLETT'S  Ferns  and  Flowers 

will  give  the  charm  of  nature  to  your  yard.  These  include  not  only  hardy  wild  ferns,  but 
native  orchids  and  flowers  for  wet  and  swampy  spots,  rocky  hillsides  and  dry  woods.  We 
also  grow  such  hardy  flowers  as  primroses,  companulas,  digitalis,  violets,  hepaticas,  miliums 
and  wild  flowers  which  require  open  sunlight  as  well  as  shade.  If  you  want  a  bit  of  an  old- 
time  wildwood  garden,  with  flowers  just  as  Nature  grows  them,  send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  let  us  advise  you  what  to  select  and  how  to  succeed  with  them. 

EDWARD  GILLETT,  Box  5,  Southwick,  Mass. 


effect.  Some  of  the  later  ones  were  first  glazed, 
then  an  enamel  applied,  and  the  piece  fired  again. 

As  has  been  stated,  Staffordshire  figures  are 
not  uniformly  marked,  and  the  Woods  were 
among  the  last  of  the  Staffordshire  potters  to 
impress  their  name.  Consequently,  many  au- 
thentic Wood  figures  are  unmarked.  Some  of 
them,  however,  are  marked  R.  Wood,  or  Ra. 
Wood,  Burslem.  As  the  former  mark  appears 
chiefly  on  Tobies,  etc.,  decorated  in  the  earlier 
manner,  it  was  probably  used  by  the  father, 
while  the  latter  mark  was  used  by  the  son,  and 
perhaps  by  both. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete 
list  of  the  Ralph  Wood  patterns,  as  a  good 
many  of  them  are  missing.  Mold  numbers 
have  been  found  from  1  to  169  with  many  gaps 
in  the  continuity,  and  perhaps  half  of  the  169 
have  been  listed.  They  include  the  following 
subjects: 

The  Vicar  and  Moses,  Hudibras,  Old  Age, 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  Van  Tromp,  Roman 
Charity,  various  Charity  groups,  also  Faith  and 
Hope;  Elijah  Fed  by  Ravens,  The  Lost  Piece, 
King  David,  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  Philip;  Fortune,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Venus, 
Apollo,  and  Bacchus;  busts  of  Franklin,  Handel, 


An  oval  placque — one  of  Ralph  Wood's  less  common  designs 


Milton,  Pope,  Voltaire,  Newton,  and  Chaucer; 
The  Flute  Player,  The  Bird  Cage,  Haymakers, 
many  different  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses, 
The  Lost  Sheep,  Musician,  Gamekeeper,  Gar- 
dener, Troubadour,  Spanish  Dancer,  Sweep 
Boy,  Cupid  on  a  Lion,  and  miscellaneous  un- 
named groups;  Elephant,  Stag,  Lion,  Dog,  Squir- 
rel, Deer,  Goat,  Ram.  Bull  Baiting;  Satyr-headed 
jugs,  and  a  dozen  different  Tobies. 

By  far  the  most  famous  of  these  subjects  is 
1  he  Vicar  and  Moses,  now  rare  and  very  valu- 
able. Its  quaint,  rather  obvious  humor,  has 
been  well  rendered,  the  modeling  is  fine,  the 
coloring  quiet  and  harmonious.  The  pulpit 
and  desk  are  a  light,  purplish  brown,  while  there 
is  a  greenish  tint  in  the  canopy  behind  the 
\  icar's  head.  He  wears  a  nearly  white  cassock, 
while  Moses  wears  a  blue  coat,  and  the  flesh 
tints  are  subdued  and  good.  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  this  piece  was  designed  by  Aaron 
Wood,  but  I  can  find  no  good  reason  for  thinking 
so.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  first 
modeled  by  Ralph  Wood,  2nd,  though  it  is 
sometimes  marked  with  the  later  impress — Ra. 
Wood,  Burslem.  The  piece  stands  about  nine 
and  three  quarter  inches  high. 

The  Vicar  and  Moses  was  very  popular  and 
was  frequently  copied  by  other  potters,  but  with 
a  loss  of  strength  and  simplicity  in  the  modeling. 
The  design  was  reproduced  by  Ralph  Wood's 
successors  for  many  years,  with  a  gradual  deteri- 
oration in  color  and  modeling.  The  strong 
enamel  colors  used  on  the  later  copies  were  far 
less  pleasing  than  the  original  tints. 

There  were  a  good  many  Quakers  and  non- 
conformists in  Staffordshire,  and  figures  and 
pictures  which  lampooned  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land clergy  met  with  popular  favor.  A  group  of 
similar  type,  which  enjoyed  considerable  vogue, 
was  a  later  design  by  Ralph  Wood,  3rd,  called 
"Parson  and  Clerk" — the  latter  bearing  a  lan- 
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$1150 


K.  o.  h. 
Iv.n  inc 


For  Mitchell  Junior  120-inch 
wheclhnse 


SIXKS 


$1460 

For  7-Pass.  Mitchell 
wheelbase 


K;.< 


127-inch 


John  W.  Bate's  New  Standard 

100%  Over-Strength 


I  lunk  uh.it  th.it  means  iwue  the 
needed  strength  in  even  Mitchell 
part.  All  out  margins  of"  safetv 
doubled.     Note  how  it  came  about. 

It  Used  To  Be  50 

Some  \i.us  ago,  John  W.  Bate 
adopted  in  Mitchells  a  50  per  cent 
maigm  ot  N.ittt\.  That  is,  each  part 
was  ;o  percent  strongci  than  need 
be.  That  standard  w.is  considered 
extreme.  lo  combine  such  strength 
with  lightness  added  much  to  Mitchell 
cost. 

Hut  the  Mitchell  to-day,  almost  the 

wot Kl  over,  is  known  as  'The  Engi- 
neers' Car,"  because  so  many  famous 
engineers  ha\ e  bought  it 

Two  of  these  Mitchells  have  been 
run  over  ^00.000  miles  each.  Seven 
have  averaged  175,000  miles  apiece. 
So  the  Mitchell  now  stands  first  in 
proved  endurance. 

Foreign  Standards 

But  in  1913  Mr.  Bate  spent  a  year 
in  Europe,  to  learn  where  foreign 
engineers  excelled.  He  found  that 
there  the  leaders  aimed  at  100  per 
cent  over-strength.  But  that  stand- 
ard was  based  on  smooth  European 
roads,  not  on  American  conditions. 

So  on  his  return  he  started  out  to 
double  our  margins  of  safety.  He 
has  done  it  part  by  part.  He  has 
worn  out  tiftv  Mitchell  cars  in  learn- 


ing strength  requirements.  And  he 
invented  tests  to  prove  that  parts 
had  twice  the  needed  strength. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we 
announce  this  100  per  cent  over- 
stretch in  every  vital  part. 

Lifetime  Service 

One  object  is  safety,  one  is  small 
upkeep,  and  one  is  to  give  you  a  life- 
time car. 

Over  440  parts  are  now  made  of 
toughened  steel.  All  parts  which  get 
a  major  strain  are  built  of  Chrome 
\  anadium,  and  all  are  oversize. 

1  he  Bate  cantilever  springs  seem  to 
be  all-enduring.  Used  for  two  years 
on  thousands  of  cars,  not  one  of  these 
springs  has  broken. 

I  he  steering  gear,  the  axles,  gears, 
drive-shaft,  etc.,  are  all  tested  for 
shocks  which  never  occur  in  driving. 


TWO  SIZES 

Ml&.L  —  ll           A  roomy,  7-passenger  Six,  with 

milllieil  127-inch  wheelbase.    A  high- 

speed,  economical  48-horsepower  motor.  Disap- 
pearing extra  seats  and  31  extra  features  included. 

Price.  $1460,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 


Mitchell  Junior 


A  5-passenger  Six 
on  similar  lines,  with 
120-inch  wheelbase.  A  40- horsepower  motor — 
{  inch  smaller  bore  than  larger  Mitchell. 

Price.  SI  150.  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Also  all  styles  ot  enclosed  and  convertible  bodies. 
Also  demountable  tops. 


Other  Mitchell  Extras 

The  Mitchell  is  built  in  a  45-acie 
plant.  In  a  plant  erected  and 
equipped,  under  John  W.  Bate,  to 
build  this  one  car  economically.  I  In- 
output  this  year  is  25,000  cars. 

I  ikIci  these  methods  our  factory 
cost  has  been  cut  in  two.  As  com- 
pared with  other  high-grade  cars,  we 
are  able  to  give  you  at  least  20  per 
cent  extra  value. 

There  are  in  the  Mitchell  31  extra 
features,  nearly  all  of  which  all  other 
cars  omit.  I  hey  will  cost  us  this 
year  about  #4,000,000. 

This  year  we  start  to  build  all 
Mitchell  bodies,  under  Bate  methods, 
in  our  new  body  plant.  That  new 
saving  enables  us  to  add  24  per  cent  to 
the  cost  of  finish,  upholstery  and  trim- 
ming. You  will  see  nowhere  else  so 
much  luxury  lavished  on  a  car  at  the 
Mitchell  price. 

The  vast  over-strength — w  h  i  c  h 
means  costly  materials — is  also  paid 
for  out  of  factory  savings. 


So  you  see  in  the  Mitchell,  in  a  hundred  ways, 
the  result  of  Bate  efficiency.  It  has  taken  Mr. 
Bate  14  years  to  accomplish  this.  Mdlionsof 
dollars  have  been  invested  in  this  model  plant 
and  equipment.  So  this  is  something  in  which 
the  Mitchell  is  not  likely  to  be  matched. 

Our  new  models  are  on  exhibit  at  your  local 
Mitchell  showroom.  Go  see  the  extras  that 
they  offer  as  compared  with  other  cars. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The   New   COUNTRY  LIFE 


April,   191 7 


QUIET-ACTION  Closets 


WHY  install  a  noisy  closet?  Our  Quiet- Action 
Closets  effectively  silence  the  rush — swish — 
hiss  and  gurgle  of  the  flushing  operation. 

For  sixteen  years  the  SILENTIS  —  the  pioneer 
quiet -action  closet — has  been  furnished  for  the 
finest  homes  throughout  America. 

The  SILENTUM  insures  the  feature  of  quiet- 
ness, and  costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  closet  of  a 
dependable  grade. 

Both  the  SILENTIS  and  SILENTUM  are  described  more  in 
detail  in  our  new  138-page  "Bathroom  Book",  which  illustrates 
the  latest  examples  of  plumbing  fixtures  for  bathroom,  kitchen  and 
laundry,  and  shows  22  model  bathrooms,  with  full  descriptions  and 
prices.   Mailed  for  4c  postage. 

THE  J.L.MOTT  IRONWORKS,  Fifth  Ave.  and  17th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


IMPORTANT! 

Your  Architect 
can  tell  you  about 
Mott  quality. 

Your  Plumber 

can  give  you  an 
estimate  on  Mott 
Plumbing  Fixtures 
installed  complete . 
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Eighty-nine  years  of  Supremacy 
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+  Showrooms  equipped  u  ith  model  bath 


Become  a  Game  Farmer 

Write  for  these  two  books  which 
tell  all  about  this  interesting  and 
profitable  work.  "Game  Farming 
for  Profit  and  Pleasure,"  is  sent  free 
on  request.  It  treats  of  tn%  subject 
as  a  whole;  describes  the  many 
game  birds,  tells  of  their  food  and 
habits,  etc.  '"American  Pheasant 
Breeding  and  Shooting,"  is  sent  on 
receipt  of  ioc.  in  stamps.  It  is  a 
complete  manual  on  the 
subject. 

HEUCULES  POWDEH.CO. 

1009  Market  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


Beautify  your  home.  Plant  Hill's  Evergreens. 
"We  are  evergreen  specialists,  not  only  in  grow- 
ing but  in  planning  artistic  effects.  Prices  low- 
est— quality  considered.  Don't  risk  failure — 
Get  Hill's  Kree  Evergreen  Book.  Write  to-day. 

Expert  advice  frte! 
D.  Hill  Nur*ery  Co.,       Erercreen  Specialists 
Box  tMM  Dundee,  111. 


Horsford'S   And  Lily 

Cold  Weather  „Bulbs 
Plants 


And 
Flower 
Seeds 
That 
Grow 


Old  -  fashioned 
Flowers,  D  e  1  - 
phiniums,  Peo- 
nies, Iris,  Fox- 
gloves, Holly- 
hocks, Wild  Flowers,  Ferns,  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  etc. 

The  Fruits  I  offer  are  selected  va- 
rieties which  resist  extreme  cold. 
Those  that  easily  winter  kill  are 
not  included.  Don't  fail  to  see  our 
new  catalogue  before  placing  your 
spring  orders.  Prices  are  very  low, 
considering  the  quality  of  stock. 
Ask  for  catalogue  M. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD, 

Charlotte,  Vermont 


tern   and   assisting  the  former  home  after  a 

carouse. 

The  Lost  Sheep  is  a  figure  about  nine  inches 
high,  showing  a  shepherd  with  a  lamb  on  his 
shoulder  and  a  dog  at  his  feet,  partly  decorated 
in  oil  gilt.  The  Haymakers  are  a  pair  of  figures, 
a  man  bearing  a  scythe  and  a  woman  carrying  a 
small  water  cask.  They  are  about  seven  and 
three  quarter  inches  tall  and  are  marked  R.  Wood. 
Old  Age  is  an  old  man  leaning  on  a  crutch  and  a 
stick,  nine  inches  high  and  marked  R.  Wood.  A 
companion  piece  shows  an  old  woman. 

Another  fine  example  of  humorous  modeling 
is  far  Hudibras  on  his  horse.  Other  subjects 
much  sought  for  are  Milton,  Washington,  Nep- 
tune, Venus,  Apollo,  Handel,  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,  Charity,  and  the  Toby  jugs.  The 
animals,  as  a  rule,  are  carefully  modeled  and 
interesting. 

Staffordshire  figures  are  not  considered  as 
valuable  as  some  others,  though  in  many  re- 
spects they  are  preferable.  Derby  figures,  for 
example,  run  as  high  as  #300  in  value,  while 
Staffordshire  figures  range  from  $1  to  $100. 
Of  these,  original  Ralph  Wood  figures  are  the 
most  valuable.  They  are  becoming  scarcer 
all  the  time,  and  very  few  are  coming  into  the 
market.  They  will  soon  be  worth  their  weight 
in  silver,  if  not  in  gold. 

With  eager  collectors  .pn  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  prices  run  rather  high.  Here  are 
some  English  auction  prices  that  will  give  an 
idea  of  values:  The  Vicar  and  Moses,  1906,  £35, 
os.  A  poorer  example  of  the  same,  1906,  £8. 
Elijah  and  the  Widow,  1907,  £1,  4s.  each.  Mil- 
ton and  Handel,  1907,  £6.  Girl  Haymaker,  1907, 
£6.  Chaucer  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  1907,  £12. 
Vicar  and  Moses,  1908,  £15.  Shepherd  and 
Shepherdess,  1908,  £12.  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  1908,  £14.  Boy  and  Girl  Harvesters, 
pair,  1908,  £10,  5s.  Toby  jug,  1908,  £6,  6s. 
Apollo  and  Lyre,  1908,  £2,  5s. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  English  prices 
have,  of  course,  gone  by  the  board,  but  without 
much  effect  on  the  American  market.  Here 
to-day,  original  Ralph  Wood  figures  in  good 
condition  are  w-orth  from  #40  to  #150.  Mrs. 
N.  Hudson  Moore  tells  of  paying  #75  for  a  six- 
inch  bust  of  Shakespeare  by  Wood,  while  I  know 
of  examples  of  The  Vicar  and  Moses  that  are  held 
at  $1  ^o. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  collection  of 
Staffordshire  cottage  ornaments  would  be  quite 
complete  without  a  few  authentic  pieces  by  Ralph 
Wood.  A  collection  of  Ralph  Wood  figures 
alone  would  be  of  great  interest  and  value,  but 
rather  beyond  the  range  of  the  average  collector. 
One  seldom  sees  The  Vicar  and  Moses  nowadays 
outside  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  and  a  few  private  collections  of 
long  standing.  But  it  is  still  possible  to  pick  up 
one  of  the  minor  subjects — pieces  which  show 
all  the  W  ood  fineness  of  modeling  and  coloring — 
to  occupy  the  place  of  honor  in  the  collection. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  ABOUT 
ANTIQUES 

ECENTLY  I  inherited  the  silver 
epergne  of  which  I  send  you  a 
photograph.  Can  you  give  me 
any  idea  as  to  its  value?  It  was 
made  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  about 
1772,  by  John  Lloyd.  All  the 
glass  insets  are  intact  except  one,  which  has  a 
slight  crack  and  a  chip  out  of  the  edge.  The 
glass,  I  think,  may  be  the  famous  W7aterford 
ware.    It  is  exquisite  in  its  crudity. 

J.  P.  S.,  Madison,  N.  J. 


Silver  epergne  made  in  Ireland  about  1772 
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Chicago,  III  .  Dec.  Sth,  U)i6. 
Cyclone   Kcnce  Company, 

W.iukt f»n.  IHinnii. 

Itcnflcmcn:     I   enclose  my 

check  on  the  GmummiI  & 

Commercial  \ .1  r ioii.il  Rank  to 
your  order  lor  Jd.;ty>.Mo,  COW 
mt  vour  invoice  of  December 
7th. 

1  wish  Is  compliment  you 
upon  the  cxccllen  t  service  you 
have  rendered.  The  fence  is 
very  satisfactorv  in  every  wav 
and  is  the  subject  oi  much 
commendation  on  the  part  of 
my  neighbors,  several  of  whom 
are  ordering  fences  similar  to  it 
lor  their  own  use. 

I  should  like  to  have  you  con- 
sider this  an  order  for  an  addi- 
tional amount  ol  fencing  on  the 
north  side  ol  my  place  to  extend 
from  the  present  fence  line  clear 
down  to  the  lake.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  build  this  fence  this 
I  all  or  next  Spring  w  hichever 
time  it  can  be  done. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CTB  M         C    1  HOYNTON. 


Our  expert  engineers  will  take  pleasure  in  advising 
with  you  free  or  charge  regarding  your  particular  fence 
needs. 

Our  free  catalog,  also,  will  be  helpful  to  you.  May 
WC  mail  you  a  copy? 

//  r:ti  to  office  nearest  sou  or  to  home  offices  at  ff'aukegan,  Illinois. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

l  The  Master  Fence  Builders) 
Waukegan,  111.  Dept.  138  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Branches:    New  York         Detroit         Chicago        Oakland,  Cal. 

Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  Dept.  138,  Waukegan,  111. 

Please  send  me  free  illustrated  catalog  on  items  checked  below 
□Cyclone  Property  Protection  Fence 
DCyclone  Ornamental  Lawn  Pence 
□Cyclone  Chain  Link  Fence 
□Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence 
□Cyclone  Vine  Trellis  and  Arches 
□Cyclone  Entrance  Arches 
□Cyclone  Flower-bed  Border 
□Cyclone  "4  in  one"  Playground  Outfits 
□Cyclone  Walk  Gates  and  Drive  Gates 
□Cyclone  Farm  Gates 

□  Hy-grade  Iron  Fencing  and  Gates 

□  Hy-grade  Window  Guards  and  Grills 

□  Hy-grade  Iron  and  Wire  Work  for  Kennels,  Poultry 
Houses,  Zoological  Gardens,  etc 


ctioiv  Fencing  Pays 


How  often  have  you  seen  really  attractive  and  beau- 
tiful grounds  fatally  marred  by  being  enclosed  with  an 
inartistic  fence  of  heavy  iron  bars,  suggesting  the  cold, 
forbidding  appearance  of  a  jail  yard? 


And  how  inwardly 
glad  you  have  been  to 
view  the  iron  bars  from 
the  outside! 

In  contrast,  how  re- 
freshing has  been  the 
pleasure,  how  delightful 
to  the  eye,  to  see  the 
Cyclone  Fence  of  quiet, 
refined  taste,  blending 
harmoniously  with  the 
beauties  of  God's  great 
out-of-doors  and  mod- 
estly adding  a  pleasing, 
decorative  touch  to  na- 
ture! 

Cyclone  Fence  is  the 
far-in-the-lead  fence  en- 
closing the  most  notable 
homes,  clubs  and  public 
grounds.  It  affords 
maximum  service  with 
absolute,  dependable 
protection. 
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Put  your  House  in  Order 

HAD  your  home  been  Dunham  heated  this  would 
have  been  a  winter  of  comfort,  of  health  and  of 
economy.  Radiators  would  neither  have  knocked  nor 
pounded.  Each  room  would  have  been  comfortably, 
cozily  warm  every  hour  of  every  day.  The  consump- 
tion of  costly  coal  would  have  been  amazingly  low. 

You  could  have  mechanically  kept  the  whole  house 
at  any  desired  degree  of  heat  all  through  the  day  and 
at  another  and  a  lower  temperature  during  the  night. 
And  without  going  near  the  cellar. 

Whether  you  have  decided  to  build  anew,  to  move, 
or  to  abide  where  you  are,  now  is  the  time  to  plan  to 
put  your  house  in  order  against  the  rigors  of  next  winter 
by  installing  Dunham  Heating. 

Asteam  fitter  can  Dunhamizeahome.  Whilethefirst 
cost  of  the  Dunham  Vapor  Heating  System  is  not  the  low- 
est figure  at  which  heating  equipment  can  be  bought,  in 
the  end  it  is  the  cheapest.  Write  for  full  facts  now.  Ask  for 
our  free  book — the  3  H's.  It  is  full  of  absorbing  interest. 

Dunham 

■^VAPOR  HEATING  SYSTEM 
The  C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 

DIVISION  SALES  OFFICES:  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco 


DUNHAM 
Radiator  Trap 

This  device  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  DUNHAM  VAPOR 
HEATING  SYSTEM.  Because  it 
makes  impossible  the  presence  of 
water  in  radiators,  it  prevents  their 
pounding  and  knocking,  reduces  fuel 
consumption,  causes  the  radiator  to 
heat  evenly  and  quickly,  eliminates 
the  hissing  air  valve  and  spurting 
water,  • 


Boston 
Rochester 
Albany 
Philadelphia 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Branch  Offices: 


BRANCHES 

Birmingham  Indianapolis  Davenport  Fort  Worth 

Pittsburgh  Louisville  Des  Moines  Dallas 

Cleveland  Milwaukee  St.  Louis  Denver 

Detroit  Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Cheyenne 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


Halifax 


Montreal 


Otta 


Winnipeg 


Salt  Lake  City 
Spokane 
Portland,  Ore. 
Seattle 
Los  Angeles 


Vancouver 


Matinecock  Neighborhood  House.  Cu\  Lowell,  Architect,  N.  Y. 
Roof  stained  with  Cabot's  Creosote  Stains,  If alls  finished  with 
Cabot's  Old  Firginia  White  ■ 

Cabot's 
Old  Virginia  White 

The  Clean,  Brilliant  "  Whitewash -white*' 

Old  Virginia  White  has  real  distinction.  It  is  a  softer 
but  brighter  white  than  paint,  and  its  texture  is  essen- 
tially different.  It  is  as  handsome  as  new  whitewash  and 
as  lasting  as  paint — thougn  cheaper.  It  has  the  genuine 
old  Colonial  effect  and  when  combined  with 

Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 

on  the  roof  the  result  is  so  thoroughly  harmonious  and 
distinguished  that  your  house  is  sure  to  represent  the 
latest  and  best  in  exterior  decoration. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  goods  all  over  the  country 
Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Mfg.  Chemists,  147  Milk  St.,  Boston.  Mau. 
24  W-  Kinzie  Street,  Chicago       S23  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


CRANE 

VALVES  and 

FITTINGS 

are  the  standard  everywhere 


LOOK  FOR X 

lycos 

ON  YOUR 
[FEVER  THERMOMETER 
IT  IS  NEVER  FOUND 
ON  AN  INFERIOR 
INSTRUMENT  7 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  Tycosorfayhr  Thermometer  for  Every  Purpose 


The  owner  of  this  epergne  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated, for  it  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  silver- 
smith's work.  Unfortunately,  dealers  have  been 
unable  to  give  me  any  uniform  idea  as  to  its 
value.  Such  pieces  are  not  readily  salable, 
and  not  enough  business  is  done  in  them,  it 
appears,  to  establish  a  market  value.  Estimates 
vary  so  widely  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  a  correct  one.  That  it  is  a  valuable  piece, 
however,  goes  without  saying. 


I 


HAVE  a  beautiful  set  of  britannia  ware  con- 
sisting of  six  pieces — tea  pot,  water  pot,  slop 
bowl,  coffee  pot,  sugar  bowl,  and  cream  pitcher. 
They  are  marked  on  the  bottom  of  each  piece, 
James  Dixon  &  Sons,  1844, withdifferent  numerals 
on  the  different  pieces.  I  write  to  ask  you  if 
you  can  give  me  some  information  about  it. 

I  also  have  an  old  pewter  teapot,  not  marked, 
and  some  old  silver  teaspoons  made  by  A. 
Reeder.  They  have  a  bird  on  the  back,  probably 
intended  to  be  a  pheasant.  Could  you  give  me 
some  idea  of  their  value? 

I  have  three  pieces  of  dark  brown  mottled  or 
variegated  glaze  ware — a  hound-handled  pitcher 
with  hunting  scene,  a  smaller  pitcher,  and  a  cow 
creamer.  Milk  is  poured  into  the  cow's  back 
and  issues  from  her  mouth.  What  is  their 
value? 

Mrs.  A.  F.  W.,^Bernardston,  Mass. 

Dixon  was  a  well  known  maker  of  britannia 
ware.  Britannia  of  so  late  a  date  as  yours  is  of 
comparatively  little  value  to  collectors,  but 
a  set  of  a  similar  sort  was  recently  priced  at  $45 
in  New  York.  The  spoons  by  Reeder  are  worth 
about  $3  apiece.  Your  pottery  is  Bennington. 
Bennington  pieces  are  worth  a  few  dollars  apiece, 
and  some  of  the  rarer  pieces  have  brought  as 
much  as  #25;  but  it  all  depends  on  the  needs  of 
the  purchaser. 

T  AM  looking  for  a  customer  for  a  very  hand- 
■1  some  white-centred,  palm-leaf  Paisley  shawl. 
Also  a  black  silk  embroidered  shawl  in  good 
condition,  with  heavy  embroidery.  What  price 
might  I  expect  to  receive? 

A.  E.  W.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Just  at  present  there  seems  to  be  a  very  slight 
demand  for  old  shawls.  Paisley  shawls,  which 
originally  cost  hundreds  of  dollars,  have  recently 
been  offered  for  sale  at  $25  and  $35  each.  I  can- 
not understand  this,  for  they  may  be  put  to 
many  decorative  uses  in  the  home.  I  would 
advise  holding  these  shawls,  for  very  likely  there 
will  be  a  greater  demand  for  them  some  day. 

I WANT  to  inquire  about  the  probable  age  of  a 
wooden-works,  one-day,  weight,  striking  clock 
that  I  own.  It  has  the  names  of  the  makers, 
"Hopkins  &  Alfred,  Harwinton,  Conn."  on  the 
inside,  with  directions,  but  without  dates. 
The  clock  is  in  a  case  thirty  inches  high,  with 
columns  up  the  sides.  They  are  probably  ma- 
hogany veneer,  but  the  clock  has  been  painted 
all  over  in  the  past.  The  lower  panel  of  the 
door  has  a  gilt  border  marked  off  in  repeated 
conventional  figures,  with  a  colored  landscape  of 
no  merit  as  a  picture,  but  showing  several  colors 
in  trees,  sky,  ground,  and  house.  The  dial  is 
on  a  painted  board,  the  corners  being  filled  with 
pink  and  gilt  raised  flowers.  The  centre  has  a 
pink  and  green  wreath.  The  figures  are  Arabic, 
and  black.  The  clock  is  reputed  to  be  135  years 
old  and  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  family  of 
Crumbs  in  northern  New  York.  Two  teeth  are 
broken  from  the  winding  wheel.  Otherwise,  it 
was  in  good  condition  and  running  well  when 
broken. 

E.  A.  P.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

I  do  not  think  that  your  clock  can  be  quite 
100  years  old.  Hopkins  &  Alfred  were 
at  work  in  Hawinton,  Conn.,  in  1820.  They 
may  have  been  there  a  few  years  before  that, 
but  probably  not  many.  They  moved  later 
to  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  they  advertised  in 
1827.  They  are  known  to  have  made  excellent 
clocks  with  wooden  works.  In  man}'  respects 
these  were  the  best  wooden  works  made  in 
America.    Some  of  their  clocks  are  still  running. 

W.  A.  D. 
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"AT  THE  END  OF  THE  TRAIL" 

Frazsrr  s  Statue  to  be  erected  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Lincoln  Highway. 
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Valspar  Makes  Another  Record! 

It  withstands  36  hours  of  live  steam 

T    TUMAN  ingenuity  never  devised  a  more  severe 
|     I  and  conclusive  varnish  test,  but  it  all  happened 
accidentally  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  largest 
public  service  corporations  in  New  York  City. 

A  cold  snap  came  one  Saturday.  At  noon  orders 
were  given  to  turn  on  the  steam  heat.  This  was  com- 
plied with,  but  one  little  detail  was  overlooked — to 
close  an  open  valve  on  a  radiator. 

So  all  through  Saturday  night,  all  day  Sunday,  and 
until  business  time  on  Monday  morning,  live  steam 
filled  the  room. 


VALENTINE'S 


SPAR 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


When  the  steam  was  finally  turned  off  Monday  morning  and 
the  clerks  entered  the  room,  a  scene  of  wreckage  met  their  eyes. 

The  varnish  on  the  doors  and  woodwork  was  literally  boiled 
away.  The  wall-paper-  was  hanging  off  in  sheets.  In  fact, 
everything  at  first  sight  seemed  utterly  ruined. 

One  startling  fact  soon  became  evident — namely,  that  the 
furniture  was  absolutely  unharmed. 

An  investigation  developed  that  the  reason  for  this  phenomenon 
was,  the  desks  and  furniture  had  all  been  varnished  with 
Valspar. 

The  Inspector  of  Equipment  for  this  corporation  wrote  us  an 
enthusiastic  letter,  from  which  we  quote: 

"The  steam  destroyed  the  paper  on  the  walls,  varnish  on  the 
woodwork,  and  swelled  the  doors  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
close  them  after  they  had  been  forced  open.  But  the  furniture, 
which  was  finished  with  Valspar  *  came  through  the  36  hours' 
steaming  without  a  spot,  nor  did  it  warp  or  swell  in  the  slight- 
est degree. 

This  test  demonstrates  again  that  Valspar  is  absolutely  water- 
proof. It  won't  turn  white  in  water,  and  it  is  adapted  for 
every  varnish  purpose  in  homes,  offices  and  industrial  buildings 
of  all  kinds. 

Most  paint  dealers  carry  Valspar. '  If  you  cannot  gel  it.  write  direct  to  us. 


Special  Offer 


Test  Valspar  in  your  home,  in  your  own  way.  under  the  severest  conditions  you  can  devise. 
To  make  it  easy,  we  will  supply  a  sample  can  for  20c.  in  stamps,  enough  to  make  a  real  test. 
Send  to-day  to  VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  442  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

Largest  Matlufaclurers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  World 


New  York  Chicago 
Boston 


-VAMIES- 


Toronto  London 
Amsterdam 


Established  1833 

W.  P.  FULLER  S:  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 

Copyright  1017  by  i  'tilenline  &  Cojtift.iity 


THE  HONEY-BEE  SAVINGS  BANK 

By  T.CHALMERS  POTTER 

REQUENT  comment  upon  the  steady  movement  of 
country  young  people  to  the  city,  makes  it  profitable 
to  consider  the  reasons  for  it,  and  also  to  reflect  upon 
any  measures  which  might  open  the  way  for  young; 
farm  folk  to  be  better  satisfied  with  country  life. 
Fifteen  years  of  professional  service  among  farmer 
and  country  village  people  have  forced  upon  me  tin 
conclusion  that  contentment  for  many  young  men  and 
women  living  upon  farms  depends  upon  what  is  fair  and  hopeful  to  them 
in  a  money  way.  They  say  that  they  can  not  make  any  adequate  start  of 
their  own,  since  numbers  of  them  work  at  the  old  farm  home,  with  little 
or  no  money  recompense.  The  young  folk  wish,  not  unreasonably,  for 
their  own  pin  money  and  the  privilege  of  standing  in  their  own  individ- 
uality— that  is,  to  be  counted  somewhat  separately  from  their  parents! 
This  means  a  beginning  in  personal  possessions,  fostering  a  laudable  inde- 
pendence, self  respect,  and  thrift/  How  are  these  to  be  attained  ?  Matur- 
ing boys  and  girls  are  doing  more  hard  thinking  over  these  precise  prob- 
lems than  their  fathers  and  mothers  have  any  idea  of.  Inability  to  help 
them  solve  them,  or  refusal  to  do  so,  turns  their  inclinations  city-ward. 

After  having  dipped  into  the  fascinating  pursuit  of  bee-keeping  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  it  is  a  very  practical  solution 
of  this  problem.  It  is  the  easiest,  most  educative,  most  interesting,  and 
most  satisfying  of  the  many  outdoor  avocations;  and  besides  all  this  it  is 
sufficiently  lucrative  to  provide  pocket  money  in  the  present  and  gives  one 
a  means  of  livelihood  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  need.  The  initial  ex- 
pense is  small,  and  it  yields  an  income  in  cash  a"hd  in  additional  bees 
the  very  first  season,  continuing  increasingly  year  after  year.  And 
lastly,  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  physically  infirm  as  well  as  the 
strong  and  rugged. 

,  First,  of  course,  come  the  bees  and  the  hive  they  are  in.  It  pays  to  buy 
good  bees,  and  a  good  modern  comb  honey  hive  is  indispensable.  You  can 
purchase  a  colony  of  Italian  bees  for  from  #5  to  #15.  You  may  even  get 
a  friendly  neighbor  to  put  a  swarm  into  a  hive  for  you  gratis.  Such  swarms 
have  been  bestowed  upon  me  more  than  once.  Five  dollars,  if  from  some 
acquaintance  or  not  distant  apiarist,  just  as  they  stand  in  his  yard,  includ- 
ing one  honey  crate  filled  with  little  boxes  that  may  be  on  the  hive.  I  pur- 
chased two  precisely  this  way  last  spring.  Ten  or  fifteen  dollars  if  from 
noted  apiarists  in  the  business  of  selling  fine  Italian  bees,  with  selected  and 
tested  queens  to  head  their  stock.  For,  you  must  know  that  some  strains 
of  honey  bees  are  now  bred  as  poultry  and  cattle  are,  for  the  best  charac- 
teristics, such  as  color,  gentleness,  prolificacy,  hardiness,  and  honey  gather- 
ing proclivities.  But  generally  speaking,  as  any  honest  breeder  will  tell 
you,  more  depends  upon  the  care  given  your  bees  than  upon  the  price  you 
pay.  Tack  a  strip  of  screen  wire  over  the  entrance  of  the  hive  in  the  eve- 
ning when  the  occupants  have  ceased  flying,  and  take  it  home,  setting  it 
where  it  is  permanently  to  remain.  Leave  the  screen  on  one  day  and  night 
if  you  got  them  near  by,  say  within  five  miles,  and  see  that  the  hive  is 
protected  from  a  hot  sun.  If  they  came  by  express,  or  from  a  greater 
distance  than  five  miles,  let  them  out  at  once.  None  will  be  lost.  In 
fact,  they  will  appear  content  and  will  find  their  way  about  within  half 
an  hour. 

You  will  need,  also,  a  hat,  a  veil  and  some  gloves.  We  decline  to  count 
them  an  expense,  since  any  old  hat,  a  piece  of  black  mosquito  netting  to 
gather  over  it  and  down  over  your  shoulders,  and  an  old  pair  of  kid  or 
canvas  gauntlet  gloves  will  do.  If  you  are  determined  to  spend  for  new 
and  purposely  made  articles,  a  brussels-net  veil  costs  50  cents,  and  long 
canvas  gloves  the  same.  Smoke  from  cobs,  shavings,  rags,  or  any  clean 
refuse  instantly  quiets  bees  so  that  they  are  tractable  and  may  easily  be 
handled  or  their  hives  manipulated.  Bee-keepers  commonly  use  a  handy 
bellows-smoker  designed  for  the  purpose.  One  of  a  sufficient  size  costs  50 
cents.  Then,  on  the  top  of  every  hive,  but  under  the  cover,  there  fits,  in 
the  honey  season,  a  crate,  called  a  "super,"  which  holds  thirty-two  little 
sections  4x5  inches  in  size,  in  each  of  which  your  bees  store  a  pound  of 
honeycomb.  You  would  need  three  supers  besides  the  one  that  came  with 
your  first  colony.  These  cost  85  cents  each,  ready  made;  less  if  you  are 
handy  with  your  hammer,  and  purchase  them  knocked  down.  For  your 
first  season  you  should  also  have  150  of  the  folding  box  sections.  You 
may  not  get  all  of  them  filled  and  completely  capped  over  that  first  sum- 
mer, but  it  is  probable  that  you  will  secure  a  full  hundred  or  more  of  fin- 


An  untillable  or  neglected  spot  will  please  your  bees,  and  in  it  they  will  do  as  well  as  anywhere 
else.   This  is  a  Southern  scene,  but  honey  bees  are  a  success  in  our  Northern  states  and  in  Canada 
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A  RE  you  neglecting  your  trees  ? 
Z\  Do  you  know  positively  that 

they  are  strong  and  healthy 
are  you  sure  they  are  free  from 
decay  and  disease  ? 

It  is  dangerous  to  guess  about  your  trees — 
dangerous  to  procrastinate. 

The  owner  of  the  tree  shown  above  assumed  that 
its  condition  was  perfect,  but  he  intended  to  find 
out  sttmt  day  for  a  certainty. 
Mis  neglect  «;>s  fatal.  The  tree,  sound  in  appear- 
ance to  the  untrained  eye.  inside  was  seriously 
decayed.  One  day  a  severe  storm  blew  and  the 
weakened  tree  Rave  way — ruined  beyond  saving! 
It  was  a  case  of  "the  last  straw  which  broke  the 
camels  back." 

Take  no  chances  with  your  trees — have  them 
examined  now. 

But  be  sure  to  select  Tree  Surgeons  of  proved 
ability — experts  who  can  save  your  trees  without 
guessing  or  experiment. 

You  wouldn't  think  of  entrusting  your  body  to 
a  hospital  assistant  nor  your  teeth  to  a  dentist's 
helper.  To  entrust  your  trees  to  untrained  and 
inexperienced  men  is  equally  dangerous — as  dan- 
gerous as  neglect  itself. 

Davey  Tree  Surgery  Is  Safe 

Your  trees,  many  of  them  the  product  of  several 
generations,  are  priceless.  Once  lost,  they  can 
not  be  restored  in  your  lifetime,  or  that  of  your 
children. 

To  whom  shall  you  entrust  them?  There  can  be 
only  one  answer,  for  there  is  only  one  safe  place 
to  go — to  Davey  Tree  Surgeons. 

Safr — because  Davey  Tree  Surgery  is  time-proved;  its 
record  of  successful  performance  for  thousands  of  estate 
owners  spans  a  generation. 


S/jl.:  Uvause  I  ho  I  >:ivey  Company  is  ;i  successful  institu- 
tion of  financial  slalufily  and  amply  able  to  make  good1  in 
every  detail  % 

Safe — because  no  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  allowed  any 
responsibility  until  he  has  conclusively  demonstrated  his 
fitness.  Me  must  have  served  his  full  course  of  thorough 
practical  training  and  scientific  study  in  the  Davey  In- 
stitute of  Tree  Surgery — -a  school,  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  which  we  conduct  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
drilling  our  men  in  Davey  methods  and  Davey  ideals. 
Safr — because  Davey  Tree  Surgery  has  been  endorsed  as 
best  by  the  United  States  Government,  after  exhaustive 
ollicial  investigation. 

Safr — because  Davey  Tree  Surgery  is  recommended  by 
thousands  of  prominent  men  and  women  whose  endorse- 
ment you  can  accept  with  complete  conlidcnce.  (Several 
such  endorsements  appear  on  the  right.) 
Tree  "patching"  cannot  save  your  trees.  Only  scientific, 
mechanically  perfect  treatment  by  men  trained  through 
years  to  the  point  of  finished  skill  can  be  permanently 
successful.  And  for  such  treatment  by  such  men  there  is 
only  one  safe  place  to  go — to.  Davey  Tree  Surgeons. 

Write  to-day  for  Free  Examination 
of  your  Trees 

— and  booklet.  "  When  Your  Trees  Need  the  Tree  Surgeon." 
What  is  the  real  condition  of  your  trees?  Are  insidious  dis- 
eases and  hidden  decay  slowly  undermining  their  strength? 
Will  the  next  severe  storm  ciaim  one  or  more  as  its  victims? 
Only  the  experienced  Tree  Surgeon  can  tell  you  fully  and 
definitely.  Without  cost  or  obligation  to  you,  a  Davey 
Tree  Surgeon  will  visit  your  place,  and  render  an  honest 
verdict  regarding  their  condition  and  needs.    Write  to-day. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc. 

104  Elm  Street,  Kent,  Ohio 
(Operating  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery,  Kent,  Ohio.) 
Branch  Offices,  with  Telephone  Connections: 
225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  2017  Land  Title  Bldg., 
Philadelphia;  450  McCormack  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Permanent  representatives  located  at  Boston.  Newport. 
Lenox.  Hartford.  Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  White  Plains. 
Stamford,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg,  Baltimore.  Washington.  Buffalo.  Pittsburgh. 
Cleveland.  Detroit.  Cincinnati.  Louisville.  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City.  Canadian 
Address:    81  St.  Peter  Street,  Quebec. 


Five  typical  letters  from 
hundreds  by  satisfied 
Davey  clients 


William  Almy  & 


Mr.  William  Almy, 
Co.,  Boston: 

"The  skill  of  your  workmen  is  remarkable, 
am  sorry  I  dicf  not  have  this  work  done  sooner 
as  I  apparently  lost  a  tree  by  not  having  an 
expert  examine  my  trees  before." 

Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  owner  of  the 
New  York  World  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch: 

"Your  work  on  the  trees  on  my  place  was  done 
in  a  most  thorough  and  painstaking  manner." 

D.  S.  Chamberlain,  President,  Chamber- 
lain Medicine  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa: 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  the  excellent  work  you 
are  doing.  I  have  seen  much  of  this  character 
of  work  done  in  some  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  but  none  as  perfect, 
scientific  and  satisfactory  as  yours." 

Dr.  G.  L.  Doenges,  Superintendent,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore, 
Md.: 

"We  have  been  very  much  impressed  by  the 
work  done  here  by  the  Davey  Tree  Company." 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Friend,  Second  Ward 
Savings  Bank,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

"I  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  work  you 
have  done  both  this  year  and  last  on  our  place 
at  Pine  Lake.  Your  work  on  the  University 
Club  trees  here  in  the  city,  under  my  super- 
vision, was  also  very  good  indeed." 


Davey  Tree  Surgeons 

FOR  SAFE  TREE  SURGERY 

Evrry  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely  representing  themselves 
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WHEN  summer  comes,  will  it  find  your  garden 
ready?    Will  that  cozy  nook  which  stood 
empty  last  summer  have  its  welcoming  bench? 
Will  your  roses  climb  a  Frenchified  trellis  or  smile 
^  down  upon  you  from  a  dainty  arbor?     Will  that 
long-desired  entrance  gateway  be  an  artistic  reality? 

GARDEN*  (RAPT 

designers  and  craftsmen  have  anticipated  your 
needs.  From  historic  English  gardens  and  half- 
forgotten  French  paintings,  from  Japanese  memor- 
ies and  modern  schools  of  art  the  designers  have 
selected  and  adapted  the  choicest  designs.  With 
painstaking  guild-spirit  our  benchmen  have  repro- 
duced these  designs  in  selected  wood.  The  results  are  best  told 
by  the  72  pages  of  illustrations  and  descriptions  in  the  Mathews 
Gardencraft  Handbook.  This  garden-lover's  suggestion  book 
will  be  gladly  mailed  you  on  receipt  of  18  cents  in  stamps. 


THE  MATHEWS  MFG.  CO 

913  Williamson  Bldg. 


Designers,  Craftsmen 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  refrigerator 

^  of  matchless 
beauty,  spotless  san- 
itation and  incom- 
parable service. 
The  Seeger  "Made  to 
Order  Department"  is 
at  the  service  of  those 
needing  specially  built 
refrigerators. 


Representatives  in  all 
principal  cities. 


ished  pounds,  beautifully  white  and  delicious  to  eat.  These  150  dove- 
tailed sections  will  cost,  best  quality,  #1.20.  Modern  bee-keepers,  even 
beginners,  use  in  these  sections  either  what  are  called  "starters,"  or  else 
little  sheets  cut  from  what  is  known  as  comb  foundation,  which  is  pure 
beeswax  pressed  through  rollers  and  stamped  with  the  hexagonal  form  of 
the  base  of  a  wax  cell  as  ir  is  found  in  a  piece  of  natural  honeycomb.  This 
marvelous  device  is  one  of  the  discoveries  in  connection  with  bee-keeping 
which  furnishes  the  bees  with  the  ground  work  material  that  they  would 
otherwise  spend  much  labor  upon  to  fashion,  before  they  could  have  any 
cells  to  store  their  honey  in,  besides  making  sure  that  the  combs  shall  be 
straighter  as  they  hang  in  the  sections,  as  well  as  be  more  firmly  attached 
to  the  edges  of  the  boxes  on  all  four  sides.  This  comes  in  sheet  pieces 
about  5x16  inches,  and  you  cut  them  to  fit  your  sections.  It  may  be  pur- 
chased of  bee-keepers'  supply  houses,  and  most  seedsmen,  and  two  pounds 
of  it  will  be  enough  for  all  your  sections  the  first  year.  It  pays  to  use  what 
are  termed  "full  sheets"  of  this,  that  is,  pieces  only  slightly  smaller  than 
your  section  box.  Your  honey  will  be  prettier,  stand  shipping  better  in 
case  you  send  it  to  market,  and  will  sell  better.  Two  pounds  will  cost 
#1.40.  It  is  not  brittle,  but  flexible,  and  with  your  thumb  you  can  press 
one  edge  of  the  foundation  against  the  under  top  of  your  section,  when  it 
will  adhere  to  the  wood  and  hang  nicely  as  set  in  its  place  in  the  super,  and 
the  bees  will  further  attach  it,  draw  it  out  into  the  cells,  and  fill  them  with 
honey. 

Although  I  am  here  presenting  for  a  beginner  the  very  lowest  estimate 
of  expense  for  a  start  in  bee  keeping,  one  more  item  is  of  such  convenience 


By  dividing  colonics  or  practising  other  artificial  swarm  methods,  there  are  no  natural  swarms  issu- 
ing to  cluster  in  tall  trees  and  other  inaccessible  places 

and  surprising  pleasure  in  use,  that  it  should  be  added,  though  many  of 
us  got  along  for  years  without  its  help.  And  its  cost  is  small.  This  is 
denominated  an  "escape  board,"  a  clever  contrivance  embedded  in  a  thin 
board  that  fits  the  top  of  the  hive,  really  a  metal  lined  aperture  through 
which  are  stretched  steel  ribbon  springs  which  spread  and  permit  one  bee 
at  a  time  to  pass  through  as  she  pushes  her  way  between  them.  But  she 
can  not  get  back!  Accordingly,  you  puff  a  whiff  or  two  of  smoke  under 
your  super  full  of  sections  when  you  observe  that  they  are  completed  and 
ready  to  come  off,  raise  it  up  and  put  this  light  escape  board  under  it, 
let  your  super  down  again,  and  restore  the  cover;  then  in  a  few  hours,  or 
say  over  night,  the  workers  will  have  all  gone,  one  by  one,  through  the  hole, 
down  into  the  brood  nest,  whence  they  may  have  issued  several  times  for 
more  nectar  from  the  flowers.  You  may  now  lift  off  this  super  which  you 
will  find  free  from  bees,  and  remove  the  full  boxes  of  honey,  refilling  it 
with  empty  sections. 

Here  then  is  your  complete  table  of  necessary  money  expense  for  the 
first  season,  including  an  extra  hive  for  a  swarm,  all  at  latest  prices,  as 
found  in  supply  catalogues,  except  the  catalogue  price  for  a  colony: 

One  colony  of  Italian  bees,  hived   $5.00 

One  extra  hive   3.00 

Three  extra  supers   2.5s 

150 — 4  x  5-inch  sections   1. 20 

One  smoker   .50 

2  pounds  thin  super  comb  foundation   1.40 

One  bee  escape  board   .30 

#13-95 

Commencing  with  one  good  full  colony,  and  having  one  swarm  promptly 
hived  and  given  every  chance  to  harvest  their  product,  the  comb  honey 
returns  in  salable  pound  sections  in  a  fair  white  clover  year  will  probably 
total  120  pounds  for  the  two  colonies,  besides  some  sections  which  are  not 
all  filled  and  capped  over  but  which  may  be  used  on  your  own  table  or 
saved  for  next  year  as  baits  to  coax  the  bees  to  begin  storing. 

If  you  live  near  where  there  is  patronage  for  every  thing  good  to  eat, 
you  will  readily  sell  every  pound  of  your  beautiful  white  comb  honey  for 
25  cents.  It  can  seldom  be  purchased  at  retail  for  less.  This  was  the 
staple  figure  for  it  in  Philadelphia  all  the  past  fall  and  winter,  and  remains 
so.  I  am  not  writing  about  lumping  your  product  to  a  dealer  at  a  job- 
bing price,  which  you  might  care  to  do  if  you  had  twenty-five  colonies  and 
thousands  of  pounds  harvested,  receiving  16  or  18  cents  per  section;  but 
rather  about  a  few  colonies  carefully  tended  so  that  the  bees  shall  utilize 
all  their  room  at  the  period  when  white  clover  is  abundant.  I  have  seldom 
failed  to  secure  at  least  sixty  pounds  each,  that  is,  two  supers  full  each, 
from  a  few  colonies.  Last  summer  my  colonies  averaged  seventy-five 
pounds  each  right  through,  all  quickly  sold  at  19  cents  per  section,  because 
there  was  too  much  to  market  personally  at  retail.    During  most  of 
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Do  you  heat  your  summer  home? 

Furnaces  are  not  the  only  things  that  heat  houses.  Furnishings  do 
sometimes.  Summer  homes  are  often  merely  places  to  spend  the  hot 
mouths,  desirahle  mainly  because  they  are  cool,  and  many  times 
their  furnishings  eliminate  this  principal  advantage. 

The  New  COUNTRY  LIFE  for  May  will  have  as  its  leading  feature 
a  sixteen  page,  color  illustrated  article  on  Furnishing  and  Decorating 
the  Summer  Home.  Summer  home  interiors  present  problems 
radicallv  different  from  those  of  the  ordinary  nine-months-in-the- 
year  house. 

This  article,  with  its  beautiful  color  illustrations,  will  give  you  a  very 
good  idea  of  what  a  decorator  would  do  for  your  summer  home. 

The  rest  of  the  May  number  is  made  up  of  more  than  a  dozen 
articles,  all  of  which  lead  the  way  toward  a  more  enjoyable,  more 
efficient  life  in  the  country. 


THREE  OF  THE  COMING 
MANUALS 

The    Rose    in  America 
JUNE 

The     Waterman's  Manual 

JULY 

The    Manual   of  Trees 
AUGUST 


The  special  introductory  offer 

The  New  COUNTRY  LIFE  is  fifty  cents  a  copy — five 
dollars  a  year. 

We  also  make  a  special  short  term  introductory  offer. 
Use  the  coupon  below  if  you  want  the  May,  June,  and 
| ul v  numbers  with  their  beautiful  color  illustrations 
and  useful  manuals. 


<~Jho  Nqiv 

Country  Life 


Garden  City 


New  York 


The  New  COUNTRY  LIFE 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Send  me  the  May,  June, 
and  July  Numbers  of  "The 
New  COUNTRY  LIFE"  for 
which  I  enclose  One  Dollar. 

Name  


Address 

C.  L.4-17 


April,  1917 


Everything  about  a  wedding  is  prescribed 
by  fashion.  The  dress  of  bride  and  groom, 
the  hour  and  place,  the  attendants  and 
the  presents  —  good  form  has  its  formula 
for  all.  The  same  high  authority  has 
placed  the  seal  of  approval  upon  invi- 
tations engraved  upon 

Grane's 

[the  correct  wedding  paper] 

EATON,  CRANE  &  PIKE  CO. 

New  York  Pittsfield.Mass. 


^Awarded  Grand  Prize  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 


The  Luxury  of  Soft  Water 
In  Your  Home 

Water  as  delightfully  soft  as  rain,  yet 
as  live  and  sparkling  as  that  from  a 
spring,  can  be  yours  in  ample  and  un- 
failing quantity  in  your  own  home,  if 
you  equip  your  home  with 


The  Water  Softening  Filter 
To  Zero  Hardness 


It  is  a  simple  apparatus  which,  when  connected  to  your 
water  piping,  takes  from  even  the  hardest  water  all 
those  elements  which  make  it  hard — passing  the  water 
soft,  sweet,  pure,  ideal  for  the  toilet,  bath,  kitchen  or 
laundry.  A  Permutit  system  costs  little  to  install.  It 
is  automatic,  unfailing,  compact,  economical.  There  is 
a  Permutit  size  for  your  house.  Write  for  the  litera- 
ture on  "Velvet  Water,"  the  perfect  water  for  comfort, 
health  and  cleanliness. 

As\  us  for  the  Brochure,  "Velvet  Water,  Velvet  Skin" 

The  Permutit  Company 


30  East  42nd  Street 


New  York 


twelve  years  spent  in  another  home,  with  never  more  than  nine  colonies 
kept,  year  after  year  my  average  of  fancy  honey  was  100  pounds  each, 
besides  culls.  Your  cash  receipts,  therefore,  for  120  pounds,  or  to  speak 
exactly,  128  sections  of  fancy  honey,  should  be  #30.  Some  professionals 
might  say  that  this  is  too  high  a  figure,  but  my  experience  says  not.  It 
would  be  for  the  average  in  a  large  apiary,  to  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  give  as  close  and  money  making  attention  as  with  a  smaller  number, 
similarly  as  this  would  be  true  of  fowls,  sheep,  cattle,  and  other  enterprises. 
In  fact,  unless  you  go  into  bee-keeping  as  an  exclusive  specialty  to  be  main- 
tained for  years,  it  is  preferable  to  limit  vourself  to  say  twenty  colonies, 
which  number  will  permit  engagement  at  other  occupation.  We  are  con- 
sidering here  only  a  savings  hank  outlook  for  young  folk  in  the  country. 
Allowing  any  rendered  wax  or  strained  honey  to  go  for  good  measure, 
your  receipts  in  cash  being  #30,  your  expense  £13.95,  You  are  'eft  $l7-°5  t0 
go  into  your  savings.  If  you  sold  out  now  you  could  secure  at  least  $10 
for  your  two  colonies,  $1  each  for  your  four  supers  with  remaining  sections 
and  sheets  of  foundation,  making  £14  more.  No  fortune,  true,  but  with 
your  experience  and  grasp  of  kinks  whereby  to  utilize  the  instincts  of  your 
bees,  you  will  more  than  double  it  next  year,  for  bees  more  than  compound 
themselves  every  good  honey  making  season.  The  next  year  you  are 
likely  to  have  not  less  than  four,  perhaps  six  colonies,  probably  300  or  350 
pounds  of  salable  honey,  possibly  more,  besides  unfinished  ones,  wax,  and 
all  of  your  working  outfit. 

POINTERS  FOR  THE  BEGINNER 

i.  Select  a  handy  spot  near  the  house,  if  possible,  that  you  or 
some  one  may  see  or  hear  when  a  swarm  issues.  Bees  take  very  little 
ground  space.  You  can  put  ten  colonies  in  a  row  a  yard  wide  and  thirty 
feet  in  length.  Have  them  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  from  the 
ground,  to  protect  them  against  mice,  toads,  and  poultry. 


CoW  Medals:— Ghent,  1913— San  Francisco,  1915 


Most  children  arc  apt  pupils  al  learning  bee-keeping.  Showing  a  super  ready  lor  the  honey  uoxes 
at  the  shop  door,  and  a  bee-escape  board  leaning  against  the  fourth  hive 

i.     Buy  none  except  Italian  bees,  the  gentlest  and  best  in  every  way. 

3.  Expect  no  profit  if  you  undertake  to  manage  a  colony  in  a  grocery 
box.  Machine  made  hives  of  a  kind  are  all  exact  and  the  parts  inter- 
changeable. 

4.  Put  no  colony  completely  under  any  tree  or  shrub;  it  is  too 
shady;  rain  and  dew  drip  on  it  and  keep  the  hive  wet  too  long,  reducing 
the  heat  necessary  inside  to  hatch  brood  and  ripen  honey.  Place  it 
either  in  the  sun  with  a  slightly  raised  board  on  top  of  the  cover  to 
protect  it  from  the  direct  rays  and  permit  a  current  of  air  over  the 
cover,  or  else  on  one  side  of  a  small  fruit  tree,  a  bush,  vine,  hedge,  or  wall, 
where  relief  will  be  provided  by  some  shade  during  a  portion  of  the 
dav,  preferably  the  afternoon. 

5.  Set  a  hive  level  from  side  to  side,  but  slightly  inclined  toward 
the  front,  so  that  rain  will  not  actually  run  into  the  entrance. 

6.  Get  all  preparations  for  swarms  and  honey  storing  done  in  ad- 
vance, that  when  a  swarm  surprises  you,  no  time  may  be  wasted  in  get- 
ting it  hived;  also  get  your  sections  in  place  instantly  when  white 
clover  blooms,  or  your  loss  may  be  several  pounds  a  day. 

7.  When  you,  or  good  judges,  say  that  white  clover  is  about  to  flower, 
place  your  super  of  sections  on  your  hive.  Do  not  wait  until  you  actu- 
ally see  the  blossoms.  Some  are  likely  to  be  already  out  on  warm 
slopes  and  roadways,  and  you  may  trust  honey  bees  to  find  them. 

8.  Neither  put  your  sections  on  before  this  tolerably  exact  time,  nor 
leave  unfinished  honey  on  the  colony  long  after  it  is  completed.  In 
one  case  the  bees  will  gnaw  and  injure  the  delicate  foundation,  having 
little  else  to  do;  in  the  other,  having  insufficient  room  for  sroring,  they 
will  nervously  run  over  the  snow-white  surfaces  in  search  of  it,  and 
travel  stain  them. 

9.  As  soon  as  white  clover  nectar  is  freely  coming  in,  you  may  expect 
your  colony  to  have  its  first  super  of  sections  well  filled,  though  not  yet 
sealed  over,  in  one  or  possibly  two  weeks'  time.  When  you  observe  that 
nearly  all  the  little  combs  are  built  out  fully  and  are  sparkling  with 
honey  almost  even  with  the  edges  of  the  cells,  as  you  peer  at  them  from  the 
sunny  side,  lift  up  that  whole  super  of  sections  now  under  way,  put  a  fresh 
one  under  it,  set  back  the  first  one  on  top  and  replace  the  cover  as  usual. 
They  are  now  working  in  sixty-four  sections,  but  they  will  not  desert  the 
first  lot  to  begin  on  the  second.  In  ten  days  or  two  weeks  more  the  top 
one,  now  perfectly  completed,  may  be  taken  off,  the  honey  removed, 
and  the  super  refilled  with  sections  to  be  put  back  again.  You  now  have 
thirty-two  sections  of  honey  ready  to  sell,  and  still  they  are  working  at 
sixty-four  more.  And  just  here  you  will  be  overjoyed  to  find  how  beauti- 
fully your  escape  board  behaves,  ridding  the  finished  super  of  every  bee. 
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I'm  iiilnimtilinn  ».  ...•/,»■•  rilllrmi'l  Hint  Ir.im 
illlp  Ilnrt,  wrllr  In  Ihr  Hrnilm  Srtvltr 


I  itch t .  uir  .irul  Mimltinr  .in-  csscntuls  in 
the  nuulcrn  hmnr  llir\  hint  •  health 
m  l  vhccr. 

Krrnih  iloots  ui\r  \t»u  t he  maximum  of 
th«NC  |00d  HUBfl  anil  tht-v  arc  MCM* 
t-vllv  in  vogue. 


French  Doors 

aie  m.iile  in  in.inv  iliMtltv, m/o  ami  \wmuU. 
Discriminanni;  hu\ers  iitMst  on  Morgan 
IXnirs  for  all  ti-es,  heeausi  ol  their  beau- 
tiful selected  woods,  their  exehiMM-  Ml 
White  I'me  (.'"it  and  their  patented 
NVcdnc  ll«HM  I  t  instruction.  .tnd  btcauu 
tkry  strt  ;uiiriinlrrd. 

Suggestions 
for  Beautifying  the  Present 
or  Prospective  Home 

You  don't  need  to  build  a  new  home  to 
rnjo>  the  heautv  and  service  ol  Morgan 
Doon      "Adding  Distinction  to  the  Home" 

gives  hiucmmoi  lor  improving  the 
present  home. 

"The  Door  Beautiful "  is  I  book  of  lUggCf 
tions  on  do(>rs,  interior  trim  and  interior 
decorations  for  prospective  builders. 

Send  for  tither,  or  both  booklfts 

Morgan  Sash  &  Door  Company 

Dept.  C-43.  Chicafo 

Morgan  Millwork  Co.,  Baltimore 
Morgan  Co.,  Oahkoah,  Wiaconain 

Exhibits  ol  )inisked  .Mortan  Model  Poors  in  all 
principal  cities.    Ask  for  list 


City  Water  Supply 
for  Country  Homes 


You  can  have  just  as  efficient  water  supply  in  the  country 
as  in  the  city,  with  the  Kewanee  System.  W  herever  run- 
ning water  is  needed,  from  the  smallest  farmhouse  to  the 
largest  country  estate,  all  requirements  can  be  met  with 
the 


KEWANEE 


Water  Supply  System 

The  Kewanee  is  the  original  air  pressure  system,  giv- 
ing an  abundant  supply  of  water  under  strong  pressure 
for  bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry,  garage,  garden,  barns 
and  stock.  No  elevated  tanks  to  freeze  in  winter  and  be- 
come stagnant  in  summer.  Exceedingly  simple  to 
operate.  an.T  alsolulrlv  trouble-proof.  Renilv  tor  a  lifetime  of 
uaexceltat  service  as  soon  .is  the  snipping  irate  is  taken  off. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  Nwklets  describing  these 
Kewanee  Te^  Utu".   Wnler  "tupiilv  *i -il ems.  Ivleet rle  Llsht l"g 

I'lanta,  >r»ir  >!■»— iri«»M  «;»»<>lltie  Storage  rlmmtss. 
Kewanee  Private  Utilities  Company 

Formerly  K'enanti  II  uler  Stiffly  Co. 
40*  South  Kranklln  Vie..  Kewanee,  HI. 


EXPRESS  YOUR  INDIVIDUALITY— 

in  the  architectural  design  of  your  white  stucco  residence— and  your  good  business 
judgment  by  insuring  that  it  will  not  become  stained  or  discolored  after  a  short 
time.  Specify 

MEDUSA  WHITE  CEMENT 

[    y  i  V  ff  WATERPROOFED  | 


in  which  both  whiteness,  and  the  water  and 
damp-proof  quality,  are  integral  ixrmanent  fea- 
tures that  will  never  need  renewing.  Medusa 
waterproofed  white  houses  stay  white  indefinitely, 
because  the  stucco  cannot  absorb  moist  tire.  There 
is  no  efflorescence  or  staining. 

Write  for  profusely  illustrated  booklets  show- 
ing how  the  owners  have  used  Medusa  Water- 
proofed White  Cement  for  exterior  stucco  on 
concrete,  hollow  tile  or  lath,  and  how  adaptable 
it  is  for  the  most  beautiful  exterior  and  interior 


decoration,  in  columns,  steps,  railings,  pergolas, 
fountains,  concrete  garden  furniture,  etc. 

Medusa  Waterproofing  may  also  be  obtained 
for  use  with  gray  cement  for  absolute  damp- 
proofing  of  residences,  farm  buildings  .and  indus- 
trial structures  of  every  kind. 

Build  for  permanence,  and  waterproof  when 
you  build. 

Whether  you  contemplate  building  immediately  or 
not.  write  for  copies  of  "Medusa  Waterproofing"  and 
"The  Medusa  White  House"  to-day. 


THE  SANDUSKY  CEMENT  COMPANY,  Dept.  B.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

The  illustrations  /let  two  clews  of  J.  T.  Bannon's  home.  Milwaukee,  Wit.  II.  W.  Buemmint,  Architect,  William 
Ciegory.  Contractor.  Medusa  Waterproofed  White  Cement  used  throufhout  entire  building  and  j or  steps,  walks  and  sills. 
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ROBERTS  MOTORS  FOR  BOATS 


16  H.  P.  Bore  3  1-2 
inch  Stroke  4-inch 
Net  Price  S240.00 


8  H.  P.  Bore  3  1-2 
inch  Stroke  4-inch 
Net  Price  (120.00 


4  H.  P.  Bore  3  1-2 
inch  Stroke  4-ineh 
Net  Price  (68.00 


MORE  power,  more  speed  sums  up  the  Roberts  Motors  for  1917.    Three  new- 
engines  have  been  brought  out,  characteristically  Roberts  in  design,  appear- 
ance and  construction,  with  Roberts  Dependability  built  right  into  them. 

Get  Your  Boatbuilder's  Advice  Before  Getting  That  New  Engine 

Your  Boatbuilder  is  the  man  that  knows  by  experience  just  what  a  Roberts 
Motor  will  do  for  you,  furthermore,  his  expert  knowledge  will  enable  him  to  advise 
you  as  to  which  size  is  best  adapted  to  your  boat  and  the  necessary  equipment 
required.  He  can  tell  you  why  Roberts  Motors  are  so  free  from  breakdowns,  so 
absolutely  dependable,  yet  full  of  power  which  means  speed  for  your  boat, 

We  have  prepared  a  concise,  clear  description  of  the 
new  Roberts  Motors,  write  for  this  description  today. 

ROBERTS  MOTORS 


2004  ROBERTS  BLDG. 


SANDUSKY,  OHIO 
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For  information  about  live  slock 
write  to  the  Readers'  Service 


The    i\ew    COUNTRY  LIFE 


April,    i  9  i  7 


ANCHOR  POST 

NTRAr^pE  Gates  and  Fence; 


STRENGTH,  correct  proportion 
and  perfection  of  every  mechan- 
ical detail  are  typical  of  Anchor 
Post  Fences  and  Gates. 

Expert  workmanship  is  as  evident  in  one  of 
our  simple  wire  fences  as  it  is  in  heavy, 
ornamental  wrought  iron  en- 
trance gates. 

In  buying  an  Anchor  Post 
Fence  or  Gate  you  are  assured 
of  superior  workmanship  be- 
cause each  new  installation 
is  designed  to  maintain  the 
reputation  for  quality,  that 
we  have  earned  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years. 

CATALOGUES 

Wrought  Iron  Entrance  Gates  and  Railings.  Lawn,  Garden  and 
Tennis  Fences.  Country  Estate  and  Farm  Fences.  Special  En- 
closures for  Poultry,  Dogs,  etc.  Garden  Arches,  Arbors  and  Trellises. 

ANCHOR  POST 
IRON  WORKS 

13  Cortlandt  St.,  {13th  floor)  New  York 

Philadelphia — Cleveland — Boston — Hartford— Newark 


Unclimbable  Fences 


Lawn  and  Garden  Fences 


Arbors  and  Arches 


WILL  MORE  MONEY  HELP? 

As  a  member  of  our  agency  organization,  securing  subscribers 
for  the  World's  Work,  the  New  Country  Life  and  the  Garden 
Magazine,  you  can  increase  your  earnings  —  many  are  doing  it. 
Send  your  name  to  the  Circulation  Dept. 


Garden  City 


Doubleday,   Page   &  Company 


New  York 


Made  from  Apollo -Keystone  ^M'-^ 
Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets,  s$Ul§fc 
the  most  durable ,  rust-repellent  h^IS^y 
sheets  manufactured.  piiisbureh 

These  sheets  are  unequaled  for  Silos, 
Culverts,  Tanks,  Rooting,  Siding  and  **" 
all  forms  of  exposed  sheet  metal  work.  Look  for 
the  Keystone  added  below  trade-mark.  It  insures 
quality.service  and  satisfaction  at  reasonable  cost. 
Send  to-day  for  our  ."Better  Buildings"  booklet. 
We  also  manufacture  Keystone  Copper  Steel 
Roofing  Tin — specially  adapted  for  all  high  class 
buildings,  country  homes,  city  residences,  etc. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY, 
General  Offices:       Frick  Building,       Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  War  will  be 
" Three  books  long" 

is  Stanley  Washburn's  prophecy. 
Meaning  that  his  three  books  on 
the  Russian  situation:  "Victory 
in  Defeat,"  "The  Russian  Ad- 
vance," and  "The  Russian  Tri- 
umph" (still  unwritten),  will  mark 
the  three  great  stages  of  the  war. 

"The  Russian  Advance"  (just 
out)  is  well  worth  looking  into,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  few  authentic  first- 
hand pictures  of  the  new  Russia 
rising  to  the  final  death  grapple. 

4  illustrations  from  photographs 
Net,  $1.2 3 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
Garden  City  New  York 


STOVE  BROODER  EXPERIENCES 

O  ONE  invention  of  late  years  has 
simplified  poultry  keeping  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  the  stove  brood- 
er. All  classes  of  poultry  keepers 
are  putting  them  in  and  are  finding 
that  they  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
labor  of  caring  for  several  hundred  chicks.  I 
know  of  one  man  who  grows  roasting  chickens  on 
a  large  scale  and  who  paid  £400  only  a  few  years 
ago  for  an  elaborate  brooding  system,  but  who 
has  torn  it  all  out  and  substituted  stove  brooders. 
Another  man  who  used  to  run  twenty  lamp 
brooders  now  does  equally  well  with  four  stoves. 

Practical  experience  in  operating  these  brood- 
ders,  however,  has  brought  out  some  facts  which 
are  worth  passing  along.  It  is  the  general  prac- 
tice to  cover  the  space  under  the  hover  with  sand, 
and  this  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Nevertheless, 
this  sand  often  becomes  very  hot,  sometimes 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  many  chicks  before  the 
trouble  is  ascertained.  One  neighbor  of  mine  could 
not  account  for  a  score  of  dead  chicks,  until  he  dis- 
covered th  atthe  feet  of  the  little  birds  were  blistered 
from  contact  with  the  sand.  Now  this  sand  had  been 
covered  with  a  litter  of  cut  alfalfa  which  might  be 
expected  to  give  protection  enough.  The  chicks 
were  lively  youngsters,  however,  and  frequently 
scratched  deep  holes  in  the  litter,  exposing  the  sand. 

The  manner  in  which  th£  trouble  was  remedied 
was  interesting.  Several  sheets  of  corrugated 
cardboard  about  three  feet  square  were  purchased 
and  laths  nailed  along  the  sides  to  keep  them  flat. 
Then  these  squares  were  placed  on  the  sand  under 
the  hovers  and  covered  with  alfalfa  litter.  No 
farther  difficulty  was  experienced,  and  after 
the  chickens  had  become  several  weeks  old  the 
corrugated  board  was  removed  and  stored  away 
for  use  when  the  next  lot  of  chicks  should  come 
along.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  protectors  were 
not  needed  to  a  great  extent  after  the  first  week, 
for  then  the  chicks  began  to  spread  out  away 
from  the  hover,  but  the  need  at  first  was  urgent. 
The  sand  was  scattered  over  the  whole  floor, 
keeping  the  floor  dry  and  giving  the  chicks  ample 
opportunity  to  pick  up  grit. 

Most  practical  poultry  keepers  seem  to  agree 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  put  more  than  350  chickens 
under  any  hover,  no  matter  what  the  rated  ca- 
pacity of  the  brooder  may  be.  There  is  always 
danger  from  loss  by  crowding  when  the  flock  is 
larger.  This  might  not  be  the  case  if  the  brooder 
were  in  a  building  with  windows  on  four  sides,  but 
that  is  seldom  the  case,  and  the  chicks  invariably 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  on  the  side 
from  which  the  light  comes.  The  result  is  likely 
to  be  considerable  pushing  and  crowding  when 
night  approaches.  The  best  house  for  brooding 
chicks  with  a  stove  brooder  which  I  have  seen 
has  windows  in  both  the  front  and  rear  walls. 

When  the  chicks  settle  down  for  the  night 
they  are  usually  in  three  or  four  irregular  circles 
or  perhaps  semicircles.  About  midnight  or 
toward  morning  those  on  the  outside  will  feel  cold 
and  try  to  crowd  in  under  the  hover,  while  those 
on  the  inside  will  begin  to  feel  a  desire  for  a  cooler 
spot  and  crowd  the  other  way.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence, the  chicks  in  the  middle  get  badly 
squeezed.  When  a  considerable  number  of 
chickens  are  being  hovered  in  one  lot,  it  is  a  wise 
plan  to  step  into  the  brooder  house  late  at  night 
and  gently  move  them  about  with  the  hand  so  as 
to  have  them  well  distributed  around  the  stove. 

It  is  important  to  have  several  feeding  dishes  in 
different  parts  of  the  house,  for  otherwise  the 
weaker  chicks  are  seldom  able  to  get  their  share  of 
the  grain.  Likewise,  it  is  important  to  have  the 
stove  taken  care  of  before  the  chicks  make  them- 
selves ready  for  the  night,  for  if  they  are  startled 
by  an  unusual  noise  they  are  likely  to  pile  up  in  a 
heap.  Finally,  it  is  important  not  to  confine  the 
chickens  too  closely  in  the  brooder  house.  The 
experience  of  a  certain  woman  poultry  keeper  il- 
lustrates the  danger  in  doing  this.  One  cold  night 
the  man  who  was  helping  her  placed  boards 
around  the  brooder  in  order  to  prevent  the  chicks 
straying  away,  as  he  said,  but  he  placed  them  so 
close  to  the  curtain  that  when  the  house  was  visit- 
ed the  next  morning  nearly  half  the  chickens  were 
found  to  be  dead,  having  been  overcome  by  the 
heat.  One  particular  point  in  favor  of  the  stove 
brooder  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  chickens  have 
an  opportunity  to  choose  the  temperature  in  which 
they  are  most  comfortable,  and  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  get  away  from  the  heat  when  it  becomes 
too  intense  they  are  likely  to  suffer. 

E.  I.  Farrington. 
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(Springfielcf  Type) 
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Continuously  Efficient 


Q 


UICK  and  complete  pro- 
tection in  case  of  sudden 
storm ! 


That  is  one  big  advantage 
of  the  \\  lllys-Knight  Sedan. 

The  opposite  advantage  is 
that  you  may  as  quickly 
have  the  sides  open  from 
end  to  end. 

But  the  prime  advantage  of 
this  car  is  its  motor. 


It  has  the  sliding  sleeve-valve 
type  of  motor  which  is  dis- 
tinctly a  better  motor  in 
many  ways. 

It  is  the  only  motor  that  makes 
beneficial  use  of  carbon. 

Instead  of  unseating  the  valves, 
carbon  seals  the  fit  of  the 
sliding  sleeves  of  the  Willys- 
Knight  Motor. 

So  instead  of  a  loss  there  is  a 
gain  in  power,  smoothness, 
quietness  and  flexibility. 


The  Willys-Knight  Motor 
transforms  carbon,  the  effi- 
ciency destroyer,  into  car- 
bon, the  reconstructing  life 
which  builds  up  and  sustains 
efficiency. 

And  size  for  size,  it  is  a  more 
powerful,  more  flexible 
motor  to  begin  with. 

Let  the  Willys-Overland  dealer 
tell  you  about  other  advan- 
tages of  the  Willys-Knight 
Motor. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars 

•Made  in  U.  S.  A." 


The  I  2,000  Willys  -Knights 
which  went  into  service  last 
year  are  now  giving  as  many 
owners  a  continuously  effi- 
cient service  they  never  be- 
fore enjoyed. 

PRICES: 

THE  FOURS 
Sedan    .    .  $1950 
Limousine  $1950 
Coupe    .    .  $1650 
Seven  Passenger  Touring    .  , 


THE  EIGHT 
Seven  Passenger  Touring  . 

f.  o.  b.  Toledo 
Subject  to  change  without  notice 


$1285 
$1950 
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Put  a  "two-c 
in  your  pocket. 


It  fits. 


The  2C  KODAK  Jr. 

For  pictures  of  the  somewhat  elongated  post-card 
shape,  but  just  a  trifle  smaller, — 2  /.{x^^i  inches.  And 
this  elongated  shape  in  the  picture  makes  possible  a 
slim,  thin  camera,  that  Jits  the  pocket. 

The  2C  Autographic  Kodak  Junior  has  a  capacity  of  ten  exposures  without  reloading,  it 
has  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  with  cable  release,  working  at  speeds  of  1  25,  1  50  and  1,  100 
of  a  second  and  of  course  the  usual  ' '  bulb  ' '  and  time  actions.  The  camera  has  brilliant  revers- 
ible finder,  two  tripod  sockets,  black  leather  bellows,  is  covered  with  fine  grain  leather,  is  well 
made  and  beautifully  finished.    It  is  autographic,  of  course,  and  is  extremely  simple  to  use. 

Furnished  with  a  choice  of  lens  equipment  as  listed  below: 


No.  2C  Autographic  Kodak  Jr.,  meniscus  achromatic  lens, 

Ditto,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens  

Ditto,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  f.7.7, 


$12.00 
14.00 
19.00 


All  Dealers' . 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Dr.  Frank  Crane  says: 

"I  am  one  of  the  lovers  of  David  Grayson  and 
his  writings.  They  are  a  new  and  needed  and 
refreshing  note  in  literature. 

"Grayson's  value  is  that  he  has  stopped  to  look  at 
life.  He  is  not  going  anywhere.  He  is  just  taking 
a  walk.  There  is  no  burning  fever  of  "getting  on" 
in  him.  It  is  the  journey  that  is  worth  while  to 
him,  it  is  of  little  matter  at  what  inn  or  farm  house 
the  day's  end  shall  find  him. 

"Thus  he  rediscovers  for  us,  what  every  wise  man 
has  discovered,  that  life  is  good  in  the  living  of  it, 
and  not  only  for  some  reward  at  the  close  of  it. 

"He  comes  upon  this  secret  as  we  may  all  come 
upon  it,  by  just  standing  still  a  bit  and  looking. 
He  opens  the  gates  of  his  soul  and  the  beauties  of 
this  world  troop  in. 

"Look  long  and  whole-heartedly  at  any  of  nature's  creatures,  and  you  will  find  what 
Grayson  says  is  true,  that  'this  world  we  live  in  so  dumbly,  so  carelessly,  would  be  more 
glorious  than  the  tinsel  heaven  of  poets,  if  only  we  knew  how  to  lay  hold  upon  it.  ' 

Do  you  know  David  Grayson's  books? 
ADVENTURES  IN  CONTENTMENT         THE  FRIENDLY  ROAD 
ADVENTURES  IN  FRIENDSHIP  HEMPFIELD 

At  all  book  shops.  Cloth  $1.50,  leather  $1.75.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Publishers 


Follow  the  Friendly  Road 


TURNIP  GREENS  AND  BLACK- 
EYTf D  PEAS 


)|T  IS  rather  astonishing  to  discover 
■y  that  New  York  vegetable  markets, 
Y  )|  which  lay  under  tribute  the  farthest 
<Z^-J5m  corners  of  the  earth,  wholly  lack 
' "  -  two  things  as  familiar  as  they  are 
toothsome  to  folk  brought  up  in 
the  South,  namely,  turnip  greens  and  black-eyed 
peas.  Both  are  of  the  easiest  culture,  yield 
abundantly,  and  are  stays  to  six  appetite  troubles 
that  fail  not  in  the  seventh.  The  reason  perhaps 
is  that  they  do  not  bear  shipment  well.  More 
likely  it  is  lack  of  demand.  Winter  turnips,  which 
furnish  the  very  best  greens,  may  not  be  hardy 
north  of  36  degrees,  yet  the  ordinary  field  turnip 
supplies  a  more  than  palatable  green — one  so 
excellent  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  sow  seed 
thickly,  pulling  them  up  when  the  tops  are  of 
edible  size. 

The  turnip  patch,  which  is  a  necessary  part  of 
equipment  on  any  well  regulated  plantation, 
must  be  rich  and  clean.  Clay  soil  is  best,  and 
it  can  not  well  be  too  highly  manured.  Make  the 
surface  fine,  and  sow  seed  broadcast,  as  evenly  as 
possible.  The  countryside  saying  is  that  for  a 
perfect  patch  the  sower  should  begin  with  just 
half  enough  seed,  give  away  half  what  he  has, 
then  fall  and  spill  half  the  remainder.  Then  he 
must  mix  the  seed  well  through  fine  earth,  and 
sow  the  patch  twice,  going  both  ways.  Tramping 
or  rolling  the  surface  helps  to  a  sure  stand.  Sow 
any  time  between  the  middle  of  June  and  the 
end  of  July.  There  will  be  salad  for  cutting  from 
mid-September  until  almost  Christmas,  espec- 
ially if  you  have  sown  the  famous  Seven-Top 
turnips,  which  send  up  a  great  mass  of  the  ten- 
derest  herbage.  Winter  turnips  make  no  edible 
roots,  but  send  long,  woody,  well-fibered  radicals 
deep  into  the  earth.  With  scant  protection  or 
none,  the  tops  put  up  again  by  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary. Mild  winters  one  may  cut  a  mess  of 
greens  almost  any  time.  From  February  for- 
ward to  mid-April  or  even  May  the  yield  is 
constant.  Further,  turnip  salad  encourages  to 
generosity — the  closer  it  is  kept  cropped  the 
longer  its  season.  A  seed  plot  should  be  marked 
off  early,  and  stalks  there  allowed  to  grow  tall 
and  lusty.  Seed  from  them  will  be  much  more 
vital  than  those  ripening  at  haphazard  after  the 
salad-cutting  ends.  Moreover,  the  seed  plot 
saves  waiting  to  displace  a  ragged  turnip  patch 
with  something  else. 

Greens  from  summer  turnips — otherwise  the 
flat  white  ones — are  very,  very  good,  much  beyond 
spinach,  corn  salad,  or  kale,  even  though  they 
do  not  reach  the  full  measure  of  excellence. 
Seed  sown  thick  in  early  spring  will  give  greens  by 
the  end  of  May.  Sow  in  rows,  thin  as  the  plants 
develop,  and  there  will  be  turnips,  no  less  greens. 
To  cook  the  greens,  pick  over  carefully,  rejecting 
yellow  or  bruised  leaves,  wash  very  clean,  and 
boil  tender,  along  with  a  bit  of  bacon  or  salt 
pork.  Smoked  jowl  is  the  thing  to  cook  with 
the  greens,  but  it  is  so  rarely  obtainable  that  one 
must  not  insist  on  it. 

There  are  a  dozen  varieties  of  black-eyed  peas. 
Red  or  gray  Crowders  and  the  big  Whip-poor-will 
are  among  the  hardiest  and  most  prolific.  Plant 
them  in  mid-May,  in  checks,  so  as  to  be  plowed 
both  ways.  Cultivate  until  the  vines  cover  the 
ground — say  the  end  of  June.  There  will  be 
young  peas  before  that  time.  Pick  when  the  hulls 
begin  to  show  color — red  or  whitey  yellow- 
along  the  outside  seam.  The  peas  may  be  full 
enough  to  eat  somewhat  earlier,  but  shelling 
them  is  tedious  beyond  words.  Boil  the  shelled 
peas  until  tender  in  salted  water — the  time  will 
depend  something  upon  the  size  of  the  peas.  As 
soon  as  they  will  mash  easily,  drain  them,  and 
put  into  hot  bacon  fat,  stirring  them  back  and 
forth,  and  mashing  lightly  until  they  absorb  the 
grease.  Serve  with  the  crisp  bacon  laid  on  top. 
They  are  nearly  as  good  cold  as  hot,  and  more- 
over can  be  warmed  up  without  loss  of  flavor.  A 
double  handful  put  into  vegetable  soup  will  im- 
prove it  very  much.  A  pea  patch  of  good  size, 
besides  furnishing  peas  throughout  the  summer, 
will  also  supply  enough  dry  ones  to  help  out 
wonderfully  the  winter  menu.  The  soil  must 
not  be  too  rich,  or  there  will  be  more  vines  than 
peas.  But  where  the  vines  are  over  luxuriant 
they  need  not  go  to  waste.  Cattle  eat  them 
greedily  green  or  dry,  and  as  soil-renovators  they 
are  in  the  very  first  class. 

Martha  McCulloch  Williams. 
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Big  Business  Men 

started  reading  the  "Men  JVho  Are  Making 
America^7*  now  running  in  Leslie's,  because 
it  was  being  written  by  B.  C.  FORBES,  the 
country's  leading  industrial  and  financial 
writer. 

Big  and  little  business  men,  and  the  rest  of 
the  country,  too,  are  reading  it  now  because 
they  realize  that  it  is  the  greatest  history  of 
modern  American  enterprise  ever  compiled. 

At  all  the  newsstands. 

Back  copies  containing  articles  on  the  men 
whose  names  are  listed  below  can  be  secured 
from  the  home  office  while  they  last,  at  ten 
cents  a  copy,  the  regular  price. 

Gary,  Vail,  Keith,  Schwab,  Vanderlip,  Schiff, 
Archbold,  Forgon,  Davison,  Dollar,  DuPont, 
Hepburn,  W arburg,  Armour,  Simmons,  Duke, 
Guggenheim,  Carnegie,  Insull,  Rosenwald, 
Willys,  Farrell,  Perkins,  Reynolds,  Kahn, 
Fnck,  Wilson,  Patterson,  Eastman,  Baker, 
Hammond,  Stillman,  Shed  and  W oolworth, 

Leslie's 

Illustrated  Weekly  Newspaper 

Established  in  1855 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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InYourHorm 

The 

Silent 

Si-wel-clo 


Place  the  Silent  Si-wel-clo  and  any  other 
closet  side  by  side — the  difference  in  ap- 
pearance does  not  disclose  to  you  the 
mechanical  superiority  or  silence  of  oper- 
ation of  one  over  the  other. 

You  cannot  tell  which  will  clog  and  foul 
under  use  or  which  set  of  fittings  will  get 
out  of  order  first  and  make  an  expensive 
plumbing  job. 

You  will  have  to  take  somebody's  word  for  it. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  Silent  Si-wel-clo,  by  rea- 
son of  years  of  experience  and  investigation  of  the 
merits  of  different  closets,  are  in  a  position  to  offer 
you  expert  advice  in  closet  installation  that  cannot 
be  disputed. 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO. 


SILENT  CLOSET 


Write  for"Bathrooms  of  Char- 
acter." You  will  finditinstruc- 
tire  in  planning  your  bath- 
rooms. Ask  for  Booklet  P-  9 


incorporates  the  good,  mechanical  features  a  water  closet  should  have  and  adds 
that  of  extraordinary  quiet  operation.  One  is  just  as  important  to  the  home  owner 
as  the  other.  Why  disturb  the  feeling  of  security  from  embarrassing  noises  by 
maintaining  or  installing  an  old-time,  noisy  closet? 

The  Silent  Si-wel-clo  is  your  protection  against  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  name  is  stamped  upon  it  so  you  cannot  be  deceived. 
In  fact,  it  will  pay  you  to  see  that  the  "Star  Within  the 
Circle"  trade-mark  appears  on  all  your  plumbing  fixtures. 


THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY 


TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.S.A. 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF  ALL-CLAY  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


Such  splitting  and  rotting 
will  always  occur  in  wood 
columns. 


UNION  METAL 
COLUMNS 

"The  Ones  That  Last  A  Lifetime" 

will  absolutely  prevent  these 
troubles  and  will  las8»  as  long 
as  the  house  itself. 
The  shafts  are  heavy,  gal- 
vanized open  hearth  steel, 
protected  inside  and  out  by 
special  non-peeling  paint. 

Ask  for  Booklet  75 

THE  UNION  METAL  MFG.  CO. 

CANTON,  O. 


"Oil .'  for  boyhood's  painless  play. 
Sleep  Hint  mahv  '"  laughing  day. 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules. 
Knowledge  never  learned  in  schools." 

 WHITTIER. 


A  Summer  Camp 

for  your  boys  or  girls? 

Thinking  about  what's  best  for 
them  next  summer?  Then  turn 
to  the  Summer  Camp  Section  of 

Harper's  Magazine 

for  it  is  in  Harper's  Magazine 
that  you  find  the  announcements 
of  more  summer  camps,  as  well 
as  private  and  preparatory  schools 
and  colleges,  than  in  any  other 
publication — the  widest,  the  best, 
and  the  most  dependable  selection. 


At  the  South  Shore  Country  Club.  Chicago,  the  mixing  method 
is  employed  on  the  asphalt  macadam  driveway 

low  trough  or  foundation  of  concrete  is  laid  a  two- 
inch  asphalt  macadam  wearing  surface.  The  re- 
sult is  an  unyielding  foundation  and  a  beautiful 
road  surface  possessing  the  resiliency  required  for 
both  horse  and  motor  traffic.  And,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  previously  described  driveways,  the  cost  is 
very  reasonable — so  moderate  in  fact  that  the 
same  methods  of  construction  can  be  applied 
with  economy  to  country  roads.  For  example, 
sections  of  Northeast  Boulevard,  Philadelphia, 
were  built  in  this  way  at  a  cost  equivalent  to 
about  $1 1,000  a  mile  for  sixteen-foot  roads.  The 
Borough  of  Queens,  New  York,  has  several 
hundred  thousand  yards  of  pavement  of  the  same 
type,  costing  about  $1.10  per  square  yard.  Monroe 
County,  Michigan,  is  putting  down  forty  miles  of 
this  type  of  highway  throughout  rural  districts. 
The  county  is  paying  less  than  $12,000  a  mile  for 
this  remarkable  road. 

As  applied  to  country  club  driveways,  roads  of 
this  character  would  be  especially  beautiful,  owing 
to  their  well-defined  curbs  and  attractive  wearing 
surface.  They  are  not  hot  and  glaring  as  are 
many  other  types,  and,  as  stated,  cannot  be  trans- 
formed into  mud  or  dust.  They  will  last  for 
years  without  repairs,  and  should  it  be  necessary 
to  make  repairs  after  long  service,  it  can  be  done 
without  resulting  in  a  patched-looking  surface. 

All  of  the  beautiful  country  club  driveways 
shown  in  the  accompanying  pictures  were  con- 
structed of  stone  and  natural  asphalt. 

Daniel  T.  Pierce. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  WE  ARE 
BUILDING 


UR  summer  home  is  situated  in  a 
strip  of  upland  covered  with  tall 
trees.  On  the  south,  the  waters 
of  Long  Island  Sound  wash  the 
beach  just  below  our  bluff.  On 
the  north,  the  upland  with  its  grove  slopes  grad- 
ually down  to  the  salt  meadow.  Soon  after  we 
located  we  bought  a  stretch  of  the  meadow 
adjoining  our  grove  that  includes  a  small  pond 
which  has  never  dried  up,  although  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  anywhere  more  than  six  feet  in  depth. 
This  meadow  was  a  handy  place  to  dump  ashes, 
tin-cans,  or  anything  else  which  we  wanted  out  of 
the  way.  There  they  could  lie  undisturbed  and 
unobserved,  for  the  trees  and  bushes  hid  the  un- 
sightly heap  from  any  who  might  pass  along 
Groveway. 

Before  the  town  built  the  water  gates,  the  high 
tides  of  spring  and  autumn  drove  the  salt  water  up 
through  the  inlet,  filling  and  overflowing  the 
borders  of  our  small  pond  until  only  the  highest 
ashpeak  could  be  seen.  So  we  named  our  dump 
"Salting-down  Place."  As  a  special  favor  we 
allowed  some  of  our  neighbors  to  contribute  tin 
pails,  broken  china, old  oil  stoves,  and  cart-loads  of 
ashes  toward  the  building  of  our  trash  heap,  upon 
which  we  did  not  allow  our  eyes  to  rest  any  oftener 
than  was  necessary.  To  me  the  conglomeration 
was  a  nightmare,  therefore  in  the  back  of  my 
head  there  must  have  been  an  unconscious  effort 
to  find  some  way  to  reduce  that  chaos  to  order. 
It  was  ever  an  insult  to  my  good  housekeeping 
sense,  but  I  thought  it  had  to  be. 

One  evening,  while  glancing  through  a  farm 
journal,  I  noticed  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  Washington,  offered  to  send  a  hundred 
slips  of  basket  willows  to  any  one  who  would  start 
a  willow  holt.  This  unobtrusive  notice  was  the 
real  inspiration  of  our  garden.  I  knew  that  willows 
liked  water — well  there  was  plenty  of  that  on  the 
meadows.  If  they  did  not  mind  taking  it  with  a 
grain  of  salt  occasionally,  they  might  be  made  to 
thrive  in  place  of  the  cattails  which  were  springing 
up  around  the  edges  of  Salting-down  Place. 

The  next  morning  I  visited  the  dump.  For  the 
first  time  I  viewed  that  blemish  on  the  landscape 
with  interest  and  even  with  some  enthusiasm. 
I  saw  something  of  what  might  be  accomplished, 
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THE  dressing  tabic  adorned 
with  articles  de  toilette  of 
Ivory  Py'ra'lin  charms  the  soul 
attuned  to  beauty  and  inspires 
mistress  and  maid  to  artistic 
achievement. 

What  mellow  richness  of 
tone  is  here  what  exquisite 
graining  of  finest  ivory  con- 
verted  by  skillful  craft  into  beau- 
tiful things  to  delight  milady's 
most  dainty  fancy. 

And  what  a  wealth  of 
variety!  The  better  shops  show 
a  wondrous  assortment.  Our 
Ivory  Py-ra-lin  brochure  illus- 
trates exclusive  pieces  and  de- 
signs  not  usually  obtainable. 

The  Arlington  Company  rlflTDfllirT^ 

725  Broadway  New  York  ^J^P 
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Since  1879 

well-dressed  men  have  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  afforded  by  the  Boston 
Garter.  Today  it  is  recognized  as  an 
essential  of  dress  by  men  of  every 
country  in  the  civilized  world. 

Boston 
Garter 

The   "  Boston "  payt 
daily    dividends  in 
"peace  of  mind.  '  It 
gives  the  utmost  leg 
comfort,  absolute  security 
and  long  wear. 
At  Stores  Everywhere 

25  Cents 
35  Cents 
50  Cents 

george  frost  co. 
Makers  boston 

5i  1  minim  11  11  nun  111  1111111  11111  iiiniiiiir. 


Build  a  Stucco  Home 

Y<mi  \v;mt  :i  home  that  is  beautiful  and  charming — outside  and 
in.     You  want  it  to  he  last  ing,  <•<  onm:  ii<  :i1  and  <  omfortahlc. 

Well-built  stucco  affords  a  high  average  of  the  qualities  you 
desire:  it  combines  beauty,  durability,  comparat  ively  low  first  cost 
and  negligible  painting  and  repair  expense.  It  is  cool  in  summer, 
easy  to  heat  in  winter,  and  resists  fire. 

The  beauty  of  stucco  has  been  very  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
recent  development  which  niakes  possible  color  tones  and  effects 
that  arc  warm,  variegated  and  individual.  This  new  stucco  is  the 
result  of  using  richly  colored  gravel,  sand,  or  marble  or  granite 
screenings  with  Atlas-White  Cement  in  the  finish  coat. 

Some  of  these  new  effects  are  described  and  illustrated  in 
actual  color  in  a  book  of  information  for  home  builders.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  on  request — use  the  coupon  below.  Also  inquire  of 
your  architect  about  color  stucco  for  your  home. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Members  of  tin  Portland  Cement  Association 
jo  llroad  St.,  New  York  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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lloston 


St.  Louis 


Minneapolis 


Dm  Molnen 


Dayton 


ATLAS 


WHITE 


Send  to  name  and  address  below  illustrated  book  of  Information  for  Home  Builders  I  expect  to  build  a 
[   ]  Home    [    ]  Bungalow    [   ]  Garage.   Check  the  one  you  expect  to  build.  1-G-4-10 
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Garden  Ornaments  ^ 

///  Cast  Stone  and  Metal 

ARTISTIC  in  design,  permanent  in  con- 
**  struction — Mott  ornaments  in  cast 
stone  are  appropriate  for  garden  or  interior 
decoration. 

They  can  be  obtained  in  white  marble, 
granite  or  antique  finish. 

Mott  metal  ornaments  are  prepared  in 
special  designs  to  meet  every  architectural 
demand. 

We  issue  separate  catalogs  of  Display  Fountains, 
Drinking  Fountains,  Bird  Fountains,  Electroliers,  Vases, 
Grilles  and  Gateways,  Settees  and  Chairs,  Statuary, 
Aquariums,  Tree  Guards,  Sanitary  Fittings  for  stables 
and  cow  barns. 

Address  Ornamental  Department 

THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

Fifth  Avenue  and  17th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Readers'  Serviee  is  prepared  to 
advise  parents  in  regard  to  schools 


The   New    COUNTRY  LIFE 


April,   i  9  1  7 


Garden  Necessities  That  Repay  You 

BUSHES,  plants,  vines  must  have  some  kind  of  support  and  protection  in 
order  that  they  may  grow  most  luxuriously.   The  best  for  the  purpose, 
the  one  that  combines  beauty  in  itself  as  well  as  proper  construction  for 
endurance,  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Trellises  and  bed  guards  repay  many  times  over  in  plants,  blossoms  and 
foliage.  The  Excelsior  Rust  Proof  Trellis  on  the  end  of  the  porch  shown  here 
not  only  supports  the  vines,  but  is  ornamental  as  well.  The  bed  guards  are  of 
the  same  make — same  construction  and  materials.  These 


The  War  will  be 
1  i  Three  books  long, ' ' 

is  Stanley  W  ashburn's  prophecy. 
Meaning  that  his  three  books  on 
the  Russian  situation:  "Victory 
in  Defeat,"  "The  Russian  Ad- 
vance," and  "The  Russian  Tri- 
umph" (still  unwritten),  will  mark 
the  three  great  stages  of  the  war. 

"The  Russian  Advance"  (just 
out)  is  well  worth  looking  into,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  few  authentic  first- 
hand pictures  of  the  new  Russia 
rising  to  the  final  death  grapple. 

4  illustrations  from  photographs 
Net,  $J-2j 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
Garden  City  New  York 


Smoky 
Fireplaces 

Made  to 
Draw 


No  payment  accepted  unless 
successful. 

Also  expert  services  on 
general  chimney  work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY 
Engineer  and  Contractor 
211  Fulton  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


IE  PAGE'S 
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Is  Your  Country  Home  for  Sale? 

The  purchaser  must  be  some  one  whose  tastes  and 
means  are  on  a  par  with  your  own.  The  best  field 
in  which  to  find  such  a  one  is  among  the  other 
readers  of  Country  Life.  The  only  way  to  reach 
them  is  through  our  Real  Estate  Director}-.  For 
information,  address 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 

Country  Life  11  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


and  I  tackled  it  as  I  would  an  unpleasant  task  of 
house  cleaning. 

With  the  thought  of  house  cleaning  in  mind,  I 
set  Scipio — faithful  Africanus — to  cleaning  the 
floor.  To  do  this  he  had  to  fill  in  the  hollows  with 
tin  cans,  oyster  shells,  and  hardware;  then  he 
covered  these  with  a  good,  deep  layer  from  the 
peaks  of  Ash  Mountains.  When  all  this  was  done 
we  had  a  good,  even  "floor"  for  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, which  lay  about  three  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  meadows. 

My  first  problem  was  as  to  what  I  could  have  for 
"  floor  covering."  I  knew  all  about  the  relative 
merits  of  linoleum  and  oil  cloth,  but  had  had  no 
experience  in  comparing  top-soils.  The  plot  ran 
for  about  seventy-five  feet  bordering  our  upland. 
It  was  fifty  feet  or  more  in  width  from  upland  to 
the  pond.  Not  far  away  a  new  trolley  line  was 
being  cut  through  an  old  farm.  The  superintend- 
ent became  interested  in  my  experiment  of  build- 
ing a  garden,  and  gave  me  permission  to  have 
twenty-five  cart  loads  of  soil  taken  from  the  top  of 
the  route  which  had  been  staked  out.  \\  hen  that 
top-soil  was  spread  carefully  over  the  tin-can-ash 
foundation,  it  lay  three  or  four  inches  thick  over 
all. 

So  there  I  had  the  beginning  of  my  truck  patch, 
a  tract  of  about  3,500  square  feet,  with  a  little  soil 
on  top,  a  lot  of  everything  in  the  middle,  and  un- 
failing moisture  at  the   Bottom.    The  willow 


The  salt  meadow  dumping  ground  —  the  foundation  of  the 
garden  that  is  being  built 

twigs,  my  gift  from  L  nele  Sam,  were  planted  in 
five  rows,  which  occupied  a  strip  about  fifteen  feet 
wide  through  the  heart  of  my  garden,  running 
parallel  to  the  upland.  Although  I  now  had 
dreams  of  fresh  vegetables,  I  played  fair  with  the 
willows,  my  first  inspirers.  The  willow  strip  has 
stretched  as  the  garden  has  grown;  for  I  have  a 
growing  truck  patch  as  well  as  growing  plants 
therein. 

It  was  a  dry  summer,  but  we  never  had  to  do 
any  watering.  First  came  the  lettuce,  radishes, 
parsley,  and  pepper  grass  from  the  seeds  that  we 
planted.  Then  I  bought  a  dozen  tomato  plants, 
which  my  ebony  gardener  tied  each  to  its  separate 
stake.  He  trimmed  back  the  '"spreaders,"  and 
those  plants  grew  to  more  than  six  feet  in  height, 
while  the  red  fruit  hung  smooth  and  perfect  in 
great  clusters  along  an  ascending  stem. 

That  summer  and  thereafter  we  tried  all  kinds 
of  "garden  sass."  Endive  and  carrots,  cabbage 
and  cauliflower,  potatoes  and  corn,  peas  and 
beans,  eggplant,  okra,  cantaloupes,  and  water- 
melons. It  took  me  two  or  three 'years  to  learn 
that  my  self-watered  "farm"  was  too  wet  for 
corn  and  not  the  best  ever  for  potatoes.  I  now 
buy  my  green  corn  of  truck  farmers,  who  come 
down  to  gaze  at  my  vegetables  and  tell  me  "I 
hain't  seen  such  eggplants,  ner  tomats,  ner  musk- 
melons  anywhere  this  summer."  So  I  laugh  and 
am  comforted  for  the  loss  of  corn  and  potatoes. 
Since  then  I  have  raised  good  potatoes  on  the  strip 
of  upland  bordering  upon  my  manufactured 
article,  but  that  does  not  really  belong  to  this 
story. 

The  smooth,  royal  purple  fruit  of  my  henless 
egg-growers  was  a  surprise  to  every  one.  They 
were  of  fine  grain  and  flavor,  and  larger  than  any 
raised  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  sent  to  the 
village  one  of  them  that  measured  two  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, together  with  a  thick-meated,  de- 
licious French  muskmelon  measuring  even  two 
inches  more  around  the  belt.  With  these  speci- 
mens I  sent  this  notice:  "Grown  upon  a  garden 
patch  which  was  made  over  the  salt  meadows. 
Go  thou  and  do  likewise!"  The  farmers  stood 
around  the  grocery  window  admiring  the  "egg' 
and  melon;  now  and  then  somebody  said:  "I 
swan!"  or  "Did  you  ever?"  but  thus  far  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  one's  heeding  my  injunction. 

I  have  suggested  that  my  garden  itself  really 
grew  faster  accordingly  than  the  willows  and 
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JOIN,  OK    Dl  E  . 
The  Kirl't  American  Cartoon 

Executed  by  Benjamin  Khan ki. in 

BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, 

Primer 

ft' herein  is  jet  forth 

The  Elevating  and  Highly  Di- 
verting ftory  of  the  Great  KRANK- 
1  IN  ;is  Printer,  Publifhcr,  Writer, 
ami  Ad  vernier. 

Likewife  are  here  d  if  pi  ay 'd 

SCORES  of  I'm  ions  C  uts  Affording 
Agreeable  and  Lnftructive  Entertain- 
mcnt,  the  whole  being  printed  in  Colon- 
ial ftyle. 

Be  not  thou  Difturb'd,  O  fober 

Reailer.it  among  the  ferions  matter 
in  this  book,  thou  Hiuleft  Diverting 
Trifles.  Ihoit  he  an  earneft  Biog- 
raphy  of  a  CIrfat  Man,  it  is  alfo  full 
of  pithy  and  penetrating  nugs  of 
comedy,  such  as  are  highly  agreeable 
to  the  judicious. 

•By  JOHN  CLYDE  OSWALD 

i'Jlttr  §f'"Tif-  f— »  it  MM  'Printer" 

fritted  bs  DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  CO. 
Enquire  of  Your  Bookfeller  and  A'.YOW  FCRTflER 


Or  Fnclofe  the  Necesfarv  Monies.  "(Price  Two  Dollars, 
net),  ind  fend  to  the  ASSOCIATE  D  ADV  ERTISING 
CI  I  BS  OF  THE  WORLD.  Merchants'  Bank  B'ldg. 
Indianapolis.  Ind..  who  wtll  fend  thr  book  by  firft  poft. 
If  it  prove  difappointing  to  the  Reader,  the  book  may  be 
returned  and  the  ptice  will  be  refunded. 


"I  can  remember  nothing 
so  poignant  in  all  the  fic- 
tion I  have  read  as  the 
tale  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  an  ideal  in  the 
soul  of  Tappy. 
"The  author's  knowledge 
of  the  heart  of  woman 
fills  me  with  awe.  His 
Carrie  is  the  perfect  hero- 


ine. 

(Francis  R.  Bellamy's  new  novel 
"The  Balance"  inspired  this  com- 
ment. Net  $1.35.  All  Bookstores. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Do  your  floors  need  rennishing? 

Have  they  lost  their  soft  gleaming  lustre  and  their 
unmarred  smoothness?  Are  they  beginning  to  collect 
dust  or  getting  a  hit  dingy? 

Then  they  need  rerinishing.  Not  ordinary  "doing 
over" — but  rerinishing  with  a  varnish  that  will  keep 
them  looking  like  new.  No  ordinary  varnish  will  serve 
—  you  need  good  varnish  and  good  work. 

Murphy  Transparent  Floor  Varnish 

"  the  varnish  that  lasts  longest  " 

will  keep  your  floors  at  their  best  all  the  time.  It  reveals 
all  the  beauty  of  the  wood  and  covers  it  with  a  protective 
coating  that  resists  wear  and  can  easily  be  kept  immacu- 
late with  a  damp  cloth.  It  lasts  much  longer  than 
ordinary  varnish  and  saves  the  expense  of  rerinishing. 

Your  painter  or  dealer  can  supply  Murphy  Transparent 
Floor  Varnish  and  any  of  these  Murphy  finishes  for 
beautifying  your  home. 

Murphy  Transparent  Interior  Famish     Murphy  Univernish 
Murphy  Transparent  Spar  Varnish        Murphy  White  Enamel 

Send  for  illustrated  book,  "The  House  that  Found  Itself". 
Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr. ,  President 

Newark  New  Jersey  Chicago  Illinois 

Dougall  Varnish  Co.t  Ltd..  Montreal.  Canadian  Associate 


Have  a  Business  of  Your  Own 

Are  you  secure,  in  your  position;  do  you  t\now  your  future  is  assured,  or  are  you 
and  your  family  going  to  suffer  if  you  are  some  day  replaced  by  a  younger  man? 

Prevent  this  by  owning  your  own  business.  You  do  not  need  cap- 
ital to  start;  only  ambition  to  be  independent.  There  are  several  men 
in  our  subscription  organization  who  are  making  from  #1,000  to 
#10,000  a  year.  The  difference  in  the  earnings  is  the  difference  in 
the  time  and  energy  put  into  the  work.  We  are  publishers  of  seven 
magazines,  some  one  of  which  should  be  in  every  home. 

If  you  will  break  away  and  start  in  business  for  yourself,  or  if  you  merely 
want  to  lay  up  a  reserve  fund  for  the  inevitable  rainy  day,  write  us  now 
for  full  particulars. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


Garden  City,  New  York 


io6 


The  Realers'  Service  gives  infor- 
mation about  real  estate 
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THE  CORBIN  SCREEN  DOOR  SILENCER 

We  believe  this  to  be  superior  to  any  other  Screen  Door  Check  on  the  market.  It  has  the  same 
checking  mechanism  as  the  other  Celebrated  Corbin  Checks,  and  is  made  with  two  sizes  of  springs  for  light 
and  heavy  doors.  It  is  right  or  left  hand  without  change,  and  works  equally  well  in  either  direction.  It 
requires  only  three  inches  of  space  between  the  screen  door  and  entrance  door,  is  easily  applied,  easily 
adjusted,  and  requires  no  attention.  It  can  be  sold  at  popular  prices,  and  is  certain  to  have  a  large  sale. 
Any  Corbin  dealer. can  give  full  information — or  write  us  tor  particulars. 

P.  &  F.  CORBIN 

The  American  Hsrd\care  Corporation,  Successor 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 

CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


You  Care  for  Your  Home 


Do  You  Care  for  Yourself? 


IF  I  should  ask  any  home-owner  if  he  would 
permit  a  drain  in  his  house  to  be  clogged  up 
for  twenty-four  hours,  the  answer  would  be 
perfectly  obvious — a  most  decided  "No!" — 

Because  he  knows  that  the  health  of  himself 
and  his  entire  family  would  be  jeopardized  by 
even  the  air  that  such  a  condition  would  cause 
them  to  breathe — 

That  such  a  condition  in  the  human  system 
should  also  be  given  prompt  and  serious  attention 
is  proved  in  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
human  ills  would  not  trouble  us  if  Auto-Intoxica- 
tion were  not  present;  any  physician  will  tell 
you  this. 

Accumulated  waste  is  the  most  fruitful  cause 
of  Auto-Intoxication.  And  you  probably  know 
that  the  very  first  treatment  given  by  a  physician 
when  you  are  ill  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
that  waste. 

Everyone  is  very  guarded  about  proclaiming 


a  cure  nowadays — we  are  living  in  the  dawn  of 
the  day  of  prevention. 

Nearly  half  a  million  Americans  are  now  pre- 
venting Auto-Intoxication  bv  the  occasional  use 
of  the  Internal  Bath  on  which  Charles  A.  Tyrrell, 
M.  D.,  of  134  West  65th  Street,  New  York,  has 
specialized  for  twenty-five  years.  The  result  of 
his  practical  experience  and  investigations  is  sum- 
med up  in  a  little  book  called  "The  What,  the  Why, 
the  Way  of  Internal  Bathing."  This  he  will  send 
to  you  free  of  cost  if  you  will  write  him  and  men- 
tion having  read  this  in  The  New  Country  Life. 

It  is  remarkable  how  enthusiastic  so  many- 
people  can  be  about  their  feelings  the  morning 
after  a  properly  administered  Internal  Bath — 
but  whether  you  consider  using  this  Nature 
treatment  or  not,  it  would  probably  be  worth 
while  to  write  for  the  book.  It  is  certain  that 
you  will  learn  useful  facts  about  yourself  that 
you  have  never  before  known. 


vegetables.  In  fact  it  increased  about  200 
square  feet  each  season,  for  the  neighbors  and  our- 
selves continued  laying  deep  foundations  for 
additional  beds  at  either  end  of  the  garden.  I 
felt  like  the  farmer  who  did  not  think  that  he  was 
of  a  grasping  disposition,  for  all  that  he  wanted 
was  the  land  next  to  his.  Soon  Scipio  and  I  made 
a  great  discovery.  \\  e  did  not  need  any  top-soil 
spread  over  the  new  portions  of  the  land.  All  we 
did  was  to  cover  them  deep  with  leaves  and  pine 
needles  which  were  raked  up  each  autumn  by  the 
many  cartloads.  In  the  spring  these  were  stirred 
in  with  the  surface  ashes.  Then  Nature  again  did 
the  rest.  Each  year  the  loving  old  dame  wel- 
comed the  tomato  plants  to  the  newest  truck 
patch  and  proceeded  to  work  miracles,  changing 
ashes,  tin  cans,  and  leaf  mold  into  great  red 
globules  of  beauty  and  delight. 

The  disadvantages  which  I  had  to  overcome 
were  two.  First  the  possibility  of  a  very  wet 
season,  in  which  case  my  self-watered  garden  had 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  But  that  has  hap- 
pened only  twice  in  twelve  years.  The  second 
disadvantage  was  too  much  seasoning.  Some- 
times an  extra  high  tide  would  bring  the  salt 
water  up  into  the  roots  of  the  willows.  If  the 
wind  was  from  the  south  and  held  the  tide  in  the 
inlet  for  several  days,  the  edges  of  my  garden 
suffered.  Some  of  my  willows  were  killed  in  that 
way;  but  the  next  spring  "when  Scipio  trimmed 
them  back  we  replaced  all  the  dead  ones  by  put- 
ting in  new  slips. 

The  strip  about  fifteen  feet  wide  along  the  pond 
was  so  well  salted  that  nothing  seemed  to  thrive 
there  but  shore  goldenrod  and  marsh  mallow. 
Flowers  are  all  right  in  their  place;  but  this  was 
built  for  a  vegetable  garden,  so  it  seemed  a  shame 
to  waste  all  that  perfectly  good  space.  Here  was 
where  Scipio  gave  me  an  inspiration.  One  spring 
morning  he  came  to  work  carrying  a  bag  that  he 
had  half  filled  with  tender  shoots  of  wild  aspara- 
gus, which  seems  to  grow  spontaneously  near  the 
sea.  \\  hen  I  half  expressed  my  new-born  hope, 
Scipio  said  in  his  matter-of-fact  way,  "Sure! 
Sparrowgrass  has  to  be  salted  if  you  grows  it  in  an 
ordinary  garden,"  which  implied  that  ours  was 
not  an  ordinary  one,  but  a  self-seasoned,  self- 
watered  work  of  art,  just  waiting  to  be  used  for 
"sparrowgrass"  culture.  Another  thing  which 
thrives  on  the  outer  edge  is  the  quince  bush. 
Those  we  set  out  began  to  blossom  when  they 
were  only  about  three  feet  high. 

Gradually  the  older  portions  of  my  garden 
are  being  planted  with  fruit.  Some  red  rasp- 
berries started  from  seeds  which  had  been  thrown 
into  the  dump.  They  are  large  and  finely  flavored, 
so  we  have  allowed  them  to  spread.  Speaking 
of  berries  reminds  me  of  my  pride  and  joy,  my 
everbearing  strawberry  beds.  Three  years  ago 
last  spring  I  bought  twenty  plants  of  the  Superb 
variety  for  $1,  and  planted  them  on  a  spot  near 
the  willows  in  the  original  patch.  In  August  of 
the  same  season  we  set  about  seventy-five  of  the 
runners  in  newer  ground;  while  last  summer  a 
large  bed  was  made  upon  the  ash  heap  of  the  year 
before.  The  newer  beds  are  thriving  wonder- 
fully, bearing  great  clusters  of  berries  which 
ripened  just  as  long  as  there  was  enough  power  in 
the  southem-going  sun  to  paint  their  pale  cheeks 
with  carmine. 

Probably  because  of  the  subconscious  influence 
of  coal-ashes,  the  slugs  and  bugs  have  never  in- 
vaded my  Eden.  The  currants  ripen,  surrounded 
by  perfect  foliage,  the  gooseberries  do  not  lose  a 
leaf  from  worms,  and  my  peach  trees  are  not 
afflicted  with  "yellows."  Perhaps  my  garden 
may  turn  into  a  peach  orchard,  for  I  never  saw 
trees  grow  as  those  four  Crawfords  which  we 
planted  between  th*  willows  and  the  raspberries. 
They  are  only  five  years  out  of  the  pit,  yet  three 
of  them  are  six  feet  tall  and  spreading.  One  of 
them  flung  out  a  few  pink  blossoms  last  year;  but 
the  time  of  fruit  is  not  yet. 

This  story  of  the  Garden  of  the  Dump  is  no 
fain,-  tale.  It  is  just  a  plain  account  of  what  has 
been  and  is  being  done  by  one  woman  and  a  faith- 
ful helper  to  transform  an  unsightly  combination 
of  ash  heap  and  salt  marsh  into  a  thing  of  com- 
parative beauty  and  superlative  utility. 

Dora  E.  W.  Spratt. 
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toist  Street  C.eneratlni  PUnt 
N.  Y.  Edkoa  Co.,  United  Light  ft  Power  Co. 

from 

POWKR  HOUSE 
to  RESIDENCE 

From  the  point  of  generation  to  the 
point  of  ttst*  through  the  meter  to  the 
lamp — electric  wires  must  be  insulated. 

The  Klcctric  Cable  Com  nan  v  ha<  furnished 
the  conductors  t>*r  manv  nf  the  largest  grn- 
MR  plants  as  well  as  the  insulated  wire 
for  a  great  manv  of  the  largest  buildings 
and  best  residences  in  the  world. 

ECCO 

Dependable 
Insulated 

WIRE 

is  accepted  as  dependable  wire  by  people 
who  know.  KCCO  i<  a  scientific  product, 
designed  bv  able  engineers  and  made  by 
skilful  workmen. 

Every  coil  is  tested  and  a  certificate  of 
tests  furnished  upon  request.  "ECCO"  is 
stamped  every  three  feet  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  braid — your  guarantee  of  quality 
and  proof  of  our  pride  in  the  product. 

Remind  your  architect  To  specify  FCVO  and  insist 
that  it  be  used  bv  vour  contractor  I  hr  hest  and  safisc 
costs  but  littl    more  than  the  others-  it  lasts. 

r*tt\  property  nwnrt  should  hr  interested  in  rlir 
suhiccc  of  coricvt  insularion  We  will  furnish  booklet 
giving  information  on  this  subject  upon  request. 

THE  ELECTRIC  CABLE  COMPANY 


'    1*3  EE 

•M  PltT  Sir 
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r  0/  HCt'O  H~irtf*r  rvtry  /nrf%>rt 
rt.M*r  wir*    is  ustd. 


10  E.  43d  St.,  N.  Y 


TENNFSsrr.  Nashville,  Box  35.  Belmont  Heights. 

Ward-Belmont       oirls  and  vm-v;  women. 

A  *chool  ofn.ititiu.il  patronage  and  prestige.  located  in  the  South.  Strong 
Vacuity  and  half  million  dollar  equipment,  affording  superior  facilities  for 
ph\  sical,  intellevtn.il.  serial  and  moral  development.  Ideal  climate  and  health 
record.    Opened  Sept.  ao.    For  catalogue  and  book  of  vie*.*  s  address  as  above. 


A  Sharonware 

BIRD-BATH 

is  ornamental  in  itself  and  adds  new 
charm  to  any  lawn  because  of  the 
birds  it  attracts. 

A  Most  Appropriate  Gift 
for  the  friend  who  loves  birds. 


Endorsed  by  the  National  Audubon 
Society 

Crystal  Spring  Bird-Bath.  Height 
~0  inches,   bowl    17   inches  across. 


Made  of  frost-proof  artificial 
stone.  Price  (F.  0.  B.  N.  Y.) 


$15Q0 


for  descriptive  price  list  of  Sharonware 
Garden  Furniture. 

Sharonware  Workshop 

82-84  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


Inishes  are 
Best  for  the  Kitchen  too. 9 


You  cm  point  with  pride  to  any  room  fin- 
ished with  Berry  Brothers'  varnishes  or 
enamels. 

From  kitchen  to  guest  room  these  cele- 
brated finishes  impart  an  enduring  beauty 
that  may  be  varied  to  harmonize  with  any 
desired  scheme  of  decoration. 


1  here  is  a  dependable  Berry  Brothers' 
product  for  every  finishing  need.  Liquid 
Granite  Floor  V arnish,  Luxeberty  Enamels, 
Luxeberry  Wood  Finishes,  and  Luxcberry 
Wall  Finishes  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
Berry  brands  that  home  owners,  archi- 
tects and  decorators  have  preferred  for 
more  than  half  a  century. 


Write  for  our  new  illustrated  booklet  in  colors  showing  artistic 
schemes  of  decorating  and  wood  finishing.  It  contains  informa- 
tion of  great  value  to  every  home  builder,  present  and  prospective. 


Factories: 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Walkerville.  Ont. 
San  Francisco,  Cil. 


MRRYBROTHERC 

^■■•Worlds  LarfJest"VarnishMaVxrsVJ 

Established  1858 


Branches  in 

principal  cities  erf 
the  world 


458 


ULVEfL  Summer  Schools 


Naval  Cavalry 
Woodcraft 

(On  Lake  Maxink.uek.ee) 


EIGHT  weeks  of  Culver  sun  and 
Culver  breezes,  eight  weeks  of 
letting  out  more  mental  sail,  of  sum- 
mer activities  which  captivate  a  boy's 
heart,  of  mixing  with  other  fellows 
from  all  parts  of  the  country — 
wouldn't  that  give  your  son  a  flying 
start  for  next  fall?  He'd  come  back  to 
you  ruddy,  more  erect,  more  alert,  (a 
happier  boy  and  a  better  son.  Whether 
on  the  water,  in  the  saddle  or  tramp- 
ing the  woods  and  fields  he  would 
have  behind  him  the  organization 
and  equipment  of  the  Culver  Military 
Academy,  unequalled  among  the  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  United  States. 

Write  to-day  for  the  catalogue  of 
whichever  school  interests  you  most. 
Naval  School— minimum  age  14,  tui- 
tion and  board  $165;  Cavalry — 14  yrs., 
$200,  including  use  of  horses;  Wood- 
craft— 12  yrs.,  $165.  Uniforms  and 
equipment,  $30.63  to  $53.48.  Address 

President's  Aide,  Culver,  Indiana 
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The  Readers*  Service  will  give  you 
suggestions  for  the  care  of  live-stock 
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GOLDWELL 
WALK  TYPE 

MOTOR  MOWER 
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Using  the  WALK  TYPE 
makes  this  difference 

USING  the  COLD  WELL  WALK  TYPE  Motor  Mower  changes  just  "grass" 
to  a  turf  of  velvet. 

Frequent  cutting  improves  grass.    Frequent  rolling  makes  sod  better. 

The  WALK  TYPE  rolls  every  time  it  cuts — and  cuts  every  time  it  rolls. 

A  sturdy  little  motor  provides  fhe  "push."  All  you  do  is  follow  and  guide. 
Geared  up  to  4  miles  an  hour,  the  WALK  TYPE  climbs  grades  up  to  25%. 

Low  upkeep,  long  wear,  faultless  cutting  have  made  this  machine  popular  the 
world  over.  Two  sizes,  30™  and  35™  cutters;  weight  900  and  1000  pounds. 

COLDWELL'S  CLIPPERBUILT Motor  Mower  Model  "J,"  is  the  latest  "ride 
type"  machine.  Weighs  1100  pounds  on  the  roller.  4  cylinder  Continental  engine; 
Cleveland  worm  drive;  Mayo  radiator.  40™  cut.  The  most  economical  mower 
made  for  large  estates,  parks  and  golf  courses. 

COLDWELL'S  HORSE  MOWER  with  demountable  cutter  units  is  the  standard 
for  horse-drawn  mowers.  Combines  best  materials  with  skilled  workmanship  and 
finish.    Demountable  Cutter  Unit  simplifies  setting  and  sharpening. 

COLDWELL  HAND  MOWERS  are  made  for  every  possible  requirement.  All 
sizes  and  styles  bear  the  stamp  of  experienced  artisanship.  Write  for  specifications. 

GOLDWELL  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 

Office  and  Factory  at  Chicago  Office 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y.  62  E.  LAKE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PETERSON,  SINCLAIRE  a  MILLERinc. 


LAWN  CONSTRUCTION 

In  building  tke  foundation,  selecting  the  fertili2ers,  preparing  tke 
soil,  choosing  the  proper  seeds,  and  producing  the  turf,  as  vJell  as 
providing  for  its.  maintenance,  the  scientific  and  practical  exper- 
ience of  our  engineers  and  the  results  guaranteed  by  us  are 
invaluable. 

Out  new  booklet,  "Turf   Engineering,"  should  interest  every  estate 
owner.    Mailed  on  request 


STUMP  SEATS 

O  CONVERT  a  stump  into  a  seat 
costs  but  little  more  than  to  grub 
out  that  same  stump.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  location 
must  be  fit  or  else  the  labor  will 
be  more  than  wasted,  for  a  badly 
placed  seat  cannot  but  mar  the  garden  composi- 
tion. Well  located,  however,  such  a  stump  be- 
comes an  attractive  feature. 

The  stump  must  be  sawed  off  so  as  to  bring  the 
completed  chair  1 8  inches  from  the  ground.  This 
means  allowing  about  i§  inches  for  the  thicknes. 
of  the  seat,  since  so-called  2-inch  lumber,  of 
which  the  seat  bottom  should  be  made,  is  never 
actually  2  inches  thick  and  easily  dresses  down  to 
\\  inches.  Properly  sawed  off  with  the  top  level, 
the  stump  should  be  barked  and  smoothed 
down  so  that  the  wood  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  season.  Then  across  the  stump  a  4  x  4  is  to  be 
securely  nailed.    This  4x4  must  be  sunk  flush 


Diagram  showing  manner  of  fitting  a  stump  to  hold  a  seat 


An  attractive  design  for  a  double  seat 


A  tete-a-tete  seat  for  variety 

with  the  top,  which  means  quite  a  little  work  with 
the  chisel.  To  provide  further  bearing  for  the 
seat,  short  cross  arms  in  length  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  stump  are  to  be  fitted  to  this 
4x4.  The  accompanying  drawing  explains  the 
manner  of  fitting  a  stump  to  hold  the  seat. 
Occasionally  two  small  stumps  are  so  located 
that  it  is  possible  to  use  them  as  supports  for  a 
single  seat.  Fitting  such  stumps  for  a  seat  is 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  single 
stump,  except  that  the  4  x  4  is  carried  across 
both  stumps  with  the  cross  pieces  at  the  outer 
side  of  each  stump. 

It  is  apparent  that  almost  any  kind  of  a  garden 
seat  can  be  placed  on  such  a  support,  hence  the 
pattern  selected  will  be  largely  a  matter  of 
individual  taste.  However,  for  the  best  effect 
it  is  essential  that  the  lines  of  the  seat  be  simple 
and  the  proportions  ample  to  accommodate  in 
comfort  the  number  of  persons  it  is  intended  to 
seat.  Let  the  seat  be  a  thing  of  use  and  beauty; 
never  an  adventitious  ornament. 

Conversation  or  tete-a-tete  seats  are  easily 
possible  and  quite  unique  in  the  line  of  garden 
furniture.  Their  construction  offers  no  special 
difficulty,  and  a  person  able  to  build  a  simple 
seat  can  as  easily  build  one  of  these.    The  ac- 
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YOUR  BATH! 

Is  it  sparkling  and  refreshing? 

\\  h\  not  make  it  so?  And  at  the  same 
time  provide  clean,  attractive  safe  water 
lor  use  in  your  laundry,  kitchen,  pantry 
and  bathrooms. 

A  Loomis-Manning 
Filter 

will  give  vou  this  kind  of  water 

throughout   voui   home.    It  not 

onl\  .iHouls  \(Hi  the  pleasure  and  safety  arising 
from  the  use  of  such  water  hut  practically  does 
IWI)  with  the  annoyance  of  leaky  faucets. 

T  he  filter  itself  is  free  from  complications, 
is  easily  installed,  requires  little  care  and 
hts  in  with  an\  sort  of  water  system.  It  is 
giving  pleasure  and  comfort  to  thousands  of 
homes,  hoth  large  and  small. 

//TV/  you  have  the  same? 

Loomis-Manning  Filter  Distributing  Co. 

1441  South  37th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Mount  Vernon 


Washington  *s 
Home 


The  Nation 's 
Shrine 


By  PAUL  WILSTACH 

This  book  gives  the  story  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Estate 
from  the  grant  (A.  D.  1674)  to  Colonel  John  Washington 
of  5000  acres  "scituate.  King  and  being  in  the  ffreshes  of 
the  Pottomeeck  River."  Mr.  Wilstach  is  a  writer  of  great 
charm  and  his  picture  of  George  Washington  shows  the 
Father  of  His  Country  to  be  very  human. 

It  is  a  unique  record  of  Washington  as  the  home-4oving  country  gen- 
tleman, dearly  devoted  to  his  estate  and  never  so  happy  as  when  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  experiments  or  improvements  in  the  mansion. 
The  humor,  good  sense,  and  delightful  simplicity  of  Washington  are 
shown — we  learn  what  the  man  was  in  his  happy  private  life. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  letter  written  by 
Washington  in  his  sentimental  salad  days: 

"My  place  of  residence  is  at  present  at  his  Lordship's,  where  I  might, 
was  my  heart  disengaged,  pass  my  time  very  pleasantly  as  there's  a 
very  agreeable  young  lady  lives  in  the  same  house.  But  as  that's  only- 
adding  fuel  to  the  tire,  it  makes  me  the  more  uneasy,  for  by  often, 
and  unavoidably,  being  in  company  with  her  revives  my  former  pas- 
sion for  your  Lowland  beauty;  whereas,  was  I  to  live  more  retired  from 
young  women,  I  might  in  some  measure  eliviate  my  sorrows,  by  bury- 
ing that  chaste  and  troublesome  passion  in  the  grave  of  oblivion  or 
eternal  forgetfulness,  for  as  I  am  very  well  assured,  that's  the  only  an- 
tidote or  remedy,  that  I  shall  ever  be  relieved  by  or  only  recess  that 
can  administer  any  cure  or  help  to  me,  as  I  am  well  convinced,  was  I 
ever  to  attempt  anything.  I  should  only  get  a  denial  which  would  be 
only  adding  grief  to  uneasiness." 

Copiously  illustrated  with  photographs  and  reproductions  from  por- 
traits and  drawings  never  before  published. 

Boxed,  Net  $2.00  AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

Garden  City  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY  New  York 
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PERSONAL  SERVICE 


72  years  of  exper- 
ience have  shown 
us  how  to  design 
and  build  Memor- 
ials that  express 
character  in  digni- 
fied and  authentic 
architecture. 
Offices  in  principal 
cities.  Write  for 
Booklet  F. 


HA.R.RJ  SON 

GRANITE  COMPANY 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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EASTER 

suggests  flowers  as  a  gift.  Let  us 
suggest 


also.  These  pure,  dainty,  delicious 
candies  have  also  become  the  custom- 
ary gift  at  Easter  time. 

HUYLER'S,  Dept.  A,  New  York 
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The-  Xeaders'  Serviee  gives  injoi- 
molian  about  real  estate 
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iENNSYLVANIA"  Qualify  Lawn 
maintained  a  reputation  for  easy 
life  and  thorough  satisfaction 
among  Gardeners,  Greens-Keepers 
and  private  users  for  half-a-century. 
Nearly  a  million  and  a  half  have 
been  sold  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

There  are  several  vital  reasons — highest-grade  materials 
throughout;  every  bearing  carefully  bored  and  reamed  to 
size;  every  blade  made  of  crucible  tool-steel,  oil-hardened 
and  water-tempered.  Three  final  inspections  insure  easy 
running  and  positive  self -sharpening. 
Your  dealer  or  seedsman  will  be  glad  to  explain  "PENN- 
SYLVANIA" Quality  Mowers  in  detail.    Ask  him. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LAWN  MOWER  WORKS 
1619  N.  Twenty-third  St.,  Philadelphia 

Sent  Free 

"How  to  care 
for  the  Lawn," 
a  practica 
booklet  by  an 
authority, 
mailed  on  re- 
quest. 


Mowers  have 
running,  long 


Look  for  this  mark  on  the 
handle  of  all  "PENNSYL- 
VANIA" Quality  Mowers. 
Pennsylvania" 
Great  American" 
'Continental" 
"Pennsylvania,  Jr." 
"Keystone" 
"Shock  Absorber" 

;;goU" 

"Putting  Greens" 

"Horse" 

4  *  Pony" 

"Undercut  Trimmer" 
"Braun  Grass  Catcher" 
"Lawn  Cleaner" 


<^e  BALANCE 

A  NOVEL      By  Francis  R.  Bellamy 

The  life  drama  of  S.  Sydney  Tappan,  playwright — How  an  easy  first 
success  nearly  spells  failure — Wow  he  at  last  finds  himself,  and  what 
comes  of  his  saving  vision  of  the  balance  of  society — And  how  Carrie 
is  leading  lady  throughout. 

"An  author  who  bids  fair  to  make  his  mark  in  American  fiction." 

— Boston  Transcript. 

Illustrated.  Nettl.35 


Sea  Warfare 

By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

A  new  volume  of  prose  and  verse  com- 
posed of  "Fringes  of  the  Fleet,"  "Tales 
of  'ttm  Trade'  "  and  "Destroyers  at  Jut- 
land." Five  new  poems  never  before 
published  in  book  form,  are  included. 

Net  $1.25 


The  Russian  Advance 

By  Stanley  Washburn.  London  Times  Corres. 

How  Russia,  when  overwhelmingly 
defeated  according  to  every  rule  of  war, 
launched  her  great  offensive  drive. 
Especially  the  web  of  human  incident 
on  the  Russian  front — amazing,  pathe- 
tic, amusing.  By  the  author  of  "Victory 
in  Defeat.' '         Illustrated.   Net  $1.25 


Where  one  of  a  pair  of  trees  has  been  cut  down  and  the  seat 
constructed  on  its  stump 

companying  pictures  show  several  patterns. 
1  he  construction  of  each  seat  is  so  readily  ap- 
parent from  the  pictures  as  to  make  unnecessary 
a  detailed  drawing  or  lengthy  description. 

From  2-inch  lumber  a  durable  bench  can  be 
made,  nor  will  it  appear  as  clumsy  as  such  a 
thickness  of  lumber  might  suggest.  It  will 
mean  better  workmanship  and  add  greatly  to  the 
strength  of  a  seat  to  use  a  mortise  joint  wherever 
the  construction  makes  this  possible.  Thus  to 
obtain  sufficient  width  for  the  bottom  of  a  seat, 
which  should  be  at  least  17  inches,  join  together 
by  means  of  tenons  and  mortises  a  wide  and 
a  narrow  board.  Thick  lumber  facilitates  the 
use  of  a  mortise  joint.  Screws  are  better  than 
nails.  A  proper  slant  of  the  seat  back  can  best 
be  obtained  by  fitting  it  to  the  comfort  of  one's 
own  back. 

Paint  will  of  course  protect  the  wood  and  add 
to  the  life  of  a  seat.  A  neutral  brown  or  white 
are  perhaps  the  best  colors  to  use. 

C.  L.  Meller. 

MAKING  WINTER  LAYERS 

HE  leading  question  during  fall  and 
winter  is,  "How  can  I  make  'em 
lay?"  The  great  trouble  with 
that  question  is  that  it  is  asked 
too  late.  It  refers  to  the  hens 
and  pullets  already  on  hand.  It 
should  have  been  asked  a  year  earlier — and  been 
answered  during  the  intervening  time. 

Factors  that  contribute  to  egg  production, 
especially  during  the  "off"  season,  are  a  good 
laying  strain,  vigorous,  healthy  parent  stock, 
hatching  at  a  suitable  time,  good  feeding  and 
care  inducing  rapid,  uninterrupted  growth,  and 
early  housing  in  comfortable,  suitable  buildings. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  discuss  the  first  factors 
mentioned,  the  last  one  will  be  more  timely  later, 
but  the  good  feeding  and  care  of  the  chicks  are 
of  supreme  importance  now. 

For  the  first  day  or  two  after  leaving  the  shell, 
the  chick  requires  no  feed.  For  the  succeeding  few 
days  the  amount  required  is  small,  but  gradually 
increases.  The  chick  should  have  all  it  wants  con- 
tinuously and  never  be  stinted  or  stunted.  I 
have  found  stale  bread  soaked  in  sweet  milk  to 
be  the  best  first  feed.  Some  successful  feeders 
give  only  dry  feed,  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  these  feeds  no  corn  to  chicks,  claiming  that 
it  is  entirely  unsuited  to  them.  Cracked  wheat, 
oats,  kafir  corn,  and  millet  are  excellent  fed  in 
litter.  Tender,  succulent  feed  like  the  tops  of 
sprouted  oats,  lettuce,  cabbage,  rape,  and  similar 
stuff  should  be  given  after  three  or  four  days. 
After  say  ten  days,  a  little  first-class  beef  scrap 
is  given.  Green-cut  bone  might  answer,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  perfectly  sweet 
and  sound.  About  this  time,  too,  a  dry  mash 
may  be  given  in  hoppers,  and  if  this  is  accessible 
at  all  times,  they  will  suffer  no  lack  of  feed. 
Avoid  as  much  as  possible  moving  the  chicks. 

With  plenty  of  suitable  feed,  clean  houses,  giv- 
ing proper  protection,  and  an  abundance  of  pure 
water  and  grit,  the  chicks  should  make  a  rapid, 
vigorous  growth,  and  the  pullets  be  ready  to  an- 
swer satisfactorily  the  question  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  note.         F.  H.  Valentine. 
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The  Designers  of  TheMost 
Beautiful  Car  in  America" 

IN  ONE  corner  of  the  huge  Paige  factory  there  is 
a  room  that  looks  more  like  an  art  studio  than  any- 
thing else. 

Here  there  is  no  bustle  or  confusion.  The  drone  of  ma- 
chinery comes  but  faintly  through  the  thickly  padded 
walls.  Even  the  street  clamor  is  muffled  and  vague. 
To  the  visitor  this  is  always  the  most  interesting  spot 
in  the  entire  Paige  plant.  For  here  Paige  cars  are 
designed.  Here  ycu  find  the  little  group  of  men  who 
are  responsible  fcr  a  long  line  of  Paiges — and  that 
supreme  masterpiece — "The  Most  Beautiful  Car  in 
America." 

In  a  broad  sense,  these  men  are  designers  for  the  en- 
tire automobile  industry,  For  their  creations  are 
invariably  the  happy  creations.  Their  models  are 
the  accepted  fashion  plates  for  practically  every 
quality  car  in  the  country. 
If  you  will  glance  back  over  the  past  seven  years  in 
automobile  history,  you  will  agree  that  this  is  a  tem- 
perate statement  of  fact.  In  motor  car  design,  Paige 
has  led  the  way — is  still  leading  the  way. 
"The  Most  Beautiful  Car  in  America"  speaks  for  itself. 

Stratford  "Six-51"  7-passenger     -      $1495  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Fairfield  "Six-46"  7-passenger     -      $1375  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Lin  wood  "Six-39"  5-passenger     -      $1175  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Dartmoor  2  or  3-passenger,  $1175  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Brooklands  "Six-51"  4-passenger   -   $1695  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
Complete  Line  of  Enclosed  Cars 

Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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HE  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  motor  ve- 
hicles in  use  in  America 
has  brought  with  it  nu- 
merous problems  in  traf- 
fic control  and  protec- 
tion which  must  be  solved  without 
the  help  of  precedent,  and  which  are 
at  the  present  time  giving  those  charged  with 
the  regulation  of  the  peripatetic   functions  of 
the  community  many  bad  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Most  of  the  problems  are  twofold,  since  pedes- 
trian traffic  must  be  protected  against  the  care- 
lessness of  motor  vehicle  drivers,  and  these  latter 
must  be  protected  from  damage  and  injury  at 
the  hands  of  other  road  and  rail  traffic. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  three 
and  a  half  million  motor  vehicles  in  use  on  the 
highways  of  America.  By  the  end  of  the  present 
year  there  will  be  at  least  five  millions  of  these 
powerful,  swift,  and,  unless  carefully  operated, 
dangerous  machines  running  on  our  roads.  This 
means  that  there  will  be  one  motor  vehicle  for 
every  twenty  continental  Americans.  Accept- 
ing the  generally  quoted  figures  of  three  and  a 
half  persons  per  car,  by  the  end  of  191 7  nearly  a 
quarter  of  our  total  population  will  be  riding  in 
automobiles.  By  reason  of  the  superior  speed 
of  the  motor  vehicle,  it  seems  probable  that  five 
millions  of  these  mechanical  transport  units 
will  achieve  in  the  course  of  a  year  as  great  a 
mileage  as  the  larger  portion  of  the  community 
will  negotiate  in  slower  vehicles  and  on  shanks's 
mare.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  say  that  motor  traffic  by  the  end  of  1917  will 
have  become  the  predominant  factor  in  the 
highway  transportation  field.  Obviously  then, 
questions  of  motor  vehicle  regulation,  which 
were  merely  of  academic  interest  a  few  years  ago, 
have  to-day  assumed  the  aspect  of  problems 
vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Such  a  problem  has  been  engendered  by  the 
general  use  on  modern  motor  cars  of  brilliant 
headlights,  employing  high-powered  electric  light 
bulbs  and  intensive  reflectors  of  various  sorts  to 
throw  an  intense  beam  far  ahead  on  the  road,  so 
illuminating  the  path  ahead  that  the  driver 
behind  the  light  has  just  as  complete  a  vision 
of  what  lies  before  him  as  he  enjoys  by  day. 

So  far  very  well,  but  unfortunately  the  effect 
of  these  brilliant  lights  on  the'driver  or  pedestrian 
approaching  the  vehicle  so  equipped  is  not 
equally  happy.  Instead  of  having  his  path 
illuminated  by  the  brilliant  light  approaching 
him,  this  other  user  of  the  road  is  positively 
blinded  by  the  glare  striking  directly  in  his 
eyes,  by  its  contrast  of  brilliancy  making  all 
the  rest  of  his  field  of  vision  absolutely  black. 
The  approaching  driver  so  blinded  can  only 
pull  over  as  near  the  edge  of  the  road  as  he  dares 
and  stop  his  vehicle,  with  a  prayer  that  the  on- 
coming car  may  not  strike  him.  Any  driver  or 
pedestrian  who  has  once  suffered  the  feeling  of 
bewilderment,  helplessness,  and  actual  terror 
that  comes  with  the  temporary  blindness  en- 
gendered by  headlight  glare,  will  agree  that  the 
evil  is  more  than  a  mere  nuisance,  that  it  is  a 
positive  danger.  Moreover,  statistics  confirm 
this  latter  view  of  the  matter.    More  than  half 


TTING  BLINDERS  ON 
THE  HEADLIGHTS 

By  AL.EXANDER  JOHNSTON 


the  motor  car  accidents  happen  at  night,  par- 
ticularly those  occurring  in  the  open  country, 
and  more  than  half  the  night  accidents  are  due 
to  glaring  headlights.  Obviously  then,  this  is 
a  subject  that  may  very  well  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  students  of  motoring  affairs  and  of  those 
charged  with  the  regulation  of  highway  traffic. 

There  ought  to  be  a  law  on  the  statute  books 
of  every  state  in  the  Union  compelling  motor 
car  drivers  to  employ  some  device  on  their  head- 
lights, not  necessarily  dimming  them  in  the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  term,  but  controlling 
their  area  of  brilliance,  so  that  approaching 
drivers  or  pedestrians  may  not  be  blinded  by 
the  glare.  Practically  all  cities,  and  four  of  the 
states,  now  have  laws  regulating  this  matter, 
but  the  evil  is  really  so  pressing  in  character 
that  we  must  regret  that  our  regulation  of  motor 
vehicles  is  not  national  in  scope  so  that  one 
sweeping  law  might  be  enacted  for  the  whole 
country  at  once.  We  shall  eventually  have 
anti-glare  laws  in  every  state,  but  the  pity  is 
that  we  must  wait  the  slow  course  of  individual 
action,  when  there  is  immediate  need  for  an  all- 
embracing  law  to  promote  safety  and  save  life. 

In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  may  not  be  without  profit  for  us  to  ex- 
amine briefly  the  course  of  anti-glare  legislation, 
as  exemplified  in  the  four  states  that  have  so 
far  passed  laws  in  this  connection. 

The  states  which  have  already  passed  anti- 
glare statutes  are  California,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  District  of  Columbia,  although  this 
latter  is  really  a  municipal  ordinance  applicable 
to  the  city  of  Washington. 

The  California  law  says  that  the  centre  rays 
of  headlights  shall  strike  the  ground  not  farther 
than  seventy-five  feet  ahead  of  the  car.  This 
statute,  effectively  enforced,  would  end  the 
glaring  headlight  evil,  because  to  strike  the 
ground  within  the  distance  prescribed,  the  light 
will  have  to  be  thrown  forward  at  such  an  angle 
that  no  user  of  the  highway  could  possibly  be 
dazzled  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wording 
of  the  statute  makes  evasion  at  least  possible,  as 
it  would  be  too  much  to  ask  police  officers  to 
stop  every  car  and  measure  the  angle  of  pro- 
jection of  its  headlights. 

The  Massachusetts  law  says  that  there  shall 
be  no  dazzling  rays  from  the  headlights  more 
than  three  and  a  half  feet  above  the  ground, 
fifty  feet  ahead  of  the  car.  This  is  a  good  enough 
statute  and  serves  its  purpose  very  well,  though 
it  might  be  advantageously  made  more  simple 
in  statement. 

New  Jersey  has  the  best  anti-glare  law  of  the 
lot.  It  prescribes  that  there  shall  be  no  dazzling 
rays  at  a  greater  height  than  four  and  a  half 
feet  above  the  ground.  1  his  leaves  no  opening 
for  evasion,  and  infractions  of  the  law  are  com- 
paratively easy  to  detect,  for  any  light  from  a 
motor  car  that  throws  a  blinding  glare  into  the 
eyes  of  a  pedestrian  or  an  occupant  of  another 
vehicle,  is  certainly  illegal. 

The  New  Hampshire  anti-glare  statute  is 
rather  a  curious  bit  of  law-making.  It  provides 
that  the  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle  must  dim  his 
headlights  on  approaching  other  traffic,  if  he 
can  do  so  without  danger  to  his  own  vehicle. 
Of  course  this  law  means  exactly  nothing  at  all 
in  so  far  as  prohibition  of  dazzling  headlights 
goes.  It  leaves  the  dimming  of  the  lights  en- 
tirely to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  driver 
and  indicates  no  penalty  for  infraction.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  law  was  passed  simply  as  an 
admonitory  measure.  The  highway  authorities 
of  the  Granite  State  thought  that  by  calling 
attention  officially  to  the  existence  of  a  well- 
defined  danger,  the  motoring  public  would  be 
induced  to  exercise  the  necessary  caution  without 
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specific  legal  enactments.  I  he  New 
Hampshire  authorities  claim  that  their 
quasi-legal  idea  has  abundantly  justi- 
fied its  existence. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  state 
laws  regulating  headlight  usage  attack 
the  matter  through  the  method  of  pre- 
scribing the  angle  of  projection  of  the 
dazzling  rays.  The  law  in  force  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  entirely  different,  simply  asserting  that 
no  dazzling  headlights  shall  be  used.  This  leaves 
the  police  officials  as  the  final  arbiters  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  dazzling  headlight.  This  District 
law  is  essentially  a  municipal  ordinance  and  prac- 
tically all  cities  in  the  country  handle  the  matter 
in  the  same  way. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  glare  is  caused  by  the 
proximity  of  a  brilliant  area  to  a  dark  area.  To 
the  layman  this  explanation  will  seem  less  il- 
luminative than  the  obvious  one  of  concentra- 
tion of  light.  The  driver  of  a  swiftly  moving 
motor  car  needs  an  illumination  that  will  pick 
out  for  him  irregularities  in  the  road  at  least  a 
hundred  feet  ahead,  though  the  generally  ac- 
cepted figure  is  two  hundred  feet,  and  to  accom- 
plish this  a  light  must  have  considerable  con- 
centration of  rays.  On  the  other  hand  this 
very  quality  of  the  light  makes  it  dangerous  to 
the  wayfarer  coming  toward  it.  The  problem 
lies  in  reconciling  these  divergent  needs. 

Devices  in  use  for  eliminating  the  glare  from 
motor  car  headlights  fall  rather  definitely  into 
two  classes:  those  which  regulate  the  area  af- 
fected by  the  dazzling  rays  and  those  which  en- 
tirely eliminate  any  such  rays  before  they  are 
projected  from  the  lamp.  Obviously  then  there 
are  a  number  of  different  glare-removing  devices 
on  the  market,  depending  on  many  different 
principles  for  achieving  their  intended  object. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  way  of  meeting  the 
situation  is  the  simple  expedient  of  rubbing  a 
coating  of  some  opaque  substance  over  a  part 
of  the  lens  of  the  headlight.  This  cuts  off  the 
portion  of  the  light  rays  which  make  the  objec- 
tionable glare,  but  in  so  doing  it  suppresses  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  light  that  is  actually 
needed  by  the  driver  of  the  car:  This  method, 
therefore,  is  wasteful  and  fails  in  some  part 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation  from  the 
driver's  point  of  view. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  glare-removers  is 
that  in  which  a  translucent  diffusing  screen  of 
some  type  is  employed.  These  screens  absorb 
and  scatter  the  light  from  half  of  the  reflector 
in  such  a  way  that  the  glare  is  eliminated  from 
the  upper  ranges  of  the  beam.  In  this  way  the 
illumination  near  the  car  is  not  cut  down,  while 
the  more  distant  area  of  light  is  softened,  though 
little  of  it  is  actually  lost. 

Of  this  type  are  reflectors  in  which  the  glass 
front  is  molded  in  a  series  of  concentric  rings  or 
similar  patterns,  covering  the  upper  half  of  the 
lamp.  There  are  a  number  of  anti-glare  devices 
falling  into  this  general  class,  which  has  as  its 
object  the  retention  of  all  the  power  of  the  head- 
light, so  regulated  that  the  glare  is  eliminated 
from  the  field  of  vision  of  any  one  approaching. 

Somewhat  different  in  action  are  the  devices 
which  employ  a  small   cup,   fitting  over  the 
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The  Only  Modern,  Light, 
Low-Hung  Electric 

A SUCCESS  so  pronounced  and  so  long  continued, 
as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  purchaser  as  to  its  undisputed  supremacy. 

Send  for  beautiful  new  catalogue 


Established  1848 


The  MUburn  Totem  Car — outside  drktn — inside  capacity 
four  passengers — a  l-tauly — Jioqj/.o.A.  Toledo 


THE  MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY 

AUTOMOBILE  DIVISION 


Toledo,  Ohio 


The  Milburn  Charger  jokes  the  home  charging 
problem — iuexpenswety — eficvndy 
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The  Readers'  Service  is  prepared  to 
advise  parenJS  in  regard  io  schools 
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Beat  off  Winter  at  the  windows 


The  securely  warm,  happy 
hours  that  children  spend 
with  pets  and  books  on 
shut-in  days  become  the 
lasting  memories  of  home 
and  childhood.  Within  the 
house  that  has  the  all- 
pervading  warmth  of  radi- 
ator heating,  the  children 
have  full  opportunity  to 
gain  their  natural,  sturdy 
growth. 


American^  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  ^Mboilers 


With  greater  output  (sales  in  1916 
were  the  largest  in  our  history) , 
we  are  able  to  put  the  price 
within  reach  of  all. 


This  ideal  heating  outfit  is  the  only  building  equipment  that  stays  worth  all  you  pay 
for  it,  and  in  fifty  years  of  use  repeatedly  repays  its  original  cost  through  fuel  savings. 
Can  you  possibly  invest  money  better  or  more  safely  than  this? 

IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  silently  and  steadily  meet  the  sudden  weather  changes, 
warming  all  rooms,  bays,  and  halls  genially  alike.    They  protect  the  family  health  with  cleanly 
warmth — no  ash-dust,  soot,  or  coal-gases  reach  the  living  rooms — which 
saves  much  wear  on  furnishings  and  decorations. 

Get  this  hea*  that  costs  the  least! 

They  are  absolutely  safe.  They  have  every  improvement — designed  by  many  experts 
in  our  factories  in  America  and  abroad.  They  bring  quicker  buyer  or  tenant  for 
your  building,  or  secure  a  larger  loan.  You  always  get  back  the  full  price  paid  for 
them.  They  cost  less  or  no  more 
than  ordinary  types,  yet  are  fully 
guaranteed. 

Made  in  sizes  for  flats,  stores, 
schools,  churches,  public  buildings, 
farm  and  city  homes,  old  and  new. 
Don't  wait  until  you  build. 


A  No.  4  22-W  IDEAL  Boiler  and 
422  sq.  feet  of  38-in.  AMERICAN 
Radiators,  costing  the  owner 
$285.  were  used  to  heat  this  cot- 
tage. At  this  price  the  goods  can 
be  bought  of  any  reputable,  com- 
petent Fitter.  This  did  not  in- 
clude cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves, 
freight,  etc.,  which  vary  accord- 
ing to  climatic  and  other  condi- 
tions. 


Write  us  for  "Ideal  Heating" 
catalog  (free).  Puts  you  under 
no  obligation  to  buy.  Now  is 
the  time  to  buy. 


I  $175 permanent  Cleaner 

Ask  for  catalog  of  ARCO 
WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner. 
First  genuinely  practical 
Cleaner  on  market;  is  con- 
nected by  iron  suction  pipe 
to  all  floors.  Sold  through 
dealers  on  Easy  Payments. 


Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


AMERICANRADIATOfi  COMPANY 


Write  Department  25 
816-822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


A  TRIP  OF  PURE  DELIGHT 


The  Open  Road — Romance — Mystery 
These  for  Your  Enjoyment  in 

The  Lightning  Conductor 
Discovers  America 

BY 

C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 

Authors  of  "The  Lightning  Conductor,  "  "Set  in 
Silver, ' '  etc. 

You  are  invited  to  tour  Long  Island.  The  Hudson  Valley, 
through  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  New  England  with  Jack 
Winton  the  famous  "Lightning  Conductor"  and  Molly — and 
Dan  Cupid. 

Some  real  "mystifying  mysteriousness,"  plenty  of  thrills  and 
lots  of  romance  are  promised  in  addition  to  as  beautiful  scenery 
as  can  be  found.  "The  Lightning  Conductor  Discovers  America" 
is  capital  for  reading  aloud.    Many  Illustrations. 

At  all  bookstores.    Net,  $1.50 

Garden  City  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.  New  York 


Are  You  Looking 
for  a  House? 

Turn  to  the  Real  Estate  Di- 
rectory at  the  front  of  this 
magazine  and  choose  from  the 
selection  of  country  and  subur- 
ban properties  there  offered  for 
sale  or  rent.  If  you  don't  see 
what  you  want,  write  to  the 
Manager  of  the  Real  Estate 
Department  and  he  will  give 
you  his  personal  assistance  in 
finding  one.  Whether  he  finds 
it  or  not  (and  the  chances  are 
that  he  will)  there  will  be  no 
obligation  or  cost  on  your  part. 


A  GIANT  BOX  BUSH  MORE  THAN 
200  YEARS  OLD 

N  OLD  oak  or  an  old  elm  tree  may 
excite  one's  veneration,  but  there 
is  something  more  intimate,  more 
personal,  more  domestic  about 
an  old  box  bush  which  has  been 
cherished,  petted,  and  coaxed  by 
generation  after  generation  of  garden  lovers. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  finest  specimens  of 
boxwood  yet  identified  in  the  United  States  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph.  Planted 
sometime  between  1707  and  1710,  this  giant  box 
bush  is  now  more  than  200  years  old.  It  was 
already  an  old  bush  when  George  Washington 
died.  Although  hallowed  by  tradition,  it  shows 
its  great  age  only  by  its  great  size,  and  it  is  still 
flourishing  and  vigorous.  It  grows  on  an  old 
place  in  Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  where 
it  was  originally  planted. 

The  size  of  a  box  bush  is  usually  the  best  indi- 
cation of  its  age.  A  bush  of  impressive  propor- 
tions is  bound  to  be  well  along  in  years,  since  it 
takes  at  least  a  century  for  slow-growing  box  to 
approach  maturity.  The  appearance  of  this 
magnificent  old  box  bush  suggests  eternal  youth 
rather  than  great  age,  yet  its  phenomenal  size 
tells  one  at  a  glance  that  it  must  have  been 
planted  a  great  many  years  ago  to  have  at- 
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Maryland's  200-year-old  boxwood.    It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  there  are  any  older  specimens  in  this  country 

tained  its  present  superb  height  and  spread.  It 
reaches  up  twelve  feet  into  the  air  and  has  a 
spread  of  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  per- 
fectly shaped,  somewhat  like  a  huge  unbrella 
or  a  mushroom,  without  a  break  anywhere  in  its 
wonderfully  thick  and  bushy  foliage.  So  close 
and  luxuriant  are  its  branches  and  leaves  that  it 
turns  rain  as  well  as  it  does  sunshine. 

The  formation  of  the  bush  is  also  interesting. 
It  grows  on  a  double  stem,  one  of  which  is  almost 
a  foot  thick  and  the  other  about  nine  inches  in 
diameter.  The  lateral  branches  begin  to  spread 
away  from  the  main  stems  at  a  height  of  from 
three  to  four  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  England  and  on  the  Continent  there  may  be 
box  bushes  300  years  old,  but  in  this  country, 
where  it  is  considered  quite  a  find  to  locate  one 
a  century  old,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  this 
old  specimen  in  Maryland  is  the  oldest  one 
left.  Just  how  early  box  was  imported  into  this 
country  from  the  old  world,  historians  do  not 
seem  to  state,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the 
limited  supply  of  boxwood  planted  by  the  early 
colonists  prior  to  1700  has  survived  to  our  time. 

Old  boxwood  is  now  much  sought  after  for 
producing  immediate  effects  in  elaborate  gar- 
dening schemes.  Like  Colonial  furniture,  an- 
tique boxwood  should,  if  possible,  be  inherited, 
for  if  it  does  not  grow  imyour  garden  through 
the  foresight  of  an  earlier  generation,  there 
is  but  one  way  to  procure  fully  matured  box- 
wood for  latter  day  garden  effects,  and  that  is 
to  scour  the  country  for  specimens  which  can  be 
transplanted.  When  acquired  in  this  way,  it  is 
likely  to  prove  rather  an  expensive  luxury. 

Any  one  who  feels  the  charm  of  old  boxwood 
will  readily  understand,  however,  why  owners  of 
elaborate  country  places  are  vying  with  one 
another  in  the  lavish  use  of  old  box  bushes.  The 
demand  for  old  boxwood  is  such  that  a  par- 
ticularly fine  specimen  calculated  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  connoisseur  has  a  high  potential  value 
as  prices  go.  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  reported  to 
have  paid  a  man  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  $1,500  for  an 
old  box  bush  which  he  had  removed  to  his 
country  place  at  Pocantico  Hills. 

BURDETTE  C.  MAERCKLEIN. 
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!  |OU,  too,  should  investigate 
\-A  them  and  prove  for  yourself 
i  J  that  they  deliver 

Most  Miles 
per  Dollar 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dealers  Everywhere 
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The  latest  hooks  on  travel  and  biography  may 
be  obtained  through  the  Readers*  Service 
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Weitzel  Lock — 
San  It  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan 


They  Should  Be  On  Your  Car 


Sum  up  every  virtue  pos- 
sessed by  the  best  fabric  tire. 

Add  a  generous  margin  of 
comfort,  distinction,  secur- 
ity and  endurance. 

Heap  on  extra  measures  of 
mileage,speed,  and  freedom 
from  trouble. 

Then  include  big  savings  in 
gasoline  and  power. 

The  total  approximates  the 
service  capacity  of  Good- 
year Cord  Tires. 

Being  stronger  than  other 

Goody  e  a  r  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist 
are  easy  to  get  from  Goodyear 


tires,  they  last  longer,  go 
farther,  serve  more  loyally, 
cost  less  in  the  end. 

Being  more  flexible,  they 
ride  easier,  travel  faster,  use 
less  fuel,  require  less  power. 

The  savings  they  effect 
make  their  slightly  higher 
purchase  price  the  part  of 
economy. 

As  the  quality  tire  of  Amer- 
ica, they  should  be  on 
your  car. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Tubes  and  "Tire  Saver"  Accessories 
Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 


NO  TRESPASSING" 

N  LOOKING  about  for  land  suitable 
for  living  purposes,  we  were  impress- 
ed by  the  large  number  of  fields  and 
plats  of  country  land  disfigured 
by  forbidding  and  ungracious 
"Keep  Out"  and  "No  Trespas- 
sing" signs.  In  fact  we  found,  thus  decorated, 
practically  all  the  land  within  easy  walking 
distance  of  the  street  car  lines  and  were  loud  in 
deploring  the  selfishness  of  such  land  owners. 
They,  we  said,  should  welcometheothers — the  city 
dwellers — in  to  enjoy  the  freshness  and  coolness  of 
the  woods,  the  spring  flowers,  and  the  autumn 
colorings.  We  decided  to  do  differently  with  our 
land  when  w  e  obtained  it. 

After  much  hunting  we  found  a  piece  of  land 
extending  over  a  steep  and  wooded  hill  and  term- 
inating in  a  bluff,  giving  us  water  rights  on  a 
Small  river  that  was  famed  locally  for  its  beauty. 
The  view  from  the  hilltop  was  vast  and  splendid, 
and  even  on  the  hottest  days  the  high  land  was 
swept  with  cooling  breezes.  The  piece  was  well 
dotted  with  oak,  elm,  and  nut  trees,  and  alluring 
paths  ran  to  the  bluff's  edge,  while  the  slope  in 
spring  was  a  carpet  of  flowers.  We  were  de- 
lighted with  our  find,  and  in  the  first  flush  of  pos- 
session wanted  to  share  it  with  the  whole  world. 
We  felt  that  we  who  were  to  live  in  such  a  spot 
the  whole  summer  through  could  afford  to  look 
with  kindly  eye  upon  those  unfortunates  who 


It  would  have  been  a  simple  and  ob%nously  decent  thing  for  the 
visitors  to  clean  up,  and  destroy  their  rubbish 

could  spare  but  a  few  short  hours  amongst  such 
pleasures.  We  tore  down  at  once  the  churlish 
"No  Trespassing"  signs  that  some  misanthropic 
former  owner  had  inflicted  on  the  place.  We  put 
up  a  commodious  picnic  table  in  the  grove,  with 
seats  to  match  and  a  box  near-by  to  throw  rub- 
bish in.  In  everything  but  the  actual  deed  we 
put  up  "Welcome"  in  place  of  "  Keep  Out." 

People  flocked  to  the  place.  In  spite  of  the 
signs,  this  had  long  been  a  popular  picnic  ground. 
The  removal  of  the  signs  and  the  addition  of  the 
conveniences,  including  a  well  that  gave  good 
drinking  water,  made  it  even  more  popular. 
The  building  of  our  two  cottages,  we  were  pleased 
to  note,  made  no  difference  in  its  popularity. 
In  fact  we  were  made  to  feel  a  bit  apologetic,  as  if 
we  were  the  real  trespassers.  The  picnickers 
were  rather  tolerant  about  it,  however,  and  grad- 
ually we  came  to  feel  more  at  home. 

Our  idea  of  a  happy  land,  open  and  free  to  all, 
was  gradually  shattered  (if  shattering  can  be  con- 
sidered a  gradual  process).  Picnickers  burned 
the  rubbish  box  to  roast  "wienies"  over,  and  left 
the  ground  covered  with  papers,  melon  rinds,  and 
banana  peelings.  It  would  have  been  such  a 
simple  and  obviously  decent  thing  to  clean  up  and 
destroy  the  rubbish  that  they  had  brought,  but 
not  more  than  an  aveiage  of  two  out  of  ten  picnic 
parties  did  such  a  thing.  They  simply  wallowed 
on  the  spot  for  several  hours,  finally  leaving  it  in 
a  condition  unfit  for  any  enjoyment  for  the  next 
month.  The  next  picnic  party  that  came  would 
select  a  cleaner  place  and  their  fire  would  burn  a 
new  hole  in  the  sod. 

The  total  disregard  of  these  guests  of  ours  for 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  others  was  surprising. 
We  built  stepping  stones  across  the  stream  for 
their  and  our  convenience  in  reaching  the  street 
car.  This  slight  damming  of  the  water  caused  a 
nice  wading  beach  to  form.  When  this  was  dis- 
covered we  had  trouble  in  keeping  the  steps  in 
place.  They  were  often  thrown  out  of  line  to 
make  a  big  splash.  A  popular  amusement  with 
the  picnickers  after  having  spent  a  pleasant  after- 
noon was  to  throw  empty  bottles  and  fruit  jars  at 
the  stones  just  to  see  it  they  could  hit  them. 


SaVo 

FLOWER  AND  PLANT  BOX 


The    New    COl'NTk  V  I 


'/'*>  Hrmlrn'  Srnlir  h  ptrpmnl  In 
m/iiw    pnimlt   in  rrtaril  In  nhoalt 
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Self  Watering  —  Sub  Irrigating 

whIitx  th««  prowinvr  |,':,n,M  from  the  bottom 
making  l.'iuvr  rootn  ntul  bettor  plant*,  lenv- 
'"tf  top  noil  rnrnly  wit!  loo*t».  I'otir  water 
in  th>>  tube  once  a  week.  Perfect  air  cir- 
culation ami  drainage. 

All  Year  Round  Flower  Box 

Snvo  Flower  Boxes  are  leak-proof  and 
rust-proof.  No  transplanting  —  you  can 
move  Suvo  Itoxes  indoors  or  out  when 
desired  and  have  beautiful  Flowers  and 
Plants  the  year  round. 

For  Windows  Porches  Sun  Parlors 

Six  Man  artistic  in  drsiirn  nml  beautifully 
finished  in  Aluminum,  (.ill  m  l>.nk  I. in  n. 

Writ*  for  FREE  BookUt 
SAVO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  C.L..  39  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  III. 


A— Outline  body  of  box.  B- Water  in  th<>  double 
arehrd  rraervoir.  C  Layer  of  eoane  irrnvel  over 
perforated  arches.  D— Soil  above  with  grow  inn  plants. 


Write  the  Readers'  Service 
for  information  regarding 
Live  Stock. 
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This 
"Warning 
Signal 

Insures  proper  speed  on  every 
NEW  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 

NINE  people  out  of  ten  turn  the  separator  handle  too  slowly. 
Thousands  of  tests  with  experienced  separator  operators  show  this  to  be  the  case. 

Other  tests  made  by  the  highest  authorities  have  shown  conclusively  that  there  is 
a  big  cream  loss  when  the  cream  separator  is  not  turned  fast  enough. 

You  will  avoid  such  a  possible  cream  loss  if  you  buy  the  New  De  Laval.  The  Bell 
Speed  Indicator  on  the  New  De  Laval  is  a  "  warning  signal  "  that  insures  proper  speed 
at  all  times.  No  matter  who  runs  your  De  Laval,  this  "  warning  signal  "  will  tell  you 
when  the  speed  is  not  right.  You  hear  it,  and  do  not  need  to  see  it.  This  one  feature 
alone  may  easily  save  you  the  cost  of  a  cream  separator  in  the  next  few  months. 

But  that  is  only  one  of  the  big  advantages  of  the  New  De  Laval.  Other  advan- 
tages are  greater  capacity,  closer  skimming  and  easier  turning,  simpler  bowl  construction, 
and  easier  washing. 

If  you  haven't  the  spare  cash  right  now,  that  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of  your  getting  a  New  De 
Laval  right  away.  We  have  an  arrangement  with  De  Laval  agents  which  makes  it  possible  for  any  reputable 
farmer  to  secure  a  De  Laval  on  the  partial  payment  plan  -  a  small  payment  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  the 
balance  in  several  installments  —  so  that  your  De  Laval  will  actually  pay  for  itself  while  you  are  using  it 
and  getting  the  benefit  from  it. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once?  If  you  do  not 
know  him.  write  to  the  nearest  office  for  any  desired  information 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

BO.OOO  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


"  Victory 
in  Defeat" 


A  Work  Saving  Result 
Insuring  Sprinkling  System 
For  Your  Garden 


m 
m 
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0NT  let  all  the  painstaking  work  that  you're 
g  to  put  into  that  garden  of  yours  this 
ng;  all  the  seeding,  hoeing  and  back- 
ng — go  for  naught.  Protect  it  against 
ther  days  that  come  along  and  shrivel  up 


THE  AGONY  OF  WARSAW 
AND  THE  RUSSIAN  RETREAT 

By  STANLEY  WASHBURN 

Correspondent  of  the  London  Times 

GET  IT  AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 

Maps        Net,  $1.00 
DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  CO..  Garden  City.  N.  Y 


People  Who  Really 
Know    Dogs  Like 

PIERROT: 

Dog  of  Belgium 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer 

A  thrilling,  touching  story 
of  a  dog  that  went  to  war. 
Here's  what  one  dog  man  says: 
"I  have"  read  'Pierrot'  and  you  ought  to  be  proud  of 
that  book.    It  will  become  a  classic." 

WALTER  McROBERTS.   Peoria.  111.    Proprietor  of 
Riehwood  Kennels.    Member  frith  Setter  Club  of  America 
All  Boolutora.  Net  $1 .00.  Doobleday .  Page  &  Co..  GardeaCity,  N.  Y. 


the  dry  v 
your  flowers  or  vegetables. 

A  Skinner  System  Sprinkling  Line  is  your  sure 
insurance  against  such  a  happening. 

No  trouble.  No  bother.  Just  turn  on  the  water 
and  it  does  the  rest.  Thoroughly  and  uniformly 
waters  your  garden  with  a  6ne  mist -like  spray.  Does 
not  pack  the  soil.  Nor  injure  the  finest  foliage.  Easy 
to  put  up.  take  down,  or  change  location.  A  few  min- 
utes' attention  waters  your  garden.  Fifty  foot  line 
fully  equipped  costs  $13.75.  Waters  2.500  square 
feet.  For  other  lines  add  25  cents  a  foot  extra.  For 
$14  we  can  equip  lines  with  an  Automatic  Turning 
Device,  which  will  move  the  spray  from  one  side  to 
the  other  and  then  itself  shuts  off  the  water.  Time 
of  watering  under  full  control.  Send  for  full  infor- 
mation about  this  Skinner  Sprinkling  System. 

THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  CO. 
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^    WANT  THE  BEST  LONG-LEAF  PINE  THAT  GROWS? 

•■THERE'S  A  DIFFERENCE"         ^  £j 


CO) 


APPRECIATE  that  "Bogalusa"  branded  on  every  stick  means  Auto- 
matic Safety  for  the  Buyer?"  REALIZE  that  the  Strongest  and  Every- 
way Best  Structural  Wood  in  the  World's  Markets  is  Our  Own  Native 
Product,  and  that  "BOGALUSA"  is  the  symbol  of  the  very  best  of 

1 


w    "THERE'S  A  DIFFERENCE" 
Dependable  Dimension  Stock  —  Heaviest  Structural  Timbers  -  Every  Piece  Identified. 

Particular  about  integrity  of  Manufacture,  Grading  and  Count?  Understand  the  value  of,  every  1 foot  a  f oot 
For  positive  assurance  of  satisfaction  simply  state  that  every  stick  must  be  guaranteed  ^fj™?* 
"BOGALUSA."  The  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company,  operating  the  largest  lu"ber  manufacture  plant 
in  the  world,  places  its  entire  responsibility  and  resources  at  your  ^?"d  ™J™MLihi?ff 
MUST"  on  your  order.   Don't  ASK  for ''Bogalusa"- but  TELL  them    Bogalusa.    and   nothing  but. 

"THERE'S  A  DIFFERENCE." 
Your  request  (on  business  stationery  if  convenient)  will  bring  the  Bogalusa  Book.  "a. liberal  educat.onon 
the  correct  and  economical  use  of  Long-leaf  Pine."  and  including  all  official  g^^TPjffg?1 
SAW-MILL  IN  THE  WORLD  DESIRES  TO  SERVE  YOU.   May  we?  Please  address  Department  L 

GREAT  SOUTHERN  LUMBER  COMPANY,  BOGALUSA,  LA. 

MATr,  All  our  timbers  are  plainly  branded  "Bogalusa."  so  when  yoo  specify  *■■«■«— Jl-  '-  9» 
INU  1  t:  Genuine  PilHM  PaUStri*  .but  also  grading  to  meet  the .specifications .of i^Siation  l't'm^aSslSnSl 
ciety  for  Testing  Materials,  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  and  Southern  Pine  Association,   n  mean*  mocn. 
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April,  1917 


Shall  I  tell  my  Secret  ? 


My  home  is  my  pleasure.  Perhaps  it  didn't  cost  as  much  as 
some  houses  to  build.  Butwhatfunl'vehadplanningit!  And, 
of  course,  the  grounds  have  been  my  greatest  source  of  joy. 

Moons'  helped  me.  First,  by  sending  their  catalogue.  It  sug- 
gested just  the  right  species  based  on  the  rough  plan  I  made. 
And  such  fine,  healthy  specimens  of  evergreens;  not  ex- 
pensive, either,  especially  when  you  consider  their  size  and 
growth. 

But,  my  secret.  1  was  made  a  flattering  offer  to  sell.  I  find 
the  house  isn'tworth  any  more,  but  the  groundsare.  So,really, 
my  pleasure  has  been  making  me  money.  Moons'  have  helped 
me.  If  I  were  you,  I'd  write  Moons'  for  Catalogue  No,  A -2 
They  have  a  Hardy  Tree  or  Plant  for  every  place  and  purpose. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY 
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ia  Office 
lfth  Street 


NURSERYMEN 
Morrisville,  Pennsylvania 


1  hey  apparently  gave  no  thought  whatever  to 
what  might  happen  to  the  feet  of  the  next  waders 
or  to  their  own  if  they  ever  returned. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  this  piece  of  land  of 
ours  is  the  wild  flowers  that  bloom  upon  it.  Our 
consternation  was  great  that  first  year  to  find 
plants  being  carried  away  by  the  basketful.  We 
had  expected  visitors  to  pick  decentsized bouquets 
of  the  blossoms,  but  we  had  not  anticipated,  for 
instance,  the  removal  of  a  great  mass  of  ferns, 
roots  and  all,  for  the  embellishment  of  some  festi- 
val or  wedding  in  town.  Hepaticas  and  spring 
beauties  bloomed  so  freely  that  it  was  often 
found  quicker  and  easier  to  tear  the  whole  plant 
up  by  the  roots  than  to  pick  tin-  blossoms  separ- 
ately. At  first  we  thought  that  people  did  not 
know  better,  but  we  have  been  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  simply  do  not  care.  A  splendid 
shadbush  growing  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  was 
almost  ruined  by  ruthless  picking  during  the 
blooming  season  last  year  by  the  breaking  down 
of  the  larger  branches  to  get  at  the  blossoming 
tips.  The  fact  that  shad  blossoms  wilt  almost 
immediately  upon  picking  and  are  then  cast  aside 
was  a  distressing  factor.  When  one  of  us  ven- 
tured a  protest  she  was  met  with  a  stare  and  the 
assurance  that  "the  thing  would  probably  grow 
all  right  again." 

The  little  patch  of  open  land  above  the  bluff"  is 
in  the  late  spring  purple  and  pink  with  Sweet 
William.  It  makes  such  a.  brave  showing  from 
the  cottage  windows  that  we  tried  to  protect  it  at 
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The  cottages  lost  their  new  look,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
woods  under  their  coating  of  vines 

the  risk  of  being  thought  selfish  and  disagreeable. 
We  were  all  away  one  afternoon  and  returned  to 
find  a  college  crowd  just  leaving.  They  had  had 
a  picnic  in  the  grove  and  the  place  presented  its 
usual  "papery"  appearance  customary  after  such 
visitations.  We  had  become  resigned  to  the  extra 
work  and  annoyance  thus  caused;  but  the  Sweet 
William  was  gone.  Only  a  few  obscure  tufts  were 
left.  Most  of  it  we  found,  picked  and  cast  aside 
through  some  whim,  before  the  picnickers  had 
left  the  place.  The  several  scattered  bouquets, 
when  placed  together,  made  a  mass  of  bloom  a 
couple  of  feet  in  diameter  which  beautified  our 
living  room  for  more  than  a  week.  When  we 
trimmed  the  stems  we  found  that  most  of  the 
plants  had  been  jerked  up  by  the  roots.  One 
or  two  timid  clumps  hiding  in  the  hazel  brush 
was  all  that  greeted  us  the  next  spring. 

The  fact  that  we  tried  to  keep  the  land  as  near 
as  possible  in  its  original  wild  condition  had,  I 
suppose,  some  bearing  upon  the  treatment  we 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  picnickers.  If  we 
had  graded  level  lawns  around  the  cottages,  with 
circular  beds  of  cannas  and  geraniums,  we  would 
have  established  some  bond  with  city  ways  and 
city  understandings.  As  it  was,  our  houses  lost 
their  new  look  and  became  a  part  of  the  woods 
under  their  coats  of  vines,  and  we  found  our- 
selves treated  more  and  more  as  flora  or  fauna 
indigenous  to  the  locality.  Our  habits  seemed  to 
be  as  interesting  and  as  worthy  of  study  as  those 
of  the  rabbits  and  chipmunks  that  infested  the 
place.  We  were  forced  to  overhear  conversations 
that  included  our  houses,  our  mode  of  living,  our 
personal  appearance.  If  the  speakers  saw  that 
they  were  overheard  they  were  seldom  embar- 
rassed. People  came  and  peeked  in  the  win- 
dows. We  were  of  the  country  and  therefore 
without  feelings  or  property  rights. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  berry  and  nut  season, 
things  came  to  a  climax.  We  naturally  preferred 
our  berries  ripe  and  the  nuts  matured  before  we 
picked  them;  but  that  was  impossible.  We  had 
to  take  them  green  or  not  at  all.  Berry  pickers 
came  up  under  our  very  windows,  and  hints  that 
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NOWisldealTime 


I  )l  \N  mnr  for  ,i  hciiitiful  lawn 
I  thi*  iiimmrr.  Invrntiiiatr  rhr 
lil*  .il  nine,  in  tint  von  i  .111  Ii.ivi  it 
rradv  lor  tin-  ttt%t  tprinu  cutting. 

I  In   lilr.ll  I'nw  c  I  I  .1  w  li  \lnv\  (  l 

BtMII  rvrrv  turf  tritumiriK  re- 
quirement inturei  a  comiitrntly 
beautiful  sward.  Kliniinatrs  the 
nuiunn  ol  a  horse-drawn  con- 
trivance on  your  lawn,  oi  tin 
r\|>cnM  ol  a  s •  1 1 1 a <)  ol  hand-pro- 
pelled machines.  I'.asy  toopcratc 
and  raw  to  i  air  !"i  makes  |>ns- 
sihlr  double  the  usual  lawn 
attention,  with  less  labor  and 

mure  etonomy. 

Write  us  for  full  particulars — 
mite,  while  making  your  plans 
l<  i  .i  lu  autilul  lawn. 


Now  is  the  Time  and  Here 
the  Place  to  Select 


i 


Wrought  Iron  Railing,  Entrance  Gates,  Grill  Work,  Fountains,  Vases, 
Settees,  Wire  Fencing,  Arbors,  Trellises,  Tennis  Court  Enclosures. 

Our  properly  illustrated  book,  whieh 
will  he  sent  free,  shows  many  beautiful 
designs  and  offers  timely  suggestions  for 
Wrought  Iron  Railing  improving  tin- appearance  of  residence 

Entrance  Gates  or  other  property. 

Wire  fencinq  \  big  stock,  skilled  artists  to  make 

up  special  designs,  and  a  competent 
erecting  force  enable  us  to  meet  any  re- 
quirements, and  make  the  complete  in- 
stallation if  desired. 

//  you  cannot  call  at  our  shore  rooms  at  least 
send  for  the  book 


4  J.W.FISKE  IRON  WORKS 

5  72-88  Park  Place  New  York 


Bobbin  k&  Alkins 


Special  IVatur 


Planting 


HOME  GROWN  ROSES 
TREES  and  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS 
HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS 
OUR  GIANT  FLOWERING  MARSHMALLOW 
HOME  GROWN  RHODODENDRONS 
EVERGREENS 
and  150  other  specialties 

Five  hundred  Acres  of  Nursery;  Haifa  Million  Feet  Under 
Class.  Visit  our  Nurseries  only  eight  miles  from  New 
York  or  write  for  our  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


The  Seventh  Green  on  the  Beautiful  Ekwanok  Golf  Course  at  Manchester,  Vermont. 
Grass  Seed  Supplied  by  Stumpp  &  Walter  Co.,  for  Six  Successive  Seajons 

Grass  Seed 

Of  Known  Quality 

TESTED  for  PURITY  and  GERMINATION 

For  the  Best  Results,  whether  it  be  for  the  Golf  Course,  the  Tennis 
Courts,  Polo  Field  or  the  Lawn,  the  purchase  of  seed  of  the  very 
highest  quality,  selecting  the  right  varieties  in  proper  proportions  to 

H      suit  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  is  most  important. 

Remember: — All  our  seed  is  of  the  highest  quality,  purchased  direct 

jj      from  the  source  of  supply,  and  tested  by  the  leading  Seed  Testing  Sta- 
tions.   We  furnish  on  request,  the  percentage  of  purity  and  growth. 

We  are  always  glad  to  suggest  formulas,  suited  to  soil  and  climate, 
and  tell  you  the  exact  percentage  of  each  of  the  varieties  in  the  formula, 

J      or,  we  furnish  seed  by  named  varieties. 

The  benefit  of  a  grass  seed  expert — one  who  has  mode 
a  life  study  of  this  subject — is  at  your  disposal. 


30-32  Barclay  Street 


New  York 
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The   New   COUNTRY  LIFE 


April,   i  9  1  7 


^^^^  "All  plants,  of  every  leaf,  that  can  endure 
The  winter's  frown,  if  screen'd  from 

his  shrew'd  bite. 
Live  there  and  prosper." — Cowper. 

LUTTON  GREENHOUSES 

Transform  Winter's  Frown  to  Summer's  Smile 

YOU  can  indulge  in  the  most  fascinating  of  all  horticultural  hobbies — under-glass  gardening — with  the 
assurance  that  you  will  get  big  dividends  in  enjoyment  as  well  as  in  money  value,  provided  your 
Greenhouse  is  LUTTON  built. 
LUTTON  Greenhouses  are  warmly  recommended  by  owners,  architects  and  gardeners  for  their  high 
architectural  standard  and  practical,  efficient  design.    Let  us  quote  you  a  few  opinions  from  your  locality. 

if  you  are  contemplating  buying  a  greenhouse  we  can  show  you  how  to  save  considerable  by  buying  a 
smaller  house  and  installing  LUTTON  COLD  FRAMES  with  it  for  starting  your  plants;  or,  if  you  already 
possess  a  greenhouse,  you  can  greatly  increase  its  growing  capacity  by  using  these  frames. 

Lutton  Miniature  Glass  Gardens 

are  built  to  last.  Materials  of  which  they  are  constructed 
are  of  the  highest  quality  and  all  metal  parts  are  specially 
rust-proofed. 

Twenty  or  more  varieties  of  vegetables  and  many 
kinds  of  flowers  are  easily  raised  in  Miniature  Glass  Gar- 
dens by  even  the  inexperienced. 

As  you  can  regulate  the  temperature  within  LUTTON 
Miniature  Glass  Gardens,  transplanted  stock  is  healthy 
and  hardened  against  the  sudden  changes  that  ruin  seed- 
lings grown  in  any  other  manner.  Thousands  are  in  suc- 
cessful operation  all  over  the  country,  and  no  garden 
will  produce  its  best  results  without  them. 

The  prices  are  remarkably  low  considering  present 
high  cost  of  materials  and  labor.  Send  your  order  to- 
day.  Prompt  shipment  and  satisfaction  are  guaranteed. 


Special  No.  3 — Diminutive  Greenhouse  covers 
40  sq.  ft.  of  garden  space 

High  enough  to  receive  fairly  tall  plants.  Six  large  lights  of  ex- 
tra heavy  glass  to  each  sash.  Hinged  at  top.  All  ready  to  put 
together  in  a  few  minutes.  Portable,  strongly  made,  neatly  fin- 
ished. Carefully  packed.  Price  complete,  freight  prepaid 
anywhere  in  U.  S.,  East  of  Mississippi,  $23.00 


Special  No.  2  Improved  Hot  Bed  Frame  covers  21  sq.  ft. 

This  is  an  ideal  frame  for  the  beginner  as  well  as  advanced  hor- 
ticulturist. Over  8  ft.  long  and  wide  enough  to  fit  in  a  3  ft. 
space.  Sash  has  6  large  lights  of  extra  heavy  glass.  Carefully 
packed;  easily  set  up.  Price  complete,  freight  prepaid  any- 
where in  U.  S.,  East  of  Mississippi,  $12.00 


Catalogue  UD"  covers  all  types  of  glass  gardens  and  has  valuable  information  on  gardening  under  glass*    Write  for  a  copy  to-day. 


WM.    H.  LUTTON  CO. 


SHOW  ROOMS,  3rd  Floor 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  N.  Y.  City 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WESTERN  OFFICE, 
710  Sykes  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Horticultural  Architects  and  Builders  of  All  Kinds  of  Modern  Glass  Structure* 


ernes 


(jr     Hardy  from  Louisiana  to  Vermont  || 
Write  for  Literature  and  Prices  o 
Trees  *152  to  *202?  each 


The  Garden  nurseries 


A. E.Wohlert,  Proprietor 

ii  monr 


Marberth.Pa. 

30OOG 


T  .  Beautiful  blue  Siberian  Iris,  one  of  the  very 
I  o  choicest  plants  for  borders  or  cutting.  Most 
lo  Jn"aceIu'  of  all  the  Irises.  Makes  showy 
masses  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  Strong  roots. 
20  cents  each,  $1.00  per  doz.,  postpaid;  $7.00  per  100; 
$50.00  per  1,000.  Finest  collection  assorted  perennials 
same  price. 

Wyomanock  Nurseries,  R.  1,  Lebanon  Springs,  New  York 


Empire  Red  Lawn  Hose 

Wears  Longest 


De  Lue's  Golden  Giant 


SWEET  CORN 


The  most  important  horticultural  acquisition  of  recent  years.  Awarded 
the  only  Silver  Medal  ever  given  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
for  novelty  and  excellence  in  Sweet  Corn. 

DE  LUE'S  GOLDEN  GIANT  is  the  result  of  eleven  years'  selection  by  Dr. 
Frederick  S.  De  Lue  of  Boston,  Mass.,  from  the  product  of  "Howling  Mob" 
crossed  with  "Golden  Bantam." 

With  its  12  to  16-rowed  ears  it  gives  nearly  four  times  the  yield  per  acre  that 
the  Golden  Bantam  does  with  its  smaller  8-rowed  ears.  The  stalks  are  short 
and  frequently  produce  two  ears  each. 

Its  orange  golden  color  is  richer;  it  is  more  delicious  in  flavor  and  is  equally  early. 
To  introduce  DE  LUE'S  GOLDEN  GIANT  we  offer  a  limited  quantity  in  packets 
containing  25  kernels  each  at  25  cents  the  packet-— not  more  than  4  packets 
to  any  one  customer — postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  possessions. 

Our  170-page  Annual  Catalogue  and  Gardeners*  Guide,  450  illustrations, 
several  colored  plates  and  cultural  directions,  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

JOSEPH   BR  EC  K  &  SONS 

^""•  V  New  England's  Leading  Seed  Store  for  Nearly  100  Years 

k  51  and  52  No.  Market  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


they  were  unwelcome  were  of  no  avail.  City 
people  are  prone  to  waive  property  rights  when 
in  the  country,  especially  when  anything  that 
grows  wild  is  under  consideration.  According 
to  this  code,  anything  that  grows  without 
aid  from  the  hand  of  man  is  the  property 
of  the  first  to  find  it,  to  keep  or  destroy, 
regardless  of  who  may  own  the  land  upon  which 
it  grows.  The  experience  of  my  neighbor  put  into 
words  the  attitude  of  most  of  our  visitors.  A 
woman  was  picking  the  half-green  nuts  from  the 
hazel  brush  growing  within  a  few  feet  of  his  cot- 
tage. He  wanted  those  nuts  for  himself  when 
they  were  ripe,  so  he  walked  around  the  house  and 
stood  looking  at  her  in  the  hope  that  verbal  hint 
would  not  be  necessary.  This  proving  unsuccess- 
ful, he  edged  up  rather  apologetically  and  said :  "  I 
wish  you  wouldn't  pick  those  nuts,  please,  they 
are  mine."  She  gave  him  a  glance  of  amused 
toleration  as  she  went  on  picking.  "You  can't 
fool  me,  young  man;  these  nuts  are  growing  wild 
and  this  is  clear  outside  of  city  limits." 

Do  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  every  one 
who  used  our  land  repaid  us  by  trampling  on  us. 
I  have  mentioned  before  that  an  average  of  about 
two  put  of  ten  picnic  parties  had  the  decency  to 
destroy  their  musses  before  they  left.  These 
same  people,  without  exception,  were  thoughtful 
of  our  rights  and  feelings  and  of  those  who  might 
come  after  them.  Some  of  these  people  we  be- 
came acquainted  with  and  -we  found  it  a  great 
pleasure  to  know  and  be  able  to  accommodate 
them.  Some  became  regular  visitors,  returning 
time  and  again.  To  preserve  these  very  pleasant 
friendships  we  put  up  with  many  petty  annoy- 
ances and  some  downright  disagreeable  experi- 
ences from  picnickers  that  we  felt  abused  our 
hospitality. 

Last  year  we  tried  to  improve  conditions  by 
putting  up  signs  about  the  place  that  read  "You 
Are  A  Guest  On  Private  Grounds."  This  prov- 
ing too  mild  a  hint,  we  soon  added  "Please  Act 
Accordingly."  This  seemed  to  have  an  effect 
only  upon  those  for  whom  such  a  reminder  was. 
unnecessary.  They  were  embarrassed  and 
showed  a  tendency  not  to  come  again. 

We  are  going  to  abandon  our  plan  next  year. 
It  cannot  be  worked  in  the  indiscriminate  way 
that  we  first  planned  it.  The  "No  Trespassing" 
signs  go  back  again.  We  are  looking  for  an  en- 
thusiastic dog  that  knows  what  "  Sic  'em "  means. 
We  are  making  it  a  point  to  see  or  write  to  what 
we  call  the  "decent"  picnickers,  telling  them  of 
our  change  of  plans,  but  assuring  them  that  the 
signs  and  the  dog  are  not  meant  for  them.  The 
reasons  that  we  will  give  them  for  taking  such  a 
course  will  be  an  abbreviated  version  of  this, 
article.  Grant  Wood. 

BLUE  HERON— THE  FARMER'S 
FRIEND 

HE  fact  that  blue  herons  as  well 
as  all  other  species  of  cranes  are- 
good  friends  of  the  agriculturist 
has  never  been  generally  recog- 
nized, consequently  the  question  is 
often  asked,  "Why  such  strict 
laws  everywhere  for  their  protection?"  We  all 
know  that  these  birds  eat  frogs  and  fish.  Frogs 
are  harmful  to  no  one,  in  fact  are  great  destroyers: 
of  insects  themselves,  while  being  a  fish-eater  is  a 
black  mark  to  the  heron's  discredit  on  any  bal- 
ance sheet  of  the  angling  fraternity,  members  of 
which  are  often  tempted  to  disregard  law  and  go 
for  the  scalp  of  a  persistent  fisherman  in  blue  who- 
threatens  the  trout  of  a  favorite  stream. 

Recent  experiments  at  the  California  State 
Game  Farm  demonstrate  that  in  giving  this  pro- 
tection, the  law-makers  builded  better  than 
they  knew.  No  hawk,  no  owl,  no  bird  of  any 
kind  is  as  great  a  destroyer  of  rodents  as  this 
same  heron.  He  also  eats  more  than  his  share  of 
beetles,  bugs,  grasshoppers,  and  other  things 
harmful  to  the  farmer  or  gardener. 

There  is  a  lone  heron  at  the  Game  Farm. 
When  brought  there  he  was  more  timid  than 
any  of  the  other  1,200  wild  boarders.  Afraid  of 
the  man  who  brought  his  food,  of  the  horses,  of 
the  deer,  even  of  his  own  shadow.  For  several 
days  he  ate  nothing,  but  finally  became  so  hun- 
gry that  he  made  a  hurried  grab  at  some  bits  of 
fish  and  meat  left  where  he  could  see  them,  then 
ran  and  hid,  frightened  at  his  own  boldness. 
Now  all  is  changed.  He  struts  around  like  a 
tragedy  king,  eats  from  the  keeper's  hand,  and  is. 
boss  of  a  ten-acre  pasture. 
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Cornell 

Systems  of  Irrigation 

make  you 
"rain-independent" 


WHEN  your  neighbors'  lawns 
and  gardens  are  burning  up 
during  the  dry  days  of  mid- 
summer, your  grounds  will  be 
flourishing  in  luxuriant  green,  if 
irrigated  by  the  Cornell  Systems. 
For  all  time  these  systems  deliver 
you  from  the  anxieties  and  losses 
due  to  uncertain  weather. 

Cornell  Systems  are  quickly  in- 
stalled, without  injury  to  the 
ground.  They  eliminate  the  in- 
efficient, time-wasting  hose.  And 
they  are  inexpensive  to  operate. 

The  Underground  Systems  for  Lawns, 
illustrated  below,  lends  beauty  to  any 
lawn,  and  does  not  interfere  with  mow- 
ing. 

The  Overhead  System  for  Gardens 
consists  of  upright  pipes  rising  from 
underground  lines.  No  overhead  piping 
to  interfere  with  cultivation.  No  small 
apertures  to  become  clogged. 

The  famous  Cornell  "Rain 
Cloud"  Nozzle  produces  an  arti- 
ficial rain  which  can  be  in- 
stantly regulated  at  will  from  a 
fine  mist  to  a  heavy  shower. 
For  small  lawns  we  recommend 
our  Portable  Sprinkler,  covering 
areas  from  15  to  45  feet  in 
diameter. 

Wn'fe  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

W.  G.  CORNELL  CO. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Lighting,  Automatic 
Sprinklers,  Water  Supply  Systems,  Sewage 
Disposal  Plants,  Automatic  Sewage  Ejectors 

Everett  Building 


New  York 

Chicago  Boston  Washington 

Railway  Exchange       334  Shawmut  Ave.       923-12th  St.,  N.W. 
Baltimore  Newark  Cleveland 

Munsey  Bldg.         86  Park  PI.         Leader-News  Bldg. 


®  Evergreens 

for 

Everybody 

JUttle  Cree  Jf<mii0 

Birthplace  of  Little  Trees 
that  Live 


Supplies  flood  trees  for  every 
purpose.  We  grow,  from  seed, 
all  the  valuable  evergreen  and 
hardwood  trees  and  many  of 
t  he  shrubs  and  vines. 

Our  trees  are  available  to  all. 
Orders  for  ten  trees  are  given  as 
painstaking  care  as  carload  shipments. 

White  Pine 

is  America's  most  valuable  and  extensively  planted 
evergreen, both  for  ornamental  and  Commercial  uses.  It 
combines  beauty,  utility  and  profit  ai  no  Othei  tpt(  i<  s 
does.  The  foliage  is  rich,  deep  green  and  gives  great 
beauty  in  winter  when  snow  laden.    It  grows  fast  and 

dense  and  adapts  itself  to 
the  greatest  variety  of  soils 
and  conditions.  It  is  un- 
surpassed for  dust  and 
noise-breaks  along  road- 
sides, for  ^screens  and  bor- 
ders and  for  avenue  plant- 
ing. It  is  the  ideal  species 
to  use  for  backgrounds  to 
supplement  older  plantings, 
and  to  underplant  in  na- 
tive woods. 

Redeem  unsightly  places, 
barel hillsides,  odd  corners, 
and  make  poor  soils  and 
other  useless  lands  yield  a 
crop  by  planting  them  with 
White  Pine. 

Think  of  buying  a  beau- 
tiful evergreen  tree  3  to  4 
feet  high  for  only  32c.  To 
encourage  liberal  planting 
this  Spring  we  are  offering 
splendidly  developed  White 
Pines  at  that  price  in  car- 
load lots  of  5,000  to  10,000. 


EVERYBODY  CAN  AFFORD  THEM  AT  THESE  PRICES 

Twice  Transplanted,  root-pruned  White  Pines,  3  to  4  feet  high. 

32c    each  in  carload  lots  of  5,000  to  10,000. 

each  for  a  Standard  Box  of  100  trees. 
35^c  each  for  ten  boxes. 
$7.00  for  sample  box  of  10  trees. 


Write  for  Information.  Tell  us  under  what  conditions  you 
want  to  plant.  We  are  anxious  to  give  you  the  kind  of  advice 
that  will  help  to  make  your  planting  a  success  such  as  thousands 
of  our  customers  are  having  every  year.  We  have  a  splendid 
organization  of  technical  engineers  and  skillful  planters.  Recog- 
nized as  the  largest  tree  planters  in  America,  we  stand  prepared 
to  help  you  either  in  person  or  by  correspondence. 

An  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  best  trees  for  American  land- 
scapes and  American  forests  is  vours  free  for  the  asking,  also 
our  instructive  magazine,  "Tree  Life."  Let  us  put  your  name 
on  our  mailing  list. 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  CO. 

Div.  B-2,  15  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Some  Particularly  Choice  Poppies  and 
Larkspur  Grown  From  Imported  Stock 


There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  your  Poppies  and  Lark- 
spur and  any  other  hardy  plants  should  not  grow  vigorously 
the  first  year;  flower  freely  for  the  most  part;  and  be  abso- 
lutely true  to  color  and  habit. 

The  only  sure  way,  however,  to  insure  this  result  is  to  plant 
plants  grown  from  cuttings  rooted  from  choice,  vigorous  stock. 

Every  hardy  flower  we  sell  is  so  rooted.  Being  pot  grown, 
we  can  ship  the  soil  with  them,  so  they  can  be  transplanted 
without  their  knowing  anything  has  happened. 

Such  plants  are  absolutely  dependable.  They  have  strong 
constitutions,  and  flower  true  to  color. 

The  Poppies  and  Larkspur  listed  below  are  all  imported  and 
they  are  the  very  cream  of  England's  most  highly  prized  pro- 
ductions. But  few  of  them  can  be  bought  anywhere  else.  The 
quantity  of  both  is  necessarily  somewhat  limited.  So  it  will 
be  best  to  order  early. 

Larkspur  or  Delphiniums 

This  list  represents  the  latest,  as  well  as  the  choicest  things  of  Eng- 
land's expert  hybridizers.  Those  marked  with  a  star  have  obtained  an 
award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

12,  2  of  each  $7.50.     $4.00  for  6 
•Rev.  E.  Lascelles  Deep  blue,  white  centre        5-6  ft.  $1.00  each 

•Belladonna  semi-plena  Sky  blue,  rosy  mauve  centre     ft.      .35  " 
•Moerheimi  Pure  White  5-6  ft. 

Salland  Dark  blue,  branching  4  ft. 

Capri  Sky-blue,  much  branched      5-6  ft. 

Lize  Van  Veen  Cambridge  blue,  white  eye    6  ft. 

Oriental  Popples 

The  range  of  colors  in  this  collection  defies  description. 
Autumn  in  all  her  brilliance  and  color  gradation  can  scarce  vie 
with  them. 

Poppy  enthusiasts  who  have  seen  the  collection  claim  it  has  few 
equals  outside  of  England. 

12,  2  of  each,  $3.50.     6  for  $1.90 
Delicata  Rosy  Pink 

Iris  Perry  Bright  salmon 

Mrs.  Perry  Salmon  pink 

Oriflamme  Orange  scarlet 

Perry's  Favorite  Rosy  salmon 

Perry's  Blush  Blush  pink 

Helpful  Help  Hint  Booklet 

This  charming  booklet  contains  18  different  collections  for  nine 
different  planting  purposes,  from  evergreen  foundation  treatments  to 
shade  trees.    It  is  teeming  with  helpful  planting  hints. 

We  want  you  to  have  as  many  copies  as  you  wish  for  yourself  and 
friends. 


It  w  as  only  recently  that  a  three-pronged  buck 
chased  a  photographer  out  of  the  field  and  this 
done,  looking  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  spied 
the  heron.  Walking  over  toward  him,  the  deer 
made  a  bow  such  as  a  duelist  might  make  before 
crossing  rapiers  with  an  adversary,  following  this 
by  a  lunge  as  if  to  toss  the  bird  in  the  air.  Did 
the  heron  run?  To  be  sure  he  did,  right  at  the 
deer,  planting  a  blow  with  his  sharp  bill  that 
drew  blood  from  the  buck's  nose,  then  another 
near  the  eye.  The  deer  turned  tail  and  ran  be- 
fore the  third  blow  could  be  delivered,  and  the 
heron,  not  so  swift  of  foot  and  having  but  a 
single  good  wing  to  help,  followed  as  long  as  he 
could  keep  up,  giving  the  buck  an  occasional 
prod  to  remind  him  to  attend  to  his  own  affairs 
hereafter.  Then,  satisfied  with  the  victory, 
he  went  hunting  for  a  gopher,  a  rat,  or  a  mouse 
for  which  his  appetite  seems  without  limit. 

One  day  a  colony  of  field  mice  was  uncovered. 
The  heron  picked  up  and  swallowed  seventeen  of 
them  as  fast  as  a  person  could  count;  then,  ap- 
parently still  hungry,  looked  around  for  more. 
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Some  Special  Features 

In  the  Iris  section  there  are  many  of  my  own 
seedlings,  including  the  Panama-Pacific  Gold 
Medal  Collection;  also  notable  new  introduc- 
tions from  Europe.  ■ 

Among  the  Peonies  are  a  number  of  rare  varie- 
ties which  I  have  been  unable  to  offer  before 
owing  to  limited  stock.  The  fortunate  pur- 
chase in  France  of  a  noted  collection  of  Tree 
Peonies  enables  me  to  offer  a  unique  assortment 
of  over  300  varieties. 

Lemoine's  complete  collection  of  Lilacs,  Phil- 
adelphus,  and  Deutzias,  with  many  of  the  new 
Chinese  Barberries,  Cotoneasters,  and  other 
introductions  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  add  to  the 
value  of  this  book. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening  and  would  like 
a  copy,  it  will  he  mailed  to  you  on  request 

BERTRAND   H.  FARR 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 
103  Garfield  Ave.         Wyomissing,  Penna. 


Bearing  Fruit  Trees 

of  Quality 

Think  of  the  satisfaction  of  taking  fruit  of  Qual- 
ity from  your  own  trees,  2  years  after  planting. 
You  can  do  it.  Wealthy,  Mcintosh,  Fameuse 
Spitzenburg  and  other  Apples.  Fine  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries.  These  trees  have  been  root- 
pruned  and  transplanted  and  so  grown  they  will 
move  with  safety. 

Quality  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
Trees  4  and  5  years  old,  #2.00  each,  6  for  $10.00, 
delivered  east  of  the  Miss. 

10  years  old  Standard  and  Dwarf  Bearing  Apple 
Trees  $20.00  each.  Packing  at  Cost.  (These 
bore  1  and  2  barrels  last  year).  Dwarf  Pear  Trees 
(Angouleme)  $15.00  each.  Bearing  Peach  Trees 
$6.00  each.    Packing  at  Cost. 

If  you  desire  smaller  trees  we  grow  all  kinds  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  Nuts, 
small  Fruits  and  ornamentals. 

Our  buds  are  taken  from  the  best  individual  trees 
we  can  find. 

Fraser's  Trees  are  Trees  of  Quality 

Fraser'sTree  Book,  a  small  booklet,  tells  more  about  them  and 
gives  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  planter.   It  is  free. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY  INC. 

Box  N  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Again  I  saw  him  swallow  two  rats — large  swamp 
rats — and  then  start  off  in  pursuit  of  a  stray 
beetle. 

The  bird's  favorite  recreation,  however,  is 
gopher  hunting.  He  will  stand  like  a  carved 
image  by  a  gopher  hole,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  his  domain,  and  give  an  exhibition  of  patience 
that  is  interesting  to  watch.  Perhaps  at  the  end 
of  an  hour  the  gopher,  if  young  and  lacking  in 
experience,  tires  of  staying  in  its  burrow  and  runs 
from  it.  Eye  can  hardly  follow  the  stroke  of 
the  heron's  bill,  which  never  misses  its  aim.  If 
old  and  wise,  the  gopher  is  wary  and  suspicious 
of  that  tall  blue  thing  standing  so  quietly  close 
to  the  front  door  of  his  residence.  He  waits  and 
watches,  then  anxious  to  see  more  clearly  what 
sort  of  an  ornament  he  has  in  his  yard,  ventures 
to  poke  his  head  an  inch  out  of  the  hole,  which  is 
just  one  inch  too  far  for  his  own  good,  and  the 
heron  stalks  away  until  hungry  again. 

People  say  that  the  heron  never  makes  the 
mistake  of  watching  by  an  empty  burrow.  That 
either  he  sees  the  animal  when  it  takes  to  earth, 
or,  like  a  bird  dog,  scents  his  quarry  from  a 
considerable  distance. 

The  excretia  of  this  heron  shows  that  many 
different  kinds  of  beetles,  crickets,  and  other 
bugs  and  insects,  all  harmful,  form  part  of  his 
daily  meal.  These  things  being  so,  farmers 
should  learn  to  appreciate  the  heron  and  the 
cranes,  also  to  accept  them  as  allies  in  the  war 
against  things  harmful  to  their  growing  crops  or 
harvested  grain. 

Taking  as  a  basis  what  this  lone  specimen  has 
done,  I  tried  to  figure  out  how  much  a  whole 
family  of  these  soldiers  in  blue  would  save  an  ordin- 
ary farmer  in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  but  the 
total  proved  so  unbelievable  that  I  threw  away 
my  pencil,  tore  up  my  pad,  and  quit. 

Edward  T.  Martin. 


April,  i  >>  i 
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A  Better  Lawn 

—  At  Less  Expense 

T]  IF.  Fuller  &  Johnson  Motor 
Lawn  Mower  is  designed  for 
the  large  lawn  with  numer- 
ous flower  heds.  shruhs  and  trees, 
when  great  flexibility  at  well  a»  Urge 
cutting  capacity  ii  required. 
This  wonderful  Mower  ii  large  enough  to 
cut  five  acre*  a  day  yet  light  enough  not  to 
mar  the  turf,  and  so  extremely  flexible  that 
it  will  cut  close  up  to.  and  around  tree*, 
under  shrubbery  and  along  walks  and 
driveways,  thus  entirely  eliminating  the 
necessity  for  cleaning  up  afterwards  with  a 
hand  mower.  The 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

MOTOR  LAWN  MOWER 

is  backed  up  by  70  years'  reputation  of  the 
Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co.  for  the  highest 
manufacturing  integrity.  It  is  scientifi- 
cally designed  and  built  as  a  complete 
unit.  Indeed,  its  balance  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  mechanical  features  of  the 
mower  have  received  as  close  consideration 
as  has  the  motor  itself.  If  it  were  possible 
to  dismember  this  wonderful  Motor  Lawn 
Mower  before  you.  you  would  marvel  at 
the  extraordinary  thought  and  study  given 
to  the  planning  of  its  smallest  feature — 
the  infinite  care  used  in  the  finishing  and 
adjusting  of  its  smallest  part— yet  its 
greatest  characteristic  is  simplicity. 

I  rite  us  now.  before  Spring;  srnyet.  tor  f  ull  inior. 
nulwi  and  s  copy  of  "A  Br/.TiT.K  LAWN. 

Manufacturers  Distributing  Co. 

4S8  Publicity  Bldg. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


$225 

f.  o.  6. 
Madison, 
1  Wisconsin 


Specially 
designed 
for  use  in 
Private 
Est  a  tes, 
Parks  and 
Cemeteries 


Irises,  Hardy  Plants,  Lilies  and 
Japanese  Garden  Specialties 

Send  for  our  new  1917-18  Catalogue 
Over  500  fine  varieties  of  Irises 

1978  Montreal  Avenue 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Rainbow  Gardens 


Buying  or  Renting  Country  Prop- 
erty is  a  Ticklish  Business 

More  than  in  any  other  transaction,  you  must 
be  sure  that  you  are  right  before  you  invest. 
Before  making  up  your  mind,  you  ought  to 
see  all  the  best  properties  that  are  on  the 
market.  We  have  collected  them  for  you  in 
the  Real  Estate  Directory  at  the  front  of 
this  magazine.  If  you  don't  find  what  you 
want  there,  write  to  the 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 

Country  Lift  11  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


es 

Erected  for  Mr.  F.  A.  Seiberling,  President  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Till'-  individuality  of  the  owner  always  finds  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Kxpression  in  each  Kin^;  Greenhouse. 
( )n  stepping  into  your  "  King"  your  friends  feel  your 
personality  just  as  they  do  in  your  home  and  you  are  ahle  to 
point  with  pride  to  the  features  you  have  suggested  to  add 
to  its  comfort  and  charm. 

However,  aside  from  the  Beauty  of  the  Construction  and 
the  individual  details.  King  (J  recti  houses  arouse  the  greatest 
pride  of  ownership  because  they  are  so  productive,  so  practical 
andsoeas\  tooperate.  Our  experts  see  to  it  that  vour  ideas  art- 
incorporated  without  sacrificing  the  least  little  practical  feature. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  literature  and  tell  us  about  what 
you  have  in  mind.  We  prepare  special  sketches  or  send  a 
representative  without  charge. 

We  will  build  you  a  (Jreenhouse  or  conservatory  that  will 
always  be  a  delight  to  you  and  your  friends. 

King  Garden  Frames  are  illustrated  and  described  in  our 
Bulletin  No.  42A.    Ask  for  it — if  you  are  interested. 

King  Construction  Company 

357  King's  Road  North  Tonawanda,  New  York 

ALL    THE  SUNLIGHT  ALL  DAY  HOUSES 

Branch  Offices:  New  York,  1476  Broadway;  Boston,  113  State  St.;  Scranton,  307  Irving  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Harrison  Building,  15th  and  Market  Streets 


YOU  SUId  Plan! 


Larkspur.  Foxgloves.  Hollyhocks.  Phlox.  Columbines, 
Poppies.  Etc.  Because  they  represent  a  wonderful  va- 
riety. Because  they  increase  in  size  and  beauty  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  with  the  proper  selection  you  can  have 
a  handsome  garden  with  an  ever  changing  color  from  May 
to  December.  New  catalog  just  out.  lists  more  than  200va- 
rieties,  beautifully  illustrated,  tells  you  how  lo  gel  more  pleas- 
ure out  of  your  garden.   Send  for  catalog  and  special  offer. 

Specialist  in  Hardy 
Old  Fashioned  Plants 


W.  E.  KING 


Box  326 


Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 


—  Lotus  and  Lilies — 

The  sacred  flower  of  Egypt  and  the  fragrant  water  lily  of 
our  own  ponds  will  grow  in  any  garden  as  well  as  in  their 
native  homes. 

Water  Lilies  and  Water  Plants 

my  new  booklet  shows  several  blooms,  in  natural  colors, 
and  tells  how  to  grow  these  plants  in  tubs  or  pools. 

Send  to-day  for  a  copy. 

WILLIAM  TRICKER 

Box  A 
Arlington 
New 
Jersey 


Hoyt's  Nurseries,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  very  fast  growing  community,  and  by 
buying  Nursery  Stock  near  at  home  you  can  have  the  same 
delivered  by  Motor  Truck  right  to  your  grounds,  all  freshly  dug. 

Come  to  the  Nursery  and  select  your  own  trees.  We  have  a 
large  assortment  of  ornamental  Deciduous  trees  and  Evergreens 
in  all  si2es,  Herbaceous  plants,  Perennials,  Roses,  Hedge  plants, 
in  fact  everything  to  make  the  home  grounds  attractive. 

It  is  time  now  to  arrange  your  work  for  Spring  and  if  desired 
we  can  have  our  Landscape  Architect  make  you  a  planting  plan 
of  your  grounds.  Do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us  for  assistance 
as  our  services  are  at  your  command.    Write  for  one  of  our  descriptive  Catalogues.  Address 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO.,  New  Canaan,  Conn.     Tel.  333 
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I  An  Ideal  Summer  Home 

J  fT\HIS  beautiful  little  Colonial  House  will  make  an  ideal  home 
X  for  you  this  summer.  It  has  been  selected  by  our  customers 
as  the  one  house  of  all  we  make,  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  family 
desirous  of  escaping  from  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  city.  Modern 

I    business  methods  applied  to  home  building  have  created 

I     Bossert  Houses 


All  the  bother  of  construction  taken  off  your 
shoulders,  you  benefit  by  our  methods  of  buying 
and  manufacturing.  Why  pay  the  high  labor 
costs  of  to-day,  buy  the  finished  product  and 
live  this  summer  out  where  the  woods  are  green. 

The  vital  economies  in  labor  and  material 


effected  by  the  Bossert  permanent  method, 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  sell  the  above  house, 
with  two  9x12  bedrooms,  a  9  x  18  living  room, 
kitchen  and  bath,  with  screens,  lattice  work 
and  even  benches  included  at  the  surprisingly 
low  price  of 


Eleven  Hundred  Dollars 

F.'O.  B.  Brooklyn 

Two  men  can  erect  this  house  in  three  days;  not  even  a  nail  to  buy  it  can  be  unassembled  and  put  up  again  any 
number  of  times 

Send  12  cents  to-day  for  complete  catalogue  showing 
Bossert  details  of  construction  and  other  houses. 

We  also  manufacture  the  smaller  "portable"  or  "knock  down"  houses. 

LOUIS  BOSSERT  &  SONS,  Inc.,  1302  Grand  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  TERMINOLOGY  OF 
COMMON  FERNS 


HEN  one  begins  the  study  of  a 
w  -  _v«  special  subject  in  botany,  like  the 
\A/  J*  ferns,  he  is  confronted  by  a  new  set 
SvVY^l!  of  terms  which  must  be  clearly 
understood  before  proceeding  with 
the  work.  First  the  leaves  of  a 
fern  are  called  fronds.  The  divisions  of  the 
fronds  are  called  pinnae.  The  ferns  reproduce 
differently  from  other  common  plants,  and  so  this 
again  brings  in  a  set  of  new  terms.  Look  on  the 
under  surface  of  a  frond  in  midsummer  and  see 
certain  little  spots,  these  are  called  sori  or  fruit 
dots.  If  there  be  a  protecting  membrane  over  a 
sori  is  it  called  the  indusium,  or  the  shield.  The 
sori  is  full  of  small  bodies,  spore  cases  or  sporangia 
as  they  are  termed.  The  way  the  sori  are 
placed  and  the  covering,  indusium,  or  lack  of  it, 
determines  the  family  to  which  the  specimen  be- 
longs. The  development  of  ferns  from  spores 
must  be  understood  to  assist  in  the  study.  When 
the  fern  spores  drop  upon  damp  soil  they  begin  to 
germinate.  The  result  of  this  germination  is  a 
tiny  heart-shaped  tissue  resembling  a  little  im- 
mature plant  less  than  one  half  inch  across.  It 
is  called  a  prothallus.  This  is  not  a  new  fern 
plant  but  a  means  to  an  end,  for  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  prothallus  are  the  two  kinds  of 
organs  of  reproduction,  the"antheridia  and  the 
archegonia. 

The  antheridia  send  out  microscopic  bodies, 
antherozoids,  and  when  one  enters  the  arche- 
gonium  the  process  of  fertilization  may  take 
place.  From  this  union  and  the  resultant  cell 
divisions,  the  new  fern  plant  is  brought  into  being. 
Of  course  there  is  great  waste  here,  for  many 
archegonia  are  lost  to  the  one  which  survives. 

Another  common  method  of  reproduction  in 
the  ferns  is  that  of  increase  by  rhizomes.  A 
rhizome  is  a  root  stock.  Root  stocks  send  forth 
branches  which,  touching  the  soil,  start  new 
plants,  and  later  the  connection  with  the  parent 
plant  is  lost,  so  new  little  independent  plants 
arise.  There  are  five  fern  families  that  one  may 
run  into  within  our  own  Northeastern  States. 
These  are  as  follows:  Polypodiaceae,  Osmunda- 
ceae,  Hymenophyllaceae,  Schizaeaceae,  and  Ophio- 
glossaceae. 

The  Polypodiaceae  is  the  very  largest  of  all  the 
families.  The  spore  cases  of  this  fern  are  tiny 
capsules,  stalked  and  encircled  incompleted  by  a 
ring,  annulus  which  is  jointed.  The  spore  cases 
are  brown.  Some  of  the  members  of  this  family 
are:  Polypodium,  Dicksonia,  Woodsia,  Onoclea, 
Asplenium,  Woodwardia,  and  Pteris. 

The  Osmunda  family  bears  its  spore  cases  on 
parts  of  the  fronds  which  are  not  much  more 
than  veins.  These  cases  form  clusters  and  are 
not  in  dots  on  the  under  surface  of  the  frond  as  is 
the  Polypodiaceae.  The  spores  are  green  and 
large.  The  royal  fern  is  a  well-known  member 
of  this  family. 

The  Hymenophyllaceae,  filmy  fern  family, 
have  spore  cases  with  an  encircling  ring.  The 
sporangium  opens  lengthwise.  The  spore  cases 
are  found  on  veins,  both  at  the  surface  of  the 
fronds. 

Schizaeaceae  have  egg-shaped  spore  cases  not 
borne  on  stalks  but  with  a  complete  ring  about 
the  apex.  Members  of  this  family  known  here 
are  the  climbing  and  the  curly-grass  fern.  This 
has  many  tropical  members. 

The  fifth  group  of  Ophioglossaceae,  adder's 
tongue  family,  develop  only  one  frond  a  year. 
Two  members  to  study  are  the  adder's  tongue 
and  the  grape  ferns.  The  spore  cases  of  the 
latter  are  globe-shaped  bodies  on  the  branched 
summit  of  a  special  stalk.  In  the  former  they 
develop  from  the  inside  tissues  and  are  embedded 
in  the  straight,  unbranched  stalk. 

This  is  but  a  brief  summary.  A  key  and  a  good 
fern  book  are  needed  for  real  study.  But  the 
study  must  be  of  the  fruiting  of  the  fern,  for  that 
is  where  the  distinguishing  features  lie,  and  there 
is  no  classification  without  understanding  the  cov- 
erings and  positions  of  the  spore  cases.    E.  E.  S. 
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nun- will,  on  account  of  their  free  growth,  protu-c  *■» 
IIowcmiik.  large  r.i«c,  ami  general  excellence  pletiM.'  I  ho  1^ 
tin'  i  critical  grower^  of  tliia  popular  Mower: 
DRUM'S  SIX  FAMOUS  AMERICAN  ASTERS 
Dr*«r'a  Pwrltu  Pink.    Conceiled  to  !»•  the  lim  -t 
pink  After  ever  oftcml.     The  form  in  nicely  shown  in 
the  illu-lration.  ' 

Dr*«r'i  Crimson  Giant.  IVrwoly  doulilc  (lowers of 
rich  liliKxI-crunson. 

Crvgo'a  Giant  Whits.  The  I'm. -I  »  lute  ( 'mm  I  variety 
with  immense  (lulTv  llowers 

Crvgo'a  Giant  Pink,  Identical  to  the  white  variety 
except  in  color,  which  is  a  beautiful  soft  shell-oink. 

Roue  King.  Handsome  double  (pulled  llowers  of  a 
brilliant  rose  color  « 

Violet  King.    Very  double,  slightly  quilled  flowers 
of  a  pleasing  soft  shade  of  violet. 

Price:  Any  of  the  a!>ovc  Six  bamous  \mcricnn  Asters, 
l.r)  cts  |mt  piickct  ;  any  two  packets  for  'J5  rts.;  or  a  collection 
contiumng  a  packet  each  of  the  nix  sorts  for  (55  cts., 
postpaid. 

l'or  complete  list  of  Asters  and  cultural  directions  see 
our  Garden  Hook  for  1017.     Copies  free  with  each  order. 

Asters  are  but  one  of  our  specialties  in  blower  S  eds. 

Among  our  many  other  specialties  we  would  mention 
particularly : 

DREER'S  RELIABLE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

The  vcrv  Ix-st  of  the  novelties  as  well  as  the  well- 
tried  standard  sorts. 

DREER'S  CELEBRATED  LAWN  CRASS  SEEDS 

t>p»n  ial  brands  noted  for  their  adaptability  to  vari- 
ous situations  and  soil  conditions.  Ureer  s  booklet 
on  Lawn  Making  free-  on  request. 

DREER'S  ROSES  FOR  THE  GARDEN 

"We  offer  this  season  over  250  of  the  very  choicest 
varieties,  more  than  half  of  the  number  being  of  the 
Hardy  Kverblootuing  Hybrid-Tea  Class,  all  in  strong 
two-year  old  plants  that  will  give  n  full  crop  of  flowcre 
Ihw  season. 

All  of  the  above  and  many  more  with  valuable  cultural 
hints  are  fully  described  and  illustrated  in 

DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK  FOR  1917 
The  most  complete  and  comprehensive  catalogue  of 
Seeds,  Plants,  and  Bulbs  published  in  the  United  States. 
A  copy  free  to  those  who  mention  this  publication. 

714-716  Chestnut  St 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 
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Buying  or  Renting  Country  Property  Is 
a  Ticklish  Business 

Morr  than  in  any  other  transaction,  you  must  be  «ur*  that  you  are  right 
beferr  you  invest.  Before  making  up  your  mind,  you  ought  to  see  all  the 
best  |»r\^«ert4es  that  are  on  the  market.  We  have  collected  them  for  you 
in  the  Keal  I-' state  IHrectory  at  the  front  of  this  magazine.     If  you  don't 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT.  Cootrr  Life.  11  W«l  Had  St..  N.  Y. 


You  are  invited  to  correspond  with  our  Readers'  Service  Department 
for  information  regarding  the  purchasing,  breeding,  feeding,  and  care  of 

high  class  dairy  cattle 


Boost  Your 
Garden 

Nitrate  of  Soda  will  give  it 
a  quick  and  robust  start 
200  pounds  to  the  acre  or 
2  pounds  for  a  plot  20  x 
20  feet  is  proper  feeding 
for  young  plants.  Help 
others  as  well  as  yourself 
to  better  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Address 

DR.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  Director 
25  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


TOWNSEND'S 
TRIPLEX 


The  Public  is  uarncd  not  to  purchase 
mowers  infringing  the  Townsend  Patent 
No.  1.209.519.  Da.  19th.  1916 


The  Greatest  Grass- 
cutter  on  Earth,  cuts  a 
Swath  86  inches  wide. 

S.  P.  T0WNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day 
than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  any  three  ordinary 
horsedrawn  mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 


Floats  over  the  uneven  ground  as  a  ship  rides  the 
waves.  One  mower  may  be  climbing  a  knoll,  the 
second  skimming  a  level  and  the  third  paring  a  hollow. 

Does  not  smash  the  grass  to  earth  and  plaster  it  in  the 
mud  in  springtime  nor  crush  out  its  life  between 
hot  rollers  and  hard,  hot  ground  in  summer  as  does 
the  motor  mower. 


Send  for  Catalogue  illustratine  all  tuoes  of  T0WNSEND  MOWERS. 
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CONVERTING  DRY  FODDER  INTO 
SUCCULENT  ENSILAGE 


Garden  this  year? 


UR  catalogue  is  really  a 
"text  book"  on  gar- 
dens, brim  full  of  good 
suggestions,  cultural 
directions  and  with  a  wealth 
of  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
just  what  you  want  in  vege- 
tables and  flowers. 

For  instance,  we  will  send  you, 
prepaid,  the  following  splendid 
assortment  of  vegetables  for  a 
small  family  for 

$1.00 

(Assortment  "A") 

1  pa.  Beans,  Refugee  Green- 
Pod 

1   "   Beans,  Golden  Wax 
I   "   Beet,  Egyptian 
1   "   Cabbage,  Early  Wake- 
field 

1  "   Carrot,  Half-Long 
\  pt.  Corn,  Early  Bantam 
1  pa.  Cucumber,  Imp.  White 

Spine 
1  "   Leek,  Best  Flag 
1  "   Lettuce,  Big  Boston 
1  "   Onion,  White  Globe 
"   Parsley,  Extra  Curled 
pt.  Peas,  Thorburn's  Extra- 
Early  Market 
pa.  Radish,  Scarlet  Turnip 
"    Spinach,  Viroflay 
"   Turnip,  Snowball 

We  also  have  other  and  more  elab- 
orate assortments  which  are  shown 
on  pages  1 1  and  1 2  of  our  Catalogue. 

Write  for  a  copy  to-day 

J.  M.Thorburn 
&  Company 

53G  Barclay  St., 
through  to 
54  Park  Place, 
New  York 
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E  WERE  dairying  then.  It  was 
ir  »w  the  year  of  the  early  frosts. 
\A/  Ja  Rather,  the  year  during  which, 
l^y*Jdsl  m  some  of  the  grain  sections  at 
least,  there  was  frost  of  some  de- 
gree in  every  month,  not  omitting 
June,  July,  and  August.  Most  crops  were  short — 
corn  in  particular;  short  in  stalk  as  in  ear. 
There  had  not  been  enough  bright,  hot  days  and 
warm  nights  during  the  season  of  growth,  and 
as  a  result  it  was  stunted. 

Ensilage  had  not  been  an  over-abundant 
crop,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  corn  belt.  Above 
parallel  44  degrees  north  great  areas  of  it  was  dis- 
couragingiy  close  to  a  failure.  The  growth  of 
succulent  stalk  and  leaf  was  stopped  before  the 
ear  developed.  Our  own  ensilage  crop  was  a 
dried-up,  shriveled  outlook  of  little  promise.  It 
was  just  about  in  condition  for  shredded  fodder; 
and  rather  an  unattractive,  insipid  morsel  it 
would  have  been  at  that.  But  we  had  to  have 
ensilage.  That  is,  if  we  expected  to  produce  a 
paying  quota  of  milk.  Our  clover  area  that  year 
was  nil.  Climatic  and  soil  conditions  kept  alfalfa 
off  our  crop  list. 

In  working  out  our  ensilage  problem  for  that 
year  our  fortuitous,  though  complete  and  rather 
remarkable  success,  was  really  based  on  the  fail- 
ure of  another — a  dairyman  whose  untoward 
experience  we  recalled  in  the  crisis  of  our  dilemma. 
A  couple  of  years  before  this  particular  season, 
I  had  called  at  his  dairy  farm  'when  silo  filling 
was  in  progress.  They  had  built  a  second  silo 
during  the  season  after  having  planted  barely 
enough  ensilage  corn  for  one.  Then  at  cutting 
time  there  was  not  enough  material  to  fill  both. 
Among  some  other  useless  things  about  the  farm, 
were  two  stacks  of  clover  hay  of  ancient  and  un- 
certain age.  Aside  from  being  so  stale  and 
unpalatable  that  stock  refused  to  eat  it,  the  hay 
was  moldy  to  the  degree  of  falling  apart  when 
handled.  When  tossed  about  it  filled  the  air 
with  a  choking  dust. 

To  make  up  for  the  shortage  in  ensilage  they 
were  filling  in  by  cutting  these  two  venerable 
stacks  of  dry-rot  in  with  the  green  corn.  To 
the  manager  I  expressed  my  belief  that  the  mold- 
decayed  hay  would  spoil  all  the  ensilage  with 
which  it  was  mixed;  that  the  spores  of  the  mold, 
in  environment  so  congenial  to  their  growth, 
would  spread  rapidly  through  the  whole  mass. 
In  his  monumental  unwisdom,  however,  he  as- 
sured me  that  he  knew  better  than  that.  With 
academic  and  encyclopedic  terminology  he  there- 
upon favored  me  with  the  information  that  im- 
mediately it  was  sealed  tight  from  the  air,  the 
mold  would  not  only  stop  its  progress,  but  that 
such  as  was  present  would  be  septically  de- 
stroyed. After  that  the  active  juices  of  the  green 
fodder  would  moisten  the  dry  hay  and  the  fer- 
menting processes  of  the  silo  would  eliminate  the 
moldy  taste  and  render  it  all  a  palatable,  luscious, 
milk-producing  feed.  It  all  sounded  to  me  sus- 
piciously like  a  theory  of  ignorance.  The  septic 
destruction  part  of  it  seemed  logical  enough. 
Of  the  rest  I  had  my  doubts. 

Some  months  later  I  again  called  at  this  farm 
to  learn  how  the  combination  was  coming  out. 
It  was  coming  out  in  wagon  loads.  Five  men 
and  two  teams  were  busy  hauling  the  foul  smell- 
ing mass  to  an  out-field  manure  heap. 

When  the  silos  were  first  opened  for  use  the 
ensilage  was  in  somewhat  better  condition  than 
when  I  saw  it.  The  cows,  quite  sensibly,  had 
refused  the  nauseous  stuff  until  starved  to  it. 
The  amount  they  had  consumed  was  small,  but 
it  had  been  enough  to  taint  the  milk  with  an 
offensive  flavor,  against  which  the  customers 
rebelled.    The  dairyman  had  learned  a  lesson. 

And  so  had  I.  But  what  I  learned  was  on  a 
different  tangent.  I  noticed  that  the  clover  hay 
was  as  moist  as  the  ensilage  corn.  Examination 
of  some  of  the  better  spots  in  the  silo  indicated 
that  the  natural  juices  of  the  clover  had  been 
more  or  less  restored  by  the  moisture  absorbed 
from  the  ensilage  and  the  processes  of  fermenta- 
tion under  air-tight  conditions.  It  occurred  to 
me  then  that  it  might  be  an  idea  worth  develop- 
ing sometime,  should  the  occasion  present  itself. 

And  that  leads  directly  and  logically  to  the 
frost-dried  ensilage  and  our  shortage  referred  to 
in  the  initial  paragraphs.  It  was  then  that  the 
incident  referred  to,  of  the  dust-dry  clover  hay 
made  moist  by  the  juices  of  the  green  ensilage, 
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I  want  to  send  you 
my  beautiful,  illus- 
trated book  called  "The  Glad- 
iolus." It  contains  a  short 
history  of  this  beautiful  flower, 
tells  the  best  planting  location, 
the  kind  of  soil,  when  and  how 
to  plant,  the  care  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plants  while  grow- 
ing, how  to  water,  how  to 
properly  cut  the  flowers,  and 
how  to  take  care  of  the  bulbs; 
or,  in  a  few  words,  it  contains 
the  result  of  my  experience  with 
Gladiolus  covering  a  number  of 
years. 

Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Developing  my  own  varieties  and 
growing  only  gladioli,  my  offerings  are 
unaffected  in  quality  or  in  price  by 
the  vagaries  of  foreign  importations. 

I  have  listed  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful varieties  with  prices.  Many 
of  these  are  offered  now  for  the  first 
time,  and  are  the  very  best  of  my 
prize  winning  collection.  Two  very 
beautiful  and  popular  varieties,  Daisy 
Rand  and  Mary  Fennell  are  illustrated 
in  four  colors. 
Send  for  a  copy. 

Mary  Louise 
Hawkins  y 

Lancaster  J^' 
Mass.  Ar 
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When  you  buy  new  screening,  use  PEARL 
Wire  Cloth — it  will  cost  less  than  to  buy 
paint  and  spend  a  lot  of  time  fixing  up  the 
old.  Next  Winter  put  your  PEARL  screens 
away  and  in  the  Spring  they  are  as  fresh 
looking  and  clean  as  when  new.  Genuine 
G  &  B  PEARL  Wire  Cloth  is  as  near  rust- 
proof as  a  metal  can  be  made.  It  is  lasting 
— weather  resisting  and  good  looking.  Our 
secret  process  makes  it  the  best  looking  and 
most  durable  screening.  Genuine  PEARL 
is  identified  by  2  copper  wires  in  the  selvage 
and  the  round  tag. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  samples 
and  literature.    Address  Dept.  I. 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Co. 

NEW  YORK,  GEORGETOWN,  CONN.;  CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

The  best  Hardware  Dealer  in  your  city  sells  "PEARL" 
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Strength,  Beauty, 
Practicability 

THESE  three  things  are  essential  in  greenhouse 
construction.  Ami  yet  there  arc  few  greenhouses 
that  have  them  all.  Strength  is  often  sacrificed  to 
beauty  or  beauty  lost  in  providing  practical  features. 

So  if  you  are  contemplating  a  greenhouse,  it  would 
Ih>  wise  for  you  to  find  out  about  the  Moninger  type  of 
construction  which  combines  graceful  lines  with  lasting 
durability  and  ideal  growing  conditions.  You  will  find  it 
described  in  our  new  booklet  which  is  full  of  interesting 
and  Instructive  Information  on  greenhouse  gardening — it 
tells  what  to  plant  and  when  to  plant  it. 

Write  us  and  tie  uill  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy. 
Kith  sketches  and  estimate 


JOHN  C.  MONINGER  COMPANY 
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Cincinnati 


New  York 


2312  Union  Central  Bldg.        810  Marbridgr  Bldg 


The  Touch  of  the  Artist 
in  the  Fence  De  Luxe 

IN  selecting  a  fence  it  is  important  that  it  harmonize 
with  the  architectural  taste  and  spirit  of  the  home 
and  its  surroundings.    You  may  be  sure  of  both 
beauty  and  service  by  insisting  on 


IRON  FENCERS 

The  Standard  of  the  Wor/d  \J 


Stewart  Iron  Fence  and  Gates  possess  stately  individuality.  They 
add  to  the  appearance  of  lawns  and  gardens.  A  Stewart  Fence  is 
economical.  It  will  endure  for  many  generations  and  stands  for 
permanence  and  security.  Stewart  Fence  and  Lawn  Furniture 
nave  won  sever, d  international  prizes  for  their  manifest  superiority. 
Get  our  101 7  Fence  Guide  Rook — FRF.K.  This  new  catalog  de- 
scribes several  hundred  Stewart  Iron  Fences  and  Gates — master- 
pieces of  the  iron  maker's  art.  We  will  gladly  help  you  make 
suitable  select  ion  for  residences,  country  estates,  town  houses,  r;r 
public  institutions.  Stewart's  Rook  is  recognized  the  World's 
Fence  Encyclopedia.    Send  for  it  today. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 
650  Stewart  Block  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


■  ■■ 


Militerjfand 
aval  America 

By 

CAPTAIN  HARRISON  S.  KERRICK 

C.  A.  C,  U.  S.  ARMY 


Face  the  Facts 

Each  of  the  forty-six  chap- 
ters was  completed  in 
Washington   with   the   assistance  and 
cooperation  of  Government  officials. 


Maps,  diagrams  and  illustrations 


Net  $2.00 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  Garden  City,  New  York 
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Grille  enclosed  window  radiator  in  residence  o(  Arthur 
Curtiss  James,  New  York.   Allen  &  Collens.  Architects. 

Decorative  Metal  Grilles 
For  Radiator  Enclosings 

BENEATH  this  window  seat  is  the  radiator. 
The  decorative  grille  designed  in  harmony 
with  the  window,  allows  the  heat  to  pass  freely. 

Whatever  your  radiators,  or  whereverlocated, 
we  can  suggest  grille  enclosings  that  will  rob 
them  of  their  obtrusive  objectionableness. 
Allow  us  to  make  suggestions. 
Our  printed  matter  you  are  welcome  to. 


Tuttle  &  Bailey  Mfg  Co 


52  Vanderbilt  Avenue 
New  York 
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A  Building  Medium 
Which  Expresses  the 
Culture  of  Centuries 

In  Europe  the  art  and  architecture 
of  all  ages  has  been  expressed  in  the 
venerable  stone  buildings  we  study  and 
adore.  In  America  we  build  of  man- 
made  innovations — trying  to  express 
the  real  with  an  imitation  of  it.  Then 
we  wonder  why  our  buildings  seldom 
give  the  impression  of  beauty,  solidity 
and  permanence  as  those  of  Europe  do 
— and  why  our  better  dwelling  places 
are  called  houses  instead  of  homes. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  truly  great 
buildings — homes  that  have  the  quali- 
ties of  dignity  and  refinement  without 
stiffness  and  formality —  "cultured 
homelikeness" — have  been  and  always 
will  be  built  of  stone.  Indiana  Lime- 
stone expresses  the  beauty  of  all  styles 
of  architecture,  and  it  is  not  higher  in 
cost  than  far  less  durable  artificial 
materials.  You  really  owe  it  to  your 
"appreciative  sense" tofind  out  aboutit. 

FREE:  An  interesting  illustrated  booklet 
and  a  sample  showing  various  finishes  will 
be  sent  you  upon  request.  See  Indiana 
Limestone    at   close   quarters  —  write  to 

INDIANA   LIMESTONE  QUARRYMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 
Box  207,  Bedford,  Indiana 


"Me  ARISTOCRAT  of  BUILDING  MATERIALS 
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The  Story  of&m 

Ellen  Glasgow 

iAuibvrj8F''ViRGiNiA " 


What  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Sun  says: 

".  .  .  brave  in  its  message, 
well  told,  full  of  rare  feeling,  it 
is  the  sort  of  book  which  makes 
character  and  cheers  and 
strengthens  it, 

"Ellen  Glasgow  has  made  a 
book  for  modern  women:  she  has 
made  it  of  good  stuff,  so  that  it 
will  be  a  spur  towards  courage 
and  hope  to  those  who  need 
those  attributes."         Net  $1.35 

At  all  Bookstores.    Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co . 


The- 


Farm  Mortgage 
Handbook 

By  Kingman  Nott  Robins 

Treasurer.  Associated  Mortgage  Investors,  Rochester,  yew 
York.    Vice-President,  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers* 
Association  of  America 

A  book  of  facts  regarding  the  methods  by  which  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  financed. 
Especially  intended  for  investors  seeking  information  re- 
garding investments  in  farm  mortgages.     Net,  $1.25 


Garden  City 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


New  York 


"There  were  moments 
during  which  I  sat  con- 
centrated on  this  tale  with 
all  the  interest  a  man 
might  feel  in  his  own  win- 
ning hand  at  poker. ' 9 

Alexander  Harvey  in  "The  Bang" 

THE  BALANCE— Francis  R.  Bellamy 

Net  SI .35.    All  Bookstores 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


occurred  to  me.  Why  wouldn't  water  do  just  as 
well?  It  would  provide  moisture  which  pith  and 
leaf  would  immediately  absorb,  and  would  prob- 
ably restore,  in  a  measure  at  least,  the  activity 
of  the  natural  juices  of  stalk  and  leaf.  It  seemed 
worth  trying. 

Because  of  the  dwarfed  stalk,  it  required  the 
bulk  of  our  corn  crop  to  fill  the  silos.  Although 
the  leaves  were  crisp  and  brittle,  by  careful 
handling  of  the  bundles  after  the  harvester  the 
loss  was  slight.  It  was  cut  into  the  silos  in  the 
usual  way.  Only  as  it  fell  from  the  carrier  was 
the  treatment  of  it  different. 

A  line  of  hose  was  attached  to  a  near-by  water 
plug  and  run  into  the  silo.  A  spray  was  secured 
from  a  full-open  nozzle  by  wiring  on  a  bent  piece 
of  strap  iron,  which  produced  a  fan-shaped  dis- 
charge of  the  stream  without  decreasing  its  vol- 
ume. This  heavy  spray  w-as  kept  constantly 
praying  on  the  dry,  chafF-like,  dusty,  fine-cut 
fodder  as  the  men  scattered  and  tramped  it  about 
the  silo.  In  this  way  it  received  as  much  as  it 
would  absorb  as  it  was  being  packed  down.  A 
solid  stream  would  have  sent  a  surplus  through  it 
to  form  a  basin  of  water  in  the  bottom. 

After  a  silo  was  filled  it  was  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  couple  of  days  to  permit  the  mass  to  assim- 
ilate the  water  applied  in  filling,  to  swell  and  open 
the  pores  of  the  fibres;  then  a  heavy  stream  was 
poured  evenly  over  the  top  tp  percolate  down 
.through  the  partly  saturated  material,  which  by 
that  time  was  in  a  condition  to  absorb  water  as  a 
sponge.  This  was  continued  until  an  inch  drain 
pipe  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  silo  indicated 
a  surplus  of  water  after  a  thorough  soaking  of  the 
contents.  After  a  perfect  drainage  the  pipe  was 
plugged  tight  and  the  silos  sealed  in  the  usual 
way. 

W  hen  the  silos  were  opened  for  feeding  we 
found  that  only  eight  or  ten  inches  had  to  be 
removed  from  the  top  before  reaching  a  layer  of 
feedable  quality.  From  that  clear  down  to  the 
bottom  we  found  the  material  in  most  excellent 
condition  and  as  nearly  a  perfect  silage  in  every 
Way  as  we  could  wish.  As  stalk  and  leaf  were 
small  and  lacking  in  bulk,  the  percentage  of  ears, 
nubbins  as  they  were,  was  larger  than  that  in  or- 
dinary well  developed  ensilage  corn.  Because 
of  this  the  carbonaceous  content  was  somewhat 
above  the  average.  Commencing  with  a  night 
feed  of  barely  five  pounds,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  grain  ration  and  a  decreased  quantity 
of  hay,  wTe  continued  increasing  the  portion  of 
ensilage  to  a  full  ration,  and  the  herd  gained 
steadily  in  flow  of  milk.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses there  w?as  really  no  difference  between  our 
fodder-silage  and  the  ordinary  green  cut  silage, 
except  in  the  color,  which  was  appreciably  lighter. 
Although  the  added  moisture  had  restored  the 
active  juices  of  the  stalk  and  leaf,  it  had  not, 
of  course,  revived  the  green  of  succulent  growth; 
nor  did  that  matter,  either  as  to  attractiveness 
of  the  feed,  palatability,  or  quality. 

While  our  experience  in  ensiling  dry  fodder 
may  not  w7arrant  the  practice  of  using  such  when 
possible  to  obtain  succulent  green  silage  corn,  yet 
the  result  of  our  experiment,  which  has  been  since 
repeated,  conclusively  proves  that,  under  condi- 
tions such  as  those  with  which  we  had  to  deal, 
it  is  a  most  excellent  and  practical  substi- 
tute. Further  than  that,  the  result  of  our  ex- 
perience would  seem  to  suggest  to  the  general 
dairyman  and  stock  grower  the  advisability  and 
advantage  of  feeding  heavy  roughage,  particu- 
larly such  as  corn  fodder,  in  a  moist,  soft,  juicy 
state,  which  may  be  readily  secured  by  a  pro- 
cess of  thorough  steaming. 

Since  that  first  year's  experience  in  making 
fodder-silage  we  have  never  hesitated  to  cut  corn 
into  the  silo  in  any  state  of  dryness,  providing 
always  that  a  supply  of  moisture  was  added 
sufficient  to  make  up  for  that  lost  by  the  plant 
in  curing.  Some  years  later  it  was  found  expedi- 
ent to  cut  a  field  of  very  green  ensilage  corn  to 
get  it  out  of  the  way  of  frost.  As  it  contained 
an  excessive  amount  of  juices  for  ensiloing  safely, 
we  were  fearful  that  it  might  come  out  slimy  and 
spoiled.  Solely  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
this  condition  we  fed  into  the  ensilage  cutter  along 
with  it  a  stack  of  year-old  clover  hay  which  was 
almost  powder-dry.  The  proportion  was  made 
as  nearly  as  possible  half  hay  and  half  green  corn, 
being  careful  to  mix  the  two  in  combination  as 
best  we  could  as  it  passed  through  the  machine. 
From  my  notes  I  find  that  the  material  came  out 
in  the  spring  an  exceptionally  palatable  feed, 
the  clover  having  absorbed  enough  of  the  excess 
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Broad  -  Leaved  Evergreens 
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KEL5E1V 

HEALTH  HEAT 


■ 


WHI  N  we  throw  stones  at  radi- 
ator heats,  we  throw  stones  at 
one  of  the  heats  we  sell. 

borne  people  insist  on  haying  them, 
so  we  sell  them  what  they  insist  on. 

But  when  we  do  sell  them,  they  are 
sold  as  just  a  radiator  heat;  not  as  a 
Kelsey  Health  Heat. 

Know  ing  as  we  so  well  do,  the  lim- 
itation, the  disadvantages  and  un- 
heal th  fulness  of  radiator  heats,  we 
can  the  better  judge  the  goodness  of 
the  Kelsey  Health  Heat. 

Briefly,  it  is  a  warm  air  heat  that 
heats  with  air  as  fresh  and  full  of 
health,  as  the  air  of  the  sunshiny 
outside. 

It  heats  every  room  in  any  weather, 
and  any  wind ! 

It  burns  less  coal  than  any  radiator 
or  furnace  heat.    We  can  prove  it. 

Send  for  booklet. 

THE  fCELSEV 
WARM  AIR  CXJ7ERATORJ 

231  James  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 

NEW  YORK— 103-D  Park  Avenue 
CHICAGO — 2767-D  Lincoln  Avenue 
DETROIT—  95-D  Builders  Exchange 
BOSTON — 405-D  Post  Office  Square  Building 


After  many  centuries  of  dignified  and  unchallenged  supremacy,  OAK,  "The 
pride  of  the  permanent  home,"  remains  today  the  world's  premier  hardwood. 
(And  everybody  knows  it.)  OAK  is  the  first  hardwood  you  naturally  think  of, 
and  it  is  the  last  for  which  you  will  ever  relinquish  your  inherited  preference. 

GOOD  OAK  FURNITURE 

justifies  a  keen  search,  a  critical  insistence  and  a  special  order  if  need  be.  "There 
is  no  finer  family  possession  than  a  few  examples  of  fine  cabinet-work  in  Oak, 
'that  stately  companion  of  culture.'"    Oak  Furniture  is  "a  natural  heirloom." 

AMERICAN  OAK  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

know  about  Oak.    Ask  them  any  sort  of  question.    Ask  them  for  literature.    Please  address 
Room  1407,  14  Main  Street  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Cubor  g>tone 

Roofing  slate's  highest  de- 
velopment, craftsman  work- 
manship, rare  colors  and 
individual  design. 

Priced  same  as  graduated 
slate  and  suitable  for  manor 
house  or  bungalow.  Other 
individual  effects  as  low  as 
wood  shingles. 

Write  our  Architects'  Ser- 
vice Department  (for 
owners  too)  at 
1;  Wert 84th Street,  N.Y.C. 
Boom  lotio 


The  Readers'  Service  will  help  solve 
your  building  problems.  Send  us 
your  questions  and  difficult  points. 


Vaccination  Against 
Pessimism 

"It  will  be  possible  some  day  to  vaccinate  against 
the  colon  bacillus.  Then  we  shall  eliminate 
some  of  our  pessimism  and  this  will  be  a  more 
joyful  world."    Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris  in 

TOMORROW'S  TOPICS  SERIES 

In  Three  Volumes 

Microbes  and  Men 
A  Surgeon's  Philosophy 
Doctors  Versus  Folks 

A  well-known  professor  says,  "  'Microbes  and 
Men' speeds  ahead  a  little  too  fast  for  me,  but  I 
am  having  a  grand  time  reading  it,  galloping 
along  several  pages  behind,  tongue  out,  panting 
and  enjoying  myself."  The  companion  volumes 
are  equally  delightful.  Each,  Net  $2.50.  Three 
volumes,  Net  $7.50.    At  all  bookstores. 

Garden  City  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.  New  York 


juices  from  the  corn  to  prevent  the  maize  spoiling. 
Further,  the  absorption  of  this  moisture  had  re- 
vived the  active  juices  of  the  clover  and  restored 
it  to  a  condition  almost  as  succulent  as  when  it 
fell  over  the  mower  bar.  As  the  combination 
made  a  feed  rich  in  nitrogen  we  were  able  to 
ease  up  on  the  nitrogeneous  feed  stuffs  in  the  ra- 
tion; and  at  the  same  time  we  noted  an  increased 
flow  at  the  pail  when  this  silo  w  as  opened.  More 
than  that,  it  reduced  the  cost  of  mill  feeds,  which 
was  a  most  acceptable  feature. 

Robert  Maxwell. 


SOME  AMERICAN  HARDWOODS 

NTHE  days  of  wooden  ships,  timber 
was  used  for  many  things  that 
are  now  constructed  of  metal. 
Almost  until  the  time  of  our 
Civil  War  the  wheels  of  gun  car- 
nages on  war  vessels  were  made 
of  wood.  Some  time  during  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  well-informed  officer  sug- 
gested to  the  British  Admiralty  office  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  material  then  used  a  wood  found  in 
the  Jerseys  (Islands)  and  along  the  coast  of  the 
Carolinas.  This  timber  was  that  from  the  blue- 
gum  or  pepperidge  tree. 

The  blue-gum  is  generally  found  near  swampy 
ground,  and  the  berry,  ripe  in  late  autumn,  is 
the  favorite  food  of  many  birds.  Of  an  Octo- 
ber day  every  pepperidge  tree  is  a  gathering  place 
for  throngs  of  chattering  epicures — robins,  black- 
birds, high-holders  (flickers),  blue  jays,  grackles, 
innumerable  sparrows,  and  other  small  birds. 

The  fruit  of  the  pepperidge  is  astringent — ■ 
perhaps  sourish  would  describe  it  better — but  it 
is  by  no  means  unpleasant  to  the  palate.  The 
color  is  dark  purple,  almost  black;  and  a  berry 
can  be  said  to  consist  of  a  large  pip  with  a  little, 
a  very  little,  flesh  around  it.  In  shape  it  is  a 
flattened  ovate;  it  is  covered  with  the  most 
delicate  of  blooms,  like  that  on  a  Concord  grape, 
and  the  berry  has  a  singular  tang  of  the  woods. 
But  the  partaker  should  be  a  boy;  he  should  have 
a  sack  for  gathering  chestnuts  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  a  lunch  somewhere  in  the  sack  or  in  his 
clothes,  and  he  should  have  the  best  part  of  a 
Saturday  holiday  stretching  out  its  hours  before 
him.  That  is  the  only  formula  for  extracting 
the  full  flavor  from  a  pepperidge  berry. 

The  timber  of  the  blue-gum  also  makes  splen- 
did mallet  heads.  Indeed,  it  can  be  used  to 
advantage  for  any  purpose  where  rigidity  and 
denseness  are  important.  It  is  frequently  made 
up  into  cog-wheels  and  turned  into  hatter's 
blocks.  As  might  be  supposed  from  its  use  as 
wheels  for  cannon,  for  rollers  under  building 
stones,  fireproof  safes,  and  other  great  weights, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  pepperidge. 

In  the  same  lowlands  where  the  blue-gum  is 
found,  the  sassafras  spreads  out  its  deep  green, 
velvety  leaves.  Those  of  us  who  are  country 
bred  may  remember  that  the  root  of  the  sassafras 
steeped  and  left  to  ferment  makes  a  delectable 
drink. 

The  shadbush,  so  named,  doubtless,  because 
it  blooms  at  the  time  of  the  spring  run  of  shad,  is 
a  graceful  and  beautiful  tree.  Across  a  mountain 
country  in  eastern  United  States  in  early  May  its 
bloom  whitens  the  early  greens,  as  if  from  a  scat- 
tering sprinkle  of  powdered  sugar.  In  different 
localities  the  tree  is  known  as  the  shadbush, 
bilberry,  service  berry,  or  Juneberry. 

As  suggested  by  the  last  name,  the  shadbush 
bears  its  ruby,  many-seeded  fruit  in  June.  The 
berry  is  curiously  aromatic  in  flavor,  and  no  won- 
der that  it  is  a  favorite  with  birds,  but  more  par- 
ticularly with  red  and  gray  squirrels.  Country 
boys  also  are  fond  of  bilberries,  and  bilberry 
preserve  is  sometimes  offered  to  the  guest  in 
mountain  regions.  But  beware  of  eating  too 
many  bilberries;  they  are  somewhat  medicinal 
and  altogether  too  cloying  for  most  experiment- 
ers. 

If  carefully  cut  and  seasoned,  the  wood  of  the 
bilberry  makes  the  best  of  tool  handles.  In  its 
elasticity  it  is  hardly  excelled  by  the  finest  West 
India  greenheart  or  lancewood,  and  the  claim 
has  been  made  by  many  anglers  that  it  is  the 
best  of  all  woods  for  a  fly  rod.  Of  course,  like 
all  hard  woods,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
in  the  timber  of  this  tree.  Even  under  the  best 
of  conditions,  that  grown  on  soggy  lowlands  sel- 
dom dries  out  sufficiently  to  make  other  than  a 
logy  wood — by  which  is  meant  a  wood  that 
takes  a  "set"  like  a  strip  of  lead,  retaining  much 
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Something  New 
For  Garden 
Lovers 


\3 


The  first  pocket  color  guides  to  pop- 
ular garden  favorites — hardy  annuals, 
herbaceous  perennials,  shrubs,  ever- 
greens, and  some  greenhouse  plants. 
Flexible  linen,  each  net  $1.25 
Flexible  leather,  each  net  $1.50 


The  Pocket  Garden  Library 

F70UR  volumes  each  containing  more  than  200  colored  illustrations.  The  text  is  concise  and  up-to-date,  and 
*-  tells  how  to  identify  and  care  for  each  variety,  what  value  it  has  for  the  garden,  and  the  methods  of  propa- 
gation.   All  the  illustrations  have  been  specially  made  for  this  work  by  the  best  plant  portrait  painters  in  America. 

Vol.  I.  Flowers  of  Spring 


By  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw 

Vol.  II.  Flowers  of  Early  Summer 

By  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw 


Vol.  III.  Flowers  of  Late  Summer 

By  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw 

Vol.  IV.  Flowers  of  Winter — Indoors 

and  OUt.         By  Montague  Free 


The  Little  Nature  Guides 


Four  volumes  containing  240  illustrations,  128  of  which 
are  in  color.      Fully  indexed.        Each  volume,  net,  $1.60 


Birds  Worth  Knowing 

By  Neltje  Blanchan 


Butterflies  Worth  Knowing 

By  Clarence  M.  Weed 


Trees  Worth  Knowing 

By  Julia  Ellen  Rogers 


Flowers  Worth  Knowing 

Adapted  from  Neltje  Blanchan's  Works 

By  Asa  Don  Dickinson 


Three  New  Books  for  Nature  Lovers 

Friends  in  Feathers    By  Gene  Stratton-Porter 

Author  of  "Freckles,"  "The  Song  of  the  Cardinal,"  "Morning  Face,"  etc. 
A  new  and  entirely  Revised  Edition  of  44  What  I  Have  Done  With  Birds" 
With  many  of  the  Author's  best  nature  photographs  added.   Net,  $3.50 
A  Word  from  Gene  Stratton-Porter  about  this  book: 

"This  is  the  record  of  how  I  made  friends  with  the  birds  until  I  could  picture  them.  Many 
of  the  birds  here  shown  never  have  been  photographed  in  their  natural  positions  by  anyone  else. 

"Here  are  birds  playing,  singing,  courting,  nest-building,  showing  fear,  anger  and  greed  plainly 
on  their  faces.    This  volume  represents  the  hardest  and  most  difficult  field  work  I  have  done." 

Aristocrats  of  the  Garden     By  Ernest  H.  Wilson.    Of  the  Arnold  Arboretum 

Author  of  "A  Naturalist  in  Western  China,"  etc. 
16  full  page  illustrations.    Edition  limited  to  1 ,200  copies       Boxed,  net,  $5.00 

Mr.  Wilson  is  well  qualified  as  the  result  of  his  travels  and  collections  in  China  and  Japan,  to- 
gether with  his  work  in  the  gardens  and  nurseries  of  Europe  and  America,  to  speak  author- 
itatively about  the  "Aristocrats  of  the  Garden." 

He  tells  of  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  material  in  hardy  plants  and  shrubs  now  made 
available  for  American  gardens.  Interwoven  here  and  there  are  occasional  accounts  of  his  own 
experiences  in  plant  hunting  and  travel. 

The  Bird  Study  Book    By  T.  Gilbert  Pearson 

Secretary,  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies 
Colored  Frontispiece.    Pen  and  ink  drawings  by  Will  Simmons  and  Sixteen  photographs    Net,  $1.25 

A  few  of  the  questions  and  subjects  suggested  by  a  reading  of  "The  Bird  Study  Book"  are: 
How  to  get  on  neighborly  terms  with  the  birds.  Do  birds  have  more  than  one  mate?  Bird 
spinsters.  What  bird  is  called  the  "Outcast?"  Why  do  birds  migrate?  What  bird  has  more 
hours  of  daylight  than  any  animal  on  the  globe?    What  birds  winter  in  your  particular  locality? 


Other  Pocket  Guides 

Land  Birds  By  Chester  A.  Reed 
Butterfly  Guide  By  Dr.  W.J.Holland 
Wild  Flower  Guide  By  Chester  A.Reed 
Tree  Guide  By  Julia  Ellen  Rogers 

Flexible  linen,  each,  net,  $1.00 
Leather,  each,  net,  $1.25 
Four  Volumes  boxed,  net,  $5.00 


(A    V'.     Julia  Hi™  tt-j.'. 


This  illustration  shows  style  and  general  make-up 
of  the  Pocket  Guides.    Size  of  volume  3J  x  51 
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A  Tale  of 
Extravagance 

by 

Kathleen  Norms 

Author  of  "Mother."  "The  Heart  of  Rachael." 
"Saturday's  Child.''  "The  Story  of  Julia  Page.  etc. 
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At  all 

Bookstores 


The  New  Oaken  Bucket 
Delivers  Cold,  Sparkling 
Water   at  Every  Faucet 


City  pressure  and  ground 
temperature  for  drinking 
purposes  and  bath,  direct 
from  a  spring,  lake,  cis- 
tern or  well  from  any  dis- 
tance and  any  depth. 

Compressed  air  is  stored 
in  a  lank — vialcr  remains  in 
the  ground  until  required 
at  any  faucet. 

No  water  storage  tank 
is  used;  this  eliminates 
stale  and  dead  water. 

Service  is  simple,  auto- 
matic and  dependable. 

Send  for  booklet  PPX-i 


Weber  Subterranean 
Pump  Company 

Main  Office :  50  East  42nd  St. 
New  York  City 

Gold  Medal  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 


NICH 
!-BACH 


Zfttra-Quali 
and 


Established 
1864 


In  Tone  and  Artistic  Merit 
Their  Leadership  is  Acknowl- 
edged by  Musicians  Everywhere 

Write  for  story  of  "The  Nine  Mutem" 

235-245  E.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 
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House  0/  Mr.  Chauncey  Olcott,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.    Charles  Barton 


"White  Pinein  Home-Building" is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  and  full  of  valuable 
information  and  suggestions  on  home- 
building.  Send  today  for  this  booklet 
— free  to  al!  prospective  home-builders. 
"The  Helen  Speer  Book  of  Children's 
White  Pine  Toy*  and  Furniture" — a  fas- 
cinating children's  plan  book,  from 
which  a  child  may  build  its  own  toys 
and  toy  furniture.  Prepared  by  Helen 
Speer,  the  toy  expert.  If  there  are  chil- 
dren in  your  home,  sent  free  on  request. 


THREE  of  the  essentials  for  success  in 
building  a  home  are — a  practical  plan, 
artistic  design,  and  good  workmanship. 

But  without  the  fourth  essential' — proper 
selection  of  materials — the  other  three  are 
of  little  avail. 

Take  the  matter  of  lumber.  All  woods  are  not  equally 
good  for  all  uses.  One  is  good  for  one  purpose — 
another  for  another.  Select  woods  for  their  proper 
uses,  and  you  will  have  no  disappointments. 

White  Pine 

Any  architect,  carpenter  or  lumber  dealer  will  tell  you 
that  for  the  outer  covering  of  a  house — subjected  to  the 
rigorous  onslaught  of  rain  and  snow,  heat  and  cold,  sun 
and  wind — no  other  wood  is  so  durable  and  holds  its  place 
so  well,  without  warping,  splitting,  rotting  or  opening  at 
the  joints,  as  White  Pine. 

Address  White  Pine  Bureau, 

1415  Merchants  Bank  Buildinc,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Representing 
The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


Rifles..  $3.85  up 
Tents  .    3.85  " 
Rptg.  Carbines  3.00  " 
Team  Harness  21.85  " 
Haversacks  . .  .15 


Uniforms          $1.25  up 

Revolvers   1.65  " 

Shoes   1.75  " 

Ponchos  75  " 

Saddles   3.00  " 


200  Machine  Guns  with  two  million  cartridges.  Cannons,  I  to 
ioo  pounders,  with  shell  for  sea  and  land.  Free  circular — 1917 
Cyclopedia  catalogue,  428  pp.illus.,  ready  in  May.  Mailed  50c. 
Francis  Bannerman,  501    Broadway,    New  York 


LISTERINE 

The  Safe  Antiseptic 


4  SIZES 
15c,  25c, 
50c,  $1.00 


of  the  curve  after  being  bent.  Therefore  for 
bows,  fishing  rods,  tool  handles,  etc.,  etc.,  trees 
should  be  selected  that  have  grown  in  the  open 
or  at  the  margin  of  the  forest  where  the  sun  and 
air  have  been  constant  companions. 

The  osage  orange,  bois  d*  arc,  is  found  through- 
out the  Southwestern  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  name,  bois  d'arc,  tells  the  early  use  made  of 
the  wood  of  this  tree.  The  botanical  name  is 
Machura  Aurantica.  The  fruit  of  the  osage 
orange  is  pale  yellow  and  is  orange-like  in  appear- 
ance but  cannot  be  eaten.  For  purposes  where 
great  elasticity  and  strength  are  required,  the 
wood  of  this  tree  has  hardly  a  rival;  but  although 
used  to  some  extent  in  carriage  building,  no  one 
seems  to  have  employed  it  for  fishing  rods,  and 
for  that  purpose  there  is  little  doubt  that  noth- 
ing short  of  rent  and  glued  bamboo  could  be  as 
good.  The  wood  is  deep  yellow  in  color  and 
capable  of  taking  a  high  polish,  and  has  been  ex- 
perimented with  as  a  substitute  for  fustic.  It 
is  extremely  dense  and  firm  in  texture,  and  is  used 
(but  as  yet  to  a  very  limited  extent)  for  purposes 
where  these  qualities  and  extraordinary  elas- 
ticity are  required. 

Hornbeam,  or  ironwood,  is  known  to  all 
forest  lovers.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  irregularly 
corrugated,  these  currugations  being  curiously 
twisted  and  contorted,  as  if  in  infancy  the  sapling 
had  been  unevenly  strained  and  pulled. 

Ironwood,  too,  if  carefully  selected  and  well 
seasoned,  is  firm,  strong,  andTairly  elastic,  the 
latter  characteristic  depending  largely  upon  the 
quality  of  the  individual  tree.  In  the  grain  of 
the  wood,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  its  color,  it 
resembles  hickory;  but  it  has  a  closer  fibre  than 
the  latter,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  considered 
better  for  purposes  where  hickory  is  generally 
employed.  For  tool  handles  it  should  be  ex- 
celled by  no  wood,  but,  like  bilberry,  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  timber. 
Ironwood  grown  on  high  ground,  and,  preferably, 
not  too  closely  shaded  by  other  trees,  should  be 
selected. 

Those  who  desire  to  make  trial  of  the  qualities 
of  our  home-grown  timber,  which  for  many  pur- 
poses rivals  the  best  lancewood  and  other  woods 
brought  from  the  tropics,  should  use  care  in  se- 
lecting, cutting,  and  seasoning.  Trees  should  be 
felled  in  the  late  fall  or  early  winter  before  the 
rising  sap  softens  the  fibre.  And  it  is  equally 
important  that  the  bark  should  be  entirely  re- 
moved from  the  poles.  If  the  poles  are  not 
skinned,  timber  worms — known  as  borers — 
will  burrow  back  and  forth,  not  only  under  the 
bark  but  completely  through  the  entire  diameter 
of  the  stick,  leaving  neatly  rounded  holes  like 
those  made  by  a  sharp  gimlet,  thus  spoiling  the 
timber. 

After  the  poles  have  had  the  bark  removed 
they  should  be  sawn  into  convenient  lengths, 
and  the  ends  of  the  sections  painted  with  two  or 
three  coats  of  thick  paint.  Unless  the  sawn  ends 
of  green  timber  are  well  painted,  season  cracks, 
generally  following  the  gram,  will  so  destroy  its 
solidity  that  it  is  good  only  for  firewood.  But  it 
is  equally  important  that  nothing  but  the  ends 
of  the  sections  should  be  painted.  If  everywhere 
completely  protected  from  the  air,  green  timber 
will  not  season  out  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  places  for  season- 
ing timber  is  under  the  roof  of  a  tool-house  or 
dry  shed,  where  slats  can  be  tacked  across  over- 
head beams.  The  poles  should  be  placed  on 
the  slats,  leaving  sufficient  space  around  each 
pole  so  that  the  air  can  circulate  freely. 

In  a  perfectly  dry  place,  such  as  has  been 
suggested,  most  timber  will  dry  out  in  about  a 
year.  Probably  there  is  little  advantage  in  sea- 
soning timber  for  a  much  longer  time.  Some 
authorities  declare  that  after  eighteen  months, 
wood  again  begins  to  absorb  moisture  from  even 
the  driest  air.  Timber  is  generally  less  fitted 
for  most  purposes  the  third  year  after  felling 
than  at  the  end  of  the  first. 

Here  in  the  United  States  there  is  astonishing 
carelessness  as  to  proper  utilization  of  the  rarer 
and  more  valuable  hard  woods.  A  visit  to  a 
family  woodpile  in  a  mountain  district  will  dis- 
close the  fact  that  choice  timber  has  been  cut 
into  lengths  suitable  for  fuel.  Bird's-eye  maple> 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  furniture  woods,  will 
be  found  in  almost  any  woodpile  throughout 
the  Catskill  Mountains  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
If  left  to  grow,  or  properly  sawn  into  timber, 
such  maple  should  be  worth  a  hundred  times  as 
much  as  it  brings  for  cord-wood.  The  same 
woodpile  where  bird's-eye  maple  is  found  will 


An  infected  wound  is  usu 
ally  a  neglected  wound. 


of  cuts  and  abra- 
sions, promptly  use 
Listerine. 
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Insure  your  comfort,  anil  insure 
your  car,  by  applying  to  your 
parage  il«>«>rs  the 


Garage 


Stanley 
Door  Holder 


l'lu  \  hold  voin  garage  doors  firmly 
open  ami  prevents  them  slamming 
against  tin-  incoming  or  outgoing 
cat;  \ct  I  slight  pull  on  the  chain 
permits  them  to  v  lost- 
Stanley  Garage  Hardware 

is  a  cnmplrtr  lint-  tU'siuntil  especially  fi>r 
Karaite  use. 

It  includes  hinitcs,  tlimr  holders,  latches,  anil 
holts  suited  to  garagr*  of  all  sues,  costs  and 
types  of  construction. 

Your  hardware  dealer  carries  Stanley  Gar- 
age Hardware  m  stock  or  will  gladly  (jet  it 
for  you. 

Send  to-day  for  our  interesting  and  helpful 
booklet  on  Stanley  Garage  Hardware  P-4 
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Chicago 
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Asbestos  Shingles 

INTERESTING  BOOKLET  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

H.  W.  JOHNS-M  ANVILLE  CO. 
New  York  City 

BR.4NCHES  IN  54  LARGE  CITIES 


Is  Your  Country  Home  For  Sale? 

The  purchaser  must  he  someone  whose  taste  and 
means  are  on  a  par  with  your  own.  The  best  field 
in  which  to  find  such  a  one  is  among  the  other 
readers  of  Country  Life.  The  only  way  to  reach 
them  is  through  our  Real  Estate  Directory.  For 
information,  address 

REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 

Country  Life  11  Welt  32  St.,  New  York  City 
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Conducted  by 

Dotibkday  Page  &  Company 

Fifth  Ave.  and  38th  St.,  New  York 


YALE 

The  value  of  the  name  Yale 

goes  beyond  its  importance  as  a  visible  identifi- 
cation of  Yale  locks  and  hardware. 

I  he  name  Yale  is  a  guarantee  that  when  your  house  is 
Yale  equipped  you  have  made  certain  of  proven  security, 
ahsolute  protection,  fitting  decoration  and  artistic  adapt- 
ability. 

I  he  "  Braintree"  design  in  Yale  house  hardware  is  but  one  of 
hundreds  of  V  ale  designs  in  every  school  and  period  of  architec- 
tural treatment.  It  is  illustrated  here  as  typifying  a  Yale  de- 
sign that  is  at  once  distinctive  and  artistic  and  widely  adaptable. 
We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  fuller  information  about  the 
"Braintree"  design,  and  other  standard  "  Yale  "  designs. 

Look  for  the  name  "Yale"  on  night  latches,  door  closers,  pad- 
locks, cabinet  locks,  and  house  hardware.  It  is  well  worth 
looking  jor—il  is  your  guarantee. 

For  Sale  by  Hardware  Dealers 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9  La  it  40th  Stmt  New  York  City 

Chicago  Offices    77  La  it  Lake  Street 
Canadian  Yale  oc  Towne,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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BIRD  HOUSE 
MAM 

By  Walter  Prichard  legion 
fi  Tale  of  a  New  England 
Mllage.tne  love  <Stor.es 
of  iis  Inhabitants  and  of 
The  BIRD  H0U5E  MAN 
Matchmaker  and  Mendtr  of  Hearts 


Published  Sept.  6th     At  All  Bookstore* 

Illustrated  Net*1.35 

DOUBLEDAY*  PftGE  b CO. 


Garden  Accessories  which  are  suitable  and 
just  the  things  required  to  lend  cheer  and 
pleasure  to  the  surroundings  of  a  home. 
When  writing  enclose  20c  stamps  and  ask 
for  Pergola  A  Ibum.  E-30. 


Lattice  Fences 
Garden  Houses 
Gates  and  Arbors 


HARTMANN- SANDERS  COMPANY 

Factory  and  Main  Office.- 
Elston  and  Webster  Avenue,  CHICAGO 

.Vnr  York  Office:  ft  East  89th  St-  New  York  City 
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There  never  was  a  better  time  to  show  your 
patriotism  than  now — and  no  better  way  than 
flying   "OLD   GLORY"  in  a  proper  manner. 

Walworth  Steel  Flag  Poles 

are  not  only  durable  and  lightning  proof  but  are 
graceful — A  worthy  addition  to  any  estate,  club, 
park  or  building.     Furthermore  the  patented 

Ball  Bearing  Revolving  Top 

allows  the  flag  to  swing  with  the  breeze  and 
prevents  it  from  fouling  the  pole.  It  flies  free 
at  all  times.  Costs  no  more  than  wood — inex- 
pensive to  maintain.  Booklet  with  details  of 
sizes,  prices  and  full  instructions  for  erecting, 
gladly  sent  on  request. 

Walworth  Manufacturing  Company 


Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK 
19-21  Cliff  St. 


CHICAGO 
220  N.  Desplaines  St. 


DELIGHTFUL  NEW  BOOKS  FOR  BIRD  LOVERS 

Friends  in  Feathers 

By  GENE  STRATTON-PORTER 

Author  of  "Moths  of  the  Limberlost,"  "The  Song  of  the  Cardinal/'  "Morning  Face,"  Etc. 

This  volume  represents  at  once  the  finest  and  the  most  difficult  field  work 
done  by  Mrs.  Stratton-Porter. 

She  here  tells  how  she  became  so  friendly  with  shy,  wild  song-birds  that  she  was  able  to 
study  them  and  photograph  them  at  close  range.  These  are  all  birds  that  do  not  congre- 
gate in  flocks  but  must  be  taken  singly  and  many  of  them  have  never  before  been  photo- 
graphed in  their  natural  positions:  yet  so  patiently  did  she  work  and  wait  among  them  that  she 
was  able  to  secure  pictures  of  birds  showing  fear,  anger,  greed  and  other  emotions  plainly  on 
their  faces.  Jill  of  the  many  Illustrations  are  the  author's  own.    ^£et,  $3.50 

The  Bird  Study  Book 

By  T.  GILBERT  PEARSON 

Secretary,  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies 

Mr.  Pearson,  whg  is  one  of  the  best  informed  writers  on  birds  in  America,  here  presents 
a  book  in  which  the  beginner  or  the  child  can  get  in  simple  language  the  fundamental  facts 
of  bird  study. 

He  presents  his  subject  in  a  manner  sure  to  kindle  enthusiasm,  telling  how  to  get  on  neigh- 
borly terms  with  birds. 

Colored  frontispiece.  Pen  and  ink  drawings  by  Will  Simmons,  and  Sixteen  Photographs.     Net,  $  1 .25 

Garden  City    DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY    New  York 


frequently  disclose  to  the  trained  eye  black- 
cherry,  also  a  furniture  wood  of  constantly  in- 
creasing value,  as  well  as  ash,  hornbeam,  and 
bilberry. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  black  walnut  in  large 
quantities  was  used  as  fuel  in  many  parts  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Middle  West.  About 
the  time  that  black  walnut  became  so  scarce  that 
furniture  makers  despaired  of  obtaining  further 
supplies  of  this  rare  wood,  farmers  woke  up  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  boiling  potatoes  with 
timber  worth  more  than  the  potatoes,  if  sold  bv 
weight. 

The  time  is  surely  coming  when  timber  will  be 
grown  with  the  same  care  that  at  present  is  given 
to  wheat  and  corn.  If  any  owner  of  woodlots 
or  other  forest  lands  desires  to  conserve  and 
further  increase  the  value  of  his  property  he 
should  make  a  careful  selection  of  the  wood  used 
ibr  fuel.  Except  under  the  push  of  necessity  he 
should  not  utilize  timber  that  is  as  valuable  as 
that  found  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  warm  his 
toes  of  a  winter's  night  or  make  his  kitchen 
fire. 

Ladd  Plumlev. 

THE  NEW  METHOD  FOR 
RAISING  CALVES 

ANY  more  calves  would  be  raised 
than  at  present  were  it  not  for 
lack  of  the  milk  they  require. 
Various  commercial  substitutes 
for  milk  are  offered  which  are 
more  or  less  successful  in  rearing 
calves,  but  they  are  too  expensive.  It  has  re- 
mained for  a  lady  in  the  South,  Mrs.  Maggie 
Kirby,  of  Virginia,  who  is  a  lover  of  live  stock,  to 
discover  a  practical  method  whereby  any  one  may 
raise  a  calf  successfully  at  small  expense.  She 
takes  the  baby  calf  at  three  days  old,  or  even 
sooner,  although  the  first  milk  (called  colostrum) 
is  desirable  for  the  young  calf  just  starting  on  its 
way,  because  it  possesses  certain  peculiar  cathartic 
and  nourishing  qualities.    Rolled  or  crushed  oats 


That  Mrs.  Kirby's  milkless  diet  is  successful  is  evidenced  by 
this  husky  calf  which  she  raised  by  the  method  described 

are  cooked  the  same  as  for  the  breakfast  table, 
being  thoroughly  boiled,  only  made  much  thin- 
ner. The  rule  is  as  follows:  to  one  pint  of  the 
oatmeal  add  a  pint  and  one-half  of  water.  When 
thoroughly  cooked,  say  in  three  hours  of  boiling, 
add  water  to  dilute  to  three  quarts.  Stir  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt  to  aid  digestion.  For  very 
young  calves,  strain  this  through  a  thin  cloth  like 
cheesecloth,  so  that  no  grains  may  be  fed,  and 
give  only  the  liquid.  This  amount  serves  a  week- 
old  calf  for  one  day,  being  fed  in  three  meals,  at 
blood  heat.  As  gwater  age  is  attained  the 
amount  fed  is  increased  as  the  individual  appears 
to  demand,  but  the  gruel  is  not  strained.  Do 
not  overfeed.  Overfed  calves  will  show  indiges- 
tion. This  is  allayed  by  the  use  of  black  pepper, 
a  teaspoonful  in  the  food  at  one  time.  But  a  calf 
is  better  never  to  experience  indigestion.  It  is 
wiser  always  to  feed  too  little  than  too  much. 

When  the  youngster  begins  to  eat  in  a  small 
way,  tie  him  out  to  grass  or  provide  a  box  with  a 
little  sweet,  green  hay  in  it.  Also  invite  him  to 
the  investigation  of  a  tablespoonful  of  corn  meal, 
and  slowly  increase  the  amount  to  half  a  pint  per 
day. 

"I  have  tried  other  foods  for  calves,  but  have 
never  found  one  that  contains  the  good  qualities 
found  in  corn  meal,  after  the  calves  get  old  enough 
to  use  it,"  says  Mrs.  Kirby. 

Hollister  Sage. 
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Garden  Tool  Sat  a  Thriv 
Mm.  tl  Ml.  $5.75;  $7.00 


Wickrr  Cardan  Baeket,  com- 
plete with  tools  at  illustrated. 
$10  50 


This  Cardan  TrellU  it  painted 
ItriTn  with  the  hKurc  i>f  Ihr  bird 
in  color*.  1 1  comet  in  t  wo  sixes 
'1 1  inrhit  high,  KJi«);  and  .'to 
inches  hiKh,  $2.75. 


Cardan  Bird  Bath  of  decor- 
ative stoneware,  on  a  |»ilestal 
The  heiuhl  is  IK  inches  and  the 
price  $12.(10, 


Laft  to  rl»hti —  Trowel,  $..ri0, 
fork,  $..r/>;  I  .nil.  planter  $1.00; 
ililililer,  %?:>,  daisy  KruhlKT,  %>,'.,. 


Ti]  I  IS  year  let  yourgarden  be  a  real  suc- 
cess. Don't  let  it  deteriorate  into  a 
tanglewood  of  good  intentions.  Nothing 
can  make  your  home  more  attractive 
than  flowers;  nothing  can  make  your  table 
more  appetizing  than  fresh  vegetables. 
And  nothing  can  bring  results  like  the 
proper  tools.    You  will  find  them  all  here. 

Jewis&^onger 

45th  St.  &  6th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


A  Wealth  of  New  Material  for  the 
Gardens  of  America 

Aristocrats  of  the  Garden 

By  ERNEST  H.  WILSON,  M.  A.,V.  M.  H. 

Of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.    Author  of  "A  Naturalist  in  Western  China" 

Mr.  Wilson  is  particularly  well  qualified  to  speak  authoritatively  on  this  subject. 

He  has  spent  several  years  in  searching  remote  regions  of  the  world  for  hardy  plants  that  would  be 
not  merely  acceptable,  but  ultimately  valuable  for  the  gardens  of  America. 

"Aristocrats  of  the  Garden"  gives  his  conclusions  as  a  result  of  his  life  travels  and  of  his  years  of 
experience  and  research  work  in  the  gardens  and  nurseries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  He  tells  of  the 
wonderful  and  beautiful  material  in  hardy  plants,  trees  and  shrubs  now  made  available  for  American  gardens 
and,  at  the  same  time,  focusses  attention  on  the  most  worth-while  plants  known  and  tried  out,  but  un- 
fortunatelv  not  yet  really  popularized.  Interwoven  here  and  there  are  occasional  accounts  of  his  own 
experiences  in  plant  hunting  and  travel. 

This  book  originally  appeared  as  a  series  of  articles  in  The  Garden  Magazine.  A  chapter  of  per- 
sonal experiences  in  exploring  for  the  Dove  Tree  has  been  added.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
index  which  includes  over  8oo  references  to  plants. 

Edition  Limited  to  i  ,200  Copies.    Crown  8vo.    Sixteen  full  page  illustrations.    Index.    Boxed,  net  S 5.00 

*  ORDER  FROM  YOUR  BOOKSELLER 
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THE  ART  OF  NEW  CUT  GLASS 


For  sandwiches  or  cake  this  plate  is  particularly  notable  for 
its  charmingly  cut  lip  and  rim,  which  will  make  it  show 
to  great  advantage  on  damask 


a  plethora  of  bowls, 
Hut  this  is 


damask,  however 
fine.  This  is  the 
severest  test  of  all, 
for  this  lace  cloth  is 
of  rlic  most  exquisite 
quality.  How  splen- 
did the  appearance 
of  a  table  spread 
with  such  a  cloth, 
decorated  with  the 
vase  in  the  lower 
centre  and  outfitted 
with  slender-stem- 
med glasses  cut  in  a 
graceful  flower  pat- 
tern, seen  at  the  left. 
But  here  the  use  of 
glass  ends;  the  other 
necessary  dishes 
must  be  of  silver  and  porcelain. 

The  large  vase  just  mentioned  is  remark- 
able for  deep  cut- 


Let  me  call  attention  to  another  point,  and 
that  is  how  well  this  glass  goes  with  the  splendid 
cloth  of  filet  relief  lace  seen  here.  Indeed,  it 
is  so  good  a  combination  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  glass  on 


/•aFTER   a   period    of   complete  eclipse,  cut 
r\    glass  has  returned.     It  is  a  fact  that  is 
*   *■  distinctly  worth  noting  by  those  who  are 
trying  to  decide  on  gifts  for  spring  brides.  And 

this  time  it  has  come 
to  stay,  maintaining 
favor  by  sheer  excel- 
lence of  design  and 
cut.  This  news  will 
gladden  the  heart  of 
every  woman  and 
indeed  of  every  per- 
son who  appreciates 
the  value  of  cut  glass 
and  crystal  in  table 
decorations.  To  the 
discerning  eye  no 
amount  of  silver, 
gold,  or  porcelain 
makes  up  for  the 
lack  of  sparkling 
glass. 

Without  doubt, 
we  formerly  used  too 
much  on  the  table- 
bonbonnieres,  plates,  and  vases 
all  changed.  We 
have  learned  our 
lesson,  and  with 
the    advent  of 
this  exquisitely 
new  cut  glass  we  are  beginning  to  employ  it  wisely, 
using  only  a  few  pieces  at  a  time  playing  up  its 
best  points  and  emphasizing  its  beauty. 

The  most  noticeable  difference  in  this  new 
glass  is  its  simplicity  of  shape  as  well  as  its  cut. 
These  are  in  evidence  in  all  the  pieces  illustrated 
here.  Let  me  interrupt  myself  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  glasses  at  the  right  are  not 
glass  but  Swedish  rock  crystal.  It  will  be  noted, 
too,  that  in  every  piece  here  the  pattern  seems 
more  like  engraving  than  cutting.  And  that  is 
exactly  what  it  is,  not  the  old-fashioned  criss- 
cross, star  patterned  cut,  but  an  artistic  design 
gracefully  cut  with  every  facet  so  finely  engraved 
that  it  might  seem  ground,  were  it  not  so  lus- 
trous, the  round  dish  has  both  cuttings. 

The  best  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  charm- 
ing vase  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  Observe 
the  fine  engraving  of  the  leaf  veins  as  well  as  the 
very  texture  itself.    This  has  never  been  done 

before   in    modern   glass,  though  some  of  the    Rare  and  fine  is  this  72-inch  cloth  of  Italian  filet  relief,  cut  work, 

old  masters  worked  thus  in  crystal.  So  per-  and  embroidery.  Considering  the  amount  of  work  and  its  grace  of  gjVe  us  good  looking,  sensible  designs  and  none 
c     1     •     \  ■  1   j  j  111    1         1    1  pattern,  the  price  of  $290  is  cheap  "  ,         V  l  t-lp  •      i  •  1  • 

tectly  is  this  work  done  and  so  well  balanced  the  other,  whatever  we  may  buy.     1  his  is  plainly  in 


There  is  classic  grace  in  this  vase 
for  a  single  flower 


Note  that  this  cutting  appears  to  be 
cameo  rather  than  intaglio 


ting  on  its  bowl 
base  and  curving 
lip.  These  are 
more  like  the 
gadroon  cuttings  on  the  finest  of  the  old 
Waterford  glass  than  any  that  I  recall  having 
seen;  and  the  pattern,  which  represents  in 
triplicate  a  vase  filled  with  flowers,  fills  the 
bowl  space  nicely  without  cutting  its  surface 
completely.  The  flowers  delicately  shaded  by 
engraving  have  unbelievable  grace. 

This  unusual  pattern  is  also  seen  in  low,  wide- 
mouthed  bowls  that  are  most  decorative  and  use- 
ful though  it  is  especially  fine  in  tall  bottles  and 
decanters.  Indeed  in  these  last  named  articles 
the  new  glass  cutting  is  seen  in  its  best  form. 
And.  a  sideboard  carrying  a  pair  of  these  hand- 
some new  decanters  with  the  customary  silver 
candelabra  will  take  on  an  individual  beauty  that 
must  be  admitted  by  even  the  most  ascetic. 

There  are  numbers  of  vase  designs,  as  the 
three  shown  here  attest,  and  every  conceivable 
article  that  might  be  adopted  wisely  and 
tastefully  to  cut  glass.  For  the  glass  manu- 
facturer has  learned  a  lesson  too.  He  is  going  to 


design,  that  it  seems  to  be  cameo  cut,  that  is,  raised 
like  Lalique's,  instead  of  intaglio.  This  piece  is 
beautiful  enough  to  find  a  place  in  any  drawing 
room  and  to  be  appreciated  as  of  rare  value,  hence 
to  learn  that  it  is  a  regular  pattern  which  may  be 
duplicated  comes  as  a  delightful  surprise,  for  it  indi- 
cates a  general  artistic  uplift. 


It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  more  charming,  this  set  of  American 
cut  glass,  or  the  one  opposite 


evidence  as  regards  the  tableware  for  water,  wines,  etc. 
Compare  the  glass  with  the  crystal;  see  the  restraint  in 
contour  as  well  as  in  cut  design.  And  it  must  be  said 
for  the  glass  that  it  compares  very  well  as  to  color. 
Crystal  is  crystal — every  one  knows  its  cost  and  value 
but  it  is  with  wide-eyed  amazement  that  the  lover  of  glass 
views  for  the  first  time  the  beauties  of  the  new  cut  glass. 


The  design  in  triplicate  is  excellently  cut  on 
the  bowl  of  this  splendid  vase 


Each  set  has  grace,  delicacy,  dignity,  beauty  of  cut,  and  rare  clarity. 
This  one  is  of  Swedish  rock  crystal 
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The  above  illustrates  a  reproduction  of  an  Antique  Iran  Rug  of  the  Safavid  Dynasty  (XVI  Century)  made  upon 
our  own  loom»  in  the  East;  size  20*9*  x  I5'0'. 

The  Hidden  Story  in  a  Rug 

CREE  from  the  orthodox  Islamic  restraint  in  respect  to  the  depiction  of 
*  birds,  beasts,  or  human  forms,  the  Shiite  artists  wove  into  their  rugs 
symbols  expressing  something  of  the  thought  and  philosophy  of  their  era. 

The  "  Lion  attacking  the  Stag "  shown  in  the  above  design,  em- 
blematic of  light  prevailing  over  darkness,  and  the  Phoenix,  svmbolical 
of  life  and  resurrection,  reveal  an  interest  and  charm  not  found  in 
commonplace  modern  Oriental  rugs. 

Our  reproductions  follow  faithfully  the  best  masterpieces  of  the 
early  Eastern  weavers  and  cost  no  more  than  many  of  the  ordinary 
market  rugs  of  trade. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  give  further 
information  regarding  our  stock,  if  desired. 

W.  &.  J.  SLOANE 

Direct  Importers  of  Eastern  Rugs 

Interior  Decorators     Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics     Furniture  Makers 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY-SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THUR  MAJESTIES 
THE  KING  AND  OUEEN 


CRICHTON  BROS, 

of  London 

GOLDSMITHS  and 
SILVERSMITHS 


In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In  London:  22,   Old  Bond  Street 


A  FINE  SltVER  KETTLE  OF  SIMPLE  DESIGN.  MADE  IN  LONDON  IN 
1724  BY  GABRIEL  SLEATH.  THE  ARMS  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  OWNER 
ARE  ENGRAVEOON  THE  SIDE  IN  A  FINE  SURROUND  OFTHE  PERIOD 


THE  ABOVE  HALL  MARKS  APPEAR  ON  THE  KETTLE 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SILVER— Tea 
and  Coffee  Services, 

Vegetable  Dishes,  Centre- 
pieces, Trays,  Water  Ket- 
tles, Coffee  Urns  and  Coffee 
Pots,  Platters,  etc.,  are  con- 
stantly being  acquired  by  the 
House  from  old  English  private 
collections— and  sold  in  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  Galleries  at  London 
prices — because  not  dutiable.  The 
House  makes  faithful  Reproductions  of 
rare  pieces  of  old  English  Silver  and 
Table  Silver;  also  in  designs  that  are 
classically  pure  in  line  and  ornamentation 
and  exclusive — all  London  made. 


All  goods  purchased  of 
Crichton  Bros,  are  delivered 
express  charges  prepaid 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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Furniture  for  Indoors  and  Out 

THERE  is  an  unlimited  field  for  the  working  out  of  original  ideas  in 
decorating  the  country  house,  and  especially  is  this  opportunity  to  be 
found  in  the  breakfast  room.    Here  the  desire  to  break  away  from  the 
conventional  gets  the  upper 
hand,  and  sometimes  disas- 
trously. 

Here,  beyond  all  others,  ( 
is  tin-  place  for  painted  fur- 
niture, and  I  hasten  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fas- 
cinations of  the  chair  at  the 
top  of  this  column.  This  is 
a  copy  ofT)ld  Friesland  fur- 
niture, each  slat  panel  being 
a  hand-painted  scene  of  Hol- 
land folk  life,  done  in  the  rich 
red,  brown,  golden-orange 
that  tones  in  with  the  deep 
cream  ground  and  forms  the 
best  possible  combination 
with  blue,  which  every  one 
seems  to  want  in  his  break- 
fast room.  Too  much  can- 
not be  said  of  this  Friesland 
furniture,  it  is  altogether 
charming  and  absolutely 
new  to  us.  There  are  side 
chairs  with  similar  decora- 
tions,none  beingduplicafied, 
and  an  interesting  table. 

As  to  the  other  illustra- 
tions, I  find  no  words  prop- 
erly to  express  my  admira-   The  original  of  this  fascinating  chair  hailed  from  Fries- 
tion   for  the  designer  who   'and.  and  was  brought   to  this   country   to  furnish  a 
111  •  1  c  breakfast  room  in  a  country  house 

evolved    these   articles  ot 

classic  beauty  from  plain  wood,  adapting  an  old  idea  of  clumsy  form  into 
pieces  that  will  be  in  the  picture  of  the  most  stately  columned  pergola  or 
peristyle.  Indeed,  it  was  for  such  places  that  this  table,  which  can  also 
be  used  as  a  seat,  and  the  curved  benches  and  end  stools  are  intended. 
He  who  has  supped  under  a  vine-laden  pergola  knows  the  need  for  such 
simplicity;  ordinary  furniture  seems  incongruous  in  such  surroundings. 


Is  the  furniture  in  your  pergola  as  interesting  as  this,  which  seems  a  little  old  English,  some- 
what Italian,  and  wholly  Classic?      Such  furniture  not  only  adds  to  general  beauty  but 
dispenses  hospitality  as  well 

As  may  be  guessed,  there  is  a  curved  bench  for  either  side  and  a  stool 
at  either  end.  These  sets  may  be  had  in  any  color,  but  are  most  interest- 
ing in  the  green  oak.  The  brass  fruit  dish  is  a  fitting  companion  for  these 
pieces,  having  Classic  upcurving  ends  into  which  are  fixed  the  candle  sockets. 


Behold,  this  Classic  table  has  a  dual  personality!    It  becomes  a  long  seat  of  excellent  lines  and, 
with  pillows,  quite  comfortable.    The  stool  is  one  of  two  to  be  used  at  the  table  ends 
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&n  (^afeen  $rtorp  TOble 
at  tfjc  Hampton  ^fjopsf 

PRIORY  TABLES,  they  are  often  called,  so 
suggestive  are  they  of  the  greystone  and  time- 
worn  Abbey  refectories  of  olden  times. 

Probably,  however,  the  original  of  the  Table  which 
you  may  come  across  in  one  of  the  Galleries  of  the 
Hampton  Shops  was  made  for  the  very  place  in  the 
English  Baronial  Hail  from  which  it  came  directly 
hitherwards. 

With  its  ample  oaken  board,  its  decoratively  bulbous 
legs,  its  carven  apron,  and  its  stretchers  worn  by  the 
sturdily  shod  feet  of  succeeding  generations,  it  will 
give  a  touch  of  distinction  to  your  room  such  as  no 
ordinary  furniture  could  convey. 

And  it  is  but  one  of  a  host  of  similar  pieces  you  will 
find  at  the  Hampton  Shops. 


namptonStops 
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If  you  wisk  to  systematise  your  business  the 
Readers'  .Si  r.  ice  may  be  able  to  ojjer  suggestions 
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New  Models 
Women's  Wear 


Tames  McCutcheon  &  Co.  are  now 
displaying  their  smart  new  wearing 
apparel  for  Spring  and  Summer.  Correct 
models  in  Women's  and  Misses'  Outer 
Garments  for  all  occasions  are  shown  in 
the  many  new  materials. 

AFTERNOON  GOWNS  $26.50  to  49.50. 

SPORT  OR  OUTING  DRESSES  $2175  to  39.50. 

EVENING  AND  DANCE  FROCKS  $23.50  to  69.50. 

FROCKS  OF  LINEN,  LINGERIE  AND  NET 
$12.50  to  49.50. 

MOTOR  OR  UTILITY  COATS  $23.50  to  69.00. 

SPORT  COATS  $24.50  to  49.50. 

SILK  STREET  SUITS  $49.50  to  110.00. 

SPORT  SUITS  $26.50  to  49.50. 

TAILORED  AND  OUTING  HATS  $6.50  to  18.50. 

TUB  AND  SPORT  SKIRTS  $3.50  to  29.50. 

BLOUSES  in  Linen  and  Cotton  Voile  $2.95  to  8.75. 

BLOU SES  of  Georgette  and  Novelties  $5.75  to  29.50. 

Send  for  new  catalogue  "Women's  Apparel  for  Spring  1917" 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33rd  Streets,  N.  Y. 


It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  lovelier  point  of  interest  for  the  porch 
than  this  aquarium  freighted  with  flowers  of  pink  and  red  coral, 
*  and  white  and  green  jade 


Interesting  Porch  Furniture 

THE  quality  of  comfort  has  been  dwelt  on  so  often  in  these  columns  that 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  reader  will  come  to  think  it  the  only  virtue  we 
consider  in  decorating  the  house.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  one  that  we 
must  get  at  any  cost  though  we  should  gain  it  through  the  employment  of 
all  the  artistic  points  and  methods  that  we  are  able  to  assemble,  especially 
striving  for  repose.    However,  there  is  danger  of  overdoing  in  this  parti- 

,   cular.    It  is  possible 

M  to  reach   such  re- 

straint,usually  by  too 
closely  following  the 
period  idea,  that  real 
comfort  and  all  inter- 
est is  lost. 

It  is  quite  impor- 
tant to  remember 
that  the  house  is  dec- 
orated not  only  to  be 
a  background  for  its 
occupants  but  for 
their  entertainment 
as  well.  And  this  is 
peculiarly  true  re- 
garding the  summer 
porch  which  with  the 
return  of  spring,  is 
again  engaging  our 
attention.  Many  of 
these  have,  obvious- 
ly, been  given  little 
thought.  Others  are 
cluttered  with  shape- 
less wicker.  The 
happy,  comfortable 
porch  is  that  one 
where  the  space  is  as  carefully  arranged  as  though  it  were  a  drawing  room. 

First  of  all,  there  should  be  no  effects  that  seem  makeshifts.  Each  piece 
of  furniture  should  seem 
to  belong  where  it  stands. 
Especial  care  ought  to  be 
exercised  to  break  up, 
through  furniture  place- 
ment, the  square  lines  that 
nearly  every  porch  has. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  the 
first  effect,  centre  the  atten- 
tion of  the  person  entering 
the  porch  to  a  piece  that 
seems  a  part  of  the  wall. 
If  there  is  a  wall  fountain 
the  problem  is  easy.  Fail- 
ing that,  use  an  article  with 
a  high  back  around  which 
may  be  grouped  an  arrange- 
ment that  will  dominate. 

For  example,  the  wicker 
settee,  shown  here,  proper- 
ly cushioned,  with  a  small 
table  for  flowers,  bonbons, 
etc.,  on  one  hand,  and  a 
larger  one  holding  books,  a 
lamp,  and  clock  on  the 
other,  will  focus  one's  in- 
terest until  the  space  takes 
scale  in  his  sight.  By  no 
means  should  we  have  too 
much  of  the  same  kind  of 
furniture.  The  use  of  various  types  of  similar  lines  are  entertaining,  always. 
Imagine  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  porch  fitted  with  several  pieces  of  the 
East  Indian  bamboo  like  the  chair  pictured  here,  with  its  grill-like  insets 
of  ivory  cane  in  the  brown  bamboo.  This  is  one  of  an  old  set  for  dining, 
use,  now  offered  for  sale  in  this  country,  and  destined  to  lend  great  distinction, 
to  some  country  porch.  J.  C.  M. 


India  rarely  sends  us  anything  but  brasses,  yet  this  chair 
of  ivory  and  brown  bamboo,  one  of  a  set  with  table,  is- 
good  looking  and  entertaining  enough  to  make  up  for  the  lack 


Such  a  piece  speaks  for  itself  but  we  must  consult  carefully  for  the  proper  cushioning.  Some- 
of  the  very  wide  Poiret  stripes,  perhaps  an  8-inch  one,  would  be  excellent  for  this 
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THEY  give  the  summer  home  that  touch  of  old  Colonial  days.  One  can 
almost  hear  Priscilla  say,  "Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John?" 

Here  is  a  most  comprehensive  selection  of  these  wonderful  hand-made 
(Grandmother  Colonials.  The  color  combinations  are  unusually  pleasing, 
and  the  completeness  of  the  array  makes  it  very,  very  easy  to  match  every 
interior  decorative  scheme. 

There  are  other  rugs  and  carpets — Oriental,  Chinese,  Wiltons,  Silks — in 
inspiring  variety. 

These  Colonial  and  other  rugs  are  on  display  on  the  fifth  floor.  We  will 
gladly  place  the  services  of  the  Lord  &  Taylor  Studio  of  Interior  Decora- 
tion at  your  disposal  to  assist  in  an  artistic  choice. 

Our  collections  of  Furniture  and  Hangings  are  just  now  rich  in  varieties 
appropriate  for  the  Summer  season. 

Lord  &  Taylor 

38th  STREET  FIFTH  AVENUE  39th  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


1  lit  Readers'  Senite  gives 
information  about  investments 


April,  1917 


The  New  Silhouette 

SO  MANY  inquiries  have  come  to  me  for  old 
silhouettes,  that  perhaps  it  may  be  generally 
interesting  to  say  something  of  the  new 
work  of  this  character. 

1  his  is  not  a  lost  art,  but  rather  one,  that 
has  fallen  into  decay  for  a  time,  is  now  revived. 
Indeed,  the  new  silhouettes  are  in  many  respects 


Year-round  beauty — winter  comfort 

In  winter  the  radiator  is  useful — but  not  handsome.  In  summer 
it  is  neither  useful  nor  handsome. 

Winter  and  summer,  the  Ja-Nar'  covers  it  with  a  beautiful  piece  of 
furniture — finished  to  match  the  surroundings — in  mahogany,  light  or 
dark  oak,  or  enamel  in  white  or  colors.  In  winter,  the  Ja-Nar'  is  an 
accurate  heat  control.  It  maintains  an  even  temperature  all  the  time, 
without  the  bother  of  always  turning  the  radiator  on  and  off.  No  need 
to  open  or  close  windows  and  risk  draughts — the  room  never  overheats. 

No  trouble  to  install — no  pipes,  no  wires 
— no  cost  to  operate.    Guaranteed  to  please. 

Enjoy  the  added  beauty  of  the  Ja-Nar' 
now — and  the  comfort  and  healthfulness  of 
evenly  heated  rooms  next  winter. 

Send  the  coupon  for  catalogue  A.    It  tells  details.  Please 
give  the  name  of  your  heating  supply  or  furniture  dealer. 


The  Fulton  Company 


32  Broadway 
New  York 


Knoxville 
Tennessee 


Insurance  Exchange 
Chicago,  III. 


THE  FULTON  CO.,  New  York,  Knoxville  or  Chicago.       Send  catalogue  A,  lo  name  and  address  on  margin 

My  dealer's  name  and  address  arc.  


THESE  Exquisite  Beds  are  taken  from  a  Louis  XVI 
Bedroom  Suite  which  is  one  of  many  for  Bedroom 
and  Dining-room  shown  in  separate  rooms.  Describe 
your  requirements  by  letter. 

W.  A.  HATHAWAY  COMPANY 

62  West  45th  Street  NEW  YORK 


=Marble= 

D Mantels        ■     Benches--  . 
Sun  Dial  Pedestals 
Fountains  -   Consoles  1 


S.K1 


LABER&CO. 

Established  1849 

126  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 


For  Your  RESIDENCE,  CLUB,  AUTOMOBILE,  YACHT 
and  for  GENERAL  PRESENTATION  PURPOSES 


"Chelsea" 


8-DAY 
HIGH-GRADE 


Clocks 


FOR  YEARS  THE  RECOGNIZED  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 
ON  SALE  BY  LEADING  HIGH  CLASS  JEWELLERS 


more  worth  while  than  any  ever  done,  both  in 
respect  to  their  workmanship  and  sympathy  of 
treatment.  Then  too,  the  modern  ones  show  a 
grace  and  poesy  of  thought  rarely  found  in  the 
old-time  prim  ones,  yet  are  not  the  less  dignified. 

Also,  the  modern  silhouette  may  be  had  in 
portrait  form  or  in  a  purely  decorative  design, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  two  dainty  ones  pictured  here. 
When  one  considers  that  these  are  cut  from  a 
single  piece  of  black  paper,  every  delicate  line 
being  carefully  clipped,  some  idea  will  be  gotten 
of  the  tediousness  of  the  work.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  artist  first  designs  and 
draws  freehand  these  delightful  studies.  This 
indicates  artistry  of  the  first  water,  and  is  bound 
to  endures  Note  in  the  top  picture  the  faithful 
reproduction  that  enables  one  to  identify  the 
flowers,  these  being  so  cleverly  drawn  as  to  create 
an  impression  of1  light  and  shadow.  The  old- 
time  work  did  not  surpass  this. 


Also,  there  is  another  point  in  favor  of  the 
modern  silhouette.  Where  those  old  profile 
portraits,  fascinating  as  they  are,  can  be  used  only 
in  combination  with  other  things,  being  entirely 
lost  when  hung  alone,  these  new  ones  are  so 
individual  that  a  room  may  be  entirely  decorated 
through  the  use  of  two  or  three.  And  they  are 
not  expensive;  these  by  Else  Hasselriis  are  about 
5x8  inches,  and  sell  at  #34  for  the  lower  one,  and 
#36  for  the  upper  one.  The  vase  and  dish,  deco- 
rated with  silhouettes,  shown  here,1)  will  be  rec- 
ognized at  once  by  lovers  of  fine  porcelain  as 
Royal  Copenhagen.  In  these  the  designs,  under 
glaze,  are  softened  by  delicate  colors  that  heighten 
the  value  of  the  pinky  gray  porcelain  ground. 
This  dish  costs  $18.75,  trie  vase,  $28.     J.  C.  M. 
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PHIS  graceful,  dulinctiv* 
lamp,  plain  whil*  porcvlain 
wilh  looia  tingi  on  •nhcr  ud« 
»nd  the  toll  old  cedar  tliadc  with 
annqu*  silk  gao/e.  11  bcauiiful 
and  a  nccaiiary  thing  for  ih» 
Iwnw  decoration  at  well  at  a  git'i. 


THE  GREAT  CLOCK 
which  stands  in  your 
hall  to  mark  the  gold- 
en hours,  likely  gained  prefer- 
ence because  it  bore  the  name 
of  a  grand  old  American  maker. 

Likewise  furniture  which  bears 
the  name  of  Berkey  &  Gay,  is 
the  choice  of  people  who  realize 
the  assurance  of  perfection  given 
by  this  shop-mark. 

Furniture  values  are  difficult  to 
appraise.  It  is  often  hard  to  tell, 
on  first  examination,  how  hon- 
estly a  piece  is  made. 

To  be  sure  of  furniture  which 
will  age  gracefully  as  "your 
children 's  heirlooms  "  —  be 
guided  by  the  honored  shop- 
mark  of  Berkey  &  Gay. 

Dealers  are  proud  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  productions  of 
Berkey  &  Gay  for  foyer,  library, 
dining-room  and  sleeping- room. 

A  Portfolio  of  Pictures  of  Model  Rooms  vtriU 
be   sent  you    for   twenty   cents   in  stamps. 

B  E  RKEY  &  GAY 

FUR.NITURX  COMPANY 


Factories,  Executive  Offices  and  Exhibition 
180  Monroe  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Eastern  Office  and  Exhibition 
113-119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Admittance  to  our  Exhibitions  at  New  York 
and  Grand  Rapids,  granted  only  by  letter 
of  introduction  or  in   company   of  dealer. 


of  distinctive  character  of  carved 
and  decorated  Chestnut  —  and 
antique  glass. 


LEED,  Inc.,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Complete  interiors  designed,  executed  and  furnished 
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That 

"Occasional 
Piece"  of 
Furniture 


T, 


here  are  few  of  us  who  cannot 
recall  the  delightful  impression 
created  by  some  particular  room. 
fTT  The  success  of  that  room 
jJ  probably  was  not  due  entirely 
to  the  harmony  between  its  fur- 
nishment  and  decoration.  Rather, 
its  great  charm  was  to  be  found  in 
some  interesting  bit  of  Furniture 
expressive  of  the  owner's  person- 
ality and  in  perfect  attune  with  its 
surroundings. 

#TT  In  this  interesting  establish- 
ed] ment,  for  two-score  years 
devoted  exclusively  to  Furniture, 
there  are  available  at  no  prohib- 
itive cost  many  such  "occasional 
pieces,"  which  are  not  elsewhere 
retailed. 

gTT  Even  the  more  conventional 
TU  articles  of  Furniture  on  view 
here,  representing  every  notable 
epoch  in  mobiliary  history,  carry 
in  their  manner  of  making  the 
strong  appeal  of  individuality. 
^TT  Suggestions  may  be  gained  from  de 
^jj  luxe  prints,  of  well-appointed  interi- 
ors, sent  gratis  upon  request. 

Grand  Rapids  Rirniuire  Company 

INCORPORATED 

34~36West32^St,  NewYork 


Some  Lamps 


L\MPS  are  a  never  ending  source  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  as  the  case  may  be,  though  it 
must  be  said  that  the  lack  of  a  good  lamp 
these  days  is  hardly  excusable,  since  every  shop, 
large  and  small,  carries  a  wide  assortment  as  well 

as  having 
a  designer 
whose 
business 
it  i  s  to 
adapt  his 
taste  to 
the  cus- 
tomer's 
needs. 

It  will 
be  seen  at 
once  that 
most  of 
this  de- 
sign er's 
work  is 
d  e  v  o  t  e  d 
to  find  a 
particular 
lamp  for  a 
special 
place, 
since  this 
is  the  type 
that  fre- 
q  uen  1 1 y 
puzzles 

even  the  cleverest  people.  For  example,  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  a  suitable  lamp  for  a  living 
porch  in  the  country,  the  usual  designs  being 
far  too  commonplace  for  so  delightful  a  room. 
The  black  lacquer  one  shown  here  would 
be  admirable.  Note  the  red,  blue,  and  gold 
flowers  and  butterflies  on  the  base,  and  imagine 
the  fresh,  gay  effect  of  the  naturally  tinted 
flowers  and  fruits  on  the  black  paper  shade. 
It  is  prac- 
tical as  well 
as  effective 
and  will  be 
highly  sat- 
isfactory in 
the  living 
porch  for 
w  h  i  c  h  it 
was  design- 
ed,in  which 
there  is 
much  wick- 
er and  cool 
lacquer 
furniture. 

The  li- 
brary often 
has  a  cor- 
ner that 
needs  illu- 
mination. 

L  sually  it  is  near  a  case  of  books  that  one 
frequents  for  a  moment's  reading  or  a  glance 
of  reference.  Here  is  the  place  for  a  small 
lamp,  that  is,  one  not  high  but  spreading.  These 
are  usually  hard  to  find.  Since  it  must  stand  on 
the  bookcase,  it  should  be  decorative  and  take 

its  place  in 
the  scheme. 

The  fa- 
ience lamp 
seen  at  the 
top  of  the  col- 
umn speaks 
for  itself. 
Only  the 
soft  colors — 
maroon,  yel- 
1  o  w,  b  1  u  e, 
and  green — 
with  which 
it  is  decor- 
ated need  be 
told  to  give 
thereaderits 
full  value. 
Chinese  in  ef- 
fect, though 
really  very 
\\  estern,itis 
most  effect- 
ive. J.C  M 


Gardening  Time 

Here's  a  handy  little  helper 
for  Milady  when  she  tends  her 
garden. 

Lined  with  stiff  leather,  con- 
taining trowels,  etc.  #8.00. 


902  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia 

SPECIAL  I 

We  will  engrave  in  script  one  hun- 
dred personal  Calling  Cards  for 
$1.75.  Plate  is  yours  or  we  will 
retain  it. 

Send  for  samples  of  engraved 
Calling  Cards,  Wedding  Invi- 
tations, Announcements,  etc. 


Plans  for  Your  Garden 

should  include  WHEATLEY  GARDEN  POT- 
TERY-Bird 
Baths,  Shapely 
Vases,  and  Pots 
and  Benches.  Our 
catalogue  on  re- 
quest. 

Wheatley  Pottery 


is  weatherproof — and  very  in- 
expensive. Order  direct  from 
the  Pottery.  We  pay  freight 
on  all  purchases  amounting 
to  $5.00  or  over.    (U.  S.) 

WHEATLEY  POTTERY 

2425  Reading  Road  Cincinnati 

Established  iSjg.  Dealers  attention 


At  The  Family  Table 

For  the  complete,  correct  and  perfect 
illumination  of  your  home,  specify 
S.  &  A.  lighting  fixtures. 
For  authoritative  lighting  information 
send  to-day  for  free  catalogue  L. 

SHAPIRO  &  ARONSON 
20  Warren  St.      New  York  City 


THE 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR 

PASSED  THIS  WAY 


LIGH1 

pas: 

I 

Vf>e„ 


W  ith  the  most  congenial  companions 
in  the  world:  Romance — the  kind 
one  finds  among  beautiful  landscapes 
and  rippling  brooks:  and  mystery — 
the  really  baffling  kind.  A  motor 
romance,  by  C-  N.  and  A.  M  Wil- 
liamson, which  marks  the  return  of 
their  famous  "Lightning  Conductor" 
hero. 


"LIGHTNING  conductor 
DISCOVERS  AMERICA 


At  all  bookstores.  Illustrated.  Net$1.50 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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MISS  SWIFT 

11  EAST  55th  STRKET 

NEW  YORK 


IXTKKIOK  DECOItATIOAK 


.m.vcku  ials,  •  (ifl  ,\..vi> 
FLOOR  COVERINGS 

ALSO 

UNIQUE  DECORATIVE  ARTICLES 
SUITAI  »I JJC  FOR  ALL  INTERIORS 


For  every  flower  there 
is  "just  the  right"  piece  of 
"Fulper" 

POTTERY 

LOW  and  HIGH  BOWLS 

VASES  and  ODD  SHAPES 

TWIG  STICKS 

FLOWER  HOLDERS 

WALL  VASES 

and  other  beautiful  pieces  for 
decoration  and  use 

Sold  by  the  best  stores  everywhere 
lustrated  Portfolio  on  request 

FULPER  POTTEKY 


FLEMINGTON 

New  Jersey 


333  4TH  AVE 

New  York 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR-highest  possible 
award — Panama-Pacific  International 
Exhibition — San  Francisco  1915 


4*  k 


This  Distinctive  Lamp 

is  one  of  many,  equally  unique,  equally  beautiful — each 
differing  in  form,  color  and  motif  from  its  companions. 
One  of  these  artistic  Chinese  Porcelain  Lamps  will 
add  the  predominating  note  of  elegance  to  a  room,  and 
their  diversity  provides  a  choice  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  any  interior,  be  it  simple  or  pretentious. 

A  lighted  lamp  is  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  a  room;  it  should  be  a  thing  of  beauty 
in  complete  harmony  with  its  surroundings. 

EDWARD    I.  FARMER 

Chinese  Arts  and  Decorations 
Five  West  Fifty-Sixth  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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A  "transformable" 
light  that  harmo= 
nizes  with  any  deco 
rative  scheme 


HEN  you  change  your  draperies  and  wall  cover- 
ings this  spring  plan  to  have  your  lighting  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  furnishings. 

This  is  now  possible  for  the  first  time  through  the 
medium  of  the  artistic 


"<7fo>  Li^it  of  Your  Personality" 

By  inserting  fabric  of  suitable  design  and  color 
between  the  two  glass  "bowls"  of  the  Decolite  you 
produce  a  light  that  is  in  absolute  unison  with  the 
decorative  scheme.  If  you  ptefer,  you  may  insert  the 
identical  material  used  in  your  hangings,  table  throws, 
etc.    In  either  case  the  effect  is  one  of  surprising  beauty. 

The  "intetchangeable  fabric"  feature  also  offers  un- 
imited    possibilities    for  charming  and  novel  effects 
appropriate  to  various  holidays. 

Not  only  is  the  Decolite  highly  artistic,  but  it  provides  a 
light  of  unequalled  quality  tor  reading  and  sewing.  Ample 
volume  without  glare.    All  eyestrain  eliminated. 

The  Decolite  is  a  part  of  the  wonderful 


.MOLOPHANE. 


By  means  of  this  scientific  system  every  room  in  the 
house  can  be  lighted  better — at  an  actual  saving  of  current. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  for  our 
Free  Booklet  illustrating  the  Decolite  in  colors 
and  showing  harmonious  color  schemes. 


Holophane  Glass  Co.,  Inc. 

340  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  D5 

New  York  City 


uoNQFTUNis  USE  tunis  TILES 


This  beautiful  hand  painted  sun 
dried  product  is  admirably  adapted 
for  mantels,  panels,  lamps,  tables, 
window  boxes,  fountains,  floors, 
and  roofs.  See  practical  exhibit 
at  studio. 

AFRICAN  TILE  CO.,  of  Tunis 
18  E.  37th  St.  New  York 


TRADE  MARK 


FOR  SALE 

one  old  Erie  Canal  Pitcher,  three  quart 
size,  in  fine  condition  and  date  1824. 

Address,  MISS  GLADYS  POWELL 
Clinton,  New  York 


Century  Country  Life  in  America  Everybody's  Field  Si  Stream  Harper's  Red  Book  Review  of  Reviews 

Scribner's         The  Canadian  World's  Work  Two  Million  Copies  — Fifteen  Miliion  Readers  Monthly  TENTH  YEAR 

Write  to  these  advertisers.     Ask  Where-to-go  Bureau,  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  re'iable  travel  information  and  advice 


WOfcLD'SGRtATEST-HOTEL 
SUCCESS 

f~  DIRECTLY  ON  THE  OCEAN  FRONT 
(The  finest  product  of  American  creative 
y  qeniusatacost  of  more  than  $5,000,000. 
D.S.WHITE.Prest.  J. W. MOTT. Gen. Mgr. 


HERE  conqregate  the  Distinguished  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Worlds  of  fashion.Art, 
Literature.Science.  Commerce  and  States- 
manship.American  or  European  Plan.Every 
Convenience. Comfort  and  Luxury.  Visit 
the  famous  Submarine  Grill  and  the 
qorgeous  Peacock  Room.Grand  Opera 
Concerts  in  the  Grand  Promenade. 


BOSTON  MASS. 


HOTEL——  B0YL5T0N  STREET 
0PR  PUBLIC  GARDEN 

Send  for  Circular.  8cw2l 


THORN  DIKE  m  PUBLIC  CAR0EN 


MAINE 


Ynrlr'c  Pamr-wc  &™<>n»  Rarjgelev  region. 
OrK  SV/ampS  El  2,500ft.  Onhighforest 
Loon  Lake,  He.  land  facing  2  mile  lake  Private 
cabins  &  bath.   Own  farm.   Fishing,  Golf,  Garage. 


NTERVALE  WHITE  MTS.  N.H. 


P„  i'r..  fX 


^INTERVALE  HOUSE 

V~;    1  INTERVAlE-WHITEMT5.rl.rl.  <— 
A  Summer  Home  of  Refinement 
and  Rest  witn  Amusement-All  Im 
provement5.Grand  Scenery.Car- 
riaqe  and  Oaraqe  Liveries,  Fme-v 
Roads.All  Sports.  Orchestra.  Ex-.-**, 
cellenlTable-Booklet-H.S.MudqeU 


WHERE-TO-GO  is  the  highest  elasi.  mort 
effective  directory  in  the  world  of  publicity. 

This  plate  appears  in  10  magazines. 
Forms  for  Slay  Dept.  will  cloaa  April  2nd. 


GLACIER    NATIONAL  PARK 

VACATION  GLORYLAND 

On  the  roof  of  the  continent  —  the 
Continental  Divide  —  in  the  Montana 
Rockies. 

Visit  Glacier  Park  this  vacation. 
See  its  wonder-mountains,  glaciers, 
skyland  lakes.  Horseback,  motor,  hik- 
ing parties.  Modern  hotels,  Alpine 
chalets.  Tepee  camps.  Vacations  $1 
to  $5  per  day.  Wiite  for  aeroplane 
map  folder,  also  illustrated,  descrip- 
tive GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 
literature. 


"See  America  First" 


G  lacierNational  Park 


PASADENA  CAL. 


T  dcPnfina*  Pasadena, Cal.  ASanita- 
L.ao  cuwiiiao  ri  run  for  cbronicdiseases. 
Homelike  surroundings.  Individua  linedi- 
cal  supervision  (dietary,  treatment,  and 
exercise  closely  supervised):  complete 
electrical  and  hydrotherapy  departments. 
No  tuherculosis  or  insanity  taken.  


SEATTLE  WASH. 


HOTEL  BUTLER 

Cafe  without  peer.  Center  of  things.  Taxi  fare  25c 
Rooms  $1.00up;  with  bath  $2  OOup.  Homecomfort: 
to  the  traveler.     A.  CHESHIRE  MITCHELL.  Mgr. 


NOVA  SCOTIA 


LODGE  \%&&* 


LOUR   

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing,  Fish 
Garaje.    Write  for  booklet. 


S, 


WHERE-TO-GO  combines  the  best  in  adver- 
tising with  the  best  in  service.  Thousands 
come  to  us  for  travel  advice.  The  kind  we 
give,  with  recommendations  for  the  right 
hotels,  transportation  lines  and  resorts,  is 
absolutely  reliable.  Write  WHERE-TO-GO 
BUREAU,  Boston,  for  our  advice  and  rates. 


BUSINESS  MEN'S  HEALTH  LIBRARY- FREE 


If  you  want  to  keep  well-up  to  the  Top-Notch-Strong, Healthy, 
Efficient; then  you  must  know  how  to  live. 

Efficiency  depends  upon  health  and  health  is  wholly  dependant 
upon  proper  daily  habits  of  living.  To  live  riqht  is  to  feel  riqht 
and  to  work  with  the  hiqhest  deqree  of  efficiency. 
It  will  pay  you  to  read  these  condensed   little   booklets  on  vital 
health  subjects.  This'HEALTH  LIBRARY'  contains  many  valuable  health 
sugqestions-hints  that  will  enable  you  to  maintain  a  hiqher  standard 
of  health.  Health Self-Gradinq  Charts  come  with  it. 
The  books  are  free.  Write  for  your  copies  now. 


THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM,  BOX  109,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


For  the  Library  Writing  Table 

NOT  many  houses  have  special  writing 
rooms,  sometimes  too  formal  and  inviting 
to  be  much  used;  but  every  house  has  a 
writing  table,  usually  in  the  library,  that  is  always 
well  patronized  by  family  and  guest.  Here  one 
finds,  or  loses,  everything,  and  wise  is  the  house- 
keeper who  selects  her  table  for  its  generous  pro- 
portions and  stocks  it  with  the  articles  necessary 
to  full  correspondence. 

I  here  are,  of  course,  the  customary  pads  and 
ink  wells  on  every  table,  but  the  chaos  of  the 
stationery  drawer  is  too  frequent  a  sight  to  be  a 
happy  one.  Thus  a  good-looking  box  for  this 
purpose,  to  be  kept  on  the  table  and  replenished 
daily,  is  much 
the  best  meth- 
od for  keeping 
st-a  t  i  o  n  e  r  y 
neat.  The  one 
pictured  here 
is  trim,  practi- 
cal, and  hand- 
some enough 
to  please  any 
one.  Its  deli- 
cately painted 
panel  designs 
on  butternut 
colored  wood 
'are  antiqued 
to  rich  tones 
thatwill  blend 
with  any 
wood.  And 
the  Oriental 
design  itself  is 
very  enter- 
taining. Note  the  pockets  of  sizes  to  hold  the 
various  papers,  the  compartments  for  pen  points 
in  the  drawer  front  with  the  ink,  while  back  of 
these  is  a  long  space  to  hold  matches,  candle, 
and  sealing  wax.  This  useful  box  is  equally 
adapted  to  handsome  or  simple  surroundings. 

Frequently  one  wishes  a  telephone  connection 
or  extension  in  the  library,  which  in  country 
houses  is  usually  a  little  apart  from  the  other 


k 
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rooms,  and  the  ugliness  of  the  fixture  itself  may 
be  circumvented  by  the  use  of  the  cover  shown 
here  in  the  form  of  a  relief  globe  of  the  world 
supported  by  well-modeled  figures  of  Thought  and 
her  cherubic  couriers.  Finished  in  rich  reds, 
browns,  blues,  and  gold,  it  is  as  handsome  as  it 
is  practical. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  writing  table, 
there  are  some  very  smart  looking  desk  things 
for  men,  in  iron,  antiqued.  These  are  frequently 
in  the  form  of  bugs  and  frogs,  and  they  are  very 
individual  and  strong  in  their  modeling. 

J.  C.  M. 
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PARK  AVKNUK  AT  57  ^'  STREET 

THE  Hayden  Company 
has  at  all  times  in  its  Gal' 
lerics,  important  specimens  of 
old  English  Furniture.  Addi' 
tional  pieces  are  constantly 
being  acquired  and  added  to 
the  assemblage.  The  House 
makes  Reproductions  of  Old 
Furniture  and  Decorative  Ob' 
jects,  Paneled  Rooms  and  Fab' 
rics. 


AN  O10  RID  LACQUIR  QUI  IN 
ANNl    auftfAU,    CIRCA  1710. 


TRc  REED  SHOP.  Inc. 

467  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

REED  FURNITURE  IDEAL  FOR  BOTH 
CITY  AND  COUNTRY  HOMES 

ON  RECEIPT  of  14a  IN  POSTAGE  WE  WILL  MAIL 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY  jor  DELIVERY 


K  221 


R  271 


ON  MAY  FIRST  WE  WILL  MOVE  TO  OUFk 
PERMANENT  QUARTERS  581  FIFTH  AVENUE 


N 


1602 


COLONIAL  MAHOGANY 
BEDSTEADS 

Our  Beds  and  Bedding  Accessories  are  of  the  same  high 
quality  standard  as  McGibbon  Linens  have  been  for  one 
half  a  century. 

Model  1602.  Four  Post  Mahogany  Bed  of  graceful  design,  can 
be  supplied  arranged  lor  springs  to  rest  on  rail'  or  on  angle  irons  if  it 
is  preferred  to  have  springs  fit  inside  rails.  In  latter  case  there  is  an 
extra  charge  of  Si. 50  for  angle  irons.  Height  at  head.  57  inches;  at 
foot,  48  inches. 

3  ft.  3  in.  wide  $27.50    4  ft.  6  in.  wide  $32.50 

Bed  Set  is  the  old-fashioned  seersucker  scalloped  spread,  cut 
at  corners  to  fit  bed:  separate  bolster  roll  cover:  all  white. 

Single  bed  size,  per  set  $3.50        Double  bed  size,  per  set  $4.00 

Upholstered  Box  Springs  -  $18.00  and  $25.00  each 
Stitched  Edge  Hair  Mattresses    24.00  and  30.00  each 

Booklet  on  Request 


McGIBBON  &  CO. 


1  and  3  West  37th  St. 


New  York 
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VJ  PoTterv^ 

Doubles  tfe  Garden's  Charm 


Classic  Simplicity  is  typical  of  the  many 
beautiful  designs  in  our  Collection 

Galloway  Pottery  is  everlasting  Terra  Cotta.  made  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  including  Bird  Fonts,  Sundials,  Flower 
Pots  and  Boxes,  Vases.  Benches,  Gazing  Globes  and  other 
interesting  pieces  that  recall  the  charm  of  Old  World 
Gardens. 

Catalogue  will  b*  sent  upon  request 

Gmloway  Terra  GdTta  Gb. 

3216  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


54."  long,  17"  wide,  17'  high 
$26.00  Delivered  in  U.  S.  A. 

GENUINE  INDIANA  LIMESTONE 

GARDEN  FURNITURE 


EASTON  STUDIOS 


BEDFORD,  IND. 


IN  ONE  OR  VARIED  COLORS  AS  MORE  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  IN 
SWEET  S  CATALOGUE.  STANDARD  SIZES  AND  THICKNESS  OR 
VARYING     LENGTHS.    RANDOM     WIDTHS.    GRADUATED  THICK- 

nesses  manufactured  st 

The  Auld  &  Conger  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1S7Q   CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


JAKE 

F  HE  remembered  anything  of  the 
wild  state  it  must  have  been  dimly, 
for  he  passed  as  a  baby  into  cap- 
tivity. The  master  of  our  house, 
a  doctor,  bought  him  of  a  patient 
who  could  not  keep  him  any  long- 
er. To  free  this  confiding  little  creature  would 
have  been  simple  murder,  for  he  had  no  fear  of 
dogs  or  men,  and  men  and  even  dogs  are  not  al- 
ways worthy  of  confidence. 

My  first  sight  of  him  was  in  the  dimly  lighted 
stable  where  he  seemed  but  a  heap  of  fur  in  the 
corner,  but  presently  the  heap  resolved  itself  into 
the  stout  body,  ringed  tail,  delicate  legs,  and 
quaint  three-cornered  face  of  a  raccoon.  From 
that  day  until  his  death  we  lived  with  him  on 
fairly  intimate  terms.  As  he  was  the  only  'coon 
w7ith  which  we  have  been  acquainted  we  shall 
never  know  how  many  of  his  ways  were  common 
to  his  species  and  how  many  were  the  special 
property  of  Jake.  Very  likely  if  he  had  been  put 
in  a  pit  with  some  of  his  brother  and  sister  'coons 
we  should  have  found  it  impossible  to  pick  out 
our  friend.  Yet  he  left  with  us  the  impression  of 
vivid  individuality. 

At  the  time  of  his  advent  the  family  pets  con- 
sisted of  Tommy,  the  Shetland  pony,  and  a 
pointer  named  Peter.  Peter  was  amiability  in- 
carnate. Never,  from  puppyhood  to  the  dav  of 
his  death,  did  we  know  him  to  lose  his  temper 
with  any  living  creature.  Yet  a  hunting  dog, 
even  a  bird  dog,  might  have  been  expected  to  look 
askance  at  the  little  wild  beast , which  came  to 
share  his  back  yard.  Peter  accepted  the  new 
member  of  the  family  with  perfect  friendliness. 
All  the  temper  there  was  came  from  Jake,  and  the 
occasion  on  which  it  was  shown  made  a  little 
comedy. 

As  a  city  yard  provided  limited  space  for  the 
burial  of  bones,  it  sometimes  happened  that  Peter 
buried  his  within  the  radius  of  Jake's  chain. 
Then  the  aim  of  Jake's  existence,  for  the  time 
being,  was  to  dig  up  that  bone.  No  sooner  was 
Peter  in  some  other  part  of  the  yard  that  the  'coon 
would  pace  over  to  the  burial  place.  Not  so  fast! 
Peter,  for  all  he  seems  engrossed  in  other  matters, 
has  had  an  eye  out.  He  trots  back  and  flings 
himself  down  on  the  spot  as  if  by  accident. 
1  lien  it  is  that  Jake  ceases  to  be  the  mild- 
mannered  little  fellow  of  ordinary  times.  He 
flies  into  a  rage,  jabbering  furiously,  and  attacks 
his  friend's  paws.  Peter  does  not  retreat  but 
neither  does  he  retaliate,  merely  shifts  his  paws 
out  of  the  way  of  the  sharp  little  teeth. 

The  bone  question  made  the  only  known 
breach  between  them.  Peter  slept  with  Jake  in 
his  little  box  house  as  often  as  in  his  own  quarters 
in  the  barn.  This  may  have  been  for  company's 
sake  and  it  may  have  been  for  a  more  selfish  rea- 
son. Jake  was  a  comfortable  bedfellow  on  a  cold 
night,  combining  in  his  small  person  the  virtues  of 
a  soapstone  and  a  muff. 

His  position  in  sleeping  was  as  compact  as  pos- 
sible. He  sat  down,  slid  forward  on  the  small  of 
his  back,  tucked  his  nose  down  into  his  stomach, 
brought  his  hind  legs  up  on  either  side  of  his  neck, 
clasped  his  fore  legs  over  the  hind  legs  and  lastly, 
brought  his  tail  up  over  the  whole.  Don't  ask 
me  how  he  managed  to  breathe!  When  you 
picked  him  up  he  held  you  tight,  as  if  he  were 
clinging  to  a  tree  trunk.  His  arms  (they  seemed 
more  like  arms  than  fore  legs)  clasped  your  neck. 
His  hind  legs  went  as  far  round  your  waist  as  they 
would  go. 

He  once  locked  his  first  mistress  out  of  her  own 
house,  but  when  we  knew  him  his  chance  for  mis- 
chief was  necessarily  limited,  so  we  have  no  such 
story  to  tell  of  Jake  as  this  true  tale  of  a  V  ermont 
'coon.  He  (the  Vermonter)  had  a  special  re- 
treat under  a  little  trap  door  in  the  floor  of  the 
farmhouse  kitchen.  Here  he  would  lurk,  with 
the  door  slightly  raised,  and  when  the  unsuspeer- 
ing  cat  came  by,  a  swift  paw  would  dart  out  and 
tweak  her  tail.  By  the  time  pussy  had  collected 
her  wits  the  practical  joker  had  slammed  down  his 
door  and  was  doubtless  laughing  to  himself  in  his 
dark  cubby-hole. 

But  a  love  of  playthings  was  ingrained  in  Jake. 
As  a  puppy  cherishes  his  old  shoe  or  a  curtain- 
stick,  so  Jake  treasured  his  three  inches  of  lead 
pipe  and  his  pebbles.  It  was  an  unfailing  source 
of  amusement  to  work,  work  till  a  pebble  was 
stuck  in  the  hole  and  then  work,  work  till  it  was 
picked  out  again. 

If,  as  has  been  said,  delicate  hands  are  the 
surest  sign  of  blue  blood,  Jake  was  a  true  aristo- 
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From  Canton,  China,  we  import 
these  artistic  examples  of  orien- 
tal craftsmanship,  suggesting  in 
every  line  cool  and  restful  re- 
pose.   Woven  of  carefully  se- 
lected rattan  by  expert  weavers, 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
Vantine  representatives  in  the 
Far  East,  unaffected  by  water, 
and  greatly  improved  when  oc- 
casionally drenched.    May  be 
moved  from  place  to  place  with 
only  the  slightest  exertion  and 
may  be  used  on  the  lawn 
as  satisfactorily  as  on  the 
porch  as  t  hey  ha  ve  no  legs 
to  sink  into  the  earth. 
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BIRD  BATHS 

are  a  source  of  endless  pleasure.  The 
birds  they  attract  to  your  garden  bring 
life,  color  and  delightful  entertainment. 

Erkins  Bird  Baths  are  to  be  had  in  a 
variety  of  distinctive  designs  and  are 
rendered  in  Pompeian  Stone,  a  marble- 
like  composition 
*s^uJ^  j  ^  that  is  practically 
everlasting. 
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The  ERKINS 
STUDIOS 

221  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  City 


"Reading  Selma  Lager  Id  f  is  like  sitting  in 
the  dusk  of  a.  Spanish  cathedral — certainly 
one  has  been  on  holy  ground." 

— Hugo  Alfven,  the  Swedish  composer 

Have  you  read  "The  Emperor  of  Portugallia" 
her  latest  novel?  Net,  $1.50 
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Danersk  Decorative  Furniture 

Exquisite  furniture  at  modest  prices  in  the  old  Venetian 
Colorings  or  Natural  Wood  Tones  held  in  stock  ready 
to  finish  on  short  notice. 

A  complete  scheme  for  each  room  worked  out  for  you 
from  block  print  or  old  piece  will  give  the  maximum 
charm  and  individuality  for  the  smallest  cost.  Your 
choice  from  a  line  of  our  own  manufacture  will  be 
finished  as  a  unit  for  you.  and  sent  direct  from  our  fac- 
tory. The  maker  atone  ran  stand  back  of  the  product. 
Do  not  fail  to  call  when  you  are  in  New  York 

Write  to-day  for  our  complete  Catalogue  "D-4," 
or  call  at  Exhibition  Rooms. 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

2  West  47th  Street  New  York 

First  Door  West  of  Fifth  Avenue— 4th  Floor 
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RICH  IN  RARE  EXAMPLES 
OI  THE  BEST  EARLY 
FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE,  TAPES- 
TRIES, PORCELAINS, 
( IHINA  AND  GLASSWARE. 

H.KOOPMAN&SON 

16  East  Forty-Sixth  Street 
New  York 

Opposite  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 
NEW  YORK  PARIS 
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"Live  More  Retired  from  Young  Women" 

George  Washington's  Version  of 

"  Far  From  the  Maddening  Girls  " 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  letter  written  by  George  Washington  in  his  senti- 
mental salad  days: — 

"My  place  of  residence  is  at  present  at  his  Lordship's,  where  I  might,  was  my  heart  disengaged,  pass  my  time  very  pleas- 
antly as  there's  a  very  agreeable  young  lady  lives  in  the  same  house.  But  as  that's  only  adding  fuel  to  the  fire,  it  makes  me  the 
more  uneasy,  for  by  often,  and  unavoidably,  being  in  company  with  her  revives  my  former  passion  for  your  Lowland  beauty; 
whereas,  was  I  to  live  more  retired  from  young  women,  I  might  in  some  measure  eliviate  my  sorrows,  by  burying  that  chaste 
and  troublesome  passion  in  the  grave  of  oblivion  or  eternal  forgetfulness,  for  as  I  am  very  well  assured,  that's  the  only  antidote 
or  remedy,  that  I  shall  ever  be  relieved  by  or  only  recess  that  can  administer  any  cure  or  help  to  me,  as  I  am  well  convinced,  was 
I  ever  to  attempt  anything,  I  should  only  get  a  denial  which  would  be  only  adding  grief  to  uneasiness." 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  intimate  pictures  of  Washington's  home  life  found 
in  Paul  Wilstach's  charming  book 

MOUNT  VERNON 

^Washington's  Home  and  the  Nations  Shrine 

The  only  adequate  record  of  this  historic  mansion  and  of  George  Washington 
the  home-loving  country  gentleman. 

Fully  illustrated  with  photographs  and  reproductions  from  old  portraits  and 
drawings  never  before  published. 

Boxed.    Net,  $2.00.    AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

Carden  City    DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY    New  York 


crat.  It  was  a  lesson  in  table  manners  to  see  him 
eat  a  strawberry,  sitting  on  his  haunches  and 
holding  it  so  daintily  in  those  patrician  fingers. 
I  cannot  say  that  the  end  of  his  meals  was  as  well 
bred  as  the  beginning.  He  always  washed  his 
food — a  trick  characteristic  of  his  race;  then, 
when  he  had  eaten  his  fill,  he  proceeded  to  upset 
his  water  basin  and,  having  made  a  beautiful  pud- 
dle, he  danced  in  it,  jumping  stiff-legged,  all  four 
feet  off  the  ground  at  once  and  tail  erect.  Poor 
little  man!  Doubtless  he  was  making  the  best 
imitation  he  could  of  those  delightful,  sloshy 
creek  banks  where  by  rights  he  should  have  been 
wandering. 

Slush  and  drizzle  were  delights  to  him.  The 
weather  that  a  human  being  is  apt  to  consider 
perfectly  beastly  was  just  the  weather  for  him. 
And  often  have  I  wakened  in  the  thawy  winter 
nights  to  hear  a  soft  chirring  in  the  back  yard  and 
have  known  that  Jake  was  paddling  joyously 
about  in  the  wet.  On  such  a  night  his  people 
woke  from  their  long  winter  sleep  to  go  "pro- 
jeckin'"  about  the  country. 

On  such  a  night,  with  rain  falling  on  dirty 
snow,  Peter  came  to  the  upper  piazza  and  whined 
insistently.  The  mistress  woke,  investigated, 
saw  nothing,  and,  having  scolded  Peter  and  or- 
dered him  back  to  bed,  returned  to  her  own.  It 
was  not  many  minutes  before  Peter  was  back 
again,  whining  beneath  the  bedroom  windows. 
He  received  corporal  punishment,  but  his  mis- 
tress had  hardly  lain  down  before  that  urgent 
whine  came  once  again.  This  time,  lightly  clad 
in  wrapper  and  slippers,  she  carried  her  investiga- 
ions  further  afield.  As  she  stood  puzzled  in  the 
dripping  yard  a  shadow  slipped  noiselessly  down 
the  area  steps.  Jake's  chain  had  come  loose  and 
Peter,  seeing  that  something  was  wrong,  had  come 
to  tell  of  it.  But  for  his  warning  our  pet  might 
have  been  over  the  back  fences  and  away  long  be- 
fore morning.  He  was  having  the  time  of  his  life 
and  was  in  no  mind  to  be  chained  up  again.  He 
wound  his  forelegs  about  a  leg  of  the  big  refrigera- 
tor and  only  then  did  his  mistress  learn  how  much 
muscle  was  in  one  small  'coon.  She  pulled  at 
the  chain,  Jake  held  on,  and  before  he  let  go 
the  ice-box  was  moved  an  inch  or  so.  The 
mistress  vouches  for  this — and  she  is  a  truthful 
woman. 

It  was  on  another  wet  night  when  we  women- 
folk were  away  that  the  master  came  in  late  to 
find  Bridget  at  the  unseasonable  work  of  making 
his  bed.  It  seemed  that  when  she  had  gone  up  to 
turn  down  the  clothes  for  the  night  she  had  found 
the  bed  covered  with  muddy  tracks  and  in  its 
centre,  between  the  sheets,  if  you  please,  was  Mas- 
ter Jake  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  He  had 
slipped  his  chain,  come  up  through  the  house,  and 
gone  unerringly  to  the  proper  place  for  a  good 
sleep. 

\\  e  wanted  a  photograph  of  the  three  pets  to- 
gether. It  seemed  an  easy  matter  to  get  one, 
but  when  Tommy  was  led  into  the  yard  and  Jake 
was  unchained,  Peter  was  the  only  one  of  the  trio 
that  could  be  induced  to  "look  pleasant." 
Tommy  was  quite  unmanageable  through  fear, 
and  Jake  would  do  nothing  but  flatten  him- 
self on  the  ground  and  snarl  in  angry  terror. 
Tommy's  feelings  were  easy  to  explain.  Prob- 
ably one  wild  beast  smell  is  enough  like  another 
to  arouse  that  old,  old  racial  memory  of  wolves 
and  bears,  yes,  and  for  all  we  know  of  the  sabre- 
toothed  tiger  in  those  earlier  forests.  But  why 
Jake,  who  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  a  dog, 
his  natural  enemy,  should  have  such  overwhelm- 
ing fear  of  a  horse-beast  is  a  mystery  I  leave  to 
naturalists. 

And  in  the  end  we  were  the  cause  of  his  death, 
though,  Heaven  knows,  we  meant  kindly.  His  old 
house,  an  ordinary  wooden  box  containing  a  bed 
of  straw,  seemed  too  cold.  Another  house  was 
made,  one  box  inside  another,  the  space  between 
lined  with  straw.  Soon  after  he  moved  into  his 
new  quarters  he  caught  pneumonia,  probably 
from  the  difference  between  his  over-warm  house 
and  the  outer  air. 

It  is  years  since  he  died,  but  when  last  I  opened 
the  box  where  his  playthings  and  collar  are  kept 
the  latter  still  had  the  wild-animal  smell  which 
we  shall  always  associate  with  him.  Never 
again  shall  we  put  on  a  'coon-skin  coat  without  a 
qualm.  It  represents  the  lives  of  several  possible 
Jakes.  We  do  not  want  another  'coon.  I  he 
chained  wild  animal  can  have  at  best  but  an 
artificial  happiness.  But  we  are  glad  to  have  had 
him.  He  has  left  us  a  pleasant  memory  and  a 
liking  for  all  his  race. 

Helen  Minturn  Seymour. 
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BUREAU  OF  DECORATION 

AU  QUATRIEME 


ARCHITECTURAL  WOODWORK  OF 
GEORGIAN  PERIOD 

PANELLED  ROOMS 

STAIRCASES 
MANTELS  IN  WOOD 
AND  MARBLE 


IRON  FOR  INTERIOR  AND 
EXTERIOR  USE 


Origiual  Charles    II   eaned  day  bed  in 
;tn  i.  and  gold,  $850. 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 

NEW  YORK 
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Necklaces,  beat  (tifully 

MATCHED  AND  GRADED; 

also  loose  Pearls  of 

GREAT  RARITY  FOR  ad- 
dition TO  CENTRES  MAY 
ALWAYS  BE  SELECTED 
PROM  THE  DREICER  COL- 
LECTION of  (  Oriental 
Pearls  ^  


HRANf.1l  AT  CHICAGO 


lEhrich  (Balleries 

Dealers  in  "Old  Masters"  Exclusively 
707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  55th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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Outfitting  the  Golfer  for  the  Spring  Game 
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LINDSAY  GLEN 

Of  The  Countn?  Life  Advertising  De- 
partment's Service  Bureau  ■ftfill  be  glad 
to  furnish  further  information  or  pur- 
chase  any"  of  the  articles  mentioned. 

Address  11  West  32nd  St.,  NleW  York 


JERSEY  CLOTH  FOR  WOMEN  S  SMART  SPORT  SUITS 

OLF  has  always  appealed  to  woman — even 
the  most  exigeant  delight  in  the  game. 
This  is  for  the  reason  that  she  can  dress 
the  part  smartly  without  having  it  interfere  with 
her  game.  "Golf  does  not  disarrange  one  so 
completely,  nor  make  one  appear  as  unpleasantly 
vigorous  as  tennis  does,"  languidly  announced  a 

woman,  clad  in  perfect  golfing  togs,  lolling  on     5,—,.,,,  .„_.„— 

a  bench  at  the  eighteenth  hole  on  the  Piping 

Rock  links""last  week.    The  voice  and  position  suggested  a  pale  blue 
butterfly  of  fashion,  which  idea  was  possibly  reflected  in  my  eyes,  for  she 
added  quickly,  "I  have  all  the  energy  in  the  world  when  I  want 
it.    I  relax  at  will  to  refresh  my  nerve-cells." 

This  new  type  of  woman,  which  is  to-day  making  a  revolution 
even  in  her  own  world,  is  well  turned  out,  well  put  together,  and 
orderly  in  mind  and  body.  It  is  not  the  clothes  she  wears  which 
make  her  trim  and  fit;  it  is  the  manner  in  which  she  has  put  them 
on.  This  fact  is  emphasized  by  the  appearance  of  the  woman 
who  is  as  smartly  put  together  on  coming  in  over  the  links  as- 
she  was  in  going  out.  1  he  secret  of  being  what  the  French  term 
bien  soigne  is  dressing  carefully  and  gathering  all  the  stray  ends 
into  orderly  disarray. 

A  well-fitting  coat  may  be  ruined  in  appearance  if  not  adjusted 
properly  to  the  figure,  and  the  whole  well-groomed  appearance  of 
a  woman  may  be  spoiled  by  a  straying  lock  of  hair.  The  hair 
should  be  lightly  covered  with  a  fine  net  in  the  same  shade  as  the 
hair.    A  net,  well  adjusted,  will  hold  the  hat  in  place,  making  it 

[>ossible  to  retain  the  bewitching  angle  it  possessed  as  she  jauntily 
eft  the  dressing  room. 

JERSEY  CLOTH,  THE  SEASON'S  FAD 

Jersey  cloth  is  a  positive  rage  in  all  sports  suits,  and  appears  in  the 
trained  frocks  of  the  smart  models  for  the  spring.    Its  elasticity 
is  a  joy,  and  the  soft  clinging  effect  is  very  becoming  to  the  slender 
figure  which  is  still  an  obsession  with  the  sportswoman.    One  of 
the  newest  models  in  sports  suits  has  a  trig  little  Jersey  cloth 
coat,  plaited  in  the  back,  and  has  a  narrow  double  belt.  The 
skirt  is  short  and  finely  plaited  in  a  plaid  velour  cloth,  which 
is  also  soft  and  clinging.    This  model  comes  in  different  com- 
binations of  color.    A  striking  suit  had  a  Jersey  coat  in  forest  A  smart  outfit  for  golfing>  with  blue  ^ 

green,  the  Collar  and  pipings  of  the  tour  patch   pockets  of  the    coat  and  cream-colored  cricket  flannel  trous 

same  green,  and  plaid  velour  for  the  skirt, 
a  soft  silk  hat,  in  a  high,  small-brim  sailor  shape,  in  golden 
brown,  with  a  bright  bunch  of  flowers  embroidered  on  the  brim  in  front. 


TOGS  FOR  THE  SPRING-TIME  GOLFER 


With  this  is  worn    ers'  black  silk  bow  tie>  and  black  and  white 


Golf  6uit  with  Jersey  cloth  coat  in  green.   Skirt  in 
plaid  velour  cloth,  collars  and  piping  in  the  same  plaid, 
green  and  cream  colored 


The  shirt  was  a  fine  cream- 
colored  silk,  and  with  it  was 
worn  a  golden  brown  silk  tie. 
The  boots  were  low,  with  the 
approved  St.  Andrew's  tongue, 
flat  heels,  and  rubber  soles. 
These  boots  are  in  a  new  shade 
of  tan,  which  is  almost  a  golden 
brown.  The  stockings  were  in 
green  silk  w  ith  clocks  in  tan  silk 
embroidered  on  the  side;  heavy 
gloves  of  cream-colored  wash- 
able fabric  made  a  fitting  and 
serviceable  finish  for  this  outfit. 

Sport  suits  in  wool  Jersey  are 
also  seen  in  new  shades  of  char- 
treuse, jade,  apple  green,  blue, 
plum,  and  gray.  These  suits 
have  Jersey  cloth  skirts  which 
smartly  flare  and  give  the  new 
silhouette. 

An  alluring  Chenal  model,  in 
wool  Jersey,  is  seen  in  that  won- 
derful b'iege  color  so  popular  in 
Paris.  A  striking  tailor  gown 
comes  in  gold,  Copenhagen 
blue,  or  purple.  The  combina- 
tion of  colors  in  the  sports  and 
train-suits  bids  fair  to  give  the 
links  the  appearance  of  an  ani- 
mated herbaceous  border. 


N  this  country,  where  the  idle  man  suggests 
treason  to  his  bank  statement — as  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  is  to  work  until  that  bank  account 
is  in  a  vigorous  condition,  and  then  to  keep  on 
working. for  fear  it  will  not  always  remain  so — 
golf  is  looked  upon  as  habit,  more  or  less 
malignant  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 

_,i,.,..»,.._.,.,....„n.„  tmmmmJi     man.    Even  in  war  time,  the  game  is  fitting 

exercise  and  puts  a  man  in  good  condition  and 
training,  which  he  may  need  if  called  upon  to  carry  a  gun  in  place  of  a  club. 
A  man  realizes  to-day,  that  he  can  play  as  good  a  game  in  the  proper 
kit,  as  when  attired  in  "just  anything."  The  well  turned  out 
man  is  impressive  to  his  foe,  and  makes  his  gallery  sympathetic 
— from  which  one  might  conclude  that  "clothes  make  the  man." 
Not  at  all,  but  if  a  man  is  thoroughly  well  groomed,  half  the 
battle  is  won.  Golfing  clothes  should  be  well  cut,  but  should  fit 
loosely  and  comfortably,  and  should  be  in  sufficient  number  and 
variety  to  permit  of  change  of  suit  every  few  days.  Being  one's 
own  valet  is  rather  wearing,  but  is  quite  worth  while.  One  of 
the  best  golfers,  while  speaking  of  his  wardrobe  in  this  connection, 
said,  "As  we  have  to  buy  new  sports  togs  every  so  often,  we  might 
as  well  buy  the  proper  things  in  the  proper  cut.  The  existing 
style  is  always  the  easiest  to  appear  one's  best  in." 

SPORTS  CLOTHES 

Men  are  so  tenacious  of  the  type  of  togs  to  wThich  they 
have  been  accustomed  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  them 
change,  for  the  idea  that  comfort  and  style  may  be  synon- 
ymous seems  impossible  to  grasp.    The  golf  suits  in  English 
and  Scotch  tweeds,  and  rough  homespun  in  gray-brown 
and  green  mixtures,  are  always  part  of  even  the  conservative 
man's  sports  outfit.    One  of  the  new  suits  has  a  plain  but 
loose  coat,  with  four  large  pockets  and  wide  rolling 
collar;  long  trousers  or  knickerbockers  may  be  had 
as  desired.    A  suit  in  the  military  cut,  with  a  full 
Norfolk  jacket,  in  shower-proof  gabardine  in  a  dark 
brown  and  dark  green  heather  mixture,  comes  also 
with  the  knickerbockers  or  long  trousers,  and  a  waist- 
coat in  fancy  knitted  material,  with  a  plain  band 
and  cuffs  finished  in  small  pearl  buttons. 

One  of  the  suits  for  golf  which  has  gained  much 
favor  consists  of  white  trousers  in  imported  cricket 
flannel  with  a  dark  blue  serge  coat,  loosely  fitted 
and  having  four  flap  pockets.  With  this  suit  is  worn  a  soft  negligee  shirt 
in  silk  or  linen,  with  a  bow  tie  in  silk  to  match  the  color  of  the  socks,  or 
a  mixture  of  the  blue  of  the  coat  and 
the  color  of  the  socks. 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  COAT 

A  perfect  coat  for  early  spring 
golfing,  when  the  chill  of  the  early 
evening  makes  some  outer  wrap  a 
necessity,  is  in  a  dark  brown  invis- 
ible check  with  a  knitted  wrist-band 
on  the  full  sleeves,  which  are  made 
extra  large  to  give  freedom  of  action. 
A  double  box-plait  in  the  coat  near 
the  armhole  adds  to  the  comfort 
of  the  wearer.  A  short  coat  made 
entirely  of  leather,  which  is  the 
accepted  material  for  sports  wear 
this  season,  is  finished  with  velvet 
collar  and  cuffs,  and  has  a  leather 
belt,  quite  like  the  trench  coats 
which  were  so  popular  last  season. 
This  coat  is  built  for  damp  weather, 
and  with  many  a  well-dressed  man 
takes  the  place  of  the  sweater  which 
was  so  long  popular  and  is  still  seen 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  colors  and 
cuts.  A  new  model  is  in  V-neck 
style  to  slip  over  the  head,  and 
is  in  a  heather  mixture  of  brown 
and  blue. 


Cape  coat  in  covert  cloth,  indisix-nsable  for  the 
early  spring  golfer 
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MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

Clothing  Ready  made  or  to  Measure  for  Spring 

Evening  Clothes,  Cutaways,  Sack  Suits 
Sporting  Clothes  and  Medium-weight  Overcoats 
English  and  Domestic  Hats  and  Furnishings 
Boots  and  Shoes  for  Dress,  Street  and  Outdoor  Sport 
Trunks,  Bags  and  Leather  Goods 

FOR  SMALL  BOYS: 
Rowe  &  Company's  Sailor  Suits  in  blue  serge  and  wash 
materials,  Sailor  Hats,  Overcoats,  Reefers  and  Accessories 

Linen  and  flannel  jackets  and  trunks,  stockings,  half-hose, 
boots,  shoes,collars,  cravats,  shirts,  underwear  and  pajamas 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 


BOSTON  BRANCH 
1 49  Tremont  Street 


NEWPORT BRANCH 
220  Bellevuc  Avenue 


ffcanklin  Simon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  .nth  ami  .iHth  sts.,  New  York 

Women's  Georgette  Gowns 

Elaboralrly  hradrd  in  harinon izi //;;  lours 


No.  (IH     Womrn'i  Georgette 

Crepe  Gown  in  biege,  lii'ln 

KliiV  or  (  open;  lie. nl<  <l  kind 
curves  .1  round  'lie  neck  and  ex- 
tends down  each  side  of  the 
headed  V-neck  front;  sleeves 
slashed  ai  1  I  how,  tinned  hack 
tahs  trimmed  with  a  row  of 
tiny  self-covered  hut  tons. 
The  skirt  gathered  front  and 
hai  k  is  headed,  cascaded  side 
drapi  1 11  -  ni\  <■  '  he 
harrel  silhouette. 


No.  TO — Women's  Georgette  Crepe  Gown 

in  biege,  light  gray  or  copen;  waist  elaborately- 
beaded  in  soft  colorings  with  a  bead-edged 
sailor  collar  in  back,  round  neck  and  yoke  in 
front;  sleeves  gathered  into  a  beaded  cufF.  The 
tasseled  girdle  is  a  silk  cord  that  crosses  and 
ties  in  front;  straight  line  skirt  with 
wide  beaded  border  and  side  panels. 


89.50 


HATS  and   SHOES  illustrated  from  our  shops 
Prices  upon  application 

Prompt  Delivery  Free,  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
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The  Hunters'  Stnie*  will  gladly  furnish 
information  about  Retail  Shops 
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Menu  for  the  Golf  Lunch 

ANN  REMSEN 


MAUL  ARCS  Maillard's 
I  breakfast'*  Breakfast 


COCOA 


COCOA 


Have  you  tasted  Maillard's?  If  not  why 
not  try  it  to-day.  Its  deliciously  refresh- 
ing flavor,  its  palatability,  its  nutritious 
qualities  and  its  economy  are  only  to  be 
fully  appreciated  after  an  actual  trial. 
Easy  to  make — delicious  to  take. 


At  good  stores 


IN  WALKING  in  over  the  links  to  the  Pip- 
ing Rock  Club  the  other  day,  some  one  re- 
marked: "It  may  be  a  social  crime  to  live 
to  eat  but  surely  the  menus  are  more  tempt- 
ing than  those  of  the  virtuous  "eating  to 
live,"  which  suggest  dieting,  and  which, 
again,  suggest  doing  without  all  the  alluring 
dishes  which  make  life  quite  worth  while. 

The  golf  lunch  should  be  tempting  and 
varied,  without  being  over-abundant.  No 
one  can  play  his  best  game  after  a  mid-day 
feast,  as  has  been  said  over  and  over  again. 
1  he  modern  lunch  consists  of  three  courses — 
a  piece  de  resistance,  and  two  minor  dishes. 
A  menu  which  appeals  to  the  modern  gourmet, 
who  also  may  be  a  golfer,  is  the  following: 

Deerfoot  sausages 
Large  hominy  with  hot  corn  bread  and  butter 
Broiled  chicken  ' 
Endive  salad  with  Russian  dressing 
Buckwheat  cakes 
Coffee 

A  delicious  lunch,  which  may  serve  also  as 
an  American  breakfast  is: 

Stewed   kidney   and  waffles 
Breaded  lamb  chops — Puree  of  peas 
Fruit  and  coffee 

From  the  menu  of  a  club  lunch,  I  have 
selected  some  tempting  dishes,  which  may  be 


of  assistance  to  the  harrowed  housekeeper  in 
times  of  stress,  through  the  spring  invasion  of 
the  golfer: 

SOFT  CLAMS,  GRISWOLD 

Open  forty-eight  good  sized,  very  fresh  soft 
clams.  Remove  all  sandy  parts,  keeping  nothing 
but  the  perfect  bodies;  plunge  in  a  quart  of  boil- 
ing water  two  minutes,  drain,  and  place  in  a 
sautoire  with  quarter  teaspoon  finely  chopped 
parsley,  quarter  teaspoon  chopped  chevril,  half 
teaspoon  salt,  saltspoon  cayenne  pepper,  two 
tablespoons  port  wine,  and  two  tablespoons  good 
brandy.  Carefully  mix  by  shuffling  pan.  Cover 
pan  and  let  steam  five  minutes.  -Transfer  clams 
inrb  a  chafing  dish  or  soup  tureen,  spread  a 
Hollandaise  sauce  (as  below)  over,  finely  chop 
half  a  medium  seeded  green  pepper,  sprinkle  it 
over  the  clams,  and  serve  without  mixing. 

HOLLANDAISE  SAUCE 

Place  in  a  small  enamelled  pan  one  light  table- 
spoon freshly  crushed  whole  white  pepper,  add 
four  tablespoons  good  vinegar  (tarragon  vinegar 
is  best),  one  good  teaspoon  fresh  lemon  juice, 
four  leaves  thoroughly  washed  and  drained 
parsley,  and  four  leaves  well  washed  and  drained 
chevril.  Set  the  pan  on  the  corner  of  the  range 
and  let  slowly  reduce  to  one  half  the  quantity, 
gently  mixing  once  in  a  while.  Then  press  it 
through  a  cheesecloth  into  a  bowl,  crack  in  one 


ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

Made  from  Cream  of  Tartar 
Absolutely  Pure 
No  Alum  No  Phosphate 


THE  STANDARD  IMPORTED  CLIV^OIL 


Creamed  Chicken  alaKing 

A  Treat  for  Gourmet,  Epicure,  and  Just 

Plain  Folks — prepared  of  the  finest  materials  by  our 
chef  from  the  Paris  Ritz.  Only  25c  and  50c  at 
all  fine  grocers.  Or  send  us  gl.45  or  $2.85  for  \ 
doz.  respective  sizes,  delivery  prepaid  if  you  men- 
tion your  grocer.  In  Canada  35c  and  65c;  $2.00  and  £3.75,  \ 
doz.     Write,  mentioning  grocer,  for  booklet  "How  and  When." 

PURITY  CROSS  Inc.,  Route  2-C.L,  Orange  N.  J. 


Zmcuii 


Why 
Clysmic? 

Because  it  is  a  delicious  spark- 
ling spring  water  for  the  table — 
also  a  corrective  in  all  acidosis 
conditions  of  the  system. 


15  grains  of  Lithia  Salts 
to  the  gallon. 

Sold  everywhere  in  splits, 
pints  and  quarts  only. 


Don't  accept  ordinary  waters. 


Insist  on  ^enuine 
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hr  dessert 
course  is  served 
at  your  luncheon  or 
dinner  or  the  refresh- 
ment to  \  our  afternoon 
Kjiests  In  it  he  our  of  the  il.iint\  and  unique 
v't  ciiic  i  Vtttf  ices,  sherbets,  charlottes  or  jellies. 
1  hese  violi  t  ili  sm  i  is  .ire  exclusive  in  their  taste 
and  color  lhc\  may  he  served  as  simply  or 
elaborately  at  you  wish.    A  simple  way — 


Woodland  Sundae 


B>  Mr. 


Alk+rl  Jmroltt,  Ch»f  J*  Cuiti'nt 
of  AUint  Club 

hill  sundae  glass  with  vanilla  icr 
cm  am.  sprinkle  with  i hopped  mix- 
ed nuts  jild  vs  hipped  cream  and 
a  maraschino  cherry.  I'our  Creme 
1  VMM  over  all  tor  flavoring. 

Crimr  Vvrtlr  I  Pninniintnl  F-Y'r  I  t  i« 
mill  jt  Hoc.  and  £i  so  per  hnttlr.  ar  fam  v 
trwerrs  and  wine  dralrrt.  BiHik  of  rccripta 
bv  wrll-known  ehrfa  tent  frrr.    Write  for 

SHEFFIELD  COMPANY 

S3  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Buy  Maple  Syrup 

direct  from  the  woods 

Send  15c  for  two-ounce  samples  cast  of  the 
Mississippi  and  .*oc  west. 

JUSTAMERE  FARM 
Middletown  Springs  Vermont 


The  London  Times  recently  said 
of  this  woman,  'winner  of  the  Nobel 
prise,  4  'she  is  among  the  half  dozen 
leading,  Irving  writers  of  the  world. ' ' 
Miss  Lagerlof's  new  novel, 

"THE  EMPEROR  OF 

PORTUGALLIA" 
is  the  story  of  a  father's  lote 
— a  Swedish  "Pere  Goriot." 

Translated  by  Velma  Swanston  Howard 
Net.  $1.50 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


fciil^,rida,M8hI:]a  System 


Of  Underground  Refuse  Disposal 

installed  at  your  home  this  Spring — means 
less-  danger  from  infantile  paralysis  germs. 
Eliminate  the  dirty  garbage  pail. 
Openalwith  foot. 

Hands  never  touch. 


t.:iaiAjj.j:u;kt.]M 


Underground  Garbage 
and  Refuse  Receivers 

A  Fireproof  Receiver  for  ashes, 
sweepings  and  oily  waste  in  house  or 
GARAGE. 

Before  buying  send  for  our  cata- 
logue.   It  will  pay  you. 

See  our  list  of  owners. 
Sold  direct.    Send  for  catalogue, 
r.  II.  STEPHENSON,  Vlfr. 
26  Farrar  SI.,  Lynn.  Mum. 


1'irsli  egg  \"lk,  shandy  mix  with  .1  whisk  fur  one 
minuti  .  tin  n  1  .in  lulls  (Imp  in  ilmp  I > v  (Imp  "in 
Kill  lid  united  butter,  liritsk I y  and  con- 

tinuously mixing  with  the  whisk  while  adding  it. 
Season  with  two  saltsoooiiH  salt  anil  hall  Halt- 
spoon  cayenne  pepper,  briskly  mix  fur  one  minute 

longer     I'm  ss  1 1  -I.  a  i  lofh  into  a  same  bowl 

and  set  \  c 

OMItlTTI  CILMTINI 

Crack  a  fresh  cug  in  a  small  pan,  adding  yolks 
of  two  (  ugs,  a  he. ivy  teaspoon  Hour,  two  tallies 
spoons  hue  sugar,  and  half  teaspoon  vanilla  es- 
sence. Sharply  stir  with  wooden  spoon  for  two 
minutes,  then  pour  in  two  gills  milk  and  half 
ounce  butter;  place  pan  on  fire  and  sharply  stir 
with  wooden  spoon  lor  ten  minutes,  or  until  well 
thickened  and  scry  smooth. 

Carefully  crack  eight  fresh  eggs  in  a  bowl, 
add  a  half  gill  cream,  two  salt  spoons  salt,  a 
tablespoon  hue  sugar,  and  sharply  beat  with  fork 
for  two  minutes.  Heat  a  tablespoon  good  butter 
in  .1  It  \  uiu  pan,  drop  in  the  eggs,  briskly  stir  with 
fork  for  two  minutes,  let  rest  for  half  minute, 
carefully  spread  preparation  over  omelette,  fold 
up  opposite  sides  to  meet  in  centre,  let  rest  for  a 
minute,  then  turn  on  a  hot  dish.  Sprinkle  two 
tablespoons  fine  sugar  over,  carefully  glaze  sur- 
face with  a  red  poker  or  salamander,  pour  a 
groseilles-maraschino  sauce  around  the  omelette 
and  serve. 

(IKOSKILLE-MARASCHINO  SAUCF. 

Dilute  in  a  small  saucepan  four  tablespoons 
current  jelly  with  one  tablespoon  fine  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  maraschino  and  half  gill  water. 
Set  the  pan  on  the  fire,  let  slowly  boil  for  three 
minutes,  and  use  as  directed. 

MOUSSE    OF  SALMON 

Steam  one  pound  of  salmon.  Flake  it,  and 
remove  skin  and  bone.  Rub  it  through  a  wire 
sieve.  Have  half  a  tumblerful  of  stock  (fish 
stock  for  preference),  and  melt  in  it  three  leaves 
of  white  leaf  gelatine.  Add  it  to  the  sieved  fish. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  cayenne. 
Whip  about  half  a  pint  of  cream  and  stir  it  in. 
Color  to  a  pretty  pale  pink  with  carmine.  Add 
this  drop  by  drop  and  be  careful  not  to  get  the 
color  too  deep.  Rinse  a  china  souffle  dish  in 
cold  water.  Fill  it  and  let  the  mousse  set  in  a 
cold  place.  When  set  arrange  a  border  of  very 
thinly  sliced  cucumber  (with  the  peel  left  on) 
round  the  edge  and  place  a  round  of  cucumber  in 
the  centre.  W  ith  a  bag  and  pipe  pipe  a  rose  of 
whipped  cream  on  each  circle  of  cucumber.  Al- 
low two  to  three  hours  for  the  mousse  to  set,  ac- 
cording to  the  heat  of  the  day  (if  you  have  ice 
the  mousse  will  set  in  an  hour  or  less).  If  the 
cook  is  single-handed  she  should  cook  and  sieve 
the  salmon  the  previous  day. 

If  there  is  a  shortage  of  cream  use  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  cream  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  smooth 
white  sauce  made  with  milk.  I  hese  quantities 
are  enough  for  eight  persons. 

A  menu  which  is  popular  with  the  hungry 
golfer  is  the  follow  ing: 

Chicken  broth 
Scallops,  Brestoise 
Broiled  squabs  with  bacon 
Salad  and  Coffee 

SCALLOPS,  BRESTOISE 

Place  in  a  saucepan  one  and  a  half  pounds 
very  fresh  scallops  with  gill  white  wine,  gill  water, 
half  teaspoon  salt,  and  saltspoon  cayenne  pepper. 
Cover  pan  and  boil  five  minutes.  Place  a  finely 
chopped  white  onion  in  a  saucepan  with  table- 
spoon melted  butter  and  fry  five  minutes.  Add 
tablespoon  flour,  stir  well,  then  strain  liquor  of 
the  scallops  into  this  pan,  mix  with  a  wooden 
spoon  until  it  comes  to  a  boil.  Add  three  table- 
spoons fresh  bread  crumbs,  a  half  bean  chopped 
garlic,  and  a  teaspoon  freshly  chopped  parsley; 
mix  well.  Finely  chop  scallops,  add  to  sauce 
with  yolk  of  one  egg,  sharply  mix,  and  cook  five 
minutes.  Pour  preparation  into  a  dish  and  let 
get  cold.  Divide  the  scallops  into  six  large  scal- 
lop shells,  smooth  surface  to  dome-shaped  forms, 
sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs,  and  arrange  a  few 
small  bits  butter  over  them;  place  in  a  tin  and 
bake  in  oven  twelve  minutes.    Remove  and 


Proved  Best  by  U.S.  Tests 


After  the  most  rigid  tests 
McCniy  Refrigerators  were 
selected  for  use  in  the  U.  S. 
Pure  Food  Testing  Labora- 
tories at  Washington. 

In  selecting  a  refrigerator 
for  your  own  use,  you  can 
safely  be  guided  by  the 
judgment  of  the  U.  S.  re- 
frigeration experts. 


Sanitary  Refrigerators 

The  McCray  System  in- 
sures a  constant  circulation 
of  cold,  dry,  purified  air 
through  every  food  com- 
partment, which  refriger- 
ates perfectly.  Germs, 
bacteria  and  microbes  can- 
not live  in  this  cold,  dry, 
constantly  circulating  air. 

The  interior  lining  is  of 
snow-white,  opal  glass — 
stain  and  acid  proof — spot- 
lessly clean  and  sanitary. 
There  are  no  cracks, crevices 
or  "  hard  to  get  at "  corners. 
The  sanitary  metal  bar 
shelves  are  removable  and 
the  whole  interior  can  easily 
be  kept  sweet  and  clean. 

Write  for  Catalogue 

which  shows  a  great  variety  of 
sizes  at  prices  from  $30  up  for 
almost  every  requirement. 

No.  92  for  Residences.    No.  70  for  Grocers. 
No.  §1.  for  Hotels,  Clubs  and.  Restaurants. 
No.  62  for  Meat  Markets. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

722  Lake  Street  Kendallville.  lod. 

Agencies  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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The  Readers'  Service  will  aire  information 
about  the  latest  automobile  accessories 
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(cLfe  WHITE  ENAMEL 

WHERE    people  of 
worth    gather,  you 
will   find  Vitralite, 
the  Long- Life  White  Enamel, 
on  the  woodwork. 

Comparison  displays  the  mas- 
tery of  Vitralite  in  chaste,  white 
beauty  But  time  alone  can 
show  its  greatest  virtue — firm, 
dogged  endurance. 

Designed  as  the  finest  type  of 
finish  for  the  best  interior  work, 
Vitralite  when  put  to  test  wears 
longer  than  ordinary  paint  on 
exterior  work. 

Whether  you  do  "the  little  job 
around  the  place"  yourself,  or 
have  a  painter  do  your  whole 
house,  be  sure  it's  Vitralite. 

Vitralite  may  now  be  had  in  a 
number  of  authoritative  tints. 

fl"  FLOOR 
ISM 

"T  has  been  said  of  "61" 
Floor  Varnish  that  it  "shows 
only  the  reflection,"  which 
not  only  emphasizes  its  beauty 
but  also  implies  its  durability. 
It  is  heel-proof  and  mar-proof. 

Also,  like  any  good  floor  var- 
nish "61"  is  water-proof,  but  its 
extreme  resistance  to  wear  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  ordinary  kind. 

A  floor  finished  with  "61" 
requires  no  care,  other  than  an 
occasional  cleaning  with  soap 
and  water. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Booklets  and  sample 
panels  finished  with  Vitralite  and  "61" 
Floor  Varnish. 

The  quality  of  P&L  Varnish  Products  has 
a/ivays  been  their  strongest  guarantee.  Our 
established  policy  is  full  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded. 

Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc. 

Varnish  Makers  68  years 
113  Tonawanda  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
In  Canada,  57  Courtwnght  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario 


LAMBERT  VAUI 


PAL  Varnish  Products  are  made  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  Used  by  painters,  specified  by  architects,  and  sold 
and  hardware  dealers  everywhere.  Write  us  about  your  varnishing 


by  paint 
problems. 


The  most  interesting  and 
dramatic  of  all  the  O.  Henry 
stories: 

0.  HENRY 
BIOGRAPHY 

By  C.  ALPHONSO  SMITH 

Poe  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Virginia 

"O.  Henry  was  once  asked  why  he 
did  not  read  more  fiction,"  says  Dr. 
Smith.  "  '  It's  all  tame,'  he  replied, 
'as  compared  with  the  romance  of  my 
own  life.'  " 

This  record  of  paradox,  of  failure 
and  achievement,  of  the  romance  of 
this  author's  life,  as  revealed  by 
his  life-long  friend,  forms  a  story  of 
absorbing  interest. 

At  all  bookstores.    Illustrated,  net,  $2.50 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  & 
GARDEN  CITY 


COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 


American 
2lnttque£ 


Discriminating 
folk  who  are  in 
quest  of  the  dis- 
tinctive and  rare 
are  especially 
incited  to  in- 
spect this  collec- 
tion. 


Jf  urmture,  Cfjtna  anb  <§las& 
&are  anb  (genuine  $teceg 

iflra.  ^enrp  M.  Earner 

24  «J.  63rl>  Street    (3  to  6  p.  m.)    Jfjeto  gorfe 


PTOMAINE  POISONING  IN  DOGS 

HERE  are  many  persons,  including 
some  reputable  horse  doctors,  who 
apparently  recognize  no  canine  di- 
seases outside  of  distemper,  mange, 
and  rabies.  From  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
dogs  are  subject  to  almost  as  many  forms  of 
illness  and  disorder  as  are  human  beings,  and  the 
causes  and  symptoms  are  often  quite  similar. 

My  latest  experience  in  this  line  may  be 
worth  recording,  for  I  have  found  nothing  quite 
like  it  in  any  of  my  books  on  the  subject,  and 
there  may  be  dog  owners  who  will  have  occasion 
to  profit  by  it. 

My  dog  had  been  ailing  all  summer,  due  to  a 
recurrence  of  an  old  digestive  disorder.  He  was 
weak  and  thin,  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  more 
easily  affected  by  poison  than  a  thoroughly 
healthy  dog.  One  evening  he  suddenly  developed 
a  partial  paralysis  of  the  forelegs,  and  was  much 
frightened.  In  the  morning  the  trouble  seemed 
less,  but  later  came  on  again  and  spread  to  his 
rear  legs.  Constipation  will  sometimes  cause 
partial  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs,  but  I  did  not 
think  that  this  was  the  cause,  and  it  did  not  ac- 
count for  the  trouble  with  the  forelegs. 

My  first  thought  was  infantile  paralysis,  but 
I  have  been  unable  to  learn  of  any  evidence  to 
^prove  that  dogs  are  subject  to"  that  malady.  A 
man  in  Texas  recently  wrote  to  me  describing 
similar  symptoms,  stating  that  the  dog  in  ques- 
tion seemed  to  have  infantile  paralysis,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  his  dog's  complaint 
was  similar  to  that  of  mine. 

A  good  rule,  in  treating  dogs,  is  this:  when  in 
doubt,  give  a  laxative.  At  night  we  administered 
castor  oil,  and  in  the  morning  a  compound 
vegetable  cathartic  pill,  but  without  apparent 
results.  I  felt  that  the  case  was  getting  beyond 
me,  and  I  summoned  a  veterinarian  who  had  been 
recommended  to  me  by  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College.  And  right  here  let  me  say 
that  there  are  vets,  and  vets.  There  are  good 
horse  and  cow  doctors  who  don't  know  as 
much  about  doctoring  dogs  as  I  do  myself, 
and  yet  they  never  seem  backward  about 
prescribing  for  canine  ailments.  Be  sure  that 
you  get  an  experienced  dog  doctor  when  you  need 
one. 

The  vet.  made  an  examination  and  dis- 
covered no  stoppage.  He  finally  diagnosed 
the  case — and  I  think  correctly — as  ptomaine 
poisoning.  The  dog  may  have  eaten  a  piece  of 
tainted  meat  which,  in  his  weakened  condition, 
poisoned  him.  The  paralysis  was  caused  by 
toxaemia,  affecting  the  spinal  nerve  centres. 

The  treatment  was  as  follows:  first,  a  very 
thorough  enema  was  administered,  consisting  of 
a  simple  saline  solution.  This  was  followed 
by  two  pills,  one  of  calomel  and  one  of  an  in- 
testinal antiseptic.  The  calomel  was  repeated 
every  two  hours  until  four  had  been  given.  The 
antiseptic  was  given  three  times  a  day  for  three 
or  four  days.  Following  the  calomel,  we  gave 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  raw  linseed  oil,  and  after 
that,  every  other  day,  a  tablespoonful  of  satu- 
rated solution  of  Epsom  salts.  For  a  day  or  two 
we  fed  the  dog  only  broth  and  raw  eggs,  adding 
solid  food  and  milk  as  his  appetite  improved. 

This  may  not  be  the  only  treatment,  or  nec- 
essarily the  best  one,  but  it  has  proved  suc- 
cessful. The  dog  recovered  almost  immediately 
from  the  paralysis,  and  after  two  or  three  days 
was  almost  as  well  as  ever,  with  the  exception 
of  emaciation  and  a  general  delicacy  of  the  diges- 
tive organs. 

I  do  not  know  how  common  this  form  of 
ptomaine  poisoning  is  m  dogs,  but  I  for  one  am 
glad  to  know  about  the  treatment,  and  hope  that 
this  information  may  at  some  time  be  useful  to 
others.  W.  A.  D. 
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